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Days of Terror 

To the Editors. 

Your assertion in “Israel Severs the 
Arm” [March 27] that “as might have 
been expected, the Israeli response vastly 
exceeded the provocation” is outrageous. 
What would you recommend as an ap¬ 
propriate response to the wanton murder 
of innocent babies, children and adults 
' by terrorists who brazenly claim credit 
‘ and then hide behind a national bound¬ 
ary and prepare to strike again? The Is¬ 
raeli response was restrained. 

Mel Waldgeir 
San Antonio 

Menachem Begin may have “severed 
the arm.” but in so doing he clearly gave 



the P.L.O a much needed victory The 
savagery of the bus attack pales when 
compared with the indiscriminate and 
“safe" slaughter of civilians launched by 
a supposedly "responsible" government. 

Peter Barzyk 
Erie, Pa. 

Begin might be everything from an 
“unrepentant" former guerrilla leader to 
the head of a divided Cabinet, to a man 
who wants peace. But one thing Begin 
knows for sure is that those who kill Jews 
in our time cannot ergoy impunity, May¬ 
be Begin is the right person at the right 
time if Israel is to survive terrorism 

Reuben T Mugenva 
Berrien Springs. Mich. 

The latest barbarous Israeli attacks 
against the civilians in southern Lebanon 
femind me of the true face of the aggres¬ 
sive, militant Israelis, whose real intent 
is to kill the innocent, occupy the land 
and expand at the expense of others, 

Riad Hussein 
Buffalo 

• 

The massive Israeli attack launched 
into Lebanon may assuage the outraged 
emotions of the Israelis. However, the de¬ 


struction of P.L.Q. camps has also claimed 
hundreds of innocent lives. The seeds for 
future revenge have again been sown. De¬ 
spite the severity of the invasion, Israeli 
borders are still not secure. 

Joseph Elias 
Wilkes-Barre. Pa. 

So what’s the difference? It seems to 
be murder of women and children on both 
sides. 

Tony van Renterghem 
Malibu. Calif. 

Congratulations to President Carter 
for indicating that Israel does not com¬ 
pletely determine policy for the U.S. It is 
time that our Government paid some at¬ 
tention to the needs and interests of its 
own people. 

Gordon M. Jones 
Evanston. III. 

Time, in describing the Administra¬ 
tion’s Middle East arms package as cou¬ 
pling “15 ultrasophislicated F-15 fighter- 
bombers to Israel with the delivery of four 
times that number of L-15s to Saudi Ara¬ 
bia” failed to mention that the U S. has al¬ 
ready sold Israel 25 F-15 aircraft beyond 
the 15 in the package and that the cur¬ 
rent proposal also includes 75 F-16 ad¬ 
vance fighters for Israel. 

The point is that Israel’s military su¬ 
periority. particularly in the air, is well-es¬ 
tablished The existing basic military bal¬ 
ance in the region will not be affected by 
the Administration’s current package. 
This Administration, like its predecessors, 
IS determined that Israel will have the 
necessary arms to defend itself 

Lucy Wilson Benson 
Under Secretary of State for Security 
Assistance, Science and Technology 
Washington, D C. 


Panama Treaties 

The Senate’s approval of the Pana¬ 
ma Canal neutrality treaty was, in spite 
of the "reservations, ” a step in the right di¬ 
rection [March 27j. Arguments both for 
and against the treaties are sound. How¬ 
ever, it merely requires simple logic to as¬ 
certain that while ratification of these 
treaties will not necessarily guarantee per¬ 
petual euphoria, failure to do so can only 
induce grim repercussions. Panama is a 
time bomb that the Senate must defuse 
with caution, by approving the resolution 
of ratification. 

Eloy A. Houghton 
San Francisco 

How many more shaky agreements 
will Mr. Carter make in the future, be¬ 
lieving pressure on the Senate will bail 
him out? To preserve “the effectiveness 
of the presidency” is the worst possible 
reason to vote for any treaty. 

The President will have long gone 
when our children and grandchildren 
have to face the consequences of his reck- 
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Smooth as silk means many things when 
you fly Thai. 

It means a smile that comes from the heart, 
not from the handbook. 

A fresh orchid for every lady passenger. 


A beautifully prepared meal served by a 
delicious hostess. 

It means free drinks* whenever the moa 
takes you. i 

Plus all the comforts of flying with a broa4 





nded airline — on our wide-bodied IDClO's 
dA300's. 

Smooth as silk also means a route net- 
)rk ti^ljcovers more countries in the 
rienl^'itMSn any other airline, as well as 

•Qn Intra-Orient/Australian routts. 



Australia and seven major cities in Europe. 
Now you know what smooth as silk means, 
wouldn't you like to experience it 
first hand? 


Thai 

Smooth as silk. 


MNC/TG/P325 
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'riiiteari and Soda-CamDari ice and a splasiTof soda to taste.Negronl:l/3 Campari, 1/3 Gin, 1/3 Red Vermouth, Ice. Shake then 
?SKrto cocktail jdUs. Md slice of orange. AnMHlcano: 1/2 Campari, 1/2 fted Vermouth. A squeeze of lemon rinctcracked ice. 








You may think it's"heortburn” 
...but you could be dead wrong 
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I lessness. It is the security of the U.S. that 
is the important point, not the image of 
Jimmy Carter. 

Jane Kelly 
Oiinda. Calif. 

In voting his conscience for the trea¬ 
ty. Senator Bellmore says. ‘I know how I 
would feel if Panama owned a strip of 
land along the Mississippi.” Does Sena- 
' tor Bellmore’s conscience tell him that 
Panama would give us that strip along 
the Mississippi? Ridiculous! 

Mrs. Harry Upton 

Aberdeen, S. Dak. 

Only the President, the Senate and the 
press are excited about Carter’s win on 
Panama. The rest of us are concerned 
with inflation, the cost of medical care, 
crime, urban decay, jobs, energy and the 
decline of the dollar. 

Mrs. John Sergan 
Pittsburgh 


Zorinsky’sVote 

Congratulations to Senator Edward 
Zorinsky [March 27| for doing his job: 
representing the people of Nebraska who 
elected him. I hope his constituents ap¬ 
preciate how he respected their wishes, 
despite the pres.sure from President Car¬ 
ter to vote for the Panama Canal treaty 

Kaye C. Cook 
Columbus 

While I admire Senator Zorinsky’s 
zest for independent decision making, I 
feel the story illuminates a faulty, if com¬ 
mon misconception of senatorial respon¬ 
sibility. With respect to matters of broad 
national concern, a legislator should rep¬ 
resent his constituency by making the de¬ 
cision he feels will best serve the overall 
interest of the country. A Senator who 
makes every judgment while looking to¬ 
ward the next election serves neither his 
country nor his state. 

Richard O. Wolkind 
Clearwater, Fla 


Pulling Back 

Thank God for pieople like Dean Ro- 
sovsky who want to reinstate a “core cur¬ 
riculum” for Harvard’s undergraduates 
[March 271. I see no substance in the ar¬ 
guments of those who oppose him. We 
all want students to think for themselves, 
but this can best be done by studying the 
great thinkers of all time, which a good 
core curriculum will provide Students 
and faculty can grow closer when they 
can share solid ideas based on rich ac¬ 
ademic backgrounds. 

(Sister) Yolanda T. Demola 
Fordham University 
• New York City 

Harvard’s Dean Rosovsky’s idea of 
what makes a well-educated person will 
produce pompous graduates who know a 
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If you have these symptoms, you 

may be having a heart attack. 

1. Prolonged, heavy pressure or 
squeezing pain in the center 
of the chest, behind the 
breastbone. 

2. Pain may radiate to the shoul¬ 
der. arm, neck or jaw. 

3. The pain or discomfort is often 
accompanied by sweating 


4. Nausea, vomiting and short¬ 
ness of breath may also occur. 

5. Sometimes these symptoms 
subside and then return. 

Don't wait. Call your doctor im- 
mediatelyandtellhimyoursymp- 
toms. If he isn’t 
available, get to a 
hospital emergency 
room at once. 


CPttmbuttd by the 
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How Fares the World? 

Each week TIME answers this question with a 
complete wrap-up of the affairs of the world. 

Not only the world of day-to-day news, as it 
happens here and around the globe, but the world of 
Art, Education, Law, Religion, Science, Sport, The¬ 
ater, Economy and Business, People, Medicine, 
Music, Television, Modern Living—to name but a 
few. 

And TIME brings you more than just the news. 
TIME clarifies the complex and explains the signifi¬ 
cance of what is elsewhere merely reported. 

For this reason, twenty-six million well- 
informed men and women throughout the free 
world look to TIME each week to satisfy their need 
to know of events, large and small, that shape their 
lives. 

TIME 

The Weekly Newsmagazine of the World. 
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little about everything and a lot about 
nothing. Their degrees will be mere sta¬ 
tus symbols. 

What education should really be ad¬ 
dressing itself to is the training of cre¬ 
ative thinkers: people with new ideas who 
will be capable of solving the many com¬ 
plex problems that face us. 

This is the age of specialization. No 
need for every baker to be also a butcher. 

Mike Wilson 
Jackson, Mich. \ 


60 Minutes 

In reading the article “60-Minule 
Dash” IMarch 27], I was aghast at the 
comment from ABC’s Bob Shanks that 60 
Minutes is “pontifical and humorless” and 
that its H-minute pieces seem too long. 

Might it have'occurred to ABC that 
perhaps people watch 60 Minutes for the 
reason that it is not slick, filled with fre¬ 
quent humor, and does not slide quickly 
over Items? It provides information in suf¬ 
ficient depth to inform the public. i 

Mrs. Lawrence E. Fisher 
West Hartford, Conn. 

Dan Rather—“not so handsome"? I 
suppose the man who wrote the article 
(it had to be a man) thinks Robert Red- 
ford IS downright ugly 

Anne Teresa Anderson j 
Albany 


The Merits of Reading 

It is one thing to point out as you did 
in your article on socialism IMarch I3| 
that many Communist and socialist gov¬ 
ernments have increased school enroll¬ 
ment and literacy. It is quite another, 
however, to infer from this a betterment 
of education. 

In the abstract, increasing literacy is 
a credit to any government. Practically ^ 
speaking, there is little merit in teaching 
people how to read and write if, at the 
same time, what they read and write is 
strictly controlled 

Ron Knight 
Carriacon, Grenada, W.I. 


The Dollar L 

I applaud Christopher Byron for his i 
excellent Essay on "What’s Behind the 
Dollar Debacle" [March 201. He spells out 
clearly the necessary steps that the Car¬ 
ter Administration and the American 
people must take if we are to avoid a world 
monetary collapse. It should be clear by 
now, even to stubborn Americans, that . 
the energy crisis is very real. Our con- ' 
tinuing to ignore that reality is leading us 
into other crises. I 

M. Ross Sheldon I 
. Boulder, Colo. I 
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Hie refugee 
problem 
isn’t hopeless. 

Unless 

you think so. 


A N 

^2 Wor-'i ; 

UTI AHHak.^ 7i2Z‘j3 OHOOGHLY). 



UNIU’R ts ihc OUkc ol ihc United 
Nahoiu High C ommissioner lor Refugees 
Our |ob IS lo co-ordinate the world¬ 
wide voliintvirv cHorts lo Siilve lefugec 
piohicms 

To give ihc nghls of man hack to 
iclugees I he right to work, to education 
hrecdom of religion Identity papers 
Travel documenib l,cgal juutection 


You tan show vour solidarity with 
people in need bv suptH>rimg the vt)luniur> 
foliiKee organisations in your country 
I lies don't ask >uiir help lo .support 
refugees forever and ever 

They need your help to make refugees 
self-bupporiing 

Living a useful, peaceful and happy life 
somewhere m Ihc world Jua( as you do 


United Nations High Commissioner for Rofugaos. 
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A Letter from the Publisher 


(’$ been a long, fascinaling, marvelous journey,” mused Time’s Hugh 
I Sidey last week "And now the time has just come for a change.” After 
17 years as deputy head and then chief of our Washington. D.C.. bureau, 
Sidey IS stepping down I am glad to report that he will continue to wril^ 
his column. ’’The Presidency.” for TIME. His replacement as bureau chi^ 
is Robert Ajemian, most recently the magazines national political cor-| 
respondent, f 

In addition lo his column, Sidey will doubtless take on other assign-' 
ments. Writing, after all. is in his blo^ Born to a family of Iowa journalists, 
he was cleaning presses at the age of ten for the Adair County Free Press, a 
newspaper his great-grandfather founded and passed along to his father 
and brother. Recalls Hugh. “Tve wiped down more ink than I care. 

to remember ” 

He began reporting for 
Time as a Washington cor¬ 
respondent in 19S8. and has 
assessed six presidencies, 
including, of course, Jimmy 
Carter’s. In the process. Si¬ 
dey saw his city change. 
“Washington used to be a 
much slower town." he says 
of his early years there “It 
was a more human un¬ 
dertaking There was more 
laughter then too. and I 
miss that,” t 

Bob Ajemian believes that ‘the human side is still there. ” but admiV^ 
that he inherits a "grimmer, more substantial" beat than the Washington he 
has known over the years as a political expert. Ajemian got his start as a sports- 
writer, working for the old Boston Record American He was hired by Time 
Inc in 1952 and rose to become assistant managing editor of Life Ajemian 
has covered national political conventions since 1952 and is known lo his col¬ 
leagues as a painstaking reporter with an obsessive need to probe behind a pol¬ 
itician’s rhetoric. During the 1976 campaigns, Bob’s most memorable piece, 
perhaps, was a sensitive portrait of the ailing Hubert Humphrey watching 
the action from home ”I admire ptiliticians.” Ajemian confesses “They’re 
the best of the survivalists They work so hard to conceal their wounds. But 
when they do trust you and allow you to look behind that ■wychologicaL 
armor, it’s fascinating.” 1 ike Sidey before him. Washington Bureau Chief Aje-*^-\ 
mian can be counted on to look behind that psychological armoi and report 
the fascinating findings to Time's readers 
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A Guide to This Week’s TIME 


COVER STORY: p. 54 Artist-Cartoonist Saul Steinberg has j 
erected standards of precision and graphic intelligence in the j 
1 realm of American illustration that had never before been imag- 
I ined. This week an exhibition of 258 drawings, watercolors. 
paintings and assemblages by Steinberg opens at New York’s 
Whitney Museum, accompanied by a book (Saul Steinberg: 
Knopf)) with an excellent, pugnacious appraisal of the subject 
by Art Critic Harold Rosenberg "He is,” says Rosenberg, "the 
only major artist in the U S. who isn't associated with any art 
movement or style, past or present. " Born in Rumania. Stein¬ 
berg studied architecture in Milan, arrived in the U S. in 1942. 
joined the Navy in 1943 and became a U.S. citi/en. After the 
war his reputation steadily grew Today he is no longer merely 
an illustrator or cartoonist, but an artist. 


I 


I 
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I 
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UNITED STATES: p. 10 The neutron bomb is "sort of a 
mini-hydrogen bomb," according to Weapons Analyst Samuel 
T Cohen. A relatively ’’clean" weapon, it produces a min¬ 
imum of radioactive fallout, blast and heat. When limited-war | 
concepts were being explored by the Eisenhower Adminis- { 
tration, some Pentagon straleg'sts wanted a small weapon | 
that could be used tactically by troops in the field without caus- j 
ing incalculable havoc among civilian populations. President 
Ford authorized funds for production of at least two neutron 
devices. But after a clamor m Congress and elsewhere. Pres¬ 
ident Carter has now held up production and deployment of 
the weapons. 

p. 16 Tongsun Park has testified that he gave 31 past and pres¬ 
ent Congressmen, two congressional candidates and President 
Nixon’s re-election committee upwards of $850,000 in gifts and 
"campaign contributions " The Justice Department has released i 
to the House ethics committee a document which, if authentic, 
may cast doubts on Speaker of the House Tip O’Neill’s re¬ 
peated assertions that he had nothing to do with Park other 
than allowing the Korean to give him two lavish birthday par¬ 
ties. a set of golf clubs and some hurricane lamps. 


f WORLD: p. 23 Candidates of President Ferdinand Marcos’ 
K.B.L. Party (New Society Movement) swept to victory in the 
Philippines in virtually all of the 165 races for seats in the new¬ 
ly formed interim National Assembly. The campaigning by 
Laban, the opposition party, proved that genuine opposition to 
' Marcos’ rule does exist, and the posteleclion quiet may turn out 
to be only an intermission. 

p.28 In Aurukun, on Australia’s remote Cape York peninsula 
in Queensland, 764 aborigines are living atop a bauxite deposit 
worth about $1 bilHon. A political battle is currently raging 
over whether these aborigine communities should have self¬ 
management like other Australians, setting the scene for the 

moat serious fodenl-state clash in years. 

~~~ 


ENERGY: p. 40 Coal is dangerous to mine, difficult to trans¬ 
port and dirty to burn But can it free the world’s most energy- 
hungry nation from its crushing dciiendencc on foreign oil'? Pres¬ 
ident Carter’s National Energy Plan calls for boosting output 
of coal to I 2 billion tons a year by 1985. an increase of almost 
'75H over the 685 million tons mined last year, and coaxing elec¬ 
tric utilities and industry to burn the coal instead of imported 
oil or scarce natural gas The coal is there The physical task of 
digging the coal is no great problem. The question is. Can and 
will industry go along? By 1985 the total cost of converting old 
oil- or gas-burning plants might reach $60 billion. 

BUSINESS: p. 43 Barry Bosworth. director of President Car¬ 
ter’s Council on Wage and Price Stability, is the man most re¬ 
sponsible for accomplishing what a full year of badgering by 
the business community and academics has failed to achieve: get¬ 
ting the White House moving on anti-inflation policy Bos- 
worth’s title carries with it no statutory policymaking power 
But he has infused the council with a sense of urgency and pur- 
ixjse it never had before. Scarcely a week now goes by without 
a new Bosworth inflation alert landing on the President’s desk. 
Most important, Bosworth has repeatedly stressed that the Gov¬ 
ernment itself IS breeding inflation by its own actions: "If you 
are going to harangue others to show restraint, you first must 
show restraint yourself" 

p.45 The winter storms that ravaged the Midwest and North¬ 
east cut deeply into auto sales and the automakers' expec¬ 
tations for a more than II million-car year for the 1978 
model But the prognosticators of Detroit were smiling in 
March. Sales of 883,000 U S.-made cars and 192.000 imixins 
during the month s.tvk out to an annual rate of 11 5 million 
cars. Sales of compact and subcompact cars for the first six 
months of the 1978 model-year increased by l3'/f over 1977. 
The star performer at GM last month was the boxy Chevette. 
up 84*^^ compared with a year ago. At Ford, Mustang sales 
rose 14% The sour note is Chrysler’s deteriorating financial 
position. The last quarter of 1977. Chrysler showed operating 
losses of $49.7 million This year’s first quarter probably wound 
up in the red uxv 

MEDICINE: p. 47 Japanese researchers have developed a 
new abortion drug—a vaginal suppository—that has been test¬ 
ed on humans It can be used after sexual intercourse so that 
no pregnancy will result. If administered as early as two 
weeks after a woman has missed her period, it can induce abor¬ 
tion about 90% of the time with barely any side effects. In the 
first trial the drug aborted 86% of one physician’s pregnant 
patients from twelve to 37 days after they had missed their 
periods. Of the 63 women participating, only one suffered nau¬ 
sea and vomiting; three others had headaches. 
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The Neutron Bomb Furor 


A mishandled power play produces international confusion 

M Mhat is going on? " asked a it. raised unsettling questions about the tities of radioactive neutrons that 
IBMJAMbewildered official in the way he makes important decisions and pie without destroying buildings. 
BBVV West German Chancellery conducts foreign policy Conceded De- ing to proponents, the bomb cou 
W Wlast week. "Has Jimmy fense Secretary Harold Brown: "We could up a Soviet tank attack without 




M Mhat is going on?" asked a it. raised unsettling questions about the 
IBmJB# bewildered official in the way he makes important decisions and 
BvBv West German Chancellery conducts foreign policy Conceded De- 
W Wlast week. "Has Jimmy fense Secretary Harold Brown: "We could 
Carter decided or hasn't he?" Sighed a have handled it better." 
high-ranking West German diplomat At issue is a 1-kiloton nuclear bomb* 
“Carter’s unpredictability makes any- that can be delivered to battlefield tar- 

thing possible." In Paris, the left-leaning gets by 20-ft Lance missiles, with a range 
daily Le Monde observed in an ed- _ thu. 

itorial. ‘Rarely has American con¬ 
fusion and emptiness been so deep " 

At NATO headquarters in Brussels 
officials shook their heads incred¬ 
ulously and hoped that the Presi¬ 
dent would explain his seeming re¬ 
versal of U.S policy 

There was similar consterna¬ 
tion in Washington, from the Pen¬ 
tagon and State Department to 
Capitol Hill. “Another in a long line 
of Carter mistakes,” declared Sen¬ 
ate Republican Leader Howard 
Baker Jr. of Tennessee Said Geor¬ 
gia Democrat Sam Nunn, a friend 
of Carter's and a member of the 
Senate Armed Services Committee: 

“I'm dismayed and puzzled. I don't 
understand. They’re not on a very 
clear course " 

This transatlantic furor was set 
off last week by an incorrect front¬ 
page report in the New York Times 
that Jimmy Carter had decided 
against production of the neutron 
bomb. For months U.S. diplomats 
had been trying to win NATO na¬ 
tions’ support for the bomb on the 
ground that its lethal radiation 
would offset the Soviet Union's 
3-to-1 superiority in tanks in Cen¬ 
tral Europe. Now Carter seemed to 
have changed his mind despite the 
recommendations of his chief ad¬ 
visers on defense and diplomacy 
All week long U S, officials kept dc- Carter l namome irt olwariweMatthe WWteH w ise 
nying the Times report, insisting And finally a decision to postpone a decision. 
that it was all a misunderstanding. 





that no firm decision had been made. 

On Friday, finally, after a NATO Coun¬ 
cil meeting in Brussels, Carter publicly 
announced that he was not scrapping 
the bomb—but not putting it into pro¬ 
duction either. Instead, he postponed his 
final decision on full-scale production. 
At the very least, the President was keep¬ 
ing open his options while determining 
not only what effect the deployment of 
the bomb would have but also what the 
. Soviets might give up in exchange for can¬ 
cellation of the weapon. Nonetheless, the 
r, and Jimmy Carter's response to 




of 75 miles, or by 8-in. howitzer shells, 
which can be lir^ about 13 miles The 
weapon gets its name from the fact that 
on detonation it releases enormous quan- 

*;Linguis(ic puriMs in the Pentagon insist that the 
neutron bomb is a warhead and not a bomb at all. 
but many military experts classify shells, warheads 
and other explosive weapons that come down on 
the enemy from the air as bombs The word derives 
from the Greek bimbos, meaning a deep hollow 
sound In the earliest known use of the word in Eng¬ 
lish, an anonymous translator of a Spanish treatise 
described in 1588 how the Chinese used "many 
bomes of fire, full of olde iron and arrowes made 
with powder & fire worke, with the which they do 
much harme and destroy their enimiet." 


tities of radioactive neutrons that kill peo¬ 
ple without destroying buildings. Accord¬ 
ing to proponents, the bomb could break 
up a Soviet tank attack without destroy¬ 
ing buildings outside the battle zone. 
Moreover, since most neutron radiation 
dissipates in seconds, NATO troops could 
move in quickly to secure the battlefield; 
'“f"the radiation from conventional nu¬ 
clear weapons would remain haz¬ 
ardous much longer. If built, the 
neutron bomb would replace many 
of NATO's 7,000 tactical nuclear 
warheads, which generally range in 
size from 10 lo 50 kilotons, and are 
stored mostly in West Germany, the 
front line of the West’s defense. To¬ 
tal estimated cost of the ten-year re¬ 
placement program: from $2 billion 
to $4 billion 

ost NATO admirals and ? 
generals back the neutron 
bomb because of its ad¬ 
vantages over existing 
tactical waiheads, but their civilian 
leaders have reacted more coolly, 
and some military men also voice 
dissent. British Admiral of the Fleet 
Sir Peter Hill-Norton dismisses the 
neutron bomb as “sexy for the me¬ 
dia (but! a new dimension of war¬ 
fare that we do not want to go into.” 
The Dutch are attempting to keep 
the bomb out of the NATO arsenal 
and Christian Demix:ralic Leader , 
Willem Aantjes declared last week 
that the false report of Carter's de¬ 
cision was “extremely good news” 
because “the introduction of new 
weapons has only resulted in the in¬ 
tensification of the arms race.” The 
French, who twelve years ago with -1 
drew from the command structure ‘ 
__ _ of NATO, say they would refuse to' 

allow the bomb on their territory 
and look on it as a problem that 
mainly concerns Washington and Bonn. 
The West Germans, however, have been 
doing their best to evade the issue. 

The reason for the caution: an emo¬ 
tional debate over the bomb that has 
gone on for months on both sides of the' 
Atlantic. Opponents maintain that the 
weapon is immoral because it destroys 
people but not property; the argument, 
of course, overlook the fact that ex¬ 
isting tactical tiuclear warheads are also 
intended to kill people. More to the point, 
opponents believe that the neutron 
bomb’s limited blast and short-lived ra- 






























































UnKed States 


How the Neut Came to Be 

4 I| t's sort of a mini-hydrogen bomb," says Weapons An- 
I alyst Samuel T. Cohen of the so-called neutron bomb. 
Cotien should know. In the late 1950s. as a Rand Corp. con¬ 
sultant to the Air Force, he was the first to draw the mil¬ 
itary's attention to the possibility of making a new type of 
nuclear weapon. It would do the bulk of its damage not by 
heal or concussive force, but by a flood of high-energy sub¬ 
atomic particles called neutrons Cohen, who has no ac¬ 
ademic credentials beyond a bachelor's degree from U.C.l .A., 
wanted to create a relatively “clean weapon " that produced 
a minimum of radioactive fallout, blast and heat. 

In retrospect, it is easy to see why Cohen and his col¬ 
leagues were fascinated by such a device At the time, there 
was a growing revulsion against contamination by radio¬ 
active debris from extremely "dirty" nuclear tests in the ai- 



T —t Wri ng of Lance wlisMe, wWch couM carry neutron bomb 

Scientists wonder about long-term effects. 


mosphere. Also, a low-yield bomb fitted in neatly with the 
limited-war concepts that were then being explored by the 
Eisenhower Administration. Some Pentagon strategists 
wanted to include in their nuclear arsenal a relatively small 
weapon that could be used tactically by troops in the field 
against a potential aggressor without causing incalculable 
havoc among civilian populations. 

All nuclear weapons, of course, kill by heat, concussive 
force and radiation. But when their yield is reduced, as in 
the neutron bomb, the balance changes. In the words of Her¬ 
bert Scoville Jr., a former weapons specialist for the Pen¬ 
tagon and CIA. "The instantaneous nuclear radiation, first 
gamma rays, then neutrons, become predominant, and the 
blast thermal effects become less and less important." As a 
result, if a typical bomb of this son is exploded 500 ft. above 
the urget. the blast and heat effects extend only about 400 


yds. from ground zero, but the high-energy neutrons, hur¬ 
tling in all directions and penetrating even the thick armor 
of tanks and other vehicles, can kill at distances of up to a 
mile. Victims of radiation sickness suffer from vomiting, 
fever, hemorrhaging and convulsions. Yet proponents of the 
bomb argue that because the radiation is short-lived and 
there is little lingering fallout, much of the battle zone re¬ 
mains fit for habitation and even people who live relatively 
close by should be safe if they have taken cover. 

The construction details of the “neut” remain a guard¬ 
ed secret, but the principles are well known to physicists. 
Neutron bombs are essentially small thermonuclear devices, 
or H-bombs, the explosive equivalent of about 1.000 tons of 
TNT Unlike the earliest A-bombs, which involved the fis¬ 
sion—or splitting—of such radioactive materials as urani¬ 
um and plutonium, H-bombs work by fusing isotopes of the 
simplest and lightest element, hydrogen, into slightly heav¬ 
ier atoms of helium, although they still require a small fis¬ 
sion "trigger” to reach the sunlike tempesatures (tens of 
millions of degrees) required for fusion. 

E dward Teller and his colleagues at the Government's 
Lawrence Radiation Laboratory in Livermore. Calif., 
had shown as early as the I95()s that a miniature H-bomb 
was scientifically feasible. However, the actual detonation 
of a neutron device did not take place until 1963 at the old 
Atomic Energy Commission's Nevada proving grounds. 
Though the lest was successful, the neutron bomb did not 
win ready acceptance in Washington. Intent on building up 
a stockpile of conventional weapons in Western Europe,, 
the Kennedy Administration shelved the N-tx>mb. The con¬ 
cept was revived in 1969 for an entirely different purpose: 
the U S. wanted to develop a defense against incoming So¬ 
viet missiles by exploding nuclear bombs at high altitudes. 
Since such blasts might take place over American territory, 
low-yield neutron bombs seemed ideal. But onie more, neu¬ 
tron bombs were ruled out of the strategic thinking, this 
time because the U S, scrubbed plans to build the costly 
and complex antiballistic missile defense system. 

In 1975 Defense Secretary James Schlesinger became 
convinced that NATO’s conventional nuclear weapons were 
losing their effectiveness as a deterrent, and he persuaded 
President Ford to authorize funds for production of at least 
two neutron devices, at a cost of about $1 million apiece 
(twice the cost of conventional nuclear warheads). They were 
to be designed as warheads for either the new l^nce mis¬ 
siles or 8-in artillery shells. But the move created such a 
clamor that President Carter has now held up production 
and deployment of the weapons 

Carter’s concern reflects not only the (wlitical fears that 
neutron bombs have raised but also the doubts of many sci¬ 
entists about their actual effectiveness. Dnpite the assur¬ 
ances of proponents that there will be minimal damage to 
civilians from the weapons, researchers can still only guess 
at some of the long-term consequences of even retotively 
mild doses of neutron bombardment, a form of radiation ex¬ 
tremely lethal to living tissue. What is more, there is no ^ 
surance that an adversary will not adjust his tactics to min¬ 
imize the, damage to his own forces—say, by spreading his 
tanks so far apart that it will take dozens of neutron bembs 
to knock them out. Because of insufficient tests, there is no 
certainty how much radiation would penetrate an invadii^ 
tank or how long it would take radiation sickness to kill 
enemy troops. Claims IBM Physicist Richard Garwin, a 
longtime Government defense consultant: “The neutron 
bomb is less effective than either the weapons we haw nw 
or the weapons the Russians have now." Jhat is a minority 
view, to be sure, but it illustrates tllte scientific and military 
complexities of the N-bomb decision. 
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West Gemian Minister of Fo reign Affairs Genscher chatting with Vance hi WasWn gton 

Fora while, the Whue House sufferetj political and diplomatic radiation hums 


dihtion would invite its use in « crisis, 
thus increasing the danger of a conven- 
1^ Uonai conflict escalating into a nuclear 
holocaust. Butt as supporters note, NATO 
is a defensive aUiance and the neutron 
bombs would only be used on allied ter¬ 
ritory to beat back a Soviet attack. So¬ 
viet propagandists have played artfully 
on the debate. In Pravda. for instance. 
President Leoijid Brezhnev called the 
bomb “an inhuman weapon." But in the 
: same article he warned that the Soviets 
might proceed with their own neutron 
bomb if the U.S. goes ahead with pro¬ 
duction. In fact, the Soviets are indeed 
working on their own version of the 
weapon. 

N owhere has the neutron bomb de¬ 
bate been fiercer than in West 
Germany, where relations with 
the U.S are already strained be¬ 
cause of differences over economic pol¬ 
icy, German nuclear energy policy and 
Chancellor Helmut Schmidt's personal 
dislike of Carter. For months Schmidt has 
privately told the U.S. that his govern¬ 
ment backs the bomb and would allow it 
to be deployed on West German territo¬ 
ry But he has refused to make the com¬ 
mitment public In this way, he hoped to 
appease his Social Democratic Party’s an¬ 
tibomb left wing, which has the power to 
split Schmidt’s ten-vote majority in the 
Bundestag. Party Secretary General Egon 
Bahr has denounced the neutron bomb 
as “a symbol of mental perversion.” The 
phrase quickly caught on with many West 
Germans, even though most of them ac¬ 
cept the larger tactical nukes already 
stored on their soil. To escape his domes¬ 
tic political dilemma, Schmidt iias insist¬ 
ed that production of the neutron bomb 
was “solely an American decision.” If the 
bomb is produced, he wants the U.S. to 
use it as a bargaining chip in negotiations 
with the Soviets to reduce tank forces in 
Europe and to limit their new SS-20 mo- 
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bile missile, which has a range of more 
than 2,200 miles and carries three inde¬ 
pendently targeted nuclear warheads 
Only if these efforts fail does Schmidt 
want to announce that the bombs can be 
installed in West Germany 

Schmidt's waffling annoyed the White 
House, which regards the bomb as no bar¬ 
gaining chip at all unless Bonn publicly 
accepts it. Said a top While House of¬ 
ficial: “Those warheads aren’t worth a 
damn if they're stored in the basement of 
the Pentagon." 

Ever since last November, when C'ar- 
ter told the NATO allies that he needed 
their backing before going ahead with the 
neutron bomb, U.S officials have been 
trying to win that support. At a meeting 
with key defense and diplomatic aides last 
month. Carter was told that the U S had 
received "very little" in the way of as¬ 
surances. “The President simply said that 
wasn’t adequate.” reported one partici¬ 
pant in the meeting To force Schmidt’s 
hand. Carter dispatched E)eputy Secre¬ 
tary of State Warren Christopher to Bonn 
to warn that the bomb might be scrapped 
unless West Germany publicly agreed to 
base it on German territory The news 
shocked Bonn, which responded by ad¬ 
vancing the date of a scheduled trip to 
Washington by Minister for Foreign Af¬ 
fairs Hans-Dietrich Genscher. 

The German minister met last week 
with Carter, Defense Secretary Brown. 
National Security Adviser Zbigniew Brze- 
zinski and Secretary of State Cyrus Vance 
to assure them that Bonn really did back 
the bomb and its deployment on West 
German soil. He even said publicly "We 
feel that this should be produced.” But 
he stopped short of saying that the bomb 
could be based in West Germany. A Ger¬ 
man official described the ulks as 
“correct and businesslike”—diplomatic 
code words meaning a tough discussion. 
Still, said a high-level White House aide, 


"at least we now have a basis for making 
a decision.” 

While all this was happening, the 
New “Vork Times reported Carter s can¬ 
cellation threat as if it were a completed 
decision White House officials believe 
that the account was based on a leaked 
cable from the State Department to Chris¬ 
topher in Bonn 

Timi has learned that after Christo¬ 
pher received oial instmclions from Car¬ 
ter at the White House on March 27, one 
of his aides asked the State Department's 
Bureau of Politico-Military Affairs to 
draft a memo setting forth background 
"talking ixiints" for his confrontation with 
■Schmidt The memo was to be cabled to 
the U S Embassy in Bonn, where Chris¬ 
topher planned to arrive on March 30 
after a trip to Turkey But the author of 
the memo, whose identity was not dis¬ 
closed. either misundersltxxl his instruc¬ 
tions or deliberately drafted a cable that 
a Stale Department official described as 
"a lot sharper and starker” than Carter's 
instructions to Christopher, It gave the er- 
ronetius impression that the President had 
made a final decision against the bomb. 

■jt M mhen Christopher read the ca- 
ble in Bonn, be realized that it 
■■■■exceeded Carter's orders. In his 
W Wconversations with Schmidt and 
Genscher. Christopher stuck to his oral 
instructions and advised them only that 
Carter was “leaning against" the bomb 
unless Bonn publicly agreed to it on West 
German territory But the cable nonethe¬ 
less did its political damage. Said a pres¬ 
idential aide; “The cable went from Slate 
on an FYI basis to just about all the em¬ 
bassies in Europe, ^tween 500 and 1,000 
people must have seen it, and one of them 
leaked it." 

At week's end. the State Department 
was still trying to find out who had done 
so, and why, since leaks of both false and 
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true information often have some parti¬ 
san purpose. Said one Carter adviser: “Jt 
either came from someone who was try¬ 
ing to force as into a certain decision, or 
from someone who was trying to hurl us 
in the Senate on SAt T " Indeed, some Sen¬ 
ators who oppose SAIT would probably 
welcomr a public showdown on the bomb 
because the reaction in NATO would make 
it more dilTiculi for the Administration 
to win ratification of a new SAi r treaty 
Sam Nunn and Democrat Scoop Jackson 
of Washington warned that if Caiter re¬ 
jected the bomb, they might vole against 
the Panama Canal treaty, thus probably 
causing its defeat. Slaid Nevada Repub¬ 
lican Senator Paul La.\ali, a leader of the 
Senate s anlitreaty faction. ‘Me s pulling 
the pin on these guys ” 

The Administration's efforts to deny 
the Times report proved ineffective Com¬ 
plained a top presidential aide "1 sup¬ 
pose it's in the nature of the presidency 
that we have to take responsibility for an 
inaccurate leak." Nonetheless, as l iMi 
Diplomatic Correspvindent Strobe Talbott 
observes “Christopher’s mission to Bonn 
was a risky way for one ally to deal with 
another, and particularly for Washington 
to deal with fenn. Given all the tensions 
of the past ycai. the Germans were sure 
to look on the tactic as diplomatic black¬ 
mail." Officials in Bonn could hardly be 
proud of iheir dilatory and evasive tac¬ 
tics in dealing with the bomb 

m «hile the White House was suf- 
wJAMfering from severe political 
WMWmand diplomatic radiation burns. 
W Wcarter sounded out congressio¬ 
nal leaders and consulted again with his 
advisers. Brown, Brze/inski and Vance fa¬ 
vored production of the bomb, but they 
urged a two-year delay on deploying it 
while the Administration sounded out 
Moscow on trading it for limits on Rus¬ 
sia’s SS-20 missile 

But a decision is not made in the Car¬ 
ter Administration until the President 
makes up his mind in private On occa- | 
sion he does not follow the advice of even | 
his most senior assistants, as he showed j 
when he made his decision to withdraw I 
U S troops from South Korea This time j 
Carter went partly along with his advis- j 
ers’ recommendations He postponed pro¬ 
duction of the bomb but gave a go-ahead 
for work on the Lance missile and ar¬ 
tillery shell that will deliver it 

What happens next depends mostly 1 
on Bonn and Moscow Carter has flatly 
ruled out producing the bomb until West 
Germany agrees publicly to let the weap¬ 
on be installed on its territory. Because 
of the bomb’s importance to West Ger¬ 
many’s defense, Bonn ts expected to come 
around eventually At the same time, ac¬ 
cording to a White House adviser, the de¬ 
cision “puts the monkey back on the Rus¬ 
sians' back Now we are giving them a 
chance to give us svimcthing real. If they 
do nothing, we'll end up with neutron 
warheads in Germany ." ■ 


T eam ^ayer fo r the Joint Chiefs 

And the Air Force keeps flying high 


A s a newly appointed 
, aide to .Strategic 
Air Command Boss 
Curtis LcMay. Lieut. 
Colonel David C. Jones 
was apprehensive when 
he planned a 1956 flight 
with the tough-talking 
general to Gixisc Bay in 
Labrador. Jones’ con¬ 
cern turned out to be 
justified. LeMay walked 
unexpectedly through a 
door in the C-97, and a 
startled flight engineer 
dropped a hatch, which 
hit the general on the 
head Next a crewman 
guarding another open 
hatch was distracted 
just as LcMay ap- 



have turned it over to 
the Army Jones will 
succeed another Air 
Force general, the con¬ 
troversial and talkative 
George S. Brown, on 
July I. That is when 
Brown, who is ill with 
cancer of the prostate 
will complete his second 
term 

The elevation of 
the hard-driving Jones, ^ 
whose dark circles un¬ 
der thtf eyes accurately 
convey the career-long 
intensity of his striving 
for the top, was inter¬ 
preted at the Pentagon 
as a reward for the rel¬ 
ative combat readiness 


proached. and the com- Incoming J.C.S. Chairman David Jones of the Air Force, as well 


mander fell into the 


as for Jones’ own will- 


hole. suffering scratches and bruises 
Finally, leMay was walking forward in 
the aircraft, lighting his ever present ci¬ 
gar. when someone unintentionally 
slammed a door in his face "1 think 
they’re trying to kill me " 1 cMay grum¬ 
bled 

“After that,' Jones recalls, “we op¬ 
erated a little more efficiently " Davey 
Jones not only survived that trip, but he 
has functioned so efficiently ever since 
that last week he was named by Pres¬ 
ident Jimmy Carter to become the new 


ingness to go along with White House -ap¬ 
proved defense policies Jones, as Air 
Force Chief of Staff, fought Hard for pro¬ 
duction of the B-l bomber but refused to 
wage any further fight to .save it once the 
President had made his decision against 
the aircraft .Similarly, Jones argued both 
publicly and privately in behalf of the 
Panama Canal treaties negotiated by the 
Administration. Former Navyman Car¬ 
ter was known to be unhappy with the 
Navy, which has been openly fighting for 
more carriers and a bigger role in defense 


head of the Joint Chiefs I'f.Staff In an oth¬ 
erwise routine shift of three lop-lcvcl mil¬ 
itary commands. Jones. 56, and the Air 
Force won an unexpected victory by gam¬ 
ing the two-year appointment to the na¬ 
tion’s highest uniformed post at a lime 
when traditional rotation policy would 


strategy It has also been plagued by poor 
management as various shipbuilding pro¬ 
grams have incurred delays and huge cost 
overruns As for the Army. Chief of Staff 
Bernard Rogers made it clear that he did 
not want the J.C S. chairmanship. 

While it was not the Navy’s turn to 
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I head the joint chiefs, some Pentagon ob- 
' ^servers saw a message for that service in 
the retention of the post by the Air Force. 
■‘The Administration wants no boat-rock- 
! ers in the new J.C.S.,” said one civilian de- 
J fense official. “The Administration is tell- 
j ing the Navy that if it wants to play rough, 

I the Administration can play rougher ' 
j To replace Jones as Air Force Chief 
I of Staff, Carter has selected General Lew 
I^Allen Jr., a tall, bald and brilliant non- 
rcombat officer with expertise as a nu- 
' clear physicist and advanced-weapons 
specialist. Alien, S2, has headed the su¬ 
persecret National Security Agency and 
is a missileman who talks the same kind 
of technical language as Defense Sec¬ 
retary Harold Brown. The third shift is 
the promotion of Admiral Thomas B. 
Hayward, 53, commander of the Pacific 
Fleet, to succeed Admiral James L Hol¬ 
loway III as Chief of Naval Operations 
Holloway’s four-year term as the Navy's 
highest officer will also expiie in June 
Another admiral with long carrier ex¬ 
perience. Hayward was widely favored 
within the Navy for the top job Says 
one Pentagon insider ’’It's really amaz¬ 
ing. When the admirals talk about one 
another, they usually say. He’s very good, 
but ..' With Hayward you never hear | 
a ‘but.' ■' j 


eneral Jones, who has got ahead as a { 
Vi team player, is not likely to repeat | 
the Navy’s rebellious behavior Born in | 
Aberdeen. S Dak , he developed his m- | 
terest in aviation as a boy growing up in 
Minot. N Dak , where he would visit a 
small airport and talk to pilots Jc .es was 
a flying instructor during World War 11, 
a bomber pilot in Korea and a director 
of operations and vice commander of the 


Seventh Air Force in Viet Nam 

A budget-conscious commander who 
has often drawn fire from subordinates 
for his staffing and airbase-facilitics cut¬ 
backs, Jones has a compensating repu¬ 
tation as what a Pentagon aide calls a 
"people person " He has, for example, in¬ 
sisted on equality of treatment for blacks 
within the Air Force. When a liSAF air- 
person won a nude beauty contest in Flor¬ 
ida last year, some officials nervously 
brought the matter to Jones' attention 
during a staff conference. After a report 
’ on the incident was read, there was a mo¬ 
ment of silence Jones settled the ques¬ 
tion by observing, “Well, she wasn't in 
uniform, was she?" 

Jones dislikes formal briefing sessions 
and military posturing, which he terms 
‘‘the look-good syndrome." He insists in- 
.stead on bis subordinate officers' pushing 
Sust as hard as he does for practical pro¬ 
ficiency in their Jobs. "Anyone who feels 
he has done everything m his job that 
needed doing simply didn't set his goals 
high enough," he contends. Davey Jones 
has set his personal sights high indeed 
—but even though he has reached the 
chairmanship of the Joint Chiefs, no one 
expects him to relax now. ■ 
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Joyless Exercise on Form 1040 


i n a few days, with no little anguish, poets will be¬ 
come btxikkeepcrs and chiropractors mathema¬ 
ticians Tax time. America will produce a $402 bil¬ 
lion miracle, the greatest amount of wealth ever 
peaceably signed over to the state. 

About now the No. 1 citizen will haveHis forms 
on his desk Accountant Bob Perry fmm Amer- 
icus, Ga. and Atlanta Attorney Harvey Hill did 
the figuring Jimmy Carter will cast a critical eye 
over the totals Rosalynn will check the household 
items. When they sign their joint return, by some es¬ 
timates. they could be paying far more than $100,- 
000. registering some of the same wonder and pain 
that will accompany the other 87,99‘J,999 returns 
What,sets this lax season apart is the growing 
alarm in the nation .it the size of the entire lax burden—about ^4% of family in¬ 
comes—including local properly taxes, Social Security withholding and right 
on up to the federal hue. which is the biggest. While three out of four of those fed¬ 
eral returns will ask for refunds, the hope of gelling a little money back will 
often be dampened by the duty of computation (‘‘My own return has driven me 
right up the tree," confesses a man at the U S Treasury). 

Some of the politicians around Carter are concerned that if the people cast 
about for a tax villain, the President may be it. even though he is trying to make 
the federal burden fairer and forms simpler The average citizen’s return doesn’t 
bear Carter's name, but it is probably the most intimate communication that the 
voter has with the While House all year Even with the improved short form it is a 
joyless exercise So far. tax revolt is a local phenomenon The IRS has received no 
more than the usual handful of worn shirts stuffed into tax-return envelopes along 
with wails of "Right off my back'" But polls leport that while Americans are be¬ 
hind the federal system, they show signs of reaching their limits of tax tolerance. 

At the Executoc Office Building, one fellow who deals in lax matters dug 
out the line from Jean Baptiste Colbert, the tax collector for Louis XIV, who set 
the lone for all that followed him ‘ The art of taxation consists in so plucking 
the goose as to obtain the largest possible amount of feathers with the smallest 
possible amount of hissing " .So far. he reckons. Country Boy Carter has plucked 
well, though there surely is some hissing in the background 

The ghost of Beatdsley Ruml is ab(.tui town, both abused and praised Ruml 
was a huge man of equally large intellect, who was treasurer of Macy’s. chairman 
of the New York Federal Reserve Bank and Government brain-truster for Hoo¬ 
ver and Roosevelt He propounded a range of ideas, including the pay-as-you-go 
tax system Its stiliciu characteristic was the anesthetized paycheck, near pain¬ 
less extraction of dollars. Nothing less could have been expected from the cul¬ 
tivated Ruml, who loved Brahms and Bach and preceded his magnificent lunch¬ 
es with a touch of dty sherry taken to announce to his stomach that a Manhattan 
would follow immediately and other delights right behind "1 spent many years 
getting into condition for a sedentary life and, having got into condition, I never 
broke training," he once explained. In tax maiieis. 
too, he took the path of least resistance At Trea¬ 
sury, which gels all that money the Ruml system 
yields, they hail him as the fellow who made big ex¬ 
pensive Government possible Critics suggest that 
the Ruml scheme and the golden river it produces 
have caused federal elephantiasis, which may yet 
crush us 

On Capitol Hill they arc wailing for the April 
wisdom from Chan man Long, an event of no small 
magnitude to those who know how tax bills arecie- 
ated The chairman is Louisiana's Russell Long, 
the ringmaster of the Senate's Finance Committee 
He may be hard pul to improve on the command¬ 
ment he handed down last year about hts plans 
for the lax system "You have to tighten up on the 
loose ends and loosen up on the tight ends." he 
said That may not help much on this year’s 1040. 
but it surely is the tax road to the future. Shetry Comolsteur Ruml 




Goose Comoisseur Colbert 
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United States 


Park Talks la Little) 

He calls his bribery “an American success story’’ 


H is black shoes sparkled, his gold 
wal-h glittered In the lapel of his 
crisp blue jacket a gold pin with five 
pearls gleamed Under the hoi glare of 
TV lights he kept dry and cool, sipping 
club soda brom behind the immaculate 
facade, however, came a sordid account 
of influence peddling In two days of pub¬ 
lic hearings before the Mouse ethics com¬ 
mittee. Tongsun Park, the South Korean 
rice broker and Georgetown party host, 
provided the details of how he gave 31 
past and present Congressmen, two con¬ 
gressional candidates and President Nix¬ 
on's re-election committee upward of 
$850,000 in gifts and "campaign contri¬ 
butions," Indicted last September on 36 
counts including mail fraud, failure to reg- 


the cffiectiveness of invitation diplomacy 
is nearly 100'^. " Park told the Korean 
government 

I His biggest cash gifts were awarded 

j to those former Congressmen who could 
best help his rice business. Louisiana's 
Otto Passman, who had not liked Park's 
arrangements for rice deals in his stale, 
was pursued to Hong Kong in 1970 and 
given $5,000 "for his campaign " Pass¬ 
man, who was indicted last month for 
bribery and conspiracy, received another 
$274,000 from Park over the course of six 
years Given the law barring campaign 
contributions from foreigners. Park also 
developed an interest in antique watches 
and jewelry, which Passman happened to 
collect Park started buying Passman's 


campaign funds and their wiv«s with nec¬ 
essary expenses." 

Four Congressmen on the trip did re¬ 
ceive payments from the Koreans, and 
two wives have testified that they were of¬ 
fered money but turned it down. O’Neill 
called the document “self-serving and a 
total fabrication." Park denied having 
written it and complained that the com¬ 
mittee had violated his rights by seizing 
documents in his house. But Committee 
Investigator John Nields retorted, “The 
question was how the document got into 
your house, not how it got out." Still, the 
committee probers say they have "no 
faith " in the memo, thinking that at best 
it is an exaggeration. 

Both Nields and Jaworski hammered 
away at Park on his connection with the 
Korean government, and he repeatedly 
denied being an agent,of the Seoul re¬ 
gime. If it could be determined that Park 
was. indeed, a South Korean government 
agent, then even the campaign contribu¬ 
tions would be illegal. As Millicent Fen¬ 
wick, a committee member from New Jer¬ 
sey said, "High Korean officials knew 
what he was doing, approved what he was 
doing and supported what he was doing." 
Specifically. &)uth Korean President Park 
Chung Hee wrote numerous directives to 
Korean officials in Washington, asking 
them to aid Park in his activities 

To clarify Park's relations to his gov¬ 
ernment and to expose more .South Kore¬ 
an influence peddling in Washington, the 
ethics committee investigators want to 
summon former Ambassador Kim Dong 
Jo, who they are convinced conducted a 
similar payoff operation. Seoul, which is 
claiming diplomatic immunity for Kim. 
may have gotten a boost for its argument 
when former U.S. Ambassador to South 
Korea William Porter admitted last week 
that the U S had bugged the Blue House. 
Korea's presidential home and office, be¬ 
fore he arrived there in 1967. Korea has 
apparently decided not to question Porter 
on the bugging, which other U.S. officials 
still deny, and getting Kim to talk may be 
even more difficult now that Seoul has re¬ 
laxed its position on Porter. ■ 



Tongsun Parit conferring with Ms attorney William Hundley during House eMcs hearings 

"High Korean officials knew what he was doing and supported what he was doing " 


ister as a foreign agent and bribery. Park 
testified with immunity from prosecution 
and claimed: "What 1 have done in Wash¬ 
ington constitutes an American success 
story, on a small scale." 

While Park added no major revela¬ 
tions to what has been disclosed over the 
past 18 months, his air of injured inno¬ 
cence. his flippant responses to questions 
revealed much alxiut the man Said com¬ 
mittee Counsel Lwn Jaworski, who was 
often irritated by Park's demeanor: “He 
treats this whole affair as just an ordi¬ 
nary sort of thing. " Park practiced, ac¬ 
cording to a report he wrote on how to 
win support for Korea in Congress, "in¬ 
vitation diplomacy " He entertained Con¬ 
gressmen in his Cieorge Town Club; he 
arranged junkets for them and their wives 
to Seoul. “The past records indicate that 
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trophies at 50% above the market value. 

The most puzzling turn in the scan¬ 
dal concerned Speaker of the House Tip 
O'Neill. Before Park's public testimony, 
the Justice Department released a doc¬ 
ument to the ethics committee that cast 
doubts on the Speaker's repeated asser¬ 
tions that he had nothing to do with Park 
other than being given two elaborate ($6.- 
000 total) birthday parties at the George 
Town Club plus a set of golf clubs and 
some hurricane lamps. The paper, writ¬ 
ten in Korean and titled “U.S. Congres¬ 
sional Delegation's visit to Korea. " was 
found in Park's house in Washington. The 
document discussed the trip that O'Neill, 
19 other Congressmen and some of their 
wives took to Korea in 1974. It said. "Mr. 
O'Neill specifically requested us to pro¬ 
vide those Congressmen with election 


End of the R ope 

Seeking justice in Houston 

S hortly before midnight last May 5.an 
Army veteran named Joe Campos 
Torres. 23. was arrested for shouting in¬ 
sults and threatening customers at the 
Club 21. located in a Mexican-American 
community on Houston’s east side. Wear¬ 
ing Army fatigues and combat boots, Tor- 'j 
res appeared drunk but apparently 
healthy when police officers took him 
away. A few hours later, when the police 
brought him to jai^ he was so badly 
bruised that duty officers refused to book 
him. They told the arresting officers to 
take Torres to Ben Taub General Hos¬ 
pital for treatment. Instead, six policemen 
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he body ofJoe Campos Torres was discovered floating in 15 ft of water 


drove him one mile to an area known as 
“the Hoie," behind a large warehouse fac¬ 
ing the muddy Bufbto Bayou that winds 
through the city. There, according to sub¬ 
sequent testimony, they pushed Torres off 
a 20-ft. dock into the bayou. His body 
was discovered two days later, floating in 
15 ft. of water. 

T wo of the policemen, Terry Denson, 
27, and Stephen Orlando, 22, were 
prosecuted at a trial that was moved from 
Alouston to the small town of Huntsville. 
They were convicted last Oct. 7. but only 
of r^igent homicide. Each got a sus¬ 
pended sentence of one year and a $2,000 
fine. 

AAer that light sentence, the U.S. At¬ 
torney for Houston, J.A. c Tony") 
Canales, himself a Mexican American, 
brought federal charges against Denson, 
Orlando and a third policeman, Joseph 
Janish, 24, on charges of conspiracy and 
violating Torrw’ civil rights. He act^ un- 
flti a new Justice Department policy in¬ 
augurated by Attorney General Griffin 
Bell that allows federal trials for defen¬ 
dants previously tried at the state level 
when this is necessary “to vindicate 
broader principles.” 

Last month the second trial, too. end¬ 
ed ia conviction, but again the sentence 
was mild: one year in prison for the civil 
rights violation plus a ten-year suspended 
^sentence for conspiracy. Said U.S. Dis¬ 
trict Judge Ross N. Ster¬ 
ling, a former law partner 
of ex-Govemor John Con- 
nally: “A long period of 
confinement would have 
little imi^t on the Hous¬ 
ton police department, 
inhere I believe the heart 
ofthe trouble lies." 

That explanation 
hardly satisfied Houston’s 
outraged Mexican Amer¬ 
icana, who staged a pro¬ 
test inarch through down¬ 
town Houston. ‘T think 
our cmnmunity a at the 
end of ba rope,” cried 



State Representative Ben Reyes. Similar¬ 
ly angered by the second light verdict. 
Prosecutor Canales Iasi week obtained 
Bell's personal approval and then filed a 
rare legal challenge to Judge Sterling's 
sentence, demanding prison terms of ten 
years. Argued the Justice Department 
“The U.S. has grave concern that the im¬ 
position of probation in this case will 
cause citizens of all races and back¬ 
grounds to believe that the sentence was 
a result of continuing inequality of treat¬ 
ment accorded to minorities.” 

The policemen’s defense lawyers 
promptly retorted that the U.S Attorney 
was “making political speeches rather 
than legal points." Indeed there were 
grounds to question Justice's actions 
Technically, the only way the Justice De¬ 
partment could find to challenge Judge 
Sterling was to claim that suspension of 
the sentence was illegal for so serious a 
crime under federal law One expert on 
Justice Department procedures argued 
"The Houston sentence is not illegal and 
the department knows it isn’t illegal But 
there's no other way to appeal it." 

The dispute over the sentence may be 
resolved eventually by the Fifth Circuit 
Court of Appeals or the Supreme Court; 
meanwhile it gave added force to the ar¬ 
gument that more uniform guidelines for 
sentencing are needed Such guidelines 
are contained in the revised U S Crim¬ 
inal Code that has been approved by the 
Senate and is now await¬ 
ing action in the House. 
Still, the new U S Code 
will have little immediate 
impact on the administra¬ 
tion of local justice Un¬ 
fortunately, in Houston, 
which is fast acquiring an 
unsavory reputation for 
“frontier justice,” there 
are some who believe 
Judge Sterling’s sentences 
for the police officers were 
too harsh. After all. as one 
citizen noted, “A few 
years ago, they would 
N. Steritag have been set free." ■ 


Life After 65 

Reprieve on forced retirement 

T he U.S. last week took the bold (some 
say foolhardy) step of embarking on 
a major social experiment with little 
solid information on what its impact will 
be President Carter signed a bill, passed 
overwhelmingly by both houses of Con¬ 
gress, that will outlaw the widespread 
practice of requiring workers to retire at 
the age of 65. Most workers will not be 
forced to retire solely because of age 
until they reach 70 Consequences of 
the change are so uncertain that the 
law itself calls for a study to assess its 
own effect. 

The new law reflects the growing in¬ 
fluence of the elderly. It was conceived 
by 77-year-old Claude Pepper, a Florida 
IJemocratic Congressman. 'The act will be 
effective beginning Jan. 1, 1979, for all 
workers employed by private business 
firms that have more than 19 employees. 
This means that some 70% of the nation¬ 
al labor force will be covered In addi¬ 
tion. the law eliminates altogether man¬ 
datory retirement based on age for most 
employees of the Federal Government, a 
majority of whom can be forced to retire 
at 70 under present civil service law. Ex¬ 
cept for policemen and firemen, nearly 
all state and local government workers 
will fall under the age-70 provision. 

The major exceptions to the law in¬ 
volve college professors who have tenure, 
corporation executives whose pension is 
$27,000 a year or more, and workers cov¬ 
ered by labor contracts that provide for 
earlier forced retirement. The latter will 
becovered.howcver, after Jan. 1,1980. 

P epper contends that “this portends no 
cataclysm of the economy.” The La¬ 
bor Department agrees, estimating that, 
over the next five years, the number of 
workers who will choose to work be¬ 
yond age 65 will be only about 200.000 
—7% of the workers of that age and a 
mere two-tenths of 1% of the entire la¬ 
bor force. But while the statistical im¬ 
pact may prove minimal, the psycho¬ 
logical shifts may be considerable. On 
the one hand, the stultifying effect on 
younger workers who see their careers 
stalled indefinitely by senior workers 
clinging to their jobs could hinder cre¬ 
ativity in industry. On the other, the lift¬ 
ing of unwanted retirement from the ho¬ 
rizons of experienced workers could prove 
both personally refreshing for those work¬ 
ers and a continuing source of valued 
labor talent for their employers. 

One effect is clear- the new law will 
put extra pressure on bosses to decide just 
which aging employees they wish to keep 
on and which they want to remove as po¬ 
tential deadwood. Instead of letting re¬ 
tirement at 65 decide such matters, they 
will have to make some painflil person¬ 
nel choices much earlier. ■ 


Americana 


The Rich Are Different from 
You and Me 

Beverly Hills has known more than a 
bit of a. 'hnecluial ghastliness in its day. 
but a new record may be in ihe pnxe.ss 
of being set. The imminent ixitential li- 
tleholder is Saudi Arabian Sheik Moham¬ 
mad al-Fassi. 23. who spent $2 4 million 
to purchase a sprawling. 38-rtxim quasi- 
Palladian palazzo. originally built in 1917 
fora local dairy magnate .Some $1 5 mil¬ 
lion worth of extensive renovations later, 
hi.s neighbors are agog at what the sheik 
hath overwrought on the city's Sunset 
Boulevard 

The mansion, formerly a di.scrcel 
shade of white, is now a jolting mint giccn. 
A garish copper roof is being installed 
On the balustrade surrounding the man¬ 
sion are a dozen life-si/e male and female 
statues, some of them nude renderings of 
great anatomical precision Urns filled 
with pink, blue and orange plastic flow¬ 
ers line the property’s stone and wrought- 
iron fence. A mosque is being built next 
to the swimming pool Still to come are a 
basement discotheque and kennel space 
for twelve Great Danes (although a Bev¬ 
erly Hills local ordinance forbids any 
homeowner to keep more than four dogs 
at a time) 

Sheik al-Fassi's neighbors find it all 
very weird, even though some are trying 
I to be understanding Says one local dow¬ 
ager: “When people from different cul¬ 
tures come to Los Angeles, they may have 
different tastes, different styles, and their 
tastes may not fit in well with the ta.stcs 
of the community. What am I trying to 
say’’ It just looks like hell “ Or, as Bev¬ 
erly Hills City Councilman R ichard Stone 
puts It. “One privilege of home owncr- 
shipisthe right to have lousy taste and dis¬ 
play It." 



Protecting Miss Mary 

This year's winter struck hard at Mary 
Noithern, 72, who lived alone in a run¬ 
down, unheated house in Nashville. Aleit- 
ed by ncighbois. police twk her against 
her will to a hospital .Miss Mary, as she is 
known, was found to have gangrene in 
lx)th her frostbitten feet Surgeons recom¬ 
mended amputation Miss Mary refused 

Tennessee welfare workers jxitiiioned 
for the oireraiion over her protest. Her 
court-appointed lawyer resisted The case 
went to the U.S Supreme Court Eventu¬ 
ally. believing Mi.ss Mary to be near death, 
the courts gave permission for the .surgeiy 
It was not needed. Miss Mary had devel¬ 
oped pneumonia, and the antibiotics used 
to help her had also halted ihe gangrene 

Under Tennessee's well-meaning law. 
Miss Mary is now liable for the costs of the 
suit brought, against her wishes, to have 
her feel cut off Her only a.sset, beyond 
meager Social Security benefits, is her 
house, appraised by tax collectois at only 
$16,000 but located in a Nashville com¬ 
mercial district A court hearing is sched¬ 
uled for this week on whether to force her 
to sell the house to pay foi having been 
protected. ■ 


Abnormal Normal 

Normal, HI. (pop 33,300), is generally 
a pretty jreaccful and well-run place. 
These days, however, civic affairs are. 
well, abnormal. The 27 members of the lo¬ 
cal fire department went on strike last 
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month, and Circuit Judge William Caisley 
ordered them to go back to work on the 
grounds that their strike constituted "an 
immediate impediment and detriment to 
the health, safety and welfare of ihe peo¬ 
ple of Normal " The firemen adamantly 
refused The determined judge thereupc>n 
began handing out jail sentences for con¬ 
tempt of court to 22 of them. Only the 
four members of the firemen’s nego¬ 
tiating committee arc actually in jail 
full time, however The other 18 
firemen spend 24 hours in jail, then 
24 hours under police guard in the 
city firehouse Since the in- 
again, out-again fire fighters 
^Sa^rTare on duty in two shifts, they 
have managed to cope quite 
handily with the few small 
fires that have broken out since 
the imbroglio began in Normal. 


A Case of Oenophobia 

Wichita has 15 cases of fine wine, and 
no one can yet touch a drop of it. 

Officials in Orldans, France, have 
maintained a sister-city relationship with 
Wichita ever since soldiers from the Kan¬ 
sas city helped to liberate Orleans in. 
World War H. This year the Orleanai.s 
shipped a collection of art to Wichita, to 
be exhibited next month Along with the 
art went 15 cases of Vouvray Mousseux 
1976 to be consumed when an official del¬ 
egation arrives to ojren the art show. 

Under Kansas law. however, two tax¬ 
es must be paid on alcohol, a gallonage 
tax by the wholesaler and an enforcement 
tax by the consumer Suice the city is nei¬ 
ther a wholesaler not consumer, it can¬ 
not pay these taxes, which would total 
roughly $100 Besides, the law forbids cit¬ 
ies to pay taxes on liquor No wholesaler 
can accept delivery for the city because 
the Vouvray is not on the list of wines ap¬ 
proved for sale in Kansas 

The wine is officially considered con¬ 
traband and IS now locked up under bond. 
At week’s end, plans were being made to 
ship It to the officers’ club at Wichita’s 
McConnell Air Force Base Since that in¬ 
stitution IS not subject to state liquor laws, 
Ihe wine could legally be consumed there, 
perhaps at a party on the base runway 
'Ihe catch is that guests would have to 
drive there from the art ekhibit. which is 
set up 20 miles away. 



Spooks Wanted 

If evidence were needed that a new 
day has dawned for the CIA. there it was. 
a Help Wanted ad in the business and 
finance section of the New York Times. 
The agency was interested in applicants 
with a "keen interest in international af¬ 
fairs." "foreign language aptitude," and 
"desire and ability to serve overseas." 
Women and minorities were "encouraged 
to apply ” Starting salary: $13,662 to$l6,-' 
618. Just what exactly is the job slot the 
agency is trying to fill? Surprise. Despite 
its firing of some 260 members of the 
cloak-and-dagger Directorate of Opera¬ 
tions division Since last fall, the CIA is 
recruiting new spies. 
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—Time Essay 


Mythologizing the Panama Canal 


G etting the first Panama Canal treaty through the Senate 
last month was roughly the equivalent of putting a big tank¬ 
er through the waterway: there was no room to spare. The sec¬ 
ond treaty, providing for the gradual transfer of authority to Pan¬ 
ama by the year 2000. is expected to have an equally narrow 
passage when it comes up for a vote on April 18 Opponents of 
the treaty have intensified their pressure on wavering Senators, 
and a defeat of the second treaty would force renegotiation of 
the entire agreement, with potentially explosive consequences. 
Seldom, in fact, has a project that is so clearly in the national in¬ 
terest faced such a desperate fight for approval. 

The opposition to the treaty is a curious mixture of cyn¬ 
icism and conviction. After a period of many setbacks overseas. 
Americans have been in no mood to accept what seemed to be 
another reversal Moreover, the canal is fixed in the popular 
imagination as a memorable achievement of American vigor 
and know-how. Why. people asked, should it be given away 
under any circumstances? There were reasonable answers to 
such a question, but they were not pro¬ 
vided by the superpatriots of the hard¬ 
core right wing, who thought they had 
a sure-fire issue and promptly started 
to exploit It. Their lavishly financed pro¬ 
paganda barrage has often made a hash 
of the facts. Many people have been led 
‘‘to believe that the treaty constitutes 
some kind of massive giveaway that will 
leave the esteemed and still vital wa¬ 
terway in the clutches of rapacious cryp- 
to-Communists who will thereupon 
thumb their noses at the helpless giant 
to their north. Nothing could be. further 
from the truth. 

The pact profoundly commits the 
U.S. to the defense of the canal from 
here to eternity. Until 2000. the U.S 
maintains control of the waterway; at 
the turn of the century, Panama takes 
over, but the U.S. has the right to keep 
the canal open and functioning. Indeed 

this provision has been strengthened because of the doubts 
among treaty opponents Responding to their pressure, the 
White House accepted two reservations that clearly state that 
the U S. can send troops into Panama to protect the canal if it 
is shut down for virtually any reason 

The treaty, in fact, gives the sanction of law to U S. in¬ 
tervention if the need arises. This provision has been made so ex¬ 
plicit by the reservations that Panama now has sent a letter to 
other Latin American nations suggesting that it may not be 
able to accept the treaty in its present form. Rather tolerant 
through all the tumultuous and sometimes insulting Senate de¬ 
bate. Panamanians have been pusl^ close to their limits; and 
there are. after all, two parties to the treaty. 

The second Senate vote does not come at the best of times. 
The Soviet Union is rapidly building up its armaments and bra- 
.zenly sending its Cuban allies into Africa to stir up trouble and 
^challenge American interests. Many treaty supporters, includ¬ 
ing Senator Henry Jackson, are understandably concerned that 
a ceding of the canal may be interpreted as another American re¬ 
treat. But the U S. is hardly backing down from a Soviet threat, 
it is rising to the occasion of settling a dispute with an ally. If it 
is a $i^ of weakness to capitulate to an enemy, it may well be 
an indication of strength to make timely concessions to a friend. 

In the ftilminations of the critics, Panama has been my¬ 
thologized into a nation of peasants lusting to get their hands 
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on the Canal 2kme as soon as the U.S relinquishes it. Panama, 
in fact, contains a substantial, sophisticated, much-traveled busi¬ 
ness community with close ties to the U.S. Its leaders are just as 
determined as anyone to gain control of the waterway that di¬ 
vides their country in two. For them, it is a matter of national 
and indeed group pride. They feel they are perfectly capable of 
running the canal, it is a role for which they have bwn groomed 
in their dealings with the U.S, Approval of the treaty would prob¬ 
ably strengthen their position in Panama, since the left wing 
would no longer be able to campaign effectively on a program 
to seize the canal It is no accident that the opposition to the trea¬ 
ty is as intense among the left in Latin America as it is among 
the right in the U S. 

When treaty supporters make these facts known to their con¬ 
stituents, they find that opposition often melts away. As the is¬ 
sues have been clarified, the public has turned around in its 
opinion. Sentiment against the treaty is as strong in Arizona as 
anywhere in the nation, yet when Democratic Senator Dennis 
CieConcini went home over the Easter 
recess, he discovered that the "reaction 
was not nearly as hostile as I expected. 
1 found pretty good acceptance." Since 
he had sponsored one of the two res¬ 
ervations sharpening the treaty’s lan¬ 
guage, he could legitimately boast that 
he had improved the pact When he got 
a phone call from Jimmy Carter in Ni¬ 
geria asking for his vote on the second 
treaty, DeConcini replied that he would 
have a resei'vation or two to offer. Said 
the President; "My door is open." 

A nother last-minute convert to the 
treaty. Montana’s Democratic Sen¬ 
ator Paul Hatfield, ran into heavier flak 
among his constituents. He is particu¬ 
larly vulnerable because he was appoint¬ 
ed to the Senate last January and is up 
for election in the fall. When a fellow 
Senator remarked to Hatfield's wife 
Dorothy Ann that her husband was at least getting a lot of pub¬ 
licity from his ordeal, she snapped, “So did the Los Angeles 
strangler " Nonetheless. Hatfield has learned that independence 
has its rewards. Elden Curtiss, the Roman Catholic Bishop of 
western Montana, publicly endorsed Hatfield's vote as "cou¬ 
rageous" A bit belatedly, the President also called Hatfield from 
Nigeria to express his thanks for the vote that put the first trea¬ 
ty over. 

Anxiety about the second vote raises anew the problem that 
confronted the great British Statesman Edmund Burke when 
he was elected to Parliament. In a speech to his Bristol con¬ 
stituents. he recognized that it was "his duty to sacrifice his re¬ 
pose. his pleasures, his satisfactions to theirs." But he went on 
to say "Your representative owes you, not his industry only, 
but his judgment; and he betrays instead of serving you if he sac¬ 
rifices it to your opinion " On grounds of judgment alone, the 
Panama Canal treaty would probably have easily been approved 
long ago Without pressure from their constituents, a sufficient 
number of Senators would doubtless have voted for the pact. Per¬ 
haps Senators would show more respect for their constituents 
by assuming that they, too, can understand the merits of the 
case if it is properly explained to them. By supponing the trea¬ 
ty at a time when leadership is urgently needed, the Senators 
under the sharpest attack may look back on this episode with 
considerable pride. — Edwin Wnnmr 
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AFRICA 

U.S. Policy Under Attack 

Critics charge the Administration with being rigid and unrealistic 



love the rhetoric. Keep it com¬ 
ing. Meanwhile, we’re all waiting 
for the action." So said one Afri¬ 
can diplomat in Nairobi last 


week, acidly summing up the reaction of 
many of his colleagues to Jimmy Carter’s 
three-day visit to the continent and to the 


President’s keynote speech in Lagos In 
that well-intentioned address from the 


Nigerian capital. Carter called for a fair 
and peaceful transmission of power from 
the governing white minorities in south- 


of avoiding a protracted civil war remains 
the Anglo-American proposals. Both 
Smith's Salisbury agreement and the An¬ 
glo-American plan predicate eventual 
black-majority rule The difference is that 
Washington and London—neither of 
which really trusts Smith’s assurances of 
positive transition—would step in under 
(heir proposal to supervise such essential 
instruments of government as police, 
courts and army. 

In Washington as well as in many Af- 


any government the guerrillas might con¬ 
struct." To gain, in effect, revolutionary 
credentials, the President appeared to be 
holding Salisbury “to lofty moral and po¬ 
litical standards, while often appearing to 
wink at the failings of the Popular Front.’’ 

In South Africa, there is criticism of 
U S, policy from some who might be most 
expected to support it. “Even those who 
once sympathized with Washington’s con¬ 
cern over black conditions and rights are 
dismayed," reports Time Johannesburg 



Secretasy of State Cynis Vance Black natJenaUst guerrilla on a inicsion Inside Rhodesia 

It is a firmly held premise in Washington that Ian Smith's internal settlement is a prescription for civil war. 


em Africa to black majorities; at the same rican capitals C'arter’s policy toward the Bureau Chief William MeWhirter. "Many 
time he issued a tough warning against the continent, and particularly toward the young blacks in South Africa, who believe 
lowing Cuban and Soviet presence in Af- treacherous problems of southern Africa, that Washington’s way offers no solution 
rica. To the dismay of Administration of- has come under attack. "Our foreign pol- at all, are turning instead to the growing 
hcials, the speech got a lukewarm recep- icy as it applies to Africa is in total sham- influence of Cuba and the Soviet Union. It 
tion from many of the listeners for whom bles," says Illinois Congressman Edward was only three years ago, during their 
it was intended. Even South Africa’s lead- Derwinski of the House International Re- lightning advance across Angola, that 
ing black paper, the Johannesburg Post, lations Committee. "As usual, it's too lit- Zambia’s anxious President Kenneth 
buried the story on an inside page and did tic too late.” In a trenchant editorial on Kaunda rushed to confer with Prime Min- 
not bother to make an editorial comment the President’s Lagos speech, the Wash- ister John Vorstcr, describing the Com- 
This week the Administration is at- ington Purr accused Carter of succumbing munists as the ‘plundering tigers of Afri- 
tempiing to move beyond words to con- to Nigeria’s “uncomplicated fervor” for a ca.’ What are those same tigers now doing 
Crete action. Secretary of State Cyrus guerrilla victory by the Patriotic Front right? Nothing very different. But at least 
Vance flies off to Africa for a series of forces, headed by Joshua Nkomo of they are candid about their own self-inter¬ 
meetings with parties directly involved in z.A.P.U. (Zimbabwe African People’s est and know when to hand out the arms 
the unsolved Rhodesian crisis. His basic Union) and Robert Mugabe of Z.A.N.U. and shut up.” 

goal; to convince the Presidents of the so- (Zimbabwe African National Union). The Administration’s basic problem, 
called front-line states, the two key black Meanwhile, the Nigerian joint communi- the critics charge, is that its rhetoric does 
nationalists who head the Patriotic Front, qud failed to mention any progress not seem to enc^pass the realities of Al¬ 
and the Mack leaders who have accepted achieved from Smith's internal settle- rican politics. White South Africans, par- 
Prime Minister Ian Smith’s internal set- ment, which the Post called “more dem- ticularly, feel that U.S. moral judgments 
tlement for Rhodesia that the main hope ocratic,' moderate and multiracial than are hypercritical and based on a double 
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(»«w». Carter only nsgr^ted, and did not 
condemn, the cold>blooded murder of 
Herero Chief Clemens Kapuuo, who al¬ 
most certainly was the victim of a swapo 
assassination campaign directed against 
moderate black Namibians One famous 
South African, Heart Surgeon Christiaan 
Barnard, charges that Washington refus¬ 
es to accept admittedly imperfect internal 
settlements in Namibia as well as Rhode¬ 
sia, even though the U S. acquiesced to 
naked Marxist takeovers in Angola and 
Mozambique. “It is not majority rule that 
Carter is asking for," Barnard says, “it is 
black rule by pre-selected majority " 

The critique by black Africa is differ¬ 
ent but also pointed. Reports Time Nai¬ 
robi Bureau Chief David Wixxl' “The 
days of the ugly American may be over, as 
Carter said in Lagos, but some Africans 
feel that they are being given a superficial, 
kiss-off kind of attention, a razzle-dazzle 
diplomacy begun by Henry Kissinger and 
continued by Andy Young ” 

As examples of this once-over-lightly 


standard—an argument that helped Vor- 
ster win a huge majority in last fall's na¬ 
tional elections. A case in point. Carter in 
Lagos criticized injustice in South Africa 
but made no mention of the fact that Ni¬ 
geria is a tough military dictatorship: 
criminals arc regularly executed every 
Saturday on the Lagos beach. As the Af¬ 
rikaner newspaper Beeld put it "Morality 
is binding universally or not at alt.” On 
Rhodesia, the South Africans feel that 
Washington has made a number of stra¬ 
tegic errors, initially by failing to use 
enough persuasive force on the Patriotic 
Front leaders to make some kind of deal 
with Smith, and then by trying to under¬ 
cut the internal settlement as the basis for 
further negotiations 

Another sore point for the South Af¬ 
ricans is Namibia. Carter referred to 
South Africa's intransigence in his Lagos 
speech, but failed to mention that the 
Marxist swapo (South West African Peo¬ 
ple’s Organization) has also rejected a set¬ 
tlement plan put forward by five Western 
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Prinw Minister tan Smith 


approach, the Africans cite Angola, 
where Washington missed an opportunity 
to enter a crumbling colonial situation on 
the side of guerrillas who at that time were 
outside the Marxist oibit. In the Horn of 
Africa, critics charge, the U S was appar¬ 
ently the last to know that Somalia was 
planning an invasion of Ethiopia's Oga- 
den region, thereby helping to create an 
opening for Moscow in Addis Ababa. In 
Rhodesia, Washington failed to put suffi¬ 
cient pressure on either the Patriotic 
Front or the Smith regime to achieve a set¬ 
tlement at a time when Smith desperately 
needed to make a better deal with Nkomo 
than the one he subsequently offered to 
Bishop Abel Muzorewa and the Rev 
Ndabaningi Sithole. 

Finally. Carter turned off much of his 
African audience in Lagos by mixing an 
appeal for human rights with a warning 
against the Cuban influence. As the black 
Africans readily understand, every mem¬ 
ber of the United Nations has the right to 
ask for foreign military assistance, which 
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Bishop Abel Muzorewa 


the U.S has often provided to clients of its 
own chotrsing—notably Kenya. Sudan 
and Za'ire Many black Africans fear that 
the U.S is unable to distinguish between 
Communist-backed but legitimate libera¬ 
tion groups and committed Marxist revo¬ 
lutionary movements. Asks one Mozam¬ 
bican leader "What are you Americans 
fighting here anyway—Cubans or white 
supremacists'.' We ask you for arms be¬ 
cause we are fighting for majority rule, 
and you turn us down Now we are fight¬ 
ing for majority iiile with Communist 
guns, and you are still turning us down “ 
In answer. Administration officials 
argue that too often in the past the U.S. 
has ended up on the losing side of libera¬ 
tion struggles and that its belated courting 
of black African opinion makes good eco¬ 
nomic as well as political sense. U S. trade 
with Nigeria, as Ambassador Young fre¬ 
quently piiints out. already exceeds that 
with South Africa The Administration's 
policy IS based on the firmly held premise 
that whether or not Washington supports 



Zapu Leader Jashua Nkome 
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it. Smith's internal settlement is a pre¬ 
scription for civil war. 

"There's a tragic choice here," says 
Richard Moose, Assistant Secretary of 
State for African Affairs. "1 can under¬ 
stand those people who look at this situ¬ 
ation and say, ‘Here is Smith (whose his¬ 
tory and track record perhaps they don’t 
understand) offering genuine majority 
rule. Here are those moderate leaders on 
the inside who are willing to join with him. 
Here are these people on the outside 
whom we see as Communists (because 
they are taking Soviet aid). So let’s cast our 
lot with the Salisbury talkers, because, af¬ 
ter all. they represent moderation, stabil¬ 
ity and respect for white rights ' 

"The trouble with that argument is 
that at the end of the road we will have a 
situation in which Smith and the internal 
nationalists are on one side, supported by 
the South Africans and ourselves, and on 
the other side are the rest of the African 
countries, and most of the ex-colonial 
world, supported by the Russians and Cu¬ 
bans. It would be a dreadful conflict " The 
key to avoiding such a conflict. Moose 
maintains, lies in an cvenhanded ap¬ 
proach to the transition. “Whether the 
transfer of power is resolved politically or 
militarily,” he says, "will have an enor¬ 
mous impact on the whole region; it will 
determine whether we ll have a southern 
Africa in turmoil" 

oose denies that the U is leaning 

toward the Patriotic Front "That's 
a fundamental misinterpretation of our 
policy. We have no special brief for the 
Patriotic Front. Our concern for an ‘all- 
inclusive' process should not be misinter¬ 
preted as partisanship Our objective is to 
secure the earliest genuine transfer of 
power in a manner that allows a free 
expression of political will and an out¬ 
come that, insofar as possible, will assure 
the rights of all the Zunbabwe people " 
Washington thus shares the view of the 
front-line leaders and the Patriotic Front 
that Smith’s internal settlement is a clev¬ 
er form of tokenism that, in effect, ensures 
continuing white control of the military, 
the judiciary and the bureaucracy, even if 
a black Prime Minister is installed after 
elections. 

The Administration is probably cor¬ 
rect in assuming that any Rhodesian set¬ 
tlement that does not guarantee true ma¬ 
jority rule is doomed in African eyes Civil 
war. moreover, is all but inevitable unless 
the popular Nkomo is brought into a new 
Zimbabwe government. If it backed the 
internal settlement, the U.S. could face 
the Hobson’s choice of impotent neutral¬ 
ity in the event of a civil war or lonely 
support for a regime denounced by almost 
all of Africa and already stigmatized in 
American documents as "illegitimate.” 
The big question~for which Cy Vance 
will seek the answer on his forthcoming 
AAicao mission—is whether it is too late 
to sett eii of Rhodesia's nationalist fac- 
tionsdnefeasonabie alternative. ■ 


QobozU—a Role for the lleS. : i 

South ji/rica ’s feading black journalist, Percy (jbbosa, 40, raeektfy jit* 
months in prison Jbr hispolitftlalconvictions;nonethdass. heremainsa man t/afod-‘ 
oration who prc^s,rec<mcitiaiion to violence. Althoagh there is growing resentment 
among radicalized blaeks of foreign suppanfbr the Pretoria regime, Qoboza at' 
gues that the U.S. can still exert helpfyl pressure on South Afriea-^prtmarlly 
through V S. corporations that do business therein such a way that his country 
would not become further isolated and its white population more deeply antago¬ 
nized. Qoboza. whose crusading black-oriented daily TYm'flotX'A was suppressed at 
the time of his arrest, is now editor of a new Journal, the Johannesburg Post, iajtf 
week, at Time's behest, he offered this view of what the U.S. can and should do about 
South Africa today: 

I f the internationai community is going to play any meaninglUi role in assisting 
this country to become a just society, it must bear in mind that the level of re¬ 
sistance among the Afrikaners will rise sharply if external pressure should be 
mounted against them. The temptation to dictate specific solutions to South Af¬ 
rica must be avoided. Whatever pressure is exerted must be direefed simply to¬ 
ward bringing ail parties together around a conference table. 

The Afrikaner suffers from an acute persecutiem complex. He believes his ex¬ 
istence is threatened and that there is 
a worldwide consjMiacy, piloted by 
the forces of internationai Commu¬ 
nism, which has as its main otjective 
to drive him into the sea. Therefore, 
his senutivity must always be borne 
in mind, and he must be left with am¬ 
ple space in which to maneuver with 
dignity, Driven into a comer, the Af¬ 
rikaner will take up arms and will 
leave a trail of destruction all along 
the way. What is more, he will leave 
this country in chaos and ruin. 

A bloody racial confrontation is 
what we are all battling .to avoid, and 
I believe deep in my heart that we can 
succeed. It is clear that my own peo¬ 
ple will not be satisfied with crumbs 
from the tables of the privileged 
classes. They will want full participa¬ 
tion in the decision-making processes 
of their country. There is, however, 
the temptation in the minds of many 
people to believe that the situation is 
so hopeless that violence is inevitable. 
We must resist this view with ail our might. We must refuse to surrender to this 
sense oMtopelessness. 

To impose economic sanctions on South ACrica would be to acknowledge total 
abandonment of a peaceful and nesgotuted settlement What is more, the oreation 
of economic chaos here would expedite the very thing we are all trying desper¬ 
ately to avoid; a Uoody racial confrontation. 

There are other, less dan^rotn but effective ways in which pressure can bs 
brought to bear. The Administration can play a crucial role in accelerating the 
processes of change by increasing pressure on the U.S. corpcmtkms operating in 
South Africa. They must be compelled to play a fiir more active rote in helping to 
remove the walto hi discrimination in our country. Far too marly of these corpo¬ 
rations have si^en some very good words but emtinue to drag their feet when it 
comis to meeting their obligations, seeming content to real) the profits extend¬ 
ed to them by a system that exi^oits the nu^rity country's p^le. 

If this global pressure can be brou^t to bev on SoiMh Africa, you wifi have 
played a responsibie and creative rede in avertins a major disaster. What is more, 
you will have helped South Africans OQ find each other. Perhaps,in time Ufis coun¬ 
try cotfid become a shining examide d brotherhood amemg the thiceB and cetald 
play a decisive role in eradicating the true enemies (ff matt in Africa—ignorance, 
disease and hun^. This is a dream many of us have. It is this.dream that bpt 
brought us into conflict with the government' hut a dream qpvinthdess that tye 
pray will one day become a reality. 



Qobe a after Ms rsteasefri detufici 

Prayer for a dream to become reality. 
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PHIUPPINES 

A Marcos Win 

But Laban charges fraud 

i t was a raucous windup to a campaign 
that had already generated a lot of 
noise To draw attention to their cause on 
the eve of the Philippines' first election 
since F'crdinand Marcos declared martial 
law nearly six years ago, supporters of the 
opposition l.aban (Fight) Party last week 
passed the word to turn Manila into a 
symphony of urban sounds Promptly at 
9 p.m , drivers of the capital's colorful 
jeepneys began blai ing their hoi is. house¬ 
wives banged away on tin [Xits, pedestri¬ 
ans slapped their palms on passing buses 
But as election results were being tallied 
over the weekend, it seemed virtually cer¬ 
tain that President Marcos had reserved 
the last note for himself—a chuckle of sat¬ 
isfaction Just as he hud predicted, candi¬ 
dates of his K B L (New .Si.x;icty Move¬ 
ment) were favored to win nearly all of the 
165 races for seats in the newly formed in¬ 
terim National Assembly. 

Chief among the evident losers was 
l.aban Leader Benigno S Aquino Jr. 
the jailed former presidential candidate, 
who was allowed to cast a ballot against 
his archfoe Marcos from prison. Laban 
officials angrily—and convincingly — 
charged that hundreds of their party's 
poll watchers had been prevented, in a 
few cases at gunpoint, from proiierly ob¬ 
serving the voting and that Marcos' party 
had massively rigged the election results. 
The government denied any such fraud, 
saying that many Laban poll watchers 
had simply failed to report for duty What¬ 
ever the facts, with the automatic ;eim- 
position of martial law on election day. 
the Philippines seemed headed for a qui¬ 
eter period. But the campaign proved 
that genuine opposition to Marcos' rule 
does exist. The post-election quiet could 
turn out to be only an intermission be¬ 
tween symphonies. ■ 


DIPLOMACY 

A Tilt Tow ard Turkey 

Carter tries to keep Ankara in the NA TO fold 


E xcept for a fact-finding mission sent 
to the eastern Mediterranean more 
than a year ago, the Carter Administra¬ 
tion's involvement in the festering quar¬ 
rel between two key U .S allies. Greece 
and Turkey, has consisted mostly of hop¬ 
ing the problem would go aw-ay It did 
not The piilicy of lienign neglect has es¬ 
pecially rankled in Ankara, since it is the 
only party in the dispute to be "punished " 
by the U.S- with a congressionally im¬ 
posed embargo on the purchase of .Amer¬ 
ican arms Last week in a belated effort 
to hall a potentially disastrous drifi from 
the fold by the only naio membei to 
share a border with the Soviet Union. Car¬ 
ter asked Congress lo rescind iis ban on 
weapons .sales 

Congress is by no means certain lo 
give the President wh.ii he wants Mem¬ 
bers of the so-called Gteek lobby, which 
organized the Ixiycoli motion after Tur¬ 
key's invasion of Cyprus in 1974. prom¬ 
ised to wage a vigorous campaign against 
Carter's request I ifiing the ban. said 
House Majority Whip John Bradenius. 
would 'undermine the rule of law ' by rc- 
sioring furkey's right to buy U S arms 
while its tnxips continue to occupy mote 
than a thud of C ypriot territory New 
York s Senator Jacob Javiis flatly predict¬ 
ed that the uptxrr house would reject the 
proposal 

The last thing Caricr needs is anoth- , 
er uphill light in C'ongiess. but the pres- I 
sures to make a gesitiic in Ankaia s di- j 
rection were strong and giowing stronger i 
fhough Congress patily lifted the arms | 
ban on three occasions and has allowed ■ 
the Turks to buy a toial of $425 million i 
worth of weapons on credit, fuikey's i 
500.000-man armed forces still need moie j 
new equipment and supplies naT(> Su¬ 
preme Commandei Alexander Haig cal- I 
culutes lhai the rnilitaty's overall eflicien- I 
cy has been cut by 50', since the embargo i 
began Meanwhile, as U S military and j 
other kinds of aid to Turkey have dwin- i 
died. Moscow has hel|H;d fill the void in i 
nonmilitary foims ,'f assistance, with j 
newly granted credits of $800 million in | 
Moscow, Turkey now ranks as the No 4 | 
recipient of Kremlin economic largesse | 
"Because of its histone independence, we j 
didn't ever expect I'urkey to go Soviet," j 
says a U S. Slate IJepurlmcnl official "But j 
it isa fact that many of the younger fuiks | 
arc captivated by the idea of an indepen- i 
dent.'Third World posture " j 

I n March.Turkish Premier Biileni Feev- | 
It. the man who ordered the Cypais 
invasion to protect the island's Turkish 
minority, strongly urged Secretary ofStaie 
Cyrus Vance to seek an end to the em¬ 
bargo. As a sign of good faith, tcevii then i 
took the initiative in setting up the first i 
meeting between Greek and Turkish 
heads of government since the invasion; 


that summit uxik place in the Swiss re¬ 
sort of Montreux When the Administra¬ 
tion failed lo provide a </«/</ pro ifiio, 
Lcevit exploded He notified Washington 
that he would slay home from the an¬ 
nual \'MO ministerial meeting ne.xt 
month in Washington and would set up 
a top-level committee lo reassess Turkey's 
defense prioiiiies based on a "national 
defense concept' 

The latest U S till in the Gieece- Fur- 
key feud naturally drew harsh criticism 
both in Athens and ftom the Cypriot gov¬ 
ernment in Nicosia ' 1 do not believe it 
IS either right or fair ' said Greek De¬ 
fense Minister Lvangelos Aveiof In Nic¬ 
osia. whetc U S Ambassador Rodger Da¬ 
vies WHS killed during a demonstration in 
1974. aulhoiities worked through the 
nighi to gird the American embassy and 
U S Information Center with a protective 
shield of barbed wire Si'ine 2,000 pro- 
Icsieis mostly students, showed up at the 
embassy, but there was no violence 

Fcevii intends lo show his gratitude 
for Carter's move by pioptssing within ten 
days a new peace plan for Cyprus That 
at least would restore a givc-and-get ba¬ 
sis lot he prtK'ess of reconciliation between 
the two countries But if the gives and 
the gets continue to drag on for nearly 
thiec years per round. NATO will remain 
a piobicin family fora long lime ■ 



Turkish Prime Minister BtUent Ecevit 

Waiting for Wathinglon'sc\\i\6 pro quo. 
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FRANCE 

Chaban’s Return 

And Giscard presents some 
not-so-new faces 

I n a masterly televisiwn address to the 
nation alter the center-right's stunning 
electoral victory last month. President 
Valery Giscard d'Esiaing vowed to take 
into account the desires of the 4!i 4"-; w ho 
had voted for the left Specifically, he 
promised that his Cabinet would contain 
some new faces who would symboli/e the 
need for social reform in France But 
when Giscard unveiled his Cabinet last 
week. 25 of the 38 senior and junior min¬ 
isters were old. familiar countenances 
Of the 20 senior ministers named by 
Giscard, 15 had sat m the previous gov¬ 
ernment Among those remaining in 
place: Premier Raymond Banc, who had 
been appointed the previous week; Jus¬ 
tice Minister Alain Peyrefittc. author of 
the bestselling Le Mat Fran^'uix (The 
French Sickness). Health Mmistci Si¬ 
mone Veil, whom polls have shown to be 
the most popular figure in French pol¬ 
itics: Interior Minister Chnstian Bonnet, 
who has been widely praised for his de¬ 
partment’s skill in negotiating the release 
of kidnaped Belgian Baron Fdouard-Jean 
Empain (TiMr. April 10) 

The five senior ministers who 
were not in the previous government 
scarcely qualified as fresh The new 
Minister of Industry, for example, 
is Andrd Giraud. 53, who has been chief 
of France's Atomic Energy Commission 
since 1970. Transportation Minister Joel 
Le Thcule. 48, held a ministerial post 
under Dc Gaulle, while Culture and 
Communications Minister Jean-Philippe 


World 

Lecat, 42. was a familiar figure at the 
Elysee Palace as Giscard’s spokesman. 

The most noteworthy changes in Gis¬ 
card’s new government involved structure 
rather than personalities. The powerfi.il 
i 'inance Ministry, long criticized as a state 
within a state, was divided into'two parts 
--budget and economy—^just as the So¬ 
cialists and Communists had advocated. 
Two moves reinforced Giscard's pledges 
of srK'ial reform. One was Uie creation of 
a large Ministry of Environment and 
.Standard of Living. The other was the el¬ 
evation of Health Minister Veil from 
14th- to third-ranking member of the 
Cabinet, behind Barre and Peyrefitte In 
j all, Giscard's promised "opening" to the 
I left looked to some critics more like an 
! "opening to the past" (as the Communist 
i daily////tt/nunirr'put it). 

M eanwhile discord erupted at the 
opening of the new ly elected Nation- 
j al Assembly last week At issue was the 
! Job of President of the Assembly--a post 
I roughly equivalent to Speaker of the U.S 
House of Repre.sentaiivcs Traditionally, 
the position should have gone to the cho¬ 
sen candidate of the Assembly’s leading 
political party—in this case, the Gaullists. 
who won 25 mure seats in parliament than 
Giscard’s Unton pour la DenuH-raiie Fran- 
t^aise Instead, there was a dramatic con¬ 
test over the presidency involving Gaull- 
ist Leader Jacques Chirac and Giscard 
Chirac’s candidate, incumbent Assembly 
President Edgar Faure. 69, was pitted 
against Giscard’s unavowed but clear 
choice, Jacques Chaban-Dcimas. 63. Al¬ 
though Chirac instructed his Gaullist As¬ 
sembly members to vote for Faure. at least 
twelve of them defected, thus giving Cha- 
ban victory Chirac, who Mill hopes to be¬ 
come President of the Republic when Gis¬ 
card's term expires in 1981. suffered a 



"It was a curious way of beginning cohabitation." 


severe setback. The Oaullist leader had 
been clearly outmaneuvered by the can¬ 
ny Giscard. whose authority appeared to 
be greatly Strengthened. 

Few politicians expected Chaban's 
comeback. He had held the National 
Assembly presidency for more than a 
decade before becoming Premier under 
PresidentGeorges Pompidou in 1969 Un¬ 
ceremoniously dumped by Pompidou 
after newspapers disclosed that he had, le¬ 
gally. paid no income tax for four con¬ 
secutive years, he retired from national 
politics as mayor of Bordeaux. A propo¬ 
nent of the social reforms backed by Gis¬ 
card, he can now offer substantial help 
by mustering parliamentary support be¬ 
hind the presidential policies. Chahan 
shares Giscard's vision of a France in 
which the left-right polarization that has 
divided the country for so long could be re¬ 
placed by government* by consensus. 
Sounding much like Giscard himself last 
week. Chaban told the National As.sem- 
bly: "I return in the same spirit that makes 
human relations rest on honesty, mutual 
respect and tolerance." ■ 

ITAI.Y 

A Further Plea 


‘7 feel somewhat abandoned 

P remier Giulio Andreotti had just con¬ 
cluded his first complete report on the 
kidnaping of Christian Democratic Lead¬ 
er Aldo Moro to a tense .and packed | 
Chamber of Deputies Despite Moro’s let¬ 
ter of the week before, suggesting author¬ 
ities bargain with the terrorists of the Red 
Brigades for his release, the government 
would reject any attempt at extortion by 
the kidnapers, said Andreotti. and stood 
firmly against negotiations. Suddenly Be- 
nigno Zaccagnini, secretary of the ruling 
Christian Democrats, was handed a 
sealed message. Zaccagnini hurried out 
of the chamber A few moments later Ugo 
La Malfa. leader of the centrist Repub¬ 
licans. told the astonished deputies that 
the message was a new letter from Moro. 

The liming of the missive, obviously 
designed to upstage the parliamentary de¬ 
bate, once again demonstrated the terror- 
ists’ skill al holding the country hostage 
to their game of psychological suspense. 
Said one police official grudgingly: "The 
Red Brigades’ sense of stage direction is 
perfect” But if the underlying goal of 
Moro’s ultra-lefbst kidnapers was to sab¬ 
otage Italy’s democratic process and its 
tenuous political balance, they had failed, 
at least so far. The effect of the new chal¬ 
lenge was a closing of ranks behind the 
government’s position. 

The letter to Zaccagnini, like the one 
sent the week before to Interior Minister 
Francesco Cossiga, was handwritten. In 
his earlier messag^j^ Moro wrote that he 
feared he would be forced to disclose of¬ 
ficial secrets harmful to the government. 
This time he plaintively accused his col- 
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leagues of forsaking him. Pleading for •‘re¬ 
alism,” he ar^ed that "the only pcmihle 
pcaitive solution" was "the liberation of 
prisoners on both sides. Time is running 
out fast." He concluded; "In truth. I feel 
somewhat abandoned by all of you " 

As before, the letter failed to make 
any specific demands on behalf of Moro's 
kidnapers. But there was some hope that 
a ransom deal that did not involve the 
Christian Democratic Party or the gov¬ 
ernment might be worked out privately. 
Such a move would have a precedent 
When the son of former Stwialist Party 
Leader Francesco de Martino was kid¬ 


naped in Naples last year, his release 
was secured with a reported ransom of 
$880,000, raised by wealthy parly backers 
and a subscription among the member¬ 
ship The main difference is that the De 
Martino kidnaping turned out to be the 
work of common criminals, w hile the Red 
Brigades have shown less interest in ran¬ 
som money than m fomenting terror and 
mocking police cffoi is to capture them. At 
week’send. even as the trial of 15 Red Bi i- 
gadcs defendants continued in Turin, a 
leading industrialist in Genoa was wound¬ 
ed by two gunmen on his way to work A 
man saying he was from the Red Brigades 


claimed responsibility for the ambush in a 
phone call to a newspaper. 

Meanwhile Po;x: Paul VI. a longtime 
friend of Moro's. made a direct rwisonal 
appeal for his release. But in his usual Sim- 
day-iuxui blessing to the crowd in St Pe- 
lei's Square, the Pope denied that he had 
"any particular indications" about what 
he called this "painful affair." thereby re¬ 
futing rumors that Vatican officials had 
licen 111 secret contact with the kidnap¬ 
ers Pleaded His l(olines.s "To the un¬ 
known authors of the terrifying plot, we 
addiess a piCNsing apiical to implore them 
togive the pi isoncr Ins lilxirty " ■ 


HUMAN RIGHTS 

Th e S tr an ge Case of Johnny Harris 

Moscow creates a new ’‘civil lights "martyr 


ignroiests arc mounting on the entire 
tr planet against the U S court's dis¬ 
graceful sentencing of Johnny Harris on 
a fabricated charge," declared Tass Ac¬ 
cording to the Soviet news agency, a peas¬ 
ant from the South Russian region of 
Krasnodar described Harris' fate as "tan¬ 
tamount to a lynching'” As for the pres¬ 
ident of Outer Mongolian State Univer¬ 
sity. he concluded that the Harris case 
proves American justice "is not worth a 
rap " From the frozen taiga of Siberian 
Yakutia came the informed opinion of 
Farm Worker T, Volkov that Hams' trial 
was "a gross violation of the Helsinki 
agreement ' According to Oil 
Worker A Pamuratov in Task 
kent. Harris w'as convicted 
"solely because of his dark skin " 

In sum. concluded Tass last 
week, "the Soviet people reso¬ 
lutely demand a halt to the ex¬ 
ecution of Johnny Harris—a 
fighter for the civil rights of 
black Americans." 

Johnny who’ Even many 
civil rights activists in the U S 
would be pu/zled by the Soviet 
press campaign on behalf of a 
"new Martin Luther King" who 
was on the verge of becoming a 
martyr of American racist injus¬ 
tice, A native of Birmingham, 

Harris. 32, seems an improbable 
choice as a hero In 1974 he was 
serving five consecutive life sen¬ 
tences for robbery and rape. 

Then, during a not at Fountain 
Correctional Center at Atmore. 

Ala , Harris killed a white guard 
by slabbing him 27 times with a 
homemade knife. At his 1975 tri¬ 
al. Harris was sentenced to 
death under a rarely used 1864 
Alabama statute that mandates 
execution of a defendant found 
guilty of first-degree murder 
while serving a life sentence. 

Harris' lawyer has stated that 
the trial prosecutor would not 
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have asked for the death penalty had the 
defendant been w hue or the guard black - 
There is no evidence however, that liar 
ris. who was (irst convicted of burglary 
when he was 16. has ever been a fighter 
for civil or human rights He was con¬ 
demned to die in the eiccinc chair on 
March 10, but a Mobile, Ala . district 
judge issued a last-nunutc 60-day stay of 
execution 

The timing of that scheduled execu¬ 
tion helps explain the Soviets' sudden es- 

^Amnesty Intcrnaiional h<F> taken up Uiiitis 
cause hec«»usc ihc I ondon-kiscd oipant/aiion is up- 
pkjscd to capital pumshmciu 


rxiusal of the Hams case. It coincided 
sMth the end of the Bclgiadc Conference 
on r.tiropean Security and Cixrpcration on 
March 9. On that day. Ihc USSR, man¬ 
aged til suppress any mention of human 
rights in the final dcKumcnl produced by 
the conferees, even though the 35-nation 
meeting had been called to review com¬ 
pliance w'lth the 1975 Helsinki accords, 
including its human rights prov isions The 
Russians evidently seized on the case of 
Johnny Harris as a convenient rifxiste 

T he Harris case diatribes liecloud the 
Kremlin's stepped-up tiersecution 
of human rights activists in the U S.S R 
7'he KGH's mam target small groups of 
dissidents who monitor Soviet compliance 
with the Helsinki agreements on human 
rights In the past 14 months 22 mem¬ 
bers of these groups have been at rested 
Among the most notable are 
Physicist Yuri Orlov and Writer 
Alexander Ginzburg, who are 
chatged with “anti-.Sovict agita¬ 
tion and ptopaganda " Comput¬ 
er Specialist Anatoli .Shcharan- 
sky IS accused of treason 

Gngoii Goldshlein 46. and 
Pyoti Vins. 21. menibcMs iif Hel¬ 
sinki watch groui>s in Georgia 
and the Ukraine have been sen¬ 
tenced to tme year in eoncentra- 
tion camps foi "malicious eva- I 
sion of socially useful labor" | 
Leaders of a similar group in i 
Kiev, Lnginecr Myroslav Ma- | 
rinovych. 28. and Historian My- 
kola Malusevych. 30. have been 
sentenced to seven years in jail 
plus five years of internal exile 
foi '■anli-&.>viet agitation " 

One irony of the Soviet press 
campaign on behalf of Harris is 
Mosei'w's professed horror that 
he faces the death penally In 
the Soviet Union, people found 
guilty of such crimes as bribery, 
graft and theft of state property 
are sometimes executed by fir¬ 
ing squad Last month, one A G 
Metlushko was sentenced to 
death in Byelorussia fc>r a se¬ 
ries of armed assaults—crimes 
for which Johnny Harris got 
life. ■ 



Guard* •Mort Johnny Harris to hearing tai Alabama courthouse 

Protests from a peasant, president and Siberian farm worker. 
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Roddy, pKylw g, at r ocording atudo 

Neither an ^sex nor a virgin queen. 


BRITAIN 

Margaret + Roddy = Royal Furor 

The princess s reputation was ailing 


I t was not a good week for Her Royal 
Highness The Princess Margaret. 47. 
Deputy Colonel in Chief of the Royal 
Anglian Regiment. Colonel in Chief of 
the Royal Highland Fusiliers and. among 
other things, president of the Fnglish Folk 
Dance and Song Society Sulfering from 
flu. the princess lay ill abed at Windsor 
Castle, where the royal family had assem¬ 
bled for an e.xtended Easter holiday. 
There, according to well-placed reports. 
Queen Eluabeth II had a serious talk with 
her younger sister about Margaret's 
swinging life-style Reason the princess's 
reputation, as well as her health, was ail¬ 
ing Not only was her name being 
splashed luridly and critically across the 
headlines of British tabloids, but her 
goveinment allowance was also under at¬ 
tack. as a result of a flamboyant four-year 
relationship with Roderick (Roddy) 
Llewellyn, 30. a sometime disco owner. 
iK'casional landscape gardener, and 
would-bc pop singer. 

Along with other members of the roy¬ 
al family, Margaret was due for a raise by 
means of the "civil list." which was taken 
under consideration by Parliament last 
week In all. the Labor government an¬ 
nounced a 9 2'V increase m the allotment 
for the royal family, raising the total to 
$5,290,000, with most of the money going 
to the Queen How much of the increase 
was Margaret s only the Prime Minister 
and the Royal Exchequer knew, but her 
raise was estimated at about $10,000. 
which would bring her annual salary to 
around $110,000 Parliamentary anti- 
royalists were unhappy about that. Said 
Laborite M.P Willte Hamilton. Com¬ 
mons' most vigorous monarchy baiter "If 
any of the increase goes to Margaret, there 
will be nationwide outrage " Hamilton de¬ 
manded that each of the royals on the civil 
list be haled before a parliamentary select 
committee to justify the stipends 

The public controversy over Marga¬ 
ret's behavior was a field day for I.ondon's 
popular press The Sunday New.v of the 
World bluntly asked its readers: "Do you 
think Princess Margaret gives us value for 
our moncy’.^" (Three out of four readers 
answered no.) Even some traditional sup¬ 
porters of the royal family were critical of 
Margaret and her relationship with Rod¬ 
dy "I consider Princess Margaret to have 
completely let the side down." com¬ 
plained one saddened letter writer to the 
pro-Tory Evening Standard. Declared the 
Bishop of Truro. Graham Leonard: “If 
you accept the public life, you must accept 
a severe restriction on your personal con¬ 
duct." After some of his fellow clergymen 
complained that he had been a bit too ex¬ 
plicit. Leonard said that he was merely 
praying that Margaret “should be given 
the strength to make the right Judgment.” 


The principal complaint against Mar¬ 
garet IS that she has embarrassed the 
royal family by carrying on a more or 
less open dalliance with a younger man, 
without seeking a divorce from her es¬ 
tranged husband. Lord Snowdon; the two 
have been separated since March 1976. 
The princess first met Roddy in 1974 at 
a house party in Scotland. As her mar¬ 
riage to Snowdon cooled, Roddy began 
making ever more frequent visits to Ken¬ 
sington Palace, Margaret’s London home. 
Later the princess and her new com¬ 
panion made a series of unchaperoned 
holiday visits, without her two children, 
to the languid Caribbean isle of Mus- 
lique. l.ast month, on the fourth such 
idyl, the couple were photographed to¬ 
gether for the first time upon arriving. 
On Mustique. Roddy was stricken with 
a bleeding ulcer and rushed to a hos¬ 
pital in nearby Barbados. Margaret hov¬ 
ered anxiously at his bedside When Llew¬ 
ellyn returned home, he committed the 
ultimate indiscretion— in royal circles 
—of talking directly to newsmen about _ 
the lady he coyly calls "P M ” "I et them 
all critici/e I don't mind I would like 
to see them do all her jobs in the won¬ 
derful way that she does. It's the most dif¬ 
ficult job in the world " 

I n fact, one of the complaints about Mar¬ 
garet IS that she has been so busy with 
Roddy that she has not been doing her 
job all that well lately last year she at¬ 
tended only 86 of the civic, cultural or 
charitable functions that protocol requires 
her to attend, compared with an average 
of 115 in the years before her marriage 
crumbled. So far in 1978 she has made 
only twelve royal appearances, although 
her schedule suddenly became busier af¬ 
ter Ell/itheth's talk at Windsor Castle. Be¬ 
fore the flu hit her last week, the princess 
was due in Edinburgh to attend the an¬ 
nual meeting of the Scottish Children's 
League, followed by the annual meeting 
of the Royal Scottish Society of the Pre¬ 
vention of Cruelty to Children. 

While critics insist that Margaret 
should either shape up or retire complete¬ 
ly to private life (meaning off the public 
dole), the princess also has some sympa¬ 
thetic defenders. Columnist Peregrine 
Worsthorne of the Daily Telegraph, a 
staunch monarchist, insists that “royal 
black sheep there are bound to be " and ar¬ 
gues that it is no crime for a Windsor 
woman to admire younger men. partic¬ 
ularly in England’s second Elizabethan 
age. “Admittedly.” adds Worsthorne in 
afterthought. "Roddy Llewellyn is no Es¬ 
sex or Walter Ralgigh, but then she her¬ 
self is no virgin queen.” The princess's 
defenders also recall Margaret’s pathetic 
trauma of 1955. when she was forced to 
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end her much publicized romance with 
R.A.F. Group Captain Peter Townsend. 

At week's end sources close to the 
Crown were whispering that Margaret 
had decided not to relinquish her regal du¬ 
ties. in order to keep her regal perks Thus 
the burning question was whether or not 
she would relinquish Roddy, in the face 
of public criticism. Chances were that the 
answer would be no. The princess, after 
all. had family precedent on her side. 
When her great-grandfather King Ed¬ 
ward vn was Prince of Wales, he had nu¬ 
merous well-publici/ed liaisons while he 
waited for Queen Victoria to surrender 
the throne. ■ 

Football 

Fanimals 

Hooliganism wreaks havoc 
with soccer 

A t London's Upton Park, the Chelsea 
goalie lay bleeding and unconscious 
after being accidentally kicked in the 
head by a West 1 lam forward ' Let's have 
another one'" screamed the West Ham 
fans Sporadic fights broke out in the 
stands, and 147 people were either arrest¬ 
ed or ejected from the arena At Mill- 
wall, in East London. 32 manic raners 
for the home club were jailed in the wake 
of a mid-game brawl that left 45 injured, 
including eleven fxihcemen. Returning to 
England after watching iheii team lose 
to a West German squad. LiverptKvl par¬ 
tisans looted a duty-free shoo on the 
Channel ferry After landing at l olke- 
stone. they proceeded to ransack the spe¬ 
cial tram that earned them the rest of 
the way home 

All across Britain, brawling stK'cer 
fans have expkKled in mindless orgies, 
hurling bricks and bottles at one anoth¬ 
er. kicking and punching referees and po¬ 
licemen. roaming the streets on postgamc 
sprees, breaking windows and trashing 
stores .A growing problem in other Eu¬ 
ropean countries as well, sixicer hooligan¬ 
ism in England is at violent odds with 
the hand-clapping civility of Wimbledon 
and cricket crowds. Manchester United 
btxisters. regarded by police as Britain's i 
most savage, have been caught carrying 
razor-like, sharpened combs, brass knuck¬ 
les. meat cleavers, chains and knives In 
several stadiums the nastiest new weap- j 
on is the dart two weeks ago. the l.on- i 
don Daily Mail ran photographs of a pair | 
of unlucky teen-age spectators with darts | 
sticking out of their skulls. I 

On the theory that football “fanimals" 
have succeeded Teddy boys, skinheads, 
mods and rockers as England's latest cult 
criminals, sociologists and psychologists 
have been attending games to ponder and 
probe the causes. According to Oxford 
Psychologist Peter Marsh, the "Saturday 
afternoon fever" is a cathartic release 
from the drabness of weekday working- 
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Wounded Millwall partisan being led away for treatment during soccer match 



Spectators getting involved in a game at East London stadium 

Cathanic release from the drabness of workinf'-citiss life 




class life, Anthroixilogist Desmond Mor¬ 
ns. author of The \aked Ape (and also a 
director of the Oxfoid United I'cxitball 
team), dismisses the rowdyism as "ritual 
rudeness" with "liiile oi mi bUxxlletting. 
merely threat displays as in the animal 
world " In soccer fanaticism Morns 
detects "quasi-religious elements and 
tiappings of churchgoing as it used to be 
the chanting, special costumes, rhythmic 
clapping and the rest The singing of the 
Liverpool 'Kop' |end-/,one crowd 1 resem¬ 
bles a cathedral choir'"—-at least when it 
sings out winning scores to the lune of 
Amazing Grace C Two-one. two oo-one, 
two-one. two-one") 

F ootball Association officers take a less 
sanguine view of the violence. After 
the Millwall not. liquor was permanently 
banned from the home field, and the team 
was penalized by being ordered to play 
all cup matches at opponents' arenas for 
the next two years. Other clubs have tried 


banning boo/e, increasing police protec¬ 
tion and even eliminating special football 
trains to away games Courts fine unruly 
fans, but $3 7 million worth of such fines 
remain unpaid by miscicaius, most of 
whom are woiking-class youths. 

"1 just don't know the answer." con¬ 
fesses .Sir Harold Thpmpson, chairman of 
the l ootball Association "Hcxiliganism 
seems to lx: becoming a reg^ar ivcur- 
rcncc. I would like to see these ■people pre¬ 
vented from going to the matches by being 
lix'ked up on Saturday " 

'Sir Walter Wmterbottom. former 
manager of England's national team, has 
suggested a direct approach install cages 
around the end zone, where standing- 
nx'm crowds are packed in shoulder to 
shoulder, to control wild spectators. That 
mighi not be inconsistent with the fans' 
self-image After being castigated by the 
press as "animals." supporters of Man¬ 
chester United cheerfully responded with 
a new chant: "We hate the humans " ■ 
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Ufttwilng to govMmwiit spokesman biAurukun Spltmingtlvoaci from human hair Making firo by rubbing sticlu|ogothar 


AUSTRAIIA 

Anger in Aurukun 

Premier Joh defends his turf 

L ife is slow at Aurukun, the aborigine 
settlement (fxip. 764) tterched beside 
the steamy Archer River flats on Aus¬ 
tralia's remote Cape 'Vork peninsula in 
Queensland Children play near the clus¬ 
ter of primitive huts constructed from 
weatherboards and iron sheeting, the men 
flsh or venture into the scrub in search of 
wild pigs and wallabies. Little has 
changed since the Presbyterian Church 
established the settlement in 1904. but the 
red soil that serves as the floor of the ab¬ 
origines' roughhewn huts may well prove 
a battleground for their future. Three 
years ago, the Tipperary Land Corp . an 
American exploration and development 
compiany, discovered that the Aurukuns 
were living atop a bauxite deposit worth 
about SI billion. One of the questions be¬ 
hind legislation rushed through the Aus¬ 
tralian Parliament last week: Who would 
profit from the discovery? 

Until a few years ago, the beneficiaries 
would not have been the aborigines. Dis¬ 
persed by British settlers who appeared 
on the island during the late 18th cen¬ 
tury. their land forcibly appropriated, 
their Stone Age customs irreparably dis¬ 
rupted. Australia's ,150,000 aborigines 
have boajme a rootless people, plagued 
by crim^Qnemployment and alcoholism. 
Only in tfie past few years has the gov¬ 
ernment made any attempt to improve 
their situation by giving them full citi¬ 
zenship and providing adequate educa¬ 
tion. health and other services. 

Encouraged by these belated mea¬ 
sures, the aborigines have awakened to a 
new;gwarencs$ of their ri^ts. When the 
Quemland government si^ed an agree¬ 
ment-on behalf of the aborigines deeding 
them only 3' ; of all mining profits, the 
Aurukun pc>>p|e claimed they had not 
been sufficiently consulted and challenged 
the <)l«fision. In 1976, they began a pro¬ 


tracted legal action opposing the deal, but 
seemed to have lost when the Privy Coun¬ 
cil in London earlier this year ruled 
against them Soon after the judgment, 
Queensland's Minister for Aboriginal and 
Island Affairs, Charles Porter, charged 
that the Aurukun settlement was incapa¬ 
ble of handling its health, education and 
maintenance problems, and announced 
that the state would take over manage¬ 
ment of the reservation 

But the aborigines, no longer docile, 
promptly dispatched an appeal signed by 
most members of their tribe—some signed 
with thumbprints—and sent it to Prime 
Minister Malcolm Fraser, a confirmed op¬ 
ponent of Queensland's resolutely unen¬ 
lightened policies toward the aborigines. 



Que wiilam l Pwm lerJelt Bi efce P e t er i en 

Making a career out cf opposing Copberra. 


Fraser responded quickly. "The issue is 
the need for aborigines on reserves to be 
able to manage their own affairs like oth¬ 
er Australians, " he declared, and an¬ 
nounced that he would pass special leg¬ 
islation giving self-management to all 
Queensland aboriginal communities 
Queensland's aborigines have long 
had much to complain about. Theirs is 
the only Australian state that has refused, 
to recognize aboriginal land rights. The 
government confines many aborigines on 
reserves in a virtual police state of restric¬ 
tive laws—curfews, a rule stipulating that 
aborigines must allow "an authorized per¬ 
son to enter Itheir homes] -for the pur¬ 
pose of inspection,” even ordinances reg¬ 
ulating the consumption of beer. Behind 
these policies stands Queensland Premier 
Johannes (Premier Joh) Bjelke-Petersen. 
a hard-line autocrat who wants to run his 
state without interference from the fed¬ 
eral government Joh has made a career 
of opposing Australia's national govern¬ 
ment. Considered arrogant and dictato¬ 
rial by many liberals, he is nonetheless a 
skilled negotiator who has until now man¬ 
aged to ward off Fraser's attempts to im¬ 
pose reform. 

I n fact, no sooner had Fraser's legisla¬ 
tion passed through national Parlia¬ 
ment last week than the wily BJelke-Pe- 
tersen announced that he had abolished 
the Aurukun reservation, thus making the 
area state-controlled crown land. This 
ploy gave the Queensland government to¬ 
tal control over Aurukun and set the scene 
for the most serious federal-state clash in 
years. Foiled, at least temporarily, Fra¬ 
ser and his Cabinet met in emergency ses¬ 
sion and at week's end were still ponder¬ 
ing their next move. 

Meanwhile, the Aurukuns could have 
a secret bar^ining chip of their own. 
Some superstitious members of the tribe 
have reported that the dreaded meri-meri 
men—Aurukun witch doctors—were 
sighted in dugout canoes ofiSshore from the 
settlement. They had come, it was inti- | 
mattkl, to put a curse on Premier Jdi. 
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Archaeologist explaining bas-relief to Mexico’s President Jost Ldpez PortHIo (third from left) 


Moon Goddess 


Uncovering Coyolxauhqui 

W hen public utility repair crews dig¬ 
ging at a busy Mexico City sticct 
corner in February made their find, it cre¬ 
ated an instant sensation. Rumors arose 
that the long-lost tiea.sute of Monte/uma 
11. the A/tec emperor at the time of the 
Spanish conquest, had finally been livat- 
ed. As archaeologists roped off the site, in¬ 
dignant Me.xicans protested. We have a 
right to the gold We pay our ta.xcs " 

What the workmen found was not 
gold, but a treasure nonetheless. It has 
now been identified as a huge pre-Colum¬ 
bian bas-relief of the Aztec nuxm god¬ 
dess C'oyoixauhqui. Probably sculpted in 
the eaily I5ih century, the circular stone, 
.1.3 meters (II ft.) across and weighing 
some 20 tons, has relief images of the dis¬ 
membered goddess's limbs, torso and 
head scattered all over its surface The 
carnage depicts a well-known episode 
from Aztec mythology When I he moth¬ 
er of the gods was pregnant for the last 
time, so the story goes, her other offspring 
—the moon, planets and stars- became 
so jealous that they plotted to kill her At 
the very moment of matricide, the newly 
born war and sun god. HuitzilopcKhth. 
leaped from the womb and avenged his 
mother by killing his murderous siblings. 
The victims ofhis rage included the beau- 
yful Coyolxauhqui, who was cut into bits 
Tl^at is why, according to Aztec legend, 
n starts off full each month, then 
iSjiSdly diminishes m size 

pi for one small crack, the bas- 


relief is perfectly preserved, a sign that it 
was apparently buried prior to the Span¬ 
ish invasion, thus escaping destruction by 
the conquistadors Along with the stone, 
diggers fbund six skulls, stone knives and 
other objects pt^ssibly linked to the niual 
human .sacrifice practiced by the A/tecs. 
Scientists suspect that many more pre-Co¬ 
lumbian objects may lie hidden under 
Mexico City's streets. ■ 

Miracle Plant 


Anyone for winged beans? 

A few years ago, Noel Vietmeyer, a staff 
director of the National Academy of 
Sciences, was surprised to find in a col¬ 
lection of reports on tropical plants one 
with a curious title; "Psophocarpus tetra- 
gonohhus- Crop with a Future'.'” Neither 
Vietmeyer nor any other agriculture sci¬ 
entist would be surprised today, For the 
plant, better known as “the winged bean” 
because of the four winglike flanges on 
Its pod. IS now regarded as a great green 
hope among the experts who worry about 
new food sources for the overpopulated 
and underdeveloped world. 

"It s a veritable backyard supermar¬ 
ket." exults Vietmeyer. who has probably 
done as much as anyone to drum up the 
new enthusiasm for the winged bean. 
"From top to bottom.” he explains, “it is 
all edible. The leaves are like spinach, the 
stems like asparagus, and you can eat the 
flowers and the tubers too. And after they 
are steamed or boiled, the seeds and pods 
taste like good mushrooms.” 

There are other attractions. As a le¬ 


gume, the winged bean converts its own 
nitrogen from the atmosphere, thani^ to 
a happy symbiosis with guest Rkitobtum 
bacteria in the plant’s potato-like tubers. 
Consequently, it needs no fertilizer and 
even enriches the soil in which it grows. 
Any parts picky humans do not want to 
eat can be fed to cattle. As Horticulturist 
Jack Kelly of the University of Florida’s 
Institute of Food and Agriculture Scienc¬ 
es puts it, “It’s like the butcher’s pig. Ev¬ 
erything’s useful but the oink.” 

In certain parts of Asia, such as Bur¬ 
ma, Sumatra and New Guinea, the 
winged bean is old potatoes. A sturdy, 
largely disease-resistant vine, it requires 
very little attention and grows with ease 
in rainy, tropical areas. The winged bean 
does more than just fill stomachs. Indo¬ 
nesians traditionally usd’cxtracts to treat 
eye and ear infections and cure dyspep¬ 
sia; Malaysians claim a lotion concoct^ 
from the plant helps soothe smallpox. 

If the winged bean is such a boun- 
tiftil miracle, why was it so long neglect¬ 
ed outside its native habitat? For one 
thing, like coilard greens and peanuts in 
the U.S. South, it has been a peasant food, 
scorned by middle-class palates. Even 
when the world's agronomists began 
working on the green revolution by cre¬ 
ating new strains of higher-yield plants, 
they concentrated so heavily on major 
crops like wheat, nee, maize and sorghum 
that humbler plants were overlooked. 

N ow these attitudes are changing As 
the ctist of the fertilizers needed to 
boost yields for such crops soars prohib¬ 
itively. and as other resources become 
scarcer, experts have pressed the search 
for cheaper, easier-to-raise alternatives. 
In this hunt, many other plants arc being 
rediscovered. Among them the Mexican 
leucaena tree (as a forage for cattle), the 
jojoba bean (for its oil) and the South- 
west's weedlike guayule (as a source of 
natural rubber). 

Experimental winged-bean plantings 
arc now under way in some 50 countries, 
partly as a result of a. widely distributed re¬ 
port by the National Academy of Scienc¬ 
es that concluded “The wing^ bean ap¬ 
pears to have great potential for easing 
the problem of protein malnutrition 
throughout the humid tropics.” But for all 
their enthusiasm, scientists admit that to 
begin widespread growth and use of the 
plant where it has never been grown be¬ 
fore may involve obstacles, botanical and 
otherwise. Indeed, so perverse are human 
beings that it may prove a difficult things 
to change eating habits. As the Univer¬ 
sity of Florida's Kelly points out, though, 
scientists might take a lesson from his¬ 
tory. When Louis XVI tried to popular¬ 
ize potatoes in France during the 18th cen¬ 
tury, the prople refjjsed to eat them—until 
he esublished a royal potato garden, 
which the peasants ptromptly invaded toi; i 
get at the King'snewerop. M J 




depends on electronics. 


Where the airlanes converge 
on a major airport, the sky 
becomes a gigantic round¬ 
about, thirty or forty miles in 
diameter and four or five 
miles high, full of traffic 
travelling at 500 m.p.h. or 
more. Aircraft enter from 
many directions, all making 
for the approach to the land¬ 
ing runway. From the centre 
comes a stream of airaaft 
climbing towards the air- 
lanes. Even in clear weather 
pilots see few if any of the 
other planes. In cloud they 
see nothing beyond their 
windscreens. Only air traffic 
controllers watching the air¬ 
craft as moving dots on a 
radar display can maintain 
safe distances between 
them. Without radar and 
other electronic aids 
modern air traffic would be 
unthinkable. 

PHIIIPS 




Philips. Wbridng 
on safety 




A. 


In total, we offer moreflights between more cities in Europe, Middle East, Orient and A ustralasia, than any other airline. 



S ome people choose 
an airline for its 
more convenient schedules. 

But on top of this, there are the little things. 
Like service on the way. 

From serene flight hostesses 
who’U care for you as A 

only they know how. Jgf 
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ow you con hove doy/dote convenience combined with 
superb quartz accuracy in a watch of slim elegance. 

EIKO ULTRA-THIN DAY/DATE QUARTZ 
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Q ueen IVIa ry in Virginia _ 

Norfolk launches Thea Musgrave's newest opera 


N orfolk, home of the world’s largest na¬ 
val base, may have launched a thou¬ 
sand ships, but it has never christened 
much in the way of the arts. The city (pop. 
330.0(X)) lacks the colonial quaintness of 
nearby Williamsburg, the antebellum al¬ 
lure of Savannah or Charleston’s success¬ 
ful new Spoleto Festival. But in 1975, Nor¬ 
folk acquired some culture; the Virginia | 
C^ra Association. The founders were a 
group of wealthy, energetic women who 
took over the old 1,800-seat Center The¬ 
ater, a concrete WPA-era pile blessed only 
with gtxxi acoustics. They pushed ticket 
sales hard and put on La Bohhne. What's 
more, they played to a full house. 

Three seasons later, the V.O.A. has 
grown into a small but lively stable com¬ 
pany. With Peter Mark, 37, as its artistic 
director and conductor, the group draws 
its orchestra and chorus from the nearby 
area and casts young stars from the re¬ 
gional opera circuit in principal roles. 
V.O.A began by wooing its audience with 
bubbly comic stalwarts VThf Bather of Se¬ 
ville) and Puccini tearjerkers (Madama 
Butterfly). 

Last week, in a giant step, the V O A. 
abandoned the standard repertory and 
embraced 20th century music by present¬ 
ing the American premiere of Mary. 
Queen of Scots, a grand opera*oy Scottish 
Composer Thea Musgrave, 49 The choice 
was audacious. Mary calls foi 13 prin¬ 
cipals and a 32-membcr chorus, a taxing 
assignment for V.O.A’s limited resources 
and tiny (28 ft deep) stage. V.O A gam¬ 
bled and won—to prolonged applause 
Mary. Queen of Scots chronicles the 
seven-year period from Mary’s return to 
Scotland in 1561, the widow of the King 
of France, to her flight to England in 
1568, forced by her half brother James 


Stewart, Earl of Moray. Musgrave, the 
composer and the wife of Artistic Direc¬ 
tor Mark, also wrote the libretto. Her story 
crackles with emotional tension: between 
Mary, young, lovely and impulsive, 
James, who craves power; the hotheaded 
soldier, the Earl of Bothwell; and the weak 
courtier. Lord Darnley. her cousin who 
becomes her husband 

Originally commissioned by the Scot¬ 
tish Opera, the music is built on a dis¬ 
sonant counterpoint between the vocal 
lines and orchestration. Although it has 
little charm or lyricism, the score does 
have strength. And there arc some mas¬ 
terly touches, as m a ballroom scene in 
Act I in which Bothwell (sung by Barry 
Busse) and his soldiers watch awkwardly 
as Mary (Ashley Putnam) and her court¬ 
iers dance stately pavanes. Infuriated by 
the perfumed elegance, Bothwell strides 
forward and belts forth a rough .Scottish 
reel. The roistering tunc and sinister 
tremolo accompaniment overwhelm the 
lulelike Renaissance melody of the dance 
—and the musical battle foreshadows real 
ones to come. 

There was not a weak voice or wood¬ 
en actor in the conqiany. Ashley Putnam, 
25. is a talented striking new star who de- 
j buted professionally with the V.O.A back 
in 1976. two months before she shared 
first place in the prestigious Metropolitan 
Opera national auditions. Her lustrous so¬ 
prano voice handles high notes with au; 
thority, and her acting is gcxid enough for 
Broadway. She manages to crystallize cer¬ 
tain moments: a softened Itxik at James 
(Jake Gardner) even as they feud; a co¬ 
quettish triumph as queen of her ball. 

The whole enterprise worked together 
with remarkable precision. The chorus 
had rehearsed weekly since last Novem- 
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ber, and the principals had arrived in 
early March for their own thorou^ 
coaching. ’’Many companies around ^ 
country indulge in 'instant opera.’ spend¬ 
ing all of their money on one star who 
comes in three days before the perfor¬ 
mance,” says Mark. ’’But we want a 
healthy balance of drama and music.” 

The list of subscribers has grown from 
3,600 for the first full season to 6,500 fijf 
the current three-production season, and 
the budget from what one board member 
calls “deficit spending” to $370,000 this 
year and a projected $500,000 the next. 
All the shows are sold out. 


A dashing, ebullient musician and pro¬ 
fessor at the University of California 
at Santa Barbara. Mark spends half of 
each year at Norfolk, polishing produc¬ 
tions and scouting new talent. Another 
power behind Mary’s throne is Edythe 
Harrison, the iron-willed president of 
V.O.A. A self-proclaimed promoter, she 
hounded—among others—her next-door 
neighbor Norfolk Mayor Vincent Thomas 
for support: the city finally built an 
orchestra pit in the Center Theater and 
refurbished it (at a combined cost of 
$ 100,000) She even, so the story goes, got 
a little help on the side from the Navy in 
transporting the Scottish Opera’s ornate 
costumes from Scotland to Norfolk. 

The next step, according to Harrison, 
is to transform Norfolk into a “major op¬ 
era center.” with summer and light opera 
and a touring company. “If we’ve done 
what we’ve done in three years, we can 
certainly accomplish that.” says Harrison 
confidently. If Mary is any measure, she 
IS right. — Aaa^yaSwm 

Gardner and Putnam in Mary 






"1 have never met a dumb¬ 
er broad," complains BetteMd- 
ler. Who could it be? Why. the 
Divine Miss M happens to be 
describing the Divine Miss M. 
The occasion: an interview 
with herself for the tenth-an¬ 
niversary issue of After Dark 
magazine. She also appears on 
the cover, kicking up her heels 
above a sea of balloons .Soon 
she will be kicking off her first 
movie, which, she promises, is 
"nothing with flying saucers. 
Nothing with sharks." The 
Rose is the story of a flamboy¬ 
ant. 1960s blues singer. "It s 
not about Janis Joplin. It's 
about a blues singer who wins 
—beats life at its own game, ’ 
insists Bette Her co-star is Alan 
Bates, who plays her manager. 
'T've never met Miss Midler." 



SoUisnitsyn pleads for a friend 


he said after signing for the 
part. Both hope their work to¬ 
gether will not put anyone in 
mind of Belle’s last nightclub 
act. "Close Encounters of the 
Worst Kind.” 


She struggled with the So¬ 
viet secret police when they 
broke into her Moscow apart¬ 
ment to arrest her husband. Al¬ 
exander, and now. at a distance. 
Natalya Solztienitsyn is strug¬ 
gling with them again. This 
tjme she is speaking out for the 
Itol/benltsyns' longtime friend 
Alexander Clnzburg, 41. Ginz¬ 



BubbUng over about her role bi TbeflOse, Midler plays cover girl 


burg, until his arrest 14 months 
ago. was the administrator in 
the U.SS.R. of the $17 mil¬ 
lion Russian Social Fund, es¬ 
tablished and financed by Sol¬ 
zhenitsyn. Before he was sent 
to Kaluga prison for alleged 
anti-Soviet activities, Ginzburg 
managed todistributeS360,000 
to the ‘wives, children and 
parents of political prisoners of 
conscience who need support,” 
says Natalya. To help draw at¬ 
tention to his plight, the Sol¬ 
zhenitsyns set up a Ginzburg 
Defense Committee in the 
U.S., composed of artists, jour¬ 
nalists and politicians. Last 
week Natalya leff the secluded 
Solzhenitsyn estate near Cav¬ 
endish, Vt.. and flew to Lon¬ 
don to launch the committee 
abroad. Said she: “The case of 
Alexander Ginzburg should 
draw the attention of all peo¬ 
ple. irrespective of their polit¬ 
ical views.” 


CMstlaan Barnard will soon 
have to put down his scalpel 
because of arthritis in his 


hands, but he is just warming 
up as a writer The co-author 
of a couple of novels with med¬ 
ical themes, the South African 
heart surgeon last week began 
i a weekly column for Johannes- 
' burg’s Rand Daily Mail. Al¬ 
though he is consigned to the 
women's pages. Barnard, 55, 
addressed himself to men. 
Where, he wonders, do men 
stand “now that the stronger 
sex has escaped from the bou¬ 
doir and the kitchen?” Says he: 
“The dainty little thing who 
sets your pulse racing as she 
trips along the street ahead of 
you or displays herself curvily 
on a beach is nature’s chosen 
sex. She is a much more phys¬ 
iologically efficient arrange¬ 
ment than your hairy, paunchy 
frame." And to make matters 
worse, warned Barnard, artifi¬ 
cial insemination and women’s 
improved breadwinning ability 
could make the male obsolete 
in some sci-fi future. As the 
doctor secs it. “A few of la may 
be kept in benign captivity for 
education and othw purposes, 
but don’t count on it.” 


It was robots v. romance. 
And the winner? Well, la-de- 
dah. It was Annie Hall. 'Though 
Star Wars won more awards 
(six in all) at the 50th annual 
Oscar ceremony. Weedy AHen’a 
semiautobiographical love sto¬ 
ry snared the big ones: Best 
Picture, Best Actress (Oiane 
Keeton), Best Ori^nal Screen- * 
play and Best Director (both 
won by Allen). Woody never 
made it to Hollywood, doing 
instead his regular gig on the 
clarinet at a Manhattan pub. 
But Rtchard DreytUss, who is 
playing in Julius Caesar in 
Brooklyn, went west to pick up 
the Best Acter award for his 
role in The Goodbye Girt. “The 
English language was some¬ 
where across the room. I felt 
like a sofa. 1 aiuldn’t think of 
anything to say,” he recalled 
later. Jason Robards won Best 
Supporting Actor for the sec¬ 
ond year in a row, this time 
for Julia, and Vanessa Redgrave 
got Best Supporting Actress, 
also for Julia. It was she who 
provided the almost ritualistic 
bit of upsetting business that , 
characterizes every Oscar 
night, lashing out in her accep¬ 
tance speech at “Zionist hood¬ 
lums"—the Jews'who had pro¬ 
tested her nomination for 
weeks and who picketed the 
auditorium because she had 
financed a pro-Palestinian 
film. It was left to Screenwriter 
Paddy Chayefsky to admonish 







Instead of mourning the 
past, the widow of Martin Luther 
Mag Jr. believes in reminding 
people of her late husband's 
political and spiritual legacy. 
At a press conference in At¬ 
lanta to commemorate the 
tenth anniversary of his assas¬ 
sination. Coratta Scott King, 50, 
spoke up for the Humphrey- 
Hhwkins bill: “It's a basic 
right, having a job. If you have 
a right to live, you have a right 
to a means by which to live." 
She also urged blacks to vote; 
"People must get as excited 
about going to the polls as they 
did going out in the streets and 
blowing off steam” At a quiet 
graveside ceremony, she re¬ 
worked King's famous line. 
“We cannot be a free people 
until all our people arc free " 
Said Coretta: “We cannot real¬ 
ly be a great society until all 
of our people have had a 
chance to share in that great¬ 
ness." With Martin Luther 
King III at her side, Coretta 
softly concluded. ‘Let us con¬ 
tinue to move forward in pur¬ 
suit of the dream.’' 


Pat Nixon had not left 
Southern California since her 
stroke 21 months ago. but last 


Abplanalp (far loft) and Robozo (light) rendezvous with Pat and Dick on the Nixons' vMt to the Bahamas 


week she flew east to some fa¬ 
miliar family haunts Florida 
and the Bahamas. Looking 
tanned and cheery, she and the 
ex-President. accompanied by 
20 Secret Service agents, vis¬ 
ited Old Friends Charles C. 
(" Bebe") Rebozo and Robert Ab¬ 
planalp. At Bebe's house on Key 
Largo, Pat and Dick relaxed 
and enjoyed the sunshine. On 
the Abplanalps’ private 125- 
acre island in the Bahamas 
where Nixon used to vacation 


in White House days. Pat and 
Dick helped Robert celebrate 
his 56th birthday Pronounced 
one guest- “It was like a fam¬ 
ily party” After a dinner of 
stone crabs, conch chowder, 
fried yellowtail (Nixon's favor¬ 
ite fish) and cake. Dick seated 
himself at the piano and 
plunked out Happy Birthday to 
You and Home on the Range 
Then, declining the postpran¬ 
dial champagne, the Nixons 
retired at 9:45. 





On the Record 

Paco Camhio, upon retiring 
from the ring after 23 years 
as a bullfighter; “There arc 
bulls that were hard to kill, 
some because they had been 
brave and fierce and others be¬ 
cause the agony of their death 
is .. well, they look at you. 
It hurts you It makes you sad. 
It's an animal." 

Henry Moore. English sculptor; 
“You get into a rhythm of 
swinging the hammer in a 
way that the swing does the 
work. It's like any other game. 
Like golf.” 

Robert Strauss, U.S. Special 
Representative for Trade Ne¬ 
gotiations “Everybody in gov¬ 
ernment IS like a bunch of ants 
on a log floating down a riv¬ 
er. Each one thinks he is guid¬ 
ing the log. but It is really 
just going with the flow." 

Gore Vhtol, author, reflecting on 
his craft. “Each writer is boro 
with a repertory company in 
his head Shakespeare had 
perhaps 20 playets. and Ten¬ 
nessee Williams has about five 
and Samuel Beckett one—and 
perhaps a clone of that one. I 
have ten or so. and that's a 
lot. As you get older, you 
become more skillful at casting 
them." 
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Even an Oscar Would We^ 

MADAME ROSA Directed arid Written hy Moshe Mizrahi 


S he slumps up the tenement stairs, 
leaking sighs, an old, sick, fat wom¬ 
an with an elastic bandage on one leg 
Can this really be Simone Signorei, the 
stunning actress who won a 1959 Oscar 
for her role as Laurence Hai'vcy's lover 
in Room at the Top'* Yes. Time is a car¬ 
rion-eating bird, and this is what ap¬ 
pears left of Signoret. 57. unrecognizable 
except for those cat's eyes. She is cast 
all too convincingly as a broken-down ex- 
hooker who squeezes out a living in a 
seedy quarter of Pans by being a foster 
grandmother for prostitutes' children 
Blink twice, and Brooke Shields will be 
playing the part. 

Madame Rosa won an Oscar last 
week as the best foreign film of 1977, 
but the honor seems slightly askew. Di¬ 
rector Moshe Mizj-ahi’s film is so un¬ 
ashamedly a vehicle for a grand old ac¬ 
tress that the award might better have 
been made by Motor Tread magazine 
Stgnorct IS marvelous as the lovable old 
baggage Samy Ben Youb is luminous as 
Morao, the 14-year-old Aiab boy who 
sticks with Madame Rosa to the end 
Claude Dauphin is gallant as the in¬ 
domitable old doctor who tends Rosa, 
and who is himself sc> lickety that he 
must be carried up to her room when 
he makes his house calls. 

The trouble is that Director Mizrahi, 
an Israeli whose credits include The Ilou te 
on Chelouche Street, has not found a way 
to turn this fine acting into a movie. 
Watching Madame Rosa is like spending 
an interesting couple of hours at an ac¬ 
tors’ workshop on an afternoon when ev¬ 
eryone is noodling with death scenes. One 



With help Jrom their friends. 


reason the film lacks conviction is that 
the script is loaded with melodrama. Rosa 
IS not simply a dear old party, she is made 
to be a survivor of Auschwitz., an agnos¬ 
tic Jew who clings to the ceremonies of 
her religion in a basement shrine. Memo 
IS not just an abandoned child; he is the 
son (as one of the film’s stagier scenes re¬ 
veals) of a psychotic pimp who murdered 
the child’s prostitute mother. Memo and 
Rosa not only get a little help from their 
friends, they are supported by a black 
transsexual whore who displays the cus¬ 
tomary heart of gold. 

This flabbiness spoils a considerable 
effort to look clearly at the defeats of old 
age A courageous old boarder in Rosa's 
bouse simply collapses and dies. Rosa 
knows that her mind is slipping into se¬ 
nility. The boy Momo, caught in the er¬ 
ratic currents of adolescence, tries to puz¬ 
zle out these shabby indignities When the 
tilm sees life through his eyes, its strengths 
begin to cohcie. There is no discredit to 
Signoret in speculating that Madame 
Rosa would have made better artistic 
sense if it had been called Momo, and if 
It had given most of its attention to the 
life that was beginning, not the one that 
had ail but ended. —JohnSkow 

A Blown Seed 

THE FIRST TIME 
Directed and Written by 
Claude Bern 

C laude IS nearly 17, and the only thing 
in his head is, to employ a euphemism, 
girls- Like every teen-age male in cre¬ 
ation, he sees the world through a spermy 
haze, a green fog of concupiscence He 
runs after girls in the street, and when he 
overtakes one, doesn't know where to put 
his eyes, his hands, his conversation He 
IS quite normal 

Though nonsense of this kind is time¬ 
less. the farce is set in Pans in 1952, and 
it is clear that Director Claude Bcrri re¬ 
gards The First Time, like his earlier films 
The Two of Us and Marry Me. Marry Me. 
as a roguish memoir. The mighty engines 
of nostalgia come into play as male view¬ 
ers in their 40s, harassed by their own 
teen-age children and the spores of mid¬ 
life fungus, l(X)k backward with Berri. U 
is a rueful pleasure to watch Claude and 
his randy school friends stumble rubber- 
kneed after anything in skirts The view¬ 
er smiles to himself and thinks, “My God, 
yes. it really was that crazy.’’ 

Female viewers may respond with 
anything from detached amusement to 
fury, because the film is utterly and bliss- 





LooMng at pom In The n-st rime 

Something to do with the generative urge. 


fully sexist If a defense must be advanced 
for this undiplomatic realism, it is that 
Claude is as helpless as a blown seed. This 
prank of nature is the comedy’s single but 
sufficient joke 

What IS especially likable about the 
film is that Claude (Alain Cohen) is nei¬ 
ther haunted nor hypersensitive, as teen¬ 
agers customarily arc in memoirs. He is 
a fairly good sort. His father, lost in the 
swamp of his mid-40s. can't quite figure 
out what’s wrong with him. But he sens¬ 
es that the problem has something to do 
with the generative urge. He speaks with 
love of his marriage to Claude’s mother, 
and it is clear that the love that is ev¬ 
ident within the family has given Claude 
enough ballast to steady him a bit. The 
movie's final frames show Claude not 
with a girlfriend but at a family picnic, 
watching his father and little sister play 
catch with a beach ball. The point is 
small, but not hard to see. for better or 
worse, the boy shown here will be a fa¬ 
ther. long after he has stopped brooding 
about being a lover. — JLS. 


Skinned Knees 

SKATEBOARD 
Directed hy George Gage 
Screenplay by Richard A. Wolf 
and George Gage 


S kateboarding is potentially a lovely 
subject for a movie. All those healthy, 
graceful kids whirligigging around on 
alarming little platforms on whepls; the 
opportunities for handsome photogra¬ 
phy and creative editing appear to be 
endless. Unfortunately, this first at¬ 
tempt to capitalke on a fad that has be¬ 
come a sport realizes almost none of that 
potential. 

The blame for the fiuiuie .must be 




equally divkled between a feebly devel¬ 
op script and stupefying direction. The 
tmic story is a Bad News Bears knock¬ 
off. A down-on-his-luck Hollywood tal¬ 
ent agent (Allen Gariield) becomes fas¬ 
cinated by skateboarding kids as he 
commutes to and from the unemployment 
office. He decides to organize a team to 
put on exhibitions and enter the compe¬ 
titions that are a growing part of this phe¬ 
nomenon. Pressed by a gambler to pay 
off a debt, he unpleasantly pushes the kids, 
loses his star on the eve of the big down¬ 
hill race but sees the substitute come from 
behind to win. 

Garfield works hard, not to say des¬ 
perately in this role, but the film's writ¬ 
ers do not develop his relationship with 
his team beyond the whining and hec¬ 
toring stage, and there is nothing touch¬ 
ing or comic in their pointless dialogue. 
The youngsters’ characters are hardly 
sketched in at all. A possible romance be¬ 
tween Garfield and the team’s nurse- 
chaperone (Kathleen Lloyd) is also left 
hanging vaguely in air. The team's ad¬ 
ventures on the road are neither funny 
nor harrowing Even the racing scenes are 
suspenselessly developed to resemble all 
the other skateboarding sequences, no¬ 
where is there any pace, style or excite¬ 
ment. One can only hope that this bad, 
visibly cheap film will not entirely pre¬ 
empt further explorations of a curious lit¬ 
tle world. There is still a good movie in it 
somewhere — KchardScNckel 


Small Snooze 

THE BIG SLEEP 
Directed and Written by 
Michael Winner 

W hat a botch The Big Sleep is! First, 
it is an entirely unnecessary movie. 
Howard Hawks adapted Raymond Chan¬ 
dler's classic detective story 30-odd years 
ago and he did it nght: Humphrey Bo¬ 
gart and Lauren Bacall played the lead¬ 
ing roles and Chandler’s essential mood, 
at once cynical, gloomy and absurdist, re¬ 
mained intact. As that film is available 
on TV and in memory's theater, there is 
no reason to try to duplicate it. There is 
absolutely no reason to rip Chandler’s im¬ 
mortal gumshoe, Philip Marlowe, from 
his natural milieu, Los Angeles in its cor¬ 
rupt years as an emerging metropolis, and 
relocate him uneasily in. of all places, 
London. 

Doubtless this decision had something 
to do with the new film’s financing, which 
is British, but it is a disastrous one. There 
was an enthusiastic, obsessional air about 
the crookedness Marlowe used to en¬ 
counter in L.A. The weirdos he kept turn¬ 
ing up in his cases sensed that the Amer¬ 
ican dream had newly relocated there, 
and everyone was feverishly intent on 
grabbing his share—^getting in on the 
ground floor, as it were. Good, ^y Lon¬ 
don hasn’t been like that since Will 



Shakespeare’s day—or anysray, Charles 
Dickens’—and the correlation between 
landscape and Chandler’s characters sim¬ 
ply does not exist. 

And character is everything in Chan¬ 
dler’s work. The plot of The Big Sleep is 
impossibly convoluted, turning ever more 
tightly in on itself as blackmail schemes 
keep multiiriying. It represents a delib¬ 
erate attempt by the author to cancel 
out, perhaps even parody, conventional 
detective story suspense. The idea was 
to hold the reader's interest with mood, 
dialogue and above all eccentric, not to 
say grotesque people. The fact that Writ¬ 
er-Director Winner has been more “faith- 
fijl” to Chandler’s story line than Hawks 
and his writers (among them, William 
Faulkner) is no virtue at all. \Vhal mat¬ 
ters is being faithful to Chandler’s sin¬ 
gular vision, and that requires acts of 
cinematic imagination that are beyond 
the reach of the crude craftsman whose 



Character is everything 


biggest previous success was Death Wish. 

In earlier works Winner sometimes 
demonstrated a certain vulgar energy, 
but even that has congealed as he re¬ 
spectfully confronts this "classic,” and 
he seems to have communicated only 
that to his actors. As Marlowe. Robert 
Mitchum seems merely weary. Sarah 
Miles and Candy Clark, as the rich, 
spoiled and sexy sisters who inspire so 
much greed in others, as well as James 
Stewart, Oliver Reed. Richard Boone, 
John Mills, Joan Collins and Edward 
Fox, as assorted villains, victims and 
cops, all .seem to be doing turns in a va¬ 
riety show rather than acting in an in¬ 
telligently integrated drama. The result 
is a movie that lurches unsteadily from 
scene to scene. The Big Sleep is just an¬ 
other snooze. — ns. 


SOnONfi MVWCe. PIvMa CMSrgii, 28, 

mcr Miss America (1971) turned televi¬ 
sion sportscaster; from Robert tvM. 47, 
successful Hollywood producer iThe God¬ 
father J and II. Lave Story, Chinatown); 
after eleven months of marriage, no chil¬ 
dren; in Los Angeles. 

SEEKMC DIVORCE. JactpwHne Carlin, 28, 

television guest actress (Kojak) and pitch- 
woman (Palmolive); from ComeUiit 
CXtievy”) Chase, 34. comedy writer and ac¬ 
tor who rose to fame with his pratfalls on 
NBC’s Saturday Night Live-, after 16 
months of marriage, no children; in Los 
Angeles 

SEEKMC DIVORCE. JacqueHna AWna Means, 

41, ebullient practical nurse and prison 
chaplain who gained fame by becoming 
the first officially ordained woman priest 
of the Episcopal Church on Jan. I, 1977; 
from DeKon Means, 48, truck driver; 
after 25 years of marriage, four children; 
in Indianapolis. 

DEO. Staphen E. Kelly, 58, former publish¬ 
er of the Saturday Evening Post. Holiday 
and McCall 's and advertising sales direc¬ 
tor of TlMF (1963-64), who fought rising 
U.S. postal rates of the early 1970s as pres¬ 
ident of the Magazine Publishers Asso¬ 
ciation; of cancer, in Manhattan. 

DED. Ray NaMe, 71. British bandleader, 
composer and later comedian who stirred 
as much attention in the 1930s with the 
clear fidelity of his discs as with his 
smooth, glossy jazz style; of cancer; in 
London. Noble used a cavernous sound 
studio to capture a new resonance when 
he recorded his popular songs (Goodnight, 
Sweetheart: By the Fireside: The Very 
Thought of You), then became an Eng¬ 
lish stooge on American radio with Edgar 
Bergen and Charlie McCarthy. 

DED. Nicalas Nabafcov, 74, composer, au¬ 
thor and witty raconteur who hobnobbed 
with the top musicians of his generation; 
of a heart attack, in Manhattan A Rus¬ 
sian-born cousin of the late novelist Vla¬ 
dimir Nabokov, he got mixed reviews 
from critics for his flashy ballet scores 
(Don Quixote. Ode). But he won universal 
acclaim from the arts world as an orga¬ 
nizer of international music festivals in 
Rome, Tokyo and Pans during the 1950s 
and early '60s. Nabokov also had a ca¬ 
reer as an urbane social chronicler (Old 
Friends and New Music, Bagazh). 

DED. Preston Morris Burch, 93. Thorough¬ 
bred racing trainer who worked magic 
with unspectacular mounts and literally 
wrote the book on his trade. Training 
Thoroughbred Horses', in Dunn Loring. 
Va. Son of a successful trainer and the fa¬ 
ther of another. Elliott Burch, he saddled 
the winners of 1,236 races (George Smith, 
White Clover II. Bold) during a career 
that stretched from 1920 to 1957, and his 
horses earned more than S6.2 million. 
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Energy 

Coal’s Clouded Post-Strike Future 

The fuel is there, and it can he dug—but plants may not want to use it 


C an a 19ih century fuel that is dan¬ 
gerous to mine, difficult to trans¬ 
port and ditty to burn free the 
world's most energy-hungry nation fiom 
its crushing dependence on foreign oif’ 
All along, that has been the big iiuestion 
mark over coal, the linchpin in President 
Carter's National Energy Plan Carter's 
goal for coal is to btxist output to I 2 bil¬ 
lion lonsaycarby IV85—anunprecedcnl- 
cd increase of almost 75''< over the 685 
million tons mined last year -and tocoa.x 
electric utilities and industry to burn the 
coal instead of impc'rted oil or scarce nat¬ 
ural gas A cloud of uncertainty as dark 
as coal dust hung over that ambitious goal 
even before 165.000 members of the Unit¬ 
ed .Mine Workers talked out of the pits 
last Decemlser. shutting otT about half the 
nation's coal output &ttlerncnt of their 
marathon. 109-day walkout has done 
nothing to clear up the doubts 

Certainly the coal is there Beneath 
the pit heads of Appalachia and the Ohio 
Valley, and under the sprawling strip 
mines of the West, lie coal scams rich 
enough to meet the country's pciwer needs 
for centuries, no matter how much en¬ 
ergy consumption may grow The phys¬ 
ical task of digging the coal is no great 
problem But the key question is whether 
industry can be tempted or prodded into 
burning the coal in the prodigious quan¬ 
tities that the National Energy Plan con¬ 
templates. Officially. Washington's an¬ 
swer is put bluntly by Secretary of Energy 
James &hlesinger. "We have no alterna¬ 
tive." Unless coal is developed as rapidly 
as piossiblc. the nation will have tosquan- 
^r more and mire of its treasure on im- 
^ried oil. Dismesiic pioduction of peiro- 
Mum. natural gas and nuclear power 
ciinnot expand fast enough to fill the gap 


But. Schlesinger's words to the contrary. 
Washington has not yet demonstrated to 
industry that it can or ought to tvay the 
costs of converting to coal 

Those costs will be enormous, partic¬ 
ularly in the West, where utilities rely 
heavily on oil- and gas-fired plants. Na¬ 
tionwide. Chase Econometrics calculates 
that by 1985 the total cost of converting 
old oil- or gas-burning plants might reach 
S60 billion That figure docs not include 
the cost of constructing new cival-fired 
plants, since many of those factories 
would have to be built anyway, whatever 
fuel was used to power them—but the cost 
Will nonetheless be huge. 

Much of the expenditure will have to 
go for pollution-control equipment, which 
can add anywhere from I5''c to Wt to 
the construction and operating costs of a 
coal-tired plant Yet no matter how much 
money is spent, a study by the Depart¬ 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare 
warns, burning coal on the scale that Car¬ 
ter contemplates will make the air dirt¬ 
ier lli.W officials think the danger can 
be kept to a minimum by strict adher¬ 
ence to federal clean-air, safety and waste 
disposal Standards, but concern persists 
—with rca.son Reacting to it. Washington 
IS virtually certain to require all coal¬ 
burning plants, even those that burn 
low-sulfur Western coal, to install "scrub¬ 
bers ■ that cleanse coal smoke. That is one 
reason why the cost of converting to coal 
will be so high 

To get industry to pay the costs, the 
National Energy Plan—if Congress ever 
passes it—will take a carrot-and-stick ap¬ 
proach: tax breaks for companies that 
switch to coal, extra penalty taxes on 
those that do not. That would surely pro¬ 
vide some incentive, but executives must 


weigh other factors as well. One reason 
that many utilities began using oil and ga's 
in the first place is that coal is a cumber¬ 
some fuel to work with Eor a large elec¬ 
tric utility to stockpile a 30-day supply can 
easily mean having to live with more than 
a quarter-million tons of the stuff lying 
around. Worse still, when coal is burned, 
fully 10*^1 of It remains behind as slag ash 
that must somehow be disposed of 

I n the wake of the winter-long U M.W 
siiike, comtxiny executives must pon¬ 
der the vexing question of whether they 
can count on uninterrupted deliveries. 
1 hey arc only loo well aware that the 
tonnage produced by each worker in the 
older underground coal mines east of 
the Mississippi has been cut in half since 
1969—partly because of tightened federal 
health and safety standards, but also 
because of incessant wildcat strikes 
by U M.W locals. The uniOri-wide walk¬ 
out. which ended with no assurance 
against future wildcats, dramatized the 
trouble 

In the long run, the atrocious re¬ 
lations between the U.M.W. and East¬ 
ern mine bperators will be a dwindling 
source of difficulty By far the greater 
part of the increase in coal output called 
for by the National Energy Plan will 
have to come from the newer, highly 
mechanized strip mines of the West, 
where giant shovels simply scrape off 
the surface rocks and dirt, exposing the 
coal—and where the U.M.W. has never 
gained a foothold. There, productivity is 
soaring But ragjjng battles over envi¬ 
ronmental and land-use issues cast doubt 
over how fast even the Western mines 
will be allowed to dig coal. 

Land-reclamation procedures that re- 






cent laws require miners to follow have al¬ 
ready added 57r per ton lo the price of 
strip-mined coal. And mine operators do 
not know what they will have to do to 
comply with the 1977 federal Surface- 
Mining Control and Reclamation Act. 
Reason: stales have yet to draft the all- 
important administrative regulations that 
the law leaves up to them When they 
do. Western strip-mine owners fear, up 
to 80^ ( of the region’s strippabic tonnage 
will be ruled off limits That would hap¬ 
pen if states adopted the broadest pos¬ 
sible definition of what constitutes an ”al- 
luvial valley." where no strip mining is 
allowed becaii.se it might make impossible 
the recovery of water resources Federal 
officials contend that the mine operators' 
worries are exaggerated. 

E.ven ifstrtp-mine operators can keep 
production expanding, there is no guar¬ 
antee that the coal can be ship.-ed around 
the country in the quantities needed. Just 
to keep a 1.000-megawatt electric gener¬ 
ator (large enough to serve a community 
of 100.000) supplied for 24 hours takes up¬ 
wards of lO.OCio tons of coal, enough to 
fill a freight train more than a mile long. 
According to a study by Pacific Power & 
Light Co., if all electric utilities in Or¬ 
egon and Washington built nothing but 
coal-fired plants to meet the growth in en¬ 
ergy demand, by the year 2000 freight 
trains a mile long would have to rumble 
through those states every 60 minutes, day 
and night, carrying nothing but coal. 

Could the railroads move that much 
coal and still be able to ship agricultural 
products, lumber and other freight'* A De¬ 
partment of Transportation study esti¬ 
mates that the railroads would have to 
spend $10 billion between now and 1985 
to upgrade their aging railbeds and roll¬ 
ing stock. That may seem excessive, but 
no one will really know just what shape 
the nation's railbeds are actually in until 
freight trains hauling millions of tons of 
coal begin hurtling along them every day 
in the 1980s. 

Slurry pipelines through which 
crushed coal and water can be pumped 
underground for hundreds or even thou¬ 
sands of miles could solve much of the 
problem. But such pipelines Eventually 
have to cross railroad tracks, and the rail¬ 
ways have been able to block their con¬ 



struction by refusing to grant right-of-way 
easements Many faimers oppose slurries 
because the pipelines would siphon off 
large amounts of water that are badly 
needed for irrigation in the patched West 
A bill now in Congiess would force the 
railroads to provide the easements 


A dding up the pluses and minuses, a 
number of utilities arc coming 
L around lo the view that a mix of 
different energy soinccs and an increased 
emphasis on eonseivatton are preferable 
to reliance on coal alone For years, the 
utility industry has favored nuclear pow¬ 
er, and now that option is beginning to 
Icxik belter to utility executives Though 
nuclear planlsare more expensive to build 
and inspire great public fear about safe¬ 
ly. iheir operating sosts are about the 
same as those of a coal-fired plant Last 
week the Supreme C ourt gave the nucle¬ 
ar alternative more ap|)eai It issued a 
unanimous ruling ihai sharply restricts 
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the ability of intervcnors to delay inter¬ 
minably the coiistructmn of a nuclear 
plant by filing lawsuits after the plant 
has been licensed by federal and state 
authorities 

The nation indeed may need more nu¬ 
clear power, but it also needs coal in ap¬ 
proximately the quantities Carter envis¬ 
ages Technology may eventually help to 
get It. If the prices of natural gas and oil 
rise enough to make the effort pay off. pro¬ 
cesses exist to change cixil into synthetic 
gas and oil to drive cars, heat homes and 
run facloiies The Government is already 
planning guaranteed loans and funds for 
research and development to push along 
research efforts already being pushed by 
private companies 

For the immediate future though, 
coal's role in the nation's economy re¬ 
mains tied lo Its conventional uses. The 
trouble in exploiting those to the fullest, 
summarizes Oies Bennett Jr . president of 
Cleveland's big North American Coal 
Corp. IS that 'it's fotilish to talk about 
doubling production until the demand is 
there So far. the conversion of industry 
and utilities to burning coal jusl hasn't 
happened.' Nor will it happen uiiiil the 
Administration clears up the confusion 
surrounding its goals 

The target of 1 2 billion ions of coal 
by 1985 may be overly optimistic, but pro¬ 
duction and use of roughly I billion tons 
IS feasible To get it. the Administration 
should vigorously back the slurry-pipeline 
bill and. more important, signal unmis¬ 
takably that It will not let biircauciats 
draft sirip-mining or clean-air regulations 
so restrictive that they thwart the goals 
of Carter's energy plan Ifit docs that, util¬ 
ities. railroads and industry generally can 
probably raise even the huge sums of mon¬ 
ey necessary to convert to coal, and they 
wifi have an incentive lo do so. Unfor¬ 
tunately. the Administration has let the 
impression gel around that, m the biting 
words of Kenneth Ch'uan-K'ai Leung, a 
coal analyst with the Wall Street invest¬ 
ment firm Smith Barney, Harris Upham 
& Co.: ''President Carter is anxious to use 
more coal as long as it isn't mined or 
burned." While that impression lasts, the 
nation's most abundant energy resource 
will be neither mined nor burned in the 
quantities necessary. ■ 
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Carter Takes On Inflation-At Last 

Small but concrete steps are meant to set a federal example 


T his week, barring a lasi-minute 
change of plans. Presidenl Jimmy 
Carter was to make his first sub¬ 
stantive statement about an issue that sud¬ 
denly has become the nation's No 1 
worry: inflation In a speech to the Amer¬ 
ican Society of Ne\^spaper Fditors in 
Washington. Carter was also to discuss 
some of the nation's other pressing eco¬ 
nomic problems energy and the fall in 
value of the dollar overseas But the 
stress was to be on combatting the rise in 
prices that threatens to undermine 
all the achievements 
of the Administration 
in promoting econom¬ 
ic growth and reducing 
unemployment 

As Carter put it 
last week in a kind 
of warmup talk to 
the Communications 
Workers of America at 
a White House recep¬ 
tion. “The in nation 
rate is creeping up 
And unless we stand 
firm, cut out waste, 
have a sound economy, 
stabilize the dollar, 
have the energy pack¬ 
age passed, cut down 
unnecessary spending 
and hold down the 
budget deficit, we are 
all going to be robbed 
of the feconomici im¬ 
provements we made 
with your help during 
the last year " 

That this weeks speech was to be 
made at all constitutes something of a vic¬ 
tory for Carter's economic advisers—and 
for reality—over his political counselors, 
who have been arguing that anything the 
President might do about inflation would 
offend powerful constituencies Nonethe¬ 
less, the sfieech would probably be no 
bombshell Rather than outline a com¬ 
prehensive. drastic prilicy. Carter was ex¬ 
pected to announce a series of small but 
symbolic, and concrete, steps that the 
Government would take in order to set 
an example of anti-inflationary restraint 
for the rest of the nation. Some probable 
highlights of the talk 

► A pledge to hold the federal budget for 
fiscal 1979 within the targeted $60 bil¬ 
lion range That would at least imply a 
threat to veto any spending bill that seems 
likely to push the’deficit higher Leading 
candidate for a Presidential turndown: a 


farm bill that would pay gram and cot¬ 
ton farmers subsidies on an escalating 
scale for keeping land out of production 
The prices that Americans pay for food 
are likely to rise (>%■ to this year; the 
Administration calculates that the farm 
bill would tack perhaps another three 
points onto that increase The bill cleared 
a House-Senate conference two weeks 
ago. and whether the President would 
mention it specifically in his speech was 
uncertain But at a White House break¬ 
fast last week. Carter told congressional 



clones 

leaders that he will veto the bill if it reach¬ 
es his desk 

► An announcement that the b'c pay in¬ 
crease scheduled this fall for l 4 million 
federal civilian employees and 2 million 
military personnel will be trimmed to 
5. S^'f Not only that, says one Treasury of¬ 
ficial. but “you can look for him to call 
on state and local governments to do the 
same thing" All Carters advisers agree 
that the President must scale down the 
federal pay raise if he is to have any hope 
of getting unions in the private sector to 
take his pleas for wage-price restraint se¬ 
riously; federal workers arc widely be¬ 
lieved to be overfed and underworked. 
And the threat of escalating wage de¬ 
mands has become very real in the wake 
of the boost in pay and benefits—estimat¬ 
ed as high as 39% over three years—that 
the White House swallowed as the price of 
ending the coal strike. Teamster President 


Frank Fitzsimmons has announced that 
he will shoot for a similar increase when 
the truckers negotiate next year. Said 
Fitzsimmons: “You think Fm going to the 
table for anything less? Somebody's got to 
be crazy!" 

► A confession that many well-inten¬ 
tioned federal regulatory efforts contrib¬ 
ute to inflation by raising industries' costs, 
and a pledge to change Carter is con¬ 
sidering several regulatory reforms sug¬ 
gested by Barry Bosworth, head of the 
Council on Wage and Price Stability (see 
box), including the 
opening of more feder¬ 
ally owned timberland 
to cutting by private 
companies in order to 
increase the supplies 
of lumber and thereby 
hold down those prices 
Which of the specific 
reforms, if any. Carter 
would announce in his 
speech remained un¬ 
clear: as usual, the 
President was reserv¬ 
ing decision until the 
last moment. But his 
direction was not in 
doubt 

► A renewed plea to 
unions and industry to 
hold down wage-price 
boosts, at least imply¬ 
ing more frequent and 
vigorous Administra¬ 
tion jawboning of of¬ 
fenders. The Adminis¬ 
tration last week did 
score a preliminary jawboning victory. 
After President Carter himself and some 
other officials had denounced as infla¬ 
tionary an average $l0.50-a-ion price 
increase by U.S. Steel, the company an¬ 
nounced that It would peel back to be 
“competitive " with other steelmakers that 
raised prices only $5.50 a ton. 

One thing that decidedly will not be 
in the program is any rollback of giant 
Social Purity tax increases already leg¬ 
islated to take effect beginning next 
year. The House Democratic caucus vot¬ 
ed last week to press for a reduction 
—mostly out of simple fear of voter anger, 
but also on the well-justified philo¬ 
sophical ground that the tax is infla¬ 
tionary (it will raise businessmen's pay¬ 
roll costs, and th^increase will be pass^ 
on in higher prices). Carter, however, 
just does not want to reopen the subject. 
He told congressional leaders last week 









that doing so would be 'a very serious 
mistake." 

Carter's plans could scarcely be called 
either a drastic or a comprehensive pro¬ 
gram. Cartoonists already are comparing 
Carter s anti-inflation approach to Ger¬ 
ald Ford's ineffective win (for Whip In¬ 
flation Now) program—an overly bally- 
hooed melange of tax recommendations 
and pleas for restraint in buying that was 
quickly scuttled because of the deepening 
recession. But the outlines of Carter's 
plan, if they hold, do at least constitute a 


useful recognition that the Government 
must begin any attack on inflation by get¬ 
ting its own house in order. 

Action of some sort is surely needed 
The Govcrnmcni reported last week that 
wholesale prices in March rose at an an- j 
nual rate of 7 -seemingly encourag¬ 
ing. since the February rate had been a 
staggering But the increase for the 
whole first quarter ran at an annual rate 
of 9,6'"(-, within reach of the double-digit 
range that separates merely unacceptable 
from runaway inflation. G. William Mill¬ 
er, the new chairman of the Federal Re¬ 


serve Board, projects that inflation for the 
year is likely to average 6.5'^^ to 1%. a 
higher forecast than the Administration's 
official prediction, but one that seems 
more likely to be right. 

Unemployment increased slightly to 
of the labor force in March, from 
6 I'v in February, but the rise was in¬ 
significant. Moreover, economic growth is 
likely to rebound sharply in the second 
quarter after a winter lull caused by snow-^ 
stoims and the coal strike. The threat to 
the economy is less stagflation than plain 
old inflation. ■ 


Boy-Wonder Bosworth 

H e is not yet 36, looks ten years younger, and would seem 
quite at home shooting the bieeze with some 
economics professor at a Harvard graduate seminar. That 
is a serious problem for Barry Bosworth. director of Pres¬ 
ident Carter’s Council on Wage and Price Stability (cowps) 
Middle-aged business leaders take one look at him and won¬ 
der whether he is old enough for even a one-martini lunch 
They need not worry. For one thing. Bosworth is a sea¬ 
son^ economist (a year on the staff of Lyndon Johnson's 
Council of Economic Advisers and six years with the Brook¬ 
ings Institution) More important, he is also the man most re¬ 
sponsible for getting the White House moving on anti-in¬ 
flation policy The surprising thing is that as director of 
COWPS since last summer, he has done it from a position of 
no statutory policymaking power at all 

Ever since it was set up by Gerald Ford in 1974, cowps 
has been something of a no-account backwater in the Wash¬ 
ington bureaucracy Its role 
IS limited by law to watch¬ 
ing the wage and price ac-^ 
tivities of industry and the 
spending programs of Gov¬ 
ernment When either area 
shows signs of adding to in¬ 
flation. COWPS can do little 
more than send a memo to 
the White House and hope 
that someone will read it 
Under Bosworth. the coun¬ 
cil’s formal powers remain 
negligible but the new di¬ 
rector has infused COWPS 
with a sense of urgency it 
never had before. 

Scarcely a week goes by 
without a new Bosworth in¬ 
flation alert landing on 
the President's desk. His 
memos have attacked the 
nation's doctors for raising 
their fees 50% more than 
the increase in the cost of 
living last year. He has 
accused farmers of ask¬ 
ing for crop subsidies that 
might create double-digit 
food inflation next year. 

He has criticized Congress 
—and indirectly even the 
White House—for appear¬ 
ing to cave in to the farmers’ 


demands. Bosworth has also become an effective Jaw- 
lioner Two weeks ago, he masterminded the Adminis¬ 
tration's successful elTori to prevent the nation's sleel- 
makcis from following U S Steel in its attempt to raise 
prices far beyond what would have been justified by the 
settlement won by striking coal miners. His tactic---phon- 
ing U.S Steel's competitors and peisuading them to an¬ 
nounce smaller increases—forced U S Steel to roll back 
Its own hike Bosworth’s 20 COWPS officials have now 
licgun gathering cost data to give the council a clear pic- 
lure of just how much prices can be hiked by any major 
industry without speeding up inflation 

Married and the father of two sons, aged nine and five. 
Bosworth used to devote himself to hobbies of woodworking 
and making hand crafted stained glass He gets little time for 
those pastimes these days; most often he is seen heading 
home from his office weighed down with slacks of inflation 
statistics. He sees voluntary wage-price restraint by unions 
and management as the only way to check inflation. But he 
thinks that there is no chance to get that cooperation unless 

the Government sets a con¬ 
vincing example. Says Bos¬ 
worth' "If you're going to 
harangue others to show 
restraint, you first must 
show restraint yourself. 
This Government must first 
clean its own hands " 

That was the burden of 
a 15-page memo that Bos¬ 
worth sent around to top 
Administration officials last 
month, outlining a number 
of concrete steps the White 
House could take to get its 
own affairs in order The 
best evidence of Bosworth’s 
rising influence is that near¬ 
ly all his suggestions now 
appear in the Cabinet-level 
decision paper on anti-in¬ 
flation policy that is sitting 
on the President’s desk. 
.Says a While House aide- 
"Within the Administra¬ 
tion his talents are well rec¬ 
ognized ft's outside that he 
has problems. The presi¬ 
dents of these big corpora¬ 
tions don't want to deal with 
anybody unless he's at the 
top of the heap." The Pres¬ 
ident of the United Stales 
seems to be an exception. 



Barry ■eaworth.cWefef the CouncB an Price StabHIty 

(Xd enough lo attack inflation over a one-martini lunch 
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Billion-Dollar Week for Jetliners 

Pan Am picks a U.S. model, while Eastern goes European 


T ime has not been kind to U.S. air¬ 
lines Poor financial health has robbed 
some of the biggest carriers of vitality in 
recent years, limiting their ability to re¬ 
place aging, noisy, fuel-inefficient aircraft, 
some of them two decades old. But now 
passenger traffic is up. some lines are re¬ 
porting profits or lower losses, and not 
much time is left to start replacing ob¬ 
solescent airplanes—so the big carriers 
have begun moving on aircraft purchases 
that could total $80 billion by the end of 
the 1980s. Last week two lines signed 
deals for $1.3 billion, the first sizable jet 
buys since the airlines' fat years of the 
1960s. Pan American World Airways or¬ 
dered $500 million worth of wide-bodied 
L-1011-500 TriStars from California’s 
Lockheed Corp. Eastern Airlines handed 
the Europeans an important victory over 
U.S. planemakers by closing a $778 mil¬ 
lion package deal to buy 19 A300-B4 
minijumbos from Airbus Industrie, 
a French-German-Spanish consortium 
That will be the biggest U.S purchase of 
European aircraft ever. 

The orders brought delight to beau¬ 
tiful downtown Burbank. Lockheed's 
headquarters, and to Airbus Industrie's 
offices in cities across Europe At Lock¬ 
heed. which almost went bankrupt a few 
years ago, partly because of long produc¬ 
tion delays and lagging sales of the Tri- 
Star, happy executives called the Pan Am 
order for a dozen planes, plus an option 
for 14 more in the mid-1980s, the “order 
of the century.” Johnson's Bakery, near 
Lockheed's offices, whipped up a cake 
with an icing decoration of a high-flying 
TriStar. Nora Winant, secretary to Rich¬ 
ard Taylor, Lockheed’s chief negotiator 
in the sale, hung Pan Am travel posters 
and blue-and-white streamers in a pan¬ 
eled executive conference room, which 
became the site for a party. 

In Europe, the response was more re¬ 
strained. even though Airbus Industrie 
had pushed so hard for the sale to East¬ 
ern that It lent the airline four A300s 
to test on some of its U.S. runs. Sniffed 
Jochen Eichen of Deutsche Airbus 
G.M.B.H.. the German wedge of the Air¬ 
bus Industrie polyglot. ‘‘The sale to East¬ 
ern does not mean life or death for the 
Airbus. All it means is that the operation 
may become profitable more quickly." 

In Great Britain, though, there was 
shop-floor cheering at the factories of 
Rolls-Royce, whose advanced RB.211 en¬ 
gines will power Pan Am's TriStars. To 
Rolls. Pan Am's initial order means 
S2I8.5 million in sales and an even rich¬ 
er psychological reward. Start-up costs for 
the RB.2i 1 pushed the famous automaker 
into bankruptcy and its jet-engine oper¬ 
ation into nationalization in 1971. Sir 
^ Ken neth Keith, 61, chairman of Rolls- 

Ai. 


Royce Ltd., believes that the future of the 
RB.211 program has been enhanced by 
the Pan Am deal. Said he: “If has been a 
cliffhanger. Six months ago. I would not 
have given even money on it. But now 
It's m the bag~absolutely " 

The competition was indeed intense 
as the Europeans and U.S. companies 
wooed the big airlines. One morning in 
Miami, a group of Airbus salesmen ar¬ 
rived at Eastern Chairman Frank Bor¬ 
man’s office just in time to meet a gaggle 
of Lockheed salesmen coming out. One 
Airbus salesman had to cross the Atlan¬ 
tic four times in one week. Ultimately, 
said Pan Am Chairman William T. Sea- 
well. the “objective was to select the best 
economic fit for Pan Am's route systems 
and operations.” 

U ltimately, too. the prizes went to the 
planemakers who offered the most 
tempting financial terms In part. Pan 
American will pay for its TriStars with 
loans backed by Britain's Exptirt Credits 
Guarantee Department, an agency sim¬ 
ilar to the U.S. Export-Import Bank. That 
twist was made possible by Rolls-Royce's 
role as engine supplier Pan Am will get 
loans from Citibank and other U S. and 
European backers. Eastern's Borman put 
together a financing package consisting 
partly of $250 million in loans arranged 


by Ambus Industrie from European banks 
and guaranteed by several Europe^ gov¬ 
ernment agencies. Airbus also will lend 
Eastern about $96 million. 

Though the planes are expensive 
(about million each for the TriStar, 
more than $23 million each for the Air¬ 
bus), Eastern and Pan Am see them as 
tools for profit. The 240-passenger A300, 
though slightly larger than what Eastern 
needs for most of its medium-range, high- 
density routes, is regarded by Borman as 
a vehicle that will help wipe out the line's 
debt of nearly $1 billion. Main reason: 
fuel economy. In test runs, the A300 has 
cut fuel bills by as much as 30%. Pan Am, 
after extensive tests, figured that the L- 
1011 was 8% to 10% more economical 
on its long hauls than its nearest com¬ 
petitor, McDonnell Douglas' DC-10, and 
14% cheaper to run than Boeing's 74'7. 

Boeing, the world's leading supplier 
of airliners, and McDonnell Douglas were 
upstaged by last weelTs deals. It seems 
that both companies have not moved fast 
enough to capture the new markets: Boe¬ 
ing has announced new, more economical 
jets that will not be available until the 
1980s. U.S. executives also grumble that 
“France Inc.”—meaning the Airbus con¬ 
sortium—is unfairly using vast govern¬ 
ment subsidies to compete against the 
long-dominant American aircraft indus¬ 
try. But neither Boeing nor McDonnell 
Douglas seems worried. United, TWA 
and American have still to be heard from 
—and. with a large part of the U.S. air 
fleet to be replaced, there should be more 
than enough business for everyone. ■ 
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Recovering from 
Frostbite _ 

Auto sales are thawing out 

W hen auto executives made their an¬ 
nual sales forecasts last year, they 
reached a consensus that more than II 
million cars would be sold during the 1978 
model-year. Then they spent the winter 
chewing their nails; as snowstorms rav¬ 
aged the Midwest and Northeast, sales 
fell to an annual rate of around 10 mil¬ 
lion. Now the prognosticators' of Detroit 
think they are being vindicated. Though 
a downturn in the last ten days kept 
March sales from catching up to those in 
the same month a year earlier, they came 
within 1 4%. Even better, sales of 883.000 
U.S.-made cars and 192.000 imports dur¬ 
ing the month work out to an annual rate 
of 11 5 million cars. Says Lee lacocca. the 
peppery president of Ford Motor Co.. 
■‘We have recovered from the frostbite of 
January and February. March wasn't a 
turn-around. It was a resumption of sales. 
The market was there; it was buried in 
the snow.” 

Sales figures suggest that buyers are 
becoming more discriminating and value 
conscious. When General Motors in mid- 
March ran special sales contests, during 
which dealers pare prices, sales increased 
dramatically. While total new-car sales 
were down for the first six months of the 
1978 model-year, sales of compact and 
subcompact cars increased by 13%. The 
star performer at General Motors last 
month was the boxy Chevette: its sales 
were up 84%, compared with a year a^. 
At Ford, Mustang sales rose 14%, while 
the new Fairmont is a stellar seller. Ford’s 
lacocca puts himself in the position of a 
price-conscious buyer who has been out 
of the market for a few years and then vis¬ 


its a showroom to do some tire kicking. 
Says he sympathetically, 'Tfs a jolt to see 
what you pay." 

The major sour note in the industry 
is Chrysler's deteriorating financial posi¬ 
tion. &les of the compact Dodge Omni 
and Plymouth llori/on, the first small 
front-wheel-drive cars to be made in the 
U .S.. are up to expectations. But these cars 
appear to be snatching some customers 
from Chrysler's own Volare and Aspen. 
In the last quarter of 1977, Chrysler suf¬ 
fered an operating kiss of $49 7 million, 
compared with an operating profit of 
SI 19.2 million in the 1976 period. This 
year's first quarter probably wound up in 
the red too because the company's share 
of the total U.S. market has slipped (to 
11.3% in March) and foreign operations 
are producing mountirtg losses Standard 
& Poors has downgraded the company's 
bond rating, and a group of anti-manage¬ 
ment stockholders anticipates that the 
90e-per-share dividend will be eliminat¬ 
ed. Besides conserving cash and issuing 
20 million shares of a new preferred stock 
this year. Chrysler may sell off some of 
its money-losing operations. Reason; it 
must spend S7.5 billion over the next five 
years to modernue North American 
plants and develop new models. 

W ith another six months of the mod¬ 
el-year ahead, only the most cock¬ 
eyed optimist would feel certain that the 
present strong industry sales trend will 
continue. But auto executives are ever 
positive. The fact that dealer inventories 
are at an alitime record of more than 2 
million cars does not bother them. "That's 
about a 60-day supply, which is normal, 
given the present sellfog rate." says Pon¬ 
tiac General Manager Alex Mair. To 
demonstrate their confidence, the car- 
makers have scheduled production of 
some 850,000 vehicles this month, the 
highest for the industry in any April. ■ 



Corrective ads for Usterine 


I n promotions stretching back to 1921. 

Warner-Lambert has asserted that its 
Listerine mouthwash helps prevent colds 
and sore throats. Last week that claim 
was finally snuffed out by a fatal regu¬ 
latory infection called truth in advertising. 
The Supreme Court declined to review a 
lower court decision upholding a 1975 
Federal Trade Commission order; the 
company must not only stop making the 
claim but specifically advertise that it is 
not true. In its next $10 million worth of 
Listerine ads—about a year’s budget 
—Warner-Lambert must insert this state¬ 
ment: "Listerine will not help prevent 
colds or sore throats or lessen their se¬ 
verity." In the course of its review, which 
began in 1972. the rre found that List¬ 
erine was no more effective in combat¬ 
ting colds than warm water. Doubtless 
Warner-Lambert will bury the admission 
as inconspicuously as possible in ads de¬ 
claring that Listerine does cure bad breath 
—another old claim. 

Nonetheless, last week's Supreme 
Court reAisai to review the order is a sig¬ 
nificant boost for the ftc. The agency in 
the past seven years has forced other com¬ 
panies to run "corrective" ads asserting 
in effect that their previous ads made false 
claims. Companies bowing to such orders 
include ITT, Continental Baking for Pro¬ 
file bread (whose claim of fewer calories 
per slice, the ITC charged, was attained 
simply by making its slices thinner). 
Ocean Spray for cranberry juice and Am- 
star for Domino sugar. All signed con¬ 
sent decrees; Warner-Lambert wa^ the 
first to ask the courts to rule that it did 
not have to take back its previous claims. 
Now that it has definitively lost, says a 
jubilant FTC staffer. “I think we will see 
more corrective ads in the future.” ■ 
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Trader* scranMe on New York's Commodity Exchange, a target tor potlckig by the CFTC 

Commodities Co p Cannona ded 

But the CFTC will probably survive "sunset” 


N o federal agency has been the butt of 
such angry cannonades as the Com¬ 
modity Futures Trading Commission 
The CFTC. formed in 1975 to police the 
trading of commodity futures following 
widespread charges o^" price fixing, fraud 
and manipulation of customers' accounts, 
deserves a lot of criticism As a notorious 
example, it took the commission almost 
a year to discover that "James Carr." who 
is alleged to have bilked customers of per¬ 
haps $25 million by selling bogus option 
contracts, was actually an escaped con¬ 
vict named Alan Abrahams 

In a venomous attack on Commission 
Chairman William T. Bagley. Missouri 
Senator Thomas Eagleton summed up 
Washington iipinion this way "The agen¬ 
cy is one of the most screwed up in the 
whole Federal Government You're work¬ 
ing your way up the hit parade for in¬ 
eptitude and inefficiency " The CFTC had 
the bad luck to be the first group sub¬ 
jected to a "sunset" law that requires new 
federal agencies to justify periodically 
their continued existence. There is some 
talk m Congress of letting the commis¬ 
sion die when its charter expires Sept 30 
and giving sisme of its piilicing functions 
to the Secuiiiies and Exchange Commis¬ 
sion and the Department of Agriculture. 

That IS unlikely Commodities trading 
IS a booming business Last year the val¬ 
ue of commodities contracts traded hit $1 
trillion, or five times the volume of all 
suvks and bonds that changed hands. 
And the CFTC is at last getting tough 
Last week it ordered a ban as of June I 
on commodity options trading—charac¬ 
terized by Bagley as "the worst lie-by-day. 
fly-by-night operation in the financial 
world ■' 

Unlike commodity futures, which are 
contracts that give an investor the right 
to deliver or receive gold, cotton, pork bel¬ 
lies or whatever on a set date at a fixed 
price, commodity options are purely pa¬ 
per investments giving the buyer the right 
to purchage a future, gambling on how 


much prices rise or fall. In the U S , such 
options have had the templing flavor of 
forbidden fruit. Since the 1930s, trading 
in some 100 types of options, mainly ag¬ 
ricultural products, has not been allowed 
on U S exchanges. But in recent years 
some inventive firms began selling in the 
U.S. options supptwedly traded in Lon¬ 
don (some were, some weren't) Usually 
business was drummed up by fast-talk¬ 
ing telephone solicitors telling sugarplum 
tales of immense profits. The day the ban 
was announced, the CFFC said it was in¬ 
vestigating 30 of the 40 or so companies 
now' dealing in options 

In the opinion of many commodities 
dealers, the CFTC's ban is overkill because 
it would apply not only to the hucksters 
but to such respected New York City 
firms as Mocatta Metals and Bache Hal¬ 
sey Stuart Shields, which sell options on 
gold, silver and other metals futures. Sen¬ 
ator Walter Huddleston of Kentucky will 
soon introduce legislation to permit the 
sale of options, but only by firms that have 
a net worth of $10 million or more and ful¬ 
ly disclose costs, commissions and fees. 

O n the broader question of the CFTC's 
lamentable regulatory record so far. 
critics charge simple incompetence and 
lassitude. Bagley retorts that the CFTC is 
just too small to do its job properly. He 
notes that the SEC. which polices stock 
and bond trading, has a staff of 1,955 and 
a budget of $58 million; cr rc has a staff 
of 440 and a budget of only $13 million 
Says Bagley bitterly. "We have 26 inves¬ 
tigators for ten markets. The Bethesda po¬ 
lice department has that many on duty 
at night." The CFTC currently wants 
$900,000 more a year to hire an addition¬ 
al 60 inspectors. 

It might get them too: there is con¬ 
siderable sentiment in both Congress and 
the industry to strengthen and reform the 
agency rather than kill it. Says Lee Ber- 
endt, president of the Commodity Ex¬ 
change Inc., the world’s largest metals fu¬ 


tures exchange "We believe the industry 
needs a commission, but it has lacked 
funds, suffers from poor management and 
has been afflicted by a lack of continuity 
in policy because of staff turnovers.” 
Those turnovers will continue; Bagley will 
resign some time after the sunset review, 
however it goes ■ 

Tapping the Till 
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Berner eyes Kennecott cash 

T akeover artists are often suspected of 
wanting to tap the till of the target 
company, but hardly any ever admit it 
—let alone boast about it. An exception 
is T. Roland Berner, chairman of Curtiss- 
Wright. who is campaigning to unseat di¬ 
rectors of Kennecott Copper and install 
his own board in a shareholder election 
May 2 In the most unusual proxy state¬ 
ment in recent years, Berner last week 
vowed that if Curtiss-Wright gets control. 
It will distribute some $660 million of 
Kennecoti's assets to sUKkholders—who 
prominently include Curtiss-Wright, It 
owns 3 3 million Kennecott shares, or 
nearly 10‘i of the total. 

Curiiss-Wright told Kennccott's 
shareholders that it would raise most of 
the money by having Kennecott sell Car¬ 
borundum. for $567 million or a bit less. 
Berner would make up the rest by dip¬ 
ping into Kennccott's $140 million in cash 
and securities, and perhaps by having 
Kennecott borrow against a $400 million 
promissory note. 

Money in hand. Curtiss-Wright might 
have Kennecott make a cash distribution 
of some $20 a share to its own stockhold¬ 
ers. In that case, Curtiss-Wright would get 
back $66 million on Kennecott stock that 
it paid around $77 million to buy. Berner's 
preferred alternative is to have Kennecott 
buy back half its 33.1 million outstanding 
shares for about $40 each—including half 
the stock that Curtiss-Wright bought for 
an average $23.42 a share. Other Kenne¬ 
cott stockholders might find Berner’s 
plans attractive. Kennecott management 
is sure tolfind theift a tempting target for 
that old pejorative; raid. ' ■ 




Eye 

Changing the cornea s curve 

B ack in the early 1960s, iwo Southern 
California optometrists named Stuart 
Grant and Charles May learned of a sur¬ 
prising effect in patients they had fitted 
with contact lenses. The patients had been 
given the lenses to correct myopia, or 
nearsightedness, a condition that usually 
gets worse rather than better. Yet some 
of these people, after wearing contacts 
for only a few months, found their vision 
without lenses had mysteriously im¬ 
proved. Recalls Grant: “Sometimes they 
would get halfway to work and realise 
that they were not even wearing their 
contacts.” 

Out of that chance discovery 17 years 
ago has emerged a new and highly con¬ 
troversial treatment for helping flawed vi¬ 
sion. It is called “orthokeratology." In my¬ 
opia, images of the outside world do not 
focus precisely on the retina but rather in 
front of it. cither because the eyeball is 
too long or because the cornea and lens 
bend light rays too much. Just as orth¬ 
odontists use braces to correct the posi¬ 
tion of crooked teeth, orthokeratoiogists 
employ hard contact lenses to alter the 
curvature of the cornea to improve vision 
At least 300 optometrists now specialize 
in “ortho-k,” and tens of thousands of 
Americans are believed to have under¬ 
gone the increasingly popular treatment. 

Yet even ortho-k’s supporters ac¬ 
knowledge that there is little hard scien¬ 
tific evidence to support some of the 
claims made for it. The best results seem 
to be in correcting young myopics. Pa¬ 
tients are i»ually treated with a standard 
contact lens worn for up to 16 hours a 
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day. Either through pressure or undeter¬ 
mined factors—the cause is still disputed 
—the cornea does seem to flatten out. 
After about six weeks the cornea s new 
curvature is measured, and new contact 
lenses prescribed, usually with a flatter 
curve. During the therapy, which can last 
two years and cost $1,500 and up. the pa¬ 
tient may be obliged to wear more than 
half a dozen pairs of lenses When the op¬ 
timal curvature and vision are reached, 
the patient is assigned the final minimum 
prescription lenses, which are worn at 
night or perhaps only a few hours or so a 
day to ensure that the proper curve is 
maintained 

Orthokeratoiogists say that they have 
been able to improve vision so dramat¬ 
ically that many people once with visual 
acuity of 20/200 or worse are now able 
to walk around without glasses or con¬ 
tacts for the better (lart of the day Says 
Gale Dixon, 32, a part-time actress and 
singer who once had 20/800 vision. 
“When I first started, the world was to¬ 
tally out of focus Now 1 get up in the 
morning and can see fairly well. It gives 
me a lot of freedom." Critics do not deny 
that limited improvements may indeed 
occur, but they point out that they are at 
best temporary, and that the cornea will 
eventually spring back to its old shape. 
They also worry that the treatment, es¬ 
pecially in the hands of less skilled prac¬ 
titioners. can cause permanent astigma¬ 
tism and other eye damage Says 
Ophthalmologist G. Peter Halberg, a spe¬ 
cialist in contact lenses at St. Vincent's 
Hospital in Manhatton: “Properly pre¬ 
sented and investigated, orthokeratology 
could be acceptable some time in the fu¬ 
ture. There's a lot of chaff and some grain, 
and we are in the process of separating 
the grain from the chaff.” ■ 


“Magic Bullet” 

Japanese abortion drug 
stirs hopes and questions 

i t has tong been a dream of population* 
control experts, to say nothing of huIt 
lions of men and women all over the 
world: a safe antidote that can be taken af¬ 
ter intercourse to prevent pregnancy. Such 
a perfect morning-after pill still eludes 
medical science. But Japanese researchers 
believe they have developed the next-best 
thing, a vaginal suppository. If adminis¬ 
tered as early as two weeks after a woman 
has missed her period because of pregnan¬ 
cy, it can induce abortion about 90% of the 
time with barely any side effects. 

Produced by Osaka’s Ono Pharma¬ 
ceutical Co., the new suppository drug is 
based on one of the prostaglandins, hor¬ 
mone-like compounds once believed to 
originate in the male prostate gland. Re¬ 
searchers have long realized that certain 
prostaglandins could induce contractions 
in smooth muscles, including those of the 
womb. Soon doctors were using them to 
speed up labor in difficult births and to in¬ 
duce abortion when other techniques had 
failed, or seemed unsuitable Yet such 
abortifacients (as these drugs are called) 
had serious shortcomings. Usually admin¬ 
istered intravenously, they often caused 
stomach pain, nausea, vomiting, diarrhea 
and other physical problems. Thus phar¬ 
maceutical firms have looked for artificial 
variants without side effects that could be 
delivered directly into the vagina. 

O n their 802nd try, researchers at Ono 
created Ono 802 In the first trial on 
pregnant volunteers, reports Dr. Shigeo 
Takagi of Tokyo’s Nihon University 
School of Medicine, the drug within a 
week completely aborted 86% of his pa¬ 
tients who had missed their period for 
twelve to 37 days. Bleeding usually be¬ 
gan within six to eight hours after the 
drug was administered (in the form of 
three to five waxy, bullet-shaped white 
suppositories inserted one at a time into 
the vagina at three-hour intervals). The 
World Health Organization has given its 
blessings to more widespread clinical tri¬ 
als for the drug. If it proves safe and re¬ 
liable, WHO officials feel it can help to 
contain an exploding global population. 
Some medical questions must be settled 
as well. An overdose of a powerful abor- 
lifacicnl may ixissibly have serious con¬ 
sequences. For this and other reasons, 
strict limits have been placed on a sim¬ 
ilar second-trimester vaginal suppository, 
Prostin E2, which the Upjohn Co. made 
available in the U S. last November. It is 
distributed only to qualified doctors and 
hospitals for cases where such drug-in¬ 
duced abortion seems preferable to other 
methods of terminating pregnancy. ■ 
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Reiivine the Nazi Nightmare 



SSOWlorMteh—miof ta r t ywHhEii K li ww WohTtSt«plwtMlwlli»tecaii»t 


RoMmary Itorte and Fritz W*av«r 


A t first it seems like an obscene idea: a 
I network mini-series about the Nazis' 
extermination of 6 million Jews. Amer¬ 
ican television has a tendency to trivial¬ 
ize almost everything it touches, and, of 
all important subjects, the Holocaust 
should be immune to such treatment. But 
about an hour into Part 1 of Holocaust's 
four installments, it is clear that this nbc 
Big Event is far from the same network’s 
Loose Change or King —or just about any 
Other TV movie. Not only is Holocaust 
iaithful to the facts of a horrific historical 
episode, this show also has the power to 
keep fickle TV viewers riveted to the tube. 
It is an uncommonly valuable achieve¬ 
ment: Holocaust is likely to awaken more 
consciences to the horrors of the Third 
Reich than any single work since Anne 
Frank’s diary nearly three decades ago. 

What makes Holocaust particularly 
fascinating is that it is an orthodox prod¬ 
uct of network television. The creation of 
veteran TV showmen, it is splintered by 
commercial breaks and loaded with soap- 
opera plot devices designed to make the 
audience tune in each night. Yet J/o/o- 
cflusr demonstrates that TV’s built-in lim¬ 
itations can become assets: they can make 
difiScult material more accessible to a 
mass audience. It is hard to imagine Ho¬ 
locaust being so effective in another for¬ 
mat. Were the show exhibited in movie 
theaters, no one would sit still for its 
9}4-hour running time. Were it produced 
for PBS, Holocaust would probably be 
drowned in a sea of historical minutiae. By 
creating their show for nbc, the authors 
have forced themselves to be equally re¬ 



sponsive to the demands of both prime¬ 
time show biz and historical accuracy. 
They prove that such a marriage of com¬ 
merce and art can bear remarkable fruit. 

Like Roots, Holocaust is neither doc¬ 
umentary nor docu-drama, but a fiction¬ 
alized interpretation of real events. Its 
dramatic structure is simple: Writer Ger¬ 
ald Green has invented a bour^is fam¬ 
ily of assimilated Jewish Berliners and 
then propelled its members through the 
events of 1935-45. Shortly after the show 



Meryl Streep and James Woods 

Hooking a young audience. 


opens, the head of the Weiss family, a doc¬ 
tor played by Fritz Weaver, is exited from 
Berlin to the Warsaw Ghetto. His wife 
(Rosemary Harris) soon follows, and 
eventually the couple end up in Ausch¬ 
witz. The oldest Weiss son (James 
Woods), an artist, marries a Roman Cath¬ 
olic (Meryl Streep), only to be sent to Bu- 
chenwatd, then to the “privileged" camp 
of Theresienstadt, then Auschwitz. His 
brother (Joseph Bottoms) goes on the run. 
meets and marries a Czech Zionist (To- 
vah Feldshuh), and later joins the under¬ 
ground Jewish partisans fighting in the 
Ukraine. As Green traces the stories of 
these and many related characters, the au¬ 
dience gradually takes ig the panorama 
of the Holocaust. It stretches from the first 
mtyor anti-Jewish riot in Berlin (the 1938 
Kristallnackt) to the early stages of the 
postwar struggle to create the state of 
Israel. 

H olocaust is often brutal. Unlike pop 
movies about genocide such as The 
Diary of Anne Frank and Voyage of the 
Damned, this show does not leave the 
brunt of Nazi violence off-screen. Almost 
all the major characters in Holocaust die, 
and we see, how they are murdered: in 
mass machine-gun executions, in death- 
camp ovens, in torture chambers. Though 
some viewers may be tempted to turn off 
the horror, Green does everything in his 
^wer to keep the audience transfixed. 
Once some early exposition is out of the 
way, his narratiyg races along at a re¬ 
lentless pace, spinning off subplots and 
love storks as it goes. Oreen knows tiw 




era'to hilt the action for gratuitoiii Si¬ 
mons or quotes from Sanuyana. 

He is also shrewd enough to ^ve the 
audience a wide assortment of characters 
with which to identiiy. Holocaust's Jews 
are religious and nonreligious, Zionist and 
non-Zionist; some of the younger char¬ 
acters (notably those played by Bottoms 
and Feldshuh) are (Mit-and-out heart- 
throbs, designed to hook the kids who 
often dictate the TV-watching habits of 
American households. As a result, most 
viewers will be trapped by the time the 
story reaches its most grisly sections. 

i f Holocaust is necessarily rooted in the 
conventions of melodrama, it is sophis¬ 
ticated in its approach to the history 
it covers: Green does not miss too many 
artgles. He dramatizes the special anti- 
Semitic character of Hitler’s policies, but 
also shows that many non-Jews were vic¬ 
tims of German genocide. He depicts 
those Jews who went quietly,^o the slau^- 
ter as well as those who tried to resist. 
He reminds the audience that a few Jews 
even curried favor with their German 
captors and that the Allied powers (the 
U.S. included) stood idly by as evidence 
of the Holocaust grew. At the end, he 
touches on the awesome guilt of the con¬ 
centration camps’ survivors. 

Perhaps the finest achievement is the 
depiction of the Germans. In most mov¬ 
ies or TV shows that describe the Third 
Reich, the Nazis are heel-clicking au¬ 
tomatons who run around yelling "Heil 
Hitler! ' The effect of such theatrics is to 
rob genocide of its meaning; audiences 
can dismiss the Final Solution as the cre¬ 
ation of a few madmen. In Holocaust. 
most Nazis are seemingly nofmal peo¬ 
ple who all loo easily answer the call of 
a racist and fascist government. One of 
the show's principal characters is an in¬ 
telligent lawyer and family man. Erik 
Dorf (Michael Moriarty), who rises in 



the SS by dreaming up “legal” justifi¬ 
cations for the FQhrer's .extermination 
program. We also meet doctors, tech¬ 
nicians and clergymen who tend their 
aid to the Nazi cause. These characters, 
like the famous Nazi leaders who ap¬ 
pear (Eichmann, llcydrich, Himmler), 
are played without German accents by 
such skilled actors as David Warner. Rob¬ 
ert Stephens. T.P. McKenna and Ian 
Holm. They, too. Invite audience iden¬ 
tification—-and so force us to wonder 
whether we might ever collaborate with 
an immoral government for the sake of 
opportunism and self-preservation. 

The entire cast is first-rate. The pro¬ 
ducers were smart to turn to accomplished 
stage actors rather than the Hollywood 
Squares refugees who usually populate 
network mini-series. Marvin Chomsky’s 
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direction, while more efficient than in¬ 
spired, is well above typical TV standards, 
and some of his images kick the audi¬ 
ence sharply in the gut lie shows nude 
women and children marching silently 
into the showers; his camera takes in the 
piles of corpses in the ditches at Babi Yar. 
Unlike routine cops-and-robbers TV 
violence, which is loo impersonal and 
Stylized to move an audience, these se¬ 
quences have a shcvking impact. 

Even so, no TV show or movie, in¬ 
cluding this one, can make an audience 
feel what it was like to be a Jew caught 
in the Holocaust: only those who were 
there can ever know. But Holocaust does 
a lot to increase our comprehension of its 
unfathomable subject. As one character 
says on her way to the gas chamber, "It's 
so hard to remember that we're individ¬ 
ual people ” Wb/oca«jf attaches human 
faces to the inhuman statistics of mass 
murder. It envelops the audience in 
grief and suffering, and long after the 
show has ended, the pain does not eas¬ 
ily go away 

■ ■ ■ 

About halfway through Holocaust. 

SS Henchman Erik Dorf returns home 
to spend a jolly Christmas singing car¬ 
ols with his wife and children. For Mi¬ 
chael Moriarty. who plays Dorf, the 
scene was almost impossible to act. in 
the midst of the caroling, he bolted 
from the set, tears streaming down his 
face. "I found him sobbing. ‘How can 
they do if? How can they do it'^' " re¬ 
calls Holocaust Producer Robert Ber¬ 
ger. “The knowledge that thousands 
in Germany's Christian community 
were caroling while Jews were mas¬ 
sacred was too much for him He fell 
to pieces.'' 

Such incidents were quite common 
during the 18 weeks it took to shoot 
NBC's S6 million mini-series. In con¬ 
trast to ABC's Roots, which re-created 
African villages on Hollywood back 
lots. Holocaust was filmed m the area 
where its horrors actually happened. 
One of the key locations was the Aus¬ 
trian prison camp of Mauthausen, which 
was used to simulate Auschwitz and Bu- 
chenwald. “it was a frightening place," 
says Berger. "The average life span of a 
Jew there was 48 hours. At one point in 
the filming, Cyril Shaps. a totally profes¬ 
sional English actor of Jewish descent, 
was putting on his pajama-striped prison 
garb in the barracks at Mauthausen; sud¬ 
denly he said. I don’t think I can go on.' 
He was destroyed when he realized, as 
we all did. that we would have been in 
those uniforms or worse if we had been liv¬ 
ing in Germany then. " 

There were formidable practical 
problems in making Holocaust First 
planned for six hours, the mini-series grew 
and grew. By the end. I SO actors and 1.000 
extras had been employed; 100 miles of 
film had been shot. Director Marvin 
Chomsky, who also did half of Roots, even 
hadjlKKtniss his father’s funeral in the U.S. 


to keep up with his shooting schedule in 
Vienna. He felt his father, who had been 
a Zionist in the 1920s, would have want¬ 
ed it that way. 

The machinery for this mammoth 
undertaking was set in motion two years 
ago. when the idea for Holocaust 
occurred to NBC Programmer Irwin Se- 
gelstein. The project was assigned to Titus 
Productions, headed by Berger and his 
partner Herbert Brodkin (The Defenders. 
The Missiles of October). Titus' main as¬ 
set was Writer Gerald Green. 56, best 
known for his novel The Last Angry Man. 
Long absorbed by the plight of Jews dur¬ 
ing the war. Green had already written 
two books on the subject 

The decision to build the story around 
the fictional Weiss family was a care¬ 
fully calculated one. “We felt it was dra- 
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Hitting a nerve with the public. 


matically important that the audience 
be able to recognize people whose re¬ 
ligion is not a nationality, but whose na¬ 
tionality was a place of birth," says Green. 
"I wanted a real German family, the 
equivalent of American Jews who think 
of themselves first as Americans. We 
didn't want to do Fiddler on the Roof 
Jews, although they were prime victims 
of the Holocaust We were afraid they 
would vitiate what we were trying to do 
—appeal to a broad audience." Though 
the Weisses are products of Green’s 
imagination, the historical framework of 
Holocaust is. of course, not. The show 
was exhaustively researched. Besides re¬ 
lying on the vast literature on the Third 
Reich and Green’s previous interviews 
with death-camp survivors, Titus con¬ 
sulted with religious leaders and even pur¬ 
chased “home movies" of Nazi atrocities 
from ex-SS oflRccrs. 

ARer Green wrote the full treatment 


for the show, he feared that NHC would 
reject his frank depiction of life and 
death in the camps, but the network im¬ 
mediately gave its O.K. “It was the week 
Roots went on," says Green. “I think the 
decision to go ahead might have been de¬ 
layed for a longer time if Roots had not 
been such a whopping success” Current 
NBC Programming Chief Paul Klein, 
however, points out that the two shows 
are very different: “Holocau.st is not Roots. 
It’s not sex and violence. It is not an ex¬ 
ploitation film. It doesn't have anyone's 
tegs being cut ofiT. It doesn’t have Chuck 
Connors raping a nubile blaqk girl.” The 
network's censors have made sure of that: 
they have bowdlerized four seconds of a 
scene in which naked women enter a gas 
chamber. 

The decision not to cast the mini- 
«o»« series with big-name actors came early 
on. “People want to see this show or 
' they don’t,” explain? Klein. “It would 
have been ludicrous to star-stud it.” 
Instead of celebrities, the audience 
will see prominent actors from the 
Royal Shakespeare Company (Ian 
Holm), the New York Shakespeare 
Festival (Meryl Streep) and Broadway 
(Rosemary Harris. George Rose). The 
Nazis are mainly played by British. 
Says Berger. "We did not want any 
comedic overtones of Hollywood” 
Most of the cast members accepted 
their roles as soon as they saw the 
script One of the two actors who 
turned down parts felt that the. show 
overly humanized the Nazis "When 
I heard that," says Green. “1 didn't 
sleep for three days " 

i f anyone is losing sleep over Holo¬ 
caust now. it IS probably NBC exec¬ 
utives. who are waiting to see how the 
show fares in the ratings. Says one anx¬ 
ious veteran of the No. 3 network. 
"Roots was about a civil rights strug- 
_ gle that brought an end to slavery; our 
story doesn’t have a conventional hap¬ 
py ending. Thai’s a worry." To min¬ 
imize disaster, should it occur, nbc has 
scheduled the mini-series a week before 
the beginning of the fiercely competitive 
and all-important Nielsen sweeps. “I had 
dreams of glory for King [a ratings flop]','’ 
says Klein, “but now I’m hardened. Even 
if Holocaust does badly, it will still reach 
25 million j^ple.” 

There is at least one sign that Ho¬ 
locaust may do better than NBC exec¬ 
utives expect. Earlier this month. Ban¬ 
tam brought out Green's paperback 
novelization of his shooting script, ex¬ 
pecting the book to take off after the 
show went on the air. Much to the pub¬ 
lisher’s surprise, the novel hit a nerve 
with the public from the moment it ap¬ 
peared on the racks. Holocaust has al¬ 
ready gone through eight printings (1.25 
million copies) and is climbing on best¬ 
seller lists. Not ejten Alex Haley’s Roots 
had so wide a circulation before the air¬ 
ing ofthe TV show. — FnmktM 




Invasion from tiie North _ 

The Los Angeles Times storms San Diego, 110 miles away 

T he Los Angeles Times, say those who 
try to read it, is a little like Los An¬ 
geles: you can't find anything in it. The 
paper is a jungle of ads, serious national 
stories that jump from page to page to 
page, ads, eclectic local reports, ads, en¬ 
tertainment listings, ads. ads and ads 
(more than any other U.S. daily). Despite 
periodic attempts to impose order on that 
marvelous mess, the Times remains the 
newsprint equivalent of suburban sprawl. 

Lately the paper has begun to sprawl 
topographically as well as typographical¬ 
ly In the past two months, it has opened 
a local news office in Long Beach. 20 miles 
to the south, a news bureau in San Ber¬ 
nardino. 55 miles to the east, and anoth¬ 
er in Santa Barbara, 85 miles to the west 
—all in hopes of winning new readers in 
those outposts. Last week, in the boldest 
act of press imperialism since the New 
York Times launched a short-lived Cal- 



and vice chairman of the parent Times 
Mirror Co., asserts blandly; "We already 
sell more than 30,000 copies tin San Di¬ 
ego), so we’re convinced there’s a market 
for a daily paper of our high quality." 

Chandler has a point Despite its 
flaws, the Times is one of the nation’s most 
serious, best-reported dailies, and San Di¬ 
egans could do worse for a new newspa¬ 
per. But Chandler's urge to spread en¬ 
lightenment is hardly the sole motive for 
marching southward. Times circulation 
dropped below the I million level last 
year, triggering alarms all over the block- 
long. dark brown granite and smoked- 
glass building where the $1.1 billion 
Times Mirror empire is headquartered. 
What IS more, much of the paper's large¬ 
ly while, middle-class readership is ap¬ 
parently leaving town The Los Angeles 
community development department cal¬ 
culates that the city's "Anglo" population 
has dropped from 81 '.i of the total in 1950 
to less than 50rf uxlay. Says a U.C.L.A. 
journalism instructor. "As the white folks 
go south to Orange and San Diego coun¬ 
ties. so goes the Times " 


ifornia edition 16 years ago. the Los An¬ 
geles paper invaded San Diego. 110 miles 
to the south. The Times opened a 26-mem- 
ber editorial office there, committed an es¬ 
timated $1 5 million to its first year of 
operation, rented additional office space 
for 60 circulation employees, installed 
1,000 newspaper vending machines 
around town, and began printing 71,000 
copies of a 24-page daily insert of mostly 
San Diego news (circulation and pages are 
expected to drop this week) 

At San Diego's morning Union and 
evening Tribune (combined circ. 317,- 
000), the twin flagships of the Copley 
chain, the Times' move went over like an 
oil spill "I look upon this as an invasion." 
fumed Union Editor Gerald Warren, a 
sometime White House press secretary 
who returned to his old home from Wash¬ 
ington 2% years ago to take up his cur¬ 
rent post "We’re itching for the fight Our 
juices are running. We re going to give 
them the fight of their lives." In response, 
the Tribune is adding ten reporters, bring¬ 
ing its editorial staff to 140. The Union 
has added three reporters, another page 
of state and regional news, and a $ lOO.OfX) 
promotion campaign asserting, xeno- 
phobically enough, that “nobody knows 
San Diego like we do." 

One obvious reason the Times is try¬ 
ing to annex San Diego is that the city is 
California's second largest (pop. 798,()00) 
and is expected to grow more rapidly than 
Los Angeles over the next several years. 
But the T’/mef’90-member metropolitan 
hard-news staff is already spread thin over 
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S o far. the Times has not had to worry 
much about its home-town cimipeti- 
lion The Hearst Corp.. five months ago, 
hired ex-Washington Star Editor Jim 
Bellows to revive its long flaccid Herald- 
Examiner {circ 331.000) Bellows has soft¬ 
ened the paper’s eye-straining makeup, 
imported hot-blooded young writers and 
editors from the East, hired David frost’s 
girlfriend, Caroline Cushing, to write gos¬ 
sip Items, is about to launch a graphical¬ 
ly dramatic Sunday photo maga/.ine, and 
is even thinking about changing the pa¬ 
pier's name back to the simpler Exam¬ 
iner But the retooled daily has not yet 
made any major circulation gains, and it 
still runs a pathetically distant second in 
advertising to the Tunes, which controls 
93'<r of the Los Angeles markei's total, v 
7% for the Herald-Examiner. “When I 
joined this papier, it was puffing along at 
one mile per hour." concedes the almost 
inaudibly soft-spxiken Bellows “Now I've 
got it up to about three miles per hour " 
The Times is hardly the first big-city 
daily to follow its more affluent readers 
to the suburbs The New York Times has 
launched four new inseits for neighboring 
areas on Sunday, the Miami Herald now 
has seven different editions throughout 
south Florida, the Detroit Hews has a 
computerized printing plant in the sub¬ 
urbs' for spieedier distribution, and the 
Chicago Tribune last year invested in sub¬ 
urban grow'th in. of all places. San Diego 
—by buying nearby Escondido’s Times- 
Advocate (eive 31,000) The Los Angeles 
Times itself has been producing a sepa- 


the 464 square miles ofthe city of Los An- rate edition for neighboring Orange 

getes, and the paper was scooped by County 

about everybody on the biggest local sto- Of course, few papers have taken the 

ry in years, the “Hollywoodgate” scan- t-A.J<sfaW-BMiw>wrEilltar^Beltows quest for new readers quite so far as the 

d«l« Otis Chandler, 50, Times publisher The newsprint equivalent of war. Times has in its San Diego campaign. But 


then, a restless quest for Lebensraum is 
another trait that the Times shares with 
Los Angeles. Since I9IS, the city has ex¬ 
panded the sii’e of its jurisdiction more 
than fourfold How? By annexing more 
than 60 neighboring communities. ■ 

Last Tr/Aulation 


New York s newest daily folds 

W hen the tabloid-size Trib hit Nesv 
York City last January, it had a 
print order of 200,000 copies, an innova¬ 
tive magazine-style format, a highly au¬ 
tomated production system, a blue-chip 
board of politically conservative backers 
and a priceless reservoir of good wishes 
from a city that had not seen a major 
new daily in seven years As the paper’s 
bus ads trumpeted, rilF TRlB: n SHOULD 
HAVE HAPPENED SOONER. 

Maybe it happened too soon Three 
months, 62 issues and $4 million later, 
its paid circulation running as low as 
SO.OOO. the Trih last week went the way 
of the Sun. the World. PM. the Mirror. 
the Journal-Amencan. the World-Tele¬ 
gram. the Herald Tribune and the hy¬ 
brid World Journal Tribune. Leonard | 
Saffir. the paper's founder, publisher and 
editor in chief, blamed the severe winter 
for hampering distribution and timorous 
department stores for failing to advertise 
in the tabloid “It was the community 
that put this paper out of business. ' fumed 
Saffir in a farewell address to his 
130-member staff "The major stores. 
Macy’s, Gimbels. Bloomingdale’s. were 
shortsighted ” 

C lose readers might also have blamed 
the Trib I3espite its attempt to look 
fresh, the paper more often looked mere¬ 
ly gray, with a static layout and a paucity 
of eye-catching pictures. The Tnb often 
seemed overloaded with wire copy and 
canned columnists, undersupplied with 
compelling staff-written stories. Probably 
the paper's most memorable scoop was a 
report that David Frost had gone to San 
Clemente to edit Richard Nixon’s mem¬ 
oirs. The David Frost in question turned 
out to be a copy editor of that name in 
the employ of the book's publisher. 

The paper might have lasted longer 
f an expected newspaper strike had tem¬ 
porarily shut the city's three larger dai- 
ies, leaving the nonunion Tnb the big¬ 
gest daily in town. A lockout is still a 
possibility this week at Rupert MurdiKh’s 
Post, but the prospect of a citywide strike 
has receded. As it was, the Trib even 
missed the story of its own death. Un¬ 
able to come up with the check for rough¬ 
ly $23,000 that the paper's New Jersey 
printer demanded each night before roll- 
ng the presses, Saffir canceled what 
would have been the self-proclaimed final 
edition. The staff calmly broke out some 
beer and began cleaning out their 
desks- ■ 


Press 
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“Indegoddampendent” Is Fine 

N ow that there is a momentary lull in the outpouring of Watergate books, an¬ 
other legacy of the Nixon era needs closer scrutiny. This is the notion, prop¬ 
agated by Richard Nixon, that Government and the press have an adversary 
relationship. What Nixon meant by the phrase he made perfectly clear in a let¬ 
ter to Spiro Agnew during the 1968 campaign: "When news is concerned, no¬ 
body in the press is a friend—they are all enemies.” But why the press should 
have seized upon the adversary description and proudly flaunted it ever since is 
harder to understand 

Of course, it does have a hne. swaggering, macho sound. It suggests fear¬ 
less reporters, incorruptible, unseducible. bravely doing battle with the pow¬ 
erful or gamely wrestling with octopus-armed bureaucrats. And for many 
reporters, the Nixon attitude signaled the welcome end of a too-cozy court¬ 
ship of the press in the Kennedy-Johnson era, when, for example. Ben Bradlee 
-Nixon's ferocious adversary all through Watergate—had been willing to 
quash a story because his friend Jack Kennedy urged him Jo. But the ad¬ 
versary phrase has a lot to do with certain self-satisfied post-Watergate at¬ 
titudes in the press, including the arrogant defense of sleazy ways of getting 
stories 

Adversary relationship is a lawyer’s phrase, but it's doubtful whether Nixon 
the lawyer ever really understood the moral philosophy behind it. In principle, 
justice is served and truth is most effectively discovered when two sides—one 
doing its best to attack, the other to defend—contend in open court. Even the ras¬ 
cal, the murderer, the rapist is "entitled to his day in court." In practice, the 
idea clears the consciences of expensive lawyers who get rich defending the 
worst of clients or the most dubious practices of their best clients. Since a trial is 
combat, nearly anything goes. 

Some parallels to the relationship between Government and press are 
immediately apparent: officials trying to put their best foot forward, newsmen 
pressing to discover what they may be concealing. Vet the difference between 
the news process and courtroom procedure is profound. The judge is missing 
—that judge who forbids misleading tactics, freely admonishes both sides, 
determines which evidence is valid and finally instructs the jury on how it 
should weigh what it has heard. In the news-gathering process, the press is 
both prosecutor and sole judge of its own activities—answerable in advance of 
publication to no one (though it can be sued once the story is out), free to se¬ 
lect or disregard evidence as it pleases, free to omit counterclaims, to min¬ 
imize rebuttals. Such absence of prior restraint is essential to a free press, but 
the press at least should recognize that it enjoys more unchecked advantages 
than a courtroom adversary, and therefore incurs some obligations. 

The flag of adversary relationship has flown over much valuable inves¬ 
tigative reporting, but it also gives sanction to the increasingly truculent, bear- 
baiting questioning of officials and press spokesmen that has become one of 
Washington s major blood sports A cynical posture in such reporting assumes 
all Government to be bad. all privacy to equal concealment and ail expla¬ 
nations to amount to lies The adversary relationship, most evident in rat- 
pack journalism, gives a false nobility to the second-rate and the lazy. 

Why not return to the useful pre-Nixon term to characterize the proper re¬ 
lationship of press and Government: independent? This definition assumes that 
the press will not print handouts without questioning them and is free to in¬ 
vestigate wherever it suspects wrongdoing. And it more correctly describes the 
actual day-to-day relationship with Government, much of which is the gathering 
of information and the reportorial pursuit of understanding. Private briefings 
by policymakers become the insider's wisdom for many Washington colum¬ 
nists. Many officials and politicians speak to the press in private candor, trust¬ 
ing reporters to hOnor confidences and in return winning trust themselves. In 
this way real explanations are heard which for diplomatic or other reasons can¬ 
not be publicly stated. The process is a wary one on both sides—who's using 
whom?—but it is often more collaborative, useful to both, than 
adversary. 

The notion of an independent—or, as Joseph Pulitzer called it, “indegod¬ 
dampendent''—press takes care of ail that really needs taking care of. Drop¬ 
ping the adversary label might diminish the justified sense of unfair treatment 
felt by so many officials. It might even lessen the press's own complacent 
tolerance of so much of the jostling and hectoring behavier that, when seen on 
television, the public finds so objectionable. 





Intrepid Loser 

MOTHER COURAGE 
AND HER CHILDREN 
by Bertolt Brecht 


M other Courage is one of the perma¬ 
nent plays of the 20th century; yet it 
rarely receives a Mly satisfying produc¬ 
tion. One trouble lies in the title role. 
Mother Courage is as big as war. She is a 
one-woman field of combat, and few ac¬ 
tresses have gone through that bone-deep 
ordeal or lived en garde with death. 

Nor is that all. The tone of the play 
is one of relentlessly evenhanded irony, 
both tra^c and comic, a very elusive mood 
to sustain. Finally, there is Brecht’s the¬ 
sis, that war is a continuation of business 
as usual. He strips its so-called heroes and 
victims of their epaulets of duty, honor 
and grief and exposes them as avaricious 
brokers on the floor of a bloodstained in¬ 
ternational stock exchange. 

The action takes idace during the 
Thirty Years’ War. Mother Courage 
(Mary Lou Rosato) is an intrepid trader 
with a sassy tongue and a saucy past. She 
leeches off the advancing and retreating 
armies with the goods in her hand-drawn 
wagon. But her losses bitterly outweigh 
her profits. While she is haggling over the 
sale of a belt buckle, her favorite son 
Eilif (Kevin Conroy) is dragooned to the 
wars by a sly recruiting officer. EtUf dies. 
While she tries to shave the price for the 
release of another son (Jeffrey Hayenga). 
he is executed. Finally, her mute daugh¬ 
ter Kattrin (Frances Conroy), raped as a 
child by a soldier, is shot down while 
Mother Courage is away on one of her 
bartering expeditions. In the end, only her 
spunk and the wagon have survived. 

Courage, Mary Lou Rosato surely em¬ 
bodies, but the heartrending passion of a 
mother is somehow lacki;^, possibly be¬ 
cause Director Alan Schneider focuses un¬ 
flinchingly on the acid worldly wisdom 
of the play. Brecht said he wanted play¬ 
goers to judge Mother Courage, not to 
weep for her; and The Acting Company, 
which tours the entire U.S., deserves cred¬ 
it for trying it that way. — T£,Kehm 

Ideas in Motion 

GALILEO by Bertolt Brecht 

A s the eye of greed seals the fate of 
. Mother Courage, the lens of the tele¬ 
scope determines the destiny of Galileo. 
Apart firom Socrates’ drinking the hem¬ 
lock, the most vivid martyrdom of truth 
in the memory of civilized Western man 
is Galileo’s recantation before the Italian 
Inquisition. The difference between the 
two is that Socrates could have fled from 
Athens and refined to do so, and Galileo 
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Inventive dwarfs for hire. 

could have refused to recant but chose to 
do so. Out of Galileo’s dilemma and 
choice, Brecht fashioned a play of high 
moral intelligence and lasting pertinence. 
Unlike some of Brecht's obs^ively di¬ 
dactic works, Galileo proceeds by the So- 
cratic method, endlessly posing questions 
and revealing contradictions, the dramat¬ 
ic equivalent of reality confronting illu¬ 
sion. What is the moral responsibility of 
the scientist vis-a-vis the state or. in Ga¬ 
lileo's case, the church’’ Brecht has Ga¬ 
lileo (Laurence Luckinbill) castigate him¬ 
self toward the end of the play for a failure 
of integrity; “If only 1 had resisted! If only 
the scientists could have developed some¬ 
thing like the H ippocratic oath of the phy- I 
sicians. a vow to use their knowledge for 
the welfare of humanity alone. As it now 
stands, the best one can hope for is a race 
of inventive dwarfs who can be hired for 
anything.” 

But is scientific truth too high a price 
to pay for sowing the agony of doubt in 
the minds of common folk? The Little 
Monk (Rudy Carmgi) describes the pain 
his poor parents would suffer if the earth 
were no longer the center of the universe 
and man the paragon of God's eye- “There 
will be no meaning in their misery Hun¬ 
ger will simply mean not having eaten, 
rather than being a test of strength. Hard 
work will simply be bending and lugging, 
and not be a virtue To which Galileo re¬ 
plies: “1 can see your people's divine pa¬ 
tience but where is their divine wrath'*" 

It is strangely appropriate that this 
barbed play of ideas is being presented in 
Columbia University’s Havemayer Hall, 
where some of the physicists whose equa¬ 
tions produced the atomic bomb once lec¬ 
tured. The cast is able, and Luckinbill is 
imposing as the skeptic son of rational¬ 
ism. This is an auspicious debut for the 
New York Actors’ Theater. — TXJL 
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the VVorld of Stejnberg 

With a thinking pen, he has transmuted illustrations into museum pieces 


' The hie oj the ciealtve man is led. directed 
and controlled by boredom Avoiding boredom is 
one of oar most important purpo.ses It is also one 
of the most diffiadt, because the amu.%ement al¬ 
ways has to he newer and on a higher level So 
are on a hind of spiral I'lie higher yon go. the nar¬ 
rower the circle As yon go ahead the field of choice 
becomes more meager, in terms of self-entettain- 
ment hi the end. working is good because it is the 
last refuge of ihe man who wants to he amused 
Sot everything that amused me in the past amu.ses 
me so much any more " 

—Saul Sietnberg 

The artist is 64 this year a solid, \tiiy man. rabbinically del¬ 
icate in gesture and as immobile in repose as a large tabby cal 
For decades he has been regarded as the best carttwiiist in Amer¬ 
ica, Publishing mainly in The ,\'ew Yorker--(or which, to date, 
he has done 56 cover designs and innumerable drawings ■ Stein¬ 
berg has erected standards of precision and graphic intelligence 
that had not e.Yisted in .American illustration before him "Af¬ 
ter nearly 40 years of Iwking at his work."' remarks the mag¬ 
azine s editor. William Shawn, "I am still dazzled and astound¬ 
ed by It, His playfulness and elegance are of a sublime order " 

If he is the doyen of cartoonists. Saul Steinberg is also to 
growing numbers of his colleagues a "sertous" aitisi of the first 
rank "In linking art to the modern consciousness. " declaies 
Art Critic Harold Rosenberg, "no artist is more relevant than 
Steinberg. That he remains an art-world outsider is a problem 
that critical thinking in art must compel itself to confront " 
That showdown is about to begin This week an exhibition of 
258 drawings, watercolors, paintings and assemblages by Stein¬ 
berg opens at New York City's Whitney Museum, accompa¬ 
nied by a book iSaul Steinberg, Knopf, $10 95 .soft-cover) with 
critical appraisal of the artist by Rosenberg 

•Steinberg is a loner, a cosmopolitan Jewish exile, a refugee, 
a man of masks, languages and doctored identities, through 
whom the world's multiplicity is refracted as by a prism In 
America, he is both outsider and insider only he could have 
dreamed up the poster that summarizes the Manhattanite's 
provincial view of America Ninth and Tenth avenues wide in 
the foreground, a strip of Hudson River, a smaller strip of 
New Jersey, and in the background a few scattered cities—l.os 
Angeles. Las Vegas, Chicago—with Japan and China in the 
distance 

The focus does not quite work the other way Most Amer¬ 
icans may never have heard of Steinberg, but the influence of that 
clear, epigrammatic line and dry wit has been fell throughout 
American design and illustration for almost two generations 
Moreover, his motifs are almost subliminally recognizable the 
wry face whose nose turns into a detach¬ 
able line, the worried cats, the Rurita¬ 
nian flourishes and curlicues, the apoc¬ 
alyptic scenes of street riots and urban 
breakdown, the setting of the bizarre 
commonplaces of American life in a cos¬ 
mopolitan matrix Such details of Stein¬ 
berg's work constitute a signature and 
have subtly altered America for every¬ 
one who has seen them. 

His is one of the most remarkable 




oeuvres in applied art today the pnxluct of an intelligence so fine¬ 
ly drawn, insinuating and (at limes) sadistic, so refracted in its 
maze of linguistic mirrors as to suggest no parallels The best of 
SieinlHirg presents you with a master—but a master of what? 

I he short answer is of writing. 

Lvery artist finds his scale - the size of gesture proper to 
the image and mcdiiiiTi he uses “The scale of the drawing." 
Steinberg points out, "is given to you by the instrument 
you use." and pen drawings, being governed by the radius of 
the hand, cannot be very large. “The mb ijas an elasticity 
meant for writing, and that is why I have always used pen 
and ink it is a form of writing But unlike writing, drawing 
makes up its own syntax as it goes along The line can't 
be reasoned in the mind. It can only be reasoned on paper “ 
Sicinlicrg's drawing, in all us varieties, is a form of thought 

()gni dipintore dipinge se, a Renaissance 
maxim raiv every painter paints himself Stcin- 
beig s peculiar achievement has been to render 
this maxim, pruned of all expressionist content 
Whai obsessively concerns him is the idea that 
each drawing remakes us author it is a mask 
The self-made artist is one of his favorite mo¬ 
tifs. and certainly his most famous one: a little 
man grasping the pen that draws him In this 
“self-portrait." attisi and motif are fused, locked 
in a permanent logical impossibility that is also 
an ambition of poetry Myself 1 will remake 

.Steinberg's work is always signaling that 
there are more interesting matters in art than 
"authenticity" in the expressionist sense It looks 
beyond the man to the mask and finds there 
an extraordinary variety of personae, by turns 
bland, urbane, comic, ridiculous and distinctly 
threatening. The first mask of all is style itself. 

“I want the minimum of performance in my work." says Stein¬ 
berg, a virtuoso if ever there was one "Performance bores 
me What interests me is the invention I like to make a par¬ 
ody of bravura You have to think of a lot of my work as 
some sort of parixJy of talent Of course, parody is not an at¬ 
tack. you cannot parody anything you can't love. But 1 wish 
to create a fiction of skill " 

■Steinberg can fill a sheet with figures, each of them drawn 
in a dilTerent style—cubist, pointillist, child art. hatched shad¬ 
ing. mock sculptural, hairy scribble. Leger boilerplate, art deco 
-and display a wide, ironic complicity with art history while 
making no final commitment to a "way" of drawing The draw¬ 
ing works because he so obviously possesses each style. It is im¬ 
itation wiihout flattery. As a dandy, Steinberg owns all the hats 
in his wardrobe A still life like Belgian Air Mail. 1971, is not a 
“cubisi-type" drawing, a thing done in homage to Braque and Pi¬ 
casso. It IS rather a drawing about cubism, seen as one stylistic 
mannerism among others in the art-historical supermarket. 

In short, it is an act of criticism. His "postcards "—mel¬ 
ancholy vistas of flatland and horizon, with blotty little figures 
gazing at some manifestation of Nature or Culture, a pyramid 
or a rubber stamp masquerading as the moon—are philosoph¬ 
ical landscapes. They are parodies of the picturesque. 

The elusive self keeps peeping through, like the rabbit he 
once drew peering out of a man's eyes«Even Steinberg's cats 
have large meditative noses and Austro-Hungarian whiskers. 
The tone of his work is comic, but one’s guffaw, once provoked, 
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i$ checked by Steinberg s precision about how the self may be at* 
lowed to materialise. The artist seeks complicity with the au¬ 
dience, but he does it (so to speak) from the driver's seat. 

There are simple drawings in Steinberg’s oeuvre, but very 
few simple situations. He delights in apparently simple ones: 
the conflict between a hero and a dragon, for instance. But then 
we And the fight is rigged. The hero and the monster an ac¬ 
tually partners; they have a deal: without a dragon, what can a 
hero do? One drawing makes this point with particular eie- 
^nce: a new kind of adversary, a man with a cannon, is draw¬ 
ing a bead on the dragon. The hero is about to save his enemy 
by attacking the gunman from the rear. In another drawing, 
the monster has become an enormous furry rabbit. 'The rabbit 
is as armored as the dragon. " Steinberg points out. "It has the 
impenetrable armor of fat fluff. It is invincibly sweet. There 
are. you see. two sorts of danger One is being hit by a giant 
boulder- the direct assault of the world The other is being 
overcome by a mountain of fluff, or molasses The soflness is 
as dreadful as the hardness.' 

One does not expect social 
optimism from a man of Stein¬ 
berg's background, and one 
does not get it. The U S that 
rises from some of hts draw¬ 
ings in the 1970s is an edgy, 
nasty place, a theater of disas¬ 
ter populated by grotesques. 

The white paper takes on the 
look of Manhattan's 42nd 
Street in summer, bombed out 
by midday glare. Whores, 
bums, flint-faced Irish cops, 
frazzled black pimps, rats, 
crocodiles up from some imag¬ 
ined sewer, sirens emitting 
Technicolor laser blasts of 
sound, bulbous cars belching 
their exhaust smoke, an S and 
M hcanunculusepcafwd in glit- 
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taring leather with the motto vivan las cadenas (long live 
chains) worked in studs on its back—(his. in Steinberg's ironic 
eye. is the American dream street (our equivalent of the Di Chi¬ 
rico piazza, rei^itory of all unspoken fantasy) brought up to 
dale from its origin in the Wild West movie. 

One of his most cutting inventions—or adaptations—is the 
urban guerrilla seen as Mickey Mouse. In Six Terrorists, 1971. 
a file of them strut across the page, in aviator jackets and mini¬ 
skirts. equipped with flick knife and carbine: young bourgeois 
clones of affectless violence. Black Shirt. S L A or Brigata Ros¬ 
so It is an uncannily predictive drawing “The Mickey Mouse 
face.' Steinberg remarks, "is sexless, neither black nor white, 
without character or age; for me it represents the junk-food peo¬ 
ple. the spoilt young ones who have all their experiences, in¬ 
ferior as they are. handed to them on a plate." An encyclopedic 
disgust pervades these drawings. But it is not a common emo¬ 
tion in Steinberg's work. In general, he is a paragon of de¬ 
tachment; he is. as the title of one of his books announces, the 

Inspector, imperturbable, rest¬ 
less and nosy. 

The artist who has had 
such a pervasive influence on 
the U.S. was born in Rumania, 
a fact he considers fortuitous. 
In 1914 it was "a corridor, a 
marginal place”—a palimpsest 
on which various neighbors 
and colonial powers (Russia. 
Hungary, Turkey) had lefl 
their traces. To this day. Stein¬ 
berg confesses himself to be 
"culturally a born Levantine 
—my sort of country goes from 
the eastern outskirts of Milan 
all the way to Afghanistan.” 

He grew up in the Ruma¬ 
nian oapital. Bucharest, then a 
city of about half a million peo- 
pk^he right stee; mHthei: 
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cramped village nor crushing me^iopolis. He spoke three American 1 
tongi^. Rumnian. French and “the secret language of my par- by an archi 
ents.” Yiddish. “Childhood," he recalls, “was very strong It his past. “V 
stayed like a territory, like a nation. In my childhood the days My lime wa 
were extremely long. I was high all the time without realizing came straig 
it: extremely high on elementary things, like the luminosity of in the midd 
the day and the smell of everything—mud. earth, humidity; the the mania 6 
delicious smells ofcellars and mold; grocers'shops." In Mils 

His father Moritz was a printer, bookbinder apd boxmaker under way 
The infant Saul had the run of his workshop, which was Ailed lished my f 
with embossed paper, stamps, colored cardtmrd, reproductions me for it." 
of “museum" madonnas (literally, chocolate-box arti and type a satirical f 
blocks. These were his toys. “1 had from the beginning the could affon 
large wooden type used for posters: so if later I made, for in- levardier lif 

stance, a drawing of a man holding up a question mark by the buying nev 

ball, it's not such a great invention—it was something known lorante Bill 
to me. " And so letters presented themselves to Steinberg as money out 
things, and "1 have always had a theory that things represent as soon as 1 

themselves. The nature of the question mark is questionable; —I mean i 

you always wonder how come the upper part 
of the question mark is always passively fol¬ 
lowing the ball, whereas the top half of an ex¬ 
clamation point is so rigid, so arrogant and 
egotistical.” 

In adolescence he felt rather a misAt. as 
giAed children do He went to high school in 
Bucharest—a school photo shows him at 
twelve, the liquid gray eyes and budding prow 
of a nose beneath a military cap—but, as Stein¬ 
berg remembers it, “my education, my reas¬ 
surance, my comportment came out of read¬ 
ing literature. I found my real world, and my 
real friends, in books." At ten. “much too 
early." he read Maxim Gorky; by twelve, he 
was devouring Crime and Punishment: from 
France, there were heavy doses of Jules Verne, 

Emile z^ola and Anatole France, “whose bou- 
ievardier quality was amazing to me " 

The biggest impression was made by an 
autobiographical sketch of Gorky's. It "was 
an excellent metaphor for how Ffelt. One must ^ 
consider the idea of the artist as orphan, an or¬ 
phaned prodigy, whose parents And him some- 

_ where—the bulrushes, perhaps. 

To pretend to be an orphan. 
alone, is a form of narcissism. I f 
suppose all children have this ’’ 
disgusting form of self-pity; but 
more so the artist, who is Rob¬ 
inson Crusoe. He must invent his Stein berg on M anhattan street 
stories, his pleasures; he sue- The calligrapher in megalopolis. 
ceeds in reconstructing a parody 

of civilization from scratch. He makes himself by Fourth of Ji 
education, by survival, by constantly paying at- mingoona< 
tention to himself, but also by creating a world After a : 
around himself that hadn't existed before. The cor- Yorker had i 

ollary of this is the desire not to end childhood cd in Miami 
Which in turn makes for a desire not to stop growing." view, as froi 

He graduated from high school and enrolled as a philos- come home i 
ophy student at the University of Bucharest. The following year. With a ; 
1933, Steinberg embarked on the Arst of his many expatriations and the new 
—to Italy, where he settled in Milan to study architecture at the U S. coa 
the Polytechnic. “It was clear to me that I could never become view from ll 
an architect, because of the horror of dealing with people that ar- dow is like i 
chitecture involves. I knew it from the beginning, but I went on in Arizona < 
with it. One learned elementary things. How to sharpen a pen- though they 
cil. The fact was that most of my colleagues went to archi- It was, in pa 
lecture the way I went, as a decoy or an alibi." Steinberg’s J 

In fact, the inAuence went a good deal deeper than that, for proved to be i 
Steinberg’s later drawings would display an exceedingly reAned tolt Brecht's 
sense of architectural convention, of the parodies of style learned mesas or isol 
by precision rendering: the sharp, etched shadows and intri- tubular, meti 
c^y reasoned-out fis^des of his dream skyscrapers on the and their m 


American horizon could only have been drawn 

by an architectural dropout gazing with irony o” s j 

his past. “You learn all the cliches of your time. 

My lime was late cubism, via Bauhaus; our clouds /dV 
came straight out of Arp. complete with a hole JML x® 
in the middle; even our trees were influenced by 
the mania for the kidney shape." y 

In Milan, his career as a cartoonist got ^ 

under way. “1 succeeded right away: 1 pub¬ 
lished my Arst drawing, and the magazine paid 
me for it.” Living off his cartoons for Bertoldo. 

a satirical fortnightly, Steinberg in his early lOs - 

could afford a reasonable facsimile of the bou- 
levardier life he had read about as a child in Anatole France: 
buying new neckties in the Galleria, lounging in the Ris- 
torante BifA. “1 had the rare, beautiful pleasure of making 
money out of something I enjoyed doing and then spending 
as soon as 1 made it. As 1 lunched, I knew that this was my cal 
—I mean my drawing of a cal—that I was consuming, fol¬ 
lowed by a tree, the moon and so forth." 

But whatever the pleasures of Milan in the 
late '30s. the countervailing fact was that Stein¬ 
berg. a Jew- -and a foreign Jew at that-was 
living under a Fascist regime which grew more 
anti-Semitic by the week. He graduated as a 
Dottore in Architetiura in 1940; and on his di¬ 
ploma, awarded in the name of Victor Em¬ 
manuel HI, King of Italy. King of Albania 
and (thanks to Mussolini and his bombers) 
Emperor of Ethiopia, was written "Steinberg 
Saul. ■ di razza Ebraica "(of the Jewish race). 
“It was some kind of safeguard for the future, 
meaning that although I was a dottore 1 could 
be boycotted from practicing, since I am a 
Jew The beauty for me is that this diploma 
was given by the King; but he is no longer 
King of Italy. He is no more King of Albania. 
He is not even the Emperor of Filhiopia. And 
I am no architect. The only thing that remains 
is razza Ebraica’.” 

It was time to go. In 1941 Steinberg left 
Italy for a neutral country, Portugal, and af¬ 
ter some altercations with the authorities 
there, he managed to get on a boat to Amer¬ 
ica, armed with a "slightly fake " passport that 
he had doctored with his own rubber stamp. 

It got him to, but not past, Ellis Island. The 
quota for Rumanian immigrants was minus¬ 
cule. and Steinberg was over the limit. While 
ttwste'eet __ a relative m New York tried at short notice 

megalopolis. to persuade The New Yorker to sponsor him 

in the US, Steinberg spent a sweltering 
Fourth of July on Ellis Island and was deported to Santo Do¬ 
mingo on a cargo boat. 

After a year, his visa came through: the editor of The New 
Yorker had agreed to sponsor him In July 1942 Steinberg land¬ 
ed in Miami and caught a bus to New York, enjoying the “noble 
view, as from horseback," of America as it rolled by He had 
come home to his deAnitive expatriation 

With a steady outlet for his drawings in The New Yorker 
and the newspaper PM, Steinberg almost at once set out to sec 
the U S. coast to coast by tram “Driving is no substitute for the 

view from the sleeping compartment. The win- _ 

dow is like a screen. To arrive at a whistle-stop 
in Arizona and see Indians at the station, even / 

though they don’t have feathers—how expected'" L 

It was, in part, a ballet of fables and stereolypp. / 
Steinberg’s America, as conflrmed by this trip. / 
proved to be as much an invention as it was in Ber- X,J1 
toll Brecht's Mahagonny. flat horizons broken by Ch / 
mesas or isolated, rococo-deco movie palaces; the / ^ J 

tubular, metallic faces of Midwest entrepreneurs ( ) 

and their massive but wizened spouses, gazing i_/ 






blankly through their horn-rims; blaming signs the size of pro¬ 
vincial churches: all-leg girls and cowboys teetering on their 
long heels like human stilts. The drawings testify to America's 
unutterable strangeness in the eyes of a young European who 
could not as yet speak English. "Individuals unmasking 
themselves only to reveal vnher masks. " Rosenberg notes in his 
essay, "verbal cliches masquerading as things, a country.side 
that 1 $ an amalgam of all imported styles, an outUxrk that is at 
once conventional and futuristic—America was made to order 
for Steinberg'■ 

The next year. 1943. Steinberg enlisted in the Navy and be¬ 
came a U S citi/en. He was at once assigned to Intelligence 
and posted successively to Ceylon, to Calcutta and then, mas¬ 
querading as a weather observer with the 14th 
Air Force (his knowledge of meteorology being 
slight), to Kunming in China. His task was to act 
as a go-between with friendly Chinese guerrillas. 
Since he spoke little English and less Chinese, he 
drew pictures for them. It was a small but poi¬ 
gnant metaphor of once 
and future Sino-Amcrican 
incomprehension. 

When the war was 
over. Steinberg returned 
to his favorite occupa¬ 
tions: drawing and travel¬ 
ing, the one nourishing the 
other. He did not work en route, which 
is one reason why Steinberg's drawings 
of places all look equally exotic, their ab¬ 
normality is a refraction of memory, 
whether of Pans. Los Angeles, Istanbul. 

Tashkent. Palermo or Samarkand 
(whose telephone directory, stolen by 
him in 1956 and listing 100 subscribers, 
is one of Steinberg's more chenshed sou¬ 
venirs). Provoked by a "geographical 
snobbism,” he and his wife, the artist 
Hedda Sterne—they were married in 
1944 and fondly separated without di¬ 
vorcing 16 years later—became epicures 
of travel 

"Things always happen to him." 

Sterne remembers. “At one point he was 
doing parades. We went to Europe and 
to Istanbul and there was a parade that 
had not taken place in 500 years, and it 
took place the day we arrived " Stein¬ 
berg likes to look back on those jour¬ 
neys. "I loved to arrive in a new place 
and face the new situations, like one newly born who sees life 
for the first time, when it still has the air of fiction It lasts one 
day." The late '40s and '50s were perhaps the last time in Eu¬ 
rope when travel was travel, unfiltered and not homogenized 
by mass tourism. It must have appealed to Steinberg as a form 
of controlled exile—the mask of expatriation. 

In the meantime, his books and albums ac¬ 
cumulated All in Line, his wartime drawings, in 
1945: The Passport in 1954; The Labyrinth in 
I960. As they did so. his reputation steadily grew, 
and he began to enter that choppy strait, much 
roiled by the currents of American aesthetic Pu¬ 
ritanism. where the "illustrator" or “cartoonist" 
finds his reputation crossing to that of "artist." 

That Steinberg made that passage, few of his 
colleagues doubt. But he is one of the very few 
American graphic artists to have done so; not 
• even the big popular illustrators of earlier years, 
N.C. Wyeth or Maxfield Parrish. Norman Rock¬ 
well or Charles Dana Gibson, can quite bear that 
claim. Esquire magazine's design director, Mil- 
ton Glaser, sees Steinberg as a cartoonist who 
“by some extram'dinary series of shifts became a 


major artist ... It is very hitrd to truthAilly un¬ 
derstand what happened to him on the way. not 
only in terms of self-transformation but in terms 
of how the audience saw that transformation—so 
that he could keep working as a literary and so¬ 
cial critic through drawing, and stilt be a unique 
American painter. He is the only one that I know 
who has been able to achieve both at once." 

Steinberg, on the other hand, dismisses (or re¬ 
fuses to pin down) the idea of such a transition. 

What marks the difference between his work and 
that of the easel painter, in his view, has always 
been more a question of medium than of aes¬ 
thetic fullness. “I think of myself as being a professional 
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Ink, pen, paper and paradoxes: Self-Portrait, 194S 


The artist draws the artist drawin/f the artist. 



Strength comes out of doing work which is liked for itself, and 
is successful by itself, even though it is not always perfectly 
accessible. I have never depended on art historians or the 
benedictions of museums and critics. That came later. Besides, 
I like work to be on the page. I never like to sell the object. I 
enjoy selling the rights of reproduction. 
In that way I consider myself to be do¬ 
ing the work of a poet who prints the 
words but keeps the manuscript. I kept 
most of my original drawings 1 believe 
every artist in the world would like to 
sell only the rights of reproduction. 
Except for the ones who make giant 
paintings—they are very happy to get 
rid of them. And sculptors; there is 
nothing more tragic than the unsuccess- 
ful sculptor, faced constantly by his 
large, reproachful objects. Comment sen 
debarrasser?' 

His recognition is, Steinberg admits, 
"one of the biggest satisfactions of my 
life " His way of living is set. and is like¬ 
ly comfortably to remain so Steinberg 
- divides his time between a book-lined 
duplex in Manhattan's Upper East Side, 
sprinkled with his own objects and hung 
with a collection of drawings by Amer¬ 
ican artist friends (de Kooning. Ar¬ 
shile Corky), and a modest studio on 
Long Island. In the country, his wood¬ 
en constructions tables scattered with 
whittled books, made-up 
- pens, artificial pencils A 
disciplined man with 
many friends and no dis¬ 
coverable enemies, he en¬ 
joys what he calls "the Kabuki theater of the 
night" - the rituals of sociability and long din¬ 
ner conversations. His extracurricular passion 
(apart from cats) is baseball, which be regards 
not only as "an allegorical play about Amer¬ 
ica" but as a metaphor of ideal conduct. “At 
night," he says, “I often identify myself with the 
pitcher who pitches a perfect game. Before fall¬ 
ing asleep I strike out a side, then in the next 
inning I initiate a triple play, then I go ahead at bat and hit 
a homer. All these fantasies, based on the true glory of base¬ 
ball' And why'.’ Because a major league player has to be spe¬ 
cial: he must have a certain lyrical quickness and luck that 
belong more to the poetic than to the athletic part of life. Base¬ 
ball is nearer to art because of the expert solitude of the 
player." 

That solitude is threatened by the Whitney exhibition, and 
Steinberg views the glare of attention with a carefully nurtured 
indifference. “1 would like." he says opaquely, "to retrospect 
the retrospective.” But the crowds that arrive to inspect the In¬ 
spector will, one may predict, come t9laugh and stay to think: 
for this show sets before us one of the most intriguing and com¬ 
plex inteUeettinart today. —AiicrtjMvfMw. 









Broadcasting stations demand ultimate accuracy plus reliability 
, No wonder so many of them use our direct-drive turntables. 


All over the world, leading broadcasting stations like 
the way our Professional Series SP-10MKII reduces speed 
drift to within ±0.002%. Making playing time of a 30 
minute LP accurate to within ±0.036 of a second. 

If you don't have a bank balance the size of a broad- 
l^ asting studio's, you might like to know that the new 
SL-1300MK2 pictured here offers the same quartz-locked 
±0.002% accuracy. 

What's more, it is one of the few direct-drive quartz- 
synthesizer turntables in the world with quartz-lock^ 

LED readout pitch control. Made possible because the 
quartz lock is always on, even during speed changes. 

Press a button and pitch is rais^ or lowered by 0.1% 
of rated speed. An LED reading of +5.9% or -5.6% equals 
ong fjalf on the musical scale. 


In other words, the 1300 is an excellent example of 
the qualities which have made TcH+nics one of the world's 
fastest-growing hi-fi companies. 

Technics is part of Japan's largest consumer electronics 
group—Matsushita Electric. 

This year, we're celebrating our 60th anniversary. 

Our founder started the busine.ss in 1918, making electric 
light fittings in his living room. We got where we are today 
because we believe in making what people want. 

When it comes tohi-fi, that means state-of-the-art sound 
at old-fashioned prices. 

TBchnics 

Natlonal.FSnasonic and Tectinics are the brandnames o(.l 





Books 


Mysteries That Bloom in Spring 

New trends and names keep the plots boiling 

T hey are the insomniac’s solace, the 
commuter's opiate, everymitty's es¬ 
cape from idiot box and 
cuckoo's nest. Nov¬ 
els of crime, mys- I 
tery and suspense ] 
are by far the most 
widely read form of 
literature in most of 
the Western world, 
and not infrequently 
the best written. Asked 
tome 35 years ago to 
name the worthiest 
American novelist. 

Andr6 Gide replied un¬ 
hesitatingly: Dashiell 
Hammett. (Because, said 
the author of The Immor- 
alist. Hammett “never 
corrupted his art with mo¬ 
rality.”) Yet few contemporary 
critics treat the mystery as any¬ 
thing more substantial than a men¬ 
tal pacifier; the genre is accorded 
scantier and less prominent review 
space in most journals than the 
mindless TV special or the memoirs 
of unmemorable statesmen. 

No wonder, as the redoubtable 
crime writer Stanley tllin (The Lux¬ 
embourg Run) observes, that "there's 
this mystery writers’ syndrome, the feel¬ 
ing that we’re really not top drawer. 

We’ve never been mainstream, we’ll nev¬ 
er be nominated for Pulitzers. The word 
is that Graham Greene will never be con¬ 
sidered for a Nobel because he’s cursed 
with the mystery stigma.” 

It is a truism nonetheless that future 
historians may get their surest handle on 
today’s world by studying Martin Beck s 
Stockholm, the Amsterdam of Van der 
Valk and Grijpstra, the England of Merle 
Capricorn and Adam Dalgliesh, Inspec¬ 
tor Ghote's Bombay. Jos^ Da Silva’s Rio, 
the Manhattan of Inspector Schmidt and 
Detective Steve Carella. Fred Fellows’ 

Connecticut, Sam Spade's San Francisco 
and Travis McGee's Florida 

At the weeklong Second Internation¬ 
al Congress of Crime Writers, sjwnsorcd 
by the Mystery Writers of America* and 
attended by some 300 practitioners in 
Manhattan last month, there were clues 
aplenty that the literature may be head¬ 
ed for better days—even, as Author Ed¬ 
ward Hoch (The Spy and the Thief) sug¬ 
gested, for a new Golden Age comparable 
to the period of the ’20s and ’30s. Among 
other hopeful portents, an increasing 
number of colleges and high schools are 
offering courses in mystery writing. The 

•Patron saint- Edgar Allan Poe Motto. "Crime does 
;^;not pay—enough.” 



A bouquet of current book Jackets 


The fotk myth of the 20ih century. 

University of California's San Diego ex¬ 
tension has embarked on an ambitious 
program reprinting classics, and it is as¬ 
sisting with a thriller senes for public tele¬ 
vision. A number of mystery bookshops 
are flourishing, from London’s Shepherd 
Market to Sherman Oaks in Los Angeles. 
Several small presses thrive on hard-cover 
editions. For example, the two-year-old 
Mysterious Press, founded by New York's 
Author-Editor Otto Penzler (The Great 
Detectives), has already published six new 
hard-cover titles, including Isaac Asi¬ 
mov’s ingenious Sherlockian Limericks. 

Crime and mystery authors are as de¬ 
voted to their roots as Alex Haley. Among 
the literary influences and progenitors 
they mostly soberly cite are the Old Tes¬ 
tament, Sophocles, Shakespeare, Leibniz, 
Spinoza, Dostoyevsky. Dickens, Voltaire, 
Diderot, Hugo, Conan Doyle, Vidocq, 


Gaboriau, Twain, Poo, Wilkie Collins, 
Coleridge, Melville, R.L. Stevenson and 
Vachel Lindsay—not to mention the 
modernists from Maugham to Christie 
to Greene, Simenon to Deighton and Le 
Carr6. Even Nabokov. 

Certainly the confess delegates 
—from the U.S., Britain, Canada, 
Denmark, Portugal, Israel, Sweden, It- 
aJy and Japan—bore ho 
marks of second- 
class citizenship. 
“We’re all survi¬ 
vors,” said one jolly 
feUow who has dis¬ 
patched, at last count, 
332 odds and sods. 
They are a joky, well- 
tailored squad who, 
ama/ingly, carry no 
stilettos for their fellow 
authors. Some of the most 
famed and envied than- 
atologists are, of course, 
very rich: Ross Macdon- 
S aid, John D. MacDonald, 
Robert Ludlum, Fred Dan- 
nay (a.k.a. Ellery Queen) 
and Ellin, among others. Brit¬ 
ain's artful Desmond Bagley. 
who has yet to make much of 
an imprint on the U.S. audience, 
still clears S250,000 a year. 

More than ever, to the ben¬ 
efit of their checkbooks and their 
readers, crime and mystery writ¬ 
ers work at other professions. Brit¬ 
ain’s Don Rumt«low (The Com¬ 
plete Jack the Ripper) is a London 
bobby; Los Angeles Cop Joe Wam- 
baugh only recently quit the force. In 
the tradition of Erie Stanley Gardner, 
many are lawyers, notably Harold Q. 
Masur (Bury Me Deep). Francis 
(“Mike”) Nevins Jr. (Publish and Per¬ 
ish), Joe Hensley (A Killing in Gold). 
and, of course, Englishman Michael 
Gilbert, creator of the Patrick Petrella se¬ 
ries and, be it noted, the author of Ray¬ 
mond Chandler’s will. The remarkable 
P.D. James has a full-time job in the crim¬ 
inal division of Britain's Home Ofiice. 
Other practitioners also work as journal¬ 
ists, critics, doctors and even perhaps as 
agents of the non-litcrary kind. 

O ne writer has perforce abandoned a 
well-learned profession for the type¬ 
writer. Kojak-bald Al Nussbaum. 44, was i 
on the FBI’s Most Wanted list in 1962; j 
convicted on seven charges of bank rob- j 
bery (he won’t say how many other jobs 
he pulled), Nussbaum served 14 years' 
in federal pens where he became a pro- | 
lific and successful crime writer, mostly : 
for Alfred Hitchcock s Mystery Magazine. 
He now turns out screeds under his own 
name, which is German for nut tree, ! 
as well as Alberto Avellano and A.F. ' 
Oreshnik, which have similar meanings , 
in, respectively, Spanish and Russian. ; 
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If you’ve ever 
driven down a high- 
^ way in gusty weather, 
you know how frus¬ 
trating and alarming 
it can be. And when 
the car looks like 
losing control, you 
know what a fight 
you’ve got on your 
hands to keep it. 

That’s why stability is so important. And at Datsun, we’ve built 
a wind tunnel where we can put you on the right course to get it. 

We use an eight-meter-diameter propeller that can create anything 
from a gentle zephyr to a 120 k.p.h. hurricane. And a turntable, 
which lets us test the car in head winds, following winds, aoss 
winds—every kind you’ll ever meet. Plus a few we hope you won’t. 

The result is the clean styling and aerodynamic design you 

can see on every Datsun. Making them 
faster, smoother, safer and quieter. 

More economical too. That’s why we 
say that Datsun is styled for value as 
well as performance. 

And that’s not just a puff of wind. 




Tough tests: the Datsun to total econmny. 


DATSUN 









**Kiiowledse Is of 
two kinds; we know 
a sub|ect ourselves 
or we know where we 
can get information 

upon Itr Samuel ]ohnson 
1709-1784 

Although most companies 
planning multi-national 
strategies know the market 
very well indeed, it can be 
helpful to know where to 
get additional information 
on it. 

If your company is 
searching for such informa¬ 
tion on a city, a country, or 
a continent, we’d suggest 
you get in touch with your 
nearest TIME advertising 
sales office. 

There you’ll find studies 
on international trends use¬ 
ful to any company plan¬ 
ning a multinational 
marketing strategy. 

They’re yours for the 
asking. Let TIME help you. 


For multinational marketing 


Edgar Wlmwr William Hallahan; Al Nuasbaum, aniter with bislda knowledge 

/f joky, well-tailored squad with a devotion to roots and no stilettos for fellow authors. 


E Richard Johnson is another con, whose 
fine first novel. Silver Street, won a Mys¬ 
tery Writers of America Edgar award 
in 1968. Johnson, alas, is back in the slam¬ 
mer: a slight case of armed robbery. 

The successful crime-mystery-sus- 
pcnse novel today, unlike a great deal 
of current fiction, must be skillfully plot¬ 
ted around a cast of credible, disparate, 
motivated characters; it almost invariably 
entails expert knowledge of a milieu or 
a profession; and it depends heavily on 
the author's familiarity with locale, which 
can range from the Arctic to the Sa¬ 
hara, Manhattan to the Mojave. More¬ 
over, as Brian Garfield (Death Wish) 
argues in /, Wimess, “the literature of 
crime and susfiense can provoke images 
and questions of the most complex in¬ 
tellectual and emotional force; it can ex¬ 
plore the most critical of ethical and 
behavioral dilemmas. ” As C. Day Lewis 
—who was once Britain’s poet laureate 
and, as Nicholas Blake, a canny sus¬ 
pense writer (The Beast Must Die) —put 
it, the mystery story is “the folk myth 
of the 20th century.” 

The ten current and compelling 
exemplars: 

Catch Ma: Kill Me by William H. Hallahan 
(Bobbs-Merrill; $7.95). New Jersey-based 
Hallahan, S2, a former adman, won his 
Edgar with a thriller that scurries from 
the lower depths of Manhattan to the 
higher reaches of Washington, D.C., and 


Moscow, with a side trip to the underside 
of Rome. Its main sleuths, a bumt-out ciA 
agent and a doughty Immigration official, 
set out separately to solve the mystery of 
the disappearance of a minor Russian 
poet whose scattered dactyls are the clues 
to a major East-West confrontation. A 
masterpiece of bamboozlement. Catch Me 
is a kind of catch-22 between rival and 
riven U.S. agencies, written in a style that 
ranges from hardest-boiled yegg to souffld, 
with nothing poached. 

Copper Gold by Pauline Glen Winslow (St. 
Martin's; $8^95). A former Fleet Street 
court reporter who now lives in Green¬ 
wich Village, Winslow, fortyish, focuses 
on swingin’ London's demimonde with 
Hogarthian relish. Her world of pushers, 
prossies, punks and rotting Establishment 
pillars is counterpointed by the decent, 
diligent coppers who come a cropper. 
What might otherwise have been a mere¬ 
ly expert Scotland Yard procedural is el¬ 
evated by Soho low jinks and, believe it 
or not, a pervasive and finally persuasive 
romanticism. 

% 

'Hm Blond Baboon by Janwillem van de 
Wetering (Houghton Mifflin; S7.95). The 
Dutch-bom author, 47, who has sojourned 
in many exotic places and once lived in a 
Buddhist monastery in Japan, now inhab¬ 
its Maine and '^tescleaner English prose 
than many a Yankee aspirant. However, 
his stories are still set, with occasional ; 

















departures (The Japanese Corpse), in Am¬ 
sterdam, where his sleuths have taken 
over the turf once occupied by Nicolas 
Freeling's late, lamented Inspector Van 
der Valk. Van de Wetering’s latest Dutch 
treat, starring the familiar trio of Detec¬ 
tives Grupstra and de Gier and their com- 
missaris, is cerebral, comradely and sen¬ 
sual. within the generous Hollander 
dollops that make KLM a perennially 
popular airline. 

NightwlnK by Martin Cruz Smith (Norton: 
$8.95). In a tour de non-force suspense 
novel that mixes virology and American 
Indian mythology, Hopi hopes and bu¬ 
reaucratic horrors, Author Smith, 35, 
weaves an all too believable parable of 
tribal endangerment. His unlikely detec- 



Suspense Writer Ma rtin Cr uz Smith 

Vampires and blo^-filled characters. 


lives, a flaky young Indian deputy and an 
obsessed paleface scientist, encounter a 
mass killer of a different sort, a vast horde 
of plague-spreading vampire bats. Smith, 
who is one-half Pueblo, explicates the In¬ 
dian psyche and bat pathology as deftly as 
he creates blood-filled characters. 

Gone, No Forw a r d in g by Joe Gores (Random 
House; $6.95). Gores, 46, who was a card- 
carrying private eye in California before 
switching to literary license, dissects a 
Mob-connected conspiracy to sue, harass 
and murder the Bay Area-based Dan 
Kearny Associates detective agency out of 
business. DKA, as in two previous novels, 
survives—after an adrenaline-pumping, 
nationwide search for a missing witness, 
conducted in large part by the niftiest 
black op in the literature. 

Ooath of an Export WHneoa by P.D. James 
(Scribners; $8.95). Since James, 57, is 
English and a woman, she is frequently 
hailed as a worthy successor to Christie, 
Sayers, Matgery Allingham and Ngaio 
Marsh. James’ knowledge of locale (in this 


case. East Anglia's murky, misty fen 
country) and conteipporary mores (some 
pretty kinky), her familiarity with foren¬ 
sic science (which is what Xpert's plot is 
m(»tly about) and keen psychological in¬ 
sight. all mark her as an original. Her sev¬ 
enth and best mystery govel brings back 
Scotland Yard’s Adam Dalgliesh, who 
writes offbeat poetry. 

Tho Enemy by Desmond Bagtey (Double- 
day; $7.95) One of Europe's bestselling 
suspense writers concocts drama of genet¬ 
ic manipulation, incidental assassination, 
government machination and Russian 
marination, Bagley, 54. who knows his 
computers and test tubes, is equally at 
home with his locales (England and Swe¬ 
den, in this book) and his personae, who 



BMiah Thriller Writw Desmond Bagley 

Manipulation, machination, marination 


can be both touching and tough. The 
Bagleyan denouement raises his novel 
from mere artifice to the artful 

Waxwork by Peter Lovesey (Pantheon; 
$7.95). Lovesey’s mysteries are set in late 
19th century London, which in too many 
other authors' hands now seems exclu¬ 
sively Sherlockian. He writes with accu¬ 
rate verbal and social perception about 
the upper and lower reaches of Victorian 
sanctimony and contrivance. Waxwork. 
41-year-old Lovesey’s eighth novel, is at 
once charming, chilling and as convincing 
as if'his tale had unfolded in the ‘Police 
Intelligence" column of April 1888. 

Tho Brtiy Sitters by John Salisbury (Athe- 
neum; $9.95). John Salisbury is the well- 
guarded nom de plume of a foriyish Brit¬ 
ish historian, political writer and play¬ 
wright—which adds spice to his first 
political thriller rij^t from page 1. It is the 
story of an Orwellian attempt (in 1981) to 
urn Britain into a fascist state, led by a fa¬ 
natical Muslim group riding high on Arab 
oil and abetted by some of England's lead¬ 


ing politicians. The conspiracy is defused 
by Bill Ellison, a brilliant Fleet Street dig¬ 
ger whose investigative team resembles 
the London Sunday Times's muckraking 
groups. Salisbury gives his improbable 
tale crackling credibility—and is already 
working on a sequel. 

Tahm by James Coltrane (Bobbs-MerriU: 
$8.95). In his first suspense novel, James 
Coltrane—in real life a Hawaii-based 
lawyer named James P. Wohl, 41—shows 
himself a young master of the medium. 
His anti-hero, Joe Talon, is a supereffi¬ 
cient analyst of satellite photos for the CIA 
in Manhattan. He is also an unrepentant- 
ly laid-back hankerer for the surf-and- 
grass California scene. When Talon 
detects a curious and erroneous—or doc¬ 
tored'?—cloud cover masking a remote 
area of Nepal, he bucks the Establishment 
to prove his suspicions, survives sundry as¬ 
sassination attempts and bloivs open a 
nasty conspiracy within the Company. He 
also manages a rather touching love affair 
and some motorcycle exploits worthy of 
EvelKnievel. —MdtaelOomareat 


Editors* Choice 

FICTION: Daniel Martin, John Fowies 
The Human Factor. Graham Greene 
Kalki. Gore Vidal • Song of Solomon, 
Toni Morri.son 

NONFICTION: Coming into the 

Country, JoAn MePheen Dispatches, 
Michael Herr • Dulles, l^onard 
Mosley • A Place for Noah. Josh 
Greenfeld • A Young Man in .Search 
of Love, baac Bashevis Singer 


Best Seilers 

nCTION 

1 Bloixlline. Sheldon (I la.sl week) 

2. The Thorn Birds. McCullough (3) 

3. Scruples, Kruntz (2) 

4 The Human Factor, Creewi-17) 

5. ThcSilmarillion. Tolkien I5> 

6 The Holcrofl Covenant, 

7. The Women’s Room, French (H) 

8 The HonourableSchoolboy, Le 
Carri (4) 

9. A Stranger is Watching, Clark (10) 
10. Whistle. Jones (9) 

NONFICTION 

1 The Complete Book of Running, 
Fixx(l) 

2 My MothcriMySelf,/rWayO) 

3. The Ends of Power, Ifaldeman 
with DiMona (2) 

4. All Things Wise and Wonderful, 
Herriot (6) 

5 The Amilyville Horror, Anson (5) 

6 TheOnly Investment Guide You’ll 
Ever Need, Tobias (4) 

7. Gnomes, Huygen A Poorivllel (9) 

8. Looking Out for # 1. Ringer (7) 

9. The SeconrUling of Power, 
Castaneda w) 

10. The Final Conclave, Martin 
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Peter Scotfe Rolex is a perfect example 
ctf natural selection. 



At four in the morning on bare frozen 
fields or a wind-swept estuary you may 
find one of the most celebrated natural¬ 
ists working and waiting far into the day 
to net some geese for ringing. Such times 
are for Peter Scott the most intense and 
exciting he knows. 

Hours later, how many geese have 
been caught—thirty or three hundred? 

Or none. It doesn’t matter. It’s the beauty 
of the dawn scene and the battle of wits 
that count. 

Painting, exploring, gliding (ex-British 


Champion), sailing (he has an Olympic 
Bronze) or especidly when designing the 
wild-fowl reserves which he regards as 
a creative activity just like painting, 

Peter Scott is a perfectionist in anything 
he does. For him everything must be 
beautiful, beyond pure functionalism. 

Rolex, therefore, consider Peter 
Scott to be one of their most satisfying 
customers. 

Some people, although appreciative of 
the Oyster’s flawless, seamless case 
and its remarkable performance, don’t 
always recognise some of the other 
superb Rolex features. 

Since Peter Scott always inclines to 
the superb and the superlative, he 
appreciates the problems that have to be 
overcome by those who aim at perfection. 

So naturally we are pleased that he 
appreciates his Rolex. 

But not really surprised. They were 
obviously made for each other. 

t 

ROLEX 

0 / Geneva 

libucantdll^themmvMotoearlhem. 



Pictured: The Rolex Submariner. Available in 18ct. gold or stainless steel with matching bracelet. 







What a good time for the good taste of a Kent. 
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'America’s Quality Cigarette 
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There must be a reason why Rothmans is the world's 
largest selling - most wanted ■ King Si 20 Virginia It's simply this; 
Rothmans extra length, finer filter and the best tobacco 
money can truy give you true King Size flavour. 
Rothmans King Size really satisfies 

} ■ ' / 
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We’re working to show you Italy better. 
And to show the world a better Italy. 


Last year, we told the world we’d And without subsidies from As a foreign business person, 

show it how good an airline Italian taxpayers. Alitalia can help you take 

could be. And we did. Perhaps This year, we want to do even advantage of the growing potential 

that’s why we carried 18.4% more better. That’s where you come in. of the Italian economy, with a 

passengers. As a foreign tourist, Alitalia favourable exchange rate for 

Our success as an airline has brings you to the sun, ^e sights, importing Italian products, 

led us to become one of Italy’s and the arts of our native Italy, All of which will be better for 

fifteen leading companies. where you’ll find a very you, better for us, and better for 

With our books in the black. favourable rate of exchange. Italy. 


i^llitalia 

show the worid. 

...jraim 




Tora dancer,a 
pause in mid cafeer 
often has the effect 
ofa cool breeze 
on a warm souffle* 
poof!’' 

TIME. 

News, like beauty, is often 
in the eye of the beholder. That’s 
just one reason for the unique 
rapport between TIME Magazine 
and its 26,000,000 readers 
around the world. 

People who read TIME 
regularly, subscribe not only to a 
magazine, but to an idea: that 
fascinating news is as likely to 
be made under a proscenium 
arch as at a conference table. 

It is this conviction that 
responsible news-gathering is a 
matter not only of sense but of 
sensibility that has earned TIME 
such a large and loyal audience in 
145 countries throughout the free 
world. 

Advertisers can reach this 
audience through TIME’S uniq^ue 
media system which offers 373 
separate geographic and demo¬ 
graphic advertising editions. 

TIME. 

\e Weekly Newsmagazine 
of the World 
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Travolta Fever 

To the Editors: 

T can't think of a more delightful way 
to usher in spring than that of your story 
on John Travolta [April 31. He is an elec¬ 
trizing, sumptuous boy-man.' who exudes 
a magical aura on-screen that could cause 
volcanic eruptions. In our part of the 
world, he has caused disco-dance-contest 
crazes, polycster-chrome-hair crazes, 
neon Saturday Night Fever T shirts, etc. 

Patricia Cahill 
Montreal 


At first I thought 1 had spring fever, 
but now I know it is Travolta fever. 1 have 
seen Saturday Night Fever three times. 



and each time it gets better and better. 
He is an exciting young man, a fantastic 
dancer, and sexy. 

Mary Lee 
St. Louis 

So Travolta flys without wings. Does 
he shuffle and strut on water too? 

Elizabeth Vuchnich 
Toledo 

No, I am not impressed with John 
Travolta. His Saturday Night Fever is a 
racist, sexist and offensive film. It has a 
Neanderthal mentality with t970s vulgar¬ 
ity. Recycled mass mediocrity has taken 
over. 

Jefre Horde 
Huntington Woods, Mich. 

When cloning is perfected, would you 
send me a copy of John Travolta please? 

Kristine Klewin 
Wauwatosa. Wis. 

To think I used to call him John Re- 
volta. Mea culpa. 

Elizabeth Schvltz 
New York City 

You give us Cheryl Tiegs in a fishnet 
bathing suit, but not John Tra>volu in his 


black bikinis. Gel down to the essence of 
that stage presence and give women some¬ 
thing to c^e at too. 

Nancy Martini 
Sacramento 

You have gall to say Saturday Night 
Fever "made superstars of a likable rock 
group called the Bee Gees.” Come on! The 
only reason Saturday Night Fever is a suc¬ 
cess is because of the Bee Gees. 

Tina Utz 
North Springfield. Va. 

1 cannot believe Robin Gibb has the 
audacity to compare the Bee Gees to the 
Beatles. The Dee Gees' music consists only 
of pre-teen whining, while the Beatles are 
thought of as modern -day Mozarts. 

Dennis Fischer 
Pittsburgh 

It's good to see tite Bee Gees on top 
with a large following. But only loyal fans 
can remember the bleak years of 1972- 
74. Oh it’s good to brag about your fa¬ 
vorite group again. 

Jim Shoop 
Passaic, N. J. 


U.S. Defense 

Your article "Can the U.S Dcfcnd.lt- 
self?” [April 31 may pull a few ostrich 
heads out of the sand. 

Too long have our people and Con¬ 
gress ignored the obvious. You don't need 
to be paranoid, believing there is a Com¬ 
munist under every bed.-to sec the glar¬ 
ing examples of Soviet deceit. It amazes 
me to see concessions still being given to 
the Soviets in salt ii. 

Bob G. Dickie 
iM’Selva Beach ', Calif. 

It is refreshing to see attention focused 
on the danger of our weak and deteri¬ 
orating military posture, both nuclear 
and conventional. Repeated and soothing 
reassurances by our political leaders that 
"we’re No. 1” cannot forever obscure the 
fact that their neglect of our defenses, al¬ 
though politically expedient, is an inex¬ 
cusable flirtation with disaster. 

It is a fashionable cliche that we can’t 
afford defense. Perhaps we can’t afford 
survival either. 

David C. Howard 
Wellesley Hills. Mass. 

Judging by your round table of cold 
warriors, the military threat the Amer¬ 
ican people should most fear is in the Pen¬ 
tagon, not the Kremlin. What we most 
need to face is the inflation fueled by SISO | 
billion of stupid racing to more madness. 

• Tom Lowe 

Santa Cruz, Calif. 


hflafion ^ 

I couldn’t agree more with your state- 
meat ’’the Administration needs to begin 
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How to make a good stereo ss^stem 

sound even better. 


Sony's new front-loading stereo cassette decks, 
with feather-touch logic control, are designed to 
improve even the finest of stereo systems. 

A model like the TC-229SD, with its professional 
features, is sure to maximize your sound potential. 

Its frequency analytic servo-controlled motor leads 
to highly accurate tape speed. Another DC motor 
contnbutes to fast, accurate rewind and forward 
operation. 

There's a Sony Ferrite & Ferrite head, unequalled 
in extended frequency response, outstanding signal- 
to-noise ratio and longer head life—200 times longer 
than conventional heads. 

With foolproof logic control, you can operate the 


hmchon buttons without depressing the stop button. 
There's even an automatic momentary pause to protect 
the tape-dnve mechanism and prevent tape stretching. 

The wealth of other features include an FET 
preamplifier for extended frequency response. 

A multi-memory function selector. Dolby* noise 
reduction system to cut background noise and tape 
hiss. Much more. 

All m all, the TC-229SD gives you every single 
important feature known to advanced cassette tape 
technology. 

'The way we see it, a deck like this can't help but 
improve your soimd system. 

‘Dolby iind double D symbol dje trademarks of Dolby Laboratories, Inc. 
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From Cinema to the Economy, TIME gathers the 
week's news in one convenient to read, quick 
to inform package. Every week, all year long. 


C’mon... win German Marks? 


HOWT... buy 0 licket in me SOOOEUTSCHE KLASSEN- 
LOrTERIE. ftfOSf THAN IM MIUION OfUTSCNMAIKS < ihe 

highesi omounl ever raffled m a loffory o( this rype - AKI WAfTINO 
Ml WINNEtS. 

This 1 $ exceptionol and even more so if you look of tho odds 
)8l658 out of 350,000 tickets ore winners - ftMfi over M %l 
The "JACKNOTS Of THi Wflir moke a total of 3 x I MlUiON DM. 
I X 1/2 MiatON DM and 2? x 1/4 MILLION DM for the whole senes 
By an accumulation of prizes you con win up to 1 MILLION DM on 
1 ticket even in eoch of the first 4 dosses The 3 x 1 MILLION DM 
prizes in the 6th doss ore guoronieed WJW YOU CAN NIT , 

W ON THI WN MONIYI . 

The toffeiY le Novtmment edinifiHMred. Public drows, 
supervised by government officiQls ore held every Soturdoy ' ^ 

26 altogether (och lottery runs over o holt yeor period 
comprising 6 dosses All prizes, raffled on the respective 
drawing dotes ore toid down in the olhcia) drawing 
schedule This gives you o guorontee 

The number of prizes ond the amount oi money to be 
given owoy to winners increose monthly with each 
doss up lo the 6lh when in the mom draw over 
55 % of the Kttal omouni of pnze money is raffled 
THArS WHiNt nil PUN COMtS IN ~ reoson 
enough to continue your participation until the veiy 
end of the totterv tfowever, you olwoys hove to j 
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Lett^s 

immediately crafting a coherent strategy 
to stop inflation" [April 3], Unfortunately, 
this doesn’t appear likely. Any effective 
policy would require leadership—a vital 
ingredient that is totally lacking in this 
Administration. 

Clarence O. Gradin 
Plano. Texas 

I definitely agree that inflation is our 
No. 1 economic problem. What is the use 
of being employ«sd if you are being priced 
right out of existence? 

Howard S. Pearlman 
Haddonfield. N.J. 

Is It not time that we accepted the re¬ 
ality that inflation is not just an econom¬ 
ic phenomenon? It is a direct result of 
the understandable desire of most of us 
to receive as we want rather than as a di¬ 
rect return for what w«jdo or produce. 

Perhaps the economists interested in 
braking inflation should turn to the psy¬ 
chologists to discover ways that will in¬ 
duce us to act a bit more humanly and 
less naturally. 

Edward A. Grassby 
Morelos. Mexico 


Cages in Cowt 

In your article "The Blood-Hungry 
Red Brigades ' i March 271, you show a 
photograph of some hngaiisti in a cage 
in the Turin courtroom I just wonder 
what the reaction would have been if 
members of the Baadcr-Meinhof gang 
had been kept in a cage like that. 

It is also strange to see how quickly 
laws were sharpened immediately after 
the kidnaping of Mr Moro Had these 
things happened m Germany, we would 
certainly have been reproached for using 
fascist methods. 

I should like to stress that I am not 
attacking the Italian government for the 
measures it has taken. They arc absolute¬ 
ly justified 1 just want to point out the 
double standard applied by some people. 

Bernd Risse 
Mlinsler. H^est Germany 


A Lesson Learned? 

In response to the question raised in 
one of the letters to the editor [March 
20] demanding an explanation as to why 
Soviet intervention in Ethiopia has en¬ 
countered the little criticism it did, it 
should be noted that the West, for its part, 
has shown a willingness not lo compli¬ 
cate and worsen matters by not involv¬ 
ing itself as well—an indication that it 
learned its lesson in Viet Nam. Who 
knows, perhaps the Soviets shall learn 
theirs too—in Africa. 

Michael Wolynskyj 
Manchester. England 
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A Letter from the Publisher 

C yrus Vance went to Washington insisting he would travel abroad only 
rarely as Secretary of State, a comment that led Henry Kisainger to wise¬ 
crack to the correspondents who regularly roamed the world with him: 
“You guys are going to miss me. The only shuttle you’re going to see from 
now on is between Washington and New York." 

Not so To date Vance has logged some 180,000 miles as Secretary of 
State, and with him nearly all the way has been either Time's Diplomatic 
Correspondent Strobe Talbott or State Department Correspondent Chris¬ 
topher Ogden, who had an exclusive interview with Secretary Vance be¬ 
fore his latest trip (see UNITED STATF5). When Vance took off for Africa, 
Talbott went along. Senior Writer Ed Magnuson used the extensive files 
from Ogden and Talbott for this week’s cover story assessing the Secretary 
and his record. 

Covering Vance is quite 
a different task from fol¬ 
lowing Kissinger. Talbott 
remembers how much Kis¬ 
singer liked holding air¬ 
borne seminars for report¬ 
ers and taking them into 
his confidence. He even en¬ 
joyed arguing with corre¬ 
spondents. At other times, 
recalls Ogden, “Kissinger 
would come to the back of 
the plane, perch on your 
armrest, pick cocktail nuts 
off your tray and tell outrageous and fascinating stories about officials he 
dealt with--all off the record, of course.’’ 

The Vance style is quieter. While stringent, his security arrangements 
are lower-keyed than Kissinger’s. The former Secretary used to fly his 
armored limousine around the world; Vance rides in the local ambas¬ 
sador's car Dealing with the press, Vance is more reserved than Kissinger 
was, rarely holding discussions from a plane-seat armrest. He prefers for¬ 
mal briefings, does not treat reporters as cronies and does not like to gos¬ 
sip. Still, there are signs that his style is becoming more relaxed as he gets 
to know the dozen or so correspondents who are steadily assigned to him 
and cover the Slate Department. Occasionally his aides will talk Vance 
into meeting with the press late at night, and the sessions often show the 
Secretary al his best—exhilarated at the end of a long day, laughing at the 
cracks of reporters and updating them on the day’s events. Almost always 
on hand. Talbott or Ogden 
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A Guide to This Week's TIME 


COVER STORY: p. 8 One reporter describes him “so upright 
as to be uptight" On the other hand, that reticence enhances 
the value of 61-year-old Cyrus Vance to Jimmy Carter. Unlike 
most recent Secretaries of State, he has never published a single 
book or a major article on foreign affairs. Vance's natural cau¬ 
tiousness has undoubtedly contributed to his durability. He came 
to office in the wake of a man who had almost redefined the po¬ 
sition of Secretary of State—Henry Kissinger. Yet in the 15 
months since he became the nation’s chief diplomat. Vance has 
gradually pushed the State Department back into its pre-Kis¬ 
singer role in both planning and executing foreign policy. This 
has occurred in part because, while Carter is indeed more in¬ 
tensely interested in world affairs than his predecessor. Gerald 
Ford, he is certainly no more so than John Kennedy or Rich¬ 
ard Nixon. And as Carter has rushed to confront many prob¬ 
lems at home and abroad, he has sometimes stumbled by not 
availing himself of State Department expertise. The lesson has 
been painful for both Carter and Vance—but the President seems 
to have learned that while he must make the final decisions, he 
cannot really be his own Secretary of State. 

UNITED STATES: p. 17 “God. I wish it was over." people on 
both sides kept saying as they anxiously awaited this week's 
U.S. Senate vote on the second Panama Canal treaty. After all 
the months of expectations, a negative vote would embitter U.S.- 
Panama relations and perhaps lead to a serious confrontation 
in the vulnerable Canal Zone. 

WORLD: p. 20 Namibia (South West Africa), with its 1.000- 
mile Atlantic Ocean coastline and its seemingly endless ex¬ 
panses of desert, threatens to become the scene of Africa's next 
bitter conflict. Last week, as the U N. Security Council debated 
a proposal for a political solution to Namibia's problems, thou¬ 
sands of members of the territory’s Herero tribe gathered to 
pay tribute to their fallen leader. Chief Clemens Kapuuo, slain 
by his political enemies Even the funeral scene was marred by 
fighting, leaving five dead and eleven wounded. Five Western 
powers have proposed a plan under which, following a cease¬ 
fire in the guerrilla war, U N peace-keeping forces would re¬ 
place all but 1,300 of the South African troops in Namibia; 
after that, U.N.-supervised elections would be held, 
p. 24 Philippine President Ferdinand Marcos was unhappy fol¬ 
lowing his New Society Movement “landslide” victory in Ma¬ 
nila. Even though the election was over, opposition Laban fol¬ 
lowers defied martial law and continued to mount noisy protests 
in the capital. At a press conference, Marcos accused visiting 
foreign newsmen of egging the Labanites on. 
p. 25 India possesses one-fifth of the world’s 1.3 billion cows 
and buffaloes yet produces only 5% of its milk. Now there is a 
goal to create a nationwide milk co-op of 10 million farmers by 


the mid-'80s. In one successful co-op each animal yields a net 
profit of about $100 a year, in a nation whose annual per capita 
income averages only $50 above that. Co-op profits underwrite 
rtxid, school and agricultural improvements, 
p. 31 Britain's Conservative M.P. William Clark scowled: “The 
budget is a damp squib ’ The budget. Labor's first serious salvo 
in the campaign for a general election that Prime Minister James 
Callaghan may call as early as this fall, was supposed to offer 
something for everybody, and very nearly did. The budget in¬ 
creased old-age pensions, froze the price of school lunches and 
ordered free milk for kids aged seven to eleven. It also raised 
the thresholds of taxable income, liberating some 360,()(X> 
families at the poverty level from taxes and softening the bite 
on low- and middle-income citizens. 

UVING: p. 36 The April in Paris ready-to-wear fashion bash 
for fall and winter has in recent years overtaken the haute cou¬ 
ture collections in importance, supports the high fashion hous¬ 
es, and is largely responsible for drawing nearly $2 billion a 
year into the French economy. There were 92 officially sched¬ 
uled shows, up to ten a day for ten days. Every hotel in Paris 
was packed, attracting 130,000 visitors. 

BEHAVIOR: p. 39 Where can the addicted smoker feel safe? 
Answer- practically nowhere. About 30 states now have some 
kind of law barring smoking in public places. Nonsmokers, who 
used to suffer in silence, are challenging puffers at almost every 
point 

BUSINESS: p. 42 'Inflation." said President Carter last week, 
“has become embedded in the very tissue of our economy.” 
TlMt; this week devotes five pages to this complex subject For al¬ 
most everyone the inexorable rise in prices makes economic 
life a debilitating race in which one must run ever harder just 
to stay even. The squeezed middle-class homeowner often reaps 
little or nothing from the rise in value of his house. The work¬ 
er's raises have become a hollow joke; for him the '70s has been 
a decade of nearly zero growth in living standards. Weekly wages 
of the average nonsupervisory employee have jumped 86% since 
1967, but because of high inflation and high taxes, real, spend¬ 
able earnings have increased only 2 8%. 
p. 47 Overcapacity and underpricing, especially by the Soviet 
Union, have driven a lot of shipping companies to desperation. 
Nonetheless. Malcom Purcell McLean, one of the lesser known ' 
captains of American business, has just finished paying SI 11 mil¬ 
lion for U.S. Lines, whose 36 vessels ply worldwide cargo routes. 
McLean was noncommunicative about the purchase. “We're 
just buying a regular-going steamship company,’’ he said, add¬ 
ing with the understatement of a shr^d Scottish laird, “I think 
it’s a good deal for both sides.” 
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It's not often that TIME finds itself competing 
for an advertiser’s eye with a Martini Brabham. 

But at the flag. Martini & Rossi have 
found Martini Racing and TIME hub to hub in 
powerand performance, both media express¬ 
ing the dynamic internationalism essential to 
Martini & Rossi's image-building campaign. 

Racing cars and TIME'S international edi¬ 
tions share more than Grand Prix style. Both 
media synchronize national interests with 
multinational scope. Wherever Martini cars 
race, the best local drivers are at the wheel. 


TIME too is geared to attract local and world 
attention. 

TIME Europe for example leads off each 
week with extra pages of news of special in¬ 
terest to Europeans. And of the 5.3 million 
readers of TIME’S international editions, 91% 
are nationals of countries other than the’U.S. 

With eleven editions covering Europe and 
more than 200 editions round the world, TIME 
offers Martini & Rossi a variety of ways to 
make their drinks at home any time—any 
place—anywhere. 
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Vance: Man on the Move 


A cool diplomat confronts crisis in Africa, deadlock in Russia 


I n the age of instantaneous communi¬ 
cation via space satellite, the art of di¬ 
plomacy is still practiced, as it was in 
the days of Talleyrand or Machiavelli, 
face to face, man to man. That is why 
Cyrus Roberts Vance. 61, the cool, gray 
professional who serves as the U.S ‘s 56th 
Secretary of State, last week found him¬ 
self tossing and twisting on a blue and 
green sofa bed some 35,000 ft. over the Sa¬ 
hara desert. He was on the move once 
again, in a white and blue Air Force Boe¬ 
ing 707 outfitted like a flying foreign min¬ 
istry, with its own cryptographic ma¬ 
chines and its own ice cubes. 

Vance was on his way, through tur¬ 
bulent skies, to Dar es Salaam, in Tan¬ 
zania, then to South Africa, then Rho¬ 
desia, then London, then Moscow. The 
twelve-day odyssey will add some 20.000 
miles to the 160,000 that the Secretary 
has logged since he became the nation’s 
chief diplomat 15 months ago—quite a 
bit of traveling (to 28 countries) for a man 
who once vowed to stay close to his of¬ 
fice. But the problems that the U.S. now 
confronts in its relations with Africa, and 
with the Soviet Union, demand every bit 
of sl^, intelligence, dedication and 
flnesM.that Cy Vance can bring to them, 
passible, actually, that Vance left 


the nation's most treacherous foreign af¬ 
fairs cnsis behind him in Washington, 
where the Senate was scheduled to vote 
this week on the treaty transferring the 
Panama Canal to Panama by the year 
2000. The prospective vote was so close 
—a related treaty passed last month by 
only one vote more than the required two- 
thirds—that a handful of borderline Sen¬ 
ators suddenly acquired an extraordinary 
power to demand their own revisions in 
the treaty. A defeat in the Senate would be 
a stunning blow to U.S. prestige through¬ 
out Latin America, a hedged Senate vote 
that might provoke the already affronted 
Panamanians into rejecting the treaty on 
their own would be hardly less harmful. 

Either result would be a personally 
damaging defeat for President Carter, al¬ 
ready beset by worsening inflation and 
spreading doubts about his ability to gov¬ 
ern effectively Sharply aware of those 
doubts. Carter decided on a trip of his 
own last weekend—to Camp David for a 
summit session with his key advisers on 
ways to rechart the course of his 
Administration 

To Cy Vance, however, fell the re¬ 
sponsibility for two more distant diplo¬ 
matic problems that also are entering a 
critical stage. 


AFRICA. It ts Vance's goal to arrange a 
truce conference among all participants 
in the Rhodesian guerrilla fighting before 
it degenerates into an international war, 
with possible Soviet-Cuban intervention 
on the model of Angola and Ethiopia. The 
problem is complex. Rhodesian Prime 
Minister Ian Smith has responded to 
black nationalist demands with what he 
calls an internal settlement, drawing 
moderate black leaders into his govern¬ 
ment and giving them shared power with 
the whites during a transition period. 
Smith and his supporters argue that they 
have granted the basic principle of even¬ 
tual black rule. This “internal settle¬ 
ment.'' however, excludes the Patriotic 
Front guerrilla fighters based in neigh¬ 
boring Zambia and Mozambique and led 
by Joshua Nkomo and Robert Mugabe, 
respectively. With the Patriotic Front al¬ 
ready receiving Soviet supplies, U.S. of¬ 
ficials fear that the war cannot be ended 
without a political agreement among all 
factions, and that growing Soviet-Cuban 
support of the guerrillas could prove di¬ 
sastrous. As of last week, the guerrilla 
leaders had not ^reed to a meeti^ of in¬ 
volved parties, Md Smith and his inter¬ 
nal-settlement co-leadens were reftising, 
apparently in the belief that the Patriotic 


Frl;^ «ioi^ come (a only <m teinis that 
guanateed its own domkance ^ Rho¬ 
de^. Vance, not optimistk. totd report- 
en he was determined to “go the last 
nule.” 

RUSSM. The increa^ng Soviet involve¬ 
ment in Africa was high on Vance's agen¬ 
da in two days of scheduled talks with 
the Soviets' veteran Foreign Minister, An¬ 
drei Gromyko. Of even greater signifi 
cance was Vance’s determination to try 
to reassert the value of ddtente and ed^ 
the long-stalled SALT conference a hit 
closer toward agreement. By now, six 
months after salt I expired, both sides 
have agreed to a reduction of about 10% 
in the 2,400 strategic launchers permitted 
under the Vladivostok accord of 1974. 
There are still some highly sticky and 
technical details to be worked out for lim¬ 
iting the U.S. cruise missile and the So¬ 
viets' Backfire bcnnber. But if ail goes well, 
there will be another meeting with Gro- 
m^o in New 'Vork in May, then more de¬ 
tailed negotiations by the technicians in 
Geneva and finally, just pouibly, a sum¬ 
mit conference between Jimmy Carter 
and Leonid Brezhnev before the end of 
the year. 

S hould all this happen—via the 
slow, patient maneuvering toward 
a high-level spectacular—it would 
be perfectly typical of Cy Vance’s 
role as Secretary of State and of his re¬ 
lationship to Carter, a President who 
wants to determine and proclaim his own 
foreign policy. Vance, they both agreed 
from the start, was to be Carter's coun¬ 
selor and advocate, his loyal lieutenant. 
Vance came to office in the v^ke of a 
man who had almost redefined the po¬ 
sition of Secretary of State—Henry Kis¬ 
singer, student of Bismarck, self-styled 
gunslii^r, secret envoy to China, Nobel 
prizewinner, wit and bon vivant. At his 
height, Kissiitger personally embodied 
U.S. foreign policy. The wounded Nixon 
of 1973-74 and the somewhat innocent 
Ford of 1974-76 were both heavily de¬ 
pendent upon him. No successor was 
going to duplicate the Kissinger role, and 
Vance never wanted to. “Henry is a ge¬ 
nius, no question about it,” he once totd a 
friend, “but I have my own strengths, my 
own way of doing things." 

Kissinger returns Vance’s praise, but 
not unreservedly. “I have extremely hi^ 
regard for Vance,” he says. “I like him 
enormously as a human being. He’s done 
a very good job in conducting foreign pol¬ 
icy. His strengths are his fairness, his 
sound judgment and his patience. If he 
has any weakness it's that he doesn't as¬ 
sert himself enough. There can be free de¬ 
bate within the Government, but there 
has to be one recognizable voice that 
speaks for American foreign policy.” 

That voice was supposed to be the 
voice of Jimmy Carter. But Carter, in¬ 
experienced and impetuous in foreign af- 
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foin, subject to conflicting advice and dis¬ 
tracted by domestic problems, has often 
vacillated and improvised. The conse¬ 
quence has been a series of foreign policy 
reverses. The problems of U.S. relations 
with the world have proved much more 
stubborn than Carter expected, and the 
need for a steady, if unspectacular nego¬ 
tiator with solid experience and sound 
judgment has. as a result, grown increas¬ 
ingly important 

T his does not mean that Vance, an 
affluent Wall Street lawyer with 
long service in Democratic Ad¬ 
ministrations and close ties to the 
once dominant Eastern foreign policy es¬ 
tablishment, disagrees in any basic way 
with Carter s goals in world affairs. In¬ 
deed, he takes considerable pride in help- 


timea stumbled by not availing himself of 
State Department expertise. The lesson 
has been a painAtl one for both Carter 
and Vance, but the President seems to 
have learned that while he must make 
the final decisions, he cannot be his own 
Secretary of State. 

To be sure, there is still a strong com¬ 
petitive foreign policy voice seeking the 
President’s ear in the more aggressive and 
imaginative Zbigniew Brzezinski, who op¬ 
erates just down the hail from Carter’s of¬ 
fice as head of the National Security 
Council. Yet the former Columbia pro¬ 
fessor, for all his purposefulness, respwts 
Vance’s role, and while the two certainly 
differ on just how tough the U.S. should 
be toward Russia (Vance advises the mild¬ 
er approach), Brzezinski has made no at¬ 
tempt to dominate Vance the way Kis- 


over minor matters. He doesn’t indulge 
in backbiting, and he won't tolerate adults 
with graduate degrees behaving like chil¬ 
dren fighting over a toy.” Yet there is steel 
in Vance's chronically ailing back. (A rup¬ 
tured disc has bothered him ever since 
1966, forcing an operation in 1967 and re¬ 
quiring him to wear a body cast for a time. 
His back has grown less troublesome, al¬ 
though he eases it at times by relaxing in 
a rocking chair in his office.) Adds Mon- 
dale: “He’ll fight on principle. But he 
doesn’t run up the flag five times a day to 
show who’s boss.” A Vance aide concurs, 
declaring, “He fights like a son of a bitch. 
But when the decision is made, he’ll say, 
‘The battle is over,’ then go out and sup¬ 
port it.” 

A skilled manager willing to delegate 
tasks. Vance demands that ideas and pol- 
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ing to riiape them. Nor does it mean that 
he is without blame for some of the set¬ 
backs those policies have suffered. 

What it does mean is that the self¬ 
lessly professional Vance, after some hes¬ 
itation, has gradually pushed the State De¬ 
partment back into its once prominent 
pre-Kissinger role in both planning and 
executing foreign policy.* This Has oc¬ 
curred in part because while Carter is in¬ 
deed more intensely interested in world 
affairs than his predecessor, Gerald Ford, 
he is certainly no more so than John Ken¬ 
nedy or Richard Nixon. And as Carter 
has rushed to confront many problems 
both at home and abrcxid. he has some- 

*The .Slate Department was once considered a step- 
piaaiione to the White House, and until 1947 the 
Secrcury was second in succession to the presiden¬ 
cy. Among nouMe holders of the office. ThomasfJef- 
ffinon. John Quincy Adams, Daniel Webster and 
William Jennings Bryan. 


singer humbled Secretary of State William 
Rogers. 

Brzezinski explains that his respon¬ 
sibility is national security, that it is up 
to him to perceive the threats and prob^ 
to the U.S. and figure out how to react, 
repel or rebuff. Vance’s job, says Brzezin¬ 
ski, is to resolve contentious issues through 
negotiation. Vance sees his role as some¬ 
what broader than that of negotiator, 
however. Some of his associates believe 
he feels a professional kinship with the 
modest but highly effective and creative 
George C. Marshall. Harry Truman’s 
postwar Secretary. Unlike Brzezinski, 
Vance is both so self-effacing and self-con¬ 
fident that he does not resent or fear bu¬ 
reaucratic competition. 

“He's an old Government pro,” says 
Vice President Walter Mondale. “I don’t 
know of any member of the ptbinet who 
tries harder to avoid poisofious disputes 


icy options bubble up from middle levels 
of the State Department bureaucracy. He 
adds ideas of his own. hones the argu¬ 
ments and choices from the perspective 
of his experience in Lyndon Johnson s 
Pentagon (in which he served as Deputy 
Secretary of Defense), always emphasiz¬ 
ing practicality and erring, if at all, on 
the side of caution. Says Columbia His¬ 
tory Professor Henry Graff: “Vance is a 
practitioner of turtle diplomacy. ” Graff 
defines this as the art of gradual but per¬ 
sistent pushing toward long-term goals. 
He adds: “Carter could learn a lot from- 
him—and he has.” 

ance forcefully advocates his de¬ 
partment's well-researched posi¬ 
tions aj^ the forums in which, pol¬ 
icy is decided. He does not hesitate 
to press his views on Carter in their daily 
tele{^one calls and frequent meetings 
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A Circle of Six on Mkrfiogany Row 
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n revitalizing the State Department's neglected bureau¬ 
cracy, Cyrus Vance has delegated considerable authority 
to his top-ranking deputies. But he has also established 
around him a select circle of six, whose help he especially 
seeks, regardless of their official titles; 

Marshall Shulman. 
62. Sporting an old-fash¬ 
ioned green eyeshade 
and cultivating the air of 
an absent-minded pro¬ 
fessor baffled by gov¬ 
ernmental bureaucracy, 
the longtime director of 
Columbia University’s 
Russian Institute has 
come Vance’s closest ad¬ 
viser and a key influence 
on Soviet-American pol¬ 
icy. He and Vance often 
lunch on sandwiches in 
the Secretary's private 
hideaway office. At first 
only a part-time consul¬ 
tant who commuted be¬ 
tween Washington and his Columbia professorship. Shul¬ 
man was persuaded to join Vance full time after the 
Administration’s initial overtures to the Soviet Union on 
SALT were abruptly rejected and detente was endangered. 
He has advocated a policy, favored by Vance, that em¬ 
phasizes the cooperative as well as competitive nature of 
detente and stresses applying pressure through private di¬ 
plomacy rather than public polemics. A World War II glid¬ 
er pilot, Shulman stUl likes to go gliding occasionally for 
relaxation. 

Warren Christopher, 52. As meticulous, painstaking and 
self-effacing as his boss, th; Deputy Secretary has been called 
“Vance’s Vance.” Also a lawyer, he has been the principal 
troubleshooter for the eastern Mediterranean region, recent¬ 
ly concluding an agreement with Turkey by which the U S. 
embargo on arms sales would be lifted in return for con¬ 
cessions by Turkey on Cyprus. He has also dealt with some 
even stickier problems: pushing the Panama Canal treaties, 
trying to convince Germany and Brazil that they should 
atandon a nuclear power plant deal and German Chan¬ 
cellor Helmut Schmidt that he should publicly accept the 
neutron bomb. The busy Christopher heads an inner-agen¬ 
cy committee chargi^ 
with reconciling the Ad¬ 
ministration's human 
rights campaign with oth¬ 
er policies. And when 
Vance is traveling, Chris¬ 
topher runs the depart¬ 
ment. “He’s brighter than 
hell, a very important as¬ 
set to Cy in holding the de¬ 
partment together,” de¬ 
clares Vice President Wal¬ 
ter Mondale. 


Leslie H. Gelb. 41. As 
director of the depm- 
ment’s Bureau of Politico- 
Military Affairs, the ar¬ 
ticulate Gelb has elevated 
that office from its near- 
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dormant status under Secretary of 
State Henry Kissinger. His main in¬ 
fluence has been on arms control pol¬ 
icy, where he works well with salt 
Negotiator Paul Wamke. The two 
were close associates in the Defense 
Department in the late 1960s. A co¬ 
author of segments of the celebrated 
Pentagon papers, a onetime strategic 
affairs specialist at the Brookings In¬ 
stitution and a former diplomatic 
correspondent for the New York 
Times. Gelb is distrusted by hawk¬ 
ish opponents of the Administration's SALT policy. 
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Warren Chri s t o ph 


W. Anthony Lake, 39 Once a Kissinger proWg6 at the 
National Security Council, Lake quit 
the NSC over the Nixon Administra¬ 
tion's decision to invade Cambodia 
and was later wiretapped at Kissin¬ 
ger's suggestion. Now he is director of 
policy planning and most closely in¬ 
volve with formulating U.S. policy on 
Africa Before his appointment by Car¬ 
ter, he wrote The "Tar Baby" Option, 
a book cautioning against American 
involvement in Africa on the side of 
white minority governments—a warn¬ 
ing being he^ed by the Carter Ad- W. Anthony Lake 
ministration. Lake is responsible for 
offering long-term policy options to Vance, and he period¬ 
ically writes the Secretary’s speeches. 

Matthew Nimetz, 38. Drawn from 
Vance’s New York law firm of Simp¬ 
son. Thacher and Bartlett, Nimetz is 
the State Department counselor and 
a general troubleshooter for his boss. 
He has handled such special and sen¬ 
sitive missions as arranging the re¬ 
turn of the Hungarian crown, dealing 
with Micronesian demands for self- 
rule, seeking a settlement on Cyprus 
and coordinating the Belgrade con¬ 
ference on human rights for the State 
Department. A Rhodes scholar and 
whiz kid member of the White House 
staff under Lyndon Johnson while in his 20s, Nimetz has 
been tapped by Vance for the difficult job of coordinating 
the State Department’s campaign to sell any proposed 
SALT agreement to Congress and the country 

Peter Tarnoff, 41. The only career foreign service of¬ 
ficer in the inner cadre, Tarnoff is the Secretary’s exec¬ 
utive assistant. That means he is Vance's gatekeeper and 
traffic cop, making ceruin that sub¬ 
ordinates go through channels to catch 
the boss’s attention and that, in turn. 

Vance’s instructions arc carried out 
by the bureaucracy. He has traveled 
frequently with Vance, including mis¬ 
sions to the Middle Eiast, Europe and 
China. But his most valuable service 
may be to serve as the Secretary’s 
sounding board and trusted ear when 
Vance puts his feet up at the end of 
a difficult day, sips a Scotch and un¬ 
winds. Peter Tanioff 



Matthew Nimetz 
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when both are in Washington. He is es¬ 
pecially vocal at the weekly Friday- 
mmiuilg forei^ policy breakfasts attend¬ 
ed by the President, Mondale, Brrezinski 
and Presidential Assistant Hamilton Jor¬ 
dan. It may be that Vance, who is re¬ 
nowned in Government for “leaving no 
footprints," relishes the fact that no one 
takes notes at the breakfasts. “It's the only 
federal forum I’ve known to be leakless,' 
reports Mondale wryly. 

The early Carter impulsiveness ran 
counter to advice Vance had laid down 
in the pre-election period. He had warned 
against moving too quickly on too many 
issues. 

Y w ct Carter was not long in office be- 
' fore he be^n publicly scolding 
the Soviet Union for its harassment 
of iwlitical dissidents. Dispatched 
on a mission to Moscow by the President 
and told to carry out “open” diplomacy, 
Vance found himself uncharacteristically 
briefing reporters on what the new Ad¬ 
ministration was demanding of the Krem¬ 
lin in the way of a SALT II agreement: the 
Russians should either agree to a drastic 
reduction in strategic weapons or defer 
such problems as the Soviet Backfire 
bomber and U.S. Cruise missile and ac¬ 
cept a simple continuation of the modest 
limitations on offensive weapons tenta¬ 
tively set by Brezhnev and Ford at Vla¬ 
divostok in 1974. Brezhnev, stung by both 
the human rights campaign and what 
sounded like an arms ultimatum, coldly 
rejected the proposals and in March of 
last year scolded a red-faced Vance in 
Moscow. 

Vance knows now, and perhaps he 
should have known then, that he should 
have more forcefully resisted the posing 
of such a sharp challenge to the Soviet 
Union. But Vance, says one of his aides, 
has a tendency—both a strength and a 
weakness at limes—to be “sometimes 
more like a soldier than a lawyer; he takes 
his orders and marches off.” 

Vance returned from Moscow and 
successfully urged Carter to moderate his 
human rights approach. It should by no 
means be abandoned, he advised, but it 
should be conducted less stridently, it 
should be applied to other countries out¬ 
side Eastern Europe, and it should be 
pushed through private diplomatic chan¬ 
nels whenever that approach looked more 
promising. Above all, it must be squared 
with overriding U.S. security interests. 
Vance persuaded Marshall Shulman, 
Columbia Sovietologist, to switch from a 
part-time consulting Job at the State De¬ 
partment to a full-time post as the Sec¬ 
retary’s adviser on Soviet affairs. Not co¬ 
incidentally, the medium-sofl-line Shul¬ 
man serves as a kind of academic 
counterweight to the NSC’s Brzezinski. 

Carter appreciated these moves, and 
Vance's influence with him ^ew stead¬ 
ily. The President, however, still vacillates 
between the Vance and Brzezinski ap¬ 
proach^ to the Russians. Increasingly, 
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Vance tends to prevail on the practical 
uctics to be taken in pursuing agreed- 
upon foreign policy goals. 

The Secretary, for example, rejected 
advice from his department’s top Africa 
experts that the U.S. take a compromise 
position between Kissinger's reluctance to 
pressure South Africa to abandon its 
apartheid policy and Carter's desire to 
place America openly on the side of black 
majority rule. Vance fully agreed with 
Carter. But when the President wanted 
todispatch Mondale to jawbone South Af¬ 
rican Prime Minister John Vorsier in 
what Carter called “the lion's den” in Pre¬ 
toria, Vance objected. Mondale should be 
given the benefit of at least meeting 
Vorster on neutral ground, Vance argued, 
and the meeting was held in Vienna. 


Vance has the highest regard for what 
he considers United Nations Ambassador 
Andrew Young’s "excellent instincts” on 
Africa. But when the loquacious former 
Georgia Congressman accused various 
foreign white leaders of racism, Vance 
summoned Young to his office and scold¬ 
ed him for not tempering his language 

M ore recently, Vance privately 
displayed some uncustomary 
anger in the neutron bomb flap. 
He "went through five roofs,” 
reports an aide, when other advisers pres¬ 
sured Carter to counter a partly inaccu¬ 
rate New York 7’/m« report that the Pres¬ 
ident had decided against production of 
the weapon by immediately announcing 
that he had resolved only to postpone pro¬ 
duction. Vance argued for a week’s delay 
in which to brief affected NATO allies. He 
was given only a few days, but it was time 
enough to get out advance word and lim¬ 
it the diplomatic damage. 

The steadying Vance hand has {vob- 


ably been at its best in the Administra¬ 
tion’s policy on the Middle East—certain¬ 
ly the most intractable situation the U.S. 
is trying to influence. There. Vance’s per¬ 
sonal characteristics neatly fit the nation’s 
role. Subdued, relatively inconspicuous, 
evenhanded, persistent, Vance symbolizes 
the U.S. as the patient mediator working 
to get the contending principals together. 
The issue has taken more of Vance’s time 
than any other; he has visited the Middle 
East five times since taking oflice. Vance’s 
gentle probing of the contending parties’ 
feelings apparently helped inspire Egyp¬ 
tian President Anwar Sadat’s “sacred mis¬ 
sion” to Jerusalem. And although Israeli 
Premier Menachem Begin once lashed 
out publicly at Vance for saying that Si¬ 
nai settlements “should not exist.” the 


self-assured Vance, certain that he was 
right and was stating official U.S. policy, 
took no personal offense. 

It is the widespread perception of 
Vance as a gray and bland figure that most 
worries his colleagues and, increasingly, 
Vance himself Although he is eflTcctive 
in head-to-head private negotiations, he 
is a plodding public speaker and a poor 
salesman for policies that sorely need sell¬ 
ing. Since the President too lacks a flair 
for inspirational rhetoric or the graceful 
articulation of American foreign policy 
concepts, the Administration has not been 
projecting a coherent foreign policy to the 
world—or to Americans, either. 

“He’s very suspicious of conceptual¬ 
izing as a device,” says one of Vance’s 
State Department colleagues, in reference 
to a general complaint that Vance has no 
grand design for a future world order. “He 
thinks it tends to distort reality.” Explains 
another associate; “He is so controlled, 
he is right out of a Louis Auchincloss 
novel. 1 keep wondering where he goes 



Sometimes he is a poor salesman for policies that sorely need selling. 
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to do his primal scream.” 

Vance’s natural caution 
has undoubtedly contribut¬ 
ed to his durability. Unlike 
a number of recent Secre¬ 
taries of State, he has never 
published a single book and 
has rarely written articles 
on foreign affairs, outside of 
official speeches and re¬ 
ports. And although he was 
the top deputy to Eiefense 
SecreUu 7 Robert McNa¬ 
mara and strongly endorsed 
President Johnson's escala¬ 
tion of the U.S. troop com¬ 
mitment to Viet Nam, he 
has received remarkably lit¬ 
tle personal criticism for 
that role. 

But if his record makes 
Vance a shadowy target for 
critics, his image is clearly 
etched for his professional 
associates in Foggy Bottom. 

He is their hero. He has giv¬ 
en veteran State Depart¬ 
ment officials a revitalized Cy In m or e carefree days 
feeling of usefulness, and Growing into a "Spider." 
they like his systematic, or¬ 
derly approach to decisions. Says Mat- ing blacl 
thew Nimetz, the Department counselor to get hi 
and a former law partner of Vance’s- “He partmen 
is the most efficient user of time I’ve ever row ” at ( 
knovm.” Observes Hamilton Jordan. “‘He est. By tl 
runs the State Department as well as it special s 
can be run.”* hour por 

Vance’s trademark tool for efficiency paper cli 
is his check lists, usually scrawled on day’s m« 
yellow legal paper. He confrortis almost tion in hi 


*A suitable contradiction of Jordan's celebrated 
gaffe of 1976. when he said, “If after the Inaugu¬ 
ration you find a Cy Vance as Secretary of State 
and Zbigniew Brrezjnski as head of National Se¬ 
curity, then 1 would say we faded And I'd quit But 
that’s not going to happen " 


every meeting with a list of 
key questions, topics, prob¬ 
lems, all in tight logical se¬ 
quence Andy Young re¬ 
calls occasions when Vance 
has reached him at a party. 
“I'll pick up the phone and 
Cy will say, ’Andy, just a 
couple of points.’ And, man, 
there they'll come—tick, 
tick, tick; one, two, three. ” 
Aides tell of meetings that 
Vance holds with CIA Di¬ 
rector Stansheld Turner, 
who has a similar habit 
“The two of them will 
check-list you into stupefac¬ 
tion." says one observer. 

The orderly approach 
to his job begins for Vance 
shortly after 5 on weekday 
mornings, when he awak¬ 
ens in his family’s rented 
two-story brick colonial 
home in Northwest Wash¬ 
ington. He does exercises to 
strengthen his back, which 
mf days once afflicted him so sorely 
"Spider." that his wife Grace had to 
tie his shoes. An unimpos¬ 
ing black Ford reaches the house in time 
to get him to his office on the State De¬ 
partment's seventh-floor “mahogany 
row” at 6 on some mornings, 7 at the lat¬ 
est. By the time Vance arrives, two of his 
special assistants have already spent an 
hour poring over diplomatic cables, news¬ 
paper clippings and study papers for the 
day’s meetings Vance reads their selec¬ 
tion in half an houi 

Then the pace quickens. A CIA agent 
gives Vance a briefing at 7-30. At 7:40, he 
calls in Deputy Secretary Warren Chris¬ 
topher, Under Secretary for Political Af¬ 
fairs David Newsom, Director of Policy 
Planning Anthony Lake, and Secretariat 



Director Peter Tamoff for a ten-minute 
meeting to pinpoint the day’s problems. 

By 9 a.m. the housekeeping chores are 
over and the round of more substantive 
meeting begins. One day last week the 
first visitor was Ambassador to Saudi Ara¬ 
bia John West. Then Vance discussed 
arms-limitation issues with SALT Nego¬ 
tiator Paul Wamke; Leslie Gelb, director 
of the Bureau of Politico-Military Affiiirs; 
Legal Adviser Herb Hansell. and Nimetz. 
Next in order came Dutch Foreign Min¬ 
ister Christoph van der Klaauw, CBS Cor¬ 
respondent Richard Hottelet, and a 
White House meeting on SALT between 
the President and Brzezinski. A 5 p.m. 
trip to Andrews Air Force Base to meet 
Rumanian President Nicolae Ceau^escu 
concluded a typical business day. He man¬ 
ages to get home most evenings by 8. 

fter that kind of grind, Vance tries 
evade the diplomatic cocktail 
AgA circuit. He and Grace—she too 
Jm^wk is an intensely private person 
—turn down numerous invitations, pre¬ 
ferring to spend their evenings at home. 
They may go to a movie together, but rare¬ 
ly watch television unless a news event de¬ 
mands attention. 

Vance works a shorter day on Satur¬ 
days. when his wife and their basset 
hound. Natasha, often drop by his office in 
time to lake him to a 4 p.m. mixed-dou¬ 
bles tennis date with the Robert McNa¬ 
maras. A good player despite his back (as 
a gangling youth nicknamed Spider, 
Vance captained the hockey team at Yale, 
class of “39), Vance usually wins. On 
Sundays the Vances occasionally at¬ 
tend Georgetown’s St. Johns Episcopal 
Church. That routine has often been bro¬ 
ken by Vance’s frequent travel, a duty he 
dislikes, although he is beginning to sleep 
better aboard the department’s aircraft. 
His demanding tasks have kept him away 
from his family, which includes four 
daughters and a son. far more than he 
would like. "Dad is basically shy and real¬ 
ly a family person,” says Daughter Amy. 
Yet he has been away so much, she says, 
that “Mom is what keeps the family 
together.” 

The travel and long days are one rea¬ 
son Vance sounds entirely serious about 
his determination to spend only one term 
as Secretary of State. Another may be that 
he was previously making some S2(X),()00 
a year as a senior partner at the law firm 
of Simpson, Thacher, and Bartlett, spe¬ 
cializing in civil litigation. And he may 
be ready to resume such additional for¬ 
mer duties as a director of IBM, Pan Am, 
the New York Times, and as a trustee at 
the Rockefeller Foundation. 

Vance then intends to do something 
quite out of character: he expats to pub¬ 
lish his first and only book, his memoirs. 
His current trip may turn into a lively 
chapter. But whether Cyrus Vance’s years 
as Jimmy Carter’s Secretary of Sute add 
up to a success story is not yet known. 
The answer is in the making. ■ 
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'People Want to See Coonskins’ 

The Secretary talks candidly about some of his biggest problems, his strongest hopes 


Before leaving Washington for Africa 
and the Soviet Union. Secretary of State 
Cyrus Vance sal down over breakfast with 
Time Correspondents Strobe Talbott and 
Christopher Ogden to talk about himself 
and the Carter Administration's foreign 
policy. The two-hour interview in the an- 
tiques-filled James Madison Room atop 
the State Department Building ended when 
Vance had to rush off for a final pre- 
Moscow meeting with Soviet Ambassador 
Anatoli Dobrynin. Excerpts: 

M« n>l« as Carter’s forelcn policy fonmilator. [ am very much at 
the center of the formulation of policy. Each President sets up 
(hisl mechanisms. Some Presidents have turned this over al¬ 
most totally to the Secretary of State. Other Presidents want to 
play a very active part in foreign policy. President Carter is clos¬ 
er to the second approach. He fairly regards the Secreury of 
State as the principal adviser on the development and certainly 
the implementation of policy. There has never been any major 
question m which he has not fully considered my views and 
given me all the access and time that were required. We have 
worked extremely closely together. 

Vance’s reputation for being excessively cautious. 1 realize that car¬ 
ries with it negative consequences, but the dangers of not being 
careful are much greater. I’m willing to take the negative con¬ 
sequences. I have seen too many serious things happen over the 
years when people spoke without being careful and then that 
changed the situation or it took a hell of a long time to get 
things back on the track again. [Saying too much! is much 
more dangerous, no question about it. Often I think I could 
have said things better. Being terribly cautious about how I 
phrase things sometimes (meansl it has less impact than if 1 
were more freewheeling. You have to balance the two, and I 
find it a little easier as I go along to be a little freer without 
being careless. I come to this from my training as a lawyer. 
You have to be damn careful. If you’re loose with what you say, 
you may have lost the case. I am dealing with a lot of nations 
who are watching. Don't think they don’t dissect every word. 
Every time you vary one word or one clause from the standard 
formulation, you get a rocket from each of the parties saying 
you’ve chang^ the position of the U.S. 

On criticifins of the Carter foreign peHcy. The problem is that the 
problems we’re dealing with are so immensely complex. Quick 
solutions are not possible People expect immediate successes 
and when that doesn’t happen, criticism is bound to follow. Peo¬ 
ple have got to recognize that these are terribly difficult, long¬ 
term problems You’ve got to give necessary time to work 
through them and not stick down a thermometer each week 
and say: What in hell have you done this week? This is true on 
Panama I think we are going to get a Panama Canal treaty, 
but this has been a long, arduous process You couldn’t accel¬ 
erate it. That takes time. The Middle East is another case. 
Although it may look like a stalemate at this point, really a 
great deal of progress has been made in the past year, and we 
will move forward, salt— again, a long, arduous process, a 
tough row to hoe. But bit by bit, we have chipped away at the 
problems. 

Opinion is very, very fickle. What people want to see is coon¬ 
skins on the wall, and they don’t see enough coonskins on the 
wall at this point. Perhaps there has been failure on my part in 
not sufiSciently t^culating on some of these issues the objec¬ 
tives and progreii|.we have made. 



On Carter’s competence. I believe the President really has the 
competence to manage foreign policy. We have made mistakes, 
obviously. When you balance the mistakes against the failure 
to be able to point to successes, that then underscores or ac¬ 
centuates [the criticism]. If we had and could line up against 
that a number of successes, I think you would see much less of 
the kind of carping you do at this time. They’re saying: What is 
it on this side of the ledger sheet that is positive? I say let’s see 
how it looks at the end of this year. I think it will look very dif¬ 
ferent. Let’s look at it at the end of next year, the end of the 
whole first term. It’s too easy to jump in and draw conclusions 
on the basis of too short a time span. 

[President Carter] has the right instincts. Obviously you have 
to learn as you go along. We have all been learning as we go 
along The tendency of a great many i^ple who are politicians 
is that the easy thii^ is to take the optimistic view, to put a pos¬ 
itive gloss on what is going to happen. 1 find with things as com¬ 
plex as foreign policy that is a very dangerous thing to do. You 
are a lot better off if you have lower expectations. When it 
comes about, that is fine. But to create expectations unless you 
are damn sure something is going to happen is a very dan¬ 
gerous thing to do. 

On a Carter-Brezimav meeting. When the two men eventually sit 
down together, they will get along well. Both of them are strong 
men and have similar dreams and aspirations about the most 
fundamental issues. Both really have a deep conviction that 
somehow we've got to stop the arms race, that this is funda¬ 
mental to the survival of the human race. Neither one wants to 
see the world faced with the specter of a nuclear confrontation. 
Both are practical men. They can sit down as'practical men 
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across the table and deal practically with international political 
problems, with an understanding of the problems each faces 
within his own constituency. I just have a feeling the chemistry 
between the two will be good. 

IMatiom wltli Moscow. There is certainly a sense of frustration 
at this point on both sides. The Soviets may find it difficult to un¬ 
derstand some of the things we do. 'They don't like many of the 
things we stand for. The future is going to depend a lot on wheth¬ 
er or not we can begin to make progress on areas of central im- 
porUnce. At the heart of this lies SAET. If we can eventually 
reach a salt agreement, which I believe we can. that will begin 
to change the whole character of the relationship, put it on. the 
right track again. A sound and verifiaUe SALT ggreement is 
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essential if we are going to move into a new phase in our 
relationship. 

On nagotiatinc with the Sovlete. The Soviets are very tough ne¬ 
gotiators. They strike a very hard bargain. They have very clear¬ 
ly in their minds what their self-interests are, and they will 
doggedly pursue those interests. Negotiating with the Soviet 
Union is a sometimes frustrating experience, but at the end of 
the road, when you reach an agreement, they stick to their bar¬ 
gains. In the past, where we’ve reached an agreement with them 
in which other parties are involved and one of their friends 
moved away from the bar^in we had reached. I brought this 
to the attention of the Soviets and within hours, in the middle 
of the night, they corrected that situation, saying, our repu¬ 
tation is behind that agreement, this is unacceptable, and the sit¬ 
uation is straightened out by the next morning. 

The Soviets in Africa. 1 don’t think they are deliberately trying to 
test the President. Their objective in Africa is to strengthen 
their position in a number of areas they believe to be of stra¬ 
tegic importance, to strengthen their position in the Third World, 
where they see increasing power to lie. They want to have the 
greatest strength possible in relalions with these countries. The 
U.S. is beginning to establish relations with the Africans where 
they believe we really do care about their future, that we want 
to work with them. That they can trust us is going to help us in 
the long run. This is one area where Andy [Youngl deserves tre¬ 
mendous credit. 

His retethNialilp wtUi Yowg. Andy has built a great deal of good 
will and confidence in the U.S. through his efforts in dealing 
with the African states. This is ^ing to be very important to us 
in the future. [On Young's sanguine statements about the Cubans 
in Africa:} I just don’t agree with Andy on that. He knows it. 
We have a very good relationship. 1 liave great respect for Andy. 
He and I differ from time to time, and I don’t hesitate to tell 
him when I think he's wrong, just as he doesn’t hesitate to tell 
me when he thinks I’m wrong. If necessary, I tell him I am 
going to have to publicly disagree with him, which I do. But his 
instincts are excellent. 

On aparOinM. Apartheid must be condemned and must disap¬ 
pear from the scene. It is just morally wrong. Because it is mor¬ 
ally wrong, and because it does deprive the individual of his 
dignity and his ri^ts, it cannot last. It can either change by 
peaceful means or it will change by nonpeaceful means. That is 
why my feelii^ is that this is a subject that has to be attacked, 
and attacked immediately, because 1 think there still is a chance 
to change it by peaceful means, but I think time is running out. 

On the need for a Rhedoalan sottlwiiMrt. If some sort of ail-party 
solution is not found soon, the chance will probably have 
slipped away. The result will be a very sad and dangerous 
one. Unless some way can be found to bring the nationalist 
leaders in to working together, we are going to end up in civil 


war aad o6idd end up with outside powers moving in to assist 
the parties involved and increasing Ute ^ting and blood¬ 
shed. 1 am taking a hell of a chance on this [going to Africa] 
because if we don’t, we are headed for a terribly serious situ¬ 
ation. I think you’ve got to go the last mile. I want to go and 
telk about the omsequences if we foil to ^t some common 
ground to permit free elections. Sure it’s a risk, but it’s a risk 
you’ve got to take. We are not tilting toward [Patriotic Front 
Leader Joshua] Nkomo. We’ve been saying; Don’t load the 
dice in favor of anyone. We told that to the Patriotic Front, 
and we’ve told that to [Bishop Abel] Muzorewa and [the Rev. 
Ndabaningi] Sithole. We told ail of them: Let’s go. Let’s have 
free elections where everybody can compete and let the peo¬ 
ple decide at the ballot box. 

On ZMgnlew BrzszlnsM. I'm very fond of Zbig, and we share a 
common view on most issues. We have differences of view fhrm 
time to time and that is quite clear, but that’s as it should be. 
It’s good for him Ithe President] to have differences of debate 
among us. A different perspective with respect to the Soviet 
Union is the biggest set of differences. 1 believe it is essential 
we try to find common ground [with the Soviets]. I believe as 
long as we maintain the necessary military might and strength 
at home we shouldn’t be fearful of everything they do and au¬ 
tomatically accept the thesis of the worst-case motivations. One 
has to be more pragmatic about it. 

On HMny Ki s si ng er. I knew that being the Secretary who fol¬ 
lowed Henry was going to lead to inevitable comparisons, and 
we are just very different people. It really doesn’t bother me. 1 
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consult him very frequently... a couple of times a month. Hen¬ 
ry has been extremely helpful. Henry has never failed, when I 
asked for him to come by, to drop everything and do that. 

On trying to ds tee nnidi. One of the things I said at the very out¬ 
set was that we should not attempt to do everything at once, 
should try not to proceed by flurry but to decide what were the 
most important things to be done. I have found that the ability 
to do that is less than I thought because of the increasing com¬ 
plexity of dealing with problems. Take the whole set of north- 
south issues. Those were often ignored before. Now they're being 
faced up to. They’re incredibly complicated. They involve eco¬ 
nomic problems, social problems, growing nationalism. You 
have a growing feeling among Third World countries that by sol¬ 
idarity they’re going to be able to accomplish their goals. That 
makes negotiations a hell of a lot more difficult. 

On being Secretory. I have a great deal of fun. I realty do like to 
make decisions. I like to dispose of problems. I just wish to hell 
I didn’t have to travel as much as I do. It does take me away 
from deali^ with a lot of things I don’t have enough time for. 
The traveling really becomes quite burdensome. 

On bow long be wants to be Secretory. One term is all 1 can take. 
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Last Test of a Battered Treaty 

The Senate vote was in doubt; so was the Panamanian reaction 


F or once, the most zealous nationalists 
in Panama City and the most ardent 
American patriots in the Canal 2^ne 
could agree on something. "God. I wish 
it was over," people on both sides kept say¬ 
ing as they anxiously awaited this week's 
U.S Senate vote on the second canal trea¬ 
ty The first treaty, providing for the con¬ 
tinuing American defense of the water¬ 
way, had been approved with only one 
vote to spare. The vote on the second pact, 
which would gradually transfer authority 
over the canal to Panama, promised to 
be just as urmervingly close Af¬ 
ter all the months of expecta¬ 
tions, a negative vote would em¬ 
bitter U.S -Panama relations 
and perhaps lead to a serious 
confrontation in the vulnerable 
Canal 2k}ne. 

The snag that threatened to 
undo the tattered treaty was a 
reservation to the first pact that 
had slipped by supporters even 
though they had been on the 
alert for "killer amendments” 
that might make it unacceptable 
to Panama Sponsored by Den¬ 
nis DeConcini. 40, a freshman 
E>emocrBtic Senator from Arizo¬ 
na, the reservation would give 
the U.S. the right to send troops 
into Panama if the canal was 
ever closed, or even if there was 
any interference with its oper¬ 
ations, like a strike. 

The day before the first Sen¬ 
ate vote. Carter met with De¬ 
Concini and tried to get him to 
modify the provision a bit. De¬ 
Concini would not budge, so the 
President, who needed all the 
votes he could get, gave in. With 
White House support, the reser¬ 
vation was approved by the Senate. On 
the face of it, the reservation did not seem 
to change significantly the original treaty 
and subsequent "understanding” between 
Carter and Panamanian Chief of Govern¬ 
ment Omar Torrijos that provided for the 
American defense of the canal if it was en - 
dangered. But by gratuitously spelling out 
the right of the U.S. to reintroduce troops 
into Panama for virtually any reason. De¬ 
Concini grievously offended Panamanian 
national pride. It was the issue of sov¬ 
ereignty that had prompted negotiations 
n the first place. 

The Panamanian reaction was almost 
unammously hostile. For the first time 
since Torrijos seized power in 1968, the 
nation's various factions were able to unite 
on an issue; they were all opposed to the 
reservation. Former Panamanian Foreign 
Minister Aquilino Boyd, who had nego- 
iated the treaty with Henry Kissinger, 
denounced the reservation as “immoral 
because the strong once again are trying 


to wield excessive power over the weak.” 
Said a U.S. official in Panama: "Idi Amin 
couldn't live with this reservation and sur¬ 
vive ■’ Aware that his leadership could be 
at stake. Torrijos complained. "Listening 
to DeConcini. 1 ask myself the question: 
Have we by any chance lost a war? The 
U S. didn't demand as much from Japan" 
Torrijos badly needs the treaty to give 
a boost to Panama’s economy. The pact 
would increase Panamanian canal reve¬ 
nues from $2 3 million a year to as much 
as S60 million if tolls are raised and traf¬ 
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fic is sustained. But if forced to choose be¬ 
tween economic malaise and national hu¬ 
miliation. Torrijos may have to abandon 
the treaty. Indeed, his country may give 
him no choice. 

D espite the months of negotiations, the 
White House was surprised by Pan¬ 
ama's building anger over the DeConcini 
reservation On returning from an over¬ 
seas tour. Treaty Co-Negotiator Sol Lin- 
owitz was astonished to find Carter and 
his assistants quite relaxed about the sec¬ 
ond treaty vote. Linowitz started raising, 
in his own word, “hell.” 

By the end of last week. Administra¬ 
tion complacency was gone, and phones 
were ringing all over Capitol Hill. Said 
Senator Frank Church, one of the most 
vocal members of the Foreign Relations 
Committee: “We are at the razor’s edge 
as far as the vote is concerned. We can’t 
afford to lose anyone.” Senate Majority 
Leader Robert Byrd, whose efforts have 


done much to keep the treaty alive, re¬ 
cessed the Senate for a long weekend to 
let members cool down. Treaty supporters 
started fashioning still another provision 
that would take the sting out of the 
DeConcini reservation without losing his 
or anybody elsc’s vote. The new reserva¬ 
tion would make the point that the U.S., 
in its efforts to keep the canal open, could 
not intervene in the internal affairs of 
Panama or compromise Panamanian ter¬ 
ritorial integrity and political indepen¬ 
dence. “We are walking on eggshells,” 
Byrd said. "Anything scares me at this 
point.” But he was optimistic that “things 
will come out all light.” 

Would DeConcini go along? For a 
Senate newcomer who had been on the 
e M>Ns job only 15 months, he had 
“ proved disconcertingly persis- 

1;^ tent—“flint under pressure,” 
noted Byrd'admiringly. Many 
judge DeConcini to be an unin¬ 
formed lightweight, but he cer¬ 
tainly was not taking the treaty 
lightly. A onetime Tucson pros¬ 
ecutor, he prides himself on the 
bargaining skills he acquired in 
complicated real estate transac¬ 
tions. Last December he decided 
to visit the canal at his own ex¬ 
pense with his wife, mother and 
brother. In his forthright man¬ 
ner, he asked Torrijos whether 
the U.S, would be able to inter¬ 
vene if the canal were threat¬ 
ened by a strike or a revolution. 
Torrijos was noj reassuring, and 
DeConcini decided the treaty 
needed fixing. He tried to inter¬ 
est White House staffers in his 
reservation, but they assumed 
that they had enough votes and 
ignored him. When they discov¬ 
ered the votes might not be 
there. DeConcini was catapulted 
into his make-or-break position. 
“It was all a matter of chance,” 
he says. "When it came down 
that they didn’t have the votes, they called 
me. 1 am where I am today by a natural 
progression of events.” DeConcini vowed 
that he would resist any soflening of 
his reservation. 

His intransigence sparked other re¬ 
volts. Liberals such as George McGovern 
and Pat Moynihan began grumbling that 
they might not be able to support the 
treaty because it was becoming too 
load^ against Panama. S.I. Hayakawa 
said he was upset about Carter’s entire 
foreign policy and might change his vote. 
Edward Brooke was also talking about 
shifting to a no vote. White House and 
Senate leaders assembled a flash alert 
system to respond to each brushfire as it 
emerged. But could they all be damped 
in time to save the treaty? As the ^t 
hung in the balance, it posed the serious 
question of whether the U.S. would be able 
to resolve equitSbly a noggi^ internation¬ 
al problem with a small nation in a chang¬ 
ing world. • 





Sad and Sorry Chapter for the FBI 

Three former top officials are indicted for illegal acts 


i n the early 19708, US. campuses were 
boiling with protest against the Viet 
Nam War. Hundreds of thousands of 
demonstrators marched on Washington. 
The Weatherman organization and oth¬ 
er extremist groups set off bombs m Mad¬ 
ison, Wis., San Rafael, Calif., and New 
York City, causing the deaths of at least 
four people. It was a time of sad and sor¬ 
ry crisis for the country, and the FBI was 
under intense pressure from both the Nix¬ 
on White House and the public to stop 
the violence. As is now known, the bu¬ 
reau used illegal wiretaps, burglaries and 
mail thefts in searching for evidence 
against the radicals. The overzealous ef¬ 
fort netted few suspects and resulted in 
widespread fears that the FBI was out of 
control, that it had lost sight of its role in 
a free society. 

Last week Attorney General Gnffin 
Bell sought to end the debate over the FBI 
and close this tarnishing chapter in the 
bureau’s history. In the process, he shook 
the pillars of the FBI as never before in its 
70-year history by announcing the indict- 


authorizing two break-ins. But last week 
he called the indictment a ‘tragic mis¬ 
take " All three defendants denied that 
they had done anything illegal or improp¬ 
er, but did not elaborate further. Indeed, 
only days before the indictment was an¬ 
nounced, they turned down Justice De¬ 
partment offers to plead guilty to misde¬ 
meanor charges. 

Bell has been uncomfortably mulling 
over the FBI cases ever since he took of- 
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fice and found out about the bureau's 
deeds. They were being investigated by 
Assistant Attorney Gmeral J. Stanley 
Pottinger, but he was making little prog¬ 
ress because of a stubborn cover-up with¬ 
in the FBI. Pottinger had begun his probe 
in 1976 by recruiting a team of twelve 
FBI agents, which was later expanded to 
24. all of whom were chosen on the basis 
of their known integrity and loyalty to 
the U.S. Government rather than to the 
FBI establishment. 

In June 1976, one of the team mem¬ 
bers has disclosed to TiME, they swooped 
down on Washington's J. Edgar Hoover 
Building, “virtually with guns drawn," in 
hopes of seizing evidence before it could 
be hidden or destroyed. The raiding par¬ 
ty took control of a number of rooms, and 
“we combed the place." Nonetheless, they 
came away empty-handed By granting 
immunity to S3 FBI agents in exchange 
for information, Pottinger eventually built 
a case against members of the FBI's 
Squad 47, based in the bureau's New 
York office, which spearheaded the 
Weatherman investigation. 

Bell reviewed this evidence last April 
and approved an indictment against the 
supervisor of Squad 47, John Kearney, 
5S, on five counts of illegal wiretapping, 
intercepting mail and conspiracy. That 


ment of three former top officials 
for “conspiracy against rights of 
citizens ' The three: 

► L. Patrick Gray III, 61, a ca¬ 
reer naval officer who served as 
acting FBI director from May 
1972 to April 1973. when he re¬ 
turned to his law practice in 
Groton, Conn., after withdraw¬ 
ing his name from nomination 
as J Edgar Hoover's successor 
because of growing opposition in 
the Senate The chief reason 
Gray had destroyed evidence in 
the Watergate scandal 

► W. Mark Felt, 64, a 31-year 
FBI veteran and for more than a 
year the agency’s No. 2 man. 
For a time. Felt was also a pos¬ 
sible successor to Hoover, He 
retired in 1973. 

► Edward S. Miller. 49. an agent 
for 24 years and the FBI's assis¬ 
tant director in charge of intel¬ 
ligence from 1971 until he re¬ 
tired in 1974. 

The indictment, based part¬ 
ly on evidence that FBI officials 
had hidden for years, charges 
that the trio conspired to "op¬ 
press citizens of the United 
States who were relatives and ac¬ 
quaintances of Weatherman fu¬ 
gitives" by violatii^ their con¬ 
stitutional protections against 
unreasonable searches and sei¬ 
zures. According to the indict¬ 
ment, Gray, Felt and Miller 
explicitly assigned the illegal 
actions on their own. Two years 
ago, Fe(t publicly acknowledged 
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action drew a storm of protest 
from the FBI's ranks. By Bell’s es¬ 
timate, letters ran 100. to I 
against his decision. Some 
agents took the unprecedented 
step of even picketing the FBI’s 
New York headquarters. Morale 
sagged in FBI offices across the 
country. 

The Attorney General 
promised further prosecutions. 
But, obviously reluctant to pur¬ 
sue the case further, he delayed 
on the chance that the judge in 
any Kearney trial would throw 
out the indictment. Instead, 
Kearney's lawyer, famed Wash¬ 
ington Defense Attorney Ed¬ 
ward Bennett Williams, went to 
court and demanded so much in¬ 
formation from the FBI that the 
trial was repeatedly postponed. 

In December, Bell decided 
to concentrate on tracking down 
the FBI decision makers who 
had ordered the illegal actions. 
When he announced the indict¬ 
ments of Gray. Fell and Miller, 
he dropped the charges against 
Kearney. According to Bell, his 
problem was that while trying 
to investigate the FBI, he also had 
to run It. Said he: “I have to con¬ 
sider what’s good for the FBI." 

Bell’s strategy of prosecuting 
only high-level officials kicked 
up another storm: four of the 
Justice Department attorneys 
involved in the investigation re¬ 
signed in protest. Said Stephen 
Horn, one of the four; "There 
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were a whole lot of agents stonewalling 
us. We could not investigate. Everybody 
knew it.” 

Time has learned that the cover-up 
included not telling investigators imme¬ 
diately about documents stored for five 
years in a filing cabinet in the J. Edgar 
Hoover Building. Among them were 
memos from Mark Felt—dubbed “one- 
liners” by investigators—giving Edward 
Miller explicit orders for break-ins and 
other illegal activities. The cabinet, say 
FBI sources, was tucked away in a comer 
of a little-used public room of the build¬ 
ing and only came to light when a low- 
level employee suggested that it was an 
eyesore and should be thrown out. But it 
was opened first—and lo. the much- 
sought-after evidence was inside. Justice 
Department officials find the FBI's story 
bizarre to the point of incredibility—one 
calls it a "fairy tale. " The investigators be¬ 
lieve that someone stashed the documents 
in the cabinet to hide them, that the “dis¬ 
covery” was actually a result of pressure 
from their probe and that whoever hid 
the documents apparently decided that 
they could no longer be safely withheld. 

Bell ordered newly appointed FBI Di¬ 
rector William Webster to investigate the 
hiding of the documents and take disci¬ 
plinary action, ranging from reprimands 
to dismissals, against 68 agents who had 
carried out illegal acts under orders from 
Gray, Felt and Miller. 

After Bell’s announcement, many 
Americans raised questions about the 
propriety of striking so hard at high law- 
enforcement officials who were try^ 
—however misguidedly—to do their job 
in a crisis situation. Similar reservations 
were raised when former CIA Director 
Richard Helms was charged with two 
misdemeanor counts for, in effect, lying 
to a Senate]^ committee in denying that 
his agency "had tried to stop Salvador 
Ailende Gossens’ 1970 election as Pres¬ 
ident Chile. Helms pleaded no con¬ 




test but Justified his actions on national 
security grounds. 

Moreover, many FBI agents remain 
unhappy at the disciplinary measur^ 
faced by their colleagues. Some were par¬ 
ticularly upset with Beil's treatment of J. 
Wallace LaPrade, SI, an assistant FBI di¬ 
rector and head of the bureau’s New York 
office. According to investigators, he was 
vulnerable to |»ijui 7 charges for deny¬ 
ing to a grand jury in January 1977 that 
the FBI had acted illegally in the Weath¬ 
erman cases. Bell stripped LaPrade of his 
New York command and called on him 
to resign, but LaPrade refused, hired a 
lawyer and took his case to the public. 

LaPrade charged that the FBI, with 
Carter's approval, is still conducting 
“warrantless investigations" similar lo 
those of the early 1970s. Asked LaPrade: 
“Will another political power in Wash¬ 
ington desire to prosecute today’s actions 
five years from now?" LaPrade would not 
elaborate on his charges, but a Depart¬ 
ment of Justice spokesman indicated that 
he was referring to “warrantless investi¬ 
gations Ithatl are only directed against 
foreign intelligence or agents of foreign 
powers”—which is legal. 

Meanwhile, the Society of Former 
Special Agents has begun collecting SlOO 
from each of its 7,200 members, all of 
them ex-FBi agents, to help pay defense 
costs in the court trials ahead. ■ 

YestoCivHetti 

Bell confronts his critics 

T he FBI was not the only major 
problem confronted by GnSin ^11 
last week; for seven weeks the Senate Ju¬ 
diciary Committee delayed acting on the 
confirmation of Benjamin Civiletti, 42, as 
Deputy Attorney General. Finally itell 
came before the committee. “You may 
be aiming at me or the President,” he 
drawled in a boomii^ voice. But in any 
case, he said, the stalling has “hurt the De¬ 
partment of Justice, which is a valuable 
institution.” 

Bell was particularly peeved with Re¬ 
publican Chief Inquisitor Malcolm Wal¬ 
lop, 45. During 17 days of hearings, the 
freshman Senator and Wyoming rancher 
has asked Civiletti and five other witness¬ 
es hundreds of questions in a search for ev¬ 
idence of willfiul wrongdoing in the Ad¬ 
ministration's firing last January of 
Republican David Marston as U.S. At¬ 
torney for eastern Pennsylvania. Jimmy 
Carter ordered Marston’s dbmissal after 
a request by Pennsylvania Congressman 
Joshua Eilberg, who later turned out to 
be under investigation in a case involv¬ 
ing financial irregularities in the cmutruc- 
tion of a Philadelphia hospital. 

All along. Bell has insisted that 
if anyone was to be questioned about 
the Marston case, it was he. Bell agreed 
to appear befine the committee on 
the understanding that members would 


vote on the nomination soon afterward. 

During three hours of testimony, Bdl 
described the Marston afihir as “the most 
about nothing I’ve ever heard.” He round¬ 
ly discounted Marston’s skills as an in¬ 
vestigator of political corruption in Penn¬ 
sylvania and claimed that Marston had 
“practically destroyed the morale of [his] 
office.” Indeed, said Bell, Marston has 
never tried a case. The real “moving 
force” in the probes was Alan Lieber- 
man, a Marston subordinate and career 
Government lawyer who is still in charge 
of them. Bell described Marston as good 
at “calling press conferences” and re¬ 
membered that when the U.S. Attorney’s 
office was about to launch an investigation 
of police brutality in Philadelphia, he ex¬ 
plicitly ordered Marston not to call a 
press conference about it. (Retorted 
Marston: “If he really believes what he 
is saying, 1 think he w«s derelict in not 
firing me sooner.”) 

The key question. Bell reminded the 
committee, was whether he or Carter 
knew that Eilberg was under investigation 
when they fired Marston. Said Bell: “I did 
not know it, and I'm satisfied the Pres¬ 
ident did not know it. In fact, there was 
not an investigation on Nov. 5 when Eil¬ 
berg called the President.” The Attorney 
General maintained that the earliest date 
on which either he or Civiletti could have 
known of the Eilberg investigation was 
Dec. 19, when the Justice Department re¬ 
ceived testimony from an informant im¬ 
plicating Eilberg in the hospital scandal. 

A subdued Wallop conceded that he 
questioned only Civiletti’s administrative 
abilities, not his competence as a lawyer. 
So fkr as those abilities were concerned, 
said the Attorney General, “I have been 
impressed.” 

So. it seemed, were most of the com¬ 
mittee members. At week’s end they voted 
10 to 2 to recommend that the Senate con¬ 
firm Civiletti when it takes up his nom¬ 
ination this week. ■ 
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United States 


The Preside ncy/Hugh Sidey 

Jackie Onassis’ Memory Fragments on Tape 


J acqueline Kennedy Onassis now believes she should never 
have asked Lyndon Johnson to rename Cape Canaveral 
for her slain husband, should not have recruited Author Wil¬ 
liam Manchester to write the story of John Kennedy's as¬ 
sassination (The Death of a President), and should have 
moved out of the White House the day aAer his death. 

These and other revealing reflections came through the 
mail just a few days ago to the I.yndon Baines Johnson Li¬ 
brary. The highly visible but publicly noncommunicalive 
Jaclde was interviewed in 1974 by Professor Joe B. Frantz 
of the University of Texas at Austin for the L.B.J. Library’s 
oral history project. The transcripts were typed and duly 
sent off to Mrs. Onassis for her review and approval. The 
months went by. Then, without any fanfare, the edited 
manuscript showed up in Texas, the first of Jackie’s tapes 
to be released. 

This small breach in Jackie’s protective facade may be 
a signal of things to come. In a few weeks it will be ten 
years since Bobby Kenne¬ 
dy’s death. In a few months 
it will be 15 years since Dal¬ 
las. Historian Arthur Schle- 
singer Jr. has written a large 
book on Bobby, having been 
given the right to mine Bob¬ 
by’s archives by himself. 

After the book emerges in 
June, the tapes and papers 
will be opened to other 
scholars. This will signal 
another major step into the 
era of the recorded recollec¬ 
tions of the people who 
make history. The perils of 
tape recording seem to 
plague almost everyone, 
but the rewards are worth 
it. Jackie and Professor 
Frantz, it turns out, pro¬ 
duced a 35'minute gap when the machine failed. Accord¬ 
ing to Professor Frantz. Jackie was undaunted and got down 
on her knees to fix it. then reanswered the questions. 

While Schlesinger’s book will detail distrust and hostil¬ 
ity between L.B.J. and Bobby’s partisans, Jackie tells an¬ 
other side of the story. “One thing Prime Minister Mac¬ 
millan of England had said to Jack about President 
Eisenhower and Vice President Nixon—that Eisenhower 
never let Nixon on the place—impressed Jack a lot. Every 
time there was a state dinner, he wanted the Vice President 
and Mrs. Johnson to come too ... Once we asked (Luci and 
Lynda] to a state dinner on their own while their parents 
were away ... You know, young people at that time in their 
lives should be included in interesting thin^.’’ 

Had Keimedy ever talked about dropping Johnson from 
the 1964 ticket? “No, never,” answer^ Jackie. She sug¬ 
gested that such stories annoyed her husband. “I don’t think 
he had any intention of dropping Vice President Johnson.” 

Kennedy was also annoyed with Texas Governor John 
Connally the night before the assassination. Jackie relates. 
“I remember asking [Jack] the night in Houston sort of 
what the trouble was... He said that John Connally want¬ 
ed to show that he was independent and could run on his 
own and was maki^ friends with a lot of—-I think he might 
have said ‘Republican fat cats’—and he wanted to show 
that he didn’t need Lyndon Johnson.” 


On the tapes Jackie questions her actions during the days 
following the tragedy. “Now that I look back on it I think I 
should have gotten out the next—1 didn't have any place to 
go... It’s funny what you do in a state of shock. 1 remember 
going over to the Oval Ofiice to ask (Johnson] to name the 
space center in Florida Cape Kennedy. Now that I think 
back on it that was so wrong, and if I’d known (Cape Canav¬ 
eral] was the name from the time of Columbus, it would be 
the last thing that Jack would have wanted.’’ 

When Jackie talked about politics and how Jack won 
the nonrination over Johnson in I960, there was the wistful 
refrain of a candidate’s neglected wife. “The way Jack got 
it was all those years he’d been going around the country 
—it was six years of our marriage, anyway, of every single 
moment of free time going out.. ” 

Jackie picked up fragments along the way that fasci¬ 
nated her. The meeting with the Johnsons just after the 
nomination was one. “They came to stay with us in My- 

annis. It’s a rather small 
house we have there, and we 
wanted them to be comfort¬ 
able so we gave them our 
bedroom But we didn’t 
want them to know it was 
our bedroom ... There was 
a lot of moving things out 
of closets so there’d be no 
trace of anybody’s tooth¬ 
brush anywhere. 1 remem¬ 
ber that evening how im¬ 
pressed I was with Mrs. 
Johnson. She and my sister 
and I were sitting in one 
part of the room, and Jack 
and Johnson and some men 
were in the other part of the 
room. Mrs. Johnson had a 
little spiral pad, and when 
she’d hear a name men¬ 
tioned she’d jot it down ... Or sometimes if Mr. Johnson 
wanted her. he’d say, ’Bird, do you know so-and-so’s num¬ 
ber?’ and she’d always have it down. Yet she would sit talk¬ 
ing with us, looking so calm." 

The fight over the Manchester book Jackie said was 
“the worst thing in my life ... I’ve never read the book. I 
did my oral history with him in an evening and alone, and 
it’s rather hard to stop when the floodgates open. I just 
talked about private things. Then the man went away, and 
1 ^hink he was very upset during the writing of the book ... 
Now, in hindsight, it seems wrong to have ever done that 
book at that time ” 

Jackie did not vote in the 1964 election, and some of 
the Johnson people wondered then if it was a deliberate af¬ 
front. Jackie’s story is different. “People in my own family 
told me I should vote. I said. ‘I’m not going to vote'... You 
sec. I’d never voted until I was married to Jack ... and I 
thought, ‘I'm not going to vote for any (other person] be¬ 
cause this vote would have been his.’ They were all rather 
cross at me. Not cross, but they’d say, ‘Now please, why 
don’t you? It will just make trouble.’ ^bby said I should 
vote, and I said. ’I don’t care what you say. I’m not going 
to vote.’ ” 

Bit by bit such fragmente emerge and are fitted to form 
a larger mosaic. Thanks to the tape recorder the new his¬ 
tory will ring of the true human drama. 


PAUL KHUTSFA 
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AFRICA 


The Straggle for Namibia 


'‘The grave of the chief is open, but so are the graves of his assassins ” 


When a heavy sea fog rests on Us fright¬ 
ful desolation, a place better fitted to rep¬ 
resent the infernal regions could scarcely 
be found ... Death would be preferable to 
banishment to such a country. 


S o wrote a 19th century Swedish ex¬ 
plorer about a land that threatens 
to become the scene of Africa’s 
next bitter conflict: Namibia. With 
its 1.000-mile, surf-attacked Atlantic 
Ocean coastline and its seemingly end¬ 
less expanses of desert. Namibia (also 
known as South West Africa) is startling¬ 
ly beautiful—a virgm land the si/e of 
Texas and Louisiana, with a population 
of only 900,000. More important, it is one 
of the richest comers of Africa, possess¬ 
ing vast treasures of diamonds, copper. , 
and other minerals. At Rossing, near the i 
deep-water port of Walvis Bay, the I 
world’s largest uranium mine, one of at ' 
least five reported uranium strikes, went 
into full production this year 

Halfway between a colonial past and 
an uncertain future, Namibia is already 
a stricken land, threatened by an incip¬ 
ient civil war that has begun to tear it 
apart. Last week, even as the U.N. Se¬ 
curity Council debated a proposal by its 
five Western members (the U.S., Britain. 
France, West Germany and Canada) for 
a political solution to Namibia’s prob¬ 
lems, thousands of members of the ter¬ 
ritory’s Hereto tribe gathered to pay trib¬ 
ute to their fallen leader. Chief Clemens 
Kapuuo, who had been slain by his po¬ 
litical enemies. He was no ordinary elder 
but the head of a multiracial coalition, 
who might have become the first Pres¬ 
ident of an independent Namibia. 

Even the funeral scene was marred 
by fighting. As Kapuuo’s cortege passed 
through Katatura, a black township out¬ 
side the modern territorial capital of 
Windhoek, a group of Ovambo tribesmen, 
the Hereros' traditional enemies, threw 
stones at the chiefs followers. Enraged 
members of Kapuuo’s home guard imme¬ 
diately retaliate with ancient British ri¬ 
fles in two attacks that left five dead and 
eleven wounded. At the funeral, thou¬ 
sands of Herero women garbed in scarlet 
mourning dresses wailed and chanted un¬ 
der cloudy skies. Although most of the or¬ 
ators counseled restraint, one warned 
pointedly: “The grave of the chief is open, 
but so are the graves of his assassins." 

A former schoolteacher, Kapuuo was 
shot to death in Windhoek late last month 
by v.men who vanished without a 


trace. The Hereros believe that he was 
murdered by swapo (South West Af¬ 
rican People’s Organuation), the Marxist- 
oriented guerrilla movement whose po¬ 
litical base is the 430,000-member 
Ovambo tribe, Namibia's largest ethnic 
group. (Second largest arc the whites, 
with 100,000, followed by the Hereros 
with about 60,000.) Headed by bearded 
Militant Sam Nujoma, swapo has an 
estimated 4,000 guerrillas, most of them 
based in southern Angola, who have been 
carrying out an intermittent campaign 
of terror in northern Namibia since 1966. 
In consequence. South Africa, which has 
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administered the former German terri¬ 
tory under a League of Nations man¬ 
date since 1920, is obliged to keep 15,000 
soldiers in Namibia and spend $1.5 mil¬ 
lion a day to fight the guerrillas. 

In 1975, under international pressure. 
South Africa agreed to begin to prepare 
Namibia for independence. Pretoria 
placed its support behind a white-led co¬ 
alition of black and white parties and trib¬ 
al groups, including the Hereros. That co¬ 
alition. now known as the Democratic 
Tumhalie Alliance, is headed by Dirk 
Mudge, 49, a rich white farmer who broke 
last year with the Namibian branch of 
South Africa’s ruling National Party to 
join forces with moderate black and col¬ 
ored (mixed race) groups. 

The problem is that SWAPO is too mil¬ 
itant and too radical to suit the South 


Africans, who would like to preserve Na¬ 
mibia as a sort of buffer state. On the 
other hand, the Turnhalle coalition is 
too closely aligned with South Africa to 
suit SWAPO and its backers, which in¬ 
clude most nations of the Organization 
of African Unity as well as the Soviet 
Union. 

In an effort to reaqh a compromise, 
the five Western powers have proposed a 
plan under which, following a cease-fire in 
the guerrilla war, U.N. peace-keeping 
forces would replace all but 1,500 of the 
South African troops in Namibia; after 
that. U.N -supervise elections would be 
held. Some critics—mostly in Johannes¬ 
burg—have charged that the Western 
powers’ plan would lead inevitably to a 
SWAPO takeover and turn Namibia into 
^ another Angola. For this reason. South 
■ Africa will probably oppose the plan 
Most observers believe, however, that in 
a fair election the political power of 
SWAPO and that of the Turnhalle group 
would be almost even. 

To its credit, the Turnhalle leadership 
has already had some success in moderat¬ 
ing the views of the territory’s whites. As 
soon as he took office late last year, the 
Pretoria-appointed administrator gener¬ 
al, Justice Marthinus Steyn, began to 
L enact a number of reforms, making 
Br equal pay mandatory for blacks and 
I whites, removing the hated pass and 
9J immorality laws that still rule the lives 
" of blacks in South Africa, and ending a 
ban on political meetings. Mudge told an 
audience of grim whites in the mining 
town of Tsumeb: "If we can’t come to 
an understanding with them [the non¬ 
whites], we might as well cancel the elec¬ 
tion and begin to oil our guns. You can’t 
fight a war without gas and ammunition, 
and we don’t have those things ... 1 
have joined hands with them in mutual 
trust. I will walk the road to the end 
with them.” 

Mudge’s Tumhalie Alliance has 
launched a lavish campaign to convince 
blacks and whites alike that its electoral 
plan is the right way to peace and pros¬ 
perity in a truly integrated society. A 
catchy anthem has been recorded promot¬ 
ing the theme “For us, for you, for a free 
land, for Namibia." There have been nu¬ 
merous mass rallies and firee barbecues, 
offering both popular entertainment and 
crude propaganda warnings, frequently in 
poster form, about the consequences of a 
SWAPO victory. 

Despite the coalition’s well-financed 

















Clodiwise from top left: Herero guardsman 
marching past home of slain Chief Kapuuo; 
mourners beside coffin, weeping against fence, 
standing in crowd; South African police sweep 
cemetery with mine detectors before funeral 
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"R a tr sailing across the A llantk. 


“Sailing across the Atlantic we observed 
oil pollution on 43 out of 57 days.” 


^VT^hen 1 was 
TV sailing 


3SS the Atlantic 
)n a reed boat I 
iad my nose liter- 
Hy in the water. 

[ saw many things 
Jo one can see 
|yho travels by fast 
at. 

Fifty miles offthe bulge of Africa 
found we could not brush our 
Jth in the sea water - it was covered 
iith oil. We sailed through this mess 
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fortwodays,andaweeklaterran into 
more. 

Oil pollutes the fish we eat 

On a second raft trip we sailed 
through water filled with lumps of oil 
for43outo/57days. Great whiles and 
many fish which swim with their 
mouths open, filtcrii^ their food,are 
swallowing this pollution. Some of 
those fish we shall eat. 

The seas will suffocate 
There are people who tell you that 
oil does not matter, that the sea can 


absorb and recycle all this pollution. 1 
call them the Sandmen - they want to 
put you to sleep with calming words. 
Don’t listen! Unless you and I - all of 
us - act now to stop the seas being 
overloaded with poisonous refuse, 
they will suffocate 
and die.” 

The World 
Wildlife Fund is 
campaigning to 

save the life and __ 

resources of the seas - for our own 
sakes and those of our children. 
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Write forJunher details to: 

WbridWUdlifeFond 
1110 Morges, Switzerland 




SWAPO Leaitar Sam Nuloiiw 

A warning: "Tomorrow we takeover " 


campaign, swapo seems stronger than 
ever. “The more I have been doing," ad¬ 
mits Justice Steyn, “the more the swapo 
line has hardened." Moreover, the qual¬ 
ity of training—-possibly by Angola-based 
Cubans—and of equipment has improved. 
Whereas swapo guerrillas formerly car¬ 
ried only rifles and grenades, they now 
pack Communist-manufactured rockets, 
mortars and heavy machine guns. They 
still avoid dir(K;t clashes with the South 
African army, but lately they have made 
some daring attacks. In the Capnvi Strip, 
three South African officers were killed 
in a rocket attack on their car. 

Not surprisingly, Namibia’s whites 
are beginning to show signs of fatigue and 
frustration. Revisiting the coastal resort 
city of Swakopraund last week. TiMF Jo¬ 
hannesburg Bureau Chief William Mc- 
Whirter found the mood greatly changed 
since last year "We arc getting fright¬ 
ened." admitted a German merchant. 
“SWAPO has already threatened a black 
magistrate as a black Boer,' and a black 
employee here has been told he is a 
marked man. Sometimes they come into 
my shop in groups of five or six and they 
look at things as if to say ‘Tomorrow we 
take over.’ I have pul my business up for 
sale. If it doesn’t sell. I will just pack up 
and leave.” Others worry about swapo's 
assassination campaign. “What if Mudge 
is next?” asks one resident. “Who is there 
to follow him?” 

Although one swapo official vows 
that “the struggle will be intensified at 
all levels,” other leaders of the organiza¬ 
tion insist that they still seek coexistence 
with the territory’s whites, and are will¬ 
ing to let them stay in an independent Na¬ 
mibia on a nonprivileged basis. The most 
hopeful prospect is that both swapo and 
the Tumhalle group might be induced to 
take part in elections under the Western 
powers’ plan. But apart from that, it seems 
unlikely that either of these inimical forc¬ 
es would find very much room in which 
to urienite the other. ■ 




ESPIONAGE 

A Snafu 
Called SNAP 

The CIA leaves behind one of 
its calling cards 

i t seemed to be a prudent countermove 
in the high-stakes game of global nu¬ 
clear politics. The People’s Republic of 
China had exploded its first nuclear 
bomb, and Washington’s intelligence ex¬ 
perts were desperate for information on 
precisely what kind of punch the world’s 
newest—and least predictable—nuclear 
club member was capable of packing. 
Thus in 1964, the ciA came up with a 
plan for installing a sophisticated mon¬ 
itoring device in India at the closest fea¬ 
sible point to China’s supersecret nuclear 
testing fields at Lop Nor in Sinkiang prov¬ 
ince. Trouble was, according to a story 
published last week in Outside, a new San 
Francisco-based monthly outdoors mag¬ 
azine. the CIA not only failed to carry out 
Its mission, but also covered up a poten¬ 
tially disastrous botch. Its agents appar¬ 
ently lost a nuclear generator that might 
eventually leak some of its lethal pluto¬ 
nium into the already rich brew of pol¬ 
lutants in India’s Ganges River. 

By Outside s account, the CIa decided 
that the ideal place from which to tune in 
on the Chinese would be Nanda Devi, a 
barren 25.645-ft Himalayan peak in In¬ 
dia’s Uttar Pradesh To install the device, 
the agency recruited not only a team of its 
own spies but also two outside groups: In¬ 
dia’s equivalent of the FBI, the Central 
Bureau of Investigation (CBl). and sev¬ 
eral U.S mountaineers with Himalayan 
climbing experience. A combined team 
trained for months and arrived in India 
secretly in the fall of 1965 With them 
came the monitoring apparatus, which 
was to be backpacked in sections to the 
top of Nanda Devi One piece was a stove¬ 
pipe hat-shaped parcel that Indian por¬ 
ters grew fond of carrying because it emit¬ 
ted warmth, inside the stovepipe was a 
plutonium fuel rod that powered the mon¬ 
itor’s generator, called a snap (Systems 
for Nuclear Auxiliary Power). 

T he group, reported Outside, began its 
assault on the mountain almost at 
once, but when the climbers reached the 
23,645-ft level, harsh storms set in. They 
decided to wait imtil spring, but rather 
than carry down all their gear, the moun¬ 
taineers cached it in a protected crevice. 
Returning the following spring, they 
found to their horror that an avalanche 
had buried their packs under thousands 
of tons of boulders, snow and other de¬ 
bris. After a comically frantic attempt to 
flush the avalanche mound down the 
mountainside with a hose, the equipment 
was pronounced unrecoverable. 

But the CIA was still determined to 


^ its mountaintop sensor station, and 
in 1967 a second team of climbers suc¬ 
cessfully installed a monitor—complete 
with SNAP generator—on a 21,000-ft. crest 
of a nearby mountain called Nanda Kot. 
Though Outside claims that this station 
was later closed. Washington sources say 
that it may in fact still be operating. 

The Outside story cau^ a sensation 
in India, not only because there may be a 
radioactive time bomb ticking away on 
Indian territory, but also because of the 
part played by local officialdom in get¬ 
ting It there. Howard Kohn, author of the 
Outside article, writes that Indian coop¬ 
eration was unofficial and limited to a few 
CBl agents. Indeed, Kohn claims, the CIA 
even asked President Lyndon Johnson to 
avoid telling the Indian government about 
the project. Just why such secrecy was 
deemed necessary is puzzling, since In¬ 
dia had lost a war with China in 1962, 
and was as anxious as the U.S. to get a 
fix on Peking's nuclear capability. 

In New Delhi last week, U.S. Am¬ 
bassador Robert Goheen was summoned 
by Senior Diplomat Jagat Mehta and in¬ 



formed of India’s "grave concern" over 
the matter. But Mehta's remarks made it 
clear that India was primarily interested 
not in embarrassing the U S. but in find¬ 
ing out what, if anything, can be done to 
recover the lost generator. Some scientists 
fear that SNAP’s plutonium, which re¬ 
mains radioactive for 300 to 500 years, 
could eventually escape its stainless-steel 
casing and enter the Himalayan head- 
streams that form the Ganges. Any such 
spread could cause a health disaster, since 
plutonium is toxic even in minute quan¬ 
tities At week’s end Washington stiQ ^ad 
not replied But if Outside's inforrration 
was correct, one thing was certain; find¬ 
ing the generator would be no snap. ■ 
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PHILIPPINES 

Marcos Wins His Election Battle 

But his opposition scores some points too 


P hilippine President Ferdinand Mar¬ 
cos should have been pleased. In an 
election for i6S seats in the interim Na¬ 
tional Assembly—the first such vote since 
1972, when Marcos imposed martial law 
and rule by decree—his New Society 
Movement had made what the President 
himself called “a clean sweep.” In Ma¬ 
nila. where the election had turned into 
an emotionally charged referendum on 
martial law itself. Marcos’ stalwarts took 
all 21 seats over the energetic opposition 
Laban Party. Marcos' wife Imelda was 
the biggest vote getter, but even the last- 
place Marcos partisan ran 300.000 votes 
better than Laban Leader Benigno Aqui¬ 
no Jr., an archfoe of Marcos, who had to 
campaign from the military detention 
center where he has been held on charg¬ 
es of murder and subversion since the day 
martial law was declared. 

Still, Marcos was unhappy, not so 
much over the returns but b^ause of 
events surrounding them. Laban followers 
protested noisily about election fraud, 
while many others were angry over the 
government’s claims of total victory. At 
a Malacafiang Palace press conference 
with visiting foreign journalists last week, 
he accused reporters of egging on the La- 
banites. He has also charged unnamed 
Western organizations and the ciA with 
“meddling” in the 4S-day campaign. Mar¬ 
cos even blamed himself for having re¬ 
laxed martial law and restrained his po¬ 
lice. Affecting a kind of no-more-Mr.- 
Nice-Guy grimness, he said: “1 should be 
more prudent and cautious in dismantling 
the forces that enforce the law.” 

That unmistakable presidential warn¬ 
ing of crackdown worked a dramatic 


mood change on Manila. A week earlier 
the capital had been alive with pre-elec¬ 
tion exhilaration as crowds gathered 
openly for the first time in nearly six years 
to hear opposition candidates blast Fer¬ 
dinand and Imelda for everything from 
trampling civil rights to amassing private 
fortunes. Last week the only comments 
about the presidential couple were pae¬ 
ans from Manila's lame press. 

T he opposition, however, charged that 
ballot-box rigging rather than hard 
campaigning was responsible for the Mar¬ 
cos sweep Laban poll watchers had been 
harassed in many cases on voting day it¬ 
self in monitoring a suspiciously slow can¬ 
vass of the returns, which at week’s end 
was less than half finished, Laban claimed 
such irregularities as completely fictitious 
tally sheets. Even many people who were 
not Laban activists were disturbed. One 
group of 17 Jesuit priests petitioned the 
Philippine Conference of Catholic Bish¬ 
ops to conduct an investigation, saying 
there were mounting indications that a 
“deliberate, systematic and therefore 
widespread dishonesty has occurred. ” 
Laban backers took to the streets to 
protest the results. In one demonstration 
on Manila’s busy Espafla Boulevard, 600 
of them followed two coffins representing 
Philippine democracy and freedom Af¬ 
ter a silent walk of half an hour, S60 were 
arrested and carted to Jail. Most were lat¬ 
er released, but eight leaders, including 
venerable former Senator Lorenzo Tana- 
da, 79, one of the country’s most respect¬ 
ed politicians, were charged with sedition. 

Undismayed, the opposition sched¬ 
uled another “noise barrage” at week's 


end, similar toan dectitm-eve demotutra- 
tion. In which peotde were to honk boms, 
dKXrt off fireworks and make other noises 
to indicate support for Laban and Aquino. 
Seeking the sponsors of the demonstra* 
tion, police carried out a series of raids on 
religious institutions, including a semi¬ 
nary, two convents and a study house at 
Jesuit Ateneo University. To scare people 
away from the demonstration, Marcos an¬ 
nounced that he was “lifting the policy of 
restraint” and authorizing arrests. 'The 
scare tectics worked; the demonstration 
fizzled. Said one observer; “Marcos calcu¬ 
lated correctly. People were ready to dem¬ 
onstrate during the campaign when mar¬ 
tial law was suspended, but now it’s not 
important enough to risk going to jail.’’ 

Marcos, meanwhile, spent a good part 
of the week orchestrating a campaign to 
tarnish Laban’s image, going so far as to 
charge that the party* which included 
some of the Philippines’ most respected 
political figures, was “under the control 
of subversives.” Four of the unsuccessful 
Laban candidates decided to go under¬ 
ground for safety, among them Activist 
Lawyer Charito Planas, the most outspo¬ 
ken Marcos opponent during the cam¬ 
paign. Her house was raided last week 
by police, who said they found an illegal 
rifle, 17 rounds of ammunition and “sub¬ 
versive materials.’’ Planas’ supporters in¬ 
sisted that the evidence had been rigged. 

The election could conceivably pro¬ 
duce at least one reaction that Marcos 
had not counted on. His government is 
currently negotiating for a substantial in¬ 
crease in compensation for’American mil¬ 
itary bases in the Philippines. By allow¬ 
ing the vote, Marcos sought to prove to 
Congress, which must ratify the agree¬ 
ments, that charges of human rights vi¬ 
olations against his regime were exagger¬ 
ated. On the evidence so far, the election 
and its aftermath seemed to indicate just 
the opposite. ■ 







ilk: tfw White Revolution 


Desanctifying some sacred cows, both human and animal 


Hard on tk€ suc^4s of India s Green 
Revolution, which has almost doubled In¬ 
dia’s food-grain production in a genera¬ 
tion, a White Revolution has been spread¬ 
ing largely unnoticed across the country¬ 
side. Peasants and landless laborers are 
organizing into cooperatives to desanctify 
India "s sacred cows, both animat and hu¬ 
man, by breaking down caste barriers and 
capitalizing on one commodity — milk. The 
potential is enormous: India has one-Afth 
of the world’s 1.3 billion cows and buf¬ 
faloes yet produces only 5% of its milk. 
The goal is to create a nationwide co-op 
milk grid of 10 million farmers by the mid- 
1980s, double annual production, to more 
than 50 million tons, and establish farmer- 
owned dairies in every city of100.000 peo¬ 
ple. It is no exaggeration to view the move¬ 
ment as a democratic alternative to China‘s 
authoritarian rural communes. TIME New 
Delhi Bureau Chief Lawrence Malkin re¬ 
ports from the milk front: 

S unset. Women in brilliantly colored 
peasant dress, each peacefully bear¬ 
ing a brass jug of milk on her head, undu¬ 
late down a dusty road to the Davol village 
milk cooperative in the state of Gujarat 
High-caste Brahman and untouchable 
alike wait in line to pour a liter or two of 
milk into a common vat, once an unthink¬ 
able violation of caste tab(X) Each mem¬ 
ber is paid on the spot. ISome promptly buy 
the co-op’s processed cattle feed at cost 
from the truck that has also carried semen 
from high-yield breeding stock lOr artifi¬ 
cial insemination of village animals. In 
turn the truck will speed the milk to a 
modern dairy in the nearby town of An- 
and Morning and evening the driver 
makes his milk run, taking calls for the co¬ 
op’s veterinary service and, not least, es¬ 
tablishing the idea of a time schedule, a 
conceptual advance to be welcomed any¬ 
where in India. 

Davol is just one of 840 village co-ops 
making up the Anand Milk Union Ltd. 
(AMUL), with 250.000 farmer-members. 
Neither a charity nor a demonstration 
project, the milk union does a profitable 
business in dairy products and baby food 
bearing the AMUL brand, which means 
"priceless” in Sanskrit. With sales now 
edging past SlOO million a year. Anand 
and five other unions patterned on it sup¬ 
ply almost all the milk in Gujarat, dom¬ 
inate the supply in affluent Bombay and 
serve as the model for co-ops being or- 
ganued in eleven other Indian states. 
After years of struggle, these farmers have 
at last begun to escape gouging by mid¬ 
dlemen and moneylenders by regulati^ 
the supply and hence the price of milk 
through their own refrigeration plant. 
Each animal yields a net profit of about 
SlOO a year, in a nation whose annual 
per capita income averages Only $50 
above that. Co-op profits also underwrite 



road, school and agricultural improve¬ 
ments. Inefficient oi dishonest large land- 
owners. often initially elected chairmen 
out of deference, ha*e been speedily vot¬ 
ed out at annual meetings in favor of can¬ 
nier low-caste peasants. Says Bagh Singh, 
a four-acre farmer heading a new cojop 
in the Punjab. “When we get more mon¬ 
ey, everybody’s brain will start working, 
and things will happen." 

And. on a human scale, they do. Says 
one ebullient dairy manager: "We are 
talking here about men, not milk ” And 
women too. Indian farm wives tradition¬ 
ally tend the cattle and collect the milk 
money. In the Anand area it averages al¬ 
most half the family’s cash income and is 
plowed back into land, more milk ani¬ 
mals, house improvements and education 
Some women have even formed their own 
co-ops. A brand-new one in Jassibaghwali 
is headed by Mrs. Bhagwant Kaur. a 39- 
year-old mother with four children. Who 
keeps the milk money? "Me.” she replies 
forcefully. "For educating the children 1 
no longer have to ask my husband." Mehr 
Singh, obviously the village wit. remarks 
philosophically: “If Indira Gandhi can 
run the country, why not have a ladies' so¬ 
ciety? Anyway, my wife is prime minis¬ 
ter of the house, and if I object, she will 
not prepare my meals.” With the move¬ 
ment’s growing strength, knocking out the 
middleman has been relatively easy. But 
not the tenacious bureaucrat. Except for 
Anand, co-ops in genera! and milk in par¬ 







Lining up to turn In m llh to Davol co-^_ 

In the house, a wife is prime minister. 


ticular have long been under a paternal¬ 
istic and patronage-wise government. The 
new dairy in Patna, for example, is di¬ 
rected by a civil servant recently trans¬ 
ferred from the state prison system. He 
promises that control will be shifted to 
the farmers only "in stages." but mean¬ 
while. his functionaries are giving the 
White Revolution a bad name by delay¬ 
ing milk payments and veterinary calls. 
But Verghese Kurien. the dynamic man¬ 
ager who developed Anand over 30 years, 
feels that their days are numbered. Says 
he' "The local milk commissioners and di¬ 
rectors of animal husbandry have their 
own empires. But the farmers are not 
dumb, and when they come into their 
own, they will not put up with incom¬ 
petence. meddling and corruption " 

K urien's accomplishments have im¬ 
pressed many foreign visitors, though 
one Asian agricultural official privately 
confesses that in his country, government 
meddling and the graft required would 
kill the idea. Kurien therefore defends his 
independence fiercely against India's stul- 
tiiying bureaucracy. He keeps his head¬ 
quarters at Anand, far from the capital 
at New Delhi. His young, idealistic vet¬ 
erinarians are paid better than civil ser¬ 
vants but are quickly fired if they fail. 
Says Kurien. 56-year-old nephew of a for¬ 
mer Indian Finance Minister; "My boss¬ 
es are the farmers, and I will be happy 
only when a farmer can succeed me.” By 
helping the farmers help themselves. Ku¬ 
rien IS realizing a social revolution that 
gives grass-roots treatment to India's fun¬ 
damental problem of how to combine eco¬ 
nomic progress with political democracy. 
Put another way. AMUL is truly price¬ 
less because it demonstrates that India's 
rural masses need not surrender their lib¬ 
erty for bread—or milk. ■ 
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CHINA 

Min i - Gang War 

Teng takes on the "hyenas ” 

A s might be expected of one of his coun¬ 
try's sharpest players of bridge. Chi¬ 
na’s shrewd Vice Premier Teng Hsiao- 
p'ing h.is been leading from a strong hand 
in the continuing jockeying for top pow¬ 
er in Peking. Although last month he did 
not. as some China watchers speculated, 
replace Party Boss Hua Kuo-feng as Chi- 
na s Premier at the National People's 
Congress. Teng has in other ways been 
picking up trick after trick He has grad¬ 
ually eliminated political opponents who 
shunted him into obscurity in the tumul¬ 
tuous Cultural Revolution, and bolstered 
those who share his pragmatism and be¬ 
lief that modernizing China must take pri¬ 
ority over maintaining revolutionary zeal 
The most prominent victims of Teng s 
finesses have been the ultraradical lead¬ 
ers known as the Gang of Four, headed 
by Mao's widow Chiang Ch'ing. But now 
there are signs that Teng's purge is being 
extended to next echelon radicals. For the 
past two weeks. Peking's walls have been 
plastered with posters denouncing the so- 
called Mini-Gang of Four, consisting of 
Peking's mayor Wu Teh; General Ch'en 
Hsi-lien, the regional commander of the 
capital military district; Saifudin, former 
chief of the Sinkiang-Uigher Autonomous 
Region; and the late K ang Sheng, one¬ 
time internal security boss. The mini-gang 
members have also been blasted by the 
Teng-controlled People's Daily, w'hich has 
called them "hyenas, wolfish animals " 
The four, along with other backers of 
Mme Mao, have also been attacked as 
the “wind faction,” "slip-away faction" 
and "cover-up faction,” Meaning they 
have bent with the wind, crept away from 
difficulties and concealed their crimes. 

T he once powerful Wu Teh has been 
the most sharply attacked mini-gang- 
ster. One Peking wall poster, for instance, 
demands ominously that his "blood debt 
be repaid in blood " and cites his role in 
the brutal suppression of the April 1976 
demonstration in Peking's T'ien An Men 
Square, which was to pay homage to the 
dead Chou En-lai, Teng's old partner in 
pragmatism. At that time, moreover, Wu 
attacked Teng as a "capitalist reader" 
—words the mayor must now regret 

Rather than lose their posts—or worse 
“the mini-gang's three living members 
may only be stripped of effective power. 
One reason for this apparent leniency is 
that the crafty Teng may actually be aim¬ 
ing at targets much higher than Mayor ' 
Wu and the others Some wall posters, be¬ 
lieved to have been wntten by Teng’s 
backers, complain, for example, about 
striking "blows only at low levels and not 
on top That could only be an implicit 
criticism'iof Chairman Hua and his pol¬ 
icies in the post-Mao era. 
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Such good friends: Pnirtagon Chief Brown visiting Chenceilor Schmidt in Bonn 
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DIPLOMACY 

Bombing 'the Wrong Target 

More fallout from the nondecision on the neutron weapon 


T he neutron warhead was designed to 
stop Soviet tanks, but so far the only 
damage caused by the weapi'n has been 
within NATO Relations between the two 
most important of NATO's 15 members, 
the U S. and West Germany have 
plunged to their lowest pttim in the post¬ 
war era To Chancellor Helmut Schmidt 
and other West German olfictals, Jimmy 
Carter's wavering earlier this month 
about whether to develop the weapon 
seemed to confirm their doubts about the 
President's ability to lead the alliance ef¬ 
fectively. Although Schmidt was publicly 
muting the impact of the episode last 
week. Btrnn officials continued to com¬ 
plain pnvately. as one put tt, that the neu¬ 
tron imbroglio "makesCartcr's leadership 
even more questionable," 

As it happened, questions were also 
being raised about Schmidt's handling of 
the matter. The flap erupted when it 
seemed that Carter was going to cancel 
production of the neutron weapon be¬ 
cause. among other things, it had received 
no public support from the West German 
government In the face of a scare cam¬ 
paign against the "inhuman ' warhead 
that was skillfully fanned by Moscow. 
Schmidt apparently would not risk back¬ 
ing the weapon openly, although he did so 
privately While the President eventually 
made no decision—he neither authorized 
the weapon’s development nor definitive¬ 
ly dropped it—the episode triggered a po¬ 
litical flurry in Bonn. The Bundesug's 
Foreign Affairs and Defense committees 


last week summoned Schmidt to clarify 
the problems in U S West German lies in 
a secret joint session. 'The Chancellor also 
I had to take the Bundestag's rostrum to 
open a neutron bomb debate demanded 
by his conservative opposition 

Schmidt's Bundestag audience was so 
concerned over the deteriorating relations 
with Washington that he stoutly had to 
prticlaim the obvious "West German- 
U .S relations are so deeply entrenched 
that they cannot be uprooted by occasion¬ 
al differences of opinion." .Schmidt then 
made a significant concession to Carjer, 
who has linked eventual development of 
the bomb partly to Bonn's willingness to 
deploy it on West German soil. For the 
first time, the Chancellor openly backed 
the new weapon and stated that it could 
be based in his country if it would "be a de¬ 
cision of the iNATOl alliance as a whole" 
and if it would "not be stationed in West 
Germany alone " 

C hristian Democrat Helmut Kohl. 

leader of the opposition, scowled that 
Schmidt’s gesture was "too late," The 
Chancellor, he said, should have had the 
"courage" to back the bomb when Carter 
needed such support. "Your silence was 
irresponsible. You are responsible for the 
strains in West German-U.S. relations." 
A lop official of Schmidt’s government 
privately agreed, in part, admitting: ‘We 
could have doneignore to help Carter on 
the bomb issue. But for purely domestic 
[political] reasons we were afraid." 
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All three exposure modes in 
one compact package. 


Aperture Priority. 
Shutter Speed Priority. 
Fully-Metered Manual. 




Minolta proudly presenta the greatest camera 
advance in years. The world's first “Multi- 
Mode" 35mm SLR camera. The Minolta XD-7. 
It’s a light, compact 35 mm camera that is so 
precise, It will even correct exposure errors you 
might miss. And It has ended a decade-long 
camera dilemma 

Until today, you were limited to one automatic 
exposure mode. Either aperture priority or 
shutter speed priority. Now this camera, a truly 
remarkable camera engineering feat, gives you 
both. Plus, fully-metered manual as well. You 
get electronically automatic ease in the mode 
that's best for each Individual shot. Plus, a 
small cameraful of other Minolta advances. 
Multi-Mode Exposure System 
Here is the essence of our photographic 
breakthrough; This entirety new breed of 
camera is the first 35mm SLR that is dual 
automatic. What this means, simply, is that you 
can select aperture or shutter spe^ priority 
autorration—whichever serves youV needs 
best. Aperture priority lets you blur the 
background or foreground to highlight a lovely 
lady, like we did above. Just select the f-stop 
you want to control the depth of field of your 
photographs. The camera automatically 
chooses the proper shutter speed from 1 to 
1/1000 sec. Shutter speed priority lets you 
select the shutter speed you want to control 
motion and give a surfer his endless summer. 
Our advanced electronics automatically select 
the precise aperture for proper exposure. 
Manual mode lets you control the creativity 
yourself to mirror creation. 

Automatk Exposure Correction 

Camera experts have acclaimed our Multi-Mode 


breakthrough Is reason enough to place this 
camera at the pinnacle of SLR sophlsticatfon. 
But we didn't stop there. The Minolta XD-7 
incorporates many more advances such as our 
automatic exposure correction feature. In 
shutter speed priority mode the XO-7 gives you 
an LED warning signal If the lighting conditions 
change beyond the limits of the aperture at the 
shutter speed selected. If you doni adjust the 
shutter speed for proper exposure, the XD-7 
will do it for you. It's that automatic and 
foolproof. 

Total Inlormation Vtowflmtor 
We've thought of everything so you doni have 
to. Our vastly improved viewfinder puts all the 
information, In any mode, right before your eye 
by means of LED display. And our newly 
developed “Acute-Matte" focusing screen 
technology enables bright, clear viewing, 
comer to comer. 



Auto Wbider/Synchronbed 
Electronie Flash 


The exciting XD-7 system Includes our 
compact Auto Winder D which was designed 
exclusively for the camera and lets you shoot 
up to two frames per second. Our Auto 
Electrofiash 200X automatically sets the 
camera’s shutter speed to 1/100 second and 
synchronizes with the winder for continuous 
flash photos. 

Minolta Rokkor Lens md SLR System 
Our advanced new Minolta MD Rokkor lens 
technology gives you unlimited creative 
freedom with Mutti-Mode operation. Our 
unchanging bayonet mount enables these 
lenses as well as our hjil family of precision 
MC Rokkor lenses to be utilized. The Minolta 



The Multi-Mode 









This August/ 
Fortune puts the 
whole world 
in your hands. 

Twice. 


Announcir^ the new 1978 Fortune 
World Business Directory issues. 

August 14: milkings of the Fortune 500 
outside the United States and the 50 
Largest industrial companies in the world. 

/4ugii.st 28: rankings of the 50 largest 
commercial-banking companies outside 
the United States. 

If your company operates internation¬ 
ally or is considering a move onto the 
global scene, you won't find two more 
stimulating environments for your adver¬ 
tising message. 

In addition to the thousands of facts 
and figures contained in these issues, 
Rirtune's 640,000 influential subscribers 
(65,000 outside the US. and Canada) are 
given precise views 
of today's world 
business as well as 
the world economy. 

Tliesc issues will 
generate enormous 


extra attention, not only during August, 
hut through the entire twelve-month life 
of their rankings. 

What an opportunity for advertisers— 
particularly since your company can be 
listed on a Reader Service Card, at no 
extra cost, m the August 14 issue. (Last 
year, advertisers received 44,122 requests 
for additional information.) 

Closing dates are the same for four- 
color and black-and-white. August 14 
issue; luly 3 for the worldwide edition, 
June 26 for all others. August 28 issue: 
July 17 for the worldwide edition, July 10 
for the others. 

Get the whole world in your hands. 
Call your Fortune representative: In 
Tokyo, Hirowo 
Itow, (03) 270-6611, 
telex 22276. In Hong 
Kong, Martin 
Clinch, 5-273525, 
telex 76041 MCAL. 
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been severely troutded even beifore the 
neutron bomb issue. For one thing, 
Schmidt had difficulty concealing his dis* 
tMte for what he regards as Carter’s mes¬ 
sianic approach to foreign policy. For an¬ 
other, ^nn resents the lecturing by 
Washington that the German economy 
should expand faster in order to aid the 
West’s economic revival. Schmidt is con¬ 
cerned that accelerated expansion would 
kick up his country's inflation rate, now 
an enviably low 3.1%. Bonn is also dis¬ 
pleased with Carter's do-little attitude to¬ 
ward the plummeting dollar. 

With all these grievances against 
Washington simmering, U.S. Defense 
Secretary Harold Brown found himself in 
the uncomfortable ptisition of arriving in 
Bonn last week on a long-planned visit. 
There he faced the task of following a Car¬ 
ter decision that he himself had opposed; 
it was no secret that he favored develop¬ 
ing the neutron weapon. 

B rown especially feared that the neu¬ 
tron flap would get in the way of the 
original purpose of his visit That was 
principally to explore ways to bolster 
NATO's antitank capability and to press 
Bonn to agree to pay about one-quarter 
of the $2 16 billion it will cost NATO to 
buy 18 U.S.-developed awacs (Airborne 
Warning and Control System) planes. 
Brown and Schmidt got along reasonably 
well The notoriously acerbic Chancellor 
did not tongue-lash his guest, and discus¬ 
sion about the neutron bomb was kept 
short. Noted a senior U.S. official after the 
meeting: "Schmidt wants to be on good 
terms with the President How that gets 
worked out. we'll have to wait and see. Ev¬ 
eryone wants the planned NA7 .) summit 
in May and the economic summit in July 
to be big successes " 

As for the bomb, observed the U S. 
official, "wc don't have to decide its 
future this week We will have to see 
what the Soviets do That will influence, 
though not determine, what we do " The 
U.S. will be watching for signs that the 
Kremlin has decided to limit deployment 
of the new SS-20 missile, which can hit 
targets in Western Europe, and the Sovi¬ 
ets' willingness to pull back some of the 
16.000 tanks they have in the Warsaw 
Pact countries. 

The Russians, however, arc not buy¬ 
ing any such trade-off Leonid Brezhnev 
last week ridiculed the concept of linking 
a U.S decision on the neutron bomb to the 
status of any Soviet weapons systems. 
Pravda scoffed that ‘the attempt to pres¬ 
sure the U.S.S.R. has never brought suc¬ 
cess and never will." Brown, for his part, 
has emphasized that the U.S. is pushing 
ahead with moderni/ation of the missiles 
and artillery that eventually could fire a 
neutron warhead. Moreover, improve¬ 
ments are also being made on the 7.000 
“conventional " tactical nuclear weapons 
already based in Europe. These, ironical¬ 
ly, are bigger and more destructive, to 
both lives and property, than the much 
maligned neutron weapon. ■ 


'terfAiN 

Spring Sunshine 

Labor s one-beer tax cut 

B efo. e going to the House of Commons 
to deliver his I .lih budget message last 
week. Chancellor of the Exchequer Den¬ 
is Healey, strolling in London's St 
James's Park, stopped to pat an April 
snowman on the head. "1 think 1 shall pro¬ 
duce a little sunshine to brighten up the 
spring of our recovery." he declared “It's 
a bit cold, but summer is on the way " 
Next day it became clear that Hea¬ 
ley’s budget had not produced as much 
sunshine as Britons would like. The St. 
James's snow had melted all right, but the 
slock market plummeted, the recently re¬ 
suscitated pound slipped again and the 
Liberals began to mutter threats of ending 
their pact with the Labor Parly unless 
Healey came up with some bigger lax 
cuts. Reflecting the general mood of Brit¬ 
ons. Conservative M.P William Clark 
scowled: ‘The budget is a damp squib." 

The budget, Labor's first serious salvo 
in a campaign for the election that Prime 



Chancellor of the Exchequer Denis Healey 


Too carefully calibrated to excite. 

Minister James Callaghan may call as 
early as this fall, was supposed to offer 
something for everybody—as indeed it 
very nearly did It increased old-age pen¬ 
sions. froze the price of schtxil lunches and 
ordered free milk for kids aged seven to 
eleven That was a tweak at Tory Leader 
Margaret Thatcher, who had ended free 
milk when she was Minister of Education, 
earning her the sobriquet "Thatcher the 
Milk Snatcher " 

More important, Healey also raised 
the thresholds of taxable income, liber¬ 
ating some 360,000 families at the pov¬ 
erty level from taxes altogether and soft¬ 
ening the bite on low and middle income 
citizens—though only slightly. The aver¬ 
age British family man, who earns $7,410 
a year and gives up fully 20% of that in 
taxes (compared with 14% for the me¬ 


dian U-S. taxpayer), can look forward to 
keeping an additional $3.50 of his week¬ 
ly pay; that is about enough for one extra 
beer a day at the local pub. 

The trouble was that Healey’s fine- 
tuning of the budget seems to have been 
so carefully calibrated that no one could 
quite get excited about it—and the British 
get more excited about budgets than most 
people. Healey himself was partly to 
blame. Expansive and voluble, he is given 
to flights of optimism For example, he 
has predicted a drop in the inflation rate 
this year to 7%—down from the present 
9.1% rate and a peak of 26% three years 
ago—for so long that if it is achieved, as 
expected, it will be anticlimactic. Similar¬ 
ly, the budget dominated the news for 
days before its presentation, and the result 
was something less than Britons had been 
primed to expect 

For one thing, everyone—not least the 
Labor Party—is breathing easier about 
the economy these days, thanks in large 
measure to North Sea oil. Callaghan and 
Healey are banking on further improve¬ 
ment in the economy as a powerful weap¬ 
on to offset the campaign themes that 
Tory Thatcher is developing on immigra¬ 
tion. with its appeal to racial fears and 
law-and-order, Callaghan's chances of re¬ 
maining in No. 10 frowning Street are 
now about even with Thatcher’s moving 
there, a remarkable turnaround for a man 
who was 22 points behind Thatcher in the 
opinion polls 18 months ago 

T he Tones, for their part, are faced with 
trying to salvage a situation in which 
Labor walked off with their ace card: tax 
cuts. Said Thatcher of Healey's budget: 
“His conversion to tax cuts is election- 
deep." Laborites also concede that 
Thatcher unleashed a powerful issue in 
immigration. Observes Home Secretary 
Merlyn Rees "She lost the Asian vote, but 
she gained the British working class ” 

The crucial battleground for the up¬ 
coming election, however, is likely to be 
newly oil-nch Scotland With ns commit¬ 
ment to the establishment of a Scottish as¬ 
sembly to deal with a wide range of Scot¬ 
tish matters. Labor hopes that it will pick 
up a large thank-you vote. In an impor¬ 
tant by-election in Glasgow last week. 
Labor won handily, a comforting indica¬ 
tion that the Scottish Nationalists' band¬ 
wagon is not rolling Trouble is, the Na¬ 
tionalists have traditionally been drawn 
from the right, and there is always the 
chance they might decide to return to 
their Tory home As a result, party lead¬ 
ers from both sides are doing everything 
short of learning to play the bagpipes in 
order to woo the Scots 

Though the outcome of any general 
election is impossible to call right now, 
some savvy politicians are making a 
prediction, another hung Parliament, 
with neither party gaining a majority on 
Its own. Once again the belting is that 
the splinter groups—the Liberals, the 
Ulster Unionists, the Scottish Nationalists 
—will hold the power to set the course 
of government. ■ 
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UNITED NATIONS 

Defection of an Apparatchik 

Differences with his government, and a deal for Washington 


A t the United Nations earlier this 
month, members of Soviet Diplomat 
Arkadi Shevchenko’s staff were aston¬ 
ished when their ordinarily aloof, imper¬ 
sonal boss confided that he had a griev¬ 
ous family worry; his mother-in-law was 
so ill that he had to fly home to Moscow. 
Summoning security guards, Shevchenko 
ordered his private office sealed. Then the 
stooped, round-faced Under Secretary- 
General strolled out of U N. headquarters 
in Manhattan and disappeared. 

Last week a New "york City attorney 
retained by Shevchenko announced that 
his client would not be returning to the 
U.S.S R. because of “differences with his 
government. ' Shevchenko was by far the 
most important Soviet diplomat to have 
defected to the West, and the news caused 
consternation at the U.N.. intense alarm 
in Moscow, and scarcely concealed ela¬ 
tion in Washington. A protdgd of Soviet 
Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko, and 
Moscow's top-ranking official on the U N. 
staff, Shevchenko was privy to many of 
his country’s secrets, including the inner 
workings of Kremlin foreign policy mak¬ 
ing. Moreover, as a disarmament special¬ 
ist serving as Secretary-General Kurt 
Waldheim s principal assistant in the De¬ 
partment of Political and Security Coun¬ 
cil Affairs, he was familiar with Soviet 
positions on strategic arms. For example, 
Shevchenko had been instrumental in or¬ 
ganizing next month’s special U.N. ses¬ 
sion on disarmament, which, it was re¬ 
ported. Soviet President Leonid Brezhnev 
planned to attend. 

Stunned and unbelieving. Soviet of¬ 
ficials in the U S. requested a meeting with 



Affcadl SiNnrdMnke at the U JL 

Seeking a bargaining position. 
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Shevchenko, who was in hiding some¬ 
where in New York State, The defecting 
diplomat’s lawyer. Ernest Gross, a U.S. 
Assistant Secretary of State under Tru¬ 
man, arranged a meeting in his Manhat¬ 
tan law ofiSce. In a dramatic, hour-long 
confrontation with Soviet Ambassador to 
Washington Anatoli Dobrynin and Am¬ 
bassador to the U.N. Oleg Troyanovsky. 
Shevchenko insisted that he would not re¬ 
turn to his native land on an official visit, 
as Moscow had demanded. Following that 
meeting, the Soviets registered their first 
public reaction to the defection by claim¬ 
ing that Shevchenko was being held in 
the U S “under duress.’’ Echoing a Tass 
dispatch from Moscow, the Soviet Mis¬ 
sion to the U.N. issued a statement call¬ 
ing the defector a victim of “premeditated 
provocation’’ and of a “detestable frame- 
up” by American intelligence agents. 

A U.S. State Department spokesman, 
Tom Reston. denied the charge. 
Shevchenko, he said, “is free to stay here, 
return to the U.S.S.R. or go to another 
country, as far as we are concerned. The 
U.S. Government in no way attempted 
to influence him in his decision.” Mean¬ 
while, Shevchenko was proving an em¬ 
barrassment to Waldheim, since he had 
not resigned his $76,032-a-year post, 
which is traditionally reserved for a Soviet 
diplomat. 

The reasons behind Shevchenko's ac¬ 
tion appeared murky at first. Regarded by 
his U.N. colleagues as an arrogant, hard¬ 
line Communist apparatchik. Shevchen¬ 
ko clearly had not been moved by a sud¬ 
den, overwhelming yearning for freedom. 
Moreover, the move seemingly cut short 
a brilliant career. First posted to the U.N. 
in 1963 as a counselor in the Soviet Mis¬ 
sion. Shevchenko served in New York for 
seven years. The Ukrainian-born diplo¬ 
mat then returned to Moscow as an ad¬ 
viser to Foreign Minister Gromyko and 
reached ambassadorial rank at the un¬ 
usually early age of 40. In 1973 he was 
sent back to the U.N. to fill the cushy 
Under Secretary’s post. 

Speaking through his lawyer, Shev¬ 
chenko maintained that his summons 
home by Moscow was unacceptable and 
improper for an independent U.N. offi¬ 
cial like himself. Some U.N. aides scoffed 
at this explanation; whenever Shevchen¬ 
ko was late for a meeting, they would say 
it was because he had stopped off at the 
Soviet Mission 30 blocks away to got in¬ 
structions. According to one theory, 
Shevchenko had been recalled to Moscow 
as a result of some behind-the-scenes pow¬ 
er struggle in the Foreign Minist^ that 
threatened to end his career. With his 
dreams of fiirther advancement shattered, 
so the theory went, he defected in despair. 



Secretary-Cwif al Kur t Wald heim_ 

Enduring a temporary embarrassment. 


Soviet officials at the U.N., whose own 
careers will be compromised by Shev¬ 
chenko’s defection, hastened to offer other 
explanations. Second Secretary Yevgeni 
Lukyantsev of the Soviet Mission insist¬ 
ed that “Shevchenko had a drinking prob¬ 
lem. It IS quite possible that the mi or 
the CIA caught him ’’ One of Shevchenko’s 
aides at the U.N, Vyacheslav Kuzmin, 
believed to be the KGB officer who was as¬ 
signed to keep him under surveillance, as¬ 
serted that “he is a sick man who must 
be sent back to Moscow so he can get the 
medical care he needs." Other U N. of¬ 
ficials speculated that Shevchenko had 
fallen in love with an American woman 
—a theory that gained credence when it 
was learned that his wife, Lengina, 48, 
had flown home two weeks ago. appar¬ 
ently after a violent quarrel with her hus¬ 
band. She took their teen-age daughter, 
Anna, with her and joined the couple’s 
son, Gennadi, 25, an employee of the So¬ 
viet Foreign Ministry, in Moscow. 

There was another reason for Shev¬ 
chenko to defect. Time has learned that 
for two years he has been secretly talk¬ 
ing to U.S. intelligence officers. In re¬ 
cent weeks he has offered to explain 
which American agency—presumably ei¬ 
ther the CIA or the FBI —had been de¬ 
luded by Soviet agents who fed them 
“disinformation” prepared by the KGB. 
According to one source, Shevchenko’s 
price for this interesting secret is about 
$100,000 a year. If the U.S. should re¬ 
ject his terms, Shevchenko has the al¬ 
ternative of giving similar information 
to five other nations whose secret ser¬ 
vices have been in touch with him. “He 
has put himself in an excellent bargain- 
i^ position,” said one American intel¬ 
ligence official. “We can hardly say that 
we’re not interasted in his information, 
but it’s up to President Carter to decide 
whether to pay his price.” ■ 
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MUDDLE EAST 

A Cautious WIUHh'awal Begins 

As refugees come home, the Israelis yield positions to U. N. forces 


K ilometer by kilometer, village by vil¬ 
lage, Israeli soldiers last week be^n 
turning over their positions to Norwegian, 
Nepalese and Iranian contingents of the 
United Nations Interim Force in Leba¬ 
non tlTNlFlL), The Israelis were moving 
slowly, however, obviously determined to 
see whether the U.N. forces would hold 
their positions under fire and whether Pal¬ 
estinian commandos would rush back into 
the area. Meanwhile, the Lebanese gov¬ 
ernment began to send convoys of refu¬ 
gees back to the villages from which an es¬ 
timated 265,000 pwple had fled during 
last month’s Israeli invasion. 

Of the 4,000 U.N. troops expected to 
iom the force in Lebanon, about half were 
in place last week. Their ambitious mis¬ 
sion is to restore “peace and security and 
ensure the return of the effective author¬ 
ity in the area to the government of Leb¬ 
anon.” The aim, in other words, is to give 
the Lebanese government of Presideni 
Elias Sarkis a chance to build up its own 
army, which has only 3,000 men today v 
17,000 before Lebanon's civil war broke 
out three years ago. If U.N. Secretary- 
General Kurt Waldheim has his way, 
UNIFIL Will gradually be disbanded, and a 
rebuilt Lebanese army will re-establish 
Beirut’s sovereignty over the area south of 
the Litani River, where pro-Israeli Chris¬ 
tian villagers have long been at cxlds with 
Palestinians in neighboring camps. 

UNIFIL already faces plentj of prob¬ 
lems It has no overall commander in Leb¬ 
anon, so major decisions must be referred 
to the Jerusalefn headquarters of Major 
General Emmanuel Erskine, a Ghanaian. 
So far, the backbone of the U.N. force is 
composed of 627 French paratroopers 
based in Tyre and 690 Norwegians sta¬ 
tioned in the eastern sector of the cease¬ 
fire line. The French are tough soldiers, 
the Norwegians well trained and profes¬ 
sional. But neither unit is familiar with the 
Arab world or has had much fighting ex¬ 
perience. “The only combat most of them 
have seen,” remarks one Western military 
observer, “is in the movies.” 

The U.N. troops’ orders are to shoot if 
shot at, but they do not always do so The 
Norwegians aroused Israeli suspicions by 
abandoning at least one village to the Pal¬ 
estine Liberation Organiration afler being 
fired on by P.L.O. mortars. ’The situation 
is tense,” explained a Norwegian officer. 
“We are not going to make it any worse.” 
The anomalous nature of the U.N. role is 
pointed up by the fact that, for patrol mis¬ 
sions, the French have brought in eleven 
armored personnel carriers loaded with 
mortar launchers—not so much for fight¬ 
ing as for intimidating any combatants 
who happen to be in the area. 

Luckily, Palestinian commandos have 
not sought serious trouble with U.N. forc¬ 


es. Rather they, like the Israelis, have 
been watching carefully to see what the 
other side would do next. Abu Jihad, the 
P.L.O. commander in the south, visited 
one location last week within sight of Is¬ 
raeli tanks. “So far as we can see.” he said, 
“the Israelis have not moved one inch.” 

Most Israeli officers remain skeptical 
about UNtFiL’s ability to perform its mis¬ 
sion. “If the Palestinians are clever," a top 
Israeli official told Time Correspondent 
David Halevy, "they will move back into 
the southern area but hold their fire for 
two to three months After that, they could 
use the area as their primary base for ter¬ 
rorist operations against Israel. And we 
will be stuck with an international force in 
southern Lebanon that will limit our free¬ 
dom of operation there.” 

O fficially, the Isiaeli government de¬ 
fends the wisdom of its invasion of 
southern Lebanon Premier Menachem 
Begin called the operation “a big polit¬ 
ical success” and declared that unifil 
will become “a buffer force between Is¬ 
rael and the terrorists, and will force 
the terrorists to restrict their operations." 
Some of his colleagues disagree At last 
week’s Cabinet meeting, several ministers 
asked angry questions about Israel's use 
of American-made cluster bombs in l.eb- 
anon in violation of a 1976 commitment 
to the U.S. that the weapons would be 
used only against armies in the event of 
full-scale war. Defense Minister Ezer 
Weizman. whose political position has 
been weakened by his handling of the 
operation, replied lamely: “1 gave the 
air force orders to use the bombs. But 
you have to believe me that I was not 
aware of the agreement [with Washing¬ 
ton! The Chief of Staff [Mordechai Gurj 
forgot to inform me of it.” That state¬ 


ment was greeted with a pregnant silence. 

Partly because of Washington's dis¬ 
pleasure over Begin's rigidity during the 
recent peace negotiations, there are signs 
that Jerusalem may be moving toward a 
more flexible position. Six weeks ago. Be¬ 
gin shocked the Carter Administration by 
declaring that U.N. Resolution 242 
—which, among other things, calls for Is¬ 
raeli withdrawal from occupied territories 
—did not apply to the West Bank. At 
week's end Foreign Minister Moshe Da¬ 
yan announced that his government now 
“regards 242 as the only basis for negoti¬ 
ations” leading to a peace treaty with its 
neighbors, including Jordan. The Israelis 
were clearly implying that a subtle change 
in policy had taken place, but U.S. officials 
were not convinced that the new formula¬ 
tion was sufficiently different to get the 
peace negotiations going again. ■ 



Lebanese refugees prepare to return home 



tirselto stop srroored persomiet carriers (left) shaking hands with Norwegian soldiers of UMFH. 

Well trained and profesHonal. but also unfamiliar with the Arab world. 
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World 


ITALY 

Pom Time 

Black and white or color, 
Italian TV is increasingly blue 

W ith a twirl of his TV dial on one typ¬ 
ical evening last week, an Italian 
viewer could tune into the following 
shows instruction in sexual positions by 
a scantily clad young couple, lessons in 
chess. French or English, a batteiy of 
commentators ruminating about the kid¬ 
naping of ex-Premier Aldo Mtwo; an ed¬ 
ucation program to help children with 
their homework; a spaghetti western, a 
porno feature called The Mai.teuses. and 
a phone-in gui/ starring a housewife 
—masked to protect her identity—who 
peeled off an item of clothing every time 
a caller got the answer right For the tru¬ 
ly hard-to-please, there were also sports 
and political programs, and films brought 
in by relay stations from France, Mon¬ 
aco, Malta and Yugoslavia 

All this is the result of a 1976 court rul¬ 
ing authorizing private local stations to 
compete with the two staid nationwide 
networks operated by Radiotelevisione 
Italiana (R A.I.), the state broadcasting 
monopoly. Taking advantage of a lack of 
regulation, new stations have mush¬ 
roomed. At present. 385 private stations 
are battling with R.A.I. and one another 
for the attention of the owners of Italy’s 
15 million TV sets. 

The private telecasters, who can get 
on the air with an investment of as little 
as $70,000, are cashing in on the frus- | 
trations of advertisers with the limited 
commercial time allowed by the R.A.I 
networks, and on the irritation of Italian 
viewers with R.A.I. programming, which 
tends to dreary news programs and in¬ 
terminable talk shows. Result the private 
channels have lured away an estimated 
20% to 40% of Italy’s prime-time view¬ 
ers from the state networks 

T hough some of the private stations of¬ 
fer classical music and good sports 
coverage, much of their programming 
consists of game shows and films, both 
of which seem to be dedicated to prov¬ 
ing the pulling power of porn. When 
Telefantasy in Rome offered the Amer¬ 
ican sex epic Deep Throat (which is 
banned from Italian moviehouses) on 
three successive evenings last Janua^. 
the city all but came to a standstill while 
the show was on. When a Rho station. 
Telereporter, advertised for amateur 
strippers, dozens of housewives and stu¬ 
dents applied. Despite howls of protest, 
including a complaint from the city’s 
Oblate Fathers that the station was 
"transmitting Satan live,’’ Telereporter’s 
amateur strip show has proved so pop¬ 
ular that there was a run on the an¬ 
tennas needed to pick up the station’s 
broadcasting frequency. 


Among other recent freelance pom 
offeri^. Rome’s station PTS (for People 
Television Service) put on a sp^ial called 
Sude on Parallel Bars, featuring a near¬ 
ly naked girl giving a passable imitation 
of Olympic Star Nadia Comaneci. Tele¬ 
fantasy currently stars a 23-year-old stu 
dent whose job is to writhe suggestively 
I on a bed in a baby doll nightie while lis- 
I tening to a male voice on the radio read- 
j mg excerpts from sex novels. 

Milan Psychiatrist Dino Onglia has 
concluded that all the amateur nudity on 
TV represents "the frustrated woman’s re¬ 
venge. These women still feel the need to 
assert themselves, to be the center of at¬ 
tention.” And. he says, the phenomenon 
shows "how we Italians have not yet over¬ 
come our sexual problems This puts the 
clock back a century to keyhole sex." Oth¬ 
er experts disagree. Says University of 
Trento Sociologist Gian Paolo Fabris: 
"Sex on the tube produces no guilt com- 



Te tefantaay sta r doing her slitBt In Home 

Putting the clock hack to keyhole sex. 


plexes. Chi the contrary, it creates an at¬ 
mosphere of harmless complicity among 
the most repressed couples and can even 
stimulate desires.” 

Healthy or not, the porn program¬ 
ming seems likely to be curbed eventual¬ 
ly Already 18 stations have been warned 
by the courts to show more restraint or be 
closed down. Italy’s parliament will soon 
consider a bill that will reduce the num¬ 
ber of stations to 100 and limit the amount 
of advertising they can carry. Meanwhile 
there are signs that, after the porn wave, 
the next new rage on the tube may be pol¬ 
itics. Italy’s main parties have already es¬ 
tablished a foothold in TV, mainly 
through ownership by newspapers allied 
with them. Thus the fare on Rome’s new¬ 
est station, called Videouno, might be ex¬ 
pected to be red rather than blue. The sta¬ 
tion. which will begin test operations this 
week, is owned by the daily Paese Sera, a 
supporter of Italy’s Communist Party. ■ 



On a volume of 160,117,350 shares, 
the New York Stock Exchange Compos¬ 
ite closed at 51.93, up 1.52 the week 
ending April 14, 1978. The Dow Jones 
30 stock industrial average was 795.13 
up 25.55. Standard & Poor’s 500 stock in¬ 
dex was 92.92, up 2.75. Among signifi¬ 
cant N.Y5.E. stocks: 


Net 


Stock 

High 

42% 

Low 

Close Chonge 

Allied Chem 

37% 

42% 

+ 4% 

Alum Co Am 

42% 

39% 

41% 

+ % 

Amer Airlines 

10% 


10% 

+ 1 


Am Brands 

47 

45% 

46y4 

None 

Am Con 

37% 

38 

38% 

None 

Am Motors 

4% 

4'/4 

4% 

~ 1 


AT4T 

62% 

61% 

62 

+ I 

% 

Avon Prod 

SO 

45% 

50 

+ 3% 

Beth Steel 

21% 

20% 

21% 

+ 1% 

Boeing 

38% 

34% 

37% 

+ 2' 

% 

Burroughs 
Coter froc 

64% 

59% 

64% 

+ V 

% 

51% 

48% 

51% 

+ 3 


Chomp Inti 
Chrysler 

18% 

17% 

18% 

+ % 

12% 

91% 

12% 

+ 1% 

Clark Equip 

33% 

32% 

33% 

+ 1% 

Control Data 

27% 

25% 

27% 

+ 2 


DuPont 

110% 

103% 

110 

n 

Eastern Air 

8% 

7 

8% 

East Kodak 

46% 

43 

45% 

+ 2* 


Esmark 

27% 

26 

26% 

-1 


E»on 

46% 

45 

46% 

+ 1% 

Ford Motor 

48% 

46% 

48% 

+ 2 

k 

Gen Dynom 

51 

45% 

50% 

-t4! 

ft 

Gen Elec 

48% 

46% 

48% 

+ M 

n 

Gen Foods 

28% 

27% 

28% 

+ 1 

h 

Gen Motors 

64% 

61% 

64% 

+ 23 

i 

Gen Tel 4 El 

30 

29% 

29% 

Mono 

Go Poe 

26% 

24% 

26% 

+ M/2 

Goodyear 

18% 

17 

17% 

+ '/ 


Greyhound 

Gulf Oil 

13% 

12% 

13% 

24% 

+ % 

25% 

24% 

- % 

Inco Ltd 

16% 

15% 

16 

None 

IBM 

244 

235% 

26% 

243% 

+ 2% 

Int Horv 

27% 

27% 

+ '/ 


Int Paper 

Int 7014 Tel 

39% 

37% 

39% 

+ 1^ 


31% 

28% 

30% 

+ 1 


Johns Mon 

31% 

28% 

31% 

+ 2% 

KMart 

26% 

24% 

26% 

6% 

+ 1^ 


LTVCorp 

6% 

6% 

+ % 

Litton Ind 

17% 

16% 

17 

+ % 

Lockheed 

21% 

18% 

21% 

+ 2% 

McD Doug 


27 

28% 

+ "/ 

f 

4 

Merck Co 

49% 

53% 

+ 3% 

3M 

45% 

43% 

45% 

+ 2 


Mobil Oil 

63% 

61% 

62% 

+ 1% 

NCR 

47% 

44% 

47% 

+ 2% 

Owens III 

21% 

19% 

20% 

- % 

Poe Gas 4 El 

24% 

A 

24 

- % 

Pon Am 

6 

57% 

+ % 

Penney JC 

38% 

36% 

38% 

+ 1% 

Philip Morris 

62% 

59 

52% 

+ 3% 

Polaroid 

30% 

26% 

30% 

+ 3'/ 

2 

Proe Gam 

79% 

75% 

79% 

+3y 

f 

1 

RCA 

26% 

24% 

26% 

+ 1% 

Reynolds Ind 

58% 

56% 

58% 

+ 1% 

Rockwell Inti 

32% 

32 

32% 

+ '/ 


Sears Roe 

24% 

'A 

23 

24% 

31% 

+ 1^ 


Shell Oil 

30% 

+ Yi 


StdOilCal 

38% 

40 

+ y 


Tenneco 

32 

30% 

31% 

+ 1'/ 


TenocoInc 

26% 

25% 

26 

+ ¥ 


Textron 

27% 

26 

27% 

+ % 

Time Inc 

41% 

39% 

41% 

+ 1% 

TWA 

17 

14% 

17 

+ 1% 

UAL Inc 

24% 

21% 

24 

+ 2 


Union Cor 

40% 

38% 

40 

+ 1% 

US Steel 

26% 

25% 

26% 

+ 1% 

UtdTechnol 

38% 

36% 

18% 

38% 

+ 2 


Westinghouse 

19% 

19% 


1 

Woolworth 

19 

18% 

19 

+ % 

i ! 

Xerox 

46% 

42% 

46% 

+ 3% ! 
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In Ronw, Lollobrigida finds that fashion photography Is a snap 


In Oogpatch, Parton makes hay posing for a poster 



"Joan of An," as they call 
her in Washington, just can’t 
stop collecting Only a year af¬ 
ter Walter Mondale’s wife filled 
the Vice President’s official 
residence with art borrowed 
from Midwestern museums, 
she has started all over. This 
time the paintings, sculptures 
and handicrafts come from 
museums in the Southwest 
Last week Joan gave the press 


People 


a tour of her treasures, which 
include large paintings by Hans 
Hofmann and Helen Frankentha- 
ler. Why all the art in the 
Veep's house'.' Lxplained Joan 
"Here people can see painiings 
in an intimate setting We hope 
it will open their eyes and 
make them more receptive " 


Paparazzo, no, but fashion 
photographer, s) The athletic 
shutterhug is Italy's Cilna Lol¬ 
lobrigida, who has stopped act¬ 
ing and now spends much of 
her time on the other side of 
the camera, stills department 
When I rench Vogue assigned 
her to take some olfbeat 
fashion photos, she scrambled 
over Roman rooftops, clicking 
away Lollobrigida. 50. has 
even more creative assign¬ 
ments ahead .She has just be¬ 
come artistic director of an in¬ 
terior-design firm and presi¬ 
dent of a cosmetics company. 
"In these two jobs 1 can put 
all I got from my artistic stud¬ 
ies at the Accademia di Belle 
Arti." she says. "My life has 
come full circle and I'm back 
to my first love, which was 
painting." 


Ponytails flying, braces 
flashing. Tracy Austin is tack¬ 
ling a different ball game The 
15-year-old terror of tennis 
joined a softball team called 
the Foul Balls last week in a 
game at Hilton Head.S.C. Also 


included' Fellow Tennis Stars 
Chris Evert, Rosie Casals, and 
Martina Navratilova. The queens 
of clay took on the Top Brass 
- a team heavy with tennis 
trainers and coaches “'fhere 
were lots of errors and chaos," 
said one observei With it all, 
the teams managed to slug it 
out for SIX innings Said Casals 
"You could really tell who the 
athletes were. The Foul Balls 
put the Top Brass in a foul 
mcxxl " The score 20-4 


Watch out. Farrah. .Steady 
on, Cheryl. The newest rival in 



Austin on the diamond 


the poster war is Country Mu¬ 
sic Star Dolly Parton. Decked 
out it la Daisy Mae- - but look¬ 
ing more like Mae West—Par- 
ton ttKik a roll in the haystack 
as the photographer snapped 
away. I he Parton pinup will 
go on sale next month, and it 
suits the subject just line Says 
Parton "The truth is, 1 am 
country " 


On the Record 

Theodore H. White, compli¬ 
menting National Book 
Awaids History Winner David 
McCullough "I think you 
write better history than they 
make it" 

Muriel Humphrey, w ho UK)k over 
H.H H's &nate scat. "1 want 
to teturn to Minnesota at the 
end of the intciim period in 
November and resume life as 
a piivatc peison, with lime 
for my home, family and 
friends " 

Maya Angelou, poet and author 
(/ Know Wh) I he Caged Bird 
Sing.sl. on the diversity of the 
LI S . "We really are 15 coun¬ 
tries, and It's really remarkable 
that each of us thinks we rep¬ 
resent the real America. T'he 
Midwesterner in Kansas, the 
black American in Durham 
-- both are certain they’re the 
leal America. And Boston just 
knows it is," 
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Yves St. Laurent in the eve... 


His shoestring dress and wrap... And devH-red satbi with scarves 


Living 


Fashion and Show Biz in France 


Paris was not burning, but the clothes are ready-to-wearable 


T he French, who may be the world’s 
canniest people, do like to play cra/.y. 
Particularly when bemgy^w like a fox lays 
a hot trail to the bank They can be ob¬ 
served at their canniest-cra/iesi at the an¬ 
nual showings in Pans of ready-to-wear 
fashions for fall and winter The April 
r.t.w. cash bash is a come-lately promo- 
tion-cum-celebration that in recent years 
has overtaken the haute couture collec¬ 
tions in importance, supptnts the high- 
fashion houses, and is largely responsible 
for drawing nearly S2 billion a year into 
the French economy. This year’s extrav¬ 
aganza was le most. 

There were 92 officially scheduled 
shows, up to ten a day for ten days. The 
fashion follies packed evep' hotel in Par¬ 
is, attracting 130,000 visitors, including 
more than 4,000 U S. buyers. With blaring 
rock music, laser-beam lighting, night¬ 
long partying, topless models, onstage 
horses and at least one fistfight, the City 
of Light became Hollywood-sur-Seine. 

This year’s r t w.—the inittals could as 
well stand for razzjnatazz-to-wacky—pro¬ 
duced no bombshells, but a few Roman 
candles, and squibs aplenty. It also offered 
something for just about everyone. The in¬ 
fluences. as l,e Figaro's Hdlene de Turck- 
heim noted, could be traced to "the 1940s. 
the 1950s, the Middle Ages, the Renais¬ 
sance. Star Wars, Close Encounters, the 



army, the church and even the crowning 
of Bangui’s Emperor Bokassa." 

Apart from the photo-grabbing folde- 
rol, the top designers - led as usual by 
Yves St. Laurent -came- through with 
clothes that are both salable and wear¬ 
able, Trends. 

^ Black is back, particularly in the little 
evenin.g dress, which has become even lit- 
tler. High reds and pulsating purples also 
dominate the chromatic spectrum 

► The shape is generally structured, 
though there is i profusion of sacks, 
smocks, tunics an ' blousons. Otherwise, 
waists are cinche'i back to the hourglass 
with belts, cummerbunds, sashes and 
thongs 

► Curves and limbs crawl sinuously out 
from long, slil-up skirts and blousy, waist¬ 
less layers. 

► Shoulders are square and padded by 
day, and by evening become theater in 
the round 

h Woolen plaids highlight St. Laurent’s 
collection. Other materials include always 
practical corduroy, soft leather, velvet, 
and silk. 

► The accent is on accent: preposterous 
pasteboard jewelry, exotic plumes, stilet¬ 
to-heeled boots, multicolored gloves, and 
exaggerated hats that would justify any 
woman’s ejection from an orchestra seat. 

What bothers buyers is what lies 
ahead. As one frazzled observer noted. 
“What can they possibly do as a sequel 
next fall? Except parade their models 
down the Cham^ Elys^es?” Chances are 
the more theatrical showmen are already 
in line for parade permits. ■ 
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Lawyers—and L iberties—on Trial 

Can terrorism be checked without curbing civil rights? 


Q uiet, thin, dressed in a conservative 
pinstriped suit, Kurt Groenewotd 
hardly looks the part of a firebrand law¬ 
yer who would conspire with West Ger¬ 
man terrorists to bring down the state. 
But Groenewotd is now on trial himself 
in a Hamburg courtroom for “supporting 
a criminal organization” and furthering 
the plots of the notorious Baadcr-Mein- 
hof’gang. which has wreaked havoc in 
West Germany for a decade. As Groene- 
wold nervously shuffles papers, his own 
lawyer politely debates prwedural points 
with the prosecutors. No one shouts ob¬ 
scenities: the tone is orderly and low-key. 
punctuated only by an occasional muf¬ 
fled cheer from a handful of law students 


more given to outbursts than his col¬ 
league, and his lawyers delayed the trial 
soon after it began by refusing to unzip 
their trousers so that guards could inspect 
their underwear for weapons. The Fed¬ 
eral Constitutional Court ruled early this 
month that the searches were legal, and 
the trial resumed last week 

What really concerns the government 
is that some radical lawyers pass oiders. 
plots and even weaixms between their im¬ 
prisoned clients and lerronsts on the out¬ 
side That concern deepened when elev¬ 
en terrorists in scattered prisons ceased 
their hunger strikes four days before In¬ 
dustrialist Hanns-Martin &hleyer was 
kidnaped last September—presumably to 
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sitting in the audience on the other side 
of a bulletproof screen. 

Despite the subdued atmosphere of 
the State High Court, the stakes at the 
trial arc high. If Groenewold is acquit¬ 
ted. the German effort to keep radical 
lawyers from helping their terrorist cli¬ 
ents commit crimes will have suffered a 
serious blow. If Groenewold is convicted, 
the right of the accused to full represen¬ 
tation by an attorney could be danger¬ 
ously undermined. To anxious observers, 
it comes down to a difficult test case of 
Germany’s precarious balance between 
the rights of the individual ano the se¬ 
curity of the state—an issue with echoes 
far beyond Germany. 

Three years ago. Groenewold, now 40. 
and two other radical lawyers, Klaus 
Croissant. 48. and Hans-Christian StrO- 
bele, 38, were expelled by the court from 
the trial of the four "hard-core" Baader- 
Meinhof leaders on the "urgent suspicion ” 
that they had collaborated with their cli¬ 



ents to frustrate justice and commit fur¬ 
ther criminal acts. They were charged 
with creating an "information system ” 
among the imprisoned terrorists and their 
adherents on the outside, and with co¬ 
ordinating a prison hunger strike The in¬ 
formation they were said to have passed 
to their jailed clients included treatises on 
guerrilla warfare, instructions on weapons 
systems and diagrams of U.S. military 
bases in West Germany. Croissant was 
I further accused of helping Andreas Baa- 
I der escape an arrest warrant and bully- 
1 ing an imprisoned gang member into join¬ 
ing the hunger strike. 

This winter the government put 


regain strength for their expected release 
in exchange for Schleyer’s freedom. Oth¬ 
er radical lawyers have carried more than 
pamphlets or information into prison. 
Arndt MQller was accused of smuggling 
weapons in his briefcase to Baader and 
Jan-Carl Raspe, who used them to com¬ 
mit suicide after the dramatic rescue last 
October of Lufthansa passengers held 
hostage in Mogadishu, Somalia. Siegfried 
Haag awaits trial in a Bochum prison on 
charges of carrying weapons to terrorists 
and of planning a 1975 raid on the West 
German embassy in Stockholm in which 
three were killed and 30 wounded. 



Groenewold and Croissant on trial for 


their defense tactics. Strdbele may also ^ till, in Groencwold’s case the govern- 
face prosecution, along with a dozen oth- ment appears hard put to prove that 
er radical lawyers, on various charges, he did anything more than maintain the 
Croissant’s trial, in the Stuttgart court fighting spirit of his clients. Many liberal 
where the B^der gang leaders were con- intellectuals and moderates in Germany 

victed last spring, is likely to tie less re- agree. They see a great risk that by over- Attorney KiaMSCreitsain 
strained than Groenewold’s. Croissant is kill, antiterrorist laws will jeopardize civil Advocates or collaborators? 
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rights. For years. West Germany’s post- 
' Nazi constitution and subsequent legisla¬ 
tion gave defendants and their lawyers 
some of the most liberal guarantees any¬ 
where m the world “It was a wonderful 
position for the defense counsel,” says 
Heinz Brangseh. executive director of the 
West German Lawyers Association. 
“Then came terrorism and a breakdown 
of our position.” When the terrorists came 
to trial, radical lawyers manipulated the 
liberal rules to protract proceedings, turn¬ 
ing them into politicized circuses. Unlike 
William Kunstler and other radical 
American lawyers, they did not even have 
to worry about contempt citations; none 
exist under German law 

As the terrorist problem grew, the 
government began changing the rules In 
1974 the parliament in Bonn adopted a 
law permitting the exclusion of defense 
counsel if he or she were suspected of 
participating with the defendants in their 
criminal acts or obstructing justice l.ast 
year, after Schleyer's kidnaptng. parlia¬ 
ment enacted a “contact ban.” permitting 
courts to cut off terrorist prisoners from 
all outside communication—including 
their lawyers under certain circumstanc¬ 
es. Last week the Bundestag passed new 
antiterror rules that would further restrict 
the rights of defendants and their attor¬ 
neys. Among them placing a physical 
barrier between a lawyer and his client 
during consultations to prevent weapons 
smuggling and permitting ihe court to 
monitor the mail between lawyer and cli¬ 
ent when criminal activity is suspected 

T he obvious problem, say civil liber¬ 
tarians. is that laws specifically de¬ 
signed for the Baader-Mcinhof lawyers 
have universal application. Indeed, a 
prosecutor tried to apply a section of the 
so-called Lex Baader-Meinhof to a law¬ 
yer in an ordinary extortion and robbery 
case in Cologne before it was applied to 
radical lawyers, prompting an appeals 
court, which denied the exclusion, to warn 
against using it as a “handy disciplinary 
measure.” 

To West Germany's liberal commu¬ 
nity. the restrictive taws, including a reg¬ 
ulation that allows government officials 
to deny civil service jobs to people on sus¬ 
picion of radical activities, smack of Mc- 
Carthyism. “It’s simplistic to say there is 
an underlying trend toward fascism.” says 
Gerald GrOnwald. professor of criminal 
procedure at the Friedrich-Wilhelms 
University in Bonn, “but there is a ten¬ 
dency toward an authoritarian state and 
a limitation of freedom.” Notes Margret 
Mdller, legal adviser to the Christian 
Democratic Union, whose conservative 
members push for even more stringent re¬ 
strictions: “Nonsense, these people, the 
terrorists and their lawyers, don’t believe 
in our system of justice That's the deep¬ 
er issue. If the defense counsel keep to 
the rules, no one will touch them.” 

The deepest issue, of course, is the di¬ 
lemma that terrorism poses for any open 


society, and particularly one with Ger¬ 
many’s painful history. How much can 
civil liberties be curbed, in the name of se¬ 
curing a people against terrorism, in a 
country that once lost its civil liberties 
altogether? ■ 

Fitting Justice? 

Judges try “creative ”sentences 

L ike the Mikado, who sentenced prosy 
society bores "to hear sermons from 
mystical Germans who preach from ten 
till four," imaginative judges like to find 
ways to make the punishment fit the 
crime San Diego Municipal Judge Artie 
Henderson sends teen-agers caught purse 
snatching from old ladies to work in con¬ 
valescent homes Graffiti artists in New 
York City have been ordeicd to swap then- 
paint sprayers for cleaning biushes A 
professor arrested in a protest demonstra¬ 
tion was sentenced to write a 1,500-word 
essay on civil disobedience, while a thief 
who stole some saddles from a farmer was 
made to raise a pig and a calf for his vic¬ 
tim One judge is even said to have sen¬ 
tenced a naked Frisbee player to plant 
fig trees m a park. 

When Federal Judge Robert Zampa- 
no pondered what to do about the Olin 
Corp. charged with illegally selling arms 
lo the Republic of South Africa, his so¬ 
lution was what he called a "creative ” 
punishment Instead of imposing the 
maximum $510,000 fine on Olin. which 
pleaded nolo contendere to the charge, he 
instructed the corporation to donate that 
amount to charities in New Haven, Conn , 
where Olin’s Winchester Group is situ¬ 
ated. "Reparations to the people of the 
community," he called it. suling, "The 
court believes that additional steps must 
be applied on the local level for re-es¬ 


tablishing the local community's confi¬ 
dence and respect for one of its leading 
resident corporations.” 

Zampano's solution is not without 
parallel. In 1976 Allied Chemical was 
fined $13.2 million for polluting the James 
River; after the sum was reduced to $5 
million by the federal judge who assessed 
the fine, the company contributed $8 mil¬ 
lion to set up the Virginia Environmental 
Endowment. But the Olin case raises 
some questions about the proper exercise 
of judicial discretion. Had the judge mere¬ 
ly fined Olin for violating the anti-apart¬ 
heid arms ban. the $510,000 would have 
wound up in the federal treasury. Do the 
people of New Haven have any more right 
to the money, asked some observers, than 
U.S taxpayers? To University of South¬ 
ern Calilbrnia Law Professor Christopher 
Stone, it is no wondenthat Olin is "en¬ 
thusiastic” about Zampano’s punishment; 
a charitable contribution may be tax de¬ 
ductible, while a fine is not Moreover, 
he says, a "charitable contribution gives 
the company good-will footage. It’s a per¬ 
fect option for the company ” 

Still, applying a constructive or cre¬ 
ative sentence to a corporation is not easy. 
Often the fine for a misdeed is less than 
the profits to be made from wrongdoing, 
while really severe fines can punish stock¬ 
holders as much as culpable executives 
In the Olin case, where the victims ar¬ 
guably range from those workers at the 
Winchester plant who are concerned 
about apartheid, to all U S citizens em¬ 
barrassed by Oltn’s arms sale, to South Af¬ 
rican blacks themselves, deciding who de¬ 
serves restitution is difficult. As far as 
Columbia Law Professor Walter Werner 
is concerned, Zampano's decision was as- 
gix-xl a solution as any “It dramatizes the 
aniiscKial nature of the corporation's ac¬ 
tivity.” said Werner. “It is doing justice 
in the broadest sense.” ■ 
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Huffing over All That Puffing 

Psychological warfare heats up on both sides 


A t the request of Jimmy Connors and 
. Bjorn Borg, fans at the Grand Prix 
Masters tennis finals in Madison Square 
Garden were asked not to smoke. After a 
moment of stunned silence, the Garden 
erupted in applause. Last week New Jer¬ 
sey announc^ a ban on smoking in most 
public buildings, including gambling ca¬ 
sinos being built in Atlantic City. 

Question: if nonsmokers are making 
inroads at such traditional temples of haze 
as sports arenas and casinos, where can 
the addicted smoker feel safe? Answer; 
practically nowhere. About 30 states now 
have some kind of law barring smoking 


in public places. Emboldened by HEW 
Secrets^ Joseph Califano's celebrated 
campaign ^inst the weed, the antismok¬ 
ing lobby is now pushing for further re¬ 
strictions. In California, a broad initia¬ 
tive proposed by the Clean Indoor Air 
Committee will be on the ballot this fall. 
One of its aims is to prohibit smoking in 
all work places except private offices. 

Despite such large-scale maneuvera, 
the real war over smoking is being fought 
in countless small skirmishes between re¬ 
calcitrant puffers and touchy nonpuffers. 
The first escalation is verbal. Non- 
smokers, who used to say mildly, “Would 
you mind not smoking?” have moved up 
to billingsgate. A woman trying to ban 
all smoking from airlines remarked, “I 
don't see why the nonsmokers should 
have their lungs raped.” Action is some¬ 
times not £sr behind. At a reception m 
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the Minnesota Governor's mansion, a 
smoker who was asked to put out his cig¬ 
arette cheerfully agreed, then made the 
mistake of taking one long, last puff. An 
incensed woman promptly dou^ him 
with gubernatorial lemonade. One New 
York woman carries a pair of long scis¬ 
sors to shear off the tips of offending ci¬ 
gars and cigarettes. Denver's Paul L. 
Wright, a management consultant, devel¬ 
oped a heftier weapon—a can of Anti- 
Smokers Spray that drenches offending 
smokers in lemon-scented mist. So far he 
has sold 30,000 cans, Wright recommends 
spraying the smoker from five or six inch¬ 


es away, to make sure the ci^rette goes 
out. “It takes guts,” he admits, “but the 
spray is an equalizer " Wright has sprayed 
dozens of diners—and their meals—in 
restaurants. Miraculously, he has not yet 
been punched out. A classic soft response 
to such antismoking harassment is blow¬ 
ing smoke in the challenger’s face. But 
that tactic is le^liy dangerous, at least 
in Australia. Brian McBride, head of a 
nonsmoking group there, brought charges 
against a bus driver who did just that to 
him. The driver was convicted of assault 
and had to pay S328 in court costs. 

At home, the question for dedicated 
nonsmokers is whether to ask visitors not 
to smoke. Says an optimistic New Jersey 
housewife: “We figure that people who 
like and respect us won’t offend us by 
smoking in our house.” What about vis¬ 
itors who can’t refhun? Rick and Debby 


Pabst of Buckley, Wash., put smoker 
friends out on the balcony. Says Rick: 
“We sit inside and talk through the door.” 

Seattle Lawyer Robert Pirtle does not 
feel tom by conflict when he is smoked 
on; “If people do not grant you your rights, 
make a scene.” When two men were 
smoking in an elevator, Pirtle stopped the 
car and announced. “I’ll hold the eleva¬ 
tor while you put your cigarettes out.” The 
men stood firm until Pirtle rang the alarm 
bell, sending them packing. 

Smokers can uke heart from the 300,- 
000-member organization PUFF (People 
United to Fight Frustrations), founded 
last fall by Richard Arnold of Lubbock, 
Texas. Arnold, who owns two restaurants, 
gave up smoking three months ago, thinks 
the habit is harmful and recommends that 
smokers put out cigarettes “as a common 
courtesy” if the smoke is bothering any¬ 
one. He refuses donations from the to¬ 
bacco industry because PUFF is not in¬ 
terested in promoting smoking, only the 
right to smoke. 

Some observers believe that the smok¬ 
ing war cannot be understood without a 
bit of psychological insight. One is Man¬ 
hattan I^ychiatrist Samuel V. Ihmkell, 
who sees the whole thing as struggle be¬ 
tween macho and puritan impulses. Re¬ 
formed smokers, he says, tend to be the 
most intracuble opponents of the weed. 
“I've noticed when people stop smoking,” 
he says, “that it's part of a calculated cam¬ 
paign of refenm of the personality. They 
do it like a reformation in religious terms, 
and they feel that they have to convert 
others.” A Tenafly, N.J.. psychologist 
agrees, "It's not smoke that bothers them, 
it’s people smoking.” 

Some of the anger on both sides can 
obviously be traced to the ordinary frus¬ 
trations of modem life and the need for a 
clearly identifiable villain. In one recent 
incident at an open-air bus terminal in 
New York City, a woman asked a pipe 
smoker to move downwind and seemed 
annoyed when he readily agreed to move. 
Then the wind shifted and blew a puff 
past her nose. “You goddam smokers!” 
the woman screamed. “I don’t know how 
you do it, but you can even blow smoke 
against the wind." ■ 

Manly or 
Beastly? 

Boozing at U.C.L.A. 

T he 36 subjects in the experiment, all 
male, fell into familiar patterns. 
Penned up in a fancy three-story condo¬ 
minium for months, the subjects drank 
heavily at a cocktail hour just before din¬ 
ner and favored nightcaps just before bed. 
Every three or four days they went on a 
group bender, then tapered off the booze 
until it was time for another par- 
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ty. Punch line; all the subjects were rats. 

Psychologist Gaylord Ellison con¬ 
ducted the experiment in the basement 
of the U.C.l-.A psychology building, where 
he compared the drinking habits of 36 in¬ 
dividually caged rats with those of 36 rats 
living together m a 13-ft by 20 -ft. con¬ 
dominium. complete with rat-scale din¬ 
ing nvim and bar The rats living alone 
drank more, but in no particular pattern 
The commune rats drank regularly in 
groups from three spigots fed with an an¬ 
ise-flavored solution of lOVr alcohol. The 
heaviest drinking came before the daily 
meal of rich scraps from the u c L A. fac¬ 
ulty dining room, and just before bed 

Like many people, Ellison’s rats 
drank the most when their lives were in 
disarray Using injections of neurotoxins, 
the experimenter made one-third of the 
rats lethargic and depressed, another 
third anxious and active The rest of the 
rats were left undrugged At first the 
jumpy rats drank more, the lethargic ones 
less. Then regular fighting broke out, in¬ 
cluding wrestling between anxious and 
depressed rats, and boxing matches in 
which the contestants stood nose to nose 
on their hind legs and threw punches at 
each other Food hoarding set in. and all 
the colony rats, even the undrugged. were 
hitting the bottle hard By about the 25th 
day after the injections, when a dominant 
“King Rat” (the largest of the anxious 
rats) emerged to bully the colony, the rats 
had increased their rate of alcohol con¬ 
sumption by 200 'T' 

Ellison contends that the study shows 
the dramatic impact of group living and 
social disruption on drinking, and helps 
explain why depressants can be an effec¬ 
tive way to attack human alcoholism. The 
most important finding may be a more ob¬ 
vious one. when it comes to boo/ing, rats 
are only human. ■ 
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S pecial D eli very 

With even a little labor music 

M ickey Johnson, 24. was naturally 
anxious: she had never had a baby 
before But everything seemed pleasantly 
reassuring Instead of a cold, sterile de¬ 
livery ward, she entered what might have 
been a cheery, yellow-tinted bedroom in 
suburbia furnished with rocking chairs 
and an old-fashioned walnut armoirc. 
Well-tended plants hung from the ceil¬ 
ing There was even a stereo to play Mick¬ 
ey's favorite music. During the long, pain¬ 
ful hours of labor, she was free to get up 
and pace the corridors Her husband 
Bruce was at her side during the critical 
moments of delivery. Almost immediately 
afterward, the doctor handed him the 
squealing infant, and the awed father was 
allowed to cut the umbilical cord and give 
his 7-lb 8 - 0 /.. (3 4 kg) son his first bath. 
The baby was not taken away, but spent 
the night with his parents. "A beautiful 
experience!” Mickey exclaimed “I would 
never have a baby any other way. " 

Like Mickey Johnson, more and more 
American women arc choosing to have 
their babies in this “natural” way. They 
can thus avoid what they consider to be 
the coldly regimented atmosphere of the 
typical hospital obstetrical service, with 
its forbidding stirrups and examining ta¬ 
bles, medication and anesthesia, enemas 
and shavings, and the usual separation of 
husband and wife—to say nothing of 
mother and infant, who all too often is al¬ 
most immediately taken from the moth¬ 
er’s cradling arms to a nursery. Yet Mick¬ 
ey Johnson did not have her baby at home, 
a risky practice that many doctors dis¬ 
courage. Instead the happy event took 


place within a conventional hospital at a 
so-called alternative birthing center. 

Now available at a number of hos¬ 
pitals, including San Francisco’s Mount 
Zion, the Phoenix Memorial in Arizona 
and the Golden Valley (Minn.) Health 
Center, such units seem, in doctors’ eyes, 
an ideal compromise between two collid¬ 
ing interests- the growing enthusiasm of 
American women for having babies in the 
warmth of their own homes and the med¬ 
ical profession’s understandable desire to 
have at the ready all the skills and equip¬ 
ment of modern obstetrics Explains Dr. 
John Barton, chief of obstetrics and gy¬ 
necology at Chicago’s Illinois Masonic 
Hospital, where Mickey's baby was born: 
"We have to listen to what the home-de¬ 
livery advocates are saying. But there are 
also the wants and needs of the fetus and 
the newborn to consider.” 

M ore than a year in the planning, Illi¬ 
nois Masonic's alternative birthing 
center is a small, completely independent 
unit with two bedrooms, a nurses’ station 
with rolltop desk, and a small lounge 
where family and friends can wait. Be¬ 
cause no instruments or heavy drugs are 
used, only women who appear headed for 
normal births are admitted. But if there is 
trouble—for example, one woman’s labor 
was unexpectedly difficult and required 
delivery by forceps and repair surgery 
—the patient can quickly be taken to the 
regular obstetrical unit only a few doors 
away. Not the least of the center’s bene¬ 
fits is economy. Because the routine has 
been vastly simplified and the entii:e stay 
is usually only 24 hours, the total charge, 
including two instructional visits at home 
after delivery l]y nurse clinicians (but ex¬ 
cluding the doctor’s bill), is only $ 6 (X), less 
than half the cost of a typical delivery by 
the conventional obstetrical route. ■ 
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DaMiiing in Exotheolosy _ 

Can the "image of God" survive in extraterrestrial life? 


S cientists tcxlay generally assume, and 
the mathematical probabilities favor, 
the existence of intelligent life among the 
myriad planets wheeling through the cos¬ 
mos. If that is so. what happens to the Cre¬ 
ator-God who made man “in his own 
image,” or to the Christian doctrine that 
this God took the extraordinary step of be¬ 
coming man in order to redeem one spe¬ 
cies of bipedal beings on earth? 

Major religious thinkers have yet to 
give serious attention to the issues posed 
by what some call “exotheology” (the the¬ 
ology of outer space). Perhaps they are 
waiting for the fint Ul os to land, but more 
likely they suppose that ultimately the dis- 
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covery of other beings makes no differ¬ 
ence. Even if the visitors turned out to 
look like bug-eyed monsters or gelatinous 
blobs, such species might serve to enlarge 
the vision of the Creator's creativity. To 
theologians the “image of God.” afler all, 
does not refer to the type of body that 
characterizes Homo sapiens but to the in¬ 
tellect and spirit that reside therein. 

No less orthodox an author than the 
late Cambridge Don C.S. Lewis was un¬ 
troubled by the prospect of life elsewhere. 
Writing in the Christian Herald two dec¬ 
ades ago, he saw no reason why the eter¬ 
nal Son of God could not also have been 
incarnate in other worlds, or why God 
could not devise a totaUy different form 
of redemption. Lewis also predicted that 
if life ever were found elsewhere, every¬ 


one would find new arguments for beliefs 
they already held. Something like that 
seems to be happening among the few re¬ 
ligious writers who are addressing the im¬ 
plications of life Out There. Among the 
current theories—some of them, appro¬ 
priately enough, far out: 

God as Astronaut With cosmic enthu- 
stasm, the Rev. Jack A. Jennings, Pres¬ 
byterian chaplain at Montana State Uni¬ 
versity, argues that contact with other 
forms of intelligent life “could turn out to 
be the most exciting story of the ages." 
Writing in the liberal Christian Century. 
Jennings says that if extraterrestrial life 
forms prove able to reach us, we might 
need to differentiate between the “great 
God of the Universe” and the God of 
Abraham and Moses, who might have 
been “simply a spaceman-become-a-trib- 
II al-deity,” Wildly, he also proposes that 
ij some sort of primordial “genetics exper- 
” iment” could have created Jesus Christ 
with his unique religious insight. 

Benign Reminders. The Rev Ted Peters, 
a Lutheran who teaches religion at Loy¬ 
ola University, New Orleans, has assid¬ 
uously collected many supposed messages 
from space visitors reported by earthlings. 
In his recent book ufOs: God's Chariots? 
(John Knox; $7.95). Peters notes that most 
of these agree with the love-thy-neighbor 
teachings of the Bible [e^., “Thou shall 
not kill”). Whether UFOs exist or not, Pe¬ 
ters argues. God may be using UFO “ex¬ 
periences" to communicate benign re¬ 
minders to earthlings. Peters makes a 
more credible case when he suggests that 
people’s UFO accounts reflect their sub¬ 
limated religious longings. Many writers 
point out that Western man had no soon¬ 
er freed himself from the holy mysteries 
than he became enraptured by accounts 
of space visitations. Ads for the film Close 
Encounters of the Third Kind intone WE 
ARE NOT ALONE. 

Dangwous Illusions. All of which con¬ 
cerns the Rev, Harold O.J. Brown, a sci- 
fi buff and conservative theologian at 
Trinity Evangelical Divinity School in Il¬ 
linois. The film, he says in a Christianity 
Today review, offers the dangerous illu¬ 
sion “that somewhere out there are un¬ 
known but benevolent powers that will 
ultimately cause everytWng to turn out 
all right.” That, complains Brown, entire¬ 
ly bypasses God’s judgment upon sin and 
Christ’s incarnation to save man To him, 
the film is bad science fiction, used to con¬ 
vey "the contentless mysticism that is so 
popular in a skeptical but still deeply cred¬ 
ulous and spiritualistic age.” 


Cosmic Quarantim. C.S. Lewis theorized 
that perhaps other intelligent races never 
have known evil and that the vast distanc¬ 
es in the universe might be “God’s quar¬ 
antine precautions” to “prevent the spir¬ 
itual infection” of fallen mankind from 
spreading. David Fetcho of the cult-fight¬ 
ing Spiritual Counterfeits Prqject in 
Berkeley, Calif, has developed similar 
ideas. He insists in the S C P. Journal that 
It is unlikely that an “unfallcn” race would 
visit earth. The reason: God would not 
want to contaminate the visitors with sin. 
Moreover, they could teach us nothing 
that God has not already said in the Bible. 
If races are “fallen.” he reasons, they 
would lack the supertcchnology to span 
the light years and make contact with 
each other. But Fetcho suspects that we 
probably are alone. To him, the Bible 
seems to indicate that the entire universe 
fell with Adam and Eve and that its re- 
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demption is connected with the work of 
Jesus Christ. For instance, Romans S: 19- 
23 (“.,. we know that the whole creation 
has been groaning in travail together un¬ 
til now”). Perhaps. Fetcho proposes, the 
UFOs are real but are not visits by space 
beings—they arc. rather, caused by “ex- 
tradimensionals. " that is. demons. 

Strange stuff. But then, as Presbyteri¬ 
an Jennings says, where UFO speculations 
are concerned, "the sky might as well be 
the limit.” If the radio discs on earth ever 
do pick up coherent beep-beeps from an¬ 
other form of life, or the spaceships ever 
do land, however, the theologians may be 
forced to consider in systematic earnest 
the Psalmist’s ancient question: “What is 
man that Thou art mindfiil of him?” ■ 
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Economy & Business 


Next Round Against Inflation 

Carter makes a new start, but problems are tangled, and gains will be slow 


"Inflation has become embedded in the 
very tissue of our economy " 

—President Carter in his speech last 
week 

T he metaphor may be strained, but 
the perception is as realistic as it is 
frightening. Since the late 1960s. in¬ 
flation has first crept, then leaped upward, 
expanding its list of victims to include just 
about the whole of U S society. A rare in¬ 
vestor. rich and savvy enough to buy Re¬ 
naissance paintings. Chinese ceramics or 
African diamonds, may still make mon¬ 
ey out of inflation, but for almost every¬ 
one else the inexorable rise in prices 
makes economic life a debilitating race 
in which one must run ever harder just 
to stay even. 

The worker’s raises have become a 
hollow joke; for him the '70s has been a 
decade of nearly zero growth in living 
standards. Weekly wages of the average 
nonsupervisory employee have jumped 
86% since 1967, but b^use of high in¬ 
flation and high ta.xes. real spendable 
earnings have increased only 2 8%. The 
squeezed, middle-class homeowner often 
reaps little or nothing from the rise in 
value of his house, if he sells, he will have 
to buy another that probably costs even 



The PresMwrt o utlinin g his atrategy 

Devilish complexities force another try. 


family of four has risen from $3,968 in 
1970 to an estimated $6,190 now 

Inflation seems immune to all anti¬ 
bodies. Wage-price controls held it down 
in 1971-72, but as soon as they were eased 
living costs soared, OPEC oil price goug- 


harvests are filling bins. The 1973-75 re¬ 
cession for a while cut the inflation rate 
in half, from 12% to 6%, at the savage 
price of almost 9% unemployment in ear¬ 
ly 1973. But 6% inflation is still too high 
for the U.S. to tolerate without enormous 
pain—and now the underlying rate seems 
to be rising again, perhaps to 7% this year. 
Afler that, who knows? 

Worst of all, inflation has insinuated 
itself into every economic and social de¬ 
cision, perverting and frustrating the best- 
intentioned Government efforts to make 
life better for its citizens. Attempts to re¬ 
duce unemployment can easily aggravate 
inflation by leading to excessive spend¬ 
ing and deficits. Efforts to improve the 
lot of old people and the poor, or to clean 
up pollution, can and do make inflation 
worse. When the Government increases 
Social Security taxes and the minimum 
wage, and pours on more and more fed¬ 
eral regulations, it imposes extra costs that 
business passes along in higher prices. 
Finally, inflation seems to have become 
self-perpetuating. One example: uncer¬ 
tainty about whether a new factory will 
repay the costs of building it causes busi¬ 
ness to hold back on investment in new 
plant and equipment. The lack of invest¬ 
ment reduces potential production and 


more for the same or less room. Many of 
the poor have been denied the opportu¬ 
nity to join the middle class because the 
cost of doing so keeps going up. The fed¬ 
erally defined poverty line for an urban 


ing and crop failures round the world fur¬ 
ther lifted prices in 1973-74, but the in¬ 
flation rate has not returned to ''normal" 
(whatever that might be), even though^ 
OPEC is observing a price freeze and ' 
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output per man-hour, pushing prices up 
still further. 

The very devilishness of the complex¬ 
ities, however, forces Government to keep 
trying new ways to tame inflation. No pol¬ 
icymaker can pretend to himself any long¬ 
er that it will subside on its own. and every 
national poll identifies inflation as the is¬ 
sue that most worries voters. 

Last week, in a solemn address to the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors, 
President Carter outlined his approach to 
keeping prices down. His stress, appro¬ 
priately. was on reducing the Govern¬ 
ment's own contributions to inflation, 
thereby setting an example for the pri¬ 
vate economy. To that end. Carter' 

► Pledged to hold the federal defleit for 
fiscal 1979 to the S6I billion he has bud¬ 
geted (“as large as we can afford”) and to 
veto any bills that threaten a deeper bath 
in red ink fie warned that bills now be¬ 
ing seriously considered by congressional 
committees might push the deficit $9 bil¬ 
lion to S13 bi llion a bovc target 

► Announced that he will limit raises for 
3.4 million federal civilian workers and 
military personnel to 5'/}% this year, 
the 6!^% previously budgeted (unless 
Congress forbids it) and will freeze the 
salaries of 2,300 political appointees 
The President also sent letters to all Gov¬ 
ernors and many mayors asking them to 
hold down the pay of state and city 
employees. 

^ Vowed to make federal regulation less 
burdensome on business, and thus less in¬ 
flationary. The President was unspecific, 
but he cited as an example of what could 
be accomplished the deep cuts in air fares 
since the Civil Aeronautics Board has 
turned to encouraging reductions 

► Renewed his plea to labor and indus¬ 
try to bring wage and price increases 
below the average of the past two years 
Carter specifically called on high exec¬ 
utives to freeze their own salaries and bo¬ 
nuses as a kind of anti-inflationary ex¬ 
ample to the troops. He added that the 
Council on Wage and Price Stability will 
begin a series of meetings with executives 
in the steel, paper, aluminum, railroad 
and other industries to formulate goals for 
wage-price boosts. 

^ Appointed Robert Strauss, the witty 
and smooth-talking Texan who has be¬ 
come the Administration's trade negoti¬ 
ator and chief troubleshooter, as the Pres¬ 
ident's special counsellor on inflation 
That presaged a step-up in eflbrts to jaw¬ 
bone against excessive wage-price boosts, 
with Strauss as the premier jawboner. 

This program is scarcely bold or in¬ 
novative. Indeed, parts of it merely re¬ 
peat pledges and exhortations that the 
President made earlier. Alan Greenspan, 
who was Gerald Ford's chief economic 
adviser, commented bitingly: “If it had 
been the first time I heard the speech, I 
would judge it exceptionally good-right 
in tone, right in balance, voicing the 
type of general philosophy that I support. 
The problem is that I have heard it all 
before.” 

Businesamen were disappointed that 


Carter had not vowed to cut the budget 
deficit, which they regard as the root of in¬ 
flationary evil. That was also the reaction 
of Federal Reserve Chairman G. William 
Miller, who sounds every bit as indepen¬ 
dent of the President as did his predeces¬ 
sor, Arthur Burns. Miller urged the Ad¬ 
ministration to delay by three months the 
$25 billion tax cut that the President is 
proposing: Carter, he said, should ask 
Congress to make it effective on Jan, 1 
rather than Oct 1 That, said Miller, 
would cut the deficit by $9 billion. In ri¬ 
poste, Treasury Secretary W Michael 
Blumenthal insisted that the tax cuts must 
take effect Oct. 1 if the economy is to keep 
growing and unemployment coming 
down. However, Miller's idea is being 
considered in the White House. 

Even given Carters conviction (hat 
cutting the deficit sharply carries the risk 
of recession, he could have pul together a 
much tougher anti-inflation program. For 
example, he could have asked Congress 
to repeal antiquated laws that drive up 


wages on construction projects and force 
businessmen to ship many goods in cost¬ 
ly U.S.-flag vessels. Nonetheless, Carter's 
speech marks a start in the right direc¬ 
tion. He is correct in stressing that the 
Government must begin by reducing its 
own contributions to inflation—because 
those contributions are both highly im¬ 
portant and infinitely more subject to 
change by While House pressure than are 
the decisions of labor leaders, corporate 
executives and consumers. 

At minimum, the President has final¬ 
ly acknowledged that inflation is “the 
most senous threat" facing the economy. 
As late as January he had given policy pri¬ 
ority to promoting growth and cutting un¬ 
employment. But unemployment has de¬ 
clined substantially in the past two years, 
and industrial production in March took 
its biggest jump in a year. Even the long 
depressed stock market suddenly roared 
up last week on record volume. Mean¬ 
while, inflation has stuck at 6%, and now 


is heading higher. Said Carter: ‘It per¬ 
sists because all of us—business, labor, 
farmers, consumers—are caught on a 
treadmill which none can stop alone ” 

All too true, and trudging the tread¬ 
mill IS putting a growing strain on nerves 
and tempers For the most part, inflation 
causes not outright hardship but constant, 
grinding irritation Hard work, raises and 
promotions do not make life materially 
belter: for many people, simple pleasures 
such as a movie or dinner out become ex¬ 
pensive indulgences 

I or young marrieds. inflation makes 
the early years more of a struggle than 
ever ITavid and Cynthia Fernandez mar¬ 
ried in 1975 in Oakland. Calif, and two 
years later bought a house. “Our payments 
were double what we had been paying in 
rent.’ says Cynthia, "so I cut our food 
bill by 50'''r Instead of buying five pork 
chops I buy three, and we don't have past¬ 
ries and candy any more " Even so. Da¬ 
vid’s salary of $14,000 as a teacher will 
not cover expenses, so Cynthia has taken 


a job as a payroll clerk, leaving their four- 
month-old daughter to be cared for by 
Cynthia's mother. There arc no savings 
to guard against emergencies, and one oc¬ 
curred last week when the couple's wash¬ 
ing machine broke down beyond repair 
For low-income people, inflation robs 
life of its small amenities Dianne Fields 
and her husband Michael, a seasonally 
employed construction carpenter in Con¬ 
cord. N H , used to dine out once a month 
and often attended movies Now all Mi¬ 
chael's earnings arc swallowed by the ris¬ 
ing cost of necessities Says Dianne. “We 
used to go for a dnvc in the car on Sun¬ 
day afternoon, but gas has got so expen¬ 
sive we can't afford it ’’ 

Psychologically, the strain of inflation 
may be greatest on middle-class people 
who grew up expecting a constant in¬ 
crease in comfort and affluence. “The val¬ 
ues I was taught are no longer applicable 
to this world.” says Frank Parker. 36, a 
sales representative for an appliance firm 





The Decline of Mike Blumenthal 

A major loser in the tense maneuvering leading to the President's new anti¬ 
inflation poiicy was his Treasury Secretary. W< Michael Blumenthal. Time’s 
Washington bureau chief Robert Ajemian writes. 

M ike Blumenthal was finishing his regular weekly breakfast in the Federal Re¬ 
serve Board dining room with Chairman G. William Miller when the 
phone call came; the President urgently wanted to see him at the White House. 
Only four hours remained until Jimmy Carter was to deliver his televised speech 
on inflation, and as Blumenthal was driven across town, he wondered if the Pres¬ 
ident had any additional changes in mind. For months Blumenthal, the Ad¬ 
ministration’s bridge to the business community and chief inflation fighter, had 
advocated a tougher program to hold down prices and wages. So he had been 
shocked only one week earlier when Carter had told him he wanted to appoint 
Robert Strauss—no friend of Blumenthal's—to head the drive. With heavy urg¬ 
ing, the Secretary had talked Carter out of the move He told the President that 
the Strauss appointment would undermine his own authority and surely weak¬ 
en the Administration program Carter went along. 

Now, however, the President had gone back to the plan Blumenthal hated. 
He had decided. Carter told his Treasury Secretary, that Strauss was the right 
man to bend business and labor. Blu¬ 
menthal was stunned and furious. He 
spent the next hour or so at the White 
House in a state of fren/y, flipping be¬ 
tween the offices of Vice President 
Walter Mondale and Presidential Aide 
Stuart Eizenstat, who was still writing 
the President's speech Said one White 
House aide who watched Blumenthal. 

“He was climbing the walls.” Blumen¬ 
thal was trying desperately to alter the 
decision and then, realizing it was ir¬ 
reversible attempting to shore up his 
own position by making additions to 
Eizenstat’s drafts. He finally persuaded 
Eizenstat to insert a new paragraph 
in the President s speech declaring that 
Strauss would become a member of the 
steering committee of the Economic 
Policy Group, of which Blumenthal is 
chairman. The reference was merely 
face-saving, for it was clear that 
Strauss would become a major force 
in the President’s economic policies 
Almost from the time Carter 
picked him for Treasury, Blumenthal 
seemed uneasy in his job. The White 
House senior staffers and Strauss him¬ 
self viewed him as a brilliant, brittle man with an enormous ego, too jealous of 
his own territory and difficult to deal with. For his part, Blumenthal considered 
the President’s aides inexperienced and in some cases destructive When he 
began to hear stories that he had contributed to Bert Lance’s downfall, the Sec¬ 
retary went straight to the President and complained. By then, Blumenthal had 
decided the only way to endure was to put more emphasis on his personal ties 
to Carter, and during the past six months he seemed to be succeeding. 

Nonetheless, Mondale and Carter’s “Magnolia Mafia,” as his staff is being 
called by critics, continued to believe Blumenthal was incapable of winning over 
a skeptical business community to Administration policy. Three weeks ago they 
recommended that Blumenthal be replaced by Strauss as the head of the anti-in¬ 
flation drive. This time Carter took the advice, regardless of the consequences. 
When one of his staff" warned him that Blumenthal might not accept the decision. 
Carter replied: “I’m set for that ’ Several White House staffers were, in fact, hop¬ 
ing that Blumenthal would resign. “Let him.” remarked one high aide who had 
tangled with the Secretary. “We ll be better off.” 

Although all sides were talking teamwork late last week, Blumenthal still 
faces an uncertain future in the Administration. His brilliance must now com- 
jpete not only with a disapproving White House staff but with the unsubtle 
Strauss, a man with whom he has been at odds. Some insiders thought that the 
Secretary was, in fact, twisting slowly in the wind. 
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Hm Treasury Secretary meeting the press 

Brilliant, brittle and climbing the walls. 


in Portland. Ore. “You can no km^ take 
a college degree, go out into society, try 
to raise a family and live comfortably. 
That happily-ever-after line was a punch 
line for foiry tales.” 

Parker’s annual income has risen 
SIO.OOO in the past five years, to $25,000 
now, but he fbids himself less able to 
meet current expenses. Says he: “For 
the first time in my life, 1 became over¬ 
drawn in my checking account this month 
without even knowing it. Rising insurance 
rates for the car and the house, and ris¬ 
ing property taxes are the things we feel 
the most.” 

T he frustration and fear of the fu¬ 
ture bred by inflation are social poi¬ 
sons. Parker bitterly reports that his 
parents, who had looked forward to a 
comfortable retirement on Social Security, 
have been squeezed out of their house into 
a small condominiums and he fears that 
the $75,000 he will collect from his own 
endowment insurance policy will be a pit¬ 
tance by the time he retires at 65. “The 
way 1 see it,” says he, “the Government 
is running one sham [Social Security] and 
the private sector [the insurance compa¬ 
nies’] another. It’s easier for people on 
welfare than for people like us to feed, 
house and clothe their kids, and there are 
all kinds of grants and programs to help 
get their children an education I went to 
college and fought all the liberal fights, 
and I still am a liberal Democrat who be¬ 
lieves in social programs for the poor. It’s 
just that we, the middle class, can’t af¬ 
ford them any more.” 

It IS dangerous to say that the U.S. 
could adjust even to a 6% inflation rate, 
if only that pace could be stabilized. Car¬ 
ter himself last week, while expressing 
alarm about the current speedup, in¬ 
excusably referred to last year’s rate as 
"reasonable and predictable.” 

Reasonable? A continued 6% infla¬ 
tion rate would reduce the buying power 
of a current dollar to 25e by 2001. If that 
happens, mistrust of the Government and 
business, and hostility between social 
groups, would become more envenomed. 

Predictable? Acceptance of a 6% in¬ 
flation rate would practically guarantee 
that it would promptly shoot higher. In¬ 
flation never distritmtes itself evenly over 
the economy; if the overall rate is 6%, 
some groups will have raised their in¬ 
comes and prices more than 6%, some 
much less. Those who are temporarily 
ahead struggle to stay in front; those who 
fall behind strive desperately to catch up, 
and their efforts push the price level still 
higher. This competitive scramble is a 
powerful reason why the inflationary cy¬ 
cle keeps spinning long after some of the 
forces that gave it a starting push (the 
Viet Nam War. the crop failures of 
1973-74) disappear. 

More and more long-term contracts 
—for labor, raw materials, industrial sup¬ 
plies, plant coflstruction—have built-in 
inflationary escalator clauses. They make 
business costs more predictable, but they 
also ensure that today’s inflationaty pres- 





(wirM will bo iwslilng up toni6 w«gM 
and prices, say, three years fh>m now. 

Also, and of supreme importance, out¬ 
put per hour worked in the economy has 
grown an average of only about 1.7% a 
year since 1967, v. 3.3% in the previous 
decade, lessening the ability of employers 
to grant almost any wage increases with¬ 
out raising prices. There are many rea¬ 
sons for the slowdown in productivity: 
growing numbers of unskilled women and 
teen-agers in the work force; a shift of 
workers from manufacturing to service 
trades or state and local governments, 
where productivity gains come hard, if at 
all; government regulation that forces 
companies to spend on antipollution and 
safety devices the money that could oth¬ 
erwise be used to install more productive 
machinery; and lagging spending for re¬ 
search and development. 

A n inflationary spiral could well lead 
to a shattering recession. Inflation 
i already is making businessmen 
timid rather than expansion-minded. Ex¬ 
plains Donald J. Donahue, vice chairman 
of the Continental Group (formerly Con¬ 
tinental Can Co.): ‘If inflation goes up, in¬ 
terest rates go up, and if interest rates go 
up, the rate of return you have to make 
on an investment also goes up. Therefore, 
we tend to do fewer things and employ 
fewer people." Add to that the very real 
possibility that consumers would slow 
their buying on houses, cars and other 
costly gocxls. and all the ingredients would 
be present for a downturn and rising 
joblessness. 

Given the power of the forces pro¬ 
moting inflation, the Government’s abil¬ 
ity to slow it is limited. Carter’s pleas for 
voluntary wage-price restraint, ni partic¬ 
ular, are a weak reed. But if controls are 
sensibly rejected, and numerical guide¬ 
lines are ruled out as a form of soft con¬ 
trols. what is left? 

Much could be accomplished by get¬ 
ting the Government’s own house in 
order. Regulation could be made far less 
costly, without surrendering the Govern¬ 
ment’s environmental and safety goals. 
Environmental regulators often prescribe 
detailed and expensive procedures that 
industry must follow. For example, Wash¬ 
ington is almost sure to require that 
“scrubbers” be installed on the smoke¬ 
stacks of all coal-fired plants, even if they 
burn low-sulfur coal. The Council on 
Wage and Price Stability urges that the 
regulators instead set standards for the 
discharge of pollutants, levy heavy pen¬ 
alties on violators and leave it up to in¬ 
dustry to figure out the least costly means 
of complying. 

The Government also could develop 
special programs for coping with highly 
inflationary sectors of the economy. The 
standout one is the field of health care; 
Carter noted that daily hospital charges 
have rocketed from $15 in 1950 to more 
than $200 now, and doctors’ fees have ris¬ 
en much faster than other consumer 
prices. One big reason; Government and 
private health-insurance plans guarantee 


The Rise of Robert Strauss 

The big winner last week was Carter ’s special trade representative, Robert 
Strauss. Time Washington Correspondent Stanley Cloud reports: 

I4|’m the best damn appointment Jimmy Carter has made," drawled Bob 

I Strauss not long before the President gave him the additional job of am¬ 
bassador-with-jawbone to Big Business and labor in the battle to check in¬ 
flation. Immodesty is part of the ebullient Texan’s style. So. too, are profanity, 
sensitivity, a dislike for pretense, a taste for good whisky, and deft persua¬ 
siveness in almost any matter involving politics and politicians 

During the past few months. Strauss has used the telephone on his large 
French-provincial desk (adorned with a plaque asserting IT CAN BE DONE) to 
carry out many presidential missions. He has helped in pressuring coal com¬ 
panies to accept union demands during the recent miners’ strike, promoting ap¬ 
proval of the first Panama Canal treaty and persuading Senators to clear the 
nomination of G William Miller as Federal Reserve chairman The day after 
the committee swung behind Miller. Strauss told him; “Mondale and I worked 
that Banking Committee from A to Z yesterday Now you can go to work.” 

A self-made millionaire lawyer-businessman. Strauss, 59. mixes Machiavel¬ 
lian tactics with mirth, backslapping with cool competence As chief U S. trade 

negotiator, a job he will retain, he dem¬ 
onstrated his unusual bargaining tech¬ 
niques in Tokyo earlier this year when 
he grabbed his Japanese counterpart, 
Nobuhiko Ushiba. in a Texas bear hug 
and bellowed. “Brother Ushiba, you’re 
crazy as hell!” 

He may not behave that effusively 
with, say, the chairman of U S. Steel, 
whom he helped persuade to roll back 
a steel price increase earlier this 
month. But what kind of jawboncr will 
Strauss be? He replies that he intends 
not only to “name the sinners” but 
"find some heroes out there Ameri¬ 
cans like heroes" Says Presidential 
Press Secretary Jody Powell. “Strauss’s 
responsibility is to stay on top of the 
private sector’s compliance with the 
President’s inflation goals. About the 
only lever we have is public condem¬ 
nation if the goals are violated, and 1 
think Strauss is a gtxldam good con- 
demner You really need a good pol 
to do this right. Mike Blumenthal 
could be that if he really wanted to, 
but 1 don’t think he does.” 

Strauss knows the ingredients of 
winning politics -people, loyalty, egos, energy—as did his Texas mentors, Lyn¬ 
don Johnson and John Connally. For him, politics is people, not issues: win¬ 
ning, not scoring debating points, having fun. not studying position papers. As 
chairman of the Democratic Party from 1972 to 1976, he stitched together war¬ 
ring Democrats after George McGovern’s defeat and handed Jimmy Carter a 
unified party. During the fall campaign, Strauss grumbled privately that Carter 
and his aides were not paying enough attention to him There is still some re¬ 
sidual mistrust, but relations steadily improved after he look the job as chief 
trade negotiator and began to flash political talents, which are in short supply 
in the Administration. 

He may be just a little too slick for many businessmen, though in general 
they warmly greeted his appointment Like Strauss, they recognize that he can¬ 
not accomplish much unless the President puls his own power and prestige on 
the line to fight inflation. 

Strauss says, not altogether convincingly, that he will reniain in the Ad¬ 
ministration only another year or so “I'm going to tell the President that Helen 
[his wife! and I want to go back to the Riviera.” He relumed from a holiday 
there last week to take the title of Mr Anti-Jnflaiion His first assignment: meet¬ 
ing Blumenthal over a light lunch to massage his bruised ego. Strauss felt that 
his persuasion had worked again. Said he afterward: “I’m a good partner. Mike 
is ready to work with me now, as 1 am with him ’’ ■ 
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payment of ‘Teasonable and customary'' 
fees, which in practice has meant just 
about anything that a doctor or hospital 
can get away with. Carter last week plead¬ 
ed with Congress to pass a bill he sent up 
last year setting a ceilmg on the increase 
in revenues that any hospital could reap 
(9'x the first year, less thereafter). 

F uithcr. HEW Secretary Joseph Cal- 
ifano announced some administra¬ 
tive measures designed to put a lid 
on medical inflation. Example: within 30 
days, HEW will order that Medicare pay¬ 
ments for twelve common lab tests be lim¬ 
ited to the lowest charges widely avail¬ 
able in a community, rather than average 
charges; the expectation is that high-cost 
hospitals will lower their charges rather 
than lose Medicare patients. 

Cutting ihe federal budget is an al¬ 
ternative that Washington is not yet vig¬ 
orously pursuing: right now all the pres¬ 
sures are to add a billion here and there. 
Nonetheless, there are ideas, of widely 
varying reasonableness. Some conserva¬ 
tives would shrink foreign aid, welfare. So¬ 
cial Security benefits. Alan Greenspan 
suggests reducing expenditures for public 
service employment of the jobless, a most 
dubious economy Rudolph Penner, direc¬ 
tor of tax policy studies of the American 
Enterprise Institute, a conservative think 



tanjc, more sensibly would pare the rough¬ 
ly $68 billion in federal grants-in-aid to 
state and local governments, many of 
which are now running bud^t surpluses. 

The standard target of liberal Dem¬ 
ocrats is the defense budget, which has 
leaped from $74.5 billion in fiscal 1973 to 
$117.8 billion budgeted for fiscal 1979, 
largely because of increased personnel 
costs. A presidential panel last week rec¬ 
ommended reform of exorbitant military 
pensions. Now, a 20-year veteran can re¬ 
tire at 37 and draw a full pension for the 
rest of his life. Thomas V Jones, chair¬ 
man of Northrop, a major defense con¬ 
tractor, charges that the Pentagon and its 
suppliers have come to accept cost over¬ 
runs as a way of life. He urges that the De¬ 
fense Department sign fixed-price con¬ 
tracts with no renegotiations allowed. If 
costs cannot be estimated accurately, says 
Jones, the military should award a pro¬ 
totype or development contract rather 
than a production contract. 

Even the most determined anti-infla¬ 
tion program will yield results only slow¬ 
ly. and at first these results may be dis¬ 
appointingly small. That is all the more 
reason for starting the attack now. infla¬ 
tion has indeed become part of the tissue 
of the American economy—and to let dis¬ 
eased tissue spread is a certain way to en¬ 
sure disaster ■ ■ 


Call to Waive That Raise 

T here was no rush of volunteers after Jimmy Carter sug¬ 
gested that high executives waive their pay raises for a 
year in the crusade against inflation. Corporate chiefs can 
argue that they tex) have been squeezed. According to Ar¬ 
thur Young & Co, accountants, salaries of chairmen, pres¬ 
idents and chief financial officers rose an average of 46.9% 
from 1970 through 1976, a jot higher than the consumer 
price index climb of 46.6%. In fact, these executives did not 
keep up with inflation because they were pushed into high¬ 
er tax brackets, and much of their raises was taxed away. 
Last year they did somewhat better. A sampling of proxy 
statements of 50 major companies shows that their top ex¬ 
ecutives' cash compensation—salary plus bonus—rose by al¬ 
most 11%. V. a 6% jump for inflation 

An e.\ceptional handful did spectacularly well in 1977, 
even though their raises were not much. The nation's big¬ 
gest executive earner was Henry Ford 11, chairman of Ford 
Motor Co Last week the company announced that his sal¬ 
ary and bonus edged up 2%, to $992,000. In all. General Mo¬ 
tors Chairman Thomas 
Murphy earned $975, 

000, an increase of 2 6% 
over the year before. 

Mobil Chairman Raw- 
leigh Warner Jr got 
$725,000. up 4% from 
1976 (For some other 
high executive money¬ 
makers, see listing.) 

Bonuses have be¬ 
come increasingly im¬ 
portant as stock options 


have lost some of their luster and the lop tax rate on “earned" 
income has been reduced from 70% to 50% Last year IBM 
Chairman Frank T Cary received more in bonuses ($337,- 
000) than in salary ($333,000). American Home Products 
Chairman William F. Laporte’s bonus was exactly half his 
total income of $770,000, while Augustine R Marusi, chair¬ 
man of Borden, Inc , earned a bonus of $271,000 to go with 
his salary of $296,000 

Generally, the income of a lop executive rises and falls 
in line with his company’s profits. Examples: Willard F. 
RiKkwell Jr., chairman of Rockwell International Corp,, 
got $636,000 last year, an increase of 27% on a 17% profit 
gam. Reginald H Jones, chairman of General E'ectric Co., 
received $687,000, a boost of 11%, reflecting a 17% profit 
rise Chiefs taking pay cuts included John J. Riccardo, chair¬ 
man of Chrysler With company profits down 61%. he re¬ 
ceived $427,000. a 38% reduction from the year before. 

Carter is expected to stress his pay-freeze suggestion 
when, in a week or so, he begins meeting on a fairly reg¬ 
ular basis with business leaders at the White House. 
One result of any restraints on the top executives' in¬ 
come is that raises for lower-level managers would be 

pinched to preserve the 
traditional pay gap be¬ 
tween echelons. Fur¬ 
ther, there is some ques¬ 
tion about the effective¬ 
ness of a freeze. A 
worker making $10,000 
or $15,000 will not be 
overcome with a need 
for sacrifice upon hear¬ 
ing that an executive 
earning $4(X),000 is for¬ 
going a raise. 


EXAMPLES OF *77 EXECUTIVE COMPENSATION USEOVBl’76 


Clifton C. Garvin 
Harry J. Gray 
Irvins Shaidro 
Joseph Cullman 
Edward G. Harness 
William O. Beers 
Edgar Griffiths 
James F. Ferguson 
William L. Naumam 
WimamS. Anderson 


Exxon 

United Technologies 

DuPont 

Philip MorHs 

Procter & Gamble 

Kraft 

RCA 

General Foods 

Caterpillar 

NCR 


$696,000 

$ 668,000 

$644,000 

$858,000 

$545,000 

$509,000 

$475,000 

$440,000 

$361,000 

$345,000 


14X 

3% 

lOX 

23X 

19X 

7% 

2B% 

lOX 

19X 

13X 
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Nice Surprise 
On Wall Street 

Stocks suddenly surge after 
more than a year of gloom 

B rokers know all about Wall Street’s 
legendary selling panics, but whoever 
heard of a buying panic? That is precise¬ 
ly what swept the New York Stock Ex¬ 
change late last week. In two incredible 
days of financial hebephrenia, the cav¬ 
ernous trading room echoed with delir¬ 
ious shouts and yells so loud that it was 
hard for brokers to talk to one another. 
After IS months of steadily slumping 
prices, the market had taken a sudden 
and unexpected U-turn, sending short 
sellers, who make profits by betting on 
continued declines in stock prices, run¬ 
ning for cover. 

On Thursday the Dow Jones Indus¬ 
trials climbed nine points, then surged by 
almost 20 on Friday, to close at 795, the 
highest since early January By day's end. 
52.3 million shares, worth $1.4 billion, had 
changed hands—both records. The pre¬ 
vious high volume was 44 million shares 
on Feb 20, 1976, and hopeful analysts 
were wondering whether the 1977-78 bear 
market had finally ended. 

Stocks have been long overdue for a 
recovery. From almost the moment that 
Jimmy Carter moved into the White 
House, investors began moving out of the 
market As the slide has continued. Wall 
Street has begun to look more and more 
like a bargain basement just waiting for 
shoppers. Last week they came pouring in. 
driven by random pieces of upbeat eco¬ 
nomic news (a slowdown in the growth of 
the money supply, a hefty increase in in¬ 
dustrial output during March, a firming 
dollar overseas) as well as a juicy—though 
unfounded—rumor that Exxon Corp. had 
struck oil off the New Jersey coastline In 
addition, there were reports that Presi¬ 
dent Carter was considering reducing the 
size of his proposed tax cut, a move that 
would tend to counter inflation. Buyers 
also came back because of the Street's 
herd instinct As one broker put it. inves¬ 
tors saw the gathering momentum and the 
market’s rising prices and said. “Oh God, 
it's getting away from us"—and rushed in 
before prices rose further. 

All of those factors also drew in mon¬ 
ey from abroad. Foreigners were partic¬ 
ularly intrigued by the oil-strike rumor, 
which suggested to them that the U.S.'s 
energy problems would be eased and the 
dollar would regain its stature. With some 
$400 billion in greenbacks now in foreign 
hands, an overseas rush to Wall Street 
would send stocks up sharply. Whatever 
happens next, the market’s behavior last 
week oi^t to give Washington some idea 
of how investors are prepared to respond 
if the nation ever geu a sensible energy 
program and an effective policy to fight 
inflation and prop the dollar. ■ 


icowoiW & Business 



Malcam McLean, who bougM the company 



Fred R. Sullivan, who soM the fleet 


New Skipper for 
U.^ Lines_ 

After eight curious years, 
Kidde finds a flush investor 

A n investment in one of the U.S ocean¬ 
going lines would seem now to be the 
most incautious of endeavors Overcapac¬ 
ity and underpricing, especially by the So¬ 
viet Union, have driven a lot of compa¬ 
nies to desperation Pacific Far East Line 
has sheltered under Chapter 11 of the 
bankruptcy laws, f-arrell Lines has ac¬ 
quired American Export Lines, whose 
parent company was just discharged from 
Chapter 11 

Nonetheless. Malcom Purcell Mc¬ 
Lean. one of the lesser known captains 
of American business, has just anted up 
Sill million to buy U.S Lines, whose 36 
vessels ply worldwide cargo routes The 
seller was Waller Kidde & Co., Inc., the 
New Jersey conglomerate, which now has 
a cargo full of cash 

McLean, 64, who ranks with his 
friend Daniel K. Ludwig in both his re¬ 
clusiveness and the boldness of his invest¬ 
ments, was noncommunicativc as usual 
about the purchase. "We're just buying a 
regular-going steamship company.” he 
said, adding with the understatement of 
a shrewd Scottish laird, “I think it's a good 
deal for both sides." 


When McLean makes these modest 
pronouncements the most jaded students 
of high-stakes business sit up and listen, 
carefully. His record for earning money 
is awesome. Starting back home in North 
Carolina in 1934 with a down payment 
of $30 for a secondhand pickup truck. Mc¬ 
Lean built a substantial trucking concern 
and made millions. With additional back¬ 
ing from Ludwig, whose National Bulk 
Carriers operates supertankers, McLean 
founded Sea-Land &rvice, Inc., which 
grew into the nation's foremost container- 
ship operation. In 1969 he sold Sea-Land 
to Reynolds Tobacco for about $500 mil¬ 
lion “Then through his solely owned Mc¬ 
Lean Securities Inc., he invested in a life 
insurance venture and real estate hold¬ 
ings through the South and Southwest, in¬ 
cluding Pinehurst. the 7,500-acre golf re¬ 
sort in North Carolina, 

S hipping men reckon that McLean, 
who has a modest oRice in New York 
City, would like to run U.S. Lines with a 
minimum of interference from Washing¬ 
ton. Some $44 million in U S. Lines loans 
has been guaranteed by the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment. "If McLean retired the loans," 
said one of his spokesmen, "he'd have a 
much freer hand in running the line. He 
just wants wheeling and dealing latitude.” 

There is another potential winner. 
For Fred Sullivan, 63, the red-haired 
and compulsively energetic chairman of 
Walter Kidde. the sale of U.S Lines com¬ 
pletes an eight-year saga of frustration 
and expensive litigation. Sullivan, a Lit¬ 
ton Industries alumnus who ran the con¬ 
glomerate with Founders Tex Thornton 
and Roy Ash. has built Kidde from a 
sleepy outfit into a diversified firm 
(cranes, safety equipment, sporting goods, 
etc ) with 1977 sales of $1.5 billion and 
profits of $56.7 million. But the acqui¬ 
sition of U S Lines in 1969 for $104 mil¬ 
lion in cash and slock was, Sullivan ad¬ 
mits. a grave mistake U.S Lines lost 
$1 5 million m 1970, whereupon Sulli¬ 
van began looking for a buyer for that 
arm of the Kidde empire He agreed to 
give R.J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. a six- 
year option, but trustbusters blocked the 
sale because Reynolds had acquired Mc¬ 
Lean's .Sea-Land operation 

Though U S Lines began earning 
some money in the '70s. Sullivan was de¬ 
termined to sell. He found a buyer in 
Western Union International, but for rea¬ 
sons publicly undisclosed, the Maritime 
Administration last year blocked the deal. 
McLean, who had resigned from Reyn¬ 
olds' board, then came forth with his offer, 
ultimately $111 million 

Flush with all that cash, Kidde now 
faces the fascinating problem of getting 
rid of it. Its stock is selling for $30.87 a 
share, well below the book value of $41 40. 
Us newly acquired $111 million, plus 
the fact that Kidde is a company with a 
steady earnings record, might stir up an 
unfriendly tender offer. Many a company 
would like to get hold of that cash. ■ 





Art- 


The Coming of the Pompeians 

From Italy to Boston, a blockbuster loan exhibition 



StatMtte of Aiitirodito wHh Priapus 


I n 1979 a mud slide buried Malibu fath¬ 
oms under the Pacific. There it lay for 
nearly 2,000 years; the brown Mercedes 
450s and the manuals on orgasm, the bar¬ 
nacle-encrusted Jacuzzis, tennis gear, wa¬ 
terlogged paperbacks on obscure Eastern 
cults. Cuisinarts, bud vases. I.U.D.s and 
LeRoy Neiman prints, jumbled with the 
bones of producers and promoters. Ar¬ 
chaeologists even found the calcified re¬ 
mains of a Lhasa Apso. pathetically 
clutching in its teeth the rawhide doggie 
pacifier it had tried to keep while vainly 
fleeing the cataclysm: mute testimony to 
the suddenness with which nature had re¬ 
buked (but for future museumgoers, pre¬ 
served) the frail pretensions of human cul¬ 
ture. How like us—or so the visitor to the 
resurrected city, preserved in a giant tank 


at Sea World, might reflect—the Mali- 
buvians were! How familiar their appe¬ 
tites, how quotidian their life! Curiosity, 
in this case, resurrects the cat. So it is 
with Pompeii. 

Volcanically speaking, the eruption of 
Vesuvius on Aug. 24. A.D. 79, was a squib 
compared with the more recent explo¬ 
sions of Krakatoa or Mont Pelde. But no 
seismic event has ever had wider cultural 
repercussions. Buried under 12 ft. of dead¬ 
ly ash and scoriae, the city of Pompeii 
—a flourishing town on the Bay of Na¬ 
ples. filled with rich men's villas, 
tradesmen's houses and the workshops of 
the poor—was in the moment of its snuff- 
ing-out turned into the most complete so¬ 
cial time capsule left by the Roman world. 
Since major excavatiqps of its site were 
completed in the 19th century, Pompeii 
has been one of the supreme cliches of 
tourism and. short of an archaeological 
discovery of Atlantis, which seems im¬ 
probable, it IS likely to remain so King 



Ir a wall patntlnc fram the House of the Dioecuri, the god Pan recoils from a bermaphreifite 



A wWto stork harasses a Biard while a pot t _ t a plant In a de cor a t h relstceiitMry p ointing from Pow pe irsHoiaw o f the Cplgramo 

Under the ashes in the time capsule, big-eyed portraits, hedmism, second-class sculpture and the first catastrophe novel. 











A man prope l* ■ tacrWcfail gort toward a mountoto rtirlnt mtd (ri«»rt) cl wtical trio of timo gracos is prosotved In faded PjKi^t 

Suggestions of romantic landscape, leftovers from Hellenistic vigor, and an unrivaled spectaclefor the hisiorical voyeur 




Tuts tomb had more gold and better 
works of art, but it gives little impression 
of how Egyptians below Tutankhamun's 
level lived. Pompeii has everything, even 
some mild and (by modern standards) 
charmingly humane pornography. Thus 
It has been big cultural box office ever 
since 1834, when Bulwer-Lytton's The 
Last Days of Pompeii created the catas¬ 
trophe novel as a form of entertainment 
("Alas! Alas!" murmured lone, can go 
no farther, my steps sink among the 
scorching cinders. Fly, dearest’—beloved, 
fly! and leave me to my fate!”) 

S o any exhibition based on Pompeii is 
sure of an audience. When the block¬ 
buster loan show called "Pompeii A D. 
79" was seen in London, a million people 
went to it. one may assume that on 
ns tour of Boston. Chicago, Dallas 
and New York City in 1978-79, that 
figure will be exceeded. The exhibi¬ 
tion, which opened last week at the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts, in¬ 
cludes more than 300 objects, from 
encaustic wall paintings to bronze fig¬ 
ures, pots and glass, on loan from the 
National Archaeological Museum of 
Naples and the Pompeii Antiquar- 
ium. There are even two plaster 
corpMs, dog and man, eerie and Se¬ 
gal-like in their necrotic beauty. 

Short of a trip to Pompeii, the show 
gives the best view of life in this fat 
province of the ancient world. 

In aesthetic terms, the level of the 
exhibition is decidedly uneven. Most 
of the glassware is routine, as is the 
pottery. Nor. in the 1st century A.D., 
was southern Italy a remarkable cen¬ 
ter for sculpture. The show includes 
some good late portrait busts of civic 


almost neurotically sensitive marble head 
of an adolescent boy found in the House 
of the Citharist in Pompeii, and an im¬ 
posing bronze figure, more than life sue. 
of a citi/,en laying down the law in his of¬ 
ficial toga. There are also the bronze 
grotteschi and phallic knicknacks that 
seem to have been indispensable to fash¬ 
ionable taste in this seaside resort 

But neither Pompeii nor Campania as 
a whole in the 1st century can really be 
said to have had its own sculptural style 
Instead, one gets agreeable but boneless 
replicas of a vanished Hellenistic vigor, 
as in the gilded marble statuette of Aph¬ 
rodite with Priapus from the Naples 
Museum. 

The paintings and mosaics, of course, 
are more interesting The largest surviv¬ 



Portralt of a young coupla ki carMiwnial dress 


dignitaries, one well-preserved and In the Malibu of antiquity, an air of introspection. 


ing body of painting from Roman antiq¬ 
uity was found in Pompeii and nearby 
Herculaneum, and when dug up it exert¬ 
ed a continual influence over such differ¬ 
ent artists as the old Renoir and the young 
Picasso The most elaborate and complete 
of the Pompeian mural cycles could not be 
brought from Italy. But there arc enough 
small detached panels and scenes to sug¬ 
gest the range of Pompeian painting 
There are mythological scenes, infused 
with wry humor, the painting of Pan and 
Hermaphrodiuis. from the House of the 
Dioscuri, is perhaps the best-known of 
them, showing the randy goat god recoil¬ 
ing from his mistaken pass at a hermaph¬ 
rodite. There are landscapes which, how¬ 
ever faded and abused by time, still exhale 
the delectable freshness of spring in Cam- 
pania the feathery trees and pictur¬ 
esque wildness of one image of a rag¬ 
ged man propelling a sacrificial goat 
toward a mountain temple remind 
one of Salvator Rosa 

Some of the portraits, like the one 
of a young couple in ceremonial dress 
that recalls the big-eyed siarc of late 
Egyptian funerary portraits, are of 
singular delicacy and sensitivity At 
the opposite end of the scale, there 
are also the robust still-life and kitch¬ 
en scenes, barnyard details of rabbits, 
fruit, hens and—in the House of the 
Epigrams—a fluffy pet mongrel gaz¬ 
ing at an aloe plant The taste of the 
Pompeians, their broad materialism, 
their relish for everyday life, and 
their undemanding hedonism rise 
from their art like a message in a bot¬ 
tle It may not have been a city of 
thought; but from a show like this one 
gets, and enjoys, the next best thing 
—an unrivaled opportunity for his¬ 
torical voyeurism. — Robert Hugfme 
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Music 


L ou R ee d*s Night s hade Carnivai 

Classic rock of grim wit and menace 


B ;ick at Syracuse University in the ear¬ 
ly 1960s. Lou Reed was a platoon 
leader in the campus ROTC unit. He was 
already dabbling in extreme forms of so¬ 
cial behavior and cultivating notoriety 
like a rare hothouse herb. He also want¬ 
ed out of his military commitment. To 
make sure that the authorities would 
oblige, he recalls holding a gun to the head 
of his commanding officer. It wasn’t load¬ 
ed. but this was no time to take chances. 
Lou got the boot. 

Since then he has seen quite a few 
changes and made fine, weird, wired rock- 
n’-roll music out of all of them, no mat¬ 
ter how bizarre or diverse—high school 
memories and heroin jags, sweet romanc¬ 
es and violent one-night stands, soirees 
with Warhol’s underground crew and 
cruises through the lowlife. There has 
been one constant throughout. That gun 
is still drawn, and likely loaded. Danger 
is what Lou Reed’s music has always been 
about And that makes itclassic. Vital rock 
n’ roll 

Beginning with Reed’s tenure in the 
Velvet Underground more than a dec¬ 
ade ago. he has been fashioning some of 
the strongest music you can hear any¬ 
where Going solo, he anticipated and 
helped launch both the underground and 
glitter rock extravagances of the early 
'70s; his finely focused rage, his risk-it- 
all personal reflections, have given the 
punk rockers strong inspiration. Reed's 
recent Arista album. Street Hassle, is one 
of his very best, bitterest and most ad¬ 
venturous records, prime rex^k uncondi¬ 
tionally guaranteed to give you the night 
sweats 

The voice is somewhere between a 
snarl and a come-on, the often simple mel¬ 
odies build, repeat, undulate, suddenly 
press home. Reed constantly recalls old 
rock songs, phrases lifted from ancient hit 
parades, but his images evoke C61ine mas¬ 
querading as an all-night FM deejay. 

Raised conventionally enough in 
Brooklyn and Long Island, Reed endured 
the usual humiliations of adolescence (re¬ 
called in a lovely, almost sentimental 
song called Coney Island Baby) before 
setting out for Syracuse, After that came 
a flight into the nether regions of the 
New York pop life. He soon settled down 
with Warhol’s crew of dilettantes and de¬ 
bauchees. a sojourn both memorialized 
and satirized in Reed's best-known song. 
Walk on the Wild Side, a barbed an¬ 
them to caf6 society transvestites and 
chic street hustlers. 

In the mid-'60s. he also became the 
generative force behind the Velvet Un¬ 
derground. a band notable in the era of 
peace, {knies and good vibes, for laying 


down rock music that virtually throttled 
the listener. Some of the Velvet’s music is 
still among Reed’s finest work, including 
a lengthy threnody called Heroin that is 
as devastating a drug song (‘ I'm goin' to 
try to nullify my life") as anyone has ever 
written. 

There has never been anything polite 
about Reed's music, then or now; not a 
laid-back note or a smug lie. Reed has 
seen his poetry published in the Paris Re¬ 
view and Fusion, and both stubborn bards 
and diehard rock 'n’ rollers will recognize 



Lou Reed tMre loM* bi Lm Angeiee 

efUne as an all-night FM deejay. 


—maybe even sympathize with—the sen¬ 
timents expressed in the chorus of a new 
Reed tune: 

Gimme, gimme, gimme some good 
times 

Gimme, gimme, gimme some pain 

Don‘t you know that both of them 
look ugly 

To me they always look the same 

Other tunes in the album include a de¬ 
nunciation of a former associate called 
Dirt and. best of all. Street Hassle, the al¬ 
bum's centerpiece, an eleven-minute ka¬ 
leidoscope of destruction compressed into 
three separate dramatic vignettes and 
linked by a single musical phrase. Tough 


stuff, often outright scary, as when a char¬ 
acter in one of the vi^pettes advises a fel¬ 
low junkie how to dispose of his OOed 
girlfriend; 

Grab your old lady by the feet 
And Just lay her out in the 
darkened street 
And by morning 
She "s just another hit and run 

What keeps these excursions along 
the wild side from being slumming ex- 
pediticHis is Reed's own rapt sympathy for 
the grifters, freaks and crooks who pop¬ 
ulate much of his music. Many of his songs 
are shot through with the kind of dead¬ 
end romanticism that would stir Bruce 
Springsteen (who, in fact, appears un¬ 
billed and unannounced on Street Has¬ 
sle. reciting the melancholy introduction 
to the third vignette). If Lou Reed gives 
• no quarter in his music, neither does he 
yield to sensationalism or condescension. 
"You know," he sings in Street Hassle. 
"some people got no choice/ And they 
can never find a voice/ To talk with/ That 
they can even call their own"; 

So the first thing that they see 
That allows them the right to be 
Why they follow it ' i 

You know what it called? 

Bad luck. 

I 

“I'm like an Elvis Presley with brains. i 
or Bob Dylan with looks," s-sys Reed. "If ' 
you’re intelligent at all,. I'm a lot of fun." | 
Finding the fun. however, can present a - 
problem. Despite rave reviews for Street 
Hassle and a seismic stage show with ' 
which Reed is currently touring the coun¬ 
try, playing his transparent Lucitc gui¬ 
tar, radio play—crucial to an album's sue- ; 
cess—has been very limited Says Arista | 
President Clive Davis “Every aitist of 
original talent is a commercial challenge ; | 
Quality eventually wins out." He has no j i 
intention of urging Reed to cool down or 
sUck up. 

O f late, however, the self-ordained 
““rock-“n“-roll animal ' has spruced up 
considerably, put on some weight and di¬ 
minished his waning-moon pallor. Now 
36, he lives with at least a semblance of I 
normality, sharing a Greenwich Village i 
apartment with a male lover named Ra¬ 
chael. who chews him out in the manner 
of spouses everywhere whenever Lou ! 
plays his guitar at peak volume. “The 
most frightening thing anyone can find 
out about me is how sane 1 am," Reed in¬ 
sists. glowering out from behind his wrap¬ 
around shades. 

He may not be able to make you see ; 
it quite that way. But listen to his night- j 
shade music enough, and if distinctions i 
do not actually start to disintegrate and j 
boundaries b]pr, you will at least know ; 
there is one mean street where such things ' 
happen. And you will have a taste of what 
it is like to live there. — ivCMfcs | 




In Praise of Older Women 


P erhaps it is a sign of cultural maturity, in any case, it is a wel¬ 
come. and slightly amazing, development. In an almost 
measurable way. the average age of desirability in American 
women seems to have risen by a dozen years or more Women 
who might have been inclined to .sigh ruefully at the inanity of 
a shamp<x) ad telling them, “ You'te not getting older, you're get¬ 
ting better," are starting to believe that it may actually he true 
As for men, many of whom are still afflicted by a kind of sand¬ 
box nympholepsy—the women desired being a procession of 
"playmates"—more of them are now inclined to credit the ex¬ 
perience of the Hungarian-born writer Stephen Vizinc/ey In 
his 1965 novel. In Praise of Older Women, he wrote “No girl, 
however intelligent and warmhearted, can possibly know- or 
feel half as much at 20 as she will at J5 " 

Anyone watching the popul.iconography has been able to 
see the change. In movies, it may have started two years ago in 
Robin and Marian: at 46. Audrey Hepburn played an exquisite 
and sexy Marian to Sean Connery’s aging Robin Hood This 
year, m An Unmarried Woman. Actress Jill Clay burgh por¬ 
trays a wonderful 37-year-old whose husband leaves her for a 
much younger woman, a character in the movie accurately re¬ 
marks that the husband was cra/y to make the exchange. After 
a decade of tending barricades, Jane Fonda, now 40. has emerged 
as a fascinating actress and a forceful, attractive woman. Har¬ 
per’s Bazaar, which ought to know about such matters, this 
month published its list of the nation s ten most beautiful wom¬ 
en, none is under 30 * It is painful to remember that 16 years 
ago Marilyn Monroe killed herself perhaps because, among oth¬ 
er things, she could not bear turning 36 

Men did not initiate this interest in women who are old 
enough to remember Eisenhower and Stevenson, or who still 
savor the image of Simone Signoret, everywoman’s Bogan, in a 
trenchcoat, dangling a cigarette, in Room at the Top. Rather, a se¬ 
ries of changes in women themselves- the way they run their 
lives, the way they see themselves—seems to have caused the re¬ 
sponse in men. Feminism has had much to do with it, though 
not always directly. All kinds of eddies and crosscurrents have 
swirled around the practice and politics of sex in the past ten 
years. A feminist leader was once playfully asked if there would 
be sex after women’s liberation. "Yes,” she replied, "only it will 
be better." That seems, for many, to have come true. Women, es¬ 
pecially those well past the stage of reading Tolkien, seem smaa- 
cr, funnier, sexier and more self-sufficient than before 

As the framework of the sexual drama has changed, age 

•The list. Lena Home, 60; Candice Bergen. 31; Diahann Carroll 42, t aye Dun¬ 
away, 37, Princes Grace, 48, Lauren Hulton. 32, f arrah Kawcett-Majors, 31, 
All MacGraw. 37: Elizabeth Taylor, 46: and Cheryl Tiegs. 30. 


has lost Its determining relevance. Older women are no longer 
quite so afraid of becoming involved with younger men. With 
feminism and exposure to the brittle fragility of so many mar¬ 
riages in the '70s, women of almost all ages have developed a cer¬ 
tain independence. In the past, as a matter of siKiiobiological 
order, desirable women (especially in youth-worshiping Amer¬ 
ica) tended to be thiyse of the courting age, from 17 or so to 25 
or 28 Because married women were usually considered off lim¬ 
its. the fiKus of male desire was officially rather narrow In a 
film like AH About Eve, a bitter, bitchy Darwinism could drive 
the Bette Davis charactei to despair as she hit 40. looked over 
her shoulder, and saw her youthful doppelganger clawing to re¬ 
place her Girls reaching 25 would start to panic about finding 
a husband, and many, two or ihiee yeare later, would marry 
slobs just to change their sexual prefixes 

An entire cathedral of customs and fashions was construct¬ 
ed around the rites of mating, which, especially for women, car¬ 
ried certain age regulations, or at least probabilities The ed¬ 
ifice has by no means been dismantled, but it is greatly altered 
What women wear, for example, has had psychological impact 
upon how they thought of themselves, and what they believed 
to be possible In the past, women after 25 started to dress like 
matrons. But the vivid costume party of the '60s taught women 
of all ages to wear almost any damn thing they pleased Fash¬ 
ions are more subdued now. but many women, of all gener¬ 
ations. have escaped the typecasting of dress 

F ashions have changed in part because women's roles are dif¬ 
ferent Women of 30 or 35 or 40 or older are apt to be Jug¬ 
gling a career and the care of children, often without a hus¬ 
band They have figured out their lives for themselves. They 
have style They arc grown-ups. and they don't conceal their 
ages; if their lives arc tougher, they frequently ixissess a certain 
centeredness and strength that is unavailable to those much 
younger, who seem somehow unformed, incomplete, far less in¬ 
teresting- -and sometimes unbelievably ignorant Not long ago, 
a Radcliffe senior confessed that she did not know what the Ho¬ 
locaust was. Oh my. oh my 

Age and experience do not merely ravage. They can give a 
high mellow patina to a woman's face and character—-or a 
man's As the anthropologist Claude Levi-Strauss wrote. "Age 
removes the confusion, only possible in youth, between phys¬ 
ical and moral characteristics " Women have often thought 
somewhat older men more interesting company, now men seem 
to be finding out the same thing about older women. It might 
be merely neurotic to cultivate a great age disparity on purpose. 
But Balzac, for example, discovered in Madame de Bemy, who 
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PrbKaM Grace 


I was twice as old as he, a supple and sump- 
I luous intelligence that would have been 
I impossible in a woman his own age (In¬ 
deed, the French have a rich tradition of 
appreciating older women ) 

I Physical conditioning has made a dif- 
I ference, of course. Americans, both men 
and women, are staying in better shape 
than in the past. Samuel Johnson, who 
was married to a woman 20 years his se¬ 
nior. once wrote forebodingly. For howe er 
we boast and strive,/ Life declines from 
thirty-five. But nutrition and jogging shoes 
have improved since the 18th century. 
Feminism has taught women to enpy be¬ 
ing athletes. In all of this, alas, there are 
exceptions A visit to a suburban shop¬ 
ping mall will disclose women who, at 
only 25, with pink gauze kerchiefs ban¬ 
daging their plastic curlers, with fat melt¬ 
ing down below their Bermuda shorts (it 
IS one of the enduring mysteries of life 
why heavier woman wear them), disprove 
the thesis And many women simply be¬ 
come worse fools as the years pass. It 
would be silly to sentimentalize. 

One factor involved in the attraction 
of somewhat older women is what might 
be called the narcissism of the demo¬ 
graphic bulge. The postwar baby-boom 
generation causes distensions and exag¬ 
gerations in society in whatever epoch it 
hits. The fervent cry of many of the 
boom babies in the ’60s was “Don’t trust 
anyone over 30.” Now that so many of 
them have crossed that barrier, into the 
golden twilight of their 30s. they are apt 
to glamorize their new estate just as they 
did their former. 

In the ’60s, the very fact of youth car¬ 
ried pretenses to ideological meaning 
—and a certain menace. Today, in the 
age of Donny and Marie, one thinks (un¬ 
fairly perhaps) of so many young women 
more as the merely immature. Their eyes 
tend to jiggle in blankish faces, to per¬ 
form small discos of incomprehension. 
Too often, they seem to be kittens, baby¬ 
sitters, the vestals of Shaun Cassidy. How 
much better to look across at that frank 
loveliness and steady ^ze that some 
women acquire, some time after their 
twenties, when they seem finally to have 
taken permanent possession of them¬ 
selves. — LmeaMonvw 



EWCACfO Stuart S ywhu t on, 76, first Sec¬ 
retary of the Air Force (1947-50) and tel- 
egenically handsome, four-term Demo¬ 
cratic Senator from Missouri who, he said, 
graduated from politician to statesman 
when he retired in 1976; and Am (Nancy) 
HamInKway Watsnn, 59, widow of Arthur 
K. Watson, an IBM executive and a son 
of its founding father. The wedding, in 
June, will be the second for each. 

MARMED. Aratiia Franklin. 36, long- 
reigning queen of soul, rhythm ’n’ blues, 
gospel and nearly every other popular mu¬ 
sic territory: and Clym Turman, 31, hand¬ 
some actor of stage (A Raisin in the Sun). 
film (Cooky High) and television (Peyton 
Place); in a ceremony performed by the 
bride’s father, the Rev. Clarence Frank¬ 
lin, in his Baptist church, with music by 
the Four Tops; she for the second time, 
he for the third. , 

MED. Long John Nobel, 66. dean of all-ni^t 
radio talk-show hosts whose early special¬ 
ty was interviewing hypnotists, UFO freaks 
and sundry other pitchmen of the occult: 
of cancer; in Manhattan. An eighth-grade 
dropout with a quicksilver tongue. Long 
John (6 ft 5 in ) worked as carnival huck¬ 
ster, mind reader and auctioneer before 
going on Manhattan’s WOR in 1956. In¬ 
defatigable, he came to command, 42 
hours of air time a week on wnbc, more 
than any other host in radio history 

DIED. Luckis DuBIgnon Clay, 80. uncom¬ 
promising four-star general who directed 
the rebuilding of Germany after World 
War n and masterminded the Berlin air¬ 
lift; in Manhattan A West Point grad¬ 
uate with a flair for administration. Clay 
held a number of military engineering 
posts before spearheading the U S.'s en¬ 
tire military supply system dunng World 
War II. In 1947 he became military gov¬ 
ernor of the U.S zone in Germany, where 
he stabilized the country’s economy and 
helped formulate a constitution guaran¬ 
teeing democratic elections. Confronted 
by a Russian siege of Berlin in June 1948, 
and ordered not to use military strength. 
Clay coordinated a massive daily supply 
shuttle by air to the blockaded city until 
the Soviets retreated. After retiring from 
the army in 1949. he became chairman 
of the Continental Can Company. 

DIED. Foni OirfotiHilMr Frlcfc. 83. low-keyed 
baseball commissioner (I9S1-6S) and 
president of the National League (1934- 
51); in Bronxville. N. Y. As commissioner, 
Frick remained on the sidelines, viewing 
himself primarily as an administrator in 
the employ of team owners. As National 
League president, however, he acted 
quickly and effectively in 1947 when Jack-, 
ie Robinson broke the color line and some 
of the St, Louis Cardinals threatened to ' 
strike rather than play against him. Firm¬ 
ly telling the Cardinals, “You cannot do 
this because this is America,” Frick 
quashed the threat. 
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Books 


Love, Art and the Last Puritan 

THE WORLD ACCORDING TO GARP by John Irving; Dutton. 437 pages; $10.95 

W hy IS an artist like a bear on a uni- I gerous enemy turned out to he hiin>" 
cycle’ John Irving does not have an Night thoughts turn to prophecy in a 
answer; he docs not even ask the ques- senes of chain-reaction ironies that Irvmg 
tion. Yet a bear does pedal through his controls with such authority that the most 
fourth novel, in a haunting story caged bi/arre male sexual fear and the most ter- 
within the main narrative Since Irving s rifying parental obsession are fused in a 
first novel was called Setting Free the few moments of comedy and horror Yes. 
Bears, the ursine connection is not inap- something awful happens to Garp's chil- 
propriate Bears, like artists, can elicit dren. bin to have one's emotions manip- 
both fascination and fear Both can be ulated as skillfully, one would have to go 
primitive, matted, smelly and wild, and back to the riding accident suffered by 
both can learn tricks, be domesticated, Tony and Brenda Last's son in hvelyn 
cleaned up and made cuddly Waugh s /1 Handful of Dust 


TS Garp, the writer-hero of The The World Atcording to Carp viz\o(\g, 
World According to Carp. \&\xdiT\\V.e He family novel, spanning four generations 



John Irving in an arm-wrestling match with his son at home in Putney, Vt. 


A .sorrowful awareness that life isJhtx and the soul of man hut dreums and vapoi s 

IS short, powerfully built, a former school- and two continents, crammed with mci- 
boy wrestler, a man dedicated to phys- dents, characters, feelings and ciaft The 
leal fitness, writing fiction, cooking and components of black comedy and melo- 
keeping house while his wife teaches lit- drama, pathos and tragedy, mesh effort- 
erature to arrogant, randy college stu- lessly in a tale that can also be read as a 
dents. Garp is also fiercely protective of commentary on art and the imagination 
his two children “There was so much Garp himself begins m an act of high- 
to worry about, when worrying about ly spiced imaginaiton During World War 
children, and Garp worried so much ILhismothcr, Nurse Jenny Fields, climbs 
about everything- at times, especially in into bed with a ball-turret gunner who 
these throes of insomnia, Garp thought has been lobotomi/cd by a piece of flak 
himself to be psychologically unfit for The gunner. Technical Sergeant Garp. 
parenthood. Then he worried about that, dies shortly afterward, leaving only the 
too, and felt all the more anxious for initials of rank for his son's first name, 
his children. What if their most dan- For Jenny, her one and only sexual ex¬ 


perience is a calculated insemination con¬ 
sistent with her independent nature. As 
she writes years later in A Sexual Su.s- 
pect. the autobiography that makes her fa¬ 
mous. "1 wanted a job and I wanted to 
live alone. That made me a sexual sus¬ 
pect Then I wanted a baby, but 1 didn't 
want to have to share my body or my life 
to have one That made me a sexual sus¬ 
pect llXI " 

The novel is strategically seeded with 
role reversals. Garp. raised on the cam¬ 
pus of a New England boys' schtxil where 
his mother is head nurse, exhibits strong 
maternal instincts, m addition to virility 
as a lover, athlete and writer His wife’s at¬ 
titudes conform to the demands of a con¬ 
ventional careei When she decides to 
have an afl'air. she behaves with all the 
distracting caution of the philandering 
commuter The most striking sexual sus¬ 
pect IS Roberta Muldoon, formerly Rob¬ 
ert, a transsexual who once played tight 
end for the Philadelphia Eagles. She is 
Garp's closest friend and squash partner. 

Though Irving never plays these char¬ 
acters for easy laughs, they all display a 
humor founded on the sorrowful aware¬ 
ness that life IS flux and the soul of man 
but "dreams and vapors " Ciarp is a retid- 
er of Marcus Aurelius’ Meditations He is 


Excerpt 

Like a gunman hunting his 
HH victim like the child mo¬ 
lester the parent dreads. Garp 
stalks the sleeping spring suburbs 

. the people snore and wish and 
dream, theii lawnmowers at rest; it 
IS loo cixil for their air conditioners 
to be running A few windows are 
I 0 |-)en, a few refrigerators are hum¬ 
ming There is the faint, trapped 
warble from some televisions tuned 
in to The Late Show, and the blue- 
gray glow from the picture tubes 
throbs from a few of the houses To 
Garp this glow looks like cancer, in¬ 
sidious and numbing, pulling the 
world to sleep Maybe television 
causes cancer. Garp thinks, but his 
real irritation is a writei's irritation- 
he knows that wherever the TV 
glows, there sits someone who isn't 
reading 

Garp moves lightly along the 
stieel, he wants to meet no one. His 
running shoes arc loosely laced, his 
trick shorts flap, he hasn't worn a 
jcx;k because ne hasn't planned to 
run Though the spring air is eixil, 
he wears no shirt In the blackened 
houses an tKcasional dog snorjies as 
Garp passes by Fresh from love- 
making. Garp imagines that his 
scent is as keen as a cut strawber¬ 


ry He knows the dogs can 
smell him 
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also one of the last puritans, pondering 
lust as the enemy of order and family, 
and sloth as the bane of the artist. Oddly, 
so is experience. As events overtake him. 
he finds it harder to write: "Carp could 
now be truthful only by remembering, and 
that methrxl—as distinct from imagining 
—was not only psychologically harmful 
to him but far less fruitful." 

Such insights give Irving’s characters 
an intense humanity that raises them 
far above the agitprop of radical fem¬ 
inism and militant homosexualism. Jenny 
Fields and her son are two exceptional 
people working out their destinies in a 
world that consistently misunderstands 
them. Jenny's bestseller attracts a cult 
of fanatic man-hating women who have 
cut out their tongues to commemorate a 
celebrated rape victim, As an artist 
Garp must defend against those who 
confuse autobiography and imagination 
“He would always say that the art of fic¬ 
tion was the act of imagining truly—was. 
like any art. a process of selection Mem¬ 
ories and personal histones—all the rec¬ 
ollected traumas of our unmemorable 
lives'—were suspicious models for fic¬ 
tion." Eventually both mother and son 
inflame the passions of the emotionally 
maimed and suffer the class'ic fates of 
saints and poets. 

The World According to Garp is an ex¬ 
traordinary work whose achievement is 
echoed in Carp's own discovery "that 
when you arc writing something, every¬ 
thing seems related to everything else " 
That is easier said than written, but John 
Irving has written it. At .J6. he moves 
into the front rank of America's young 
novelists. — HJLSiepfttrd 

Irish Lib 

FINAL PAYMENTS 

by Mary Gordon 

Random House: 297pages: $8.95 

T hings are a little out of the ordinary 
at 50-12 Dover Road. Queens For 
eleven years. Isabel Mexire has been nurs¬ 
ing her widowed father through a series 
of debilitating strokes The first occurred 
when she was 19. and she has done the 
dirty, exhausting job all by herself She is 
aware that almost no one of her gener¬ 
ation would make the choice that she did. 
but she likes the "balletic routine" of car¬ 
ing for an invalid. There had been an ugly, 
whining housekeeper named Margaret 
Casey, but Isabel loathed her and sum¬ 
moned the force to throw her out of the 
house 

Final Payments, the best first novel 
in many months, begins at old Joe Moore's 
funeral. At the graveside are weeping 
priests. Mary Gordon knows the Irish 
Catholic enclaves of New York leihally 
well. The priests had been her father's 
companions, in his decline drinking for 
hours in his house and haranguing each 
other about baptism of desire. Moore him¬ 


self was a militant soldier of Christ and a 
right-wing fanatic: "His sympathies were 
with the South in the Civil War and the 
Spanish Fascists He believed that Vol¬ 
taire and Rousseau could be held person¬ 
ally responsible for the mess of the twen¬ 
tieth century." But if his opinions were 
unfashionable and possibly barbaric, he 
knew something about the nature of his 
God's love for man, something his child 
has to learn 

Isabel skips eagerly out of her eleven- 
year retirement Helped by two old Dover 
Road pals who have long since quit the 
neighborhood, she soon has smart clothes 
and a social service job m upstate New 
York She sells the old house, moves to 
the Hudson Valley and falls lyrically in 
love with a married man. 

Then, of course, everyihmg turns in¬ 
side out She realizes that what interests 
people most about her is her bizarre and 
medieval past The do-gooder work helps 
no one Her lover's wife confronts her. 
screaming. "You're a gcxxl ixiison." Is¬ 
abel flees her whole new world There will 
be another job and another man for her. 
but before she can reach out for them, 
she must go back to Margaret Casey. It 
was not the old woman's spiteful tongue, 
her sloth, her mawkish novenas or her 
copies of the Sacred Heart Me.':\eiiger that 
Isabel hated It was that her father loved 



Novell^ _ 

Keep a little space at the edge of the table. 


Margaret, wit|i an engaged love for the 
wretched of God's earth, those who spend 
their lives trying to keep a little Space at 
the edge of the table. From the opening 
rites of burial, laced with fine Irish mal¬ 
ice. the reader relaxes, secure in the hands 
of a confident writer. That assurance lasts 
right through the book, although Final 
Payments is an ambitious debut. Gordon 
goes beyond any formulas about sheltered 
young women entering the world and 
learning through suffering. Isabel is a 
sympathetic but varied character What 
she says of her father applies to her as 
well: "His mind had the brutality of a 
child's or an angel's " 

If Gordon is to be linked with her el¬ 
ders and betters, the closest is perhaps 
Elizabeth Bowen In some ways. Final 
Payiiienis is a lower-class Death of the 
Heart, in its controlled structure and in 
the daring with which b<nh writers force 
collisions of conscience and will. But per¬ 
haps the most heartening asjiect of the 
new book is one that is almost incidental 
to it, the passages about Isabel and the 
two women friends who help her. The mo¬ 
ments of warmth and the strains that 
gradually heal are written with openness 
and unself-consciousness. It is as if the 
painfully aggressive voices of the past dec¬ 
ade had finally been heard, understood 
and absorbed 

Mary Gordon's Dover Road was ac¬ 
tually a heavily Catholic section of Val¬ 
ley Stream. L 1. Her mother, "a nice Cath¬ 
olic girl " and now a legal secretary, has 
lived in the same house for 58 years Mary, 
who IS 29. sometimes ftels. like Isabel, 
that the most interesting part of her life 
is her past Her father's family were the 
only Jews in Lorain. Ohio. They man¬ 
aged to send their son to Harvard, but he 
dropiJed out and knocked around Eurotx; 
fora few years. .Says Mary "Heoncestait- 
cd a girlie magazine called Hot Dog. When 
I was a teen-ager I found one and tore it 
up. Now I'd give anything for a copy." 
Her father then converted to a rather 
strenuous Roman Catholicism and spent 
the rest of his life the died when Mary 
was eight) starting right-wing religious 
magazines, "things like Catholic Interna- 
tiorial. "that lasted for an issue or two 

hen he was alive, I was O K . I 
Ww was terrific." says Mary “After¬ 
ward I was a mess What I secretly knew 
was important was not important to any¬ 
one else." A world of intellect and glam¬ 
our seemed enragingly beyond grasp 
There was certainly no trace of it in pa- 
riKhial schools. Mary Gordon recalls the 
chants of chemistry class: "What does co¬ 
valent bonding remind us of’" “The mys¬ 
tical body of Christ" 

She fought her family and her teach¬ 
ers to go to Barnard, and later did post¬ 
graduate work at Syracuse University. 
Four years ago. she married a British an¬ 
thropologist. The idea for Final Payments 
came from the old neighborhood. "I 
thought of women of my mother's gen- 
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How one good vehicle chose another 
and made export history. 
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Books 


eration who ted sacrificed lives for some¬ 
one in their family. There is a terrible 
human need when the body conks out, 
but no one in my generation gives over 
his life. I began by wondering what would 
happen." The Ixxjk took two years to 
write. After it was turned down by a cou¬ 
ple of publishers. Gordon took it around 
to her Barnard teacher. Critic Elizabeth 
Hardwick. Her advice was to switch the 
narrative from the third to the first per¬ 
son. It took three months and transformed 
the lxx)k. 

Mary Gordon is frightened about the 
money that she is making—$300,000 from 
the paperback sale, for example. "1 de¬ 
serve something, but not all that.” she 
muses. She will take a trip to Spain, teach 
a course on the religious novel at Amherst 
next year, finish a new book and “look 
into causes that need help" if that money 
piles up too high. First, tike Isabel after 
her liberation, she will buy some clothes at 
Bloomingdale's. — MarthaDuffy 

Cracked 

Alabaster 

THE YOUNG HAMILTON, 

A BIOGRAPHY 
by James Thomas Flexner 
Little, Brown; 497pages: SJ5 

L ike Hamlet and Polonius interpreting 
the shapes of clouds, psychohistorians 
lend to find whatever emotional appari¬ 
tions they need to prove a thesis—as if 
the Third Reich, for example, could be 
explained by little Hitler’s toilet train¬ 
ing. Fortunately, Historian James T. 
Flexner is temperate and plausible 
enough in his psychologizing about the 
young Alexander Hamilton to offer a fas¬ 
cinating new analysis of a precocious 
and odd career. 

His earlier biographers, often hagiol- 
atrous in their enthusiasm for Hamilton, 
have known that he was born illegitimate 
in the Leeward Islands of the West In¬ 
dies, his father the disinherited fourth son 
of an aristocratic Scots family. That part 
of the Hamilton story, briefly told, has 
suggested a certain domestic warmth sur¬ 
rounding the child, and even a hint of af¬ 
fluence. Flexncr’s research, he says, 
“turns the accepted story completely up¬ 
side down. 1 found not affluence but rel¬ 
ative squalor, not warmth but betrayal. 
Hamilton’s home was a shambles ' Be¬ 
ing illegitimate. Alexander was officially 
designated an “obscene child." His moth¬ 
er Rachel was evidently something of a 
slut; before taking up with Hamilton's fa¬ 
ther, she served time in jail on St Croix 
for commitUQg adultery—“whoring with 
everyone," said her husband's complaint 
in court. Hamilton's father, a feckless ro- 
ma 'tiiyiod bankrupt merchant, eventu¬ 
ally Islprted Rachel and their two chil¬ 
dren -or perhaps, as Flexner thinks, was 
himself abandoned by Rachel. When Ra- 



Ha mlHon as Revolution ary War o fficer__ 

An ever-denied release from inner wounds 


chel died in 1768. Alexander Hamilton 
was a child of eleven, alone in the world 
Flexner, author of a magisterial four- 
volume life of George Wa.shington, be¬ 
lieves that this chaotic childhood left 
Hamilton, for all his brilliance, a strange 
and scarred man. “by far the most psy¬ 
chologically troubled of the founding fa¬ 
thers " He finds in Hamilton two very dif¬ 
ferent, constantly warring creatures. One 
is the paragon of eighth-grade history, log¬ 
ical. visionary, very nearly alabaster; the 
other, "the semimadman who sought from 
the world an ever-denied release from in¬ 
ner wounds. . The accomplished, smooth 
and brilliant man of the world could at 
any moment change hysterically, invis¬ 
ibly, for the time being decisively, into 
an imperiled, anguished child " In Flex- 
ner's formulation, Hamilton bore a life¬ 
long grudge against his mother and cher¬ 
ished a romantic dream of aristocracy and 
vanished honor; it was the only thing his 
father had to leave him 

T he legacy, from both sides, made 
Hamilton a kind of perpetual outsid¬ 
er, with a low and cynical opinion of hu¬ 
man beings. He thought men must be led 
through their interests and vices rather 
than their affections and virtues. Left so 
vulnerable, he was obsessed by power and 
order. He sought father figures—a role 
filled for some time by Washington; he be¬ 
came Washington's de facto chief of staff 
at the astonishing age of 20. Hamilton was 
given to nervous collapses, irrational 
eruptions and an anxious preoccupation 


with personal glory. It seemed somehow 
right that such a touchy man should die in 
a duel. Fortunately, Flexner never i*r- 
mits his psychological theories, which 
seem sound enough if not pursued to pre¬ 
posterous lengths, to overwhelm this rich 
and very solid biography, ending with 
Hamilton's 26th year, two decades before 
his death. Militarily, the American Rev¬ 
olution was such an itinerant enterprise, 
that some of Flexner’s long trudges with 
the Continental Army can be wearing. 
But the flashing precocity of Hamilton’s 
progress is engrossing. 

The logic of Hamilton's ambitions 
dictated that he should have become 
President of the country he did so much 
to create; it is just as well that the honor es¬ 
caped him. When Jefferson once re¬ 
marked that he thought the greatest men 
in history were Francis Bacon, Isaac 
Newton and John Lecke. Hamilton re¬ 
plied that, no, the greatest man who ever 
lived wasCaesar. —LancelHonvw 
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9. A Stranger Is Watching. Clark (9) 
10. Whistle, Jones 

NONFICTION 

1 The Complete Book of Running, 
Fixx (I ) 

2 My Mother/ My Self. Friday Q) 

3 The Amityville Horror, 

4 The Ends of Power. Haldeman 
with DiMona 0) 

5. The Only Investment Guide You'll 
Ever Need. Tobias (6) 

6. All Things Wise and Wonderful, 
Hernot (4> 

7 Gnomes, Huygen <t Poorivliet (7) 

8 The Final Conclave. Martin (10) 

9. IfLifcIsaBowlofCherries— 
What Am 1 Doing in the Pits'’. 
Bombect 

10. The Second RingofPower. 
Castaneda (9) 
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A world of difference. 



Jerusalem Pbris 


All Inler-Continentcd hotels have one thing in eoinnion —a standard ofluxiityand 
service which is unsurpassed. For example, each of our holds has a Guest Relal ions 
OITiccr. whose Job it is to help ensure that you led completely at home, wherever 
you are. 

But in many other ways, there’s a world of dilTerence between each and every one 
of our 34 hotels in Europe and the Middle F^ast. Bec ause we make sure that each 
Inter Continental hotel rdleets the atmosphere and cult ure of its location. 

'Phis is more than a matter ofsimply providing a few local dishes in the restaurant. 
In many ways it Is a hard thing to pin cIouti; but the e.xperiencc'd Iravdier will 
recognise it at once, and with pleasure. 

This means that whenever and wherever yc)u stay w'ith us. you’ll kncjw where you 
are...Dubai or Prague. Istanbul or Warsaw, Cologne or Londcai. Becau.se each and 
every Inter-Continental hotel is not only at the heart ot the city— it’s a part ol the city. 

On your next trip, come and stay with us. Wlierever you are. wcdl make you fed at 
home! 

WINTER* CONTI NENTALHOTELS 

Whenyoi^ve seen one,3^u haveift seen them all. 
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Now you can hove doy/dote convenience combined with 
superb quartz accuracy in q watch of slim elegance. 

EIKO ULTRA-THIN DAY/DATE QUARTZ 
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Those Lawyers 

To the Editors: 

You’ve offered up's challenge in your 
article on lawyers [April 10]. Grouping 
any profession into generalities is never 
satisfactory, but you’ve certainly hit the 
most frequently discussed issues in any 
bar as^iation. 

What are the answers? 

Beth H. Seiger, Public Relations Director 
Monroe County Bar Association 
Rochester 

We complain about troublesome deal¬ 
ings with lawyers, but how many of us 
would prefer to go through the simple pro¬ 
cess of Red Brigades’ kangaroo courts, im¬ 



posing “proletarian justice” as in the case 
of Aldo Moro and others? 

Alter all, lawyers, as entrepreneurs, 
are paramount elements of a free society, 
and they remain the most effective cham¬ 
pion of human rights and liberty. 

Ly Hoang 
Paris 

As a prospective law student, I was 
disappointed but not discouraged by what 
the future holds for lawyers in relation to 
reputation and ethics. Are lawyers cor¬ 
rupt? Possibly: but only as corrupt as we 
allow them to be for our own benefits. 

Edward Lucas 

j New York City 

! It should be clear by now that we are 
j all the victims of lawyers, whether we 
' have to use their services or not. Lawyer- 
I counsels, lawyer-judges and lawyer-legis¬ 
lators produce the rules and regulations 
the rest of us are required to live by. Then 
they get rich enforcing those rules and 
regulations. 

Peter K. Dane 
Los Angeles 

Among the most significant factors 
I contributing to the boom in litigation 
thiot^hout the t970s is the general pop¬ 




ulation’s stubborn litlgic^ess over even 
the most mundane issues, coupled with ei¬ 
ther a tragic inability or an outright re¬ 
fusal to face and solve routine daily prob¬ 
lems that should not even require the 
intervention of third parties, let alone the 
involvement of our judicial system. 

Terrance C. Sullivan. Attorney 
Atlanta 

As the wife, daughter, sister-in-law, 
niece and cousin of lawyers, and, 1 hope, 
the mother of two future ones, I am in¬ 
sulted, annoyed, disgusted, unhappy, mad 
and furious at your coverage of the state 
of the legal profession in America. 

The legal tradition established in our 
family through many years has been a 
long and distinguished one of unselfish 
service to our community. 

Rosalie A. Riccio 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 

After being victimized by lawyers for 
the past three years, I do not think it 
would be hard to live without them. I 
know it is not possible in my lifetime, but 
surely I won’t find any in heaven. 

Patricia Stickel 
Wheeling, W Va. 

Your article on lawyers was a refresh¬ 
ing change of pace As physicians are 
threatened daily by legal vultures from 
private, government and consumer sec¬ 
tors, 1 enjoyed seeing the shoe on the other 
foot for once. 

Sam J. Sugar, M.D 
Evanston, III. 

Your discussion of the exorbitant le¬ 
gal fees that the citizens of this nation 
face each day reminded me of the wis¬ 
dom recently delivered to a colleague of 
mine by his professor: "Remember, the 
best client is a scared millionaire." 

Lawrence K. Gottlieb 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Oil Spill 

The main lesson from the calamity 
(Amoco Cadiz) [April 10) is not the need 
for more control of tanker traffic along 
the French coast or any other coast It is 
the far more urgent need to insist that 
the standards of crew seamanship and of 
seaworthiness of tankers flying flags of 
convenience should be the same as those 
of the real maritime nations. Ships and 
crews that do not match these standards 
ought to be banned from our coasts and 
ports. 

Stanley Grant 
Bngnoles, France 

As I read the disheartening story of 
"history’s biggest oil spill.” one question 
loomed high in my mind: Why are 
Frenchmen wielding pitchforks and 
scrubbing rocks on the blackened beach¬ 
es of the Brittany ctast? 

The oil was spilled by an American- 


owned tanker. Americans should be 
cleaning it up. 

Robert Durback 
Cleveland 


Inflation, a Crime 

Thank you for Marshall Loeb’s co¬ 
gent Essay on inflation (April 101. I’m 
more than willing to make the sacrifices 
and cast the votes to give Loeb’s propos¬ 
als a chance. I feel more and more that in¬ 
flationary federal economic policies are a 
crime against taxpayers, robbing us of our 
earnings, our buying power and our stan¬ 
dard of living. 

We consider pickpocketing illegal; 
can inflationary Government actions be 
any less culpable? 

George V. Vinson 
Denair, Calif. 

I am astounded that your Essay can 
address the question of battling inflation 
without mentioning our enormous mili¬ 
tary budget. Time is daydreaming to ex¬ 
pect any significant progress in combat¬ 
ting inflation without important cuts in 
that swiiler of federal money 

Morris H. Crawford 
Alexandria. Va. 

In your “Ten Ways to Cut Inflation,” 
you fail to mention the most effective way 
to deal with the problem. Inflation, the re¬ 
sult of too much money relative to the 
amount of goods produced, can be cur¬ 
tailed by a reduction in the rate of growth 
of the money supply. Without reduced 
money growth, none of the ten proposals 
in your Essay would have any effect on 
the basic rate of inflation. 

Lawrence K. Roos, President 
Federal Reserve Bank of St. Louis 
St. Louis 

Ironically, Loeb’s multifaceted attack 
on inflation would have the most dele¬ 
terious effects on groups with relatively lit¬ 
tle political clout (i.e. farmers, low-in¬ 
come laborers and the elderly), not the 
special-interest groups he so deplores. 

John Engebretson 
New Auburn. Wis. 


Graphics of Koliwltz 

I enjoyed your article “The Anguish 
of the Northerners” (March 27) I agree 
that the impact of German expressionism 
has been much neglected. It is not well 
known to the art world that German ex¬ 
pressionism had a strong influence on the 
new art movement of China. 

The whole world v/as going through 
a period of social turmoil around the ear¬ 
ly part of the 1930s. As early as 1931, the 
great Chinese literary hero Lu Hsun 
(1881-1936) introduced the graphic work 
of Kathe Kollwitz (1867-1945) to the Chi¬ 
nese art circle for the first time. In Lu's 
essay Written in the Middle of the Night 
of April 7,1936, he mentioned how much 
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he was impressed by the expressive pdW' 
er of KoUwitz’s graphics in depicting sof ^ 
cial injustice and human sufifieiing. ‘niree 
months before his death, Lu publi^ed the 
first book in Chinese on the graphic work 
of KoUwitz. There is no doubt that the 
graphics of KoUwitz have had a strong in¬ 
fluence on Chinese woodcut printing nom 
the t930s till today. 

Too Ho 
Hong Kong 


Stacy's Day 

Your article “Stacy’s Day at the Abor¬ 
tion Clinic’’ [April 10] demonstrates how 
sad it is that it is so simple to forget the 
murder of an unborn child with a shop¬ 
ping spree for new shoes and a raincoat. 

Cherie Johnson 
Seattle 

0 

It is not easy for a woman to decide 
to have an abortion; much soul searching 
is done. It is not an instant, careless de¬ 
cision. To be bombarded with the right-to- 
life literature and ridicule seems as in¬ 
human as the very process they are trying 
to prevent. 

Jud)/ Astbury 
Andover, Mass. 


Let There B« a Net 

The death of Karl Wallenda at the 
age of 73 [April 31 is yet another exam¬ 
ple of many fatal falls from the high wire. 
Why don’t these artists realize that a safe¬ 
ty net between them and the ground does 
not diminish their expertise? 

We treasure the high-wire men’s sldll. 
Why won’t they treasure their lives? 

Richard Tang Chi Nlng 
Hong Kong 


Defemflng the Afiwndnieiit 

In the article “Halftime Confidence 
on Panama’’[April 3], you label as absurd 
an amendment I introduced to the Pan¬ 
ama Canal treaty. 

While you quoted portions of Senator 
Moynihan's attack on me and my amend¬ 
ment. you failed to mention a single fa¬ 
vorable argument or the fact that 36 other 
Senators saw fit to support it. It is not ab¬ 
surd for the U.S. to establish a simple, 
legal basis from which to operate should 
Panama abrogate the treaty. Both Pan¬ 
amanians and Americans deserve to 
know what standard will apply if the trea¬ 
ty is not upheld. My amendment made it 
clear that if Panama goes back on this 
agreement, all other agreements and trea¬ 
ties we had with the Panamanians would 
re-enter into force. 

Malcolm Wallop 
U.S. Senator, Wyoming 
Washington, D.C. 
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A smart set for the jet set. 

At Matsushita Electric, it didn't take us long to 
get the message about what you want in a portable 
radio. 

"Get to work on a sensitive AM/FM set small 
enough to slip inside a shirt pocket," we told our 
designers. 

It was asking a lot, but they managed it. 

True to the brief, the RF-015 is a mere 15.7mm 
thick. It weighs a wispy 160 grms. Including batteries. 

It has a powerful 9.5mm thick rare-earth-magnet 
speaker with a specially developed film cone. And 
a n^.yariaWe|;ifpacitor---one of the bulkiest parts 


of any set—only 7mm thick. 

National is part of Japan's largest consumer 
electronics group—Matsushita Electric. 

This year, we're celebrating our 60th anniversary. 
Our founder started the business in 1918, making 
electric light fittings in his living room. We got 
where we are today because we believe in making 
what people want. 

When it comes to portable radios, that means 
a set that's tailored to fit your pocket and your pay 
packet. 

HI National 

Natwnal, Panasonic and Technics are the hrandnames of Matsushita Electric 


“Cabin personnel were outstanding 
low^k^ efficient and gracious.” 

This is an authentic passenger statement. 
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On a vdume of 21^289.560 duuv», 
th« New Yortc Stock Exchange Compos¬ 
ite closed at 52.64, up 1.42 for the week 
ending April 21, 1978. The Dow Jones 
30 stock industrial iverage was 812.80, 
up 17.67. Standard &. Poor’s 500 stock in¬ 
dex was 94.34, up 1.42. Among signifi¬ 
cant N.Y.S.E. Stocks; 


Stock 

Allied Chom 
Alum Co Am 
AmorAIrlinot 
Am Brandi 
Am Con 
AmMoton 
AT»T 
Avon Prod 
Both Stool 
Booing 
Burroughi 
CotorTroc 
Chome Inti 

Chryilor 
Clark Ec^ip 
Control D^o 
DuPont 
Eoitorn Air 
East Kodak 
Eimork 
Enon 
Ford Motor 
Con Dynam 
Gon Eloc 
Gon Foods 
Gon Motors 
Gon Tola El 
Go Poe 
Goodyear 
Greyhound 
Gulf Oil 
Inco Ltd 
IBM 

IntHorv 
Int Paper 
Int Tola Tel 
Johns Man 
K-Mort 
LTVCorp 
Litton Ind 
Lockheed 
McOOoug 
Merck Co 
3M 

Mobil Oil 
NCR 
Owens III 
Poe Gas a El 
Pan Am 
PenneyJC 
Philip Morris 
Polaroid 
ProcGam 
RCA 

Reynolds Ind 
Rockwell Inti 
Sears Roe 
Shell Oil 
StdOilCol 
Tenneco 
Texaco Inc 
Textron 
Time Inc 
TWA 
UAL Inc 
Union Cor 
US Steel 
UtdTechnol 
Weitinghouse 
Woolwo^ 
Xerox 


Net 
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23 
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None 
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“Knowledse Is of two kinds; 
we know a sub|ect ourselves 
or we know where we can 
set information upon itr 

Samuel Johnson 1709—1784 

Although most companies planning multi¬ 
national strategies know the market very well 
indeed, it can be helpful to know where to get 
additional information on it. 

If your company is searching for such infor¬ 
mation on a city, a country, or a continent, we’d 
suggest you get in touch with your nearest TIME 
advertising sales office. 

There you’ll find studies on international 
trends useful to any company planning a multina¬ 
tional marketing strategy. 

They’re yours for the asking. Let TIME help you. 



For multinational marketing 
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A Letter from the Publisher 

S he had a reputation for being a very private person, often temperamental, 
always a perfectionist. She would not be an easy subject, warned her 
friends. But.when Gelsey Kirkland agreed to be interviewed by Time Cor¬ 
respondent Bairy HiUenbrand for this week’s story, she approached the task 
with the same dedicated professionalism that has made her at 25 the nation’s 
youngest star ballerina. 

She met HiUenbrand over dinner at Chicago’s Bismarck Hotel. In blue 
jeans and a boggy smock, without her stage makeup and wigs, she bore little re¬ 
semblance to the ethereal Giselle or the wide-eyed Clara of TTte Nutcracker 
HiUenbrand had watched her perform on a recent evening. 

Her casual appearance was deceptive. For three hours Kirkland kept HU- 
Icnbrand at the table, speaking with remarkable perception and good humor 

twTMAi about her commitment to 
the fantastical and fiercely 
competitive world of dance. 
There, and in a second ses¬ 
sion at Washington's Wa¬ 
tergate Hotel, she answered 
all questions about her on- 
and offstage rivalry with 
Sister Johnna, a dancer her¬ 
self; her maturing relation¬ 
ship with Choreographer 
George BalanchiiVe; her 
feelii^ about music; the 

KMdandnlaMii« Witt Gray (left) MdHUlMUtran^ physical breakdown that 

lost her a starnng movie 
role in The Turning Point; &n6 her new-found artistic maturity. When she dis¬ 
covered that her interviewer was a fellow New Yorker, she also celebrated the 
Upper West Side. HUlenbrand had feared she would have trouble expressing 
in words the nuances that her body projects onstage, but he was pleasantly sur¬ 
prised: “After relating to her every muscle in practice for years, Gelsey has 
that same intimate self-awareness that Zen Buddhists have.” 

Associate Editor Paul Gray, who wrote the story from HUlenbrand's re¬ 
ports and those of Reporter-Researcher Rosemarie Tauris Zadikov, was also 
impressed by Kirkland's candor when they met in her teacher’s studio. A re¬ 
cent convert to the world of dance. Gray confessed he had indulged in a few 
Walter Mitty fantasies of joining her onstage. With that, she reached down 
and pulled off his left shoe. “Good extension,” she judged as she tugged at 
Gray's foot while the nonplused writer tried to stretch it. Did the young bal¬ 
lerina have any hope for the 38-year-old aspiring dancer? Proclaimed a Gel¬ 
sey as graceful offstage as she is on: "It’s never too late.” 


Index Coven Photographs; Logan Bentley; AP; Aldo Durazzi 
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A Guide to This Week’s TIME 


COVER STORY: p. 8 Italian police seemed overwhelmed by 
the unending course of violence in their beleaguered nation. At¬ 
tacks by the Red Brigades and other extremist groups rose from 
750 in 1976 to 1,300 last year, and could reach more than 3,000 
this year, according to Rome University Sociologist Franco Fer- 
ratotti. Government statistics showed that in the past three 
months alone, terrorists were responsible for 17 deaths and 227 
injuria, a 25% increase over 1977, plus 900 bombings, double 
last year’s figure. But the case of former Premier Aldo Moro tran¬ 
scended even those tragic facts. Despite an unprecedented na¬ 
tional dragnet employing some 30,000 men, police turned up 
no trail. Early on in the case, word was quietly passed in the un¬ 
derworld and extreme-left circles that information on Moro 
could bring a reward of $1 million and a passport to a safe exile 
of choice. There were no takers. 

WORLD: p. 17 The latest Anglo-American mission to South¬ 
ern Africa may have helped to refine the Anglo-American strat¬ 
egy for trying to solve the Rhodesian problem. Cyrus Vance's 
immediate aim is to bring about a roundtable conference be¬ 
tween the two sides in what amounts to a civil war: Prime Min¬ 
ister Ian Smith and his three t.lack partners in the ‘'internal 
settlement" on the one hand, and the guerrilla leaders of the Pa¬ 
triotic Front. Joshua Nkomo and Robert Mugabe, on the other, 
p. 19 For the first time since Communist tanks rumbled into 
Saigon in April 1975, units of North Vietnamese police and mil¬ 
itary in armored vehicles late last month rolled into the old 
South Vietnamese capital and positioned themselves at key in¬ 
tersections. Thus began what one Vietnamese paper called "a 
coup d'itat against the bourgeoisie.” In effect, it was a harsh, be¬ 
lated attempt by Hanoi's rulers to stamp out the thriving ves¬ 
tiges of capitalism in the South. 

ECONOMY & BUSMESS: p. 34 In Hong Kong, employees 
of the Sun Hung Kai brokerage firm were roused out of their 
beds one midnight to come in and handle a flood of orders to 
buy stocks in New York, where it was 11 a m. the previous day 
and where the long depressed stock market soared more than 
55 points in the six trading days through last Thursday. Big 
board volume during the week totaled 212 million shares, eas¬ 
ily eclipsing the previous record of 162 million shares traded in 
the last week of January 1976. Trading was still dominated last 
week by institutions such as pension funds, mutual funds, in¬ 
surance companies and foreign investors who believe that Amer¬ 
ica is economically strong and socialist-proof. News that the 
U.S. Treasury plans to sell 1.8 miHion ounces of U.S. gold over 
the next six months helped lift the dollar to 2.08 German marks 
and 226 Japanese yen, v. lows of 1.99 and 218 a few weeks ago. 

UNTTEO STATESl'p. 20 President Carter could probably look 

i.. . ■ . -v';, . T”" ^ 


back on the troubled week as one of more gains than losses. Pan¬ 
ama was a welcome victory. And the economic signs looked 
promising. Still, if Carter viewed his ups and downs with mixed 
feelings, so did many American citizens. Some U.S. allies re¬ 
gard him with a sense of dissatisfaction or simple puzzlement. 
Carter's first 15 months have been characterized by bold ini¬ 
tiative and grand strategies coupled with inept tactics and 
humiliating defeats. 

p. 22 By a vote of 68 to 32 the U.S. Senate finally approved the 
treaties to give up the Panama Canal in the year 2000. It then 
eradicated the quasi-colonialist heritage of Theodore Roosevelt 
and endorsed a more equal partnership between the U.S. and 
its Latin neighbors. Until that historic moment occurred, how¬ 
ever, the whole issue appeared in jeopardy, and indeed, the 
vote was so close that every individual Senator's idiosyncrasies 
had become critical matters of state. 

DANCE: p. 40 For Gelsey Kirkland, a principal dancer with 
American Ballet Theater, the question was not whether she 
could make it to the top but whether she would self-destruct 
first. Her fame within dance's inner circle rests not just on her 
skill but on her ability to take a hard road and make it much 
harder. The pure dancer in Gelsey could be seen last week 
when American Ballet Theater opened its New York season 
with a new production of Balanchine's Theme and Variations. 

ART: p. 48 In painting, two great landscapists. Claude Monet 
and Paul Cezanne, are twin bridges between the 19th century 
and our own. The most ecstatic perceptions of experience and 
the most radical discoveries about the language of color and 
shape that these sublime artificers made were developed from 
their landscape motifs in late middle age. Cezanne's was the 
Provencal countryside around Aix. Monet’s was a garden at Giv- 
emy. about 40 miles outside Paris. It became one of the most 
complete environmental expressions of a man's taste ever to be 
constructed and is now regarded as one of the sacred sites of 
the modern movement. Following Monet's death in 1926, the 
garden fell into gradual disrepair. Recently, the beds and ponds 
of Givemy were substantially restored. 

SCIENCE: p. 51 Except at the very few airfields like Lon¬ 
don's Heathrow Airport, "zero ceiling, zero visibility” landings 
are not possible. Aviation experts agree, though, that in a dec¬ 
ade or two, major airports all over the world will be served by 
standardized electronic wizardry that could make landings in 
the thickest pea-soup fog as safe and happy as the touchdown 
of a Piper Cub on a balmy April day. The new device, known 
as the Microwave Landing System tMLS), is also expected to 
help unsnarl the Gordian knots of aerial traffic, which often 
plague landing patterns at major airports today. 








ITALY/COVER STORIES 


A Nation in lorment 


The Moro affair has thrust the country into sorrow and vengeful anger 


m ja aith studied contempt, the Red 
MJA#Brigades last week continued to 
Bvavplay brutally on the frazzled 
* WnervesofIialy.lt seemed incred¬ 
ible that a small terrorist gang could mock 
an entire nation's police apparatus, its po¬ 
litical system—even its moral values— 
and get away with it. 

The Brigades’ chosen instrument was 
their hostage. Aldo Moro, symbol of the 
Italian gift of political compromise and 
leader of the Chnstian Democratic Par¬ 
ty, which has governed the country for 
the past 32 years. In kidnaping Moro 
—of all people, perhaps the one unas¬ 
sailable politician in the nation—the 
Red Brigades were also attacking a so¬ 
ciety whose fabric, like that of a fine, 
old but neglected tapestry, seemed 
scarcely able to withstand the touch of 
a vulgar hand. The question now was 
whether, after having condemned Moro 
to death in the name of proletarian jus¬ 
tice, the terrorists would carry out their 
threat to kill him. 

At first it seemed they had. Thirty- 
three days after Moro's bloody abduc¬ 
tion from his car in a Rome street came 
“Communique No. 7." a message 
deemed authentic by experts. It blunt¬ 
ly announced that Moro had been ex¬ 
ecuted and that his body had been 
dumped into a tiny lake in the moun¬ 
tains about 70 miles northeast of Rome. 

Within hours a search force of heli¬ 
copters. trained dogs, skindivers and 
2,000 men was scouring the countryside 
and snow-covered lake for Moro's body 
Presuming him dead, the country vir¬ 
tually went into mourning, tom be- 
ween sorrow and vengeful anger. But 
the body was not found, and skepticism 
grew when it became apparent that it 
would have been almost impossible to 
haul a corpse into that remote mountain 
wilderness at that time of year. Hoax or 
diversion? In any case, the police once 
again had been led a macabre chase. 

Forty-eight hours later came another 
‘Communique No. 7," this one accom¬ 
panied by a photograph of Moro slouched 
n a pose similar to that in the first pic¬ 
ture sent after his kidnaping. Again the 
backdrop was a Red Brigades banner, and 
before him was part of the April 19 front 
page of the pro-Socialist daily La Repub- 
bllca,'f. \\h the now ironic headline: MORO 
ASSASSINATED? Moro actually looked 
haaitluer than in the first picture; he ap- 
fieitrcd to be ^aved and well groomed. 
Tt^ two-page communique denied that 


Moro was being drugged or mistreated, 
as some investigators had speculated. He 
was being treated “scrupulously as a po¬ 
litical prisoner, and with the rights that 
this status gives him." The kidnapers 
claimed that the “execution” communi¬ 
que was "false and provacativc” and, 
without further explanation, declared that 
it was the work of “[Premier Giuliol An- 
dreotti and his accomplices." 

For the first time, the Red Brigades 
made specific demands of the govern¬ 



Wed Brigade pliote o f Mo re wWi AprU 19 now opapor 

Clinging to the faith that il filone would hold. 

ment. “The release of the prisoner Aldo 
Moro can be considered only in connec¬ 
tion with the liberation of... prisoners," 
said the new communique. "The Chris¬ 
tian Democratic Party and its government 
have 48 hours to respond, starling at 15 
hours on April 20th; after that we will an¬ 
swer only to the proletariat and the rev¬ 
olutionary movement, assuming the re¬ 
sponsibility of carrying out the sentence 
handed down by the People's Tribunal.” 
There was little choice, once again, but 
to operate on the assumption that the mes¬ 
sage was authentic. 

The ultimatum delivered another jolt 
of pressure on a political community al¬ 
ready exhausted by months, even years. 


of economic crisis, social upheaval and 
the steady drain of governmental author¬ 
ity. Worse, perhaps, the death threat once 
more opened the debate within the gov¬ 
ernment between the hawks, those de¬ 
manding that the government refine any 
concessions to the terrorists, and the 
doves, mainly Socialists and some Chris¬ 
tian Democrats, who favored some sort 
of negotiation. * 

Moro's family and friends issued a 
statement asking that the Christian Dem¬ 
ocrats "assume a realistic attitude in de¬ 
claring themselves ready to verify what 
are, concretely, the conditions for the 
liberation of the party's president.” 
Without replying directly to that plea, 
the party leadership firmly rejected the 
kidnapers' demand to bargain for an 
exchange of jailed terrorists. Instead, it 
authorized Caritas, the Roman Cath¬ 
olic relief organization, to seek other 
"possible ways to save Moro's life.” For 
their part, the Communists came down 
firmly against any concessions to “ter¬ 
rorist blackmail,” arguipg that it rep¬ 
resented “a grave danger for democ¬ 
racy.' In a virtually unprecedented 
eleventh-hour move, the Vatican re¬ 
leased a three-page handwritten pub¬ 
lic appeal to the kidnapers from Pope 
Paul VI, a personal friend of the kid¬ 
nap victim. Using the first person sin¬ 
gular rather than the formal papal 
“We,” Paul wrote: “I beg you on my 
knees, free the honorable Aldo Moro 
simply, unconditionally.” As the clock 
ticked on toward the deadline—and 
then, with still no word of new devel¬ 
opments, past it—olficials continued to 
meet, to fret, to argue, to examine the 
_ possibility of some kind of compromise 
that might save Moro’s life. 

Most Italians, according to opinion 
polls, rejected negotiations, even at the 
cost of Moro's life. Besides the matter of 
principle—that is, the humiliation of the 
state—there was a juridical problem. 
What judge would agree to liberate the 
130 Red Brigade and related prisoners 
who are dedicated to the overthrow of the 
government? And in the name of what 
laws? There was also the more practical 
question of whether any country in the 
world—East or West—could agw to ac¬ 
cept the demands of self-proclaimed ter¬ 
rorists like the Red Brigades. 

Police, meanwhile, considered the 
mystery of two “dbthentic” communique. 
One theory was that the announced ex¬ 
ecution and the wild goose chase to the 



mountaiQ lake have been a diver¬ 
sionary tactic aim^ at distracting police 
just after they had discovered a hastily 
abandoned Red Brigades hideout in a 
Rome suburb. Another possibility was 
that two different segments of the Red 
Brigades simply got their signals mixed. 
The most convincing interpretation was 
that the false report of Moro's death was 
a deliberate psychological maneuver to 
prepare the authorities for the final ter¬ 
rorist demands for a bargain. Said one in¬ 
vestigator; “If they sent both messages on 
purpose—first he is dead and then he is 
not dead—to pre-empt the emotions, then 
they are devilishly clever.” 

Italians had to hark back to the dark 
days of the Fascist era for an act of po¬ 
litical terrorism comparable in impact to 
the Moro affair. In 1924, shortly after Be¬ 
nito Mussolini's rise to power, a ^ng of 
thugs murdered Socialist Leader Giacomo 
Matteotti, the Fascists’ most fervent po¬ 
litical opponent. But there are few par¬ 
allels between that event and the Moro 
case. Matteotti was killed right after his 
abduction, while Moro has been subject¬ 
ed to a propaganda show trial, unseen and 
yet heralded with all the decibel strength 
of modern mass communications. 

Most important. Matteotti's death 
served further to institutionalize Fascism, 
while the Red Brigades have failed, so 
far at least, in their major objective- to de¬ 
stabilize the government and to create the 
conditions for civil war. Nonetheless, they 
have achieved a lesser but important goal: 
they have demonstrated their invulner¬ 
ability by successfully attacking the very 
leadership of the country. A few young fa¬ 
natics have effectively shown ihat they 
can hold an entire nation at the mercy of 
their bloody whims. 

A s if to stress that power, other Red 
^Brigades gangs last week struck 
kagain and again. First in Turin, 
® then in Milan, they shot to death 
prison guards—claiming, in the second 
case, that the victim had been “a torturer 
of prisoners." In Rome, they attacked a 
police barracks with submachine gun fire 
and two hand grenades. In Genoa, they 
ambushed and severely wounded a local 
industrial association official. Near Ven¬ 
ice. they claimed responsibility for fire¬ 
bomb and gunfire attacks against three 
Christian Oemocratic headquarters, de¬ 
molishing one completely. In their least 
violent act of the week, they abandoned 
a car in front of a Fiat plant in Turin; 
inside was a tape recorder playing Red 
Brigades propaganda while workers 
streamed into the factory. 

The police seemed overwhelmed by 
the unending course of violence. Attacks 
by the Red Brigades and other extremist 
groups rose from 750 in 1976 to 1.300 last 
year, and could reach more than 3,000 
this year, according to University of 
Rome Sociologist Franco Ferrarotti. Gov¬ 
ernment statistics showed that in the past 
three months alone, terrorists have been 


responsible for 17 dtoths hnd 227 ityu- 
ries, a 25% increase over 1977—-plus 900 
bombings, double last year's figure. 

But the Moro case transcended even 
those tragic facts. Despite an unprece¬ 
dented national dragnet of an estimated 
30,000 men that scoured the country, the 
police have turned up no trail. Neither 
the vast apparatus of the Communist Par¬ 
ty nor police efforts to use informers have 
broken the security t>f the kidnaping op¬ 
eration. E^rly on in the case, word was 
quietly passed in underworld and ex¬ 
treme-left circles that information on 
Moro would be worth a reward of $1 mil¬ 
lion and a passport to safe exile of choice. 
There were no takers 

E ven the most important police dis¬ 
covery to date, a Red Brigades 
hideout in Rome, was made by ac¬ 
cident last week. When an apart¬ 
ment resident complained of seeping 
water from a burst pipe in the ceiling, fire¬ 
men and police forced their way into the 
apartment above. They found ten fake or 
stolen auto licenses, a civil aeronautics 
uniform, a police uniform, a sawed-off 
shotgun, a submachine gun. eight auto¬ 
matic pistols, a flak jacket, 
a hand grenade, more than 
400 Red Brigades leaflets 
and six identity cards of 
people in their 20s In all. 
the hideout demonstrated, 
if more proof were needed, 
that the brigatisti have so¬ 
phisticated support opera¬ 
tions, a web of hideouts, 
fleets of stolen cars and the 
capacity to prepare false 
documents at will 

Officials estimate that 
altogether the Red Brigades 
number only between 700 to 
800 active members, who 
have formed an alliance 
with less ideological groups, 


tnsinly former convicts calling themselves 
the N.A.P. (Armed Proletarian Nuclei). 
Together the Brigades can count on the 
active support of perhaps 10,000 violent 
rebels and the passive complicity of40,000 
sympathizers among unemployed youth 
and students. 

“The extraordinary efficiency of the 
urban guerrillas," says Author and Po¬ 
litical Analyst Alberto Ronchey, “is com¬ 
mensurate only with the inefficiency of 
the state apparatus.” The criticism may 
be exaggerated, but law enforcement in 
Italy IS hamstrung by bureaucracy. There 
arc no fewer than six different police and 
military organizations involved in the 
Moro case, and the coordination and ex¬ 
change of information between them is 
often difficult; they even report to differ¬ 
ent government ministries. Some police 
arc badly educated; all are poorly paid. 
At the same time, Italy's two secret ser¬ 
vices are undergoing painful reorganiza¬ 
tion in the wake of muted political scan¬ 
dals. Their morale, like that of the police, 
has been severely undermined; many 
agents, in fact, claim that in the past 
they have been victimized by Com¬ 
munists (more recently, the Communists 
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Opening md closing of Pope Paul's letter to Red Brigades 



Body of prison guard slafci near Ws home In Milan, avowedly by ftf lgattsl/ _ 

Precision bespeaking thousands of training rounds—and perhaps a German connection. 






The Deleted Generation 

MV he fact is that there is a great sense of betrayal among 

I Italians of my generation,’* says a young college grad* 
uatc. “Not only by the politicians but by its intellectuals and 
tearhcrs. ’ While it in no way excuses the outbursts of vio¬ 
lence that have severely shaken their country—and are 
staged primarily by the radical young—this sense of betrayal 
is in large part legitimate. The generation under 30 in Italy 
has been educated in a system creaking with physical and 
pedagogical inadequacies. Most frustrating of all. it has been 
prepared to assume jobs and professional positions that, for 
up to 20% of college graduates, are simply not there. 

This year the nearly 1 million students who registered in 
Italy's universities are using &cilities intended for half that 
number. The student popu¬ 
lation has escalated every 
year since the doors of the 
universities were thrown 
open—in the wake of wide¬ 
spread rioting in 1968—to 
virtually anyone who asked 
to enter, with no admission 
requirements. Unprepared 
for the tidal wave of new 
arrivals, many institutions 
never caught up, and over¬ 
crowding and poor teach¬ 
ing, much of it flavored 
by Marxism, helped turn 
Italian students into an 
aggrieved and politicized 
group. 

The core of left-wing 
activism on campus consists 
of the junior instructors and 
lecturers, many of them vet¬ 
erans of the 1968 unrest, 
who foment political dis¬ 
content among the student 
rank and file both inside 
and outside the classroom. 

The first targets of their 
resentment are professors 
who have tenure and who 
have come to symbolize the 
injustice of the social sys¬ 
tem. The professors form a 
privileged class known as 7 
Baroni {the barons) by the 



Students d wnpi w tratliig In Home ter Iflbs awl educatlcHatrefoniis 

The barons became absentee landtmxis of their academic domain. 


It is estimated that activists muhber only a few thou¬ 
sand members of the student body, yet they are allowed to 
wreak havoc unopposed, partly because of the general in¬ 
activity of most of their colleagues. Many students simply 
do not bother to attend the universities’ overcrowded lec¬ 
tures. and quite a few purposely avoid taking their degrees. 
Last year only 71,000 graduated out of a national student 
population of over 700,000. 

T he fundamental reason for this indifference is the lack 
of work open to graduates. “Why bother to graduate at 
all when you are not going to find a job*/*’ says one archi¬ 
tecture student. “You are better off staying in the univer¬ 
sity.” By the end of last year, 744,000 Italians under 30, 
more than half of them graduates, were out of work. This 
is roughly S0% of Italy’s total of l.S million unemirfoyed. 

Next June a further 250,000 
school leavers will flood the 
job market, increasing the 
ranks of the'^young unem- 
pltyed by another 10%. The 
unions' protective policy to¬ 
ward workers already in a 
job is a familiar fact that 
the educated young unem¬ 
ployed hearti^ resent. And 
the Communist Party, once 
the main hope of Italian 
youth, has endangered its 
standing with them by its 
tradition of defending the 
jobs of its union supporters. 
It is this alienation from the 
party that has pushed many 
Italian youths to the ex¬ 
tremist periphery of the left 
wing, to join or support a 
number of leftist parties, po¬ 
litical movements, splinter 
groups and urban guerrillas. 

They range from Man¬ 
ifesto, a group of largely 
middle-class intellectuals 
expelled from the Commu¬ 
nist Party for publishing 
their own newspaper and 
criticizing Communist pol¬ 
icies, to the most mili¬ 
tant terrorist groups, the 
Red Brigades and the 
Anned Prdeurian Nuclei 


junior teachers, who often have little or no job security. At 
present besieg^ by an outrageous student campaign to 
award A’s to everyone, some barons have become ab^ntee 
landlords of their academic domain by going on permanent 
sick leave. Others, when they appear in class for lectures, are 
protected by a volunteer bcdygua^ of hefty students. Last 
week a histc^ prc^bssor—a Catholic progressive—was about 
to enter his car outside Rome University when the parking 
attendant spotted a device attached underneath. The police 
investigated and found a powerfiil bomb, which had been 
connected to the car’s ignition system. 

The tmrest produces the now femiliar side effects of wan¬ 
ton propmiy destruction and ugly defacement of buildings by 
posters and graffiti. At Rome Univernty's law school, the 
walls were covered with slogans and an obscene caricature of 
.the faculty’s most famous member, Aldo Moro. When his 
“death” was reported by the brigatisti, students “permitted” 
authorities to clean off the graffiti as a sign of resp^ 


(N.A.P.), dedicated to the total destruction of the present* 
democratic system in OTder to make way for the “real rev¬ 
olution.” In between is a collection of over 90 organiza- 
tkms. like the Autonomisti, a movement of no more than 
10.000 members tiiat is composed of several small, loosely 
connected groups with varying shades of the same extreme 
Msu^ist ideology ftnd drawn feom unmployed ex-students. 
The spearhead of violent street demonstrations, t^ tend 
to share houses and belong to cdllectives. Their philosOj^y 
is usually against the consumer society and oppo^ to “the 
slavery of work,” which they fondly believe will gradually 
be replaced by automatitm. 

To relieve the more fuessing problems, the Andreotti 
governmeot has inxmiised to reintroduce hiiti>*i^*^ticatioa 
reforms tlmt have been mddering in BarliaineM siime the 
’60s. Until that—and qqite a Int beyond it—happens, 
at/s campuses will continue to be a festile rwmoiti^ ground 
for ever increasiitg munbtus of young r^Mutiottariet; 







have become ittoitg cop-b^teniy.' 

And yet, the ihilure to find Moro was 
not just an Italian problem but one in¬ 
herent in political terrorism everywhere. 
As one Italian official pointed out vehe¬ 
mently, “In just six months in West Ger¬ 
many, with some of the toughest police 
laws in Europe, terrorists killed the 
country’s chief prosecutor, the leading 
bank official, and the head of the indus¬ 
trial association.” He might have added 
that West German iwlice have found only 
one of 20 suspects in the kidnaping and 
killing of Industrialist Hanns-Martin 
Schleyer. 




. ut perhaps the major reason for the 
'police failure has been the absence 
kof any inside information about the 
"red Brigades. Terrorist recruits, 
many of whom are drawn from 
among sympathizers encountered 
in the prison system, are ordered 
to participate in a major crime 
—kidnaping, murder, armed rob¬ 
bery—to prove their loyalty. No po¬ 
lice undercover man is going to 
expose himself to such a risk, es¬ 
pecially when a number of former 
secret service officials have been 
disgraced by disclosures of shady 
activities years ago. Moreover, the 
Red Brigades operate in small 
groups that are kept in ignorance 
of other commando operations. 

Athough there is no hard ev¬ 
idence to prove it, both Italian and 
West German officials believe that 
there is a connection, through Swit¬ 
zerland, with West German terror¬ 
ists One theory holds that a Ger¬ 
man-speaking hit team was import¬ 
ed for the savage Moro operation, 
after which the captive was turned 
over to the Italian gang. Two wit¬ 
nesses claim that they heard what 
they believed was a foreign accent 
and a few words in German. “That 
precision gunfire—killing five 
bodyguards without once even graz¬ 
ing Moro—was done by individuals 
with many thousands of training 
rounds behind them." said one in¬ 
vestigator. The theory was backed 
by British intelligence, which be¬ 
lieves that loose cooperation does exist 
among terrorists like the Baader-Mein- 
hof group, some Palestinians, and perhaps 
the Japanese Red Army, 

Beyond these educated police guesses, 
the moimting frustration in Italy has led 
to a proliferating number of paranoiac 
theories about foreign forces manipulat¬ 
ing the Red Brigades. One cynical, almost 
comical, view holds that Italians are too 
inefficient to have mounted the brutally 
precise adventure that the Moro kidnap¬ 
ing required. Therefore some Commimists 
suspect “reactionary" Western intelli¬ 
gence services of having helped the Red 
Brigades in an effort to discredit the left 
and bring about a right-wipg government. 

Some Christian Democrats, on the 
other hand, argue that Moscow’s KOB or 
the Czechs are using the Red Brigades to 
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the gfiottid Wt the OHanniuiliicts 
to comb to pown as national saviors. Oth¬ 
ers speculate that, on the contrary, Mos¬ 
cow encourages left-wing terrorism to pre¬ 
vent the Communists from taking over; 
this tactic, so the theory goes, would force 
the independent Italian party back into 
Soviet orthodoxy. With their penchant for 
seeking conspiracies everywhere. Italians 
spin other wild fantasies: the kidnaping 
could have been an inside job, perhaps 
Moro’s political allies even did it them¬ 
selves to create a martyr. 

Sadly enough, the reality was prob¬ 
ably just what it appeared to be: the Red 
Brigades arc largely a phenomenon of 
youth, made in Italy, seduced by the same 
madness that afflicts terrorists every¬ 
where. In Italy, debilitating unemploy¬ 
ment has been stuck at 1.5 million peo- 




Etoow ora M oro wltt her husband a t Rome gathering (1977) 

The family s driving force—a stem, determined woman. 


pie, and more than half are under 30. 
There is, above all. a breeding ground for 
terrorism in the disarray of the education 
system, which has ballooned far beyond 
its capacity to educate isee box). 

Then there is the vast and overbear¬ 
ing bureaucracy, staffed by often corrupt 
political appointees, that faces the public 
with a kind of resigned cynicism. All these 
are factors that to some extent plague oth¬ 
er nations. The problems do not neces¬ 
sarily breed terrorism in every country, 
but they seem to have reached critical 
mass in Italy. 

There are, to be sure, more deep-root¬ 
ed and specific Italian causes for luly’s 
present torment. The social upheaval dur¬ 
ing the prosperous years of the miracolo 
economico sent millions of peasants into 
the factories and crowded cities. The re- 


ndusayb prdM«i^ Jesuit Journal^ Bgtv' 
tokmeo Sorge, was "the breakup of CaUi- 
olic htmiogeneity in Italy, which was 
replaced by a cultural pli^ism.” After 
centuries of drawing its inspiration solely 
from the Roman Catholic Church, Italy 
began to experience its own "reforma¬ 
tion," accompanied by a decline in church 
influence. “A culture is dying today that 
was a historical tradition." adds Sorge. 
“and we need to prepare a new culture, be¬ 
cause the Italian crisis is primarily a cul¬ 
tural one, which cannot be resolved by 
political means.” 

Uniquely Italian, too, is a democracy 
that allowed a single party, the Christian 
Democrats, to monopolize power for dec¬ 
ades. Inevitably, corruption spread, and 
the public perception of politics increas¬ 
ingly grew cynical as the nation’s failings, 
more than its progress, were laid 
at the Christian Democrats’ door. 
A young nation, united uncomfort¬ 
ably for only a century, the Ital¬ 
ians feel little loyalty to a distant 
central government, only some for 
their region, more for their city, and 
most for their families. 

nly now, since the Moro 
kidnaping, are the Commu¬ 
nists beginning publicly to 
accept some of the respon¬ 
sibility for the creeping advance of 
anarchy. As Italy’s largest opposi¬ 
tion party for years, they all too fre¬ 
quently back^ irresponsible labor 
demands, employed overheated 
political rhetoric, and otherwise 
helped provoke a nationwide case 
of social hypertension. Having now 
chosen to seek governmental pow¬ 
er in alliance with the Christian 
Democrats, the Communists left a 
vacuum in the opposition, which is 
being taken over by left-wing ex¬ 
tremists. There no longer exists an 
organized, respectable opposition to 
drain off the rancor of the youth 
—only an amorphous thrust for the 
instant gratification of political vi¬ 
olence. Says Rome University So¬ 
ciologist Franco Ferrarotti: “The 
Communist Party insisted on main¬ 
taining a monopoly of power, and 
alienated its own left wing. ” 

Partly as a result, the party has be¬ 
come chic, middle class, befitting an or¬ 
ganization that is run by Enrico Berlin- 
guer, who is. after all. a minor member 
of the Sardinian nobility, with the title of 
baron. As for the party’s vaunted intel¬ 
lectual elite, it is the target of consider¬ 
able criticism by both the leftist and 
Christian Democratic press for its stud¬ 
ied silence on the country’s plight. Nov¬ 
elist Alberto Moravia explains: “My es¬ 
trangement (from the current crisis) is not 
at aU indifference but a heart-rending re¬ 
fusal, because of my sense of impotence.” 
Adds Leonardo Sciascia, a Sicilian author 
and former Communist legislator: “Is it 
worth defending this nation of ours? Ten 
months ago I said, ‘In its present sute, 
no.’ Today I say, ‘As it is, we are the 
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ones who have to defend ourselves.'" 

Still there was the question of how a 
frustrated government can meet the ter¬ 
rorist challenge, "1-ortunately. the Red 
Brigades are not many, a few hundred." 
says a highly placed government official. 
“Otherwise we would have a civil war on 
our hands.” As it is, the terrorists could al¬ 
ready v'aim to have effectively eliminated 
the man svho was perhaps Italy’s single 
most influential politician. 

A five-time former Premier. Aldo 
Moro was always a withdrawn and dis¬ 
tant figure, often depicted in cartoons as 
a sphinx, inscrutable to all but the polit¬ 
ically initiated. His oblique speeches 
aroused Jokes about the occult science of 
“Morology," riddled with such mysterious 
political slogans as "parallel conver¬ 
gences” (to describe the center-left Chris¬ 
tian Democrat-Socialist formulas that he 
helped fashion in the early ’60s). 

His family, if not given to that kind of 
arcane political rhetoric. ha.s always been 


regarded as close-knU, accomplished and 
dignified—and almost obscure. Moro’s 
wife Eleonora, 62. a driving force in the 
family, is a stern, determined woman. A 
onetime high school teacher and psychol¬ 
ogist. she teaches at a public lycee in 
Rome. Eldest daughter Maria f ida, 32, is 
a journalist: Anna, 29. a pediatrician; Ag- 
nese. 26, a university student and part- 
time employee of a Christian Democrat- 
oriented labor union confederation. The 
youngest Moro. Giovanni, is a law student 
at the University of Rome and a campus 
leader of a progressive Catholic group that 
stands to the left of his father’s party 

A ll members of the family last week 
.were quietly pressuring the govern- 
k ment to find some way of accom- 
i modating the Red Brigades for 
the sake of Moro's life Eleonora Moro, it 
is reported, has received letters from her 
husband that suggest signs of physical 
breakdown. The thin, stooped 61-year-old 


law professor from Bari was anything but 
robust. He always kept a briefcase filled 
with medicines at his side and sometimni 
wore an overcoat through long meetings 
in heated, smoke-filled rooms. He attend¬ 
ed Mass every morning, maintained the 
privacy of his family, and, no matter what 
the political crisis, kept up his regular law 
lectures at the University of Rome. In per¬ 
sonal manner he was courtly, even almost 
priestly; to order theater tickets, for ex¬ 
ample, he would write a formal letter to 
an assistant who sat outside his office 
door. 

Yet this self-effacing man was Italy’s 
foremost political strategist. His long- 
range aim was the gradual rapproche¬ 
ment between Italy’s Catholic and Marx¬ 
ist personalities. When the Communists 
won 34% of the vote in the 1976 elec¬ 
tions (v. the Christian Democrats’ 39%), 
It was Moro who argued for the gradual 
process of compromise between the two 
parties. He was the principal architect of 


The Quiet Life of the Rich 


I t was one of those rare times when 
life and art not only converged but 
paused to entwine and intermingle. For 
the lovely and the loaded in Italy, La 
Dolce Kira of Federico Fellini’s 1959 cin¬ 
ema masterpiece really did exist. It was 
served up in 1,001 nights of frenetic cafe 
hopping along Rome’s Via Veneto, 
transported to sunny resorts akmg the 
Mediterranean in gleaming new Mase- 
ratis and Lamborghinis, swathed in the 
smart fashions of Florence and Rome 
and recorded by swarms of fiash-happy 
paparazzi. The era was dominated 
members of Rome’s Black aristocracy 
(families who received their noble titles 
by papal decree) and by an international 
coterie of movie stars. They came to the 
Eternal City both to play and to work 
at the thriving Cinecittk, the nearby stu¬ 
dio complex where so many U.S. films 
were {»roduced that it was nicknamed 
“Hollywood on the Tiber.’’ 

Today Cinecittk stands half dark¬ 
ened, and la vita, even for the increasing¬ 
ly few who can afford indulgences, is 
measurably less dolce. The rich, aloi^ 
with nearly everyone else in Italy, still 
eat and drink well. There is no dearth of 
luxurious living at many of the tradition¬ 
al haunts of wealth—from the shimmer¬ 
ing playgrounds of Sardinia’s Cosu 
Smeraltfe to Rome’s excltaive men’s 
club, Circolo della Caccia, where last 
week as usual the pre-luncheon apiritifs 
were being served by waiters drebed in 
white stockings, blue knee breeches and 
silver-buttoned coats. But largely be¬ 
cause of the epidemic of kidnapings and 
other violence directed against Italy’s 
rich, the llt^boyance—and the flaunt¬ 


ing—of the moneyed life-style has all 
but disappeared. So have a good many of 
the rich. Said UJS.-bom Counteis Coa- 
suelo Crespi befixre moving to New York 
City in 1976: “In Italy now you want to 
feel rich and look poor." 

At Fendi’s, a fur emporium on 
Rome's smart Via Borgognona, the fest- 
est-sdling item last winter was a squir¬ 
rel-lined raincoat wtffi only an unosten¬ 
tatious accent of sable at the collar 
($2,931). At Designer Principessa Hel- 
ietta Caracciolo’s jewelry boutique, 
where 21 carats used to be the lowest 
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the present governiOf agreement that Ibb^ 
matly u^ered the Communists into the 
parliamentary majority for the first time 
in 31 yean. He vvns also considered the 
most likely candidate to succeed Presi¬ 
dent Giovanni Leone, whose term ends 
in December. This stature made Moro 
the perfect symbolic target for the Red 
Brigades. 

But if the terrorists’ aim was to rup¬ 
ture the alliance between the Christian 
Democrats and the Communists, they 
have failed so far. If anything, the kid¬ 
naping served to unify Communists and 
Christian Democrats, beginning with an 
overwhelming vote of confidence for An- 
dreotti's government on the day it oc¬ 
curred. Since then. Berlinguer and An- 
dreotti have been in constant touch at 
crisis summit meetings. The Communists 
and Socialists promptly backed the gov¬ 
ernment’s tougher antiterrorist decrees, 
giving police broader arrest and investi¬ 
gating powers. 

Meanwhile, the government has re¬ 
fused to stand still. The Senate last week 


up the government budget, lo^ delayed 
by the winter’s political crisb. As for 
Andreotti, he made a deliberate effort to 
concentrate on the economy, specifically 
his ambitious 147-polnt program—stem 
wage restraint, a $4.7 billion investment 
in new industrial production-aimed at 
controlling inflation (still at 14% annu¬ 
ally) and spurring economic growth to 
create jobs. "To forget the economy,’’ he 
said, “would be to play into the hands of 
the terrorists.’’ 

A ndreotti and others like him clung 
, to the faith that ilfihne, the broad 
L main strand of Italian life, would 
1 hold together. They had grounds 
for optimism. Despite the tension over the 
Moro affair, the public remained calm, if 
watchful. “Here in Florence, life is tran¬ 
quil,” said a young Florentine salesman 
last week on a train departing for Rome. 
“I know It sounds terrible.” he added, “but 
life goes on.” In his headquarters outside 


to Nmrdjo, noted: It’s a terrible thing, 
but it’s not the end of the world. The best 
thing we can do to counter the terrorism 
is to get back to work.” 

And that is Just what most Italians 
were doing" at week’s end. Moro’s fate 
would be judged coldly forits political util¬ 
ity Would he be more useful dead or 
alive? Perhaps normality was the only an¬ 
swer to terrorist tactics. Last week in 
Turin. 15 Red Brigades defendants turned 
their trial into a rally of venomous pro¬ 
paganda. Led by Chieftain Renato Cur- 
cio. the confessed brigatisn. their hands 
chained, shouted and snarled insults, 
threats and war cries at judge, prosecutor 
and their own court-appointed lawyers. 
Sneered one voice from the cage where 
they were kept: “The only possible rela¬ 
tionship between you and us is to shoot 
each other in the face!” That is the civil 
war they seek, the war that the Italians 
so far refuse to give them, even if it should 
—or has already—cost the life of Aldo 
Moro. ■ 


common denominator of practically 
anything, a simple $50 silk cord choker 
with gilt lion head is a new bestseller. 
Sales of Rolls-Royces in Italy have fall¬ 
en off to nearly half their level of a year 
ago. The miles of nightclub neon that 
to light up the Roman ni^ts have 
dimmed to a mere two stylish spots, 
Jackie-O's on week nights and The First 
on weekends. “Rich people now only en¬ 
tertain at home and they don’t want us,” 
complains Photographer Umberto Pizzi. 
Says Princess Helietta; “ActtikHv. 
the rich are in hiding.” 


Hi 


I iding—and the various securi- 
Ity devices that make it pos¬ 
sible—has become a mnjor growth 
industry in an economy otherwise 
beset stagnation. Automobile 
dealers sell armor-plated cars, 
mostly unobtrusive sedans, as last 
as they arrive from the &ctory. 
Shops that specialize in convert¬ 
ing existing cars into four-wheeled 
fortresses have a backlog of ser¬ 
vice orders (cost: $7,000 for a com¬ 
pact Fiat 127. $30,000 for a Rolls- 
Royce). Some 400 firms have 
assembled a private army of 
20,000 security men and women 
who hire out as bodyguards to 
wealthy clients for $11S to S230 a 
day each. Even having a guard 
d(« requires a major investment: a 
trained German shepherd sells for 
$5,740, and latt year Italians 
bought $7 mUlidn worth them, 
Though Iddnajfing insurance s 
banned by law, many industrUd- 
ists carry ‘!K” risk ptdkies written 
in and West Germany 

(premhMk $40i000 a year for Si 
miltkmeovwafs)- . 


Both because of the kidnaping threat 
and the steady electoral gains of tlu 
Cemununist iWty. more and more 
wealthy Italians have decided to leave 
altogether or at least set up a residence 
somewhere outside the country. They 
choose places as far away as Caracu or 
as close as Lugano, just across the bor¬ 
der in Switzerland. For many, the ques¬ 
tion is not so much the destination as it 
is how to get out of Italy with the means 
of supporting themselves in the manner 
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to which they would like to become reac¬ 
customed. Most succeed in spite of the 
law forbidding the export of more than 
$586 in lire. But authorities have started 
cracking down; four weeks ago. Actress 
Sophia Loren and her husband. Produc¬ 
er Carlo Ponti, were charged with hav¬ 
ing illegally transferred several million 
dollars abroad. 

For those who stay, the ideal life- 
style has undergo a kind of genteel 
gmning. Tlwre is a new concern about 
ecology, with Suni Agnelli (sister 
of Fiat President Gianni) con¬ 
tinuing to lead a campaign to pre¬ 
serve the wiidUfe of Porto Santo 
Stefano, the Tuscan coastal town 
that she serves as mayor. A &- 
vorite Skinday outing for fashiem- 
able Romans is a drive to La 
Seiva. a 100-acre bird sanctuary 
25 miles south of Rome run by 
Prince Antoneilo Ruffo di Ca¬ 
labria. Rome Art Dealer Derna 
(^rel recalls meeting sevmal 
young members of the Frescobaldi 
and Antinori wine families who 
boasted of having joined in a grape 
harvest, including the barefoot 
trampling of the fruit. In Rome 
last Christmas, a financially 
strapped family of the not^ity 
threw a picnic in its palazzo, to 
which guests were inviUKi to bring 
their own liquor. ‘'They were very 
casual about it—people were 
wearing jeans and pearls and ev¬ 
eryone had a great time,” says 
(^rel. “The rich miss the old 
days but they learn to live with¬ 
out them. They disappear and 
wait for times to change.” Per¬ 
haps that is what makes them dif¬ 
ferent from everyone else. 
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Thoughts on Terrorism 

‘We must be aware of how flimsy the basis of democracy is ’ 


At TiMt.’s behest British Author An¬ 
thony Burgess (A Clockwork Orange, 
Beard’s Roman Women), a longtime stu¬ 
dent of halian affairs, contributed these ob¬ 
servations on the meaning of terrorism ■ 

W hen ! was a soldier, I was taught: “If 
It moves, salute it. If it doesn’t 
move, whitewash it.’’ Today’s militant, if 
unsoldierly. extremists have a simpler 
philosophy whether it moves or not. kid¬ 
nap it. We have seen the kidnaping of a 
Goya, a Fellini film, the corpse of a great 
comedian, an Italian political leader We 
are shocked, but perhaps 
some of the shock comes 
from awareness that we are 
not shocked enough We 
have already imagined 
most conceivable outrages 
against law and decency, or 
had them imagined for us 
in drugstore bestsellers or 
films. We are overprepared, 
as we were for the moon 
landings. 

Still, I am certain that if 
Moro had been shot out- 
ri^t, like the members of 
his bodyguard, our outrage 
would have been even faint¬ 
er. There is a sense in which 
an assassination is less of an 
affront to morality than a 
kidnaping. With kidnaping 
you have torment direct and 
referred—the waiting, the 
humiliation, the delivery of 
an earlobe, the blackmail 
that tempts us all to wish 
to compromise with justice 
and make a foot of the law. 

Free those undoubted or 
figurative criminals or we 
kill this figurative or un¬ 
doubted one.” But once we 
give in, the law is finished forever. 

Our present temptation is to think 
only of Italy as the place where the pseudo 
anarchists strike with bolder and bolder 
feats or abductions. We have a vague no¬ 
tion that Italy has the monopoly of ban¬ 
ditry—being a word of Italian or¬ 
igin—and that kidnaping is as much part 
of the Italian scene as opera buffa. (The 
great master of English opera huffa. W.S. 
Gilbert, was kidnaped as a baby in Naples 
—an event both Neapolitan and Gilbcr- 
tian.) And it is true that it has tradition¬ 
ally been hard to think ofltaly as tranquil, 
law-abiding, prepared to solve its prob¬ 
lems through calm discussion and the slow 
process of democracy. 

Italy is a very new democracy, and its 
citizens distrust democracy as they have 
always distrusted more autocratic forms 
of government. 'Vou cannot trust govem- 

ti 


ment; you have to get things done by your¬ 
self. with violence, naturally. And the Ital¬ 
ians have been right not to trust their 
democratic representatives, who have 
been brought up on corruption and self- 
seeking as a way of life. Italians still lack a 
tradition of honest government They will 
never get it so long as the electorate goes 
on thinking in terms of traditional tyran¬ 
ny The Italian people must start believ¬ 
ing that there are honest men prepared to 
represent them. 

There are various ways of explaining 
the breakdown of order, but all seem to 


rest on the 20th century realization that 
repression of the atavistic in ourselves was 
not necessarily a good thing. With the re¬ 
moval of sex taboos, the way was open for 
the free expression of other, cognate, 
primitive urges. It is good to be sexually 
free, it is correspondingly good to be ag¬ 
gressive, intolerant, even murderous. Of 
course, certain inhibitions remain which 
move us to justify our atavistic urges m 
terms of myths or ideologies—Bakuninian 
anarchy, neo-Maoism, Palestinian libera¬ 
tion, what we will: they mostly add up to a 
mere vague blessing from the superego on 
the acts of the ego. We just want to have 
thin^ our own way, and to hell with op¬ 
pression, suppression, repression. 

And yet men spent slow centuries 
learning how to build societies that would 
function peaceably and happily with the 
minimum of punitive sanctions. That 


democratic government was, if not per¬ 
fect. the system of rule that best balxmced 
the claim of the citizen to be free and hap¬ 
py, and the need for the state to maintain 
order took a long time to discover. Essen¬ 
tially. democracy depends not on law and 
the law-enforcing arm of the state but on 
the willingness of citizens to accept an un¬ 
written contract—a contract between the 
rational and the atavistic in themselves. 

A democracy depends also on a so¬ 
phisticated citizenry that regards the sup¬ 
pression of intolerance as the duty of the 
individual soul. The duty is, or should be, 
a thing taught at one's father’s knee, and 
the structure of the family gently enforces 
it. But Freud taught that the son had to 
fight the father, that the family was not an 
emblem of bigger order but the cast of a 
Greek tragedy. Transposing the liberation 
of the psyche to the social 
level, we«have killed our 
neuroses and now live in a 
permissive world. But per¬ 
missiveness turns out to be 
very naive, and the world 
today is in danger of being 
taken over by the naive. 
Many newly liberated peo¬ 
ples are astonished at how 
easy it is to rule or be ruled: 
all that is needed is a single 
party and a brutal police 
force. But rule was never 
meant to be easy. 

We all have to be made 
more aware, through propa¬ 
ganda and education, of 
how flimsy tlie basis of de¬ 
mocracy actually is: it rests 
on the free association of in¬ 
dividual men and women 
who have learned how to 
suppress intolerance and 
aggression. It rests, ideally, 
on all members of society 
being intelligent or at least 
having a notion, however 
primitive, of what democra¬ 
cy means. We may even 
have to learn how to be a 
pre-Freudian society again. 

I may seem to be offering a naive so¬ 
lution to the eruptions of violence which 
are the fruit of political naivetd. But I 
can see no alternative to reiterated in¬ 
sistence that the way of tolerance is the 
only one acceptable to human societies. 
Unfortunately, tolerance seems to mean 
intolerance of the intolerable—like po¬ 
litical kidnaping—but it is a price that 
for the moment has to be paid; we know 
the alternative. 

Our democratic systems may not be 
working very well—indeed, look at Italy 
—but they are still preferable to any¬ 
thing the Red Brigades wish to install. 
They will work better when the heads 
of the democratic families become more 
trustworthy Others, not dithering uncles 
or bullying big brothers. And we our¬ 
selves must ^ome better sons and 
daughters. ■ 
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RHODESIA 


Paving the Way for Consensus 

A new strategy to separate a pragmatist from a zealot 


4g|p|etter to jaw-jaw than war-war.” So 
IDargued British Foreign Secretary 
David Owen, quoting the Churchillian 
maxim at the conclusion of the latest An¬ 
glo-American mission to southern Africa. 
The future of Rhodesia was as uncertain 
as ever last week as U.S. Secretary of State 
Cyrus Vance completed his quick visit to 
Dar es Salaam, Pretoria and Salisbury and 
headed for Moscow. But Vance and his 
colleagues took comfort in the fact that 
the negotiating process was still alive. 
Moreover, the mission may have helped 
refine the Anglo-American strategy for 
trying to solve the Rhodesian mess. 

Vance’s immediate aim is to bring 
about a round-table conference between 
the two sides in what amounts to an on¬ 
going civil war; Prime Minister Ian Smith 
and his three black partners in the so- 
called internal settlement, on the one 
hand, and the guerrilla leaders of the Pa¬ 
triotic Front, Joshua Nkomo and Robert 
Mugabe, on the other. The chief failing 
of the Smith settlement is that its terms 
are unacceptable to the Patriotic Front 
leaders, who do not believe that it truly es¬ 
tablishes majority rule in Rhodesia; hence 
they have vowed to continue fighting and 
accept Soviet and Cuban aid if necessary 
Washington and London are pressing for 
a plan under which a British resident 
commissioner, with the help of U.N. 
peace-keeping forces, would run a tran¬ 
sition government and supervise elections 
in which all parties would participate. 

When Vance arrived in Africa in an 
effort to save the Anglo-American plan, 
he was hopeful that both sides would 
agree to the round-table conference. Af¬ 
ter two days in Dar es Salaam, however. 
American negotiators complained that 


the Patriotic Front leaders were more 
adamant than ever about the role they 
want to play in a transition government 
and unwilling to say publicly that they 
would attend the round table. African 
observers insisted that Nkomo and Mu¬ 
gabe had merely adopted a tough ne¬ 
gotiating posture and would make con¬ 
cessions later. Vance, however, was 
disappointed that he would not be able 
to tell the internal-settlement leaders flat¬ 
ly that the other side had agreed to at¬ 
tend the round table, and thus that Smith's 
group should do the same. 

i n Pretoria. Vance was encouraged that 
South African Foreign Minister Roelof 
(“Pik") Botha tacitly urged him to carry 
on with his efforts for a broader Rhode¬ 
sian settlement. Then, during five hours 
of talks in Salisbury, Vance and Owen 
tried to piersuade Smith and his colleagues 
(sarcastically described by some observers 
as “the gang of four") that the Rhode¬ 
sians had nothing to lose by attending a 
round-table meeting. Vance reportedly 
argued that the U.N. might be prepared 
to lift its economic sanctions against Rho¬ 
desia. at least partly, if the Salisbury re¬ 
gime would accept a U.N. supervisory 
force during the transition. 

Smith did not flatly reject the notion 
of an all-parties conference, though he 
said later that he doubted that his black 
partners would see any value in such a 
meeting. U S. officials were convinced, 
however, that the Rhodesians had lis¬ 
tened carefully to at least two of the 
Vance-Owen arguments; that an accom¬ 
modation with the Patriotic Front is 
necessary to stop the fighting and avert a 
larger war with Soviet and Cuban involve¬ 


ment; arid trial some kind of inlematkmal 
presence would be desirable during the 
transition if the outcome of elections is to 
be globally accepted. 

For public consumption, some mem¬ 
bers of the Salisbury coalition argue that 
they can end the guerrilla war without 
outside help. A spokesman for Bishop 
Abel Muzorewa. the principal black lead¬ 
er on the Executive Council, ridicules 
the idea of a round-table conference. He 
disclosed that the council is working on 
a new plan—something between an am¬ 
nesty and a unilateral cease-fire—to in¬ 
duce the guernllas to lay down their 
arms, The truth is, however, that one or 
two embarrassing cracks have already 
appeared in the two-month-old coalition, 
and it remains to be seen whether the 
government will be able to hold nation¬ 
al elections as promised before the end 
of the year. 

O ne fascinating aspect of the Rhode¬ 
sian dilemma is the uncertain rela¬ 
tionship between the two leaders of the 
Patriotic Front. Nkomo. a shrewd and ex¬ 
perienced politician, favors a negotiated 
settlement and open elections because he 
thinks he has a chance of winning the 
presidency of an independent Zimbabwe, 
the African name for Rhodesia. Mugabe, 
the ideologue, is more committed to vi¬ 
olent takeover and authoritarian rule 
thereafter. Unlike Nkomo, who has a base 
of political support among the Matabele 
tribesmen of southwestern Rhodesia, 
Mugabe is not widely popular at home 
and can only lose from an election. But if 
negotiations collapse and the fighting in¬ 
creases, Mugabe would probably be the 
chief beneficiary. 

What intrigued Western observers 
last week was signs of tension between 
the two men. When Mugabe began to rave 
about how there could be no amnesty for 
war criminals and traitors after the lib¬ 
eration of Zimbabwe, Nkomo unceremo¬ 
niously cut him off. When Mugabe told 
reporters he was a Marxist and would do 
his best to turn Zimbabwe into a one- 
party Marxist state, his more moderate 
colleagues appeared to be both embar¬ 
rassed and annoyed. “Where is Robert?” 
demanded Nkomo irritably when Mu¬ 
gabe failed to show up at a press con¬ 
ference the two were supposed to give 
jointly As it happened, Mugabe was up¬ 
stairs preparing to give a press confer¬ 
ence of his own 

Convinced that nobody except Mu¬ 
gabe has anything to lose from a round¬ 
table conference. American and British 
officials are pressing ahead with the plan 
for calling such a meeting within the next 
three months. One proposed site; Victor 
ria Falls, with sessions alternating be¬ 
tween the Rhodesian and Zambian sides 
of the magnificent border. Though they 
may be indulging in a bit of wishful think¬ 
ing, Western officials suspect that the ne¬ 
gotiating process would inevitably tend to 
separate the pragmatic Nkomo from the 
zealous Mugabe, and thus pave the way 
for a broader Rhodesian consensus ■ 
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SPAIN 

Thesis XV Furor 

Contretemps over Leninism 

iilflhe parly thinks I should stay on. I 
■ will again accept that responsibility. 
But if the party believes that the role 
should go to someone else, i will return 
to the base, my party card in my pticket. 
and work once again as a militant for the 
victory of socialism and of Communism.” 

For Santiago Carrillo. 63. secretary- 
general of the Spanish Communist Party 
(P.C.E.) for the past 18 years and Mos¬ 
cow's least favorite Eurocommiinist, any 
imminent return to the ranks was unlike¬ 
ly, as his re-election at week's end proved 
without question But those final sentenc¬ 
es in Carrillo's wide-ranging opening re¬ 
port to the party’s ninth congress in Ma¬ 


drid last week, the first held in Spain since 
1932, did carry something of a plea. In ef¬ 
fect. he asked the more than 1,400 del¬ 
egates to endorse a political line that, by 
Communist criteria, continues to be noth¬ 
ing less than adventurous. 

The congress came just a year after 
the party had been legalized by the gov¬ 
ernment of Premier Adolfo Suarez Gon- 
zdlez and a scant ten months after it won 
a disappointing 9% of the popular vote 
in general elections. The focal point of 
the five-day meeting, called “a Commu¬ 
nist debate for democracy and socialism." 
was Carrillo’s proposal to drop the par¬ 
ty’s ‘'Leninist" label in favor of “Marxist, 
democratic and revolutionary.’’ Even pri- 
Wto the congress, the proposal, which is 
IPpwn as Thesis XV, had upset several 


provincial and regional party conferences. 
The furor was not only over the concept it¬ 
self. one striking even by Eurocommunist 
standards, but also over sometimes heavy- 
handed manipulation by the leadership 
to put the point across. In defense of his 
Thesis, Carrillo argued that the party’s 
identity was not being lost and Lenin was 
not being abandoned. Rather, according 
to Carrillo, the label change merely re¬ 
flected new circumstances in Western Eu¬ 
rope 54 years after the old revolutionary’s 
death. Although Carrillo did not say so. 
his real goal, undoubtedly, was to give the 
party a better image in Spain. 

The contretemps over Leninism 
reached a peak during a recent confer¬ 
ence of the Catalan branch of the party, 
the so-called United Socialist Party of 
Catalonia (P.s.u.c.), which pulled in al¬ 
most a third of the 1.6 million Commu¬ 
nist votes in last June’s elections, taking 
eight of the 20 Communist seals 
in the 350-mem bef Congress of 
Deputies. With Carrillo looking 
on unhappily, a majority of 
p.s.u.c delegates declared 
against Thesis XV, not Just be¬ 
cause of ideological consider¬ 
ations, but because so major an 
issue had not been permitted 
enough discussion They tried 
"Stalinist methods to democra¬ 
tize the party," grumbled one 
P.S.U.C. stalwart. In Asturias. 
113 of 500 provincial delegates 
walked out of their conference, 
complaining about stifled mi¬ 
nority rights, while in Mdlaga. 
some 200 dissidents railed 
against "lack of internal democ¬ 
racy." In Madrid, there were 
charges that some of the. dele¬ 
gates who would vote on Thesis 
XV had been hand-picked by 
the leadership. 

The debate touches on inter¬ 
nal tensions that could prove 
more vexing to the party in the 
long run. Fernando Claudin. a 
former executive committee 
member who was expelled in 
1964 for espousing what would 
now be considered Eurocom¬ 
munist tenets, talks about “bureaucratic 
authoritarianism" in the P.C.E. "Democ¬ 
racy yes." he argues, “but without reduc¬ 
ing the supreme authority and infallibility 
of the party chief" 

Though it is difflcult to gauge the 
depth of disillusionment, a younger Com¬ 
munist dissident notes that "this Lenin¬ 
ism business is only a maneuver to avoid 
a general discussion of party matters. The 
leaders speak of liberalism, but obedience 
remains the word. They simply want to 
maintain their positions. It's a combina¬ 
tion of personal ambition and opportu¬ 
nistic policy.” 

In this particular view, the confron¬ 
tation is less ideological than generation¬ 
al, since many of the dissidents have no 
quarrel with the Eurocommunist policies 



»ddr«sslng Co mmunist Party C ongress In Madrid 

A debate touching on some vexing internal tensions. 


of the leadership. But there is a difier- 
ence in viewpoint between the old guard 
like Carrillo, aging Party President Do¬ 
lores (“La Pasionaria”) Iterruri and other 
seasoned apparatchilcs, many of whom 
spent the Franco years in exile, and a 
younger group that remained at home. 
But how far can internal democracy go, 
particularly in a Communist party? As 
one Western analyst puts it, “Carrillo 
clearly wants it—up to a point. But can 
he then keep the lid on?’’ 

Last week, at least, he demonstrated 
that he could. Despite strong Soviet ad¬ 
vice to the Spanish Communists to stay 
with Leninism, the congress voted with 
Carrillo on Thesis XV, 968 to 248 to set a 
Communist precedent by dropping the 
parly’s Leninist label. With old Moscow 
friend La Pasionaria unaccountably ab¬ 
sent and Carrillo grinning broadly, the 
delegates attempted to soften the blow by 
chanting “Lenin, Lenin, Lenin " The mu¬ 
nicipal elections anticipated later this 
year will be the first test of Carrillo’s tri¬ 
umph—and new strategy ■ 

SOVIET UNION 

Mystery Flight 

Why did KAL 902 turn back? 

E verything was normal at the start of 
Korean Air Lines Flight 902, which 
left Paris one afternoon last week on the 
polar route to Seoul with 110 passengers 
and crew members aboard. Under a vet¬ 
eran pilot. Captain Kim Chahg Kyu, 46, 
the Boeing 707 followed a normal course 
over the North Sea and Greenland and 
headed toward Canada’s Ellesmere Is¬ 
land on its 8,455-mile run. But then, about 
3'/! hours away from a refueling stop at 
Anchoi^e, Alaska. Captain Kim did 
something extraordinary: he made a 18(r 
turn back toward Europe. 

Hours later, Norwegian radar screens 
picked up the scramble of Soviet fighter- 
interceptors as the South Korean plane in¬ 
truded on Russian airspace near the Kola 
Peninsula, which lies to the east of Fin¬ 
land. By that time. Captain Kim had ac¬ 
tivated his “7700” on-board distress 
signal. 

But what happened next was still un¬ 
clear at week's end. The Soviet news agen¬ 
cy Tass said the plane entered Soviet air¬ 
space northeast of Murmansk and was 
intercepted by Soviet fighters from the 
area's anti-aircraft defense system. For 
two hours, according to Tass, the airliner 
ignored their orders to land. Premier Ale¬ 
ksei Kosygin was quoted as saying that 
the Korean jet took “evasive action" in¬ 
stead, in a vain attempt to get away. Final¬ 
ly. still according to Tass, the plane came 
down and landed on a frozen lake near 
the town of Kem in the Karelian repub¬ 
lic. Two passengers were killed and 13 in¬ 
jured, Kosygin told the U.S. embassy in 
Moscow, and a wing of the plane was se¬ 
verely damaged. 



Western intelligence sources that 
had followed the course of the erratic 
flight gave a somewhat different version 
of its conclusion. The Korean jet was in¬ 
deed intercepted by Soviet fighters, 
they said. The fighters opened fire, but 
whether the firing was a warning or di¬ 
rected at the 707 was not known. The 
plane landed not on a frozen lake but at 
a Soviet military airbase southwest of 
Murmansk. Whether the casualties and 
damage were caused by the interceptors 
or by a hard night landing on an un¬ 
familiar runway remained to be recounted 
by the survivors. 

With U.S. Secretary of State Cyrus 
Vance in the middle of his mission to Mos¬ 
cow and with the revived salt negoti¬ 
ations under way, neither the Americans 
nor the Russians seemed eager to make 
too much of the incident. Next day the 
Soviet government, which does nc' have 
diplomatic relations with Seoul, invited 
the U.S. to send a civil airliner to Mur¬ 
mansk to pick up the Korean plane's pas¬ 
sengers and crew. 

What had gone wrong to turn the 
Korean airliner toward the Kola Pen¬ 
insula. which is a highly sensitive mil¬ 
itary area for the Soviet Union? Not 
only is Murmansk the home port for 
Russia's northern fleet, but there are an 
estimated 900,000 soldiers and airmen 
based on the peninsula. Obviously the 
misadventure could not have been caused 
by a simple navigational error. As for 
Captain Kim, he is an experienced pilot 
who had flown 13,000 hours for Korean 
Air Lines since l%9 without an acci¬ 
dent. According to one colleague, Kim 
"could have flown from Paris to An¬ 
chorage blindfolded.’’ Nor did it seem 
plausible that Soviet planes, which 
routinely probe NATO’s Norway-based 
air-defense systems on reconnaissance 
missions, would intercept a regularly 
scheduled commercial flight over the 
Arctic. 

In the absence of other explanations, 
one theory seemed most credible; of the 
97 passengers aboard (49 of whom were 
Japanese), one or more could have been 
terrorists who hijacked the plane over 
Ellesmere Island and forced Kim to fly ; 
it to the Soviet Union. ■ i 
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stamping Out Capitali sWr 


Hanoi cracks down on bourgeois business in the South 
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F or the first time since Communist 
tanks rumbled into Saigon in April 
1975, units of North Vietnamese police 
and military in armored vehicles late last 
month rolled into the old South Vietnam¬ 
ese capital—now known as Ho Chi Minh 
City—and positioned themselves at key 
intersections. Thousands of teen-age mil¬ 
itants belonging to the Communist youth 
union swarmed into homes and shops. Ac¬ 
companied by political activists, the Com¬ 
munist youths made records of the house¬ 
hold goods and detailed inventories of 
merchandise. Thus began what one Yugo¬ 
slav paper called ‘a coup d 'itat against the 
bourgeoisie.’’ In effect, it was a belated at¬ 
tempt by Hanoi’s rulers to stamp out the 
thriving vestiges of capitalism in the South 
and thus achieve the economic as well as 
political unification of Viet Nam. 

Following the surprise raid, Hanoi an¬ 
nounced that all “bourgeois trade’’ in the 
South had been abolished. In subsequent 
weeks, Vietnamese newspapers ran a se¬ 
ries of cautionary tales about “running 
dogs of capitalism ’ like Clothing Facto¬ 
ry Manager Nguyen Lac Vui. He had “vi¬ 
olated the rights of the working class.” 
under the nefarious influence of a wom¬ 
an with “unlimited means to pursue cap¬ 
italist ways” who had become a prosper¬ 
ous black marketeer ’’through the jxiwers 
of love, and money . ” 

A t the same time, thousands of Com¬ 
munist officials, imported from the 
North to replace administrators suppos¬ 
edly “corrupted by the bourgeois life¬ 
style." began setting up a socialist trade 
network that will eventually control all 
production and distribution in the South. 
Under the Communist master plan, 
.30,000 private businesses will be liquidat¬ 
ed, and all of Ho Chi Minh City’s trade 
will be channeled through a series of state- 
owned enterprises, including 32 compa¬ 
nies, 883 department stores and 5.243 re¬ 
tail shops. Staple commodities such as 
rice, fuel, salt and vegetable oils will be 
sold at street stalls run by state employees. 

A key target in the drive to crush cap¬ 
italism is the Ho Chi Minh City enclave 
of Cholon, the capital’s Chinatown. Un¬ 
til the recent crackdown, the grimy side¬ 
walks of Cholon were filled with such lux¬ 
ury goods as electric fans from Japan. 
German cameras, Algerian orange juice. 
American bourbon and Tiger balm from 
Hong Kong. In addition to stocking 
these hoarded items, the canny Chinese 
merchants of Cholon had managed to cor¬ 
ner the trade in black-market rice. One 
of Hanoi's first acts aRer the 197S take¬ 
over was to ration rice and fix the price 
of this precious staple at about 20ic per 
lb. A drought in central Viet Nam caused 
farmers to sell much of their produce to 
the Chinese speculators. Hungry peasants 
were soon obliged to turn to Cholon mer¬ 


chants in order to supplement their mea¬ 
ger diet. 

The rice crisis underlined an embar¬ 
rassing problem that Hanoi faces: three 
years after the fall of the Nguyen Van 
Thieu government, North and South Viet 
Nam have separate economies—and the 
South’s is by far the richer of the two. 
One example: there are 2 million televi¬ 
sion sets for 20 million Southerners, while 
only 50,000 sets serve 30 million North¬ 
erners. There arc even two monetary sys¬ 
tems; the Southern unit of currency, the 
more valuable dong, though not legal ten¬ 
der in the North, is highly prized on the 
black market jn Hanoi. 

As part of the crackdown, many mer¬ 
chants in Ho Chi Minh City have b^n or¬ 
dered to sell their goods and prepare to 
move to the so-called new economic zones 
in rural Viet Nam; they will join an es¬ 
timated 700,000 citizens of the former 
capital who have been packed off to the 
country’s forests, jungles and swamps 
since the Communist victo^. That pros¬ 
pect has caused an increasing numtwr of 
Vietnamese to undertake the perilous sea 
journey to Malaysia or Hong Kong via 
fishing boat. Most frightened are the 
South’s 1.2 million ethnic Chinese resi¬ 
dents. Although they constitute only 5.3% 
of the area’s population, they acarunt for 
about 40% of the refugees from Viet Nam. 
Following the lightning raid on Cholon 
last month, 33 Chinese fled to Malaysia 
after a three-day sail across the Gulf of 
Siam Said a 23-year-old shopkeeper’s 
son: “Why should we stay? In the city, 
there’s no work, no rice and now no fam¬ 
ily business." ■ 
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A reunified country with two economies 
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United States 


■ ■ A 

Carter^ Balance Sheet 


A Panama plus, but overall, there are still too many minuses 



Carter niMtlng wHh Cabinet ineinbera and White House staff at Canp David lodge to detwinlm «iihat has gom wrong and what •bauM bt done 


I t was, all in all, quite a remarkable sions, he does not try to punish them ei- March. The Iowa Poll, the most respect- 
week for James Earl Carter Jr. At its thcr—a forbearance very few Presidents ed in the Midwest, indicates-that Carter 
outset, the President heard that the wa- have shown. While others may have lost is in a “public opinion tailspin” that has 
vering Senate might inflict a shattering confidence in him, he appears to remain been gaining momentum in recent 
blow to his prestige by rejecting the Pan- serenely confident in himself. He betrays months. Those giving him a favorable re- 
ama Canal treaty; the next day it gave no signs of anxiety or hysteria. He is a port plummeted from 80% a year ago to 
him instead a narrow but important vie- man of good will and moral purpose. 45% this month, a drop that was exceed- 

tory. On Thursday fell the mournful first But even those who sympathize with ed only by Richard Nixon in his last year 
anniversary of the introduction of the en- him are not sure what he is trying to do, in ofiice, during the Watergate scandal, 
ergy program that Carter had once called and this gives them the uneasy feeling that Growing doubts appear to cross par- 
the moral equivalent of war; the follow- he and his inexperienced staff may not ty lines. In some regions. Democrats seem 
ing day came news of a Senate compro- know what they are doing either. Notes almost as disturbed as Republicans. Says 
mise on gas deregulation and at last the Anthony Moffett, a Democratic Con- Colorado Governor Richard Lamm, who 
possibility of a breakthrough for the en- gressman from Connecticut: “People are faces a tough re-election battle: “Carter 
ergy program. On the economic front, the saying to him. Tell me where I’m going is definitely a political liability for any 
long grounded stock market took off like and I'm ready to go.' But they aren't get- Democrats up for election in the West. I 

a Concorde, but Carter was informed that ting an answer.” A revealing account of hope and pray he does better before No- 

his tax-reform program was doomed. And this uncertainty came from a Carter cam- vember, but time is running out.” Adds 

in Moscow, Secretary of State Cyrus paign veteran who is now a White House George Chrbtian, Lyndon Johnson’s for- 

Vance was trying to make progress to- aide: "I really think that for all his polit- mer press secretary who is now a polit- 
ward a salt treaty that some Senators ical career, Jimmy was so busy becoming ical consultant: “In Texas, Carter is going 
openly promised to reject. something, so busy achieving political of- to be an issue in the Governor’s race, the 

On balance. Carter could probably fice that he never really had time to sit U.S. Senate race, the state attorney’s race 
look back on the troubled week as one of down and decide who he was and what and the contested congressional races. If 
more gains than losses. But whether the he was politically. He was always forced I were a Republican candidate. I’d run 
treaty success augured a turnaround in to improvise as he went along. As a re- against Carter, and that’s what they are 
the declining fortunes of the Carter Ad- suit, when we got to the White House, doing.” 
ministration seemed questionable. we didn't know what we wanted to do. 

If Carter is an enigma to many vot- what we wanted to be. what we wanted m ncreasingly, the President’s compe¬ 
ers, he is nonetheless in many ways just to sell. So we tried to do everything, be ev- ■ tence is being called into question. No 
the kind of President that could have been erything, sell everything.” ■ one doubts his brains, and pMple are 

expected. While he inspires neither love As unease over Carter has spread, he B conUnually surprised by his quick 
nor hale, he is open, unassuming and ac- has dropped in the polls. In the New York grasp of complex detail. But master^ the 
cessible. He is willing to talk to people, Times-CBS survey released this month, issues is one thing; 4 >utting them in per- 
and he listens to what they have to say. only 46% feel he is performing well. A speetive and arriving at a sound judgment 
He is not ruthless or vindictive. If he does Harris-ABC poll puts the approval figure is something else again. So is persuading 
not forgive his enemies all their iransgres- at 43%, though it is up from 36% in the American public to follow him. Says 







Iowa Democratic chairman Ed CampbcU; 
"The President is hauling too much wa- 
I ter at one time. He has spread himself 
too thin with no results—the Middle East. 

; energy, taxes, the coal strike, inflation, the 
farm problem.” Notes Christian: “There 
is a gap between confronting problems 
and delivering solutions." 

Carter aides respond that the Pres¬ 
ident is getting attacked for doing too 
much on the one hand, and for doing too 
little on the other. Yet there is a measure 
of truth in both charges. By simultaneous¬ 
ly tackling too many problems, however 
forthrightly. Carter lacks the time to con¬ 
centrate properly on any one issue. When 
the Panama Canal treaty was signed with 
a great flourish last fail, the Administra¬ 
tion was slow in trying to build support 
for it. On this occasion, as on others. Car¬ 
ter appeared to think that the announce¬ 
ment of a worthy project was enough to 
get it accepted. 

One problem that is becoming more 
apparent is that the President still lacks 
experience. This drawback was rather ro¬ 
mantically portrayed as an asset during 
the campaign; Carter would come to of- 
flce, his champions said, as an outsider, a 
man with clean hands who would shake 
up the jaded Establishment. But the trou¬ 
ble with attacking the Establishment is 
that only a member of the Establishment 
knows how it really works. The Carter 
White House has been lamentably short of 
skilled hands. It is not just in Washington 
that the Administration has seemed inept 
but in its dealings with the rest of the 
country as well. Frances Ohmstede, Dem¬ 
ocratic national committeewoman from 


Nebraska. Cc^pTliilas; “WeSie be«n total¬ 
ly bypassed on everything. We used to 
know when someone was coming through 
the state, and we were kept informed. 
Now we hear nothing. Kennedy and 
Johnson always had somebody who 
called. I can t see why Jimmy Carter can't 
do the same thing. There's a feeling now 
that he’s scuttling us." 

T he President is also faulted for try¬ 
ing to solve problems by drafting 
overly “comprehensive" programs 
and handing them to Congress for 
prompt approval. Welfare reform, civil 
service leform, tax reform were all an¬ 
nounced with fanfare but have not moved 
far toward adoption. Congress is hardly 
blameless since it is more rebellious and 
disorganized than ever, and occasionally 
inclined to show the newcomer m the 
White House that he is not the boss. Yet 
Carter has persisted in policies that have 
not won sufficient support for passage. His 
energy legislation was too hastily assem¬ 
bled without consulting enough relevant 
groups. It placed too much emphasis on 
conservation through high taxation, not 
enough on providing incentives to search 
for the energy that is considered to be 
abundant in the U.S. 

The President instructed his staff last 
week to drum up support for his tax-re¬ 
form bill. But since the program entails 
higher taxes for many, it has a small con¬ 
stituency indeed. And there is already a 
revolt brewing over the explosive increase 
in Social Security taxes that was passed 
by Congress last December. It almost 
seems as if Carter is oblivious to the is¬ 


sue. Congress, keenly feeling the wrath 
of its constituents, is not. Disregarding the 
President, the House Ways and Means 
Committee began voting down Carter’s 
tax-reform proposals last week. "The 
trouble with Carter,” said Barber B. Con- 
able Jr. of New York, ranking Repub¬ 
lican on the Ways and Means Commit¬ 
tee, “is he's listening only to God—and 
God doesn’t pay taxes.” 

Carter’s greatest vulnerability, how¬ 
ever, may be overseas. A President has a 
freer hand in foreign policy than in do¬ 
mestic matters, but he also has more of 
an opportunity to make mistakes. West 
European and Japanese leaders are in¬ 
creasingly alarmed by Carter’s habit of 
moralizing without a proper appreciation 
of power realities, a tendency they feel is 
all the more exaggerated in one of his as¬ 
sistant policymakers, Andrew Young. 
They fear, above all, that Carter may be 
weakening the U.S, capacity to stand up 
to the still adventurous and aggressive So¬ 
viet Union. He has taken a series of ac¬ 
tions they And dismaying, ordering a U.S. 
troop withdrawal (which he reduced 
somewhat last week) from South Korea, 
canceling the B-l bomber, responding 
tepidly to Soviet intervention on the Af¬ 
rican horn, waffling on the neutron bomb 
and then deciding to postpone his deci¬ 
sion Moreover, he has asked Russia for 
nothing comparable in return for these 
unilateral actions. In West Germany, 
where his reputation is lowest. Carter is 
considered by some officials to be the 
worst President since World War 11. In 
Britain, he has been supported by Labor 
Prime Minister James Callaghan, but re- 


Images of 
Triumph 

The word historic has all too of¬ 
ten been used for ephemeral 
events, but a genuinely historic 
moment occurred in the U.S. 
Senate at 6:15 p.m. last Tues¬ 
day, when the Senate finally ap¬ 
proved the treaties to give up the 
Panama Canal by the year 
2000. The vote was a deeply sat¬ 
isfying triumph for many of 
those involved—and affected 
—by the outcome, as the strip 
of pictures on this and the fol¬ 
lowing two pages shows. 
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cently he has come under savage lire from 
a variety of politicians and journalists. 

After the neutron bomb uproar. Sir 
Ian Gilmour. defense spokesman in the 
Tory shadow gosernmcnt, lashed out- 
“There have been weeks of leaks and con¬ 
tradictions. and after an orgy of weak¬ 
ness and vacillation, the wrong decision 
has finallv been reached. Mr Carter has 
been scared off the neutron weapon by 
the Russian propaganda barrage. It now 
seems that the Kremlin has virtually a 
right of veto on weapons that NATO is al¬ 
lowed to deploy." 

A mid the mounting criticism, it is 
worth recalling that every Amer- 
l ican President has been subject to 
^ similar attacks, some of them 
fair, some of them not. Even if Carter 
had performed skillfully, he would not 
have been immune to harsh criticism 
Facing a fiscal 1979 budget deficit of $60 
billion and another outbreak of inflation, 
he simply cannot afford to give the groups 
that voted for him—labor, environmen¬ 
talists, liberals, blacks—all that they are 
demanding. His evenhanded policy in the 
Middle East, while sometimes clumsily 
executed, would have been criticized by 
Jewish groups no matter how astutely it 
had been carried out. Carter also ikcu- 
pies a reduced presidency of which im¬ 
perial demands are still being made He 
is the focus of relentless scrutiny by a char¬ 
acteristically critical Washington press 
corps. Congress, reflecting the mood of 
the country as well as its own problems. 


is more fractious and disputatious than 
in the past, and a record number of lob¬ 
byists all clamor for what they consider 
lo be their due No President could pos¬ 
sibly satisfy all these importunate groups. 

Still, the reality is that he must sat¬ 
isfy some of the groups at least some of 
the time if he is going to succeed as Pres¬ 
ident Fully aware of his plight, Carter 
took his White House staff to Camp Da¬ 
vid the weekend before the Panama vote 
for a thorough review of what had gone 
wrong and for some new, stricter march¬ 
ing orders One of the participants re¬ 
marked afterward; “It’s just about as 
tough as Carter can be. I wish he'd get 
tougher with all of us." 

The White House staff will be shak¬ 
en up to some extent, and Robert Strauss 
has been given the job of anti-inflation 
czar. But the staff lacks heavyweights or 
even mediumweights to attend to the na¬ 
tion's business Carter has reached a stage 
where he needs all the experience he can 
get, and there is plenty around in the 
Democratic Party and even the Repub¬ 
lican if the President chooses to seek it 
out While engaging and energetic, his 
present staff is not adequate for the job of 
running the country nor is it properly su¬ 
pervised and directed from above The 
President is probably much less self-right- 
eously rigid and more shrewdly pragmatic 
than many people assume: he has the po¬ 
tential for growing in the office, as so 
many of his predecessors have done. But 
as nearly everyone points out. he does not 
have a great deal of time left ■ 


How the Treaty 
Was Saved 

" IVe are in the ninth inning ” 

T he first Panama Canal treaty turned 
on a handful of votes, and so it seemed 
would the second as the critical vote 
loomed last week. South Dakota Demo¬ 
crat James Abourezk, for example, was 
miffed at being cut out of White House- 
Congress meetings trying to resolve the 
question of deregulating natural gas 
prices. California Republican Sam Haya- 
kawa had fired off a letter to Carter com¬ 
plaining about a wide variety of Admin¬ 
istration foreign policy moves. Nevada 
Democrat Howard Cannon wanted to 
tack onto the Panama treaty a relatively 
minor reservation. Massachusetts Repub¬ 
lican Edward Brooke was pushing some 
technical changes. All were threatening 
to cast negative votes. 

But as the Democratic leadership and 
the White House eyed those potentially 
fatal reversals of votes that had been cast 
for the first treaty last month, an equally 
damaging and more substantive division 
arose. Half a dozen Democratic Senators 
—notably Edward Kennedy, George Mc^ 
Govern and Patrick Moynihan—agreed 
with Panama's protest against a reserva¬ 
tion added to the first treaty by Arizona 
Democrat Dennis DeConcini, which 
seemed to imply that the U.S. was free to 
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intervene mUitarily in Pananuuikn af¬ 
fairs whenever it chose. They warned that 
they would vote against the treaty unless 
a “noninterventionist'' clarification was 
added. But DeConcini and several allies 
were just as insistent that his reservation 
not be repudiated. 

If the treaty was to pass, it had to in¬ 
clude some new reservation that could 
appease both factions. Tougher yet, it 
must also satisfy Panama's unpredictable 
chief of state. Omar Torrijos. The Gen¬ 
eral telephoned his ambassador in Wash¬ 
ington, Gabriel Lewis, and told him: "Ga¬ 
briel, we are in the ninth inning. There 
are two outs and two strikes. See what 
you can do.” 

L ewis turned to an old friend, William 
Rogers, 50. a lawyer and former State 
Department official who had served as 
President Kennedy's expert on Latin 
America. Rogers flew to Panama, where 
Torrijos told him that Panama would 
not accept the DeConcini reservation, 
and some new “statement of political 
and legal dignity” must be added to the 
second treaty. Rogers offered himself as 
an mtermediary. 

He arranged a secret meeting at Am¬ 
bassador Lewis’ Florida hideaway, near 
Kendale Lakes. There the ambassador 
and other Torrijos aides explained the 
minimum conditions they would require 
of the Senate for acceptance of the trea¬ 
ties. The role of Rogers meshed with the 
needs of the prime treaty strategists in 
the Senate, including Democratic Leader 
Robert Byrd, Republican Leader Howard 
Baker, Democratic Whip Alan Cranston 


and the ti«Aty flwr .iard^ Frank 
Church, who wanted firsthand informa¬ 
tion on Panamanian feelings. 

Yet it was Deputy Secretary of State 
Warren Christopher who put together an¬ 
other secret meeting, this lime on the Sun¬ 
day before the vote. Both sides met again 
in Church's obscure but comforuibie pri¬ 
vate room off a corridor in the Capitol, 
Lewis arrived with an aide and a quip. “I 
go to Church on Sunday, like every good 
Christian.” But in a two-hour showdown, 
the talk turned serious as the ambassador. 
Rogers and the Senators struggled to com¬ 
pose a reservation acceptable to all par¬ 
ties. Byrd crouched on his knees, honing 
a draft over a coffee table. Lewis chomped 
on ice cubes. 

The ebullient Lewis talked for 40 min¬ 
utes. explaining the political situation in 
Panama and the need for some conces¬ 
sion on U S. intervention. Finally Byrd in¬ 
terrupted him. “We re your friends,” the 
Senator said. "We’ve b^n supporting the 
treaty You've got to listen to us. What 
we are telling you is what the situation is 
in the Senate.” 

As the group continued refining the 
reservation, making clear that the U.S 
would not interfere in the "political in¬ 
dependence” or “internal affairs” of Pan¬ 
ama, Lewis kept pressing for further re¬ 
strictions. “That won t fly,” he was 
repeatedly told. Lewis held out for one 
last change, that the treaties not “be in¬ 
terpreted as a right ’ of intervention by 
the U.S. The Senators took Christopher 
into a corner for a whispered consultation 
He thought the addition would be help¬ 
ful, “Okay,” Byrd told Lewis. "We’ll try 


it.” But, he dedared grimly, “no more 
changes. Don’t come back here with more 
problems.” 

Lewis asked for five hours to clear the 
final language with Torrijos. That night 
he telephoned Christopher at Camp Da¬ 
vid, where Carter was also shown the final 
language. Christopher called Byrd with 
Torrijos' reaction- “It is a dignified so¬ 
lution to a difficult problem.” 

B ut if Panama was now appeased, 
Byrd's problems with other Senators 
remained. DeConcini wanted more lime 
to study the final wording. The freshman 
Senator, catapulted into prominence by 
his role as decision maker, finally phoned 
Byrd in the afternoon. “I can live with 
this," he said. So could the group of lib¬ 
eral Democrats. 

Byrd asked the President to work on 
Abourerk and Hayakawa. Carter tele¬ 
phoned them both, inviting the 71-year- 
old Californian ex-professor to the White 
House. There Carter and Zbigniew Brze- 
zinski, the National Security Adviser, 
briefed Hayakawa for more than half an 
hour on policy toward Rhodesia—an un¬ 
related issue that the Senator had empha¬ 
sized in his critical letter As Hayakawa 
was leaving. Carter pleaded, in typical 
low-pressure style "1 hope you can find 
it possible to support the treaty.” Replied 
Hayakawa: Tm leaving all options 
open.” Byrd and Baker pleaded with Ha¬ 
yakawa too So did at least eight of his 
Senate colleagues. But he remained non¬ 
committal. Brooke, however, was won 
over when the leadership accepted his 
reservations. 
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Byrd now felt that the problem had 
been reduced to three reluctant Senators: 
Abourezk. Hayakawa and Cannon. If two 
of the three voted no, the second treaty 
was lost He telephoned Carter on Mon¬ 
day night. "You've got three fires burn¬ 
ing here. " Byrd warned Carter called all 
three Senators once more None said 
which wa; he would vote. 

yrd spent a restless and despondent 

Monday night, fearing that ail his 
work and personal political risk would 
end in a defeat on Tuesday. He felt only 
a shade better after sitting through yet an¬ 
other meeting, called by Baker, with Ha¬ 
yakawa. "Let me think about it further." 
was all Hayakawa would say. Byrd's spir¬ 
its rose as he and Cannon agreed on a 
modification of the Nevadan's reserva¬ 
tion. Cannon seemed content. That im¬ 
plied an unspoken commitment. 

But Abourezk was tough to pin down. 
The South Dakotan told the President 
that if Carter would agree to veto any bill 
deregulating natural gas. he would vote 
for the treaty. Carter refused to get in¬ 
volved in that kind of political deal. Byrd 
talked at length with Abourezk. but made 
no headway. Then a bunch of Abourezk’s 
colleagues went to work on the South Da¬ 
kotan. arguing that he would look silly if 
the treaties lost because of his vole, and 
he tried to explain that he actually fa¬ 
vored them but wanted to score points 
for his fight against deregulation of gas. 

As the tense roll call began at 6:01 
p.m. on Tuesday, the outcome was still in 
doubt. The very first name called was 
Abourezk. The responding voice said 
“Aye." In a second-row-centcr seat. Byrd 
showed no emotion. He did not answer 
when his own turn came. Cannon's vote 
was also aye. So too was Hayakawa’s. At 
the climactic moment, Byrd jumped to his 
feet to cast the 67th—and decisive—aye 
vote. Arriving late. New Jersey Republi¬ 
can Clifford Case added an extra vote for 
ratification, resulting in precisely the 
same 68-jto-32 tally by which the first trea- 
y had "been approved. Despite all the 
close calls and agonizing, not a single Sen¬ 
ator had switched. Following the televised 
count in the office of his secretary. Susan 
Clough, Jimmy Carter shook hands with 
Brzezinski, gave his secretary a kiss and 
picked up a phone to congratulate Byrd. 
‘You're a great man,” he told the Senate 
leader. “It was a beautiful vote.” The Pres¬ 
ident then faced White House correspon¬ 
dents to declare that "this is a day of 
which Americans can feel proud—we 
have reminded the world and ourselves of 
he things that we stand for as a nation.” 

In Panama, where violent demon¬ 
strations had been feared in case of a Sen¬ 
ate rejection, there was sporadic cheer- 
ng and dancing in the streets, promoted 
by the government with handouts of free 
liquor. But Torrijos was less than gra¬ 
cious in victory. Finally venting his bit- 
.ei;i^ at many of the insults thrown 
his^ii^ay during the long Senate debate. 


he told interviewers that if the Senate 
had rejected the treaty, his troops would 
have put the canal out of operation. His 
national guard, he said, “is capable of 
destroying it.” And if the U.S. ever in¬ 
tervenes in Panama, he vowed, "they 
will find the canal destroyed,” 

Such talk will notsp^ the job of put¬ 
ting the treaties into effiect Both cham¬ 
bers of Congress must still pass legisla¬ 
tion providing for appropriations and the 
mechanism for the transfer of authority. 


li'l^his is not Secretary Vance's first vis- 

I it to Moscow.” said Soviet Foreign 
Minister Andrei Gromyko, raising his 
crystal goblet of champagne on high. "But 
it would be close to the truth to say that 
the responsibility on him and on the So¬ 
viet side is far greater than in the past. 
There is no need to draw the conclusion 
which we all understand.” 

Laughter rippled down the banquet 
table at a government guesthouse in Le¬ 
nin Hills on the outskirts of Moscow last 
week following Gromyko's circumlocu¬ 
tory sally. Every one of the 75 Soviet and 
American officials present—especially 
Secretary of Sjtate Cyrus Roberts Vance 
—understood all too well the reference 
to Vance’s disastrous March 1977 visit, 
which marked a major setback for the 
new Strategic Arms Limitation Talks 
(SALT II) and for Soviet-American rela¬ 
tions in general. Vance was now back, 13 
months later, intending to avoid a repeat 
performance. As Vance told Gromyko on 
the eve of the first of their three sched¬ 
uled days of talks, “complex and difficult 
problems remain" On the road to SALT 11. 
There are, in fact, three mapr sticking 
points in the complex bargaining: 


Weary of the sub^t, the legislators are 
not apt to act swiftly, but they face one 
clever reservation attached by Brooke. 
Even if Congress does not act sooner, the 
treaties will automatically go into effect 
Oct. 1, 1979. Long before then. President 
Carter is exprcted to go to Panama for 
the formal ratification signing with Gen¬ 
eral Torrijos. It has been a long, unpop¬ 
ular stru^le for two such different lead¬ 
ers seeking to build better relations 
between two vastly different nations. 


► Both sides have agreed in principle to 
limit the flight testing and deployment of 
“new types” of strategic missiles. But they 
have not agreed on definitions of “new” 
missiles, or on all the limits. The U.S. fears 
that the Soviets may want to introduce 
new missiles that represent a “significant 
change” in the nuclear balance. 

► The L).S. wants to nail down prohibi¬ 
tions against Soviet use of the Backfire 
bomber as an intercontinental weapon. 
Administration arms controllers are not 
convinced that the Backfire is very useful 
in that capacity, but domestic critics of 
SALT II feel strongly otherwise. Vance 
therefore sees ^e measure as necessary 
to protect the treaty as a whole during 
Senate ratification. 

a On the Soviet side, there is great insis¬ 
tence that SALT n prohibit the U.S. from 
transferring technology—specifically, the 
cheap, effective cruise missile—to its Eu¬ 
ropean allies. U.S. officials have rejected 
such a propc^l. At best, they say they will 
agree to limits on testing and deployment 
of the cruise for a fixed period of time. 

As Vance and*his entourage began 
discussions with the Soviets in a Kremlin 
conference room, there were encouraging 


Complex and Difficult Problems 

With the light in his eyes, Vance spars with Gromyko on SALT 



Vance and Brezhnev exchance pleasantrtes before gettbig down to business 


signs of renewed willingness to negotiate 
from the other side of the 30-fl. green felt- 
covered table. (As usual, however, the 
Russians arranged things so that the U.S. 
negotiators sat with the tight in their eyes.) 
For one thing, Gromyko brought along 
Marshal Nikolai Ogarkov, the Soviets’ 
First Deputy Minister of Defense and 
chief of the Soviet general staff. His uni¬ 
formed api^rance was the first by a high- 
ranking military specialist at SALT nego¬ 
tiations since Gerald Ford met with 
Leonid Brezhnev at Vladivostok in 1974. 
Gromyko also brought a thick folder 
mark^ Pervaya Beseda (First Session). 
Noticing that Chief U.S. SAi.T Negotiator 
Paul Wamke. on Vance’s right, had only 
a blank legal pad, Gromyko asked jok¬ 
ingly whether that meant the Americans 
had neglected to bring any new propos¬ 
als. Of course, Gromyko knew better. 
Vance soon offered a detailed presenta¬ 
tion of the U.S. position, while Soviet aides 
look notes furiously. 

oth delegations were embarrassed at 

an incident that took place tn front 
of the U.S. embassy while their talks went 
on. A Russian woman, Irina McClellan, 
married loan American professor of Rus¬ 
sian history at the University of Virginia, 
chained herself to an embassy fence to 
protest a four-year Soviet refusal to give 
her a visa to join her husband. The wom¬ 
an was arrested and held for three hours, 
then released. Soviet authorities blocked 
transmission of U.S wire-service photos 
of the incident and prevented CBS from 
sending satellite pictures of the woman 
chained to the fence. The next day. em¬ 
bassy officials formally protested’the in¬ 
terference, and Vance specifically men¬ 
tioned the affair in his talks with 
Gromyko. That led to one of the most con¬ 
tentious exchanges of the visit, with Gro¬ 
myko complaining sharply about the Car¬ 
ter Admini.stration’s continuing emphasis 
on human rights. 

Nevertheless, that abrasive moment 
soon passed. At week’s end U.S. State De¬ 
partment Spokesman Hodding Carter 
was able to announce that "the overall 
tone was good” and that there had been 
■‘some movement on all the fundamental” 
SALT issues. During several hours of pri¬ 
vate talks in which Vance and Gromyko 
were joined only by their interpreters, the 
two managed to narrow disagreements on 
the definition of new missile types and 
on transferring technology, although lit¬ 
tle progress was made on the difficult 
Backfire issue. As expected, Vance and 
Gromyko agreed to meet for another 
round of SALT talks at the U .N. in May. 

Before his weekend departure, Vance 
received yet another sign that his second 
mission to Moscow had gone better than 
his first; during a final, two-hour meeting 
with Brezhnev, the Soviet leader and 
Vance agreed in principle that a Carter- 
Brezhnev summit would be desirable in 
midsummer— if a SALT agreement can be 
worked out by then. ■ 


The Presidency/Hugh Sidey 


still Searching for a Formula 

H e is wiser, more lined and grayer. World ai^ish is a real vill^e in India, 
which he smells, sees and hears. His wife is closer to him, but less 
independently visible than back in the campaign. He is less the preacher and 
more the educator. His speeches have become more substantive, detailing pol¬ 
icy. not promises. He is at once more flexible and firmer. He can knock back a 
couple of bourbons at night with a man he likes. Ruefully he has admitted to him¬ 
self that Georgetown gossip can affect his leadership. He is developing persona) 
intuition about individual congressional leaders like Danny Rostenkowski, whose 
virtuosity is that he can count votes. 

Jimmy Carter has been on the job IS months, and he may have about that 
much time left before he gets tied up in another election. He is on the one hand re¬ 
markably the same man he was when he came into power; yet, on the other 
hand there have been changes in both him and his presidency. 

He dresses a little more neatly and wears a few more white shirts and stiff col¬ 
lars. His principal aide, Hamilton Jordan, appears more often in a suit and tie 
and leaves his boots at home. Carter weighs a steady IS4, and his bowling prow¬ 
ess has improved to 160-165 a game. He has had more of the White House trees la¬ 
beled, and he wanders among them as friend and admirer. 

Carter’s religion has deepened, and his attachment to Charles Trentham’s 

First Baptist Church has 
grown. He sits attentively in 
the sixth row, aisle, right-side 
seat during services. He pre¬ 
pares his Sunday-school les¬ 
sons when he is in town, 
sends for the new lesson 
books when the old ones ex¬ 
pire. His feeling mounts 
when he is teaching lessons 
about the need to reach out 
to the world’s abused and out¬ 
cast. He was most eloquent 
when caught up in the story 
of the woman at the well and 
how Christ had transformed 
her life. Prayer is an integral 
part of his decisions. 

The President looks back into history with more understanding now. Harry 
Truman has grown in his eyes. He has studied Robert Donovan’s new Truman 
book. Conflict and Crisis, and has pressed it on his friend Charles Kirbo- His pri¬ 
vate pantheon has gained the likes of Astronomer Carl Sagan, Country Singer 
Larry Gatlin, House Speaker Tip O’Neill. He has sought more information 
about John Kennedy and James Michael Curley. 

He comes near to relishing presidential perquisites, like the box at the 
opera. Air Force One and Camp David. He does not carry his own suit bag or 
his briefcase so much, sees more the need to act presidential. 

Carter glories in his access to movie libraries and is wallowing in classics 
like the Humphrey Bogart pictures. He tramps the trails of the Catoctin Moun¬ 
tains cataloguing the birds. He has failed to develop a passion for chocolate 
mousse despite exposure to such dishes at state dinners. He carefully monitors 
his allergies, skirting Swiss cheese, lima beans and hops (Billy has no such trou¬ 
ble). He works hard at being a father and insists that the presidential schedule 
bend around Amy’s violin recitals and special school days. 

The President laughs a bit more, finds the White House confining, wants to 
travel out into the country with more regularity. He uses the Oval Office more, 
at ease now below the stem eye of George Washington, who resides above the fire¬ 
place. His globe came with him from the small study. He has learned to con¬ 
verse in Spanish, and his tennis game has strengthened. 

Jimmy Carter may be at the most critical juncture of his presidency. The 
deep strains of his nature run as strong as they always have. But his mind has ex¬ 
panded, his outer edges soAened and modulated. He is part insider and part out¬ 
sider now, a man with a better feel of the power he has. but one startl^ by the 
power he does not have. He is still searching for his formula for success, told by 
many he is failing but convinced he is on the edge of comprehension and the be¬ 
ginning of a journey upward. 



Sharing a laugh with Pastor Trentham at church door 
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Discord and Di sturb ance at the FB I 

Veteran agents challenge some decisions by their new chief 


T hey came from New York City, from 
Philadelphia and Richmond, and 
from headquarters a few blocks away 
They were alj neatly dressed in jackets 
and lies, some still in the white shirts and 
short hair of yesteryear On their own time 
and at their own expense, nearly 700 past 
and present FBt agents gathered last week 
in front of the U.S courthouse in Wash¬ 
ington for an extraordinary protest dem¬ 
onstration against the indictments of 
three former bureau officials 

L. Patrick Gray III, acting director 
of the bureau under President Nixon. W. 
Mark Felt, who ended his .^l-year fBi 


career in 1973 as the bureau's second in 
command, and Edward S. Miller, who 
quit the bureau in 1974 after serving as as¬ 
sistant director of the intelligence divi¬ 
sion, were about to be arraigned for vi¬ 
olating the civil rights of citizens—friends 
and relatives of Weatherman fugitives 
—by ordering illegal break-ins. 

As the three strode through the crowd 
of G-men. applause rang out. At the court¬ 
house door. New York Agent Patrick 
Connor read a statement: “Let this event 
assure the American people that our fight 
against terrorists was nothing more than 
our just and sworn duty ” Replied Felt 
emotionally; ‘All I can say is God bless 
every one of you." 

In court, when the charges were read 
to"»^the three defendants. Gray defiantly 
Sh^led his answer: "Not guilty!" The oth- 
er'two entered similar pleas. They were 
all released on their own recognizance—a 
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trial is not expected before fkll—but they 
had to undergo the embarrassment of be¬ 
ing mugged and fingerprinted, and hav¬ 
ing these documents added to the crim¬ 
inal files of the agency they once ruled. 

Attorney General Griffin Bell, who is 
in charge of the FBI and who personally 
made the decision to indict the three men, 
was in Indianapolis to lecture the Indi¬ 
ana state bar association on his efforts at 
“holding the intelligence community to 
the rule of law, " when he discovered that 
FBI agents there were preparing another 
demonstration against him. He promptly 
went to the local FBI office, where he con¬ 


fronted some SO hostile agents and clerks. 
They presented him with a letter, signed 
by 100 agents, charging that "the FBI is 
being systematically destroyed for reasons 
unknown to us.” Bell chided them. “Gel 
rid of this hangdog attitude that some¬ 
body is after you," he declared. “You don’t 
need me to be a nursemaid of any sort. 
You are all strong. Pick up your heads, 
and let's get going. I regret that you feel 
badly, but we had to do our duly." 

Former bureau officials believe that 
Gray may have trapped himself in the al¬ 
leged conspiracy when he gave his dep¬ 
uty, Felt, sweeping authority to do some¬ 
thing about the Weathermen, and then 
failed to keep a sharp eye on Felt and 
the zealous Miller. Says one ex-FBl man: 
"You’ve got to remember that in those 
days Gray spent only three days a week 
in headquarters. He was out on the road, 
touring FBI offices, making speeches. He 


was almost totally preoccupied with the 
Watergate scandal during the limited 
time he spent in FBI headquarters. When 
requests for approval of bag operations 
came in. Felt and Miller handled them 
routinely. It’s possible that Gray did not 
know what his subordinates were doing 
with the broad authority he gave them.” 

Felt and Miller claim that Gray gave 
them verbal authorization for the break- 
ins, but Gray denies talking with them 
about the matter. Along with offering this 
defense for Felt and Miller, their attor¬ 
neys are likely to argue that the foreign 
connections of the Weathermen drew the 
case into the espionage classification. But 
Miller himself rejected that contention in 
an interview with a Time reporter in Au¬ 
gust 1976. “I wish 1 could tell you that 
the foreign ties of the Weathermen were 
a factor, ” he said then, “but I can’t. We 
looked into those connectihns and didn't 
find enough to justify the suspicion of es¬ 
pionage. My motivation in approving the 
break-ins was the bombings, the terror¬ 
ism and my own desire to solve those 
cases." 

The indictments of Gray. Felt and 
Miller, as well as the bureau’s announced 
plans to discipline or dismiss 68 agents 
who carried out the “bag job" orders, were 
the most serious blows yet to the buffeted 
FBI. But many agents are less concerned, 
as one of them put it. "with those three 
turkeys" than with the current top lead¬ 
ership of the bureau. 

T he elevation earlier this.month of 
James B. Adams, 51. to the No. 2 post 
in the bureau is at the core of their re¬ 
sentment. The promotion, one of the first 
major moves made by newly installed FBI 
Chief William Webster, angered veteran 
agents across the country not only because 
of Adams’ record as a headquarters hatch¬ 
et man for the late J. Edgar Hoover but 
also because of his lackluster performance 
as the FBI’s chief of investigations for the 
past four years. 

After Webster announced Adams’ 
promotion and called him a man ‘whoen¬ 
joyed the respect of the entire FBI," re¬ 
action from many longtime agents belied 
Webster’s claim. “I was speechless. ” said 
a Chicago FBI man, "because I threw up.” 
Asked a shocked Cleveland agent: “Is Ad¬ 
ams the best this outfit can produce?" An¬ 
other agent now likes to refer to FBI head¬ 
quarters as a “Charlie McCarthy shqw,” 
with Webster the dummy. &ys he: 
■'Whenever Webster opens his mouth, it’s 
Adams talking." 

Bom in Texas, Adams was educated 
at Baylor University and served two years 
as a state legislator before joining the FBI 
in 1951. After less than two years in the 
field, he was assigned to the administra¬ 
tive division in Washington. At headquar¬ 
ters. under Division Chief John P. Mohr, 
Adams helped oversee the bureau’s bud¬ 
gets. as well as firinSs and promotions, 
transfers of agents and disciplinary 
purges. Agents in the field reviled Mtffir’s 
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FBI agents applaud former Director L. Patrick Cray before Ms arralgmiwnt In Washington 

"Our fight against terrorists was nothing more than our just and sworn duty ." 







for breast cancer. 


Thermography provides a 
contour map of variations in 
body temperature. Any 
condition - such as inflam¬ 
mation or a tumor-that 
raises the temperature 
locally by as little as O.rc, 
shows up as a patch on this 
map. It is an early-warning 
system that instantly alerts 
the physician to the need for 
further examination. Since it 
makes use of the natural 
heat radiation from the body, 
thermography is absolutely 
safe. It does not cause tissue 
damage and therefore 
makes periodical screening 
possible. It is one of Philips 
many contributions to health 
care. 

PHILIPS 




Philips. Working 
in health care. 






















The extra pair of hands Ibatlii^^pe^ 
Ibm Sheppard across the Sahara. 



In 1975, Tom Sheppard, leading a Joint 
Services Expedition, crossed the Sahara 
Desert from west to east. 

It was the first-ever crossing of the Sahara 
through the Mauritanian Empty Quarter, 
a barren region of which no maps had ever 
been made. 

In a place where, at the best of times, one 
sand dune looks much like another, the Empty 
Quarter posed an extraordinary challenge to 
the Exp^ition’s skills in navigation. 

To avoid the risk of being stranded by 
the failure of their complicated equipment, 


Tom Sheppard relied on more consistent 
guides to plot his course—the sun, the stars, 
and Rolex watches. 

And it is a tribute to the efficiency of all 
three that the Expedition scarcely took a 
wrong turn firom start to finish. 

In fact, their progress was so efficient that 
Tom Sheppard was able to make a complete 
film documentary at the same time. 

It was no chance decision that made 
Sheppard rely on Rolex throughout the 
historic Sahara crossing. Since 1967 he had 
used them in all six of his major desert 
expeditions. 

The unique Oyster case alone takes 
longer to make than most watches. When 
complete, it is impervious to water, dust, 
shock and of cx)urse, sand. 

The Joint Services Expedition took 
100 days to cover a distance of 7,500 miles. 

And although the journey was accom¬ 
plished without any major setback, it was 
still a welcome relief when they finally 
reached the Red Sea. 

As one member of the team remarked, it 
had been a long, long way to come, just for 
a paddle. 

t 
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J w Adams (Idft) and WHllimW«it « t*rt»> t llylBgb«fo ra a Sowatoconulttooiastwook 


Agents now like to call Washington headquarters a "Charlie McCarthy show. 


administrates, but Adams prospered. 

Adams and other top officials in the 
administrative division bratowed cash bo¬ 
nuses of i500 to St,000 upon themselves 
for “outstanding service.” Adams collect¬ 
ed six of these so-called M.V.P. (Most 
Valuable Player) awards, prompting field 
agents, who rarely got such bonuses, to 
call him a “six-star general.” 

Adams became the bureau's person¬ 
nel director in 1965, and was made an in¬ 
spector in 1971. The next year he signed 
his name as a witness to a document that 
was supposedly signed in FBI headquar¬ 
ters by Hoover’s top aide, Clyde Tolson. 
It was later revealed in a lawsuit that the 
Tolson signing never took place—his 
name had been written on the legal pa¬ 
pers by his secretary—and Adams’ rep¬ 
utation became more clouded. 

W hen Hoover died in 1972, Gray took 
over and immediately scotched a 
plan to promote Adams again. Instead, 
trying to rid the bureau of hard-core 
Hooverites, Gray ordered Adams out of 
headquarters, to the backwater office in 
San Antonio. (Many veteran agents be¬ 
lieve that Adams urged Attorney Gen¬ 
eral Bell to prosecute Gray for the Weath¬ 
erman break-ins to even the score.) 

Clarence Kelley was appointed FBI di¬ 
rector in 1973 and seemed to be having a 
hard time gaining control of the Bureau 
machinery. Retired Administrator Mohr, 
according to many agents, urged Kelley 
to bring Adams teck from exile. Kelley 
did so. and Adams prospered: within a 
year, he was named the bureau's third in 
command, in charge of all FBI investiga¬ 
tions. The promotion of Adams created 
one of Kelley’s biggest headaches, forc¬ 
ing him to deny repeatedly that the bu¬ 
reau was being controlled by Hoover's 
people. The charge was that Mohr still 
flashed signals to Adams and to Nich¬ 
olas Callahan, once Mohr’s lieutenant and 
at that time Kelley's top aide. 

Kelley's headache became acute 
when House hearings on FBI practices 
compelled him to open a probe into the 
corruption of an agency once thought in¬ 
corruptible. It turned out that FBI admin¬ 
istrators had sanctioned big markups in 
the price of bugging equipment bought by 
the bureau from a favored contractor, Jo¬ 
seph Tait. Mohr, Callahan, Adams and 
as many as a dozen other FBI officials reg¬ 
ularly played poker with Tait at the Blue 
Rid^ Club near Harpers Ferry. W. Va. 

The FBI’s investigation of itself was su¬ 
pervised by Callahan, Adams and anoth¬ 
er of Mohr’s gi^bling buddies. After a 
two-month inquiry, the probers concluded 
that Mohr had done nothing wrong, the 
bureau’s purchasing procedures were 
proper, and the games were just innocent 
social gatherings. Foimer Attorney Gen¬ 
eral Edward H. Levi dismissed the find¬ 
ing as a whitewash and ordered the FBI 
to inv^tigate again, under close Justice 
Department supervision. The second time 
around, the findings forced KeUey to dis¬ 


charge Callahan for misuse of FBI funds. 
Mohr, m retirement, was criticized, but 
Adams emerged unscathed. 

Adams’ supeiwision of FBI investiga¬ 
tions has gained him even greater mis¬ 
trust among veteran agents. They cite 
three reasons, 

1) Adams has been unable to plug 
damaging leaks of FBI materials to the 
Mafia. In Cleveland, such leaks resulted 
last fall in the murders of two FBI infor¬ 
mants and endangered a number of other 
sources. 

2) When President Carter and Attor¬ 
ney General Bell were about to name a 
new FBI chief, the bureau’s investigation 
into Bert Lance’s affairs, supervised by 
Adams, stalled for a number of days. At 
the time, an FBI official admitted the bu¬ 
reau was “holding back” and later con¬ 
firmed the delay when he proclaimed, 
“We’re going full blast now.” There have 
been no suggestions that either Carter or 
Bell ordered the stall. The bureau appar¬ 
ently took it upon itself to delay on Lance 
in order not to offend the Administration 

3) Adams was ordered by the Justice 
Department to give top priority to inves¬ 
tigations of racketeering m the Teamsters 
Union. But agents soon discovered that 
two targets. Teamster Boss Frank Fitz¬ 
simmons and a powerful Ohio Teamster 
leader, were insulated from the probe by 
their “informant’s relationship" with high 
FBI officials. The agents say that the Ohio 
Teamster leader manipulated the inves¬ 
tigation by putting the bureau on the trail 
of his union enemies, small fry who were 
not essential to the case. Many agents 
question the value of using union chiefs 
as informants, insisting that they gain im¬ 
munity from investigation but provide lit¬ 
tle in return. 


Webster, of course, defends his choice 
of Adams While he acknowledges his in¬ 
experience at the bureau, he says he knew 
what kind of director he did not want 
—“someone who says, ‘We’ve got a right 
to do whatever we think is best for the 
country.' ” Webster points out that he 
talked to many people before naming Ad¬ 
ams. He consulted with Bell, Kelley, Con¬ 
gressmen and Senators, six FBI field com¬ 
manders and the 15-man FBI executive 
conference. Of the latter group, however, 
two top-echelon bureau officials agree 
that ‘only a couple of those guys know 
what they’re doing.” Moreover, all of the 
six field commanders owe their present 
jobs to Adams. As for the veteran field 
agents most disturbed by Adams' rise. 
Webster readily admits that “1 did not 
ask what they thought of Adams. I don’t 
see many of them. I've been trying to get 
a grip here at headquarters ” 

B y all accounts. Webster has been do¬ 
ing that at a breakneck pace, while 
making extra chores for himself by in¬ 
tentionally delaying for two months the 
appointment of an associate director. His 
most time-consuming task has involved 
wrestling with FBI budget problems and 
testifying about them before appropria¬ 
tion committees on Capitol Hill. Webster 
has also been working with the Justice De¬ 
partment in formulating a new charter 
for the FBI. which, Beil promises, should 
be ready by July In short, Webster has 
been as busy as Americans would expect 
a new FBI director to be. As his knowl¬ 
edge of how the FBI functions deepens 
with time, his refutation of his “Charlie 
McCarthy ” relationship with Adams—“1 
am the director of the FBI. and I am run¬ 
ning it”—should increasingly ring true. ■ 
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Sylvester Stattone aa Tnidiers’ boss 


J.U.N.K. 

“F.I.S.T.” 

Directed by Norman Jewison 
Screenplay by Joe Eszterhas and 
Sylvester Stallone 

T he acronym F.I.S.T. stands for the Fed¬ 
eration of Interstate Truckers, a 
fictional labor union that only a newly ar¬ 
rived Martian could misunderstand as in¬ 
spired by anything but the Teamsters. The 
movie ’ stands for nearly Z'/^ 

hours of almost unmitigated boredom—a 
mishred would-be proletarian epic with 
Sylvester Stallone misplaying the Jimmy 
HofFa part with a self-confidence that bor¬ 
ders on the sublime 

When movies go as wrong as this 
manifestly expensive project has done, it 
is difficult to know where to begin—or 
to stop—criticizing them. But basically 
this potted history of what press releases 
cannot seem to resist calling “three tur¬ 
bulent decades” of the unions history, 
beginning in untutored idealism and end¬ 
ing in equally unconscious corruption, 
suffers from the same flaw as do the fic¬ 
tions that have slunk out from under Har¬ 
old Robbins’ overcoat in recent years; 
what might be called the substitution of 
analogy for insight. In other words, the 
writers who create them seem to think 
it is enough to show us characters who, 
they suggest with a wink (or more often 
a brutal slam in the ribs), are just like 
the famous people we are always read¬ 
ing about in the press. Whereupon they 
offer soine, Psych. 101 explanation for 
their characters' behavior and go off 
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thinking that with this primitive bit of 
mimesis they have completed the art¬ 
ist’s job. Of course, they have scarcely 
begun. 

In the present instance the Hoffa 
character, known as Johnny Kovak, is in¬ 
troduced as a hot-tempered youth unload¬ 
ing trucks in a warehouse in 1937. He is 
alleged to have such a charismatic way 
with his co-workers that his rise from or¬ 
ganizer in a feeble and cowardly truck¬ 
ers’ union to president of his local, his 
regional council, and then of the entire in¬ 
ternational virtually needs no further ex¬ 
planation. But really it does, since one 
must assume that if we in the audience 
cannot quite make out Stallone's moron¬ 
ic mumblings, the guys in the union halls 
may possibly have the same difficulty. 
This closed-in quality of Stallone’s b^ 
speaks not a leader of men but a nar¬ 
cissistic, self-absorbed actor star-tripping 
in the wake of his enormous 1976 suc¬ 
cess, Rocky. 

So does the script, for which Stallone 
receives co-credit. It offers no psycholog¬ 
ical insight into what makes a Hoffa, and 
no historical insight into how the Amer¬ 
ican labor movement so quickly deteri¬ 
orated into self-serving materialism. That 
is perhaps excusable; what can you ex¬ 
pect from people who not only were not 
present at the creation, but also never 
brush up against the modern working 
man except when they take their Mer¬ 
cedes in for repair’? 

What is difficult to understand is the 
film’s utter lack of moral insight. One sus¬ 
pects that Stallone kept hoping to turn 
his labor leader into another Rocky, for. 
although his hero keeps trafficking with 
gangsters and tolerates much graft among 
his fellow unionists, he never gets upset 
about it because he 1) never takes any¬ 
thing for himself, and 2) insists that 
wretched means justify his ends: a strong 
union that enables its members finally to 
enjoy the pleasures of owning their very 
own campers, motorboats and other eco¬ 
logically unsound objects. An actor, or 
writer, of parts might have made such a 
figure into a tragically flawed hero, some¬ 
one like Willie Stark in AH the King's Men. 
But there is no awareness of this dimen¬ 
sion as we plod on with this clod Kovak 
through the long years until he gets his 
comeuppance, first at a Senate committee 
hearing, then at the wrong end of some 
shotguns. 

A pparently neither Stallone nor anyone 
else who worked on this picture could 
bear to part with the lumpish likability 
that all tried so hard to establish at the be¬ 
ginning. In the end they sacrifice every¬ 
thing—insight, morality, a dramatic arc 
—to preserve intact their star’s only 
known quality, best described as a sort of 
vulgar affability. 

Norman Jewison, the director, seems 
unable to coax any interesting colors out 


of a supporting cast of usually excellent 
players. His action sequences, strikes, and 
strong-arm stuff in the early days of the 
union are congealed. When he is not hav¬ 
ing Cinemato^pher Laszlo Kovacs 
bathe the hard times in the golden glow of 
false nostalgia, his moviemaking is with¬ 
out dynamics. Vague and distant, it offers 
a succession of clichds instead of a con¬ 
crete sense of the class or the lives the film 
is pretending to examine. About all that 
can be said for "F.I.S.T. "is that it does for 
the employees what junk like The Betsy 
did for the employers: trash their history 
and deny them the dignity that is implicit 
in being treated thoughtfully. Even 
—maybe especially—Jimmy Hoffa de¬ 
serves better than to be shredded and re¬ 
processed as a character in an unanimated 
pop fable. — WchardSchkkel 

Howling Dog 

SEPTEMBER 30, 1955 
Directed and Written by 
James Bridges 


T he date has, shaU we say, limited res¬ 
onance; it is the day on which James 
Dean, the sometime teen-age movie idol 
and potential rival to Brando, died in an 
auto accident. This movie, which is about 
how the news of his untimely demise af¬ 
fected a college student and his friends, 
has even less resonance—except, perhaps, 
as the most ridiculously bad movie in re¬ 
cent memory. 

Writer-Director Bridges apparently 
wants to evoke nostalgia for provincial 




Rlchird Umoim aa Jbimqr JL 

Passing cretinism pff as sandtivity. 




days gone by as well as make a comtnent 
—as If jine were needed—on how pas¬ 
sionate' idolatry can briefly unbal^ce 
youthful minds. To that end he requires 
poor Richard Thomas, known herein as 
Jimmy J.. to strip, smear himself with 
river mud and encourage his pals to 
join him in a fake primitive rite de¬ 
signed to put them in touch with the de¬ 
parted spirit. A dog's howl seems to him 
a sign that he has been heard, though a 
more objective observer might imagine 
the hound to be the world's first furry 
movie critic. A little later there is can¬ 
dlelit attempt to summon Dean via ouija 
board, which spills over into a raid on a 
lover's lane to frighten nonbelieving neck- 
ers into joining the mourning. The girl 
who most deeply shares Jimmy J.’s ex¬ 
cessive regard for Dean is horribly burned 
when the candle she is carrying ignites 
her costume. In the end. she has re¬ 
treated into a psychopathic silence, and 
Jimmy J., expelled from college, is tell¬ 
ing her the plot of Rebel Without a 
Cause. It does little to perk up her spir¬ 
its Undaunted by the misery that he 
has caused, this idiot climbs on his mo¬ 
torcycle and heads for his idol’s haunts 
in California. Doubtless he toils even 
now in the movie industry, approving 
projects like this one. 

The film’s failure stems from the des¬ 
perate seriousness with which it regards 
Its subject. It keeps insisting that Jimmy 
J s behavior is a sign of anti-bourgeois 
sensitivity rather than cretinism. This 
error is deepened by making him and 
his friends college-age. One might pos¬ 
sibly accept this nonsense if the actors 
were young teen-agers 

Finally, earnest Richard Thomas is 
badly miscast, since his salient quality is 
intelligence You just cannot accept John 
Boy of The Waltons as a media-mad¬ 
dened lunatic. Just by being himself, he 
further forces Director Bridges, with his 
flat, unaccented style, from the only pos¬ 
sible attitude one could take to this story, 
which IS comic, or at least profoundly 
ironic. — Rlchiml Schickel 

Knee Slapper 

DONA FLOR AND HER 
TWO HUSBANDS 
Directed and Written by 
Bruno Barreto 

T here’s a marvelously funny scene in 
this cheerful Brazilian comedy— 
based on a novel by Jorge Amado—that 
depends for its effect on two social el¬ 
ements that would seldom be found to¬ 
gether in a Hollywood or even Euro¬ 
pean movie. One is enough permissive¬ 
ness to allow the filming of nude actors 
going vigorously through the motions of 
sexual intercourse. The other that there 
is enough strictness and propriety so that 
the niceties of marital faithfulness and 
the awflil pratfall of cuckoldry matter a 
great dc^. 

Here’s what happens. Dona Flor (So- 
[MS,MAYt.l*7< 
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nia Braga) js'4'tovdy and virtutnis yovmg 
widow who marries a dull fellow, the lo¬ 
cal pharmacist (Mauro Mendonca). To 
her pretty confusion, the ghost of her ran¬ 
dy first husband Vadinho (Jose Wilker) 
returns to torment her He was a cad, a 
drunk and a gambler, who dropped dead 
from loo much carnival carousing, and 
his only redeeming quality was that he 
was good at lovemaking. Drath has not re¬ 
formed him, and in his scapegrace way 
he tries to get her into bed. She is tempt¬ 
ed, but refuses, saying that it would not 
be decent. Nonsense, says Vadinho, we’re 
married. But she knows all about "Till 
death do us part," and she is not having 
any, although it’s clear that the idea ap¬ 
peals to her. 

That night as she is in bed. making 
love rather absent-mindedly to her livp 
husband, an oaf who performs his mar¬ 
ital duties like a man trying to park a 
bread van, the lecherous specter reap¬ 
pears to watch. The pharmacist can’t 
see him, but Dona Flor can. Her con¬ 
sternation is splendid. As she rolls her 
eyes at him in anger and embarrassment, 
he sits cross-legged atop a large ward¬ 
robe chest beating time with his hands 
on his naked thighs and laughing like a 
demon. 

There is no doubt about the out¬ 
come Nor should there be: the diabol¬ 
ical first husband, the virtuous widow 
and the cloddish second husband have 
been dancing their dance in folk tales 
for thousands of years. The film’s last 
shot is of people leaving church. Dona 
Flor is dressed in her best, and so is the 
pharmacist. Vadinho. his arm linked with 
Dona Flor’s, is naked, and very pleased 
withhimself. —JohnSkow 



IrM i, Mudonca, VWlter Infftor 

“Till death do us part." 


Mflestonds 

SEEKMG MVORCC. lack Haley Jr„ 44. mov¬ 
ie producer (That's Entertainment) and 
television executive: from Liza MhaieW, 32, 
explosive Broadway entertainer (The Act) 
and film actress (Cabaret. The Sterile 
Cuckoo): after 3!^ years of marriage, no 
children; in Santa Monica, Calif 

DIED. Frank Talbnan, S9, Hollywood's top 
stunt pilot, who crashed countless old 
“Jennys ” into bams and mountains with¬ 
out mishap; in a private-plane accident 
while trying to land in a violent rainstorm; 
in Santa Ana, Calif A naval aviator dur¬ 
ing World War 11, Tallman barnstormed 
throughout the next two decades in a leg¬ 
endary partnership, called Tallmantz, 
with Pilot Paul Mantz, who also died in a 
crash The proceeds of Tallman’s dare¬ 
devil work in movies (Catch-22. The Car¬ 
petbaggers) helped him build a personal 
collection of classic planes. 

DED. Richard Undner, 76, Oerman-born 
painter whose brassy, cartoon-like and of¬ 
ten sinister depictions of women had the 
bite of Brecht and the machine-like sur¬ 
face of Leger. in Manhattan. Lindner, a 
Jew. escaped the Nazis by fleeing to 
fYance and then to the U.S.. where his 
work became successful in the 1960s. His 
favorite subject—woman—he saw as 
"bursting her corsets like a prehistoric an¬ 
imal cracking the egg and getting out." 
He found many of his subjects among the 
shoppers at Macy’s, the department store 
he called his Louvre. 

'died. Frank Raymond Loavis, 82. ^nd pan¬ 
jandrum of British literary criticism, in 
Cambridge, England. As a young instruc¬ 
tor at Cambridge University. Leavis scan¬ 
dalized his colleagues by daring to lec¬ 
ture on D.H. Lawrence. His reputation 
grew with the founding in 1932 of Scru¬ 
tiny. a literary quarterly that measured 
stringently the moral quality of prose and 
dismis.<ied both Joyce and Auden for their 
mcxiernism An enormously influential 
figure, he fought his last great battle 
against C P. Snow, whom he called ‘por¬ 
tentously Ignorant" for urging the liter¬ 
ary world to recognize science 

DIED. Ferdfaiand Poroutka, 83. stalwart lib¬ 
eral Czech journalist and author iA Dem¬ 
ocratic Manifesto): in New York Foun¬ 
der in 1924 of the political weekly 
Pfitomnost (Present Time), and later po¬ 
litical editor of the influential anti-Nazi 
Lidove noviny (people’s newspaper). Per- 
oulka spent six years in German concen¬ 
tration camps. After his release in 1945, 
he returned to Prague, this lime to fight 
the Communists as editor in chief of Id- 
dove noviny When the paper was taken 
over by the C^ommunists in 1948, he es¬ 
caped from Czechoslovakia by hiding in 
a furniture van. In the U.S. he became 
an early broadcast director of Radio Free 
Europe, exhorting his countrymen: "They 
do not have anything as long as they do 
not have your souls." 
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-Economy & Busine^ 


The Wildest Week for Stocks 

On Wall Street, it goodbye to fear and hello to foreign investment money 


“There are only two emotions in Wall 
Street: fear and greed. For most of 1977, 
we had an excess of fear. The last few days, 
greed has come back with a vengeance." 

—William M LeFevre, vice president 
of Granger & Co., Manhattan brokers 

T hat sardonic explanation is as 
sound as any for the explosion of 
optimism that sent the long de¬ 
pressed stock market kiting more than 35 
points in six trading days through last 
Thursday. The wild rally that started 
April 13 hit a peak of fren/y at the start 
of last week: on Monday, April 17, as 
whoops and cries echoed through the New 
York Stock Exchange and floor traders 
tossed torn-up paper in the air to cele¬ 
brate, an unbelievable 63.5 million shares 
changed hands, and the Dow Jones in¬ 
dustrial average spurted almost 15 points. 
Prices stumbled a bit the next two days, 
but then the Dow rose again It hit a high 
of 815 Thursday and ended Friday at 813 
Big Board volume during the week totaled 
212 3 million shares, easily eclipsing the 
previous record of 162 million shares trad¬ 
ed in the last week of January 1976 The 
Big Board ordered Saturday work at 
member brokerages to clear away the bliz¬ 
zards of paper. 

In their stampede to buy before they 
missed out on potential profit, investors 
shrugged off news that only a fortnight 
ago might have sent prices into a spin. 
Some highly technical midweek moves by 
the Federal Reserve to dram money out 
of banks and thus nudge up interest rates 
depressed stock prices for only a few 
hours. Traders concentrated instead on 
cheerier trends, above all a long overdue 
rebound in the dollar on world markets. 

So pervasive was the new optimism 
that brokers were talking of lOO-million- 
share days if and when the little guy joins 
the buying rush. Trading was still domi¬ 
nated last week by institutions such as 
pension funds, mutual funds and insur¬ 
ance companies Edson B. Gould, 76, an 
analyst with Anametrics Inc., who has an 
awesome reputation for calling stock 
market turns since 1924, predicts a return 
to the magic 1000 mark on the Dow by 
early fall. 

Who knows? As the rally demon¬ 
strates, market psychology can mercuri- 
ally shift. Since the end of 1976, when 
the Dow closed at 1004. investors’ minds 
had been dominated by fears of inflation, 
higher interest rates and possible reces¬ 
sion. despondency about the dollar and a 
widespread feeling that the Carter Ad¬ 
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Weak sparks set off explosion of optimism. 


ministration was floundering in economic 
policy. By last Feb. 28, the Dow had sunk 
26%, to 742, at which point stock prices 
had discounted all the bad news that could 
reasonably be expected, plus all that could 
unreasonably be feared, plus a bit more 
for good measure. 

Institutions that sold some stocks and 
then stayed out of the market were sitting 
on hundreds of billions in cash that they 
had to invest in something, some time. 
Foreign investors had shied away from 
U.S. stocks for fear that a further decline 
in the dollar would wipe away any profits 
they might make. But by the end of 
March, the speculative selling that had 
driven the dollar to unheard-of lows had 
burned itself out, and the greenback began 
to steady. So billions poured in last week 
from Europeans, Arabs, Japanese and 
other foreigners who believe America is 
economically strong and socialist-proof.' 
Even the pension funds of British nation¬ 
alized industries plunged into Wall Street. 

I n hindsight, brokers agree that almost 
any sparks might have igpited a rally. 
Those that did were weak indeed, a re¬ 
port of only a modest increase in the U.S. 
money supply, which temporarily raised 
hopes that the Fed would not have to push 
up interest rates, and a quickly denied ru¬ 
mor that Exxon had struck oil off the New 
Jersey coast. Nonetheless, once buying 
started. U.S. institutional investors fol¬ 
lowed one another like sheep to jump into 
the market. In Ho^ Kong, employees of 
the Sun Hung Kai brokerage firm were 
roused out of their beds one midnight to 
come in and handle a flood of orders to 
buy stocks in New York, where it was 
11 a.m. the previous day. 

As the rally roared along, investors 
found more and more reasons to keep 
it going. March brought exceptionally 
strong gains in personal income (up 
1.2%), industrial production (1.4%), 
retail sales (1.9%) and housing surts (an 
annual rate of more than 2 million, or 
32% higher than February). Corporate 
profits are rapidly rising. Standout exam¬ 
ple: AT&T last week reported a 21% 
jump in first-quarter earnings, to a rec¬ 
ord SI. 3 billion. 

Now that the market is up, brokers 
are even finding a few good words to say 
for the Carter Administration. The Pres¬ 
ident, they think, in his sp^h two weeks 
ago finally showed determination to fight 
inflation, and his X&ministraticm is at i»t 
moving to bolster the dollar. Last week 
the Treasury announced plans to self 1.8 
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milUcm ounces of Uii. gold over Um next 
six months—about S300 millkm wor^ at 
present prices—and thus sop up some ex¬ 
cess dollars that have been floating 
around world markets. On the scale of in¬ 
ternational finance, that is a negligible 
amount of money, but stock traders were 
pleased that Washington is backing its ex¬ 
pressions of concern about the dollar with 
action. The news helped lift the dollar to 
2.08 German marks and 226 Japanese 
yen, v. lows of 1.99 and 218 a few weeks 
ago. Also, new Federal Reserve Chairman 
G. William Miller has made a favorable 
impression on U.S. and foreign investors, 
who believe he is a stem and sensibly in¬ 
dependent inflation fighter. 

On the negative side, there has been 
no basic change in the economy, and in¬ 
flation is growing worse. Prices rose at a 
7.1% armual rate in the first quarter, v. 
5.5% for all of 1977. Still, there seems lit¬ 
tle chance that investor psychology will 
swing back to the exaggerated gloom of 
last year. Even a modest further increase 
in stock prices could help the economy. 
Overseas, a rising U S. stock market au¬ 
tomatically strengthens the dollar. If West 
Germans, say, want to acquire American 
stocks, they must first buy dollars, and 
these dealings send the dollar up against 
the deutsche mark At home, nothing did 
more than the stock market plunge of 
1977 to dampen the spirits of business¬ 
men and consumers. A continued rally 
now would convince many that the 
economy is, after all, as the famous 
Wall Street clichd puts it, 
fundamentally sound 



tlfiKEt Tiglilt^ 

Rents soar as construction cannot meet demand 



A partment hunting in many cities has 
taken on aspects of stalking big game. 
First there is the uncertain trek through 
the wilderness of newspaper classifieds, 
riddled with bait-and-switch ads for 
apartments that were just rented, sorry. 
There is the patient wait for the quarry, 
an exercise in stealth, timing and cun¬ 
ning. Finally—if the hunter is lucky 
—there is what appears to be the target- 
Ig studio, din. area, dressrm, window, kit. 
D.-'W, so expo. Then comes the price for 
bagging what is really a one-room flat: 
perhaps $350, plus another $350 security, 
plus maybe another $350 to a rental agent 
for finding the place. No kids, dogs, cats. 
Venus’s-flytraps or wild parties, please. 
Vacancy rates have seldom been low- 
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er in desirable parts of cities. Rents are 
double what they were at the start of the 
decade: $400-$750 for a one-bedroom unit 
on Manhattan’s tony East Side, almost 
$300 in Miami and Los Angeles. .Says 
Daniel Rt»e, chairman of the housing 
committee of the Real Estate Board of 
New York, where vacancies in Manhat¬ 
tan are running only l>j% to 2%. "We've 
never had such pressure” Declares Kath¬ 
leen Connell, director of housing for the 
city of Los Angeles: "It has got to the 
point where if there is a vacancy, owners 
aren’t advertising. News of a vacancy is 
getting out by word of mouth, and by the 
next day there’s a line of applicants.” 

Supply of apartments is scarce part¬ 
ly because builders ran out of money dur¬ 
ing the 1973-75 recession. Overall U.S. 
apartment building is down 60% from 
1972, to 415,000 units, nowhere near the 
1 million apartments experts say are 


needed. Developers’ costs for land, labor 
and maintenance have gone up far fast¬ 
er than rents. Result, apartments are 
being converted into owner-occupied con¬ 
dominiums, thus removing them from 
the rental market, or condominiums are 
being built and sold at high prices to re¬ 
alize a quick return on investment. Says 
Howard Ruby, chairman of R. & B. De¬ 
velopment Co. in Los Angeles: “Rents 
are still too low.” Daniel Packard, an ex¬ 
ecutive with Mayer Construction Co., 
which last year built 40% of the apart¬ 
ments in Itouthern California, predicts 
that his company may go out of the apart¬ 
ment business by 1980. Says he: “It’s 
now costing us $28,000 to construct a sin¬ 
gle apartment" 

Demand for rental units is high, part¬ 
ly because house prices arc at record lev¬ 
els. forcing tenants to postpone buying 
homes—or lo double up and join another 
family m renting a large old house. The 
tight market also reflects changing Amer¬ 
ican social values. The growing popula¬ 
tion of Splitsville—more than 1 million 
Americans got divorces last year, v. less 
than half that number a decade ago—has 
forced spouses to seek separate dwellings, 
and they usually want apartments. So do 
childless hetero- and homosexual couples 
and independent-minded women. In Los 
Angeles, the number of people per dwell¬ 
ing dropped from 2.2 in 1970 to 1.9 in 
1975. 

T here are exceptions to the squeeze, 
mainly in "problem neighborhoods.” 
In Boston, for example, vacancy rates in 
run-down apartments range from 30% to 
50% But the norm is scarcity and high 
rents. Says Ginger Decker, manager of 
an apartment referral agency in Atlanta; 
‘Tenants are running scared, but there’s 
really no place for them to run.” ■ 
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Eccmbtny 

Executive View/Marshall Loeb 


Why Americans Feel Skeptical 

T he slock market has come alive, industrial production is growing like a 
young colt, and 4 million more Americans are at work than a year ago. 
Then why do so many people feel so skeptical and tentative about the economy? 

Walter Wriston, probably the nation’s most influential banker, thinks he 
has some answers As chairman of New York's Citicorp, he is a gilt-edged 
Establishmentanan who gets an insider’s rare look at loan-seeking corpora¬ 
tions and bends elbows with their chiefs at the Metropolitan Club and the Green¬ 
brier and the Business Roundtable. Yes. says Wriston. business should be strong 
both in 1978 and 1979, which is as far as anybody can foresee. But he is be¬ 
deviled by many questions about modern America, including who killed Jack 
Armstrong and whether Abe Lincoln could be elected today and what’s doing 
with the LalTer Curve. Let Wriston explain three of the problems that he senses 
wori'y the nation. 

The first is high taxes “The taxiiaycrs arc in revolt You see that in the Jar¬ 
vis Initialise in California, which would drastically cut property taxes You see 
it in people leaving New York State by the thousands and fleeing Massachu¬ 
setts for New Hampshire. The attraction of the Sunbelt is not just the sunshine 
but that there is no income tax in Texas. Just about anywhere in the country, if 
local authorities try to raise taxes, citi/ens come over the wall in protest” 

History’s lesson, as University of Southern California Economist Arthur Laf¬ 
fer has shown in the so-called Laffer Curve, is that when taxes go up. economic 
activity goes down. Empires from Rome to Britain reached their fullest flower 
when their la.xcs were low, Wriston remarks, and started to self-destruct as 
taxes rose Americans feel uneasy about their economy, partly because federal, 
state and local governments lax away 29'.; of the gross national product. Warns 
Wnston- "We are getting very close to the point where high taxes will cause the 
economy to deteriorate." 

T he country is also upset about the spread of Gov¬ 
ernment regulation. ‘What worries me," Wriston 
says, "IS that General Motors and Citibank have a fight¬ 
ing chance of obeying all the new regulatory laws be¬ 
cause we have the staff and the big-time lawyers to do 
so. But most small business people do not. They cannot 
even find out what the law is. There are. for example, 

1,200 interpretations by the Federal Reserve staff of the 
Truth in Lending Act. Now 909; of the more than 14,000 
commercial banks in the country have fewer than 100 em¬ 
ployees. If you gave every staff member those regula¬ 
tions and started them reading, they wouldn't be fin¬ 
ished by next year 

“The same is true if you go into the neighborhood del¬ 
icatessen or laundry and ask about the Occupational Safe¬ 
ty and Health Act. Hey, are you obeying OSHA?’ And the guy behind the 
counter sneers. ’Osha, gosha, forget it'' If the majority of people ignore the law, 
it will stop the vitality of our country—the voluntarism on which it is built ’’ 
Finally, Wriston is troubled that ’success is no longer perceived by large 
groups of people as being success. It used to be that if you were Henry Ford 
and got three fellows and a monkey wrench and built a great company, peo¬ 
ple gave you flowers. Today, if you create a great company, people take pot¬ 
shots at you because they think that behind every success there must be some 
dirty secret ” 

Take IBM "One of the few scientific edges that we still have on the rest of 
the world is in computer hardware and software, ” says Wriston. “So the Gov¬ 
ernment IS suing to dismember IBM. The question is: What is the public good 
of knocking IBM 011^ The ultimate conclusion to all this nonsense is that peo¬ 
ple will cry, ‘Let’s break up the Yankees—because they are so successful!’ ” 

Success IS under suspicion, heroes are under attack. "1 claim that Jack Arm¬ 
strong, the all-American boy, died a long time ago,” Wriston continues. “And 
today. Abe Lincoln could never be nominated. Abe Lincoln, the fellow who did 
not show up at his own wedding Abe Lincoln, who. after Ann Rutledge died, 
was certifiably cra/y and was found wandering in the woods, mumbling to him¬ 
self Can you imagine what a great story that would have made on Channel 7? 
The sad fact is that we are scrutinizing our leaders and our institutions in the 
kind of close detail that no human being and no institution can survive.” 
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A prechNM cargo tnickod across the coimtiy 


Rock It to Me 


Feeding a candy craze 

T he giant semi raced through the night. 

across America from California to 
Brooklyn. Inside was a precious cargo 
whose street value in New York would 
be double its West Coast price. Thousands 
of packs were unloaded at one distribu¬ 
tor’s warehouse, then channeled stealthily 
to selected candy and variety shops. Can¬ 
dy shops’? Yes, the cargo was destined to 
feed the latest kid candy craze: Pop Rocks. 
Says the Brooklyn distributor: “The kids 
are like junkies —hungry for the stuff. It’s 
the fastest-moving new candy I’ve ever 
seen ’’ 

The candy, so goes a Wall Street an¬ 
alyst’s version, was born when a General 
Foods Corp. chemist mixed a little “Kool- 
Aid technology” with carbon dioxide and 
came up with Pop Rocks. Crystalline in 
shape and so far available in three fla¬ 
vors (cherry, orange, grape). Pop Rocks 
are made of sugar, corn syrup, milk de¬ 
rivative and artificial coloring and flavor¬ 
ing. When the small crystals of candy are 
placed in the mouth, tiny chambers of 
trapped CO 2 are activated by moisture. 
The result: a popping and crackling that 
delights the kids. 

Pop Rocks are hard to get in most 
places, which only adds to their appeal. 
General Foods markets the candy main¬ 
ly in California, although there have been 
other test sales around the country in the 
past three years. GF tries to confine sales 
of the candy to its test markets, where a 
one-fifth-ounce package sells for 20e re¬ 
tail. but entrepreneurs have managed to 
obtain supplies and spirit them elsewhere, 
at prices up to SOe a package. Despite 
the potential demand, GF is moving cau¬ 
tiously before going national. Reason: al- 
tliough the compaiiV makes more than 
400 food products, it has never before sold 
a candy. ■ 
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Some Action at Last on MEOW 

After months of squabbling, a deal takes shape on natural gas pricing 


O ne of Jimmy Carter’s more mem¬ 
orable phram was his description 
of his energy bill as “the moral 
equivalent of war.” But the Administra¬ 
tion has stumbled so badly in trying to 
get the program through Congress that 
the campaign has come to be known by 
the biting acronym M£OW. A major road¬ 
block during the past five months has 
been a bitter and largely nonpartisan free- 
for-all on Cai»tol nQu over the removal 
or retention of Government price controls 
for natural gas. Last week, just a year af¬ 
ter Carter ^t invited the nation into the 
trenches, the gas deadlock finally ap¬ 
peared to have been broken and the en¬ 
ergy program to have been given an ur¬ 
gently n^ed boost. 

Pressure to get the gas issue settled 
has been building for weeks on the joint 
congressional coherence committee that 
is wrestling with Carter’s bill. Amazed 
and frustrated that a fiill year had passed 
with no energy legislation, Carter on 
Thursday afternoon told a White House 
press briefing: “We have wasted twelve 
months of precious time. We must have 
energy legislation without further delay.” 
The same day, mock birthday pa'ties for 
the bill were being celebrat^ by mem¬ 
bers of both the House and the Senate. 
On the House side, Minority Leader John 
Rhodes of Arizona and fellow Republi¬ 
cans carved up a large doughnut that was 


meant to symbolize a birth¬ 
day cake for a bill with a hole 
in it. A mixed group of Dem¬ 
ocratic and Republican Sen¬ 
ators had their own party, 
complete with a cake 
adorned by a turkey. Said 
South Dakota’s James 
Abourezk: “We are meeting 
in thanksgiving that the var¬ 
ious turkeys trotted out by the 
natural gas conferees have 
not yet bMn stuffed down the 
throats of Congress.” 

Even as the partying pro¬ 
ceeded, a 14-man caucus of 
the committee's natural gas 
conferees was struggling fu¬ 
riously to come up with a Scoop Jackson 
deal. After dining on takeout 
orders of pizza and fried chicken, the con¬ 
ferees emerged bleary-eyed at 2:30 a m. 
from the conference room of the House 
Administration Committee and gave 
waiting reporters the news; this time, af¬ 
ter many fhlsc alarms, a gas solution was 
reaUy at hand. The key features; 1) the 
phas«l decontrol of domestically pro¬ 
duced newly discovered natural gas, with 
the price ceiling rising by about 10% an- 
nuaUy and being eliminated altogether by 
Jan 1,1985; 2) the extension in the mean¬ 
time of federal price controls to cover gas 
that does not leave the state where it is 


produced, which until now 
has been exempt from feder¬ 
al r^ulation; and 3) a formu¬ 
la whereby industrial users of 
gas will have to pick up most 
of the increased costs in the 
beginning, thereby removing 
a portion of the burden firom 
consumers. 

The cost to consumers 
will not, in any case, be 
cheap. Michigan Democrat 
John Dingeil, a leading 
House negotiator on the com¬ 
mittee, estimates that home- 
owners who use natural ^ 
could well find their heating 
bills jumping by $40 to SSO 
annually. 

The gas agreement could 
still break apart if, as some conferees fear, 
committee Republicans as well as a few 
Democratic hard-line supporters of con¬ 
tinued price controls try to scuttle the 
whole scheme when the full 42-membcr 
committee votes on it, perhaps as early 
as this week. For all that, the apparent 
breakthrough on gas pricing is the first 
sign of real le^slative momentum on the 
energy front since last summer, when the 
bill sailed through the House almost un¬ 
changed. It is thus highly welcome news 
for Carter, who has been repeatedly crit¬ 
icized for rushing his hastily prepared en¬ 
ergy bill to Congress without asking ei¬ 
ther the oil or gas industries or even 
Congress itself to take part in its prep¬ 
aration, then compounding the damage 
by insisting that the entire bill be enact¬ 
ed as is. It is also good news for Wash¬ 
ington Senator Henry (Scoop) Jackson, 
who led the committee drive to come up 
with a compromise, as well as for Energy 
Secretary James Schlesinger, the bill’s 
chief architect. 

Euphoria could fade quickly. If the 
natural gas question is out of the way, 
the conference committee will have to 
turn to an even more controversial fea¬ 
ture of the bill. That is Carter’s plan to dis¬ 
courage energy consumption by using a 
phased-in federal tax to raise domestic 
crude oil prices by 1980 to the world lev¬ 
el set by the Organization of Petroleum 
Exporting Countries. The Senate found 
the so-called crude oil equalization tax 
(CxycT) so worthless that it scissored the 
scheme entirely out of its version of the 
bill. Now the conferees must figure out a 
compromise solution to this problem as 
well. If natural gas was a nightmare, COET 
willbejustashad. ■ 
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The Sun Starts to Rise on Solar 

y4s Washington ponders new steps, big firms get involved 


Creator of all and giver of their 
sustenance. 

T he Egyptians, who recorded this 
prayer to their Sun God nearly 3,400 
years ago, called him Ra; the Sumerians 
named him Utu; the Incas, Inti: and the 
Greeks. Helios or Apollo. Mankind has 
always worshiped the sun as the brmger 
of life and warmth, and still does so to¬ 
day. The idols are gone, but a growing 
group of scientists and environmentally 
concerned solar enthusiasts dreams of dis¬ 
covering an easy, efficient and economical 
method of harnessing the sun's clean en¬ 
ergy to supplement increasingly costly 
and chancy fuels like oil, coal and nat¬ 
ural gas 

On Wednesday, May 3, solar activ¬ 
ists across the nation will begin to cel¬ 
ebrate "Sun Day” to mark what some of 
them call the "dawn of the solar age," 
Their aim is to convince more politicians, 
financiers and manufacturers that sun 
power has a glowing future. The celebra¬ 
tions, financed by organizations as diverse 
as the Rockefeller Brothers Fund, the De¬ 
partment of Energy and the United Auto 
Workers, will begin with songs of praise 
to the rising sun in Maine and include 
talks and solar-power demonstrations in 
just about every state. In a speech at Gold¬ 
en, Colo . on Sun Day, President Carter 
plans to make a major policy pitch for 
solar energy and announce new incentives 
for the industry. 

Certainly incentives are needed if so¬ 
lar ^^,to contribute any significant part of 
the nation's energy needs. No more than 
40.000 U S. buildings of all kinds have 
solar devices, compared with 2 million in 
Japan and 220.000 (one-fifth of all homes) 
in Israel. Demand for solar units, which 
rose after the President's energy message 
a year ago, is now slack: the industry is 
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troubled by some charlatans and rogues: 
manufacturers and contractors are con¬ 
fused by new regulations: and buyers are 
bewildered by on-again, off-again tax 
credits. As a result, a number of small 
manufacturing companies are close to 
bankruptcy. 

The idea of using the sun's energy is 
far from new. Archimedes is said to have 
focused the sun's rays with mirrors to set 
on fire an invading Roman fleet in 212 
B.C Over the past century, expeiimental 
solar units have been used to power ev¬ 
erything from a printing press in France 
to a water-distilling plant in Chile. With 
today's advanced technology, the poten¬ 
tial is enormous. The sunlight falling on 
earth could theoretically provide 100,000 
times the total energy output of all ex¬ 
isting power stations. At present there are 
three forms of active solar units- 

Rooftop paiwts or collectors made of 
glass and copper pipe. Liquids in the pipes 
absorb the sun's heat, and are then circu¬ 
lated to a storage tank that feeds heat to 
household living areas and water supplies. 
Photovolt^ cella made of silicon or cad¬ 
mium sulfide, which can convert sunlight 
directly into electricity. Costs arc very 
high, and existing installations are still 
only experimental. 

Power towers or solar furnaces, which 
use huge expensive banks of computer- 
controlled mirrors to track the sun and 
focus its rays on large electricity-produc¬ 
ing steam boilers. 

For all the immediate problems, so 
many large companies are moving into 
solar power with an eye to the future 
that Congress is already worried about 
antitrust problems. Most of the firms 
are looking for better and less costly 
ways of collecting the sun’s energy and 


storing it for rainy days or nighttime 
use, with one ultimate aim of exporting 
their technology to less developed coun¬ 
tries. General Electric recently developed 
a tank that uses common salt to store 
for long periods heat collected by solar 
panels. Along with Owens-Illinois, G.E. 
is also working on advanced vacuum- 
tube rooftop solar collectors that double, 
efficiency and cut costs in half Exxon 
and Mobil are experimenting with pho- 
tovoltaics. which they predict could be 
cost-effective by 1985. Martin Marietta 
and McDonnell Douglas, using aerospace 
technology, are now studying ways of 
building economical solar furnaces. 

Advances are also coming from non¬ 
corporate R, and D,; the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology recently demon¬ 
strated an experimental heat-storing ceil¬ 
ing tile made of concrete with a core of 
heat-retentive salts, which is capable of 
providing 75% to 80% of a house's heat. In 
Britain. Patscenter International, a well- 
respected research group, has discovered 
a still secret way of making photovoltaic 
panels at a fraction of the current price: 
panels to power a small family house, it 
says, would cost about $800. 

A nd small companies are turning to so¬ 
lar at the marketing end. The New 
England Fuel Institute, an association of 
1,300 independent fuel oil distributors, 
sells conventional rooftop solar panels to 
its home-owning customers and trains 
technicians to install and service solar 
units. Says President Charles Burkhardt; 
“We see that solar is coming, and we want 
to control as much of the market as we 
can.” Solar Appliance Centers Inc. of 
New York City is now franchising its 
highly successful retail shops, which sell 
such products as solar-powered calcula¬ 
tors ($40) and showers for camping ($26). 

Financing big solar units for houses 
has been a probiei)}, but increasing num¬ 
bers of banks and mortgage lenders now 
offer solar loans. The New England Mer¬ 
chants National Bank of Bost(» recently. 
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X Many l^ouseholders simply doUbt that 
explosive iolar unhs will cut fuel bills 
enoi^ to pay back costs quitsUy. If they 
now usi(>oil or gis, their worries are prot^ 
ably justified, altlteugh solar will become 
increasingly attractive as the price of fos¬ 
sil fuels continues to rise. A compiRer 
study for TIME, by the Department of 
Housing and Uilian Devteppmeht shows 
that the savings fora single4amity t|500- 
sq.-ft. electrically heated hou^ depend on 
local weather conditioitet the size, of solar 
tax credits (some 30 states granit them) 
and the local prices of competing AiOls: 

*■ In Fort Wayne, Ind., electricity it so 
cheap that a typical solar unit would taka 
15 years to return its ori^nal cost. = 

S’ In Pittsburgh, electricity is expensive 
enough that the costs would be covered 
in about nine years. 

► In Trenton, N,J„ even higher electricity 
costs and large state tax credits for in¬ 
stalling solar units cut the payback pe¬ 
riod to only six years. 

Most buyers of home solar units say 
that they are pleased. John Bales, a bank¬ 
er in Aberdeen. Miss., only regrets not 
buying more rooftop panels, which cost 
him $1,500 in a special deal and cut fuel 
bills by 40%. Richard Davis, a college 
teacher in Bar Harbor, Me., reports that 
his $1,700 system “heated 1,700 sq. ft. dur¬ 
ing the winter months." He spent only 
$150 on wood for his fireplace. 

But not all solar users are content. Re¬ 


tired Air Force Major Furman Davis 
benight a $1,232 solar water-heating sys¬ 
tem for his Tampa house. But the instal¬ 
lation company did not give him an in¬ 
struction sheet, forgot to tell him to either 
drain the system before cold weather or 
use antifteeze—and did not even install 
a drain valve. “Come the first freeze," says 
Davis, “the tb^ blew out." 

False claims by manufacturers can 
also be a problem. One Florida company 
'promised that its solar swimming-pool 
ptaels would lift temperatures by 5° to 
I Cri^., but tests by state authorities showed 
that me increase was closer to one-third 
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would create federal loan guarantees for 
solar purchases is also being pushed by 
the “solar coalition” of 29 Senators and 
67 Representatives. Companies are hold¬ 
ing off buying solar units until it becomes 
clear when they will receive the prom¬ 
ised 10% solar investment tax credit, 
which is also part of the energy bill. Says 
one solar salesman in Boston: “The bu¬ 
reaucracy is fiddling while the industry 
bums." 

A year ago, Carter set a target of 2.5 
million solar-heated homes in the U.S. by 
1985. The Solar Energy Industries Asso¬ 
ciation, which represents 900 manu&c- 
turers, retailers, installers and research¬ 
ers, confidently expects to triple that. Last 
month the President’s Council on Envi¬ 
ronmental Quality suggested that solar 
could provide 25% of the nation’s energy 
by the year 2000—but only if additiomd 
incentives were created and development 
greatly accelerated. 

Such a grand target is less than re¬ 
alistic. The sun is only one of many al¬ 
ternative energy sources that should be 
encouraged, and it is unlikely to provide 
much more than 2% or 3% of U.S. needs 
by 1990. Even this lower target would still 
mean a huge saving in imported oil and 
many more jobs for Americans. To 
achieve it the Government must soon 
make some solar policy decisions. Mere¬ 
ly deciding on the incentives, whatever 
they are, will give the industry a lift. The 
fdrly modest provisions in the National 
Energy Plan alone would spur solar 
growth. The biggest obstacle to increased 
demand is confusion over exactly what 
the federM policies will be on tax credits, 
loanguaraiitees and regulation, and when 
, they Will talte effect. Carter, who must 
Mill decide whdttier or not to solar-beat 
the White House, has the opportunity at 
least to clafil^ his fkuljcy stand in his Sun 
Day speech. ■ 


SCEARFOWER in the riOME 


Uquid win anti-fretee heatti? 
up In solar (Xillectors,, 
copper tubes laid out In 
. heat-^orbing <|lass 
■ panels 





UL& Ballet Soars 


And in model roles, the role model is high-flying Gelsey Kirkland 


First position first. Place heels together and splay the feet until they 
point in opposite directions. Fine, but keep those legs touching, no 
bowing at the knees! In passing, note the ripples of protest that ex¬ 
foliate up from the ankles through knees to outer thighs, the pebbly 
grind of hip sockets trying to accommodate swiveling joints. Good. 
Tendons, sinews, muscles and bones should now unite in sending 
an urgent message to the brain. Ouch! Wait a nanosecond for the 
translation. Here it comes: "Cut it out. 
will you? People were not built to stand 
this way. ” Disregard this perfectly valid 
information. Now. dance 


C ountless thousands of little girl 
ducklings each year paddle into 
this wrenching regimen, known 
politely as ballet class. Many are 
shoved by doting mommies and daddies 
with an atavistic sense of how young la¬ 
dies are supposed to move. A single- 
minded few are driven by the demonic 
notion that they could, some day, be 
swans. Most are mistaken. Once in a 
great while though, the real thing comes 
along, and word rapidly spreads through 
one of the world’s oldest permanent 
floating meritocracies. Leningrad hears 
it, and so do Stuttgart, Covent Garden 
and New York; a star is born who might, 
just might, be capable of being made. So 
recognized, this singular creature is then 
cosseted and punished, cradled from 
outside interruptions and given every 
imaginable opportunity to fall smack on 
her overextended haunches. Meanwhile, 


K irkland mugs like a trouper, perfectly attuned to the 
broad style of “classical vaudeville” that BaiyshniJcov 
chose for his tribute to this sturdy war horse of Russian 
ballet. When she is in the presence of Gamache, the un¬ 
wanted suitor pressed upon her by her father, bet eyes roll in ex¬ 
aggerated disdain. She transforms her snapping fan into an ipie 
to prod this fopling across the stage and out of her si^t. Her face 
flares in coquettish outrage at brash Basil’s proffer^ kisses; she 
singes and melts at the same time. When she is onstage with the 
demented man of La Mancha, the tart seflorita turns spindrilt. 
She not only sees his visions but sees around them. Her poignant 
movements tell everyone watching what she knows; she is the 
earthly incarnation of the Don's beloved Dukinea and how 
sad that life and visions caimot meet. Gelsey is, in short, one 
of the most electric acuesses now working on any stage. 

The pure dancer in Gelsey could be seen last week when 
A.B.T. opened its New York season with a new production of 

KMdand at wsrfu PMlormIng In an AJLITpredaetlsaef flMM and 
VmUMem last weak (top); Uua n d MifaliiiipnartnpeMiidtha 

SUTIMM OPf Of Mr IM VnOMp IMBVfVlII IP w lipnHmpwiWii^. 


the cognoscenti settle back for a long 
wait. A verdict should be in in about ten The A.B .T.*a flsliiK star tkassad for C/sa<to 
years. That natural way of doing the unnatural. 

For Gelsey Kirkland. 25. a princi¬ 
pal dancer with American Ballet Theater, that trial has ended and even (som 
successfully. An obvious prospect at eight and a gleam in the 
eye of George Balanchine at 15, Gelsey (pronounced with a ■ dT 
hard g, as in great) has emerged from ballet's long chrysalis broad 

stage as the most exciting young ballerina in the Western world. chose 

She is now moving into the class of the finest ballerinas P wk ballet. 

New York City Ballet’s Suzanne Farrell and Patricia McBride, wanted suitor 

A.B.T.’s Natalia Makarova and Cynthia Gregory; and Gelsey aggerated disti 
is six years younger than the youngest of these Her stage pres- to prod this fo| 
ence fuses contraries—strength and limpidity, control and aban- flares in coque 

don, energy and ease. “It's difficult to talk about Gelsey,” says singes and me 
horeographer Antony Tudor, “because she is so right.” Many demented mat 
try nonetheless. Rudolf Nureyev commends her: “She has that She not only si 
beautiful fluidity in her movements and an incredible strength movements te 
for such a small girl.” Mikhail Baryshnikov notes that “she ad- earthly incan 
vances from performance to performance. Her taste and ar- sad that life a 
tistic outlook are constantly developing, and none of us can of the most 
predict how far she will go" Dancer Edward Villella singles The pure 
out the essence of a performance: “Those steel-like legs that are A.B.T. opened 

doing the most fantastic technical feats, while the upper body is- 

soft and lovely asthough nothing was going on underneath.” KMclandati 

Gelsey has been drawing superlatives from balletomanes KwMfoMl 
ever since she was a tiny dancer. No one who saw her nearly nine stIffMM • 


years ago in Jerome Robbins’ piano ballet Dances at a Gathering 
doubted the arrival of a technical virtuoso. Gelsey sped through 
every challenge of the choreography, the visual equivalent of the 
rippling Chopin score. Though some in those days found her 
work rather cold, reservations never centered on her talent. The 
question was not whether she could make it to the top but wheth¬ 
er she would self-destruct first. For her fame within dance’s inper 
mwis PUHCaM circle rests not just on her skill but on her 
ability to take a hard road and make it 
much, much harder. “Fwas a compulsive 
worker,” she says, “even at eight." 

The kid was also a tartar and grew 
up in-kind, gobbling up ballet lessons, 
putting her tiny foot down whenever 
anyone dared to nudge her from her cho¬ 
sen path. Her purpose was clear. Says 
Dancer Robert Weiss, an old friend: 
“She wanted to have the extension of the 
greatest dancer, the jump of the best 
jumper, the turns of the brat turner, the 
dramatic possibilities of the best dra¬ 
matic ballerina and the comic possibil¬ 
ities of a comedienne. She wanted to be 
perfect.” 

How close she has come was visible 
last month at her Kennedy Center de¬ 
but in Baryshnikov’s version of Don Qui¬ 
xote. Very close. As Kitri, the spitfire 
Spanish girl who defies her innkeeper fa¬ 
ther and marries Basil, the barber of her 
choice, Gelsey has the kind of high-step¬ 
ping. scenery-chewing part that can hurl 
an artist into stardom. Don QoiTers some 
of the great bravura set pieces in the 
classical repertory, and Baiyshnikov has 
tsed for C/s»<to seen to it that the routines spill into 

' the unnatural. each other and positively spatter on the 

stage, threatening to en^f the aisles 
and even (somebody call the cops!) the streets outside. 













t>ance 


Balanchine's Theme and Variationx, a ballel as precise as Don 
Q is broad David Howard, one of Gelsey s two current in¬ 
structors. describes the challenge "Theme requires diamond 
sharpness, tremendous speed, a glittering technique. The Bal¬ 
anchine style is small, sharp, quick footwork " Gclsey's per¬ 
formance was in the way ofa reprise When she first conquered 
the ballet s fiendish demands at 17. she gave notice that she 
could do anything Nothing she does now suggests otherwise 
Observed from afar, the Kirkland magnetism looks as easy 
and mevitible as a natuial force fish gotta swim, birds gotta 
fly. and lixik at that woman up there on that stage. This il¬ 
lusion. indeed, this bald-faced lie. is the tribute art pays to per¬ 
spiration. not to mention a fliniv intelligence that knows ex¬ 


actly what the body is up to every second of a performance. 
Says Gelsey: "As unnatural as dancing is. you have to find a nat¬ 
ural way of doing the unnatural." 

In the matter of physique, nature did not deal Gelsey an 
ideal hand, but she trumped every disadvantage. Her facial fea¬ 
tures seem to have been intended for a slightly larger head. So.’ 
What big blue eyes she has and what an alluring Gioconda half¬ 
smile. all the better to be seen clearly from the third balcony. 
And those long arms and legs' Should they not be attached 
to a bigger body'.’ In motion. Gelsey s torso seems to lose 
what little substance it has. Mass is translated into a con¬ 
tinuum of grace. 

With her waiflike face and small pe 


Others at the Turning Point 


Brififu stars illuminate the outlines of then eonstellatioiis Siinilarh. (Jehey Kirk¬ 
land s hrilliance has diawn attention to a whole new geneiation of American-horn 



Km Mari* D* Angelo, 24 Soloist Joffrey 
Ballet. A fiery, flamboyant crowd plcas- 
er and a pnsdigious leaper. California- 
bred De Angelo revels in bravura solos 
Trained in San Francisco by veterans 
of the Kirov Ballet, she wants to dance 
classical story ballets like Ciselle .' an ul¬ 
timate goal for me." Her height (5 ft 1 
in.I has caused some shortsighted ballet 
masters to overlwik her Says De An¬ 
gelo: •I vc never fell short." 


Kevin McKenzie, 24 Soloist. 

Joffrey Ballei Unlike most young male 
dancers, the tail (6 ft I in I. lanky Mc- 
Keivic started out with a fluid, adagio 
style, which usually comes only after long 
experience. His languid grace reflects an 
easygoing personality "If dancing be¬ 
comes so serious that it can make or bicak 
my psyche, then it s no more fun." He lit¬ 
erally stumbled into ballel Coaxed by a 
third-grade classmate into a tap class, he 
found he could not keep his balance: his 
father, a Vermont meat-packing company 
owner, suggested that he try ballet as a 
remedy Even after achieving success in 
showpieces like Balanchine's Tchaikovsky 
Pas de Deux. McKen/ie is modest "If I 
had to compare myself to Baryshnikov, 
I'd give up and take up carpentry." But 
not loo modest. Hi|j,aim'.’ "To become the 
next Kevin McKen/ie." 


I 
















quite ^zc 5 ft. 4 in.: she weighs anhind 0 tits.). CSeWey Is an iihv*'' 
chanting soubrette. delightful as Swantida in CoppiUa or. more 
recently, as Clara in Baryshnikov's A.B.T. production of the 
Nutcracker Gelsey enters in a swirl of other young people and 
first steps out of the crowd as a shy spectator of party festivities 
At bedtime her tiny frame is swallowed up in a pink night¬ 
dress. Later, amid the wondrous dream parade of snowflakes 
and exotic entertainers, the girl-woman Clara stands out as the 
most ethereal and ephemeral creature of all. 

Gelsey has been dancing various roles in The Nutcracker 
for nearly 17 years, but her performance in the Baryshnikov ver¬ 
sion had special significance. It was her first triumph after a pe- 
rurd of physical and emotional travail While rehearsing the 
part, immersed in the light-heartedness of make-believe girl¬ 
hood. Gelsey began doing something that her grim lockstep to- 


Atird perfection had never allowed before, enjoying herself 
Why did this happen? Gelsey explains "1 guess it was be¬ 
cause—forgive me. Mother—I would like to have remembered 
my childhood like that, but ft wasn’t anything like my child¬ 
hood. It was such fun to go through a childhixxl like the one in 
The Nutcracker Chnstmas was a big deal for us. but I never 
saw things this way I never had the kind of dreams that Clara 
does. I was so busy working at making my dreams come true 
that they were never really dreams. They were aspirations " 
Nobody sUkkI over little Gelsey with a knife and forced her 
to have aspirations All accounts agree, includ¬ 
ing hers she did it to herself John Clifford, 
director of the 1 os Angeles Ballet com- r 

pany. knew the young Gelsey and was -r'.,- 

not entirely charmed "Gelsey wasi 


SeanLavery, 21 Soloist, New York City Ballet At 6 ft I in. and 165 lbs . he is 
strong enough to "partner" ballerinas through the most .strenuous works. "It 
can be like pumping iron." he says, "if your timing is off You can put her up 
there like a barbell, but U doesn't Iwk gotxl." Lavery has also shone on his 
own Mis long legs and short torso emphasize his speed, a quality prized by Bal¬ 
anchine. who has cast Sean in his new fast-paced work. Kaiiuneinnisik No 2 
Boi'n in Pennsylvania. Lavery started training as a Junior Olympics swimmer 
at age eight, got hooked on ballet at ten. and ^ never kxiked liack. "I am 
not bothered by what 1 have given up I don’t ■miss anything else. ” 
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George de la Pena, 22. Soloist. American Ballet 
Theater The slight 15 ft 9 in , 140 lbs.) De la 
Pena’s long suit is a powerful sense of theater. 
At A BT he has danced such roles as the Blue¬ 
bird 111 Sleeping Beauty, a sailor in Fancy Free 
and the Nutcracker prince A high point came 
last year when he played the old dollmaker in 
Coppetia A curtain-time substitute, he gave a 
dark, almost mystical performance that New 
York balletomanes still prize 







CslMy and Sister Jahna tegathar in a production «l Jfovwilts 


bom mad at the work)," he 
says. “She was born ready to 
kill.” Former Dancer Meg 
Gordon, one of Gelsey’s few 
close friends, remembers the 
same thing in soAer focus: 

“Even when we were little, her 
mother used to joke about it. 
saying. You must have come 
out of your mother s womb 
marching' ’ 

Gelsey marched on I^ec. 29,1952, in a Bethlehem, Pa., hos¬ 
pital. Her father Jack was a playwright who had scored hand¬ 
somely as adapter of Tobacco Road for Broadway; her mother 
Nancy, a onetime actress, had retired from the stage to become 
Jack's ftAh wife. A sister, Johnna, was nearly four when Gelsey 
was born; she has a brother. Marshall, 16 months younger. 

H ome was a rambling place in Bucks County, Pa., shared 
by three of Jack's children from earlier marriages and 
four grandchildren. Carloads of theater friends and Kirk¬ 
land's fellow writers arrived regularly from New York 
for extended house parties. Amid all the drinking and coun¬ 
tryside romping. Gelsey stood out as the poker-faced toddler. 

“Her seriousness was always a source of kidding," says Brother- 
in-Law Don Bevan. “But she would never encourage it. She 
would never give the adults satisfaction. You could never get 
her to sit on your lap and be cuddly." 

When she was three, the Kirklands moved to an apartment 
on the West Side of Mianhattan. There. Jack decided that both 
girls should be prepared for a life in the theater He took a spe¬ 
cial interest in Johnna, whose easygoing gregariousness matched 
his own. "I was my father’s child,” says Johnna, “and Gelsey 
was my mother's child.” The younger daughter’s obsessiveness 
taxed a mother’s patience. First it was ice skating. Tummy stick¬ 
ing out and a frown on her large face. Gelsey learned to whirl 
around the Wollman nnk in Central Park. ‘She had no fun 
doing it.” recalls Nancy, the long-suffering spectator. 

Next came horseback riding, at summer camp in New 
Hampshire. Meanwhile, Johnna had begun 
taking dance lessons at the prestigious 
School of American Ballet. An idle oteerv- 
er at first, Gelsey was soon trying steps in 
front of a mirror Weiss remembers her as 
“the little sister who always hung around 
and got in the way.” Before too long, Gel¬ 
sey decided that Johnna s way belonged to 
her. 

She recalls her tryout for the School of 
American Ballet with amusement she did 
not feel at the time: “I believe that I had a 
black leotard on, red tights and saddle 
shoes. I had a huge stomach, teeny little legs 
and this tremendous head. The teacher 
came up to me and liAed my leg to see how 
limber it was. 1 was desperately holding on 
to the barre, and the foot I was standing on 
went right out from under me. I was so tight, 
so really unsuited for dancing." Admitted to 
the school despite her pratfall, she re¬ 
nounced skates and horses forever. 

She became totally absorbed in a craA 
as demanding and stubborn as she was. 

Regular schooling was a chore she im pa¬ 
tently endured; she eventually dropped out 
in the eleventh grade At home. Jack's roy¬ 
alties were dwindling. Nancy took a job 
and found work for Gelsey as a child mod¬ 
el. She detested it “because it was so up¬ 
setting to miss a class.” A dance scholar¬ 
ship came to the rescue and put her in i— - 

classes 12H hours a week. Twice a day she j Ugii—rsInK with Mr. 8 and Edward VWelia 
and her classmate Meg Gordon donned Beginning as a sleam in the master's eye. 
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rubber sweat, pants and took 
turns stretching each other’s 
legs, an ordeal that oAen leA 
Gelsey weeping. Her muscles 
were taut and had to be tugged 
mercilessly if she was to 
achieve extension, the aston¬ 
ishing limb span demanded of 
great dancers. 

The most promising stu¬ 
dents in the School of Amer¬ 
ican Ballet were tapped to join the corps of Balanchine’s New 
York City Ballet, and the hope of catching Mr. B's eye spurred 
every young dancer on. “You cared more than anything in the 
world how you were impressing him,” says Gelsey. When she 
was 15. Gelsey danced in a school production of Bournonville’s 
Flower Festival. Dancer Villella was among the many who were 
impressed “Already she was capable of making her own com¬ 
ment on the choreography, which usually takes many years to 
do." She joined Balanchine’s company. 

Johnna was already there. Jack Kirkland’s death two 
months aAcr Gelsey's 16th birthday momentarily brought the 
sisters together but did not dampen a long-simmering rivalry be¬ 
tween the two. Gelsey's determination to be a better dancer 
than anyone else definitely included Johnna. Soon the sisters 
did not speak. Balanchine apparently did not help matters. John- 
na remembers him asking Gelsey, “Why can't you do an ada¬ 
gio like your sister? Go home with your sister and have her 
teach you how to do an adagio.'’ Johnna was told to learn jump¬ 
ing from Gelsey. The r^ult was predictable. Says Johnna: “We 
really, at one point in our lives, really hated each other.” John 
Clifford recalls seeing both sisters watching from the wings and 
weeping as the other performed well. 

Gelsey was to give Johnna plenty of opportunities to grieve. 
When she was 17, Balanchine devised a version of Firebird for 
Gelsey The work took advantage of her speed and youth. “I 
didn't want a woman, " Balanchine explained. “I wanted a bird, 
one of God’s natural creatures.” But Gelsey had created a story 
to prepare herself for her role. “I don’t think Balanchine wanted 
me to do that,” she says, correctly. Balan¬ 
chine's bird was intended as just that, a pure 
figure of form and movement. The produc¬ 
tion was a rare Balanchine stumble. Critics 
blamed him. not his pupil. 

A bit later. Mr. B set Gelsey the strin¬ 
gent task of dancing Theme and Variations. 
He made his earlier version even more in¬ 
tricate and Gelsey rose to the challenge. But 
the strain on her overtaxed system was con¬ 
siderable She developed tendinitis and 
began thinking the unthinkable: “1 love 
dancing more than anything in the world, 
but I cannot dance with this pain." 

As she had always done before, Gelsey 
took steps. This time, though, her single- 
mindedness promised a confrontation with 
the demiurge of 20th century dance. Balan¬ 
chine’s classes are known for their remorse¬ 
less speed. Gelsey not only sought the help 
of outside teachers, she dropped Balan¬ 
chine’s class entirely. What she wanted to 
learn from others was an approach that was 
both less punishing and more effective. 

“ft created a lot of friction within the 
company,” Gelsey recalls. “1 had to do it on 
my own without anybody’s approval and 
with everybody’s disapproval.” Far from 
punishing her, Balanchine continued to 
give Gelsey the run of City Ballet’s unpar¬ 
alleled repertory. She danced lead roles in 
his Symphony in C, ‘Hubies” in Jewels. Har¬ 
lequinade and Concerto Barocco and in 
Robbins’ Dances at a Gatheringf Goldberg 
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Variations and Scherzo Fantastique. Sh« bfr* 
came a stellar member of one of the world’s 
great companies. 

But not a star. The City BaUet means Bal¬ 
anchine; company dancers, however superb, 
are the embodiments of his imagination. Says 
one Balanchine-trained performer: “It’s like 
a painter who needs red, blue and yellow. 

Gelsey was red. She was the material for his 
choreography,” After six years under Balan¬ 
chine, Gelsey felt that she could do more. 

Says she- ‘T knew that I could not extend my¬ 
self in the New York City Ballet.” The ques¬ 
tion was, how to make the break. 

T hen came Baryshnikov. Gelsey had 
met him briefly on a 1972 lour with 
the City Ballet in Russia, and he had 
seen her perform there. During the 
summer of 1974, she went to Toronto to see 
Baryshnikov dance. At a supper afterward 
they hit it off. Sizing her up, the 5 ft. b'A in. 

Baryshnikov remarked, "Hhmm, good part¬ 
ner. right si/e.” A few days later Gelsey was 
back in New York, working at the barre, 
when she got a phone call from a member of Baryshnikov’s en¬ 
tourage. Misha had just decided not to return to the Soviet Union 
and wanted Gelsey to dance with him. Was she interested? 
"Well, I Just flipped out,” says Gelsey. “I just flipped. 1 remember 
just screaming at the top of my voice; ‘What do you mean, woulti 
1 dance with him? Of course. I will.' ” 

Gelsey’s own defection from Balanchine soon followed. She 
joined Baryshnikov at the American Ballet Theater, a company 


that showcases luminous dancers rather than 
a single choreographic vbion. Purists were 
appalled and left with a tantalizing question; 
Would Balanchine have made a masterpiece 
for Gelsey had she stayed? But Baryshnikov’s 
offer was a plum that few ballerinas could 
have resisted. Keeping up with him was hard 
enough And the glare of publicity that fol¬ 
lowed his grand jete to the West offered his 
partner the brightest, whitest arena in which 
to succeed or fail. 

Gelsey threw herself at the challenge 
with typical fervor. Joining A.B.T. meant 
rapidly mastering the classical repertory of 
story ballets that Balanchine’s company did 
not perform. It meant learning to act as well 
as dance, an opportunity that she both craved 
and feared. ”1 never really felt capable of do¬ 
ing the roles that people seemed to think 1 
could do ’’ Being out from under Balanchine's 
shadow also meant that she had no place to 
hide. 

Onstage, Misha and Gelsey were magic 
from the start A trial-run pas de deux from 
Don Quixote dazzled audiences in Winnipeg 
and later in Washington. Olfstage, a love affair flared up between 
them, along with much professional bickering Against a com¬ 
mon background of rigorous classical training, Baryshnikov re¬ 
lied on instinct. Gelsey on analysis Rehearsals became long and 
exasperating. They argued about the meaning of different posi¬ 
tions. He: "It’s arabesque, it’s position. ” She- ’’No, it can be dif¬ 
ferent in every ballet.” There was also some competitive brain¬ 
picking. Gelsey sought the secrets of the Kirov’s impeccable 



of the womb, marching. 


Boom at the Box Office 


W hen the box office opened for the 
American Ballet Theater's New 
York spring season. $52,000 worth of 
tickets were snapped up on the first day 
— a record for A.B.T.’s Manhattan 
home, the Metropolitan Opera House. 
The allure of Mikhail Baryshnikov’s 
new Don Q certainly helped, and the 
presence of stars like Gelsey Kirkland 
in A.B.T.’s galaxy did no harm But oth¬ 
er U.S. dance companies are also en¬ 
joying a boom. Indeed by almost any 
measure, dance has become the fastest- 
growing of all the performing arts. 

Audiences? Nationwide, annual at¬ 
tendance at all dance events (ballet, 
modern jazz, ethnic) now stands at about 
15 million, a threefold increase in just 
five years. Ballet schools? There arc 
thousands of them, from small outfits 
run by a single proprietor-instructor to 
big operations affiliated with the major 
professional companies. The highly-rat¬ 
ed A.B.T. school, where the parents of 
an aspiring dancer may pay $700 a year 
for nine hours of classes a week, now 
has 1,000 students, an increase of 25% 
in five years. But that is no big deal: the 
schools run by the San Francisco Ballet 
(587 students), the Minnesota Dance 
'Theater (950) and the Ballet West in 
Salt Lake City (1,000) have doubled in 


size. Male students, once rare, are be¬ 
coming more common. Says Charles 
Fischl, general manager of the Atlanta 
Ballet: “Americans are more interested 
in motion and fitness. Ballet is grueling, 
and people have always admired ath¬ 
letic ability.” The success of the film The 
Turning Point will doubtless bring more 
recruits; one Chicago school reported a 
25% rise in applications after the mov¬ 
ie opened there 

As for dance companies, the U.S. 
now has about 850 in all. compared with 
some 450 only five years ago. But the key 
to ballet’s future is the growth of profes¬ 
sional companies, which not only train 
new talent but also new teachers. There 
are now 55 such companies, v. 35 five 
years ago, and two of the fastest-growing 
new entries are in middle-sized cities. 

One is the Cleveland Ballet Gen¬ 
eral Manager Gerald Ketelaar concedes 
that his city used to be "a desert for 
dance.” But that was before 1972. when 
two former dancers. Ian Horvath and 
Dennis Nahat. decided that a town that 
supported a first-rate museum and sym¬ 
phony orchestra could handle ballet as 
well. They launched a school, and a 
company followed four years later. With 
an annual budget now approaching $1 
million, the ballet has 28 dancers under 


contract and will stage 27 performances 
this season; attendance regularly runs to 
70% to 80% of the city’s 1.500-seat Han¬ 
na Theater. The company attempts few 
full-length classical worl« and empha¬ 
sizes American choreographers. 

The other comer is Atlanta. Al¬ 
though the city has had an amateur 
dance company since 1929. it was near¬ 
ly defunct in 1972 Then Chuck l ischl, 
an encrgelic New Yorker with a theat¬ 
rical background, was brought in as gen¬ 
eral manager He and Artistic Director 
Robert Barnett decided that the compa¬ 
ny should turn professional and expand. 
Fischl. now only 28, began promoting 
ballet throughout Georgia. Result, the 
company, which once had to venture as 
far as A laska to find audiences, now runs 
two summer schools in Georgia and has 
established homes away from home in 
Savannah, Athens and Augusta 

W ith a budget of $I 1 million, the 
company has built a solid repertory 
of 41 works, but it still finds that ed¬ 
ucating an audience can be difficult. A 
Swan lutke fills Atlanta’s 4,400-seal Fox 
Theater, but modern works at the 856- 
scat Alliance Theater play to half a 
house. Yet Fischl sees signs of growing 
sophistication- "We still get pieoplc who 
giggle at the tights, but the number is 
dropping, and people arc accepting 
them asjust another uniform.” 
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style; Misha, whose idol is Balanchine, wanted tips on the mas¬ 
ter’s techniques. 

Despite ail the tensions. Gelsey danced a succession of new 
roles in La Sylphide. La Fille Mai Gardie. Les Sylphides. Her 
first Giselle in May 1975 was a major triumph. Oelsey’s peasant 
girl seemed halfway toward spirithood even before she falls in 
love with and is betrayed by Baryshnikov’s charming, careless 
nobleman. Pure spirit in the second act, she had gossamer light¬ 
ness, nearly unbearable youthful poignance. The part confirmed 
her arrival as a romantic ballerina. 


fbr. and then hedges; “Or three-quarters of a day olf.” Her daily 
routine would itill stun an ox. She haunts clasm and rehears¬ 
als,. whether she is performing that evening or not. In prepa¬ 
ration for Don Q, she took long sessions in the use of a fan and 
castanets. If Oelsey were asked to play the lead in Hamlet, she 
might very well decide to learn Danish. 

Then Are her shoes. All dancers are meticulois about 
their slippers, so Gelsey is fanatic. A toe shoe is a rigid object. 
To get one of her 50 pairs in shape, she brushes Fabulon floor 
wax into the shoe to make it even harder. Since hard shoes 


A mid all the praise, Gelsey was becoming increasingly mis¬ 
erable and insecure. Her affair with Misha fizzled out 
i when he moved on to others. Says a friend: “It was all a 
^ romantic little dream, but it did not turn out that way. 
It was hard on her, but not as hard as the problem of dancing 
with someone who gets so much acclaim.” 

Gelsey was losing sight of her goal. “I realized that the very 
thing that gave me my life's inspiration was also the thing that 
was most difficult for me to do. Eventually, dancing was the thing 
that 1 loved and the thing that I resented.” Never easy to work 


make noise, she next pounds the stiffness out with a tinsmith’s 
hammer. Then she sews on ribbons and bits of elastic. Done? Al¬ 
most. Just before a performance she pulls the shoes on over 
socks, brushes them with fast-drying aJcohol and removes the 
socks. Putting the shoes back on, she says, “That's that, the 
shoes are comfortable, noiseless and hard.” 

Gelsey hurtles, throu^ her days offstage and out of class 
with the little-girl giggliness she lacked as a little girl. Her 
large, airy apartment on Broadway is a treasured refuge, just 
15 blocks up Grom Lincoln Center. The corner drugstore and 
grocery deliver necessities and cash her checks. A confessed 


with, she now became impos¬ 
sible. She was late to rehears¬ 
als and then threw tantrums 
if other dancers tried to break 
before she had drilled herself 
to exhaustion. 

On a West Coast tour 
with A.B.T. in early 1976, 
Gelsey nearly guttered out. 
With her weight dipping into 
the 80s, she could not sustain 
a performance. The produc¬ 
ers of the film The Turning 
Point had wanted her to play 
a young ballerina. The first 
screen test had gone well, but 
Gelscy’s deterioration came 
swiftly Says the film’s exec¬ 
utive producer. Nora Kaye: 
“She was skull-like. It was 
impossible to use her.” Gel- 
sey’s role, and an Oscar nom¬ 



ination, eventually went to Some cookies and soap operas, then that 1-want-to-work-again feeling. 


financial innocent, Gelsey 
I has entrusted the care and 
feeding of her $50,000 plus 
A.B.T. salary to a relative. 
Her only real extravagance 
is an addiction to New York 
cabs; if her destination is 
more than four blocks away, 
Gelsey starts waving an arm. 
On the street she is indis¬ 
tinguishable from the thou¬ 
sands of women who have 
achieved thrift-shop eclecti¬ 
cism, a mildly deracinated 
New York look; jeans or 
slacks, bouts or clogs, bulky 
sweater, dangling scarf, knit 
cap. 

The question of what 
Gelsey does when not in¬ 
volved with dance formerly 
evoked an inunediate re¬ 
sponse: When is that? Now 


A.B.T. Soloist Leslie Browne. 


she finds time for friends. She 


For the first time in months, Gelsey did something sensible. 
She returned to New York, where therapists provided mas¬ 
sages and muscle stretches; physicians worked on a severe po¬ 
tassium deficiency. She studied again with David Howard and 
with Dance Teacher Stanley Williams, who had helped her 
through her previous ordeal under Balanchine. 

As she grew healthier and stronger, she found it easier to un¬ 
tangle the psychological snarls that had tripped her. Analysis 
helped; bom old, Gelsey decided that it was time to grow up. “I 
had to want to get well,” she says. “I had to have the desire to 
dance again and work.” Gradually it came. She picked up with 
A.B.T., at first not dancing at full strength. Those who knew 
what she had been through crossed their fingers, held their 
breath and marveled. Says Williams “That she survived all 
that is remarkable.” Scxin the “steel-like legs” were as pert as 
when Villella first saw them. Gelsey was pleased by her re¬ 
covery but not surprised: “I’m really a survivor at heart." 

On tour in Europe last summer, Oelsey and A.B T. Soloist 
Richard Schafer, 25, discovered each other. Tall, blond and as 
unflappable as Gelsey is volatile, Schafer showed her a world be¬ 
yond ballet. He packed her along on sightseeing jaunts and 
taught her to be interested in good food and wine. “Richard 
has helped me more than anybody," says Gelsey. “He makes 
me laugh about ceitain things about myself. Just to see how he 
feels about me makes me feel good.” In that frame of mind. Gel¬ 
sey was primed last autumn to discover the joys of childhood in 
Baryshnikov's Nutcracker. 

“Gelsey no'longer feels frantic about a day off,” says Scha- 


and Johnna, a principal dancer with the Los Angeles Ballet, 
are on easy if not intimate terms. Schafer lives nearby, and the 
two regularly dine together. Since both must watch their weight, 
they order separate appetizers and share a single main course. 
The new Gelsey has learned to like being naughty, at least once 
in a while. What does she do when she wants to feel wicked? “I 
just come home, eat a few good cookies and turn on the telly.” 
After a binge of soap operas, she is bored enough; “1 want to 
work again.” 


A nd there she was again last week, in class, working. The 
[night before, she had drawn her customary bravos at 
k A.B.T.’s Lincoln Center opening program and then, with 
k Schafer and some friends, lingered at a West Side res¬ 
taurant until 2 a.m. Now, with four hours of sleep behind her, 
Gelsey is a ragamuffin hiding from attention, swathed in a tent- 
Uke brown tunic and baggy sweat pants. The rehearsal piano 
pounds away, and Howard’s piercing voice (“Now up, now up, 
now up ") guides some 90 students through a long series of stretch¬ 
es and drills. Morning sunlight pours though the tall windows; 
the air is humid with exertion. Gelsey moves among the stretch¬ 
ing, straining bodies, her eyes dense with concentration. “The 
flow could collapse,” says Howard, “and she would not notice.” 
She works in counterpoint to the other dancers, seeming to 
sense a rhythm in his commands meant especially for her. How¬ 
ard knovra what she is up to: “She is trjnng to bdee dance into 
the next century.” Gelsey looks at herself in the mirrored wall 
andcocksBleghigh.4i^bebindher.Now,dance, —-Hw f fliaiy i 
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GreeWitoplUM pot it, you eanniit iitejiliito 
the same river once, for it changes as the 
foot enters. Monet’s Givemy paintings 
make up the most sustained and intel¬ 
ligent meditation on transience by a great 
artist since—what? Leonardo’s water 
drawii^? Probably, for although Monel’s 
fellow impressionists also predicated their 
images on the moment, none of them was 
able to go so far in the direction of dis¬ 
playing reality as a collection of tiny, dis¬ 
crete stillnesses. Monet constructed a uni¬ 
fied light, meaning and mood out of an 
accumulation of specific fragments, each 
the size of a brush mark. The unitary truth 
emerges from an infinity of facets. 

M onet gave impressionism the dignity 
of classical art, though by the turn 
of the century he was no longer an impres¬ 
sionist in the sense of working outdoors, 
directly from the motif. Whether his can¬ 
vases, he remarked, “are painted from life 
or not is nobody’s business and of no im¬ 
portance whatsoever." They were in fact 
painted from memory—but the span of 
memory was as short as the walk from the 
pond to the studio. In his genius for ren¬ 
dering evanescence within a monumental 
structure, Monet became a master of le 
temps retrouve' the most Proustian of 
painters. His truer literary equivalent, 
though, was the symbolist poet Sldphane 
Mallarmd. The blank page, for Mallarmd, 
trembled with possibility, as calm water or 
the tight-stretched canvas did for Monet. 
Its white flatness was not an absence it 
was a poetic element, possessing the char¬ 
acter of thought “The intellectual arma¬ 
ture of the poem,” Mallarmd once wrote, 
"conceals itself, is present—is active—in 
the space that surrounds the stanzas and 
in the white of the paper: a meaningful si¬ 
lence, no less wonderful to compose than 
the lines themselves.” And again: "To 
conjure up... the negated object, with the 
help of allusive and indirect words, which 
constantly efface themselves in a comple¬ 
mentary silence .. comes close to the act 
of creation.” 

These are essential texts for Monet's 
lily-pond paintings, with their almost in¬ 
distinguishable precisions of color, their 
deep tracts of the reflected sky (no ho¬ 
rizon line, no orientation in space; the eye 
floats in an amniotic fluid of light), and 
their intricate play between air colors in 
the water and the solider rafts of lilies 
crossing them like clouds. Toward the end 
of his life, as his vision degenerated—first, 
after a series of primitive cataract oper¬ 
ations, distorting his sight toward yellow, 
and at last toward blue—Monet rarely left 
his garden; but then, he did not need to. 
He had constructed a symbolist heaven 
on his front doorstep, and (since nature 
and culture fuse in the harms conclusus 
—the enclosed garden—of paradise) the 
circle of his desires was complete. The re¬ 
sult was the most consoling art of the 20th 
centui^: not simple in its pleasures, but 
oceanic in its peace, wave upon wave of 
light rippling through the immense can¬ 
vases, a palpitation as vast as the en- 
croachingsf^g. — Ro be rlHugh e* 
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Anchors Aweigh 

Goodnight, Barbara &. Harry 

T he job of network anchorman as we 
know it today was invented one night 
in 1965 when CBS’ Walter Cronkite con¬ 
ducted television’s first regular half-hour 
newscast as if he had been born at his 
desk. The anchor concept has held firm¬ 
ly. and for network and local newscasts 
everywhere, that's the way it is. 

Or was. Roone Arledge, the abc 
sports chief who took charge of the net¬ 
work’s sagging news operation a year 
ago, announced that sometime this sum¬ 
mer he will replace Harry Reasoner and 
Barbara Walters, the New York City 
-based anchors of the ABC Evening News, 
with lesser known journalists scattered 
around the world. If anyone remains in 
charge, it will be veteran Correspondent 
Frank Reynolds, who will introduce and 
frequently report stories from his post in 
Washington. Peter Jennings will sort out 
foreign stories from London Max Rob¬ 
inson, until now a local TV newsman in 
Washington, will handle news from Chi¬ 
cago, and a fourth news desk will be set 
up later in Los Angeles. Barbara Wal¬ 
ters will stay on in New York to do in¬ 
terviews and special reports, and Harry 
Reasoner will be locked in a closet. 

That is in effect what Arledge will be 
doing to Reasoner by removing him from 
the Evening News and giving him no oth¬ 
er on-air assignment, though Reasoner's 
SSOO.OOO-a-year contract does not expire 
until 1980. Reasoner wants to return to 
CBS, where he has been offered a job as 
head of its documentary unit. Whether 
or not Arledge will release Reasoner from 
his contract remains uncertain. Arledge 
says only that he is not happy with Rea- 
soner’s present role, and anyway wants 
to put less emphasis on personalities and 
more on journalism. Says Arledge: “To 
be frank, other networks have made 
stronger commitments to news.” 

At the two other networks, where 
no similar plans to weigh anchor have 
been announced, the ABC experiment will 
no doubt be watched closely. “It’s a 
healthy thing for the three networks to 
take different approaches," says Joseph 
Angotti, executive producer of the NBC 
Nightly News. “For too long we've looked 
the same." 

The Cop Tamers 

Winning a Pulitzer in Philly 

J onathan Neumann was still new on 
the job as a court reporter for the Phila¬ 
delphia Inquirer in 1976 when he no- 
tic^ that, although murder suspects rou¬ 
tinely testified that they had bMn beat- 
en by police, officials never investigated. 
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When Neumann, a former New Yorker, 
asked an editor what was going on, he 
was told: “Welcome to Philadelphia. ” 

William Marimow knew better. A 
native Philadelphian, he had been an 
Inquirer reporter since 1972 and had 
seen the city's police grow increasingly 
intransigent under Mayor Frank Rizzo, 
the city’s former top cop. The situation 
galled Marimow as much as it did Neu¬ 
mann. Joining forces, the two produced 
a well-documented series of articles that 
exposed local police brutality and that 
have to date led to the indictment of IS 
policemen. So far nine have been con¬ 
victed and three acquitted, and three 
are awaiting trial. Seven more cops have 
been arrested, and two others have 
pleaded guilty to departmental miscon¬ 
duct charges. 

Some efforts are being made to clean 
up. The local district attorney has cre¬ 
ated a special unit to prosecute police mis¬ 
conduct, the piolice department has 
strengthened a civilian complaint pro¬ 
cedure, the state legislature and the U.S. 
Civil Rights Commission have announced 
hearings on the Philadelphia police. Last 
week Neumann and Marimow won this 
year's Pulitzer Prize gold medal for pub¬ 
lic service, the most prestigious of the 
20 awards. 

The Philadelphia story was one of the 
most elaborate Pulitzer-winning investi¬ 
gations since the Watergate days of 
Woodward and Bernstein—a pair that 
Neumann. 28, and Marimow, 30, evoke in 
their youth, dedication and hand-in-glove 
collaborative ease. They even had a 
“Deep Nightstick, " a source with close 
ties to the police department who nudged 
their investigations in the light direction. 
Neumann and Marimow's first major step 
was obtaining from court administrators a 
rundown of pretrial hearings in 433 Phil¬ 
adelphia homicide cases between 1974 
and 1977, To their surprise, statements or 
confessions had been thrown out because 



Marimow and Weum—i toasting thefc-award 

A little help from “Deep Nightstick. ” 


of illegal interrogation in 80 of the cases, 
but no action had been taken against the 
cops. To check out the 80 incidents, the re¬ 
porters labored day and night for more 
than a month reading court records in a 
dusty attic of Philadelphia’s city hall. In 
addition to victims, the pair interviewed 
100 lawyers, 35 judges and ten detectives, 
including one who expressed the feeling of 
many of his colleagues that no one in the 
legal system cared about awnging the vic¬ 
tim except the cops on the case Says Neu¬ 
mann: "We sympathized, but it was clear 
that this was illegal and a violation of the 
Constitution.” 

The major product of the reporters’ 
work, a four-part series in April 1977, is 
full of sickening examples of beatings and 
harassment by the police of suspects, their 
fnends and relatives. Often the victims 
had to be hospitalized for injuries sus¬ 
tained during interrogation at the Round¬ 


house. Philadelphia’s futuristic police 
headquarters. In one such case recounted 
by the Inquirer, police raided a house 
without a search warrant, arrested a mur¬ 
der suspect without an arrest warrant, and 
beat four members of his family. That 
account was even illustrated; a family 
member managed to sneak snapshots of 
police barging into the house, shotguns 
and pistols drawn. 

After their series appeared, Neumann 
and Marimow received hundreds of 
phone calls and letters from citizens 
claiming that they too had been unjustly 
assaulted by police. The reporters are now 
working full time on those complaints. 
Says Inquirer Metropolitan Editor John 
Carroll; "As long as the police are beating 
people, we re going to cover it.” 

■ ■ ■ 

For the first time since Publisher Jo¬ 
seph Pulitzer endows the awards in 
1917, three were given to staffers of a sin¬ 
gle newspaper, the New York Times. Cor¬ 
respondent Henry Kamm. 52. won the in¬ 
ternational reporting prize for articles on 
the plight of Vietnamese refugees. Colum¬ 
nist William Satire. 48, and a bestselling 
novelist (Full Disclosure), was cited for his 
pieces on Bert Lance’s financial dealings 
Walter Kerr, 64, was singled out for his ur¬ 
bane theater cnticism. 

As usual, the Pulitzers were not with¬ 
out controversy One of the photo awards 
went to the wrong man. The other went 
to Freelancer J. Ross Baughman for his 
Associated Press pictures of Rhodesian 
guerrillas, even though the shots had 
missed an Overseas Press Club award 
because some of the judges had doubts 
about their authenticity; the A.P. and 
Baughman stood by the pictures. And 
as in previous years, Pulitzer screening 
judges in sever^ categories complained 
publicly that the final selection board 
had ignored their recommendations, al¬ 
though the panel is free to do so under 
the rules. ■ 


Pix Picks Nixed, Fixed 

The photo of an Indiana real estate executive being 
held at gunpoint won the Pulitzu' for spot-news photog¬ 
raphy for Jim Schweiker, a U.P.I. staffer in Indianapolis. 
Trouble was, he did not take the picture. It had been mis¬ 
labeled by U.P.I. when submitted to the prize ctxnmittee. 
The mix-up was not noticed until Schweiker jubilantly 
called a close friend, Freelance Photographer John Blair 
of Evansville, Ind., to tell him the good news. As Schwei¬ 
ker described the winning entry, Blair realized it was his 
own work. (Both men had covert the event for U.P.I.) Pul¬ 
itzer committee ofiScials blushed, gave the award to Blair, 
and Schweiker relinquiahed the SI, 000 prize check. “Of 
course I am disappointed in not winning the award,” said 
Schweiker. Then, after saying no one was to blame to the 
mistake, be quit his job, declaring; “I feel my effectiveness 
as a representative of U.P.L has been seriously diminished 
by theM events.” 



__ »ef hostage awd| _ 

One picture is iMeik $ J.0diF-Jbr sopiebotbt^ 
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LANDING SYSTEM 

Ptanes approach along flexible glide paths, guided 
by radio signals of much higher frequency 




Q«t* lor fftstor Mfortft, 

14 4 km {fi mi} from runway 




Science 


A New MLS, But Whose? 

The U.K, and the US. dogfight over a landing system 


Flight 122 from San Francisco was ap¬ 
proaching Chicago's O'Hare International 
Airport. Dense fog shrouded the field, cut¬ 
ting the visibility down so much that even 
the control tower operators could see only 
inches beyond their windows. In earlier 
times, as late as 1980, the pilot wouid have 
circled in a fixed pattern along with other 
planes, perhaps for an hour or more, hop¬ 
ing far a break in the weather. Or headed 
for another city. Either choice would have 
been painful for nerve-racked passengers 
and costly for the airline. Yet the skipper 
of Flight 122 blandly announced over the 
loudspeaker: "The weather is bad on the 
ground in Chicago today, but we'll be ar¬ 
riving on schedule." Then he headed the 
big jetliner toward the socked-in airport 
and made a routine landing. 

T oday, except at a few specially 
equipped fields like London's Heath¬ 
row Airport, such daring Category III, 
"zero ceiling, zero visibility" landings are 
not possible. Aviation experts agree, 
thou^, that in a decade or two all major 
airports will be served by standardized 
electronic wizardry that will make land¬ 
ings in the thickest fog as safe and happy 
as the touchdown of a Piper Cub on a 
balmy April day. The new device, known 
as the Microwave Landing System (MLS) 
is also expected to help unsnarl the aer¬ 
ial traffic that often clogs the skies above 
major airports today. 

Microwave landing systems are al¬ 
ready uMd by the military, and will even¬ 
tually replace the narrow-beam instru¬ 
ment landing devices employed at 


commercial airports with ones that pro¬ 
vide a much larger and more flexible land¬ 
ing approach area (see diagram). Planes 
under instrument landing control are now 
brought through the apprcncb area to the 
runway one at a time in a long single file, 
like a string of elephants entering a cir¬ 
cus arena. The MLS lets planes head into 
what is, in effect, a huge electronic ftin- 
nel whose gaping mouth is 8(k wide and 
20° high (the ILS glide path is only 6° wide 
and 1.4° high). With MLS. arriving aircraft 
can enter from several directions at dif¬ 
ferent speeds, flying various curved ap¬ 
proaches toward separate electronic 
“gates.” MLS will thus permit more effi¬ 
cient use of runways by different types of 
aircraft and will give controllers greater 
choice in routing planes away from built- 
up areas. And because it operates at high¬ 
er frequency, it is less influenced by build¬ 
ings and local geography. 

No one disputes the efficiency of MLS. 
but for three years an increasingly bitter 
international argument has gone on about 
whose design shall be chosen as standard 
equipment for the world. Australia and 
the U.S., plus France. Germany and Brit¬ 
ain, had ail had competing designs. By 
last week, when technical experts from 
more than 60 countries gather^ in Mon¬ 
treal fcH' a meeting of the International 
Civil Aviation Organization, the struggle 
had degenerated into a rancorous tech- 
nolo^cal dogfight between the U.S. and 
Britain. Through the Federal Aviation 
Administration (faa), the U.S. was urg¬ 
ing adoption of an American-built MLS 
in which the electronic fbnnel is created 


by two narrow radio beams—one sweep¬ 
ing horizontally, the other vertically. 
From the varying time intervals between 
the aircraft's interception of these rapid 
back-and-forth sweeps, an on-board com¬ 
puter can determine precisely where the 
plane is in the funnel, how steeply it is 
descending and how far it is from the cen¬ 
ter of the runway. 

Instead of sweeping beams, the rival 
British Ml.$ uses a sequence of signals 
broadcast along arrays of vertical and hor¬ 
izontal antennas. Just as a passenger on 
a railroad station platform hears a high- 
pitched whistle as the train approaches 
and a low-pitched one after it passes by, 
the approaching aircraft's computer sens¬ 
es an increase in frequency of the radio 
signals from the horizontal antennas 
when the aircraft is on one side of the elec¬ 
tronic funnel’s center line. When it is on 
the other, a drop in frequency occurs. A 
similar Doppler shift, as it is called, would 
be detected in the signals from vertical an¬ 
tennas to establish elevation. 

T he British, whose Doppler system is 
built by Plcssey Co, Ltd., insist that 
the U.S. scanning beam is clearly infe¬ 
rior They also contend that computer 
simulations done for the faa at M.I.T.’s 
Lincoln Laboratory were biased in fevor 
of the American MLS. Some U .S. experts, 
including a former faa administrator, 
John H- Shaffer, agree. But after techni¬ 
cal pr^ntations and demonstrations of 
both devices in Montreal, the ICAO ex¬ 
perts voted 39 to 24 in favor of the Amer¬ 
ican system. The U.S. scanning beam has 
won a crucial round in the quest for a 
prize that eventually may be worth S4 bil¬ 
lion in equipment sales around the world. 
Meanwhile the Montreal decision will 
have to be considered and approved by 
other ICAO panels. ■ 
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Tlw Attonwy GMMral displayins ttM tiny fich that has stall*d a TVA project 


Mr. Bell Argues His Case 


Before the U.S. Supreme Court, 

D ressed in a swallow-tailed coat, At¬ 
torney General Griffin Bell stood be¬ 
fore the nine Justices of the U.S. Supreme 
Court and held up a small plastic vial con¬ 
taining a dead three-inch fish. Despite 
some mirth in the audience. Bell was not 
being frivolous. Making his first argument 
ever before the court, the Attorney Gen¬ 
eral contended that the small fish, known 
as a snail darter, should not be allowed 
to hold up construction on a SI20 million 
dam project that is 90% complete. 

Like the lousewort, which stalled a 
S690 million hydroelectric project in 
Maine, the snail darter is an endangered 
species protected by a federal law. The 
Tennessee Valley Authority's Tellico 
Dam project would turn the free-flowing 
Little Tennessee River, the snail darter's 
only natural habitat, into a stagnant lake. 
To keep the tiny fish from being wiped 
out, a lower court ordered construction 
on the dam stopped. 

Arguing that the ruling should be re¬ 
versed. Bell told the court that the snail 
darter had been resettled in a nearby 
creek. Peering down from the bench, the 
Justices wanted to know how the snail 
darter was faring in its new home. Appar¬ 
ently well, responded the Attorney Gen¬ 
eral, although his opponent. Environmen¬ 
tal Advocate Zygmunt Plater, disagreed. 

The court's question indicated that it 
may send the case back down to a lower 
court to determine whether, in fact, the 
dam would doom the snail darter. The 
Justices also wanted to know why Sec¬ 
retary of the Intenor Cecil Andrus had ar- 
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the snail darter v. the dam 

gued against the dam in an appendix to 
the Government’s brief. Asked Justice 
Lewis F. Powell: “Why wasn't this re¬ 
solved in the Cabinet?” It should have 
been, answered Bell. Indeed, the Admin¬ 
istration's divided position was one rea¬ 
son why Bell chose this case to plead be¬ 
fore the Supreme Court, a plea that 
seemed to have added weight since tra¬ 
ditionally an Attorney General makes 
only one appearance before the court dur¬ 
ing his term of office. ■ 

Ta pe Tie-Up _ 

Nixon wins a delay 

A s the transcripts of the Watergate 
I tapes tell it, when John Dean warned 
Richard Nixon against getting involved 
in a cover-up, the President answered: 
“No—it is wrong, that’s for sure.” But just 
what inflection was in Nixon’s voice when 
he made this remark, or the many other 
similarly intriguing but ambiguous bits of 
dialogue quoted in the transcripts? The 
public will have to wait to find out. Last 
week the Supreme Court refused to turn 
over the 22 hours of Nixon tapes that were 
played at the Watergate cover-up trial to 
Warner Communications, the broadcast¬ 
ing networks, public television, and a 
news directors association, which had 
been seeking them since 1974. 

The decision does not mean that the 
tapes, expletives and all, will remain de¬ 
leted from public hearing forever. Rath¬ 


er, the court left it to the Gmeral Ser¬ 
vices Administration, subject to congres¬ 
sional approval, to release them. By a 
strong 7-to-2 vote, the court reversed a 
lower-court decision to release the tapes 
for public listening. Recognizing the pub¬ 
lic right to inspect and copy court rec¬ 
ords, Justice Lewis F. Powell Jr, who 
wrote the majority opinion, acknowledged 
that the tapes could add to public un¬ 
derstanding of Watergate, despite the 
already widespread dissemination of 
printed transcripts. But he also noted 
Nixon’s argument that the tapes had 
been turned over to the spMi^ prose¬ 
cutor for evidence in litigation, not for 
public titillation. 

H ow should the balance be struck? The 
court never answered. Instead, it 
found an “additional unique element that 
was neither advanced by the parties nor 
given appropriate consideration by the 
courts telow.” That “clement” was the 
1974 Presidential Recordings and Mate¬ 
rials Preservation Act, under which the 
OSA took custody of Nixon’s presidential 
papers and rcconJin^ in order to preserve 
them for public access. By empowering 
the eSA to set the terms for that access, 
wrote Powell, Congress took the tapes de¬ 
cision out of the courts’ hands. 

In dissent. Justices Thurgood Mar¬ 
shall and John Paul Stevens argued that 
the court had used the Presidential Re¬ 
cordings Act to frustrate the law’s own 
purpose. Congress clearly Intended, Mar¬ 
shall wrote, to ensure the American peo¬ 
ple “full access to all facts about the Wa¬ 
tergate afifair.” Added Stevens: “For this 
court now to rely on the act as a basis for 
reversing the trialjudge’s considered judg¬ 
ment is ironic, to put it mildly.” 

The majority's interpretation of the 
act came as a surprise even to Richard 
Nixon’s lawyers, who in a post-argument 
brief maintained that the 1974 law did 
not apply in this case. His lawyers had 
contended that Nixon had a property in¬ 
terest in the tapes, and that allowing 
broadcasters and recording companies to 
copy the tapes would violate his right to 
privacy. Commercial recording would be 
used at “cocktail parties ... in comedy 
acts or dramatic productions ...” to the 
former President's “embarrassment and 
anguish.” 

The decision was at least a tempo¬ 
rary victory for Nixon, his first in a case 
concerning the White House tapes. In 
1973 he had failed to keep the tapes from 
the Watergate probers, and in 1977 he 
had unsuccessfully challenged the consti¬ 
tutionality of the Presidential Recordings 
Act. Still, the battle for the* tapes is far 
from over. The OSA's attempts to set rules 
for public access promise to bog down in 
further liti^tion. Only one^ thing is for 
sure: no Nixon recordings are likely to 
be seen rising on the pop charts any time 
soon. J| 


Books 


Cowley’s Reclamation Project 

—AND I WORKED AT THE WRITER’S TRADE by Malcolm Cowley 
Viking: 276 pages: $12.50 


"Deponent states: My name is Mai- 
coim Cowley and / am by profession a lit¬ 
erary historian." 

T hat introduction suggests a chalky 
professor lamenting the decline of 
English since the invention of the cath¬ 
ode-ray tube. In fact, the author is also a 
lively raconteur, poet (Blue Juniata), crit¬ 
ic (A Second Flowering) and living his¬ 
tory of the liberal temper. At 79 he is 
older than the century, and wiser. He has 
witnessed the failure of his early radical¬ 
ism and watched favorite writers fall into 
neglect and obscurity. Yet. almost alone 
of his generation, he remains unafflicted 
by bitterness. Every chapter of —And I 
Worked at the Writer's Trade reveals a 
humane and spacious man. 

The amalgam of autobiography and 
cntique begins with a theory of literature. 
Happily, this soon gives way to anecdota 
and reminiscence. Once a fellow travel¬ 
er. Cowley quickly discerned the moral 
abyss of Stalinism But he refused to con¬ 
demn those who remained on the bar¬ 
ricades. In one of the most quoted vale¬ 
dictions of the ’30s, he wrote. 

Think back on us. the martyrs and 
the cowards, 

the traitors even, swept by the sa: te 
flood 

of passion toward the morning that 
is yours: 

O children horn from, nourished 
with our blood 

For his pains. Cowley recalls, ”1 was 
. excoriated in The Daily Worker and 
caricatured in The New Masses (as a sol¬ 
dier with a whisky flask in his hip pocket 
and a chamberpot on his head, offering a 
fascist salute to J .P. Morgan) " 

The same sense of irony enlivens the 
author’s view of American writing. In a 



SiMKt Story Writer and Poet Conrad Aiken 



Novelist Erskbie Caldwell 


Excerpt 

M ‘Fiction writing is a kind of magic,’ Angus Wilson says, ‘and I don’t care 
to talk about a novel I’m doing because if 1 communicate the magic spell, 
even in an abbreviated form, it loses its force.’ One of the interviewed authors 
—only one, but I suspect there are others like him—^makes a boast of his being su¬ 
perstitious. 'I will not tolerate the presence of yellow roses,’ Capote says—‘which 
is sad because they’re my favorite flower. I can't allow three cigarette butts in 
the same ashtray. Won’t travel on a plane with two nuns. Won’t begin or end any¬ 
thing on a Friday. It’s endless, the tMngs 1 can’t and won’t. But I derive some cu¬ 
rious oomi^ frOTo these primitive concepts.’ Perhaps they are not only com- 
fbrting but of practical service in helping him to weave his incantations. 1 can’t 
help thinking of the drunk who always carried a ventilated satchel. ‘What’s in 
it?’ said his neighbor on a bus. ‘Just a mongoose. To kill snakes.’ The neighbor 
peered into the satchel and said, “There’s nothing in it. That’s an imag-BH 
inuy mongoose-'The drunk said,‘What about the snakes?’ wr 


history of the American Academy of Arts 
and Letters, he describes a long forgotten 
poet and overstuflfed shirt. Appointed per¬ 
manent secretary of the Academy, the lit¬ 
terateur wrote a formal acceptance to 
himself, signed "Very respectfully yours, 
Robert Underwood Johnson.” 

Occasionally. Cowley’s fondness for 
categories makes him a man of numbers 
instead of letters; he finds five precon¬ 
ditions for a literary generation, four 
stages in the composition of a story. But 
he never abandons his book's true aim. 
the reclamation of three underrated au¬ 
thors and friends: Robert M. Coates, Con¬ 
rad Aiken and Erskine Caldwell. Of the 
trio. Coates is the least read and the 



most appealing. Parisians of the ’20s re¬ 
membered the tall redhead bicycling 
through the streets "He looked like a 
flag." one of them said Coates was The 
New Yorker's art critic and the au¬ 
thor of acute social novels and stories 
(The Farther Shore. The Hour After West¬ 
erly) One encomium on his work is con¬ 
tained in an aside* “Once a scholar 
asked to see his letters from Gertrude 
Stem. ‘Sorry, but I didn’t keep them,’ 
Coates answered. That’s funny,’ the 
scholar said ’Miss Stem kept your 
letters.’ ’’ 

Conrad Aiken was so withdrawn he 
made Emily Dickinson look like a pub¬ 
licist. When he was about to graduate 
from Harvard. Aiken was elected class 
poet. He refused the honor, fled from col¬ 
lege and took up residence in Italy. Later 
he wrote that “life was to be lived off¬ 
stage. behind the scenes, out of view. ” For 
the next 60 years he composed piercing 
verse, and fiction that Freud admired Ac¬ 
ademic honors were not accompanied by 
fame: Aiken once described himself ac- 
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' Lingering 
'■ Romance 

CHATEAUBRIAND 
by George D. Painter 
Knopf; 327pages; SIS 


Literary ^t<Man M alcolm Cowley 

A humane and spacious man 

curately as a "dubious horse I who! has al¬ 
ways been the last in the list of the also- 
ran—he never even placed, much less 
won. nor, I regret, have the offers to put 
him out to stud been either remunerative 
or very attractive.” 

Caldwell, author of Tobacco Road and 
God's Little Acre, is scarcely unread. But, 
as Cowley indicates, the supersales have 
been his undoing. ‘‘There is an unfortu¬ 
nate tendency .. to dismiss the books as 
having been too popular, and to forget 
that they made a contribution to Amer¬ 
ican letters—not to mention their having 
added a chapter to American folklore." 

These reappraisals are generous but 
not exaggerated; Cowley knows that work 
persists beyond the late trend and the 
modish oiitique. He also knows that the 
ways of writers can be as intriguing as 
their books A chapter merrily details the 
rituals authors use to get unblcKked; Er¬ 
nest Hemingway sharpened 20 pencils; 
Willa Cather read a passage from the Bi¬ 
ble; Thomas Wolfe and Thornton Wilder 
walked to exhaustion. A final, melancholy 
chapter examines the destructive behav¬ 
ior of such masters as Hemingway, who 
betrayed his kindest friends and William 
Faulkner, who confessed, “If a writer has 
to rob his mother he will not hesitate; the 
Ode on a Grecian Urn is worth any num¬ 
ber of old ladies." Yet, says Cowley, their 
art redeems them all—besides, a true art¬ 
ist cannot be a guilt-free villain because 
he knows his flaws better than the world 
does. Concludes the literary historian: 
"No complete son of a bitch ever wrote a 
good sentence." By that standard. Mal¬ 
colm Cowley is a saint: his book is filled 
withfineones. —SUfmKmifer 


B yron may have inspired the image of 
the archromantic. But it was Fran- 
Sois-Ren6 de Chateaubriand—writer, 
politician and Olympian lover—who lived 
it. Born in 1768 to a minor Breton no¬ 
bleman, he came of age with the French 
Revolution, By the time he was 24, the 
Chevalier Chateaubriand had already 
journeyed to America in search of noble 
savages and exotic flora. 

Later, as a novelist, he helped fuel the 
age of French romanticism; as a polem¬ 
icist he daringly attacked Napoleon; as a 
politician he served as Louis XVIH’s for¬ 
eign minister, En route, he out-Byroned 
Byron; few of Europe’s great beauties—or. 
possibly, his sister—could resist the ar¬ 
rogant, magnetic aristocrat. 

Across the ocean. Chateaubriand was 
less successful. Few Americans had heard 
of him in his own century; today the Eng¬ 
lish-speaking world tends to associate the 
name with an expensive steak dish (cre¬ 
ated by a chef during Chateaubriand's 
brief sojourn as ambassador to England). 
British Biographer George Painter at- ; 
tempts to resurrect the legend by resus¬ 
citating the man. Author of a highly ac¬ 
claimed and exhaustively researched 
biography of Proust, Painter has produced 
the first part of a projected three-volume 
study. Like its predecessor, it promises to 
be a model of organization and insight. 

The lA)nged-For Tempests, which 
chronicles Chateaubriand's first 25 years, 
begins with his birth during a violent 
storm at St.-Malo, a granite fortress of a 
town on the coast of Brittany. At Com- 
bourg. the family's gloomy, turreted cas- 1 



Frawtolt-But d» Chateaubriand, 1809 

An emigrant from the world. 
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tie, Chateaubriand grew into moody ad¬ 
olescence, given to sentimental verse and 
melancholy posturing. But Paris beck¬ 
oned. There he witnessed, along with 
"fashionable spectators and lovely ladies 
who drove up in their carnages.” the 
storming of the Bastille on July 14, 1789. 

Disillusion was immediate. "The sev¬ 
ered heads changed my political dispo¬ 
sition, ' recalled Chateaubriand, until 
then a disciple of Rousseau and a be¬ 
liever in the brotherhood of man. Rath¬ 
er than join the exodus of conspiring 
nobles, he conjured up his own plot; a 
voyage to America. "What’s the use of 
emigrating from France? I'm emigrating 
from the world,” he declared. Another 
storm followed him to sea; he had him¬ 
self lashed to the mast and shouted his 
delight to the elements His fellow pas¬ 
sengers thought him mad—and they may 
have been right. 

In America the tourist wandered 
through Philadelphia, then journeyed 
down the Ohio River across the wilder¬ 
ness and back through the Allegheny 
Mountains. Encounters with Indian 
maidens and frontier moonlight enlivened 
his novels Rene and Atala and gave many 
Europeans new notions of the New 
World. The fantastic journey ended one 
night in a backwoods millhouse, where 
the fire illuminated an old newspaper 
headline: FLIGHT OF the king. Chateau¬ 
briand raced to Europe to join the army 
of the emigre princes. But the cause was 
hopeless, and he fled in exile to England. 
There he will languish until Volume II. 

Painter, a former assistant curator at 
the British Museum, is steeped in the 
scholar’s method: he delights in being first 
to pu/y.le out his subject’s exact American 
itinerary, in describing family disputes 
and royal travail. Such minute footnote 
work suited the intricacies of Remem¬ 
brance of Things Past: Chateaubriand’s 
oeuvre seems too fragile a foundation for 
a three-volume edifice. Still, the man’s life 
is his greatest work, and Painter’s lively 
style illuminates its dark recesses as well 
as its public displays. The first book, at 
least, perfectly reflects its subject: in The 
Longed-For Tempests, romance lingers, 
adventure li ves -AmalyiiSwim 

Fusion After 
Fission 

ANOTHER I, ANOTHER YOU 
by Richard Schickel 
Harper <6 Row: 

183 pages: $8.95 

D ivorce, the eighth sacrament, is so 
trendy these days that a full-grown 
citizen who has not known its astringent 
delights wonders more or less seriously 
whether he has denied himself one of life's 
meaningful experiences. Not splitting is 
like not going to Europe. A writer, in par¬ 
ticular, finds divorce invaluable, as Rich- 



I Novelist Richard ScMekel 

Not splitting is like not going to Europe 


ard Schickel proves in this literate and 
agreeably romantic first novel about a 
man and a woman who have shucked 
their first spouses 

Schickel, a writer-producer-director 
of TV documentaries, and cinema review¬ 
er for Time, is 45 and a veteran of one 
marriage and one divorce. Yet he writes 
with the freshness and emotional intensi¬ 
ty of a 20-year-old memoi lalizing his first 
love affair. His book is considerably more 
resonant than the customary first-love 
novel, however, perhaps because authors 
and characters in their 40s have deepened 
and mellowed, and those in their 20s are 
too raw to be consistently interesting. 

T he lovers here are David Koerner. a 
clever, successful. 42-year-old TV pro¬ 
ducer. and Elizabeth Adderley. a formida¬ 
bly bright and attractive woman whose 
occupation until recently was wife and 
keeper to a wealthy drunk David and 
Elizabeth are old friends, but when they 
meet for the first time as free-floating sin¬ 
gles, each IS edgy and hesitant Before long 
the reader sees an additional advantage to 
the subject of divorce and the curious sec¬ 
ond adolescence that follows a marital 
split For American sticiety in most of its 
aspects is loo fluid and amorphous to sus¬ 
tain a comedy of manners (since all man¬ 
ners are equally acceptable). Divorce fol¬ 
lows an intricate set of rules, some codified 
by lawyers and some worked out anew by 
each pair of partners in the unmating 
dance. Koerner s ex-wife sends their chil¬ 
dren to visit him in tattered sneakers and 
no raincoats, for instance, correctly as¬ 
suming that his fatherly guilt will goad 
him to provide what is lacking He coun¬ 
ters by paying only half of the odd med¬ 
ical bills she has begun to generate. 

The lovers move easily into a strong 
sexual friendship. But they are secretive 


because they have many mutual friends, 
and neither wants to endure the loss of pri¬ 
vacy or the rituals of side taking that 
would follow full disclosure. Before pro¬ 
priety degenerates to absurdity, David 
and Elizabeth spend a glorious week to¬ 
gether in a cottage in the English coun¬ 
tryside. For that week they live happily 
ever after; then absurdity, in the persons 
of their respective exes, again obtrudes. 

Early in the story, before Narrator 
Koerner has found his voice, there are a 
few sentences a bit too mannered and el¬ 
liptical. "Some of them a sensible man 
would have paused with, perhaps found 
whatever it was he thought he was look¬ 
ing for. ” writes Schickel of Koerner’s 
women friends. That second clause needs 
to be drained, refloated and fitted out with 
new prepositions. But the early lapses are 
not repeated, and the novel in sum is in¬ 
telligent, sentimental writing for the mid¬ 
dle-aged and cynical, who need it more 
than most. — MmSkow 


Editors’ Choice 

FICTION; Another I, Another You, 
Richard Schickel • Final Payments, 
Mary Gordon • The Human Factor. 
Graham Greene * The World 
According to Carp. John Irving 

NONFICTION: Coming into the 
Country, John Me/’/ice • Dispatches. 
Michael Herr • Chateaubriand, 
George D Painter • A Place for 
Noah. Jo\h Greenfeld 

Best Seilers 

FICTION 

1 Bloodline. Sheldon (I last week) 

2 The Human Factor. Greene (J) 

3 Scruples. Krai/fz (5) 

4 The Holcrofl Covenant, 

Liidlum (4) 

5 The Thorn Birds. McCullough Q) 

6 The,Silmarillion. Tolkien 16) 

7 A Stranger Is Watching. Clark (9) 

8. The Honourable Schoolboy, 

Le Carre (8) 

9. The Plague Dogs, Adams 

10. Stained Glass, Buckley 

NONFICTION 

1 The Complete Book of Running, 
Tixx (I) 

2 My Mother/My Self. Friday Q) 

3 If Life Isa Bowlofehemes— 
What Am 1 IXiinginthe Pits’ 
Bomheck (9) 

4. The Amilyville Horror. Anson (3) 

5. The Ends of Power, Hatdeman 
with DiMona 14) 

6. All Things Wise and Wonderful, 
Herriot (6) 

1. Gnomes. Huygen & Poortvhet (7} 

8. SelfCreation. Weinberg 

9. Adrien Arpcl's 3-Week Crash 
Makeover/Shifllieovcr Beauty 
Program, Arpel with Ebenstein 

10. The Final Conclave. Martin (8) 


The smallest may be the best. 
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Letters 


of gas guz7lers—ihose polluters of my air 
—or does one slash tires? Also, are those 
antismoker sprays aerosol? If so, there 
goes the o/one layer, and 1 get skin can¬ 
cer. Is shin-kicking of aerosol wielders 
"in," or do you cut off ties with scissors' i 
Gee, It sounds like it should be fun. | 

Grant Heatzin 
Ixtmhn 

Unlike picking the nose or chewing 
gum or other disgusting quirks that one 
can merely ignore, smokers literally force 
others present to participate, whether 
they like it or not The visible detritus of 
smokers, the world s rudest people, is also 
noxious, since they consider the world 
their ashtray. 

John Joss 
{ms Altos. Calif 


Mr. Carter decide the war was illegal. U n- 
doubtedly, his beloved deserters and draft 
dodgers would be our prosecutors. 

James McCttffery 
New Means 

In all honesty, which do you think 
this country prefers, an "ovcrzealous" rat 
or the "ovei’zealous" Weathermen? 

Neal Rappert 
Port Orange. Fla. 

True Beauty 

Re "In Praise of Older Women" 
I April 24) Grace, wit, style and charm. 
At last we are beginning to realize what 
true beauty is 

Christopher Miller 
Strasbourg. France 


I Secretary Vance 

I To the Editors: 

j It was comforting to read the story 
: on our Secretary of Slate Cyrus Vance 
; (April 24). It is good to know that some¬ 
one in Washington doesn't consider the 
I ship of state a rowboat. 

I Merle Herrin 

Pfafftown, N.C. 

( was shocked to read in your inter¬ 
view with the Secretary of State that Mr. 
Carter and Mr, Brezhnev should get along 
well because "they have similar dreams 
and aspirations about the most fundamen¬ 
tal issues"! 

I suppose Mr. Carter’s dreams and as¬ 
pirations are those he discussed during his 



successful campaign. Mr. Brezhnev, how¬ 
ever, has not told us much alxnit his 
dreams and aspirations, so we may have 
to consult sources like Solzhenitsyn and 
Sakharov to get a clue 

Silviu iMiidinan. M.D 
Fe.sial. N. Y. 

In the Vance interview the Secretary 
of State is quoted as stating: "Ncgoiialing 
with the Soviet Union is sometimes a frus¬ 
trating experience, but at the end of the 
road, when you reach an agreement, they 
I slick to their bargains " 
i Experience proves that the .Soviets 
j make and keep agreements only when 
I and so long as it suits their interests One 
j of too many examples is the Helsinki hu- 
, man rights agreement. How does &cre- 
: tary Vance reconcile that record with his 
statement? 

Stuart F. Brown 
Anaheim. Cali/'. 

Smokers and Nonsmokers 

Thank you for data on increasing 
pressure against smokers in the U.S. 
(April 241. 1 will prepare myself before 
my next trip to the U.S. Tell me. though. 
! is it good form to throw drinks at drivers 

HWEM'AV.lAim 


The smoking-nonsmoking controver¬ 
sy boils down to two words. Smokers stink! 

Inland M. luiBar 
Bethlehem. Pa. 

If any smart-ass assaults me or my cig¬ 
arette with scissors, spray, gubernatorial 
lemonade or whatever, that person is go¬ 
ing to get a right htwk to the jaw. 

O.K, so maybe I'll land in jail, but 
that frustrated C.'arry Nation is going to 
land on the floor. 

Grace E. Oswalt 
Jackson. Miss. 

1 was forced to sit in the smoking sec¬ 
tion of an airplane As my seal mate began 
to light up. 1 leaned over and said. "No. 1 
don’t mind if you smoke, thank you 1 
throw up when I smell cigarette smoke. ” 
I had no further problem. 

iMuren C Steele 
Auburn. Ala. 

One gets the impression that many 
of the people who oppose smoking go 
through life searching for ways to prove 
their rights are being denied, and that 
they are abused 

Jack iMw.wn 
San Bernardino. Calif. 


The FBI’S Role 

The recent move to castigate the i ill 
for alleged civil rights violations lApril 
24) is senseless. America is now so ob¬ 
sessed with protecting civil rights that it 
IS hardly capable of securing itself against 
the disruptive and subversive elements 
within our society 

What is the FBI s lole other than to en¬ 
sure our country’s freedom and be ever 
watchful of those who threaten if' 

Craig Sherman 
Roanoke. Va. 

The Carter Administration wishes to 
punish those rui men who tried to pro¬ 
tect the American people from terrorists. 
Those of us who served our country hon¬ 
orably in Viet Nam may be next, should 


Why must Mr. Morrow pul down 
young women in order to praise older 
women? 

Also. Mr Morrow neglected to men¬ 
tion plastic surgery as a reason for the 
maintenance of a youthful appearance. 

Karen Boyer 
{•'airfield. Conn 

1 had been unconcernedly observing 
the approach of my 30th birthday, when 
a callow medical student on rounds 
described his patient as "this 32-year- 
old middle-aged female ” Thank you. 
Lance Morrow, for restoring my original 
perspective 

Kathy Grant 
Madison. IVis. 

In one week 1 will be 24 years old. 
and for every woman over 30 w'hom I ad¬ 
mire, I find many more who are bored 
and boring, uneducated and unwise. God 
granted me one life to live, and I’ll not 
wish it away 

Carol A. Sinclair 
Napanee. Ont. 

Strange. I thought feminism had done 
a lot more for me as a person than en¬ 
abling me to be regarded as a sex object 
after 30. 

Sandy Frieden 
{{oiislan 


Festering Quarrel 

President Carter’s request for the lift¬ 
ing of the arms embargo against Turkey 
IS indeed ’A Tilt Toward Turkey" (April 
171. Apparently, the U.S. centers of pow¬ 
er have neglected to consider that a pro¬ 
voking tilt toward Turkey could mean the 
loss of Greece, a staunch and devoted ally 
to the U.S as repeatedly proved through 
great sacrifices. But the issue is much 
deeper than simply a question of a tilt. It 
involves the rule of law and of morality. 

Greece and Turkey not only stand to 
gain a great deal from a close ewpera- 
tion. but desperately need it if they are to 
survive. But Turkey violated American 









Her father gave her away 
when she was three years old. 

I-1 

He had to. Her mother was dead. He was incurably 
ill and could no longer give Angelina food and shelter. 

So like thousands of other destitute boys and girls 
she was brought to one of our Cl homes for care. 

For $12 a month, you can help us save such a child. 
Through our “adoption” program, you can help 
provide a child with medical attention, adequate food, 
education, warm clothes. And hope. 

But please hurry. Write to Mk. Jeanne Clarke Wood, 
Children, Incorporated, Box 5381, Dept. TI-73, 
Richmond, Virginia, U.S.A. 23220. 

I wish to “adopt” a bov Dgirl Din —_ 

Name ol Country. 

I will pay $12 a month ($144 a year, U.S. dollars). En¬ 
closed is my gift for Da full yeartl the first month. Please 
send me the child’s name, story, address and picture. I 
understand that I can correspond with my cliild. Also, I 
may discontinue the “adoption” at any time. 

□ I cannot “adopt” a child, but want to help with $_ 

□ I am interested and would like more details. 

Name_ 

Address_ 

City_State_Zip_ 

Vbu can “adopt” a child from Africa, Asia, Latin America, Middle 
Last, U.S.A.—Appalachian or American Indian children. (Or any 
cluld of greatest need.) Gifts are U.S. income tax deductible. 

Children,Incorporated 


Letters 

law, to say nothing of morality, through 
its brutal attack against Cyprus. Greece 
and Cyprus have repeatedly demonstrat¬ 
ed their willingness to negotiate. 

Emmanuel Kothris. President 
Parliamentary Committee 
for Foreign Affairs. Athens 

A U.S. State Department official was 
quoted as saying. “Because of its historic 
independence, we didn’t ever expect Tur¬ 
key to go Soviet.” But did Turkey ever ex¬ 
pect such a double standard and hypoc¬ 
risy from her historical ally and friend, 
the U.S.? 

Turkey is a proud nation and Premier 
Ecevit its proud leader, who will not give 
in to U.S. blackmail As for Greece, it is 
the “spoilt child of Europe and a U.S. pet.” 

Erdjan li. Adem 
, London 


Ugly but Strong 

I feel a sense of shame, even pity, for 
the “Senate 68" who voted aye on the Pan¬ 
ama Canal treaty IMay 1] in spite of the 
wishes of their constituents. 

When our image was that of “the Ugly 
American," we felt safe and strong. Now 
we are known as and have proved we are 
“the Flaccid Americans.” Only God can 
help the country now, after the Panama 
tragedy. 

Martha W. Arnold 
Atlanta 

Why the hysterics over the Panama 
Canal? The canal is on the way to ob¬ 
solescence. By the year 2000, when Pan¬ 
ama takes over, it will be no more than a 
quaint monument to a time when we 
Americans could do anything. And the 
Panamanians will have nothing more 
than the popcorn and hot dog concessions 
at this museum. 

Carl Swanson 
Raton, N. Mex. 


Saturday Afternoon Fever 

1 found the article on Britain’s Sat- 
urday-afternoon fever (April 17] a load 
of utter dribble. As a Cornish working- 
class youth, I go to stand in the “Stret¬ 
ford End,” finances permitting, as often 
as possible. 1 certainly have never heard 
such a ridiculous chant as “We hate the 
humans.” 

Football is like a religion to me and 
many other working-class people in Brit¬ 
ain, unlike in America, where football is 
made into a middle-class outing. Football 
originated in the industrial centers of the 
United Kingdom. Most violence in foot¬ 
ball concerns a small minority who are 
the same culprits every Saturday. 

Christopher Measey 
Launceston, England 

AMims UttMY to TWK Uttora, Time A Life 
BuUdina, 3-6, Z-chome Otitemachi, Chiyodoku. 
Tokyo too, Japan 






On a volume of 196,221,240 shares, 
the New York Stock Exchange Compos¬ 
ite closed at 53.97, up .07 for the week end¬ 
ing May 5,1978. The Dow Jones 30 stock 
industrial average was 829.09, down 8.23. 
Standard & Poor’s 500 stock index was 
Among significant 
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A refugee 
would like 
to have 

your problems. 


UNHCR IS (he Oll'ice nl (he Uniii'ti 
Naliuns HighCuminissionei (nr Ri lupees 
Our loll IS to cO'Ortlinulu (lie wiirlil- 
wkIc viiluiKarv cfloris In solve refugee 
problems 

Togive (he rights of man back to 
refugees the right to work, lo cdui.nion 
Frecdoin o( religion. Identity papers 
Travel documents Uegal protection 


You nut show your solidarity vviih 
people III need by suppoi ting the voluntary 
rclugee orgariisalions in your country. 

They don't ask your help lo support 
refugees forever and ever. 

They need your help to make refugees 
self-supporting 

Living .1 useful, peaceful and happy life 
somewhere in the world Just as you do 


United Nations Hith Commtsstonor for Refugoot. 
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A Letter from the Publisher 

A ccwl spring evening had settled over Washington. Most of the city’s fed¬ 
eral buildings were dark, but chandeliers shone brightly from the Na 
tional Portrait Gallery Inside the building in which Abe Lincoln held his sec¬ 
ond Inaugural Ball, a black-tie assemblage of guests stood chatting, their voic¬ 
es mingling with (he s(rains of a string quartet. 

Many of those gathered in the historic building had helped to make his¬ 
tory during the past 30 years: Senator Eugene McCarthy, Lady Bird Johnson, 
General William Westmoreland, Judge John Sirica, Buckminster Fuller, Julia 
Child. They were talking with a dozen artists who had been associated with 
them and other leading figures in a special way—painting or sculpturing por¬ 
traits for the cover of Time, 

The celebrities and artists were attending a formal dinner, held by Time 
and the Smithsonian Institution, to mark a major bluest to the portrait gal¬ 
lery nearly 900 pieces of original art used for Time covers during the past 25 
years. From this week until Aug. 30, in an exhibition entitled "The Time of 
Our Lives,” 107 of the covers will be on display. After that, a smaller number 
will be selected from the collection on a rotating basis and shown in a room 
permanently provided by the gallery. 

The show in Washington is by no means the first occasion that Time’s cov¬ 
ers have gone on public display. The magazine has conducted a number of 
tours of its cover art, both in the U.S. and overseas, and the U.S International 
Communications Agency is now sponsoring a show that has appeared in Eu¬ 
rope. the Middle East and Asia. 

Time Inc. Corporate Editor Henry Grunwald, managing editor of 
Time from 1968 to 1977, had long wanted to find a permanent home for 
the covers, which he felt combined elements of art, history and journalism. 

His concern was shared by 
Time Chief of Research 
Leah Gordon, who led the 
effort to find a suitable in¬ 
stitution to house the col¬ 
lection. The National Por¬ 
trait Gallery, established 
in 1962, seemed to be the 
ideal place. Reporter-Re¬ 
searcher Rosemary Frank 
finally succeeded, after 
months of work, in tracking 
down and retrieving hun¬ 
dreds of pieces of cover art, 
some of which had drifted 
to Time offices round the 
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world. Promotion Director Robert 
Sweeney arranged the complicated 
details of the bequest with the gal- 
Iei7. The gift was accepted by S. 

Dillon Ripley, secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution. “These 
prtraits are as stylish and as spir¬ 
ited as the people they depict," said 
Ripley, “and we are delighted to 
have them." 

Marvin Sadik, director of the 
gallery, points out that the covers, 
although contemporary in painting 
styles, are closely aligned with the 
museum s older and more formal 
portraits of Presidents and policy¬ 
makers. scoundrels and rogues. 

Says Sadik; "Both the magazme 
covers and our own portraits show 
people who have had the strongest 
impact on American life. Both, in 
other words, tell history—apd 
that’s where they can meet.” &- 
dik also believes that Time’s cov¬ 
ers are contributing to a revival of 
portraiture. “In the first decade of 
the 20th century, art went abstract, 
and representational portraiture 
became dMassi. " he explains. 

“But with the reintroduction of the 
image in pop art of the 1960s, 
there’s a new interest in portrai¬ 
ture. and I hope it continues. A 
painted portrait is the totality of 
an artist's analysis of his subject.” 

The selection of Time por¬ 
traits, including some notable photographs, that went on display 
last week recalled the era since World War II. From the ’50s 
there were such memorable figures as Frank Sinatra (Aug. 29. 

1955) , gangling and youthful in his prime as the hottest enter¬ 
tainer in show business; an earnest Adlai Stevenson (July 16, 

1956) , struggling in vain a second time to reach the presidency; 
and Martin Luther King (Feb. 18.1957). then, at 28. a minister 
just beginning to lead the fight for civil rights. 

Feces from the '60s included a wood sculpture of Playboy 's 
Hugh Hefner (March 3.1967) in the days before the coming of 
women’s liberation; Bobby Kennedy (May 24.1968) just prior 
to the California primary; and a sculpture of Raquel Welch 
(Nov. 28, 1969), the sex-symbol star of Myra Breckinridge. 
Many of the cover portraits of the ’70s already seemed frozen in 
the hard-edged past: Henry Kissinger (Feb. 7, 1972) at the 
height of his power under Richard Nixon; Liza Minnelli (Feb. 
28,1972) as a bright new star of Cabaret; nad a sculptured like¬ 
ness of Nelson Rockefeller (Sept. 2,1974) after he was chosen to 
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CaMery Director RAarvIn SadHi in the mktot of his no w exhibition 


is a home, not a museum. 


jbe Gerald Ford's Vice President, 
f For gallery guests, cover sub- 
sjects and artists alike, the portraits 
’brought vivid memories. Painter 
Jamie Wyeth recalled being flown 
to Time’s presses in Chicago to 
st^ his 1977 Man of the Year 
painting of Jimmy Carter because 
it bore no signature when he sub¬ 
mitted it. Boris Chaliapin, who 
produced more than 300 Time cov¬ 
ers, remembered side trips with 
Subject Julia Child to buy pickle 
juice for a special Russian soup he 
served her ^tween work sessions. 
Paul Davis, another frequent Time 
contributor, spoke of working on 
his Gore Vidal cover entirely from 
I photographs, then calling the au- 
?thor a year later in Rome to in- 
gtroduce himself Said Davis; “He 
» had me over for a drink immedi- 
sately, and when 1 was there he 
showed me the profile he's reput¬ 
ed to be self-conscious about. It 
looked all right to me " 

The cover subjects were less ef¬ 
fusive- -or perhaps just more mod¬ 
est. Senator McCarthy thought his 
portrait “captured the sort of im¬ 
pressionistic spirit of 1968 ’’ Judge 
Sirica admitted to having a framed 
copy of his own Time portrait in 
his den (“My law clerks gave it to 
me”), but General Westmoreland 
had a difiTerent attitude. “My house 
he declared. "Besides, any recogni¬ 
tion I got was attributable to my troops, who did a magnificent 
job.” And Lady Bird Johnson did not want to talk about her por¬ 
trait at all. She graciously steered conversations to the exhibit as 
a whole "It’s a glittering thumbnail sketch of the last 25 years.” 

Acting for Time, 1 was delighted to be able to present the 
collection to the Smithsonian and to open the portrait exhibi¬ 
tion with Secretary Ripley and Mayor Walter D. Washington, 
The Time exhibit is a vibrant testament of where America 
is and where it’s been going. As the country produces new 
faces and images. Time will continue to capture them on its cov¬ 
ers. And, by a special agreement with the National Portrait Gal¬ 
lery, the magazine will add new ojvers to its bequest every 
year. 

P. D 
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The Man Who Will Be Kit« 

Prince Charles is a most uncommon bloke 


I f Charles Philip Arthur George Mount- 
batten-Windsor did not exist, who 
could invent him? Consider. He can 
pilot a jet fighter and knows enough about 
helicopters to help repair them. He has 
skippered a Royal Navy minesweeper 
through North Atlantic gales with the 
skill of a yachtsman handling a racing 
sloop. He plays an aggressive, three-plus- 
handicap game of polo and is a qualified 
paratrooper. He is a gifted amateur cel¬ 
list who can be moved to tears while lis¬ 
tening to the music of Berlioz. He has 
scuba-dived in the Caribbean, schussed 
down Alps, sambaed into the night with 
Brazilian beauties. A keen student of his¬ 
tory, he can discourse persuasively on the 
neglected virtues of his ancestor King 
George III, and is host and interviewer 
on a TV series on anthropology. 

Conservatively estimated, his income 
is about $420,000 a year. He is master of 
a stately home on 3,000 acres in Kent, 
which he calls “the most desirable 
bachelor pad in Europe." He has a mis¬ 
chievous, urbane wit, an infectious smile. 
At 29, he is trim (S ft. 11 in., 1S4 tbs.) and 
—yes—unmarried. As if this were not 
enough to thrill every mother (and every 
mother's daughter) in the entire United 
Kingdom, His Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales, Duke of Cornwall and Roth¬ 
esay. Earl of Chester and Carrick, Baron 
of Renfrew. Lord of the Isles and Great 
Steward of Scotland, is also heir to the 
classiest preserve of royal pomp and priv¬ 
ilege left on earth: the British throne. 

Giveiv the robust good health of his 
mother Queen Elizabeth, chances are that 
it will be some years before Bonnie Prince 
Charlie becomes King. But as he ap¬ 
proaches his 30th birthday (Nov. 14), this 
sciem of the House of Windsor has clear¬ 
ly come into his own, not so much a mon¬ 
arch in waiting as a mature royal Prince 
who is a man of his times. Relaxed and 
at ease in his ceremonial chores. Charles 
has worked to extend the in fluence and in¬ 
terests of the royal family during a time 
of change for Britain. 

Something of Charles’ concern for 
contemporary problems was apparent last 
week when he held a Buckingham Palace 
press conference to announce the results 
of the Queen’s Silver Jubilee Appeal, his 
s^ial activity during the year of celebra¬ 
tion that end^ last December. Jamming 
a hand into the pocket of a not-too-well- 
taiiored suit, the Prince explained that his 
mission had been “to drag a certain 
amount of money' screaming out of every¬ 


body's pockets." The appeal, it turned out, 
had raised about S30.5 million. The pur¬ 
pose of the fund is to assist community 
programs for young people who get into 
trouble with the law—“to reach the un¬ 
reachable," as the Prince put it. Asked if 
the new programs would try to do some¬ 
thing for the youthfhl hooligans responsi- 
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A scion who can get things done. 


ble for Britain’s recent outburst of footbaU 
violence, Charles answered deftly, “We 
have not had a group identifying them¬ 
selves as football hooligans apply by that 
name, but 1 hope that gently one might 
wean a few away from hooliganism.'’ 

The Prince’s easy wit was still ship¬ 
shape that ahernoon when his red heli¬ 
copter dropped out of a gray sky into the 
grimy valley town of Merthyr Tydfil, 
Wales. He had come to dedicate the SI I 
million Prince Charles Hospital, a 362- 
bed facility that some valley residents fear 
will shut down local hospitals. “Not to 
worry," said Charles, striding up to a sign¬ 
carrying demonstrator. “We have to put 
this hospital somewhere.” Plowing along 
a line of well-wishers, he joked with a 


mother of six children (“You’re going to 
heavUy populate the pediatrics ward”), 
then moved inside to greet ranks of gig¬ 
gling student nurses and other hospital 
workers before popping into a ward to 
visit patients. Exclaimed one, as he moved 
on: “What a wonderfUi bedside manner!” 
Outside again, the Prince ducked into the 
pilot’s seat of his chopper, hovered long 
enough for an expansive wave to the 
crowds below and then aimed for Cardiff 
Castle, where the Royal Regiment of 
Wales waited for him to open a museum. 

When Charles' mother was crowned 
Elizabeth II in 19S3, there were many 
—even among her own cheering subjects 
—who felt that they were seeing the last 
of those great coronation pageants, that 
a tide of egalitarianism was swiftly mak¬ 
ing obsolete the very concept of monar¬ 
chy. Now, except among a minority oT 
zealous antiroyalists in Britain, that feel¬ 
ing has almost disappeared. Elizabeth’s 
own gentle, wise and dutiful reign and 
the growing popularity of her Crown 
Prince son almost ensure that the foes of 
monarchy will not have their way. Even 
if he has to wait at the footstool of the 
throne for decades, Charles will almost 
certainly one day become King. Reflects 
Marge Davies, a cleaning woman in Ox¬ 
ford: “Charlie would really be good for 
the country. We need someone like him.” 

So does the royal family. The public 
dalliance of Princess Margaret, 47. with 
Roderick (“Roddy”) Llewellyn, 30, a 
sometime landscape gardener and would- 
be pop singer, has been a deep embarrass¬ 
ment. The (keen’s headstrong sister 
—permanently embittered, friends feel, 
by the royal orders that ended her ro¬ 
mance with R.A.P. Group Captain Peter 
Townsend in 1955—rais^ a furor two 
years ago with her official separation from 
her husband Lord Snowdon. Last month 
criticism flared again after a flood of pub¬ 
licity about Margaret and Roddy on the 
Caribbean island of Mustique. The royal 
family was due for a salary increase on 
Parliament’s “civil list,” and critics, both 
royalist and republican, asked sharply 
whether Margaret was pulling her prin- 
cessly weight. Since then Margaret has 
been unusually visible on the royal circuit. 

Princess Anne, 27, Charles’ sister, has . 
also piqued the public lately, although on ^ 
much less serious grounCto. A petulant ^ 
young woman, she stunned a photogra¬ 
pher not tong agtCby spitting out finir-let-. 
ter vulgarities precisely timed to the clicks 
of his motorized camera. She aUenate4 




































Glouliestenhire neighbors by sacking a 
mihanan who rcfus^ to deliver milk for 
her six-month-old son more than three 
times a week. Anne has tried to mend 
fences by appearing at a village fete, but 
she is not the sort likely to be beloved. 

Even so, the royal family has the af¬ 
fection of the British public. Elizabeth, the 
Queen Mother (King George Vi’s wid¬ 
ow), is still unfailingly gracious and good- 
natured and, at the age of 77, every Brit¬ 
on’s good old mum. Prince Philip’s 
occasional bits of bad public temper have 
long since been forgiven by Britons, who 
admire bis spirit. They also recognize his 
steadfast support of the (}ueen and his 
own independent accomplishments as a 
champion of environmental causes and 
lobbyist for British technology. Prince 
Andrew, 18, the handsomest of the royal 
progeny, is beginning to attract notice by 
bringing home dazzling young women for 
weekends at Windsor and following in his 
older brother's bootstraps as a daredevil: 
last month, in fact, he preceded Charles 
in qualifying as an army parachutist. 
Prince Edward, 14, has not yet reached 
the a^ of publicity, but is said to be a bud¬ 
ding intellectual; he is fascinated by his¬ 
tory and photography and given to noth¬ 
ing more strenuous than cricket. 

C harles, though, is by far the most 
popular of the young royals. “He 
is first-rate,'’ says Jack Diment, a 
porter and World War II veteran. “He is 
sensible, down to earth—of that there is 
no doubt. He is a thoroughly good bloke.” 

It is sobering to remember that an¬ 
other Prince of Wales—Charles’ great- 
uncle Oavid, Edward VIII, wHo was to 
abdicate the throne and live out a syb¬ 
aritic life as the Duke of Windsor—once 
inspired similar enthusiasm. Photographs 
from early in the century, of the young 
Prince of Wales donning Indian head¬ 
dress or greeting tribal chiefs in colonial 
Africa, bear an eerie resemblance to pic¬ 
tures of Charles on almost identical mis¬ 
sions. But the resemblance is superficial. 
David was later seen as a dandified snob 
with pro-fascist leanings who probably 
did his country a favor by abdicating. If 
Charles is different, it is the happy result 
of a carefyiy wrought education for king¬ 
ship and, perhaps more important, of the 
Prince's good-natured response to it. 

Charles was already an heir apparent 
once removed when he was bom at Buck¬ 
ingham Palace in 1948. four years before 
his mother became Queen. The world 
nodded democratic approval when she 
and Prince Philip decreed that Charles 
should become the country’s first heir to 
the throne to be packed off to school like 
other upper-class British lads rather than 
shielded at home among royal tutors. His 
first boarding school was Cheam in Berk¬ 
shire, then Oordonstoun in Scotland, both 
schools that Philip had attended. At Gor- 
doostoun, students start each day, rain or 
shine, with a brisk, shirtless outdoor run 
followed by a cold ^ower; the school was ! 
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designed to be a place where “die sons of 
the powerfW can be emancipated from 
the prison of privilege.” 

During Charles’ years at Oordonstoun 
came another royal first; six months at 
Timbertop, a wilderness school run by the 
Church of England in Australia. Charles, 
who in his early teens had seemed some¬ 
what fearfol and plodding, responded 
g^ely to the tough regimens of both in¬ 
stitutions; “The idea is to challenge a per¬ 
son so they find something within them¬ 
selves they didn't realize existed,” he later 
explained. “This can have an electrifying 
effect on somebody who normally, per¬ 
haps, was doubtful about his own ability. 
I know it has had an effect on me, which 
has lasted ever since There are a lot of 
things in life which need doing that you 



With Lady Sarah Spencer at Sndth’s Lawn 

"A romantic who falls in love easily." 


may not like the idea of doing. This is 
the whole idea of duty.” 

If Gordonstoun and Timbertop 
helped mold the young Prince’s sense of 
duty. Trinity College at Cambridge—his 
next stop, by family decree—opened up 
his personality. Charles is a slow but dog¬ 
ged study; his bachelor’s degree from 
Trinity was only an undistinguished “sec¬ 
ond class, division two”—a sort of gen¬ 
tleman's C. But Lord Butler, master of 
Trinity, praised the student Prince for 
what was, in fact, a considerable accom¬ 
plishment: he was the first member of the 
royal family ever to earn a degree. Not 
only had Charles taken time out for state 
visits abroad and his elaborate investiture 
as Prince of Wales in 1969, but he had 
also spent a term at University College 
of Wales at Aberystwyth, taking a cram 
course in Welsh to cool nationalist resent¬ 
ment in his titular fief. Even so, a large 
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pan of Carles’ education at Cambridge 
was extracurricular. His happiest hours 
at Trinity were apparently spent perform¬ 
ing in a series of comic revues, in which 
Charles showed a talent for daffy com¬ 
edy and self-deprecating good humor. 

His sense of the zany owes much to a 
long devotion to the Goon Show, an in¬ 
novative British radio comedy program 
of the 19S0s whose routines he has mem¬ 
orized. He often emulates the show's out¬ 
rageous punning style. (Sample royal 
groaner, after a dog-sled ride in Canada; 
“That just sleighed me.") He loves to de¬ 
flate Establishment airs, once showing up 
to address a banquet of the Master Tai¬ 
lors’ Benevolent Association in a shabby 
tweed jacket over his proper white tie. “I 
am often asked if it is because of some ge¬ 
neric trait that 1 stand with my hands be¬ 
hind my back like my father,” he told 
them. “The answer is that we both have 
the same tailor. He makes the sleeves so 
tight that we can’t get our hands in front.” 
The Prince defends his clownishness: “I 
would probably have been committed to 
an institution long ago were it not for my 
ability to see the funny side of life.” 

Charles has surely needed that sense 
of humor during the relentless press pur¬ 
suit of his romantic life and marital plans. 
As one source close to the family tells it, 
British reporters very nearly destroyed a 
budding friendship with Lady Jane 
Wellesley, 27, the ^rkly attractive jour¬ 
nalist daughter of the present Duke of 
Wellington. Charles and Lady Jane still 
see each other occasionally, but marriage 
now seems unlikely. Another prew favor¬ 
ite. a vivacious blonde named Davina 
Sheffield, 28. was removed from the roy¬ 
al marriage sweepstakes by a former 
fianed, who ungallantly blabbed that Da¬ 
vina and he had been lovers. 

L ady Sarah Spencer, willowy, red- 
haired and 23, spent a skiii^ holiday 
with Charles and other friends last 
winter at a Swiss chalet. She insists they 
are only chums. In an interview with 
Woman's Own magazine she disclosed 
that Charles makes his own dates (not, as 
some have said, through third parties). He 
may pick up the woman in his Aston Mar¬ 
tin or invite her to meet him at one of the 
royal residences. A weekend at WindsOT 
Castle, Sarah confided, requires a suitcase 
of clothes—riding habit for morning, day 
dress for lunch, skirt for tea, long dress for 
dinner. A bit of formality too- she claims 
she always calls Charles “Sir.” 

“Charles makes me laugh a lot. 1 real¬ 
ly eiyoy being with him,” Sarah said, add¬ 
ing firmly that “there is no chance of my 
marrying him. I’m not in love with him. 
And 1 wouldn’t marry anyone I didn’t love 
whether he were the dustman or the King 
of England.” According to Sarah, Charles 
is a “romantic who falls in love easily.” 
The Prince once admitted that “I've fall¬ 
en in love with all sorts of girb.” But he 
also cautioned that “falling madly in love 
with someone is not necessarily the start- 
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Lag point to getting married. Marriage is 
a much more important business. It’s es* 
sentially a question of mutual love and re¬ 
spect for each other.” 


mm 
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^ harles remains Ughtheartedly coy 
about his marital prospects. “If 1 
' got married, I wouldn’t be able to 
dothe samba like 1 did the other night,” 
he told reporters on his visit to South 
America in March. Meanwhile, he has 
turned increasingly serious about his roy¬ 
al duties since retiring firom active duty 
in the navy last year with the rank of com¬ 
mander. In South America, he observed, 
“people think I’m 22 or 23 years old, not 
very flattering when you think about it.” 
The Prince, points out a defender at the 
Palace, “had three years at the univer¬ 
sity, then six years of military service. He 
came out just in time to be totally involved 
in the Silver Jubilee Year. He is only now 
onerging into a role of his own.” 

The command center for that role is 
Charles’ desk in his suite at Buckingham 
Palace. There are suites for the Prince at 
Windsor, Balmoral, Sandringham and 
other castle-homes, and the new digs at 
Chevening House in Kent, still under ren¬ 
ovation. Charles has both his lodgings and 
office in his third-floor palace apartment 
overlooking St. James’s Park; he has add¬ 
ed personal touches and a good bit of clut¬ 
ter. The bathroom is hung with favorite 
cartoons, the sitting room crammed with 
memorabilia from his journeys. There are 
books on history, art and archaeology, as 
well as sound and video equipment, in¬ 
cluding a video tape recorder that he uses 
to critique his appearances. 

At Buckingham Palace, the Prince of¬ 
ten spends the morning in private meet¬ 
ings: as honor^ colonel in chief of ten 
regiments, active officer in three others 
end patron of 147 societies, he must re¬ 
ceive an endless procession of visitors. 
Among callers trooping in may be para¬ 
chute officers from the army reg^ent in 
which he has just earned his jumping 
wings; delegates from the Men of the 
Trees society, a conservation organiza¬ 
tion: administrators of his private con¬ 
glomerate, die Duchy of Cornwall. Busi¬ 
ness luncheons often end the morning, 
with more meeting, or visits to worthy in¬ 
stitutions, consuming the aAemoon. 

When his schedule permits, the Prince 
likes to spend his evenings with a small 
circle of discreet friends, who call him 
simply “Wales.” He telephones them to 
join him for the theater, a shooting week¬ 
end or dinner at a ffivorite London res¬ 
taurant. Among his cronies; Merchant 
Banker Lord Tryon and his Australian 
wife; Lord ToUemache, heir to a brew¬ 
ing fortune; Insurance Broker Nicholas 
Soames, a grandson of Winston Churchill; 
Barrister Richard Beckett. When dining 
alone, Charles favors tight meals (one fa- 
vcMite: scrambled eggs and smoked salm¬ 
on). He does hot smoke, keeps fit by jog¬ 
ging in Windsor Park, sekiom drinks 
anything stronger than dry white wine. 


“Charles needs to jusdfy his actions 
to himself in moral terms,” observes a 
friend. To that end, his personal concerns 
are earnest, international, multiracial (see 
Time Interview). Britain’s royalty is ex¬ 
pected to steer clear of partisan political 
positions but need not avoid con’troversial 
ones; on race, a particularly hot issue in 
Britain, Charles outspokenly supports an 
open society. He agi^ to act as inter 
locutor in the current bbc anthropology 
series Face Values pertly to promote his 
vision of racial harmony. He is also a dis¬ 
ciple of the late E.F. Schumacher’s Small 
Is Beautiful, with its plea for alternative 
economic systems and technologies. 

To aid hard-core problem youngsters, 
Charles works assiduously to build the 
Prince’s Trust, a charity that wiU aid peo- 
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A course to cool nationalist resentment. 

pie normally beyond the royal gaze: young 
ex-criminals, immigrant youths, juvenile 
delinquents. Thanks lar^ly to Charles' 
insistence, black and white social work¬ 
ers, a youth and a woman are being placed 
among the usual Establishment elders on 
the board of Charles’ other major ben¬ 
efit, the Silver Jubilee Trust. 

In his eamestnen, Charles can some¬ 
times walk in where even constables fear 
to tread. Last sunutter, visiting a London 
youth club, he encountered a clash be¬ 
tween black demonstrators and the police. 
Confronted by the Prince, Socialist Work¬ 
ers’ Party Member Kim Gordon, a British 
Ghanian, explained that the demonstra¬ 
tion was against police harassment. 
“Couldn’t you come together and discuss 
it?” Charles asked. To the police at his el¬ 
bow, he said. “What about it?” Before 
leaving, he accepted a protest Uiaflet and 


pleaded, if you can thihgt out; 
You cannot go around like diis.'’ The in¬ 
tervention drew fire. “I don’t care who he 
is,” snapped the head of the police imion. 
“He should not have said anything.” 

The incident revealed a certain 
princely naivetd, but also showed that 
Charles shrewdly understands the real 
source of royal authority in a democracy. 
“The first function of any monarchy,” he 
has said, “is the human concern for peo¬ 
ple.” Charles inherited this appreciation; 
the smashing success of the Queen’s Sil¬ 
ver Jubilee was in part a thank-you note 
for aU the gracious concern she has bv- 
ished on her subjects for the past quarter- 
century. Over the years Prime Ministers 
tuve come to cherish their weekly meet¬ 
ings with her, knowing that her assess¬ 
ment of what Britons will tolerate, and 
; what they vrill not, is particularly acute. 

I Although forbidden by'^ustom to inter- 
1 vene in partisan politics, she has fully ex- 
* ercised the rights of the monarchy that 
the 19th century historian Walter Ba^- 
hot described in his classic The English 
Constitution: “The right to be consulted, 
the right to encourage, the right to warn.” 

E rom time to time the Queen has used 
these rights incisively. In 1974, for 
example, she blocked Tory Prime 
Iter Edward Heath’s attempt to forrrf 
a minority coalition goveriunent afier a 
Conservative defeat in the general elec¬ 
tions; the constitution, she told Heath 
bluntly, required her to summon the lead¬ 
er of Commons’ biggest f^rty—Labor’s 
Harold Wilson—to form a Cabinet. 

Britain has no written constitution 
—simply a collection of precedents em¬ 
bodied in acts of Parliament and historic 
understandings that have grown out of po¬ 
litical crises and conflicts over the centu¬ 
ries. In the accepted framework of British 
politics. Heath had no choice but to accept 
his sovereign’s verdict. The Queen, for her 
part, could not have spoken out pubUcly; 
she would have seemed to be usurping the 
power of Parliament. There is a built-in 
fiction to the British system: namely, the 
Cabinet is no more than the servant of the 
Crown. The reverse is closer to the truth. 
Nonetheless, the myth works well enou^ 
in real life, aithou^ perhaps not so per¬ 
fectly as ardent monarchists claim. 

Critics argue that the monarchy is a 
keystone of the British class system, which 
over the years has stifled a good deal of in¬ 
dividual initiative in a nation that now so 
sorely needs it. But Socialist George Or¬ 
well, writing in 1940, envisioned a future 
in which the “King and Common People” 
might forge “an alliance against the upper 
isses.” This could yet happen. “Prince 
Charles is well airare that the role of gov¬ 
ernment may change radically by the time 
he inherits the thime, because of chang¬ 
ing social and political forces,” o^rves 
the Sunday Times's Anthony Holden. Yet 
the very hopes piifhed on Charles point up 
how fragile the royal edifice is. It is still a 
hereditary monarchy whose worth is M 
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the liiavy g^«S i|ii« ditt^^and dladp- 
poinfmenu tiuu can befUl aoy &mi]y. 
Britain hat aeldom been $0 fortunate in Ha 
heiit to the throne. 

The country’s present good fortune is 
also the world’s. Though shorn of empire 
and strug^ing to survive economically, 
Britain remains a cradle of modem West¬ 
ern democracy. Even with all its trap¬ 
pings, its monarchy is a living lesson for 
other nations seeking to strike the proper 
balance between ceremony and service, 
tradition and change, authority and 
freedom. 

Prince Charles has spoken blithely of 
serving a ‘*30-year apprenticeship” for the 
monarchy. It is a prosp^t to daunt a 
young, energetic royal heir, and once it 
did: Queen Victoria's son was a frustrated 
debauchee by the time he ascended the 
throne as King Edward VII at the age of 
59. Windsor watchers insist that abdica¬ 
tion in favor of her son is out of the ques¬ 
tion for Elizabeth, barring, of course, in¬ 
capacitating illness. But the Queen is 
doing her best to see that Charles’ long ap¬ 
prenticeship will be a useful one. He is al¬ 
ready privy to the red “boxes,” locked 


leather cases of ofBctat Mate papdn, that 
Westminster and Whitehall diapatch dai¬ 
ly to the Queen. Cfaariea can also expect 
to act more and more as the Qimn’s "vice 
president,” embarking for foreign capitals 
on the good-will trips and. in with 
them, trade missions that he handles so 
weU, His March trip to South America 
was more than a social success; it cost 
$21,000, but he brought back an export 
deal worth nearly $2 million. 

O ne job that might suit him for a 
while would be Governor General 
of Australia, a country that Charles 
has loved since his six months there as a 
student. The post has been a touchy one 
ever since Governor General Sir John 
Kerr, in order to break a parliamentary 
deadlock in 1975, used long dormant pow¬ 
ers to sack Conservative Prime Minister 
Gough Whitlam and call for new elec¬ 
tions. Kerr last year resigned, turning the 
job over to the Australian-born academic 
Sir Zelman Cowen. But after Cowen has 
had another four or five years in office, 
says a source close to BiKkingham Palace, 
the Queen would like to appoint Charles 


to the jpt»idoa. That ^vould require an iiie 
vitation frcan Australia, and iMObabiy 
some domasticaticm for Charles. Says the 
source; “It's the sort of job that demands a 
wile to hMp out with all the ceremonial 
chores.” 

“Life is what 1 make it,” says the 
Prince, who clearly intends not to waste 
his years of waiting. 'Tn these times the 
monarchy is called into question,” he said 
recently. “It is not to be taken for granted. 
One has to be far more professional than 
one ever used to be.” An American jour¬ 
nalist who has traveled with the Prince 
observes, ‘That guy works so hard you 
would think he was running for office.” In 
a way he is. Although the office is his by 
birthright, Charles knows that he can suc¬ 
ceed in it only by hard work. “I am plan- 
iiing to find out all I can about British 
life,” the Prince has declared, “including 
the government, the civil service, busi¬ 
ness, agriculture, the unions—everything. 
And since I have a long time ahead of me, 
there is no point in trying to do everything 
at once.” Ambitious plans, but sensible. 
And reassuring qualities both, in a man 
who will be King. ■ 


Underwriting Royalty 

T he cashless society, if it comes, will be nothing new to 
Britain’s royal family: none of them ever carry so much 
as the price of a cuppa in actual money. Yet the royal life¬ 
style does carry a sumptuous price lag and to pay for it the 
House of Windsor relies on both private fortunes and sizable 
infusions from the public treasury 

Estimates of Queen Elizabeth’s personal fortune vary 
wildly, from SI9 million to $134 million, but all place her se¬ 
curely among the world’s wealthiest women. Annual reve¬ 
nues from the Duchy of Lancaster, a 53,000-acre group of 
properties located mainly in northern England, total $849,- 
000 (lax free, as is all the Queen’s income); she also owns 
20,0()0 acres of land in Norfolk and 80,(X)0 acres at Balmoral 
in Scotland. Her London holdings, aside from Buckingham 
Palace, include shops and office buildings in the financial dis¬ 
trict and in a section of the Strand. Last year the Companies 
Act of 1976 was hastily revised to 
exempt the royal family from a 
provision, then about to go into ef¬ 
fect. requiring people owning 5% 
or more of a publicly held corpora¬ 
tion to disclose their interest; pre¬ 
sumably, this was done to spare the 
Queen from having to make public 
substantial corporate holdings. 

As the eldest son of a monarch, 

Charles has already assumed con¬ 
trol of a handsome inheritance of 
his owm the Duchy of Cornwall, a 
rich package of r^ estate estab¬ 
lished by Edward III in 1337 spe¬ 
cifically for the benefit of kings in 
waiting. Now spread ftom South 
London to Gloucestershire to the 
Scilly Isles, the holdings include 
ikrms, country homesteads, shop^, 
the famous Kennington Oval 
cricket ground, an oyster (arm and 
the home farm in ^t Cornwall, 


which breeds high-quality beef cattle called Devon red ru¬ 
bies. The duchy produces income of about $420,000 annual¬ 
ly, which is taxed at 50%, leaving the Prince of Wales with 
take-home pay of some $210,000 per year. 

Because of this special source of income, Charles is the 
only member of the royal family not provided with a public 
salary through the so-called Civil List. Used by antiroyalists 
as the excuse for an annua) harangue against castles and 
queens, the list is theoretically a set of reimbursements for ex¬ 
penses incurred by family members at dedications, slate din¬ 
ners and other official ftinctions. Last year a parliamentary 
allowance of $3,970,000 was divided among six family mem¬ 
bers, ranging from the Queen to Princess Alice, widow of 
Elizabeth’s uncle, the Duke of Gloucester (see chan). Of the 
Queen’s share, two-thirds goes to pay the salaries of the 400 
employees of Buckingham Palace, Windsor Castle and Ho- 
lyr^ House and $230,000 is used to subsidize relatives like 
the Duke of Kent and Princess Alexandra, first cousins not 
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Prince Charles: ‘if I can prove myself useful.. 


During a break in bis paratrooper training. Prince 
Charles spent the better part of a weekend responding on 
paper to questions submitted to him by TIME, writing out his re¬ 
plies on linedfoolscap with a felt-tipped pen. This rare royal in¬ 
terview is the first that Charles has given to a non-British 
publication. Excerpts: 

On Ms royal rolo. There is no clearly defined job for a Prince 
of Wales. It is a question of what you make of the position. 
I believe that it is best to confine myself to three basic aims 
at the start—to show concern for people, to display interest 
in them as individuals, and to encourage them in a whole 
host of ways. 

On Ms primary concatn. I be¬ 
lieve we are in danger now¬ 
adays of ignoring the human 
factor, of forgetting that we 
are all individual human be¬ 
ings with problems to be 
solved and with feelings that 
have changed very little over 
thousands of years and will 
not change simply because we 
are becoming more and more 
technologically advanced. 

On Ms Involvement vritti TV. I 

would like to see further eth¬ 
nological programs shown on 
television, because I believe it 
is essential to make a concert¬ 
ed effort to reduce the barri¬ 
ers of prejudice and misunder¬ 
standing when it comes to 
racial matters. These exist pri¬ 
marily through ignorance of 
the way in which other peo¬ 
ple live, work and worship. 

Television seems to me to be 
an ideal way of transmitting 
knowledge and information to 
millions of people in a rela¬ 
tively painless fashion This 
could help to dispel fear, re¬ 
sentment and prejudice, which is essential if we are to exist 
successfully as a multiracial society 1 hope I can do some¬ 
thing toward this end. 


vise in order to tackle some of the appalling problems that 
exist in inner-city areas in Britain, such as lack of facilities 
or space or equipment. 

On the Importance ol servico. I believe it should be an es¬ 
sential part of anyone's education or experience to give some 
sort of service to others. Not only can you achieve consid¬ 
erable personal satisfaction through service, but you can 
learn so much about your own capabilities and about work¬ 
ing with people. 

On relating to Ma own "Protest Generatlen." 1 think you are a 
bit late with this question. I suspect my generation has now 
pxissed through its anti-Establishment and protest phase and 

is becoming more and more 
“established” every day. You 
forget how old T amf Insofar 
as anyone is a product of his 
generation, I think I can iden¬ 
tify with some aspects of my 
generation. Inevitably there 
are others with which I can't. 

On trondy views. I dare say 
many of my views and beliefs 
would be considered some¬ 
what old-fashioned and out of 
date, but that doesn’t worry 
me because fashion, by its very 
definition, is transitory and. 
human nature being what it 
is, what was old-fashioned at 
length becomes in fashion, 
and thus the whole process 
continues The real problem. 

I find, is having the courage 
of your convictions when oth¬ 
ers about you seem to be los¬ 
ing theirs. 

On the EEC and the British 
throne. I don’t see why being 
a member of the EEC should 
have any adverse effect on the 
British monarchy. As far as I 
know, there are no plans to extend the idea of the Common 
Agricultural Policy to include a Common Monarch Policy 
as well! 



On the future of the ConunonweaHh. I think it is a dangerous 
business to be tempted into some profitless soothsaying. I 
will say this, however: I happen to be one of those pieople 
who believe strongly in the idea of the Commonwealth, and 
I will continue to do all I can to preserve and improve it as 
a living association in the world of the future Any associ¬ 
ation of states, freely entered into, which comprises almost 
a quarter of the world’s population and contains a mul¬ 
titude of races, creeds and cultures, and which can con¬ 
tribute toward the destruction of artificial barriers between 
pieoples must, surely, be worth preserving. 

On the Silver JiMee Tnist. I would like to see some partic¬ 
ularly imaginative projects, conceived and planned by young 
people themselves, that combine a certain amount of ad¬ 
venture and challenge with service to the community. I 
would also like to encourage schemes that young people de¬ 


On living In the spetlIgM. It would, I think, be unreasonable 
to expect a change in the level of publicity. After all, it may 
be that it will change of its own accord, and magazines like 
Time won't want to do a cover story on me ever again! 

On pomp and ceremony. I would change nothing. Besides cer¬ 
emony being a major and imporunt aspect of monarchy, 
something that has grown and developed over a thousand 
years in Britain. 1 happen to enjoy it enormously. 

On Ms persomri goals. I believe that if I can prove myself use¬ 
ful, then gradually people may wish me to become more 
closely involved with specific organizations or movements. 
1 have not set myself a general goal in life, nor am I suf¬ 
ficiently ambitious or overconfident to have decided what 
mark I would like to make on history. I would only hope 
that it won’t be a messy mark! 






“Getting the Right Peopie” 


A Windsor intimate looks at royalty past, present and future 


In keeping with tradition, ihote who are close to the royal fam¬ 
ily will rarely permit themselves to be identified when discussing 
its private affairs. Last week TiMEi Frank Melville interviewed 
such a person—an intimate of three generations of the family 
—who provided these insights: 

A constitutional monarchy with highly trained, highly re¬ 
spectable and highly admirable people at the top is the 
I best way to run a democracy. The moment you have 
k any form of dictatorship of the right or left, such as Hit¬ 
ler’s or Bre;^ev’s or anyone else's, freedom goes out the window. 

The constitutional monarchy also ei\joys considerable ad¬ 
vantages over America’s well-intentioned but badly conceived 
Constitution. The U.S. simply copied the British colonial char¬ 
ters, in which the Governor represented the King, and there¬ 
fore was also the Chief Executive. 

What the Foundii^ Fathers did not 
realize was that if you take away 
the King and make the Chief Ex¬ 
ecutive the head of state, you get 
the trouble the U.S. had with Nix¬ 
on. In other words, the two don’t 
really go together b^use the head 
of state must be beyond criticism, 
must be someone that everyone 
trusts and admires. Or you have the 
ridiculous state of affairs in France 
today, where the President can be 
of one political party and the ma¬ 
jority bloc in the National Assem¬ 
bly of another political complexion. 

In England, with its unwritten 
constitution, these sorts of difficul¬ 
ties do not exist. One cannot imag¬ 
ine, for example, a Prime Minister 
doing anything crooked and getting 
away with it. The Queen would fire 
him at once and have the country 
behind her. You can’t imagine hav¬ 
ing a Watergate affair in Britain. 

Most certainly, you cannot imagine 
the Queen herself being involved in 
anything of that sort. Nor can you 
imagine any Prime Minister who 
had done something crooked or un¬ 
constitutional getting away during 
his weekly audiences with the 
Queen without having his tail screwed right off. 

Now if ail this is true, it depends on getting the right people 
to head the constitutional monarchy. Queen Victoria in her pe¬ 
riod was the right head of state, and she also had Albert, the 
Prince Consort, who, had he lived, would have made a big dif¬ 
ference because he was a very, very high-class statesman. Ed¬ 
ward VII, although not allowed to do anything during the 
Queen’s lifetime, which was what really ruined him, neverthe¬ 
less was a very wise old King in his few years of reign. George 
V never expected to come to the throne. He thought his elder 
brother would, and was horrified when he found he was going 
to be Ki^. He then said to an intimate, “It’s awful. I have not 
been trauuxi as King at all.’’ The friend replied, “You’ve had 
the finest upbringing a constitutional monarch can have—you’ve 
been brought tip as an officer in the Royal Navy.’’ 

George V, who became a much beloved sovereign, was suc¬ 
ceeded by Edward VIU, who went around the bend over Mrs. 
Simpson and very nearly wrecked the monarchy. In came his 
brother George much less clever, less diarisma, but a very 
solid person. At Fort Belvedere, when Edward announced his ab- 
dkalwo, George took a firiend to one side and said, “This is the 


most awful thing that has ever happened to me. I’m comi^eteiy 
unfitted to be King. I've had no education for it." The friend an 
swered, “Well, your father said that to my father, and I’m going 
to give you the same answer he got. You’ve been trained in the 
Royal Navy as an officer, and theit’s no finer training." In the 
event, George won universal praise as a good and very con¬ 
scientious King. 

Unlike her predecessors, the present Q^n has been trained 
as head of state from the beginning. It is si^ificant in this con¬ 
nection to note the dificrence in the education she got and that 
Princess Margaret got. and the discipline that the Queen has 
been under and Princess Margaret has not. I don’t say Margaret 
would ever have made such a good Queen. But she could have 
been brought up very differently. Elizabeth, thank God. married 

the right man, himself brought up in 
the navy, and has an eldest son also 
a professional naval officer. 

I’ve often asked Prime Minis¬ 
ters—from Winston onward, and 
especially Harold Wilson—what 
they felt about the constitutional 
monarchy. Wilson said; “The 
Queen is the most professional head 
of state in the world. My most pre¬ 
cious day was my Tuesday audience 
with her. At first I thought it was go¬ 
ing to be fun to see a pretty woman 
and talk to her. But, my God, she 
put me through it if I hadn’t done 
my homework. She always mas¬ 
tered the most minute detail in the 
Foreign Office papers that reached 
her in red boxes.” 

The essential fact that must 
never be lost sight of is that howev¬ 
er good our constitutional monar¬ 
chy system may be, its survival ul¬ 
timately depends on the personality 
of the monarch. Those huge Silver 
Jubilee crowds were a recognition 
that Elizabeth had done the most 
marvelous job as head of state. 
Twelve hundred flowers had been 
planted specially for the occasion 
on grass plots around the Mall. 
Only twelve were damaged. Think 
of the trouble those well over a million peopie packed body to 
body took not to damage the Queen’s flowers. 

Like his mother. Prince Charles has been trained from the 
beginning to assume a kingship which more and more depends 
on personal example. He has already taken a firm grip at the 
United World Colleges [a group of private schools that specialize 
in bringing together students from many different countries; last 
month Charles took over as president of the colleges’ internation¬ 
al council). He decided that the U W C school in Wales should 
seek affiliations with like-minded schools that have enough in¬ 
ternational teachers, enough international boys and girls, and ac¬ 
cept the International Baccalaureate. 

When Charles went to Latin America a few weeks ago, he 
met the U.W.C. committees in Brazil and Venezuela and fired 
them with enthusiasm. He saw the President of Venezuela and 
suggested we start a U.W.C. agricultural school that would 
search for ways to produce food on a cheaper and wider scale. 
Hus is a marvelous opportunity, which is going to keep him very 
occupied. He’ll be able to travel around any countiy not as the 
Prince of Wales, not with a guard and a band, not with a Foreign 
Office speech to read, but as the president of the international 
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council of the U.W.C. If he calls on the President of the countiy. 
he’s got something to talk to him about, not just bromide. He’ll 
be able to get things done. 

I think Charles wants to start like his father did. Philip be¬ 
gan by being president of the National Playing Fields Associa¬ 
tion and getting into youth. He invented the Duke of Edinburgh’s 
Awards Scheme for enterprising youngsters. He is the president 
of the International Equestrian Federation. You can get in 
through youth, sport and culture. Charles is a very cultured man, 
loves the opera and plays the cello. 

Another area in which Charles will be increasingly active is 
representing the Queen and Philip on royal visits abroad, such as 
his recent presiding over the independence ceremonies in Papua 
New Guinea. If you want to make an analogy with the U.S., I 
think Charles will more and more assume the globe-trotting ac¬ 
tivities—other than political—of an American Vice President. 
Overall, one can be certain that the QuMn, unlike Victoria, who 
prevented Edward VII when he was Prince of Wales from doing 
anything worthwhile, will not block Prince Charles. If the Prime 
Minister of the day has a good Job for him to do, the Queen will 
be delighted. 

■ ■ ■ 

It's not for Charles to stand up blowing a trumpet declaring, 
“We must have racial equality." That’s not the way to do it. Tl« 
real way is to be seen flat out to help colored folk in practical 
ways. This is the importance of his job as head of the U.W.C., 
which will enable him to meet people from every country, some 
of them very dark, and actually get things done for them. Charles 
is completely and absolutely devoid of color prejudice. He just 
can’t understand what the prejudices can be about. He's not play¬ 
ing a part, he’s just been brought up never to think of color mak¬ 
ing any diflerence. 

In this respect, the Queen. Philip and Charles are the com¬ 
plete antithesis of the Duke of Windsor. I recall how, when 
Windsor arrived in the Bahamas as Governor-General in 1940, 
he savaged the feeling of one of the island's most distinguished 
colored citizens. Sir Etienne Dupuch, owner and editor of the Tri- 


my advke, but if I volunteer inlbnnation, he listeoi veiy care¬ 
fully and then does exactly what he tlhnks is right. I can't handle 
the ship and the subdivision as well as he does.” 

I then asked what the ship’s discipline was like. The first lieu 
tenant replied: “Outstanding. We’ve only had two or three fiir 
lough breakers, and the Prince'always gives them the maximum 
the first time they come before him. They don’t break their leave 
again.” What about crime? "We have none.” I said it’s the firai 
ship I’ve heard of that’s had no crime for a year. The lieutenant 
replied. “There’s one thing the Bronington s crew is terrified ol 
—being kicked oflTPrince Charles' ship.” 

■ ■ ■ 

. I'll give you a prophecy. Charles won’t marry for some time 
yet. If I were a betting man. I’d put very heavy odds that there’s 
not the remoter chance of his getting engaged for at least a year, 
and more probably two. It's certairily not going to be to any of 
the girls mentioned in the press so far. 

Charles knows the sort of girl he wants to marry, but I would 
not think he’s sure that he’s actually met “the one.” He does not 
want anyone who is likely to accept him very readily. If she did, 
it would be for the wrong reason—wanting to he Queen. The girl 
he's searchit^ for is the one who does not want to be Queen, who 
wiU only do it out of love for him and affectionate desire to help 
and serve him. She would be quite different from the names 
served up by the gossip columnists in the press. They are the ones 
he is going out with. Those whom he goes about with are the ones 
he is not going to marry. And one day a girl will appear of whom 
the press has probably never heard. 

Let's take this nice girl Jane Wellesley, the daughter of the 
Duke of Wellington. There’s a shocking example of the way the 
bloody press has hounded anyone who has been out with Charles! 
Jane happened to be in Spain on the property the family inher¬ 
ited from the Great Duke. So she invited Charles for some shoot¬ 
ing, and when they came back, he very naturally asked her in 
return to come down to one of the royal houses. Before you could 
say knife, the press was marrying them off. 

When Jane arrived at the small travel agency in Chelsea at 



bunt [the most influential news¬ 
paper in the Bahamas], had 
called at Government House to 
lender his respects. Windsor, 
who was standing just outside 
the main gate, dismissed Ou- 
puch with the withering com¬ 
ment: “Colored people to the 
tradesmen’s entrance.” 


When Charles was in the 
navy, I went aboard his mine¬ 
sweeper, H.M.S. Bronington, 
which had another minesweeper 
junior to his, thereby constitut¬ 
ing a subdivision of minesweep¬ 
ers. I sat on the bridge and 
watched him maneuver that 
subdivision with great skill. He 
had a remarkable crew, clean, 
on their toes and absolutely loy¬ 
al to him. The first lieutenant the 
fleet commander had picked for 
him was a lower-deck promotion 
from able seaman, who was an 
outstanding officer with great 
experience with minesweepers 
and only six months junior to 
Prince Charles. I said to him, 

“Tell me what being first lieu¬ 
tenant to the Prince of Wales is 
like.” He replied: “It’s not at all 
what I thought it would be like. I 
was warned I had to be able to 
hold his hand while handling the ChwIat iBeWaewHhWa father dttrlwg tarty vWttegcetliad 
diip. In fact, he very rarely asks The influence is thmm by adminikm, by imttatfm. 
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which she worked the morning 
after the idiotic story had bro¬ 
ken, her boss came out and said: 
“You’d better come in and tell 
the press to go to hell. Get rid of 
them, and don't come back at all 
if you can’t." The press besieged 
her physically, and she couldn’t 
get out of the shop. Flash! Flash! 
Flash! Question! Question! Ques¬ 
tion! She finally forced her way 
out’ after the police had been 
called, jumped into a taxi and 
dissolv^ in a flood of tears. Her 
mother said: “It was as if she had 
been found guilty of some ghast¬ 
ly sexual crime or murder or rob- 
tery.” What is more, Jane said 
she never wanted to see Prince 
Charles again. It was months be¬ 
fore ^e relented. She would 
have been right for Queen and 
Charles’ wife, but she was never 
given a chance by the press, and 
now there’s no likelihood of it 
happening. 

Charles has learned his les¬ 
son. He's never again going to 
expose the girl he hopes to win 
over to the press. 

■ ■ ■ 

I think Charles will prefer to 
go for «n English girl as his 
Queen because it wUl make no 
difficulties regarding the coun¬ 
try’s acceptance. Nonethdes>> 


CHzaiMth Invest lBg her ■on— Prince of W«te» (1969) 

Second in command, standing by the captain. 


tlMi« in |inM^ thM h6ve to 
be overccnne even in the cate of 
a nice Ea^Wi girl who 
all the personal requiementa. 

Firstly, the girl's fiuniUy has got 
to be thought about. Because if 
the girl is going to be the Queen 
of England, you can’t altogether 
push her &mily aside. It’s got to 
be a fomily that fits. It hasn’t got 
to be aristocratic, it’s got to be 
nice—that’s all. 11>e girl doesn’t 
have to have a title, ^e can be 
Miss Something-or-Other, pro¬ 
vided she’s suitable as a wife and 
Queen. 

As for foreign princesses, 
let's put it this way. There are, 
for one reason or another, no tru¬ 
ly suitable candidates around. 

Princess Maiie-Astrid of Lux¬ 
embourg, whom Charles has 
hardly met, is most suitable, but 
this was never really on. Charles 
is prohibited by law from marry¬ 
ing a Roman Catholic. And for 
Marie-Astrid, a devout R.C., to 
renounce her faith would not be 
well received by a lot of people. 

Princess Grace’s charming and 
amusing daughter is also a Ro¬ 
man Catholic, somewhat head¬ 
strong and gettit^ married any¬ 
way. Nor do I think CharlM will 
marry a German princess 

There is not the least obj^tion to a girl from the U.S. or the 
Commonwealth, but I think it very unlikely. How would he get 
to know a suitable American well enough, long enough, to be able 
to say yes? Now let’s take Grace Kelly, who would be, if she were 
the ri^t age, admirable as Queen of England. She's beautiful, 
she's intelligent, she's dignified. She’s got every quality. I’m mad 
about her, and she’s the most ^itarvelous professional princess 
I’ve ever met. When could Charles have met such an American 
and seen her long enough to consider marriage? A coup defoudre 
—this falling in love at first sight—is not the way that royal mar¬ 
riages are made. They invariably r^uire growing together, mu¬ 
tual affection, trust, love, the desire to be together and have 
children. That is the way Charles looks at it, I know. He has got 
to know her frightfully well. It’s one thing to pop into bed with a 
pretty girl. It's another to make your life with her. 

■ ■ ■ 

Philip's influence is more by example than by teaching. By 
that, I mean he is a man of great physical courage, great lead¬ 
ership, great integrity, a fine athlete, an excellent shot. He is a 
forthright man who spe^s out his mind bravely even though a 
lot of people don’t like it. I think Prince Charles, with the ex¬ 
ample of his father, has begun to realize how important it is to 
say something that matters in his speeches. Now this is not 
Prince Philip sitting down and saying, “My boy, when you make 
a speech, etc." Not at all. I’m sure it’s by precept, example and 
that sort of thing. The influence is there by adiniration, by imi¬ 
tation, trying to Uve up to all of this. 

■ ■ ■ 

The one th^ the royal family wants above all else is to be 
above the politicad flay. 'They don’t want to think Conservative, 
Liberal or Labor; they treat them all alike. Harold Wilson once 
told me: “You know, the interesting thing about the Queen is 
that, although there were plenty of court officials who were ob- 
vioi^y conservative and faintly disapproved of me, at no time 
did it enter my mind that she had any feelings whatever about 
Labor or socialism as opposed to conservatism. She was just the 
Queen and I her Prime Minister.’’ This is certainly Prince 
Charles* anMoech as well, and you know he gets cm firightfiiUy 
well with Jim Callaghan and most members of the Labor 
Catnnet 



Let’s get one thing quiM 
straight: Um Queen is not going 
to abdicate. What is more, ev- 
eiycme would advise her not to, 
beginning with the Prince of 
W^es. 'niis idea of abdication 
^ is unheard of in British con 
stitutional history. There’s no 
sovereign, except Edward VIII 
who has abdicated. They’ve ei¬ 
ther had their heads cut off 
or been thrown out—as in the 
case of James II, who wouldn’t 
give up his Roman Catholic 
connections. 

No erne is less anxious to suc¬ 
ceed his mother than Charles. 
He certainly would never wish 
her to abdicate. Firstly, the long¬ 
er you’re in the job, the better 
you do it. Secondly, unlike his 
mother, who succeed when 
she was 25 and, as the wife of 
a naval officer, was constantly 
abroad and not in touch with 
state affairs. Charles is already 
getting the state papers. So he’s 
able to talk with Prime Min¬ 
isters and ministers with con¬ 
siderable background knowl¬ 
edge. Thus he’s gradually 
gaining experience of a sort none 
of his recent predece»ors had. 
The captain of the ship gains ex¬ 
perience by handling the ship. 
You’re the navigator, or the second in command, standing by 
the captain, and you watch everything he—or in this case, she 
—does, and bit by bit you get to know it all, so that when the 
time for you to finally take over comes, you’re a very expe¬ 
rienced and hence ^ective skipper, lliat’s the course for 
Charles that the Queen, Prince Philip and he himself have 
set. 

I think the idea that if in 20 years, when he’s 49, he hasn’t suc¬ 
ceeded he’ll become disenchanted is nonsense. If you look at the 
history of royal families, the average age at which sovereigns 
have succeeded is about SO. Young Kings were the exception to 
the rule. It is much better to have an older King. Prince Charles 
may be the ideal youth leader now and do it very well. But that’s 
nothing to what he will be able to do at SO or 60. when he has 
studied the ship of state all the way through. The Queen is very 
healthy, very fit and very hard working, and she's going to be 
around for a long time yet. 

■ ■ ■ 

Charles may be expected to tread an impartial but prin¬ 
cipled road in his dealings with the political parties. He has 
also got a very highly developed sense of right and wrong. 
Very important, he can charm an audience when telling them 
some home truths. Let me give you an example. 

On his promotion to Commander, R.N, last year, Charles 
was elected to the Royal Navy Club, which was founded in 
1775. To be a member, you have got to be a commander, cap¬ 
tain or admiral who has commanded one of Her Majesty’s 
ships. We held a Silver Jubilee dinner in the splendiferous 
Naval Navi^tional School, H.M.S. Dryad. Two hundred se¬ 
nior officers were around that dinner table when Charles got 
up to make the keynote speech. He said: “I’m the youngest 
person here. I’ve just come from sea to tell you that very few 
of you, if any, know what my generation is thinking.” He 
went on to driver an address that was modem-mind^ and 
tolerant in its approach, whilst at the same time advocating 
the retention of the best of the old. Sir Charles Norris, one of 
the most senior admirals present, leaned over to another vet¬ 
eran sailor and remarked: “What a good piece of luck to have 
that young man as our next King." The second admiral re- 
tmted: “It’s not luck at all, it’s just a bloody miracle.” ■ 
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ITALY 

tiie Fear; “Moro Killed?” 

A grim Red Brigades’communique continues the terror 


i4aj|#e therefore conclude the battle 

ww begun on March 16 by carrying 
out the verdict to which Aldo Moro was 
condemned.” 

That chilling statement at the end of 
the Red Brigades’ “Communique No. 9” 
hit Rome like a thunderclap. Premier 
Giulio Andreotti interrupted a meeting 
with government economic experts to 
confer with Interior Minister Francesco 
Cossiga. Benigno Zaccagnini, secretary of 
the Christian Democratic Party, delayed 
a projected campaign trip for the May 14 
local elections and rushed to the party 
headquarters in the Piazza del Gesu. In 
the Senate, where a debate on a bill to le¬ 
galize abortion had just ended. Senators 
milled around in the corridors asking for 
the latest news. The President of the 
Senate. Amintore Fanfani, drove imme¬ 
diately to the home of the kidnaped pol¬ 
itician, where Moro’s wife Eleonora has 
been living in virtual seclusion since her 
husband's abduction. The afternoon pa¬ 
per, Paese Sera, rushed out an extra edi¬ 
tion with the black banner headline: 
MORO KILLED’ 

But there was no immediate answer 
to that question. The Red Brigades’ mes¬ 
sage, retrieved by reporters from trash 
baskets in four cities after telephone calls, 
was found only a few hours after Italy’s 
National Security Council rejected a pro¬ 
posal by Socialist Leader Bettino Craxi 
to grant amnesty to some minor ter¬ 
rorist prisoners as a concession to Moro's 
captors. The terrorists' rambling,' two- 
page communique argued that by reject¬ 
ing the exchange of 1J of their colleagues 
in prison, the Christian Democrats had 
left them with no altemarive but to 


carry out their death sentence on Moro. 

Written as it was in the present tense, 
the terrorists’ terse concluding statement 
about “carrying out the verdict” seemed 
open to different interpretations. Had the 
Red Brigades really killed Aldo Moro? If 
so, where had the execution taken place 
and what had they done with his t^y? 
Communique No. 9 gave no details. Many 
politicians shared the view of Justice Min¬ 
ister Paolo Bonifacio; “I consider'the ter¬ 
rorist communique authentic. But I don’t 
believe the final sentence. I think it more 
probable that it’s a terrorist gambit to 
heighten the tension in the country.” In¬ 
deed, three weeks before, a message, later 
disavowed by the Red Brigades but still 
believed to be authentic, said that Moro 
had been killed and his body dumped in 
a mountain lake. It proved to be false. 

T he week began with the receipt of no 
less than eight new handwritten let¬ 
ters from the former Premier. They 
were addressed to Italy's top political fig¬ 
ures, including Andreotti, Fanfani, Craxi 
and President Giovanni Leone. The bliz¬ 
zard of appeals fixim Moro promptly 
raised a new mystery; was his family, 
like those of so many Italian kidnap vic¬ 
tims, secretly in touch with the kidnap¬ 
ers? Spokesmen said no But the letters, 
like some in the past, were delivered in 
an as yet undisclo^ fashion to the fam¬ 
ily and members of Moro's staff, who 
then passed them on to the addressees. 
Moro's three closest aides were called in 
for questioning. 

In the letters, Moro appealed to each 
recipient to back an exchange of polit¬ 
ical prisoners. “Believe me, there is not a 



Letter from Moro warning «f "Moadbatk" 


Inserting the diabolical blade of affection. 

single minute to lose.” said a letter to 
Craxi. Moro’s pleas were followed by a 
bitter public denunciation of the party by 
his fiimily, who issued a statement saying 
the party leadership’s “immobility and re¬ 
fusal of all initiatives ratify the death sen¬ 
tence. To avoid a long season of sorrow 
and death it is useless to deny the hard re¬ 
ality; one must instead confront it with 
clear courage.” 

Said the Christian Democratic daily 11 
Popola of the dilemma; “A diabolical 
blade has been inserted at a point where 
affections and responsibility meet and be¬ 
come intertwined.” But, it added, “for a 
desire to be authentic it needs as an essen¬ 
tial condition the freedom of whoever is 
expressing it.” Moro's family insists, how¬ 
ever, he is not acting under coercion, or at 
least does not show the mental debilita¬ 
tion that some have claimed. 

ARer consultations with its political 
partners, the party somewhat softened its 
stand in midweek. Christian Democratic 
leaders suggested that in the event of 
Moro's release, the government would 
“find some form of generosity and clem¬ 
ency.” That said, they tossed the ball to 
the government, which once again an¬ 
nounced its intention to stand firm. And 
then came Communique No. 9. ■ 








nuNca 

AVIewof Rape 

Mixed victory for feminists 

(MCPape is not considered a crime 
Im against society in France... It is re¬ 
markable that rapists always seem aston¬ 
ished that they should be forced to ap¬ 
pear before a court of justice to answer 
for their actions. But justice withers when 
a woman comes before it to complain of 
rape and is not heard.” 

That harsh indictment against a 
male-dominated society was nuule last 
week by Lawyer Oisble Halimi, 50, the 
most eloquent leader of France’s burgeon¬ 
ing and fractious feminist movement. The 
place was a packed and occasionally tur¬ 
bulent courtroom in the southern town of 


and Guy Roger. !M. Despite violent pro¬ 
tests fhrni the women, the trio entered 
the tent and raped them repeatedly for al¬ 
most five hours. At the hial they claimed 
that the women had consented to sex; the 
victims testified that they succumbed only 
under fear of death. “How can a woman 
who doesn’t want to be raped persuade a 
rapist not to do it?” demanded Halimi. 
"Does she have to risk her life to prove 
she is not consenting'’" 

A doctor and a policeman gave dev¬ 
astating evidence of the condition of the 
girls when they staggered into a local gen¬ 
darmerie within hours of the assault. They 
were shocked, bruised and barely coher¬ 
ent; Aracelli required an abortion six 
weeks later. A doctor, still treating them 
in Brussels, testified that even now—near¬ 


ly ibur yearn after the event-~the women 
must be kept on tranquilizen and are sub- 
jKt to nightmares and nervous depres¬ 
sion; they will probably never completely 
recover from the experience. 

“If you acquit these men, you con¬ 
demn these women,” cried Halimi. The 
jury did not acquit. Petrilli was sentenced 
to six years in prison for rape and his 
two friends to four years each for attempt 
ed rape. But the legal victory was dimmed 
by the passions aroused by the case, 
which, in the eyes of the local populace, 
took on the dimensions of a stru^e of 
common folk against the ikshionable in¬ 
tellectuals and feminists of Paris. Admit¬ 
ted Halimi; “We overestimated what we 
could achieve through the legal process. 
The struggle wiU have to go on.” 


Aix-en-Provence, where three local men 
were brought to trial in a criminal court 
for the rape of two Belgian tourists. It had 
taken four years of legal wrangling to get 
them there, and in the process, the case 
had become a symbolic rallying point for 
French feminists. They want to change 
not only the legal view of rape but the 
way it is regarded by society in general 
(which, in effect, suggests that the victim 
is invariably the seducer). 

Most feminists have nothing against 
French law as written; rape is punishable 
in the Court of Assizes by five to 20 years 
in prison. The problem is that most such 
cases are generally heard in lower courts 
where a magistrate, without a jury, nor¬ 
mally deals quickly and privately with 
mistfemeanors such as auto accidents and 
I petty thefts. The reason rape is so often 
treated there as a banal misdemeanor is 
that the victiips fear the publicity of a 
trial, distrust juries composed mainly of 
men, and are not eager to endure a harsh- 
I er interrogation than the defendants. 

The case of the two young Belgian 
tourists was supposed to a landmark 
legal step toward changing all that. On 
hand for the trial were 500 or so militant 
feminists chanting and demonstrating 
outside the courthouse. Ranged against 
them were local supporters of the three ac¬ 
cused men who angrily called the fem¬ 
inist invaders “bitches and whores.” At 
one point. Attorney Halimi was struck by 
an anti-feminist while entering the court¬ 
house, and a man spat in the face of her as¬ 
sistant counsel. 

N o one suffered more from this poi¬ 
soned atmosphere than the two rape 
victims. Biology Teacher Arme-Marie 
Tonglet, 29, and her Mend Aracelli Cas¬ 
tellano, a 24-year-old nurse. Both women 
were profess^ lesbians. The two were 
uunping in a tent along a lonely Med¬ 
iterranean creek north of Marseille on the 
night of Aug. 21,1974, when the sexual as¬ 
sault took place. The attack was led by 
Serge Petrilli, 27, a waiter in a Marseille 
coffee bar. Earlier that day, he had seen 
the women and had made unsuccessftil 
advanoca to thmn. That night he returned 
with two friends, Albert Mou^lfe, 29, 
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RHODESIA 

A Black Is Fired 


Will the settlement survive? 

4iaj|#e’ve only traded one kind of iso- 
Wwlalion for another,” grumbles a 
white merchant in Salisbury. "Whatever 
the cross is between Rhodesia and Zim¬ 
babwe, that's where we are." 

The transition from the Rhodesia of 
the past to the Zimbabwe of the future 
has now been under way for almost two 
months, but the durability of Salisbury’s 
“internal settlement’’ remains in doubt. 
The biggest challenge facing the ruling 
Executive Cottncil, composed of Prime 


Minister Ian Smith and three black mod¬ 
erates, is how to bring the guerrilla ar¬ 
mies of the Patriotic Front into the elec¬ 
toral process, and thereby end the 
continuing civil war. But in the meantime, 
the council has been having problems 
within its own ranks. 

The difficulty began three weeks ago, 
when the new black co-ministcr of jus¬ 
tice and law-and-order. Lawyer Byron 
Hove, 38, gave an interview. Hove is a col¬ 
league of Bishop Abel Muzorewa's. the 
most influential black member of the 
council, who had brought him home from 
London to serve in the new government. 
Noting that there were few blacks in the 
higher ranks of the present police force, 
let alone in the judiciary, Hove declared; 
“I don't think there is a single African in 
the upper echelons of my ministry.” The 
reason, he said, was that the previous 
white government bad wanted to keep not 
only political power but the best jobs in 
the h^ds of its own people. 

Hove’s comments were both true and 
reasonable, but they rubbed some whites 
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the wrong way. Hove’s white co-minister 
of justice, Hilary Squires, an^ly at¬ 
tacked Hove and was soon join^ by 
the army and police commanders, both 
white. The council thereupon reprimand¬ 
ed Hove unanimously and, after the po¬ 
lice force threatened to strike in protest, 
fired him. 

That set off" an uproar among blacks, 
particularly in Muzorewa’s party. The 
bishop, evidently surprised at the depth of 
the black response, claimed that he had 
not been present when the council voted 
to oust Hove. The dismayed Hove flew 
back to London, and the Patriotic 
Front’s co-leader, Joshua Nkomo, an¬ 
nounced from his base in Zambia; “The 
council members only have powers to 


sack each other.” They will soon realize, 
he said, “that they have been taken for 
a ride.■' 

Perhaps. But so far the government 
has not fallen apart. Last week the coun¬ 
cil announced a unilateral cease-fire 
under which guerrillas are guaranteed the 
right of safe return and of participation 
in elections. The plan sloppy well short 
of what the guerrillas are demanding, 
however. It contained no provision, for in¬ 
stance. for absorbing any returning guer¬ 
rillas into the Rhodesian armed forces. 

The council also rescinded the dec¬ 
ade-old laws banning the guerrilla par¬ 
ties’ political wings that are based inside 
Rhodesia. Both wings have been operat¬ 
ing there more or less openly under dif¬ 
ferent names anyway, and the radicals 
scornfully rejected the council’s ofifer. The 
gesture of legalizing the parties' status, 
said Josiah Chinamano, the leader of 
Nkomo’s group, was “a waste of time.” 

The Patriotic Front seems no more in¬ 
terested in seeking power through dem¬ 
ocratic means than it has in the past. But 


the Carter Administration still hopes that 
Smith and his black colleagues will sit 
down at an all-parties peace conference 
with the front and a^ee to the U.S.- 
British plan for internationally supervised 
transition to majority rule through firee 
elections. Some Washington officials 
thought the Hove affair, by undercutting 
the credibility of the internal settlement, 
might encourage Smith and his colleagues 
to join such a conference. It could also 
spur the Salisbury government to avoid 
similar embarrassments in the fliture and 
to broaden its popular support. Last week 
the Rev. Ndabaningi Sithole, another 
black council member, said flatly that the 
next two months would probably tell the 
story on whether the internal settlement 
is going to work or not. ■ 

INDIA 

Sanjay to Jail _ 

But he gets special care 

S anjay Gandhi, the controversial 
younger son of India’s former Prime 
Minister, was ordered to jail last week for 
a month. Overturning the judgments of 
two lower courts, the Supreme Court ruled 
that Gandhi’s bail be revoked temporar¬ 
ily, because there was “satisfactory proof 
that he had abused bis liberty by attempt¬ 
ing to suborn witnesses; thus he forfeited 
his right to remain free. 

Gandhi has been on trial for the past 
nine months on charges that he conspired 
to steal and destroy all copies of a film 
that satirized Indian politicians. The mov¬ 
ie, made during Indira Gandhi’s 21- 
month emergency rule, was a thinly veiled 
attack against hers and Sapjay's higli 
handed activities at the time. The pros¬ 
ecution charged that Sanjay and former 
Information Minister Vidya Charan 
Shukla, as well as others, stole copies of 
the film from the Information Ministry 
and destroyed them. The prosecution 
brought the suit about witness tampering 
when one after another of the govern¬ 
ment’s witnesses suddenly turned hostile. 

The young Sanjay, 31, heard the rul¬ 
ing in silence. Afterward, he claimed he 
had learned that he might “suffer bodily 
harm” in prison. Supreme Court Chief 
Justice Y.V. Chandrachud was not im¬ 
pressed. After attendi^ an afternoon 
session of his trial. Sanjay stepp^ into a 
police van that took him to Delhi’s Tihar 
jail. In the meantime, he successfully 
applied for “special class” treatment, the 
only prisoner there to enjoy that rare 
status. This entitles him to nonvegetarian 
food, reading material, a fan and a prop¬ 
er bed. 

Mrs. Gandhi, who has frequently por¬ 
trayed the charges against her and her 
son as a witch hunt, made no comment 
on the ruling. But some observers felt that 
Sanjay’s imprisonment could represent a 
setback to her largely successful attempt 
to stage a political comeback. ■ 
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AFGHANISTAN 

After the Coup: Marx and Allah 

The new regime takes shape and raises the hopes of the poor 


S oviet-built T-62 tanks of the Afiduin 
army guarded the main streets and 
principal government buildings of Kabul 
last week, but on many of them the tur¬ 
rets were draped with garlands and the 
gim tubes incongruously sprouted flowers. 
Classes resumed at Kabul University, and 
the rug merchants in the bazaars ha^ed 
over prices with all of their prerevolution¬ 
ary aggressiveness. About the only gun¬ 
fire that could be heard in the city came 
when the newspapers reappeared. Citi¬ 
zens were so curious about the Commu¬ 
nist reformers who in a bloody, 36-hour 
battle had toppled the feckless, dynastic 
government led by President Mohammed 
Daoud that they literally scrambled for 
the first post-coup editions. On one truck. 


troops who had a few copies were so be- 
sieg^ that they fired in the air in 
self-defense. 

By week’s end the new regime was al¬ 
ready operating—“in the name of Allah," 
as its communiques put it—out of tempo¬ 
rary headquarters in the government 
radio station. Afghanistan's customary 
seat of power, the sprawling Royal Palace 
compound in the heart of Kabid, was un¬ 
usable. During the coup, the elegant man¬ 
sions that had been occupied by Daoud 
and his advisers since they themselves 
seized power in 1973 were battered by a 
ring of rebel tanks supported by rocketing 
planes. Daoud, his aides, their wives and 
children, and many members of the 2,000- 
man palace guard were either killed as the 
compound fell or executed afterward. 

By title at least, it appeared that the 
top man in the new regime would be the 
Prime Minister, Noor Mohammed Ta- 
raki, 61. He islt soft-spoken novelist and 


journalist who was once (1952-53) an at- 
tachd at the Afghan embauy in Washing¬ 
ton. More recently, as leader of the 15,000- 
member Khalq (Masses) Party, Afghani¬ 
stan’s principal Communist faction, 
Taraki led a campaign against the dom¬ 
ination of the long powerful Mohammed 
Zahir family, to which both Daoud and 
the cousin-King he had deposed belonged. 
Taraki was ixriodically imprisoned for 
his activities; indeed, he was in jail when 
the coup erupted two weeks ago, and one 
reason that fte plotters hit the presiden¬ 
tial palace so hard was to free him before 
Daoud could have him murdered. 

The three military men who actually 
led the putsch got important portfolios in 
Taraki’s 21-member Cabinet: Air Force 


Colonel Abdul Kadir became Defense 
Minister; Lieut. Colonel Mohammed 
Rafi, whose tanks spearheaded the palace 
assault, was named Public Works Minis¬ 
ter; and Major Mohammed Aslam was 
designated Communications Minister and 
Second Deputy Prime Minister. The re¬ 
maining appointees were civilians, among 
them Hafisullah Amin, a onetime Colum¬ 
bia University student, who was named 
Foreign Minister, and Amahita Prateb- 
sad, who as Director of Social Welfare be¬ 
comes Afghanistan's first woman minis¬ 
ter. To broaden the new faction's base 
outside Kabul, a National Revolutionary 
Council was formed. Taraki will be chair¬ 
man of the council; the deputy chairman 
will be Babrak Kamal, a general’s son re¬ 
puted to be the most hard-line Moscow 
Communist in the Khalq Party. 

The regime appear^ to have sup¬ 
port among Afghanistan’s gradually 
emerging middle class, and it pointedly 


included members drawn from the Uz¬ 
beks, Tadzhiks, Hazaras and other Af¬ 
ghan tribes who had been allowed little 
voice in the country’s affairs by the 
Mohammed 2^hirs. Reported Time 
C orrespondent Lawrence Malkin from 
Kabul: “The regime’s first priority seems 
to be to root out the family’s influence 
wherever it is found. Anyone remotely 
related to the Mohammed Zahirs is in 
trouble at work. One example: a secu¬ 
rity man from the new government, ac¬ 
companied by a soldier with a subma¬ 
chine gun, walked into the lobby of the 
Inter-Continental Hotel and went to the 
manager’s office. Since his wife was a rel¬ 
ative of Daoud’s and he had obviously 
got his job through his connections, he 
was told he was fired. He cleared out of 
his office, following a tearftil goodbye 
from his staff, that afternoon. The re¬ 
gime’s chief aim seems to be domestic 
reform, including cheaper food and bet¬ 
ter housing and education. The leadership 
is plainly aware that it has raised the 
hopes of the desperately poor in Afghan¬ 
istan and will have to deliver the goods.” 

A ll of the Cabinet officers belong to Ta- 
raki’s Khalq Party and are leftists. 
At a press conference at week’s end Ta¬ 
raki denied that his revolution means a 
Communist takeover in Kabul. Stressing 
Afghan independence and neutrality, he 
said: “We will be good friends with any 
government that wUl support us econom¬ 
ically and politically—including the U.S.’’ 
Though there is no evidence that Mos¬ 
cow either instigated or assisted the coup, 
it was the first capital to recc^ize Ta- 
raki’s regime. The Sovieu, who have a 
1,281-mile common border with Afj^n- 
istan, were clearly pleased. 

Officials in Iran and Pakistan, which 
also share borders with Ai^anistan, felt 
different. Ail three countries are beset by 
dissident Baluchistan tribesmen who 
want to set up an independent state of 
their own. Daoud resist^ this demand; 
Iran, which puts up $5 bilUon a year in de¬ 
velopment projects to keep its own Ba¬ 
luchis happy, returned Daoud's favor by 
agreeing to pay for, among other things, 
a S2 billion railroad that would link Af¬ 
ghanistan with Iran’s railway system. Iran 
is concerned that the new government 
may change Kabul’s Baluchi policy. 

Like the Iranians, the Carter Admin¬ 
istration wanted to let the Taraki regime 
come into clearer focus before moving to 
extend recognition. One State Depart¬ 
ment official described the Washington 
reaction as “worried, but not biting our 
nails with anxiety.” That could change if 
the Khalq clique decided to broaden its 
purge too ftur in order to eradicate the feu¬ 
dalism that kept the Mohammed Zahirs 
in power for generations. If that hap¬ 
pened, a civil war without flowers could 
break out, giving Moscow a chance to 
make mischief in an often turbulent part 
of the vrarld that has recently been en- 
joyioga period of rare stability. ■ 
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4/ghan neutrality. Soviet-made tanks and trouble for anyone linked to the Zahirs. 
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MIDDLE EAST 

Perils of Peace Keeping 

A U.N. officer's plaint: "Everyone’s shooting at everyone' 


T he .1,992 United Nations soldiers on 
duly in southern Lebanon were sup¬ 
posed U' be peace keepers, controlling a 
buffer /one between the Palestinian guer¬ 
rillas and the Israeli forces, which have 
now pulled back to a six-inile-wide belt 
just to the north of the border But last 
week the largest of the U.N contingents, 
the 1.223 French paratrtxipers under Col¬ 
onel Jean-Germain Salvan. found them¬ 
selves caught in the Middle East's bkxxiy 
cycle of violence and revenge. 

The incident began without warning 
when a French unit intercepted four 
armed Arabs near Tyre, the ancient coast¬ 
al city (pop 30.000) that serves as a base 
for many of the Palestinians in st>uthern 
Lebanon Someone—each side blamed 
the other—opened fire, two of the Arabs 
were killed. A previously unknown gioup 
that calls itself the Popular Front for the 
Liberation of the South from Occupation 
and Fascism promised revenge, The 


group is believed by some authorities to 
be made up not of Palestinians but of Leb¬ 
anese fighters allied with Dr Cieorge Ha- 
bash’s Popular Front for the Liberation 
of Palestine 

Regardless of who was responsible, 
the revenge came swiftly. The next day 
terrorists ambushed a French U N. ve¬ 
hicle two miles northeast of Tyre, wound¬ 
ing one French soldier Even as Colonel 
j Salvan, a tough, one-eyed veteran of Viet 
Nam and Algeria, was listening to re¬ 
ports of the incident, another band of 
terrorists opened fire on hi.s headquarters 
The French shot back, not quite sure 
whom they were fighting, and for half 
an hour a firefight raged "I have never 
seen such a confused battle," a French 
soldier said later. “Everyone was shoot¬ 
ing at everyone." 

In the meantime, Salvan, a Palestin¬ 
ian liaison officer and two French soldiers 
jumped aboard two Jeeps and raced to¬ 


ward the scene of the earlier ambush. Less 
than a mile away, they too were attacked. 
With the reflexes of an old hand at guer¬ 
rilla warfare. Salvan rolled out of his Jeep 
on the side away from the firing. Even 
so. he was hit twelve times, including ten 
times in the legs. All told, the clashes took 
the lives of two French troops, one Sen¬ 
egalese, one Palestinian and reportedly 
four Lebanese terrorists. 

The Palestine Liberation Organiza¬ 
tion. which claims the allegiance of 90% 
of the estimated 14,000 Palestinian fight¬ 
ers in Lebanon, moved quickly to assure 
the U.N that it deplored the incident and 
would crack down on the group respon¬ 
sible for it. Among the surgeons attend¬ 
ing Salvan was Dr. F'athi Arafat. Yasser s 
brother, one of Salvan's first visitors was 
the P.L O boss himself, bearing fiowers. 
Arafat, who has been founding unusually 
moderate of late, ordered Palestinian 
groups to keep calm, and Salvan broad¬ 
cast an appeal to his men "I am asking 
that no one should take revenge on my be¬ 
half.” Alarmed by the rising disorder, the 
U.N. Security Council voted to increase 
the size of the U.N.'s force in southern 
Lebanon from 4,(X)0 to fi.CKX). ■ 



WMI* paratrooper* stand at attention, French officer honors borttes of ambushed soMlers; other victims recoverhig In Israeli hospital 


West Bank Crackdown II 

A s a consequence of an incident that shook all of Israel in 
ilate March, Defense Minister Ezer Wei/man last week 
abruptly removed Brigadier General David Hagoel, 49, as 
chief of the 2.200-man Israeli occupation force on the Jor¬ 
dan River's West Bank. At the same lime the commander 
and deputy commander of the Bethlehem military district, 
a lieutenant colonel and a major, were ordered to be court- 
martialed for "an infringement of existing orders " 

Weizman's move stemmed from an episode involving 
Israeli forces on the West Bank who were overzealously 
cracking down to discourage Arab protests against the 
incursion into South Lebanon. At Beit Jala, a village five 
miles south of Jerusalem, a group of soldiers entered the 
Ux'al Arab high school, ordered the students to shut their 
windows and then tossed cans of U..S.-made anti-riot 
gas into some rooms. A number of students leaped out of 
second-floor windows to escape the choking gas: ten 


were hospitalized with various fractures, some crippling. 

The Beit Jala incident gained national attention in Is¬ 
rael when it was reported by Time Jerusalem Bureau Chief 
Donald Neff, who was the first journalist to investigate the 
episode A spokesman for the Israel Defense Forces, citing 
a "thorough" probe of the matter, heatedly maintained that 
there was "no truth whatsoever ’ in Time’s account. Israelis 
accepted that explanation. The Tel Aviv daily Ma ariv im¬ 
plied. falsely, that Neff had never visited Beit Jala. 

But Weizman diligently pressed his own probe It both 
confirmed NefTs report and showed that the officers con¬ 
cerned had tried to cover the incident up. The Israeli press re¬ 
acted to Weizman’s conclusions with shock—and approval. 
Said Ma 'ariv last week: "It is hard to say which is more se¬ 
rious. the deeds that were perpetrated in the Beit Jala school 
in contravention of orders and of any human decency, or 
the attempt to escape responsibility by a false report." No 
less surprised were the West Bank Arabs. Said Jabra Arag, 
a Beit Jala physician: "It is a great c«edit to Weizman that 
even in occupation, democracy can prevail." 
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diplomacy 

stepping Through a Mhiefieid 

Mondale gets an earful about U.S. human rights policies 


"Mr. Mandate is expected to possess an 
appreciable amount of human intelligence 
and consequently may comprehend, as the 
mediocre James [sicj Carter cannot, that 
Filipinos have no need ... to be instructed 
in human rights by American officials." 

T hat not-so-genlie rebuke appeared in 
Manila's Evening Post last week, just 
two hours before U.S. Air Force Two. 
bearing Vice President Walter Mondalc 
and a twelve-member staff, touched down 
in the Philippines for the start of a ten- 
day, five-nation tour of Asia and the Pa¬ 
cific. The newspaper comment was a par¬ 
ticularly blunt reminder that the human 
rights policies of Mondale’s boss—who 
prefers to be called Jimmy—has planted 
a minefield of resentment throughout 
Southeast Asia that is anything but me¬ 
diocre Indeed, one of the major stated 
purposes of Mondale's long awaited and 
once postponed diplomatic voyage was to 
clear up some of the consternation that 
U.S. criticism of authoritarian regimes 
has created by giving precise explanations 
of what the Carter program means. On a 
broader plane. Mondale’s purp<ise was to 
reassure the countries on his itinerary 
—the Philippines, Thailand. Indonesia, 
Australia and New Zealand—of continu¬ 
ing U.S. interest and commitment to the 
Pacific region. At week's end. as he 
reached the midway point of his trip, he 
seemed to be succeeding 

The toughest part of Mondale's itin¬ 
erary was almost surely the first stop in 
Manila. As the Vice President stepped out 
to a cordial if small reception led by Pres¬ 
ident Ferdinand Marcos, relations be¬ 
tween the two countries were at an all- 
time low. The nft was caused in part by 
the Carter human rights policy, and sev¬ 
eral longstanding differences over the ad¬ 
ministration of U S military installations 
in the Philippines have done nothing to 
help matters Marcos was still smarting 
from widespread allegations in the West¬ 
ern press of government vote rigging in 
elections last month for an interim 
National Assembly, during which the 
Philippine strongman had angrily ac¬ 
cused the U S. of meddling in Filipino in¬ 
ternal affairs. The atmosphere was fur¬ 
ther inflamed when, two weeks ago. a U.S. 
House international affairs subcommittee 
slashed $5 million from the Philippines' 
$37.3 million military aid package. Then, 
on the very eve of Mondale's Manila ar¬ 
rival, 114 U.S. Representatives signed a 
letter warning Marcos that further aid 
programs would be jeopardized by "re¬ 
peated reports of violations of basic 
human rights under your leadership." 

The same reports dominated much of 
Mondale’s 90-minute closed-door session 
with Marcos, with the U.S. Vice Presi¬ 
dent discreetly reiterating the congressio¬ 
nal warning. To drive home the point. 


Mondalc spent 40 minutes with the con¬ 
servative Archbishop of Manila, Jaime 
Cardinal Sin, who told the Vice President 
of numerous allegations of torture in Phil¬ 
ippine military stockades. Mondale also 
held a private luncheon at his hotel with 
a group of political figures who oppose 
martial law, including Former President 
Diosdado Macapagal and Gerardo Ro- 
xas, president of the now defunct Liberal 
Party. Both men urged the U.S. to keep 
up the pressure to get political prisoners 
released from jail But throu^ it all, 
Marcos insisted that human rights vio¬ 
lations in the Philippines were “few and 
far between," while one newspaper pub¬ 
lished a long list of American “hu¬ 
man rights violations," including many 
cases of rape and some 20 murders. 


allegedly by G.I s, of Philippine victims 
On other issues the talks progressed 
more smoothly Mondale and Marcos 
signed four economic agreements, includ¬ 
ing a $16.8 million .American loan to help 
combat rural po\eriy and a promise to re¬ 
duce U S. tanffs on such key Filipino ex¬ 
ports as mahogany plywood and coconut 
oil. On the touchy bases issue, there were 
some hopeful signs that the two sides had 
agreed to put their main differences aside, 
at least for the time being. For the past 
three years. Manila has been clamoring 
for higher rents on leases of several ma¬ 
jor military installations, including Clark 
Air Base. 50 miles north of Manila, and 
the huge naval facilities at Subic Bay on 
the &uth China Sea. The Philippines also 
want complete sovereignty over the fa¬ 
cilities—in particular, the right to try 
American G l.s accused of committing 
crimes on base. Both parties signed a 
vague four-point accord that, while af¬ 
firming Philippine sovereignty over the 


bases, avoided any mention of either high¬ 
er rentals or legal jurisdiction. In short, 
they ended the negotiations with a kind 
of agreement to disa^ee while recogniz 
ing that the bases will continue to func¬ 
tion much as they have in the past. 

As the Mondale party proceeded on 
to Thailand, it was already showing 
some signs of jet lag and package-tour fe- 
tigue. But Mondale's talks with Prime 
Minister Kriangsak Chamanand went so 
well that the Thai leader emer^d from 
the two-hour negotiating session pro¬ 
nouncing himself "very happy indeed" 
with the results The main topic: the 
100,000-plus refugees from Indochina 
sheltered in camps scattered throughout 
Thailand According to Kriangsak. Mon¬ 
dalc proposed—subject to congressional 
approval—that the U.S. accept 25.000 ref- 
ugeesannually.20,000 of them from Thai¬ 
land. In addition, the U.S. would provide 
financial assistance to Thailand in its ef¬ 
forts to settle some refugees in permanent 
farming communities on Thai soil. For 


his part. Kriangsak pledged that there 
would be no further episodes of refugee 
boats being chased away from Thai shores 
or of escapees being forced back across 
the Laotian or Cambodian border 

ondaJe visited some 400 refugees, al¬ 
ready approved for U S immigra¬ 
tion. who are housed at a transit center 
in Bangkok. During his Thai stopover. 
Mondale also signed a $5 5 million loan 
agreement for new public health pro¬ 
grams in Thailand and announced that 
the U..S would sell a squadron of F-5E su¬ 
personic interceptors to Thailand on fa¬ 
vorable credit terms. All in all, the U.S. 
delegation had every reason to be pleased 
with its accomplishments, as it headed off 
at week's end for a 40-hour stay in In¬ 
donesia. There the principal topic of dis¬ 
cussion would again be U.S. human rights 
policy, and Mondale would need another 
“appreciable amount of human intelli¬ 
gence "to explain it. ■ 



Vice PresMent Walter IWon dale conferri ng with Phlllpplnea President Marces ki MMIa 

Seeking to clear up .mne of the consternation over "Mediocre James's "campaign 
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PracMant Carter chattlnB wHh iapaiMM Prantar TakM Futaida «t Whit* Houm 


THE VIEW FROM WASHINGTON 

Cherry Blossoms in Bloom 

And maybe also economic realities 'twixt Japan and the U.S. 


CHINA 

Hua on the Road 

Trying to deflect Soviet inroads 

W hile Vice President Mondalc car¬ 
ried his diplomatic burden from one 
Southeast Asian capital to another last 
week, initiatives of a different but equal¬ 
ly significant sort were being undertaken 
in the neighboring People’s Republic of 
China. Communist Party Chairman and 
Premier Hua Kuo-feng embarked by spe¬ 
cial train on the first trip by Peking's lead¬ 
ing potentate in 21 years—since Mao 
Tse-tung visited Moscow in 1957. His des¬ 
tination; the North Korean capital of 
Pyongyang, for talks with Strongman 
l4esident Kim II Sung. 

The timing of Hua’s extraordinary 
journey was not hard to fathom Soviet 
influence has been growing steadily and 
disturbingly in Viet Nam Just as China’s 
own relations with its erstwhile allies in 
Hanoi have been rapidly deteriorating. 
Only last week, in fact, a new major ten¬ 
sion was introduced into the troubled re¬ 
lationship with reports that large num¬ 
bers of ethnic Chinese in Viet Nam were 
flooding over the border into southern 
China, apparently, and ironically, because 
of government takeovers of their prop¬ 
erties. In cultivating its traditionally 
strong ties to the North Koreans. Pe¬ 
king was evidently tiying to deflect new 
Soviet inroads while attempting to ww 
some fraternal socialist backing for its 
beleaguered position in Indochina. 

Even as Hua set off on his 24-hour 
train ride through Manchuria to Korea, 
another top Chinese official. Vice Pre¬ 
mier Ku Mu, was raising his glass in a 
toast to French Premier Raymond Barrc 
in faraway Paris. Ku Mu, on the first 
leg of a trip that will take him to sev¬ 
eral European Community countries, is 
the minister in charge of capital con¬ 
struction in China. 

His journey was part of a rapidly 
growing effort by China to look at West¬ 
ern European technology to help with 
Peking’s ambitious development plans. 
Still another delegation of technocrats, 
led by China’s Vice Minister of State Plan¬ 
ning Ku Ming, was also off last week 
fora tour of Britain and France. 

Thus, while Hua Kuo-feng seemed 
to be carrying China’s anti-Soviet con¬ 
cern to North Korea, Peking’s travelers 
in Western Europe seemed to be pro¬ 
moting its other main foreign policy con¬ 
cern—a keen interest in Western know¬ 
how. But no Chinese leader ever wastes 
a chance to fling a well-aimed political 
dart. “It is not difficult to find out,” said 
Ku Mu during his Paris toast, “who is 
throwing its weight about everywhere to 
incite armed conflicts, conduct political 
blackmail and interfere in the internal 
affairs of other countries, thus making 
itself the most dangerous source of world 
w8r.”Hislistenerscouldon]yguess. ■ 


J apanese Premier Take© Fukuda's ar¬ 
rival at the White House last week did 
not start auspiciously. As the visitor drove 
through the east gate, a gray truck car¬ 
rying a sign reading boycott Japanese 
GOODS circled the building. Across the 
street in Lafayette Square, a tiny group 
of demonstrators protested Japanese kill¬ 
ing of whales and porpoises. But inside 
the White House, the mood was much 
more cordial, as TIME Economic Corre¬ 
spondent George Taber reports; 

Fukuda spent 3ii hours with the Pres¬ 
ident—an hour longer than scheduled. 
American officials said the meeting was 
much more genial than they had hoped 
it would be four months ago. when it was 
originally scheduled. Said one U.S. pol¬ 
icymaker; “If he had come then, it would 
have been a terrible confronution. As it 
was, everything went well. Our only dif¬ 
ficulty was trying to get six American 
Cabinet officers squeezed into a half-hour 
of conversation at Blair House” 

The changed environment was more 
an indication of what has happened in 
Washington than in Tokyo. A few months 
ago, U.S. Treasury officials figuratively 
dove under their desks every time the 
world money markets opened. Today the 
same officials are much more relaxed and 
confident. The strengthening of the dol¬ 
lar, which started a month ago—about the 
same time as the Japanese cherry blos¬ 
soms reached their peak on the shores of 
Washir^ton’s Tidal Basin—has given the 
Administration a chance to loosen up the 
diplomatic pressure on U.S. allies. 

The Japanese vint was also made eas¬ 
ier by Fukuda's relaxed style, which pen¬ 
etrated even the laborious translations. 


The Americans liked what the Premier 
said and how he said it. He promised Coh- 
gressman Charles Vanik that he would 
try to hold exports of Japanese autos to 
1977 levels or less—"even if Americans 
like our cars.” Both with the Cabinet 
members and with the President, Fuku¬ 
da impressed his hosts with his determi¬ 
nation to reach 7% growth this year. 

Significantly the two nations agreed to 
coordinate currency market policies more 
closely. Daily telephone calls between To¬ 
kyo and Washington are expected to start 
soon. In the past, Washington and Bonn 
have communicated closely in their at¬ 
tempt to keep the dollar’s value to the 
deutsche mark from jumping around too 
erratically. Contacts with Tokyo, on the 
other hand, have been fewer and less cor¬ 
dial, primarily because the Japanese 
would not heed U.S. pleas to let the yen 
freely find its value to the dollar. Ameri¬ 
can officials do not believe that the Japa¬ 
nese have now accepted their viewpoint, 
but say the policy gap is closing. 

Washington still has a list of demands 
on Tokyo that wiU keep the diplomatic 
wires across the Pacific clattering. Says 
one Treasury official: “We are going to 
continue pushing for a 7% Japanese 
growth rate, a better offer at the Geneva 
trade talks, a step-up of our exports there, 
and more Japanese foreign aid not tied to 
exports.” Adds Special Trade Negotia¬ 
tions Representative Robert Strauss; 
“Premier Fukuda demonstrated the com¬ 
mitment to bring about some chan^, 
and we liked that. But they could be doing 
more. I’ll continue pushing them to accept 
more of our products, like beef.” Those are 
some of the mildest words between Tokyo 
and Washington in a long time. ■ 
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Come Rain or C ome Shine 

Carter weathers a tour offour hostile states—and even finds some friends 


S unlight broke through the dark, 
rolling thunderheads last week as 
Jimmy Carter’s presidential mo¬ 
torcade headed toward a desolate 
plateau near Golden. Colo. He was on his 
way to deliver a speech marking Sun Day. 
Then, suddenly, it began to rain and hail. 

The incident was an inauspicious be¬ 
ginning for Carter's three-day fence- 
mending tour of four Western states and 
seemed typical of his fitful fortunes re¬ 
cently. Indeed, ail kinds of trouble were 
raining down on the President as he left 
Washington The 38 Republican Senators 


issued a 29-pagb attack on his foreign pol¬ 
icy, describing it as ‘ inept” and raising 
the curtain on a magor GOP. issue in 
this year's congressional races. 

Carter faced serious diflBculties over 
his efforts to get Congress to lift the three- 
year-old embargo on sales of weapons to 
NATO ally Turkey. He considers repeal es¬ 
sential to strengthen the Atlantic Alli¬ 
ance; his opponents on the issue are led 
by the small but well-organized Greek 
lobby, still outraged by Turkey’s 1974 in¬ 
vasion of Cyprus. Last week the House In¬ 
ternational Relations Committee backed 
Carter's position by a single vote. 

At the same time, Israeli Premier Me- 
nachem Begin was off on an eight-day. 


four-city campaign among American 
Jews to shore up support for his policies 
and build opposition to Carter's plans to 
sell advanced fighter planes to Egypt and 
Saudi Arabia as well as Israel. 

The President was further hampered 
by rapidly sinking public support. His ap¬ 
proval rating with voters, according to the 
Harris poll, has sunk by 17 percentage 
points, to .30%, in the past four months. 
A Gallup poll to be released this week 
shows that if registered Democrats were 
now given a choice between Carter and 
Massachusetts Senator Edward Kennedy 


as their 1980 presidential nominee, Ken¬ 
nedy would win, 53% to 40% 

Carter is particularly unpopular in the 
West. All four of the states that he visited 
last week—Colorado, California, Oregon 
and Washington—voted for Gerald Ford 
in 1976 Since then. Carter has outraged 
water-short Westerners by trying to elim¬ 
inate 19 propo^ dams, half of them in 
the West. Interior Secretary Cecil Andrus 
has stirred up further hostility trying to 
carry out a 1976 court decision requiring 
the Government to enforce the Federal 
Reclamation Act of 1902, which has been 
largely ignored in recent years. The law, 
which applies chiefly to 1 million acres in 
18 Western states, sets limits on the 


amount of federally irrigated hind that 
can be owned by a farmer. Andrus has 
proposed redistributing the land and lim¬ 
iting owners to 960 acres each—a direct 
blow at the holdings of large corporate 
farmers. Many Western farmers also op¬ 
pose Carter’s determination to hold down 
agricultural subsidies. West Coast lumber¬ 
men fault him for not easing restrictions 
on their operations imfederai lands. Ob¬ 
served Democratic Governor Richard 
Lamm of Colorado: “This whole region is 
just neurotic on the subject of the Carter 
Administration.’’ 

Faced with these liabilities, the Pres¬ 
ident expected no large returns from the 
three days, during which he alternated be¬ 
tween trying to placate his critics and 
being tough with them. His first stop. 
Golden, was the most troublesome. Dem¬ 
ocratic Freshman Senator Floyd Haskell 
complained loudly beforehand when he 
discovered that the President was bring¬ 
ing along Andrus and Secretary of Ag¬ 
riculture Bob Bergtand. Haskell called 
them “symbols of the two most-hated Car¬ 
ter Administration policies in the West 
[on water and farm subsidies 1” Said a 
more diplomatic Lamm to reporters: “I 
don’t want to be a poor host. Just say the 
West, like the President, believes in the 
power of redemption ’’ 

A t Golden, Carter was in a mollify¬ 
ing mood. He stood in a downpour 
i before a crowd of about 200 peo- 
^ pie and announced that an extra 
St 00 million in Government research and 
development funds would be available for 
solar and other nonfossil-fuel projects in 
1979. Said he: “The question is how to 
cut costs so that solar power will set a 
cap on rising oil prices.” The money 
would raise total federal spending on so¬ 
lar power next year to more than $500 
million. 

In Denver, Carter further soothed 
Colorado voters by announcing a five- 
year federal program of $675 million in 
grants and $500 million in loan guaran¬ 
tees to help resource-rich sutes (like Col¬ 
orado) deal with the problems of econcmi- 
ic growth caused by the energy boom. 

Next day, in Los Angeles, the Pres¬ 
ident stopped trying to sound conciliatory 
and took up the aggressive image that he 
has been trying to project lately. In a 
spewh before the Lcm Angeles Bar As¬ 
sociation, he returned to a theme that he 
has sounded from time to time through¬ 
out his political career; he sharply ciit- 



An expa nsive Jh nmy Carter gre e ts crowd a t the dedicat ion ef epMklnSpohai ie, Waah. 

Said a host- “The H^esi. like the President, believes in the power of redemption. ” 
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Having Fun with the Sun 

O n Mount Desert Island, off the coast of Maine, 700 [leo- 
ple last week stood in a semicircle atop 1,532-ft. Cad¬ 
illac Mountain, which is the first place in the continental 
U.S. to be struck each morning by the rays of the rising sun. 
They stamped their feel and clapped their hands to the 
music of a hddler and two accordionists to keep warm in 
the predawn, 35" (■. chill Then, at approximately 5 15am, 
they intoned, "IVa/i taho. wah taho. wah tnAo" (arise, arise, 
arise), a Zuni Indian incantation The sky lightened a bit in 
the east, but the sun stayed hidden behind a thick bank of 
clouds. No matter. The morning light had still inaugurated 
America's first Sun Day. 

As the sunrise moved westward, similar fetes were staged 
by thousands of celebrants across the country. The festiv¬ 
ities were organized by Washington-based Solar Action, Inc , 
a group of activists dedicated to “showing the world that 
the best energy source on earth may not be on earth at all 
but 93 million miles above it.” At last week’s rallies, they cas¬ 
tigated the Carter Administration for not spending more 
money on solar energy. The sun now seems an unlikely an¬ 
swer to all the nation's energy problems, at least in the im¬ 
mediate future. But the President's Council on Environmen¬ 
tal Quality claims that the sun could theoretically provide 
25% of U.S. energy needs by the year 2000. 

For most of the enthusiasts. Sun Day was also an oc¬ 
casion for celebrating spring. In Washington. D.C., 20,000 
people spent a day reveling en masse in the sun at the Wash¬ 
ington Monument, which acted as a gigantic sundial. They 
threw Frbbees. jogged in a “sun run" around the mall. 


sang folk songs and listened to blue-grass music. 

Thousands of Bostonians strolled on the Common among 
a ten-man jazz band, clowns and belly dancers In New 
York City, where the celebration was organized by Robert 
Bedford’s wife Lola, about 500 people at the United Na¬ 
tions Plaza droned an appropriate mantra at dawn “ Sun- 
nun-nun-nun " In Greenwich Village, eighth-giade stu¬ 
dents from St. Luke's School cooked chocolate-chip cookies 
and hot dogs on solar grills, at the Cathedral of St John the 
Divine, the Omega Liturgical Dance Company le-enacted 
a Renaissance ceremony in which a ball symbolt/ing the 
sun 1 $ passed between priests and dancers. 

Some of the nation’s festivities attempted to demonstrate 
practical applications of the sun's luminous [X’wers Two 
dozen students from the University of Miami strung five 
miles of clothesline along the causeway to Key Biscayne 
and hung up clothes to dry m the sun. Actor Eddie Albert ar¬ 
rived at Detroit's Cadillac Square in a car powered by gas- 
ohol. a mixture of gasoline and alcohol, which can be made 
from any plants that grow in the sun 

Some parts of the country had rain, even snow, but the 
Sun Day celebration still went on. At ti.c i A , plans to cook 
popcorn on a solar-powered device were rained out, but 600 
Sun Day sundaes—vanilla ice cream, orange slices, straw¬ 
berries, raisins and nuts - were given away Los Angeles' 
Museum of Science and Industiy exhibited three sun-pow¬ 
ered cars and beanies with solar-powered propellers. 

By the time the sun had set over the Pacific at 8 23 p.m , 
Sun Day had boosters coast to coast. Said Maggie Hardy, a 
coordinator in Los Angeles whose spirits stayed high despite 
the lack of sunshine; ‘Next time we have a Sun Day. were 
going to find a sunny day and hold it impromptu." 
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ici/ed ihe nation s lawyers largely for op¬ 
posing necessary social changes and ig¬ 
noring the needs of txnir Americans. Said 
he. “We have the heaviest concentration 
of lawyers on earth, but I am not sure we 
have more justice. Ninety percent of our 
lawyers seivc W/t of our people. We must 
look beyond these comfortable insulations 
of privilege" Carter's audience reacted 
coolly to his exhortations, applauding in¬ 
frequently and perfunctorily. On the dais, 
California Governor Jerry Brown, a 1980 
presidential hopeful, turned his back and 
talked with another guest as the Presi¬ 
dent finished his address. Only when Car¬ 
ter walked over did Brown spin around 
and warmly shake his hand. 

After the speech. Carter reverted to 
fence mending—this time in Los Angc- 


iMted Staiies 

les’ black community. Support for the 
President among blacks, which was an 
important ingredient of his 1976 victory, 
has sagged severely, with black leaders 
charging that the President has neglected 
their constituents. Carter made a hand¬ 
shaking tour of a community Krvice cen¬ 
ter in the Watts ghetto and reaffirmed his 
suppon for black social and economic 
goals 

L ater that day, at a press conference in 
Portland, Ore., Carter defended him¬ 
self against suggestions that he might be 
a political liability for Western Demo¬ 
crats. Said he: "1 don't think that I’m a 
handicap for Democrats. If any of them 
think so. then their proximity to me is a 
voluntary matter. " 


After staying overnight in a private 
home, Carter emerged feisty once ^in. 
Talking to reporters, he extended his cri¬ 
tique of lawyers to include doctors. Said 
he: “I think doctors care very deeply about 
their patients, but when they organize into 
the American.Medical Association, their 
responsibility is to the welfare of doctors.” 
He elaborated on this theme at a town- 
hall meeting in Spokane, Wash., charg¬ 
ing that organized medicine is the chief 
stumbling block to congressional passage 
of national health insurance. 

Carter also dedicated a riverfront 
park in Spokane. This time the sun 
beamed down upon him. and 50,000 on¬ 
lookers gave him the kind of friendly wel¬ 
come his aides had been hoping for all 
week. ■ 



































































































of the House International Relations 
Committee favored the sale, Democratic 
Congressman Dante Fascell, who repre¬ 
sents a heavily Jewish district in Miami, 
drafted a resolution of disapproval and got 
a majority of committee members to sign 
it. Explained Fascell; “We had to demon¬ 
strate that there is a serious difference of 
opinion on this question, that it's not all 
over.” After State Department officials 
huddled with Fascell and other committee 
members, the White House indicated that 
it would be willing to change the terms of 
the sale. The number of planes going to Is¬ 
rael might be increased, and the Saudis 
would have to pledge to use the planes 
they purchase only for defense. 

While the issue was intensely debat¬ 
ed behind the scenes. Begin made his pub¬ 
lic appeals on behalf of Israel. He avoid¬ 
ed the details of the issues as best he 
could, making the trip largely ceremonial. 
But he had an indisputably political pur¬ 
pose in his main goal of rallying people 
to the ancient cause, and in this he seemed 
quite successful. 

Looking frail and drawn much of 
the time, he seemed dwarfed by his en¬ 
tourage, which included the ever-present 
cardiologist, a ring of Israeli security 
agents and swarms of U.S. Secret Ser¬ 
vice men and police who manned sniper 
posts, rode shotgun in helicopters and 
stood at alert on fireboats Yet the Pre¬ 
mier’s presence transcended all such hin¬ 
drances. There was an incaniatory tone 
to his cadenced, ritualistic speeches: when 
he spread his arms with open palms, 
the gesture seemed almost papal. 

B egin’s trip got off to a cheerful sUrt 
at the While House—in contrast to 
his chilly reception last March. He spent 
two hours with Vance, then half an hour 
with Carter. Afterward, in a ceremony 
on the White House lawn, the President 
pledged “total, absolute American com¬ 
mitment to Israel's security." In response. 
Begin called Carter s speech "one of the 
greatest moral statements ever ’’ He ac¬ 
knowledged that no hard bargaining had 
been attempted. “The changes for the 
better are only in atmosphere, " he said 
“But in my experience, atmosphere is 
quite important." 

From Washington, he flew to Los An¬ 
geles aboard an Israeli Boeing 707 
—dubbed by American reporters the 
Bagel One. On Tuesday evening he ad¬ 
dressed a cheering crowd of 11,000. who 
had paid $2 each to hear him, in the Los 
Angeles Forum. As usual, he struck a his¬ 
torical theme: “After we suffered persecu¬ 
tion, humiliation, discrimination, depor¬ 
tation. burning, drowning, ultimate 
physical destruction, we draw the only 
proper conclusion. We must fight for our 
liberty because if we do not. no one will 
give it to us." Once again he stated his con¬ 
viction that a greater Israel is justified by 
the Bible and that the nation can never re¬ 
turn to its pre-1967 borders. Nor would Is¬ 
rael ever tolerate a Palestinian state ruled 
by a “bloodthirsty enemy who kills wom¬ 
en and children and enjoys and promises 


to continue it." He did offer one small 
joke: “I have sensational news for you. 1 
spent the whole day in Washington and 
nobody asked me to resign." 

Whenever Jimmy Carter's name 
was mentioned, the crowd booed lustily, 
but California Governor Jerry Brown, a 
prospective Carter rival in 1980, was 
wildly cheered when he embraced Begin 
and said that he was “trying to send 
a message that peace will not come 
from making concessions before you 
even sit down at the bargaining table." 
Not even Begin’s cardiologist stayed 
closer to him than Brown, who showed 
up the morning after the rally to escort 
the Premier around Los Angeles. Noted 
a Begin aide. "We were expecting a par¬ 
ly of four and he came with ten, and 
half of them were campaign workers." 


In Chicago the next day, Jewish lead¬ 
ers presented Begin with checks for Israel 
totaling SIO million Chicago Mayor Mi¬ 
chael Bilandic made him an honorary cit¬ 
izen of Chicago, and Illinois Governor 
Jim Thompson made him an honorary 
citizen of the state Northwestern Univer¬ 
sity awarded him an honorary diKtor of 
laws degree. At the ceremony. Governor 
Thompson echoed President Kennedy by 
saying: “May you never fear to negotiate, 
but may you never negotiate out of fear." 

A t Northwestern, Begin ran into one of 
the few hostile demonstrations of 
the trip. Some 700 Palestinian sympathiz¬ 
ers, composed of Arab, Iranian and In¬ 
dian as well as American students, carried 
placards proclaiming ISRAf 11 BOND.S buy 
BOMBS. Earlier the student txxly had vot¬ 
ed 1,199 to 907 against giving the degree 
to Begin because, by bestowing it, the uni¬ 
versity seemed to be taking sides in the 
Middle ^t dispute. 

Begin's last stop was a four-day visit 


to New York. An overflow crowd greet¬ 
ed him at an Israeli Bonds luncheon, 
where individual pledges of $25,000 to 
$50,000 were made and a toul contribu¬ 
tion of $20 million was promised. At Ye- 
shiva University he received another hon¬ 
orary degree. Jack Weiler, an Israeli 
Bonds national treasurer, told Begin. “Is¬ 
rael needs p.r. desperately, and you’re 
doing beautifully.” 

Begin ran into a frostier reception, 
however, at a dinner for 1,800 given by 
the business-oriented Economic Club of 
New York. He faced a barrage of ques¬ 
tions. Why were the illegal settlements on 
the West Bank so important that they 
were blocking all progress toward peace? 
Why must Israel’s security be equated 
with more territory? Given Israel’s com¬ 
mitment to democracy and liberty, how 


-and gestures that seemed almost papal. 

can it refuse these same rights to the Pal¬ 
estinian Arabs.’ Former Under Secretary 
of Slate George Ball denounced Israeli op¬ 
position to the Middle East plane sale and 
concluded, “So I will testify tomorrow be¬ 
fore the Senate Foreign Relations Com¬ 
mittee” Begin shot back, "You have al¬ 
ready testified here tonight.” 

Despite Begin’s public ultransigcncc. 
there seemed to be some slight give in 
his position in private. In a recent meet¬ 
ing with Vance in Washington. Israeli 
Foreign Minister Moshe Dayan expressed 
a willingness to “reinterpret" Begin’s ear¬ 
lier proposal for Palestinian self-rule 
under Israeli auspices on the West Bank. 
That arrangement could be considered 
a “transitional plan," Dayan indicated, 
and at the end of five years the basic 
question of sovereignty could be open 
for negotiation. Following his successful 
tour of the U.S,, Begin may feel he is in 
a better position to bend a little on ne¬ 
gotiations, even enough to get them start¬ 
ed again. ■ 
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Curbii^ Cab i net Gove rnment 

Carter and his aides set tougher rules 



NEWt CaNfano criticizad spending 


W hen Jimmy Carter first became 
President, he talked a lot about de¬ 
centralizing the “impenal presidency" 
and relying on "Cabinet Government.” 
He gave his new Cabinet members con¬ 
siderable latitude in picking their own 
aides and working out their own policies 
But the experiment also produced dam¬ 
aging public disputes. 

Health. Education and Welfare Sec¬ 
retory Joseph Califano Jr. let it be known 
that he did not like Carter’s niggardly ap¬ 
proach to spending for new social pro¬ 
grams. Word leaked that Treasury Sec¬ 
retory W. Michael Blumcnthal thought 
the President was wrong to push for full- 
scale tax reform in 1978. Commerce Sec¬ 
retory Juanita Kreps blasted Carter’s han¬ 
dling of the Bert l.ance affair. Said one 
insider: ‘‘The Cabinet does what it wants 
because it’s not afraid of this President. 
When the Cabinet members screw things 
up. nothing happens to them ’’ 

To end all that, the President warned 
at a Camp David meeting with his Cab¬ 
inet last month that he expected his ap¬ 
pointees to begin acting more Uke mcm- 



Ti«atwy*s Bhimwithal eiMcizeii tax pUm 


bers of the Carter team. No longer were 
they to attempt bureaucratic end runs 
around senior White House aides. When 
telephoned by such senior aides as Ham¬ 
ilton Jordan. Press Secretary Jody Pow¬ 
ell or Congressional Liaison Chief Frank 
Moore, Cabinet members were to respond 
as if the President himself were calling. 
Full debate was fine before a policy was 
set. Carter said, but once a decision was 
made, public dissent or anonymous leak¬ 
ing would be viewed as disloyalty. 

Further evidence of Carter's shift to 
"White House Government’" came to light 
last week as some appointees who are not 
yet fully White House-broken disclosed 
to Time the contents of two memos sent 
after the Camp David meeting to all 
twelve membei-s of the Cabinet. One, 
signed by Jordan and Cabinet Secretary 
Jack Watson, asked Cabinet members to 
hand-deliver to Carter their personal 
evaluations of the jobs done by their top 



Commerce’s Kreps criticized Lance 


aides in such posts as Assistant Secretary 
and Assistant Administrator. 

The independence and lack of po¬ 
litical savvy of such aides has become a 
sore point to senior White House staff¬ 
ers. “One of the biggest mistakes we 
made during the transition was letting 
the Cabinet secretaries play such an in¬ 
dependent role in naming their assis¬ 
tants,” complained one White House aide. 
.Said another; “We’ve got to find a way 
to bring the second- and third-level peo¬ 
ple on board this train.” Several of the 
Cabinet officers grumbled privately at 
the request to evaluate their assistants 
Said one Cabinet stofTer: "This could be 
an opportunity for the secretaries to give 
poor grades to the very people the While 
House pushed in here.” 

In a second memo. Carter himself re¬ 
quested that his Cabinet officers make 
themselves available “at least twice each 
month” to participate in election-year 
campaigning for Carter-favored Demo¬ 


crats. Although Carter emphasized that 
such activities wete to be in addition to 
the normal work week, a follow-up memo 
from Jordan informed Cabinet members 
“You may use earned vacation time for 
such activity, or go on leave without pay 
during such periods.” 

Despite the new display of White 
House muscle, the Administration insist¬ 
ed last week that the changes amounted 
only to improved management tech¬ 
niques, not abandonment of Cabinet Gov¬ 
ernment. “We remain convinced that the 
more decentralized system is the best one 
for good policymaking, and we intend to 
continue with it,” said Jody Powell. “But 
when it comes to getting a policy through 
Congress, or explaining it to the public, 
or implementing it,” added Powell, with 
bureaucratic understatement, “we need to 
marshal all our forces.” 

On the Kolkhoz 


To Russia with skepticism 

D uring the “Great Grain Robbery” of 
1972, shrewd Soviet traders secretly 
bought shiploads of U.S. wheat at bar¬ 
gain prices, causing domestic prices of 
some grains to double Last year the wily 
Russians again bought unexpectedly large 
quantities of U.S. grain Despite spy- 
in-the-sky satellite photos taken by the 
CIA to gauge the Soviet harvest, U.S. of¬ 
ficials overestimated the harvest by 10% 
—or 21 million metric tons. This year, 
vows Bob Bergland, the U.S. Secretory of 
Agriculture and a former Minnesota 
wheat farmer, the Soviets will not horn- 
swoggle U .S grain traders again. 

Bergland set out last weekend for a 
nine-day tour of Russian grainfields to see 
for himself how things arc going down 
on the kolkhoz. Along the way, he will dis¬ 
cuss agricultural policies with officials in 
Norway, Poland, Hungary, Rumania and 
Britain. But his chief concern is the So¬ 
viet crop. By talking with Russian offi¬ 
cials and farmers, and squeezing a few 
wheat kernels, Bergland figures that he 
can tell the real state of this year's Soviet 
harvest. 

Before his departure, the Secretory 
feared that the Soviets would not agree 
to his preferred itinerary, but this turned 
out not to be the case. Said an aide; “We’ve 
got half the world’s food supply, so they 
have to cooperate." Bergland will visit 
farms and storage facilities near Kiev, 
Leningrad and Tselinograd, in the “new 
lands” country of central Russia. He also 
has insisted that his hosts keep the of¬ 
ficial receptions to a minimum. Some so¬ 
cializing is “inescapable,” he allowed, 
“but I also intend to sec those farms for 
myself” Last week UJS. experts reckoned 
the current Soviet goal of a fat 220-mil¬ 
lion-ton harvest was “too optimistic.” But 
it remains to be seen which will be sharp¬ 
er: CIA estimates from satellite photos or 
the Secretary’s field-trained eyes. ■ 
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“Feckless!" _ 

The opposition opposes 

I 

G etting Senate Republicans to agree on 
anything is generally only slightly less 
; difficult than getting Senate Democrats 
I to agree on anything. But the 38 upper 
I chamber Republicans were unanimous on 
, one thing last week; they agreed to dis- 
i agree with Jimmy Carter’s foreign policy, 
i A 29-page manifesto shrilly criticized 
! the "feckless handling" of the situation 
j in the Horn of Africa, the abandonment 
I of the B-l bomber, the withdrawal of 
ground troops from South Korea, the 
! "never-ending scries of gaffes” in Middle 
! Cast i»licy, and the “placating” of mil¬ 
itants in southern Africa. Charged the Re¬ 
publicans; "In 15 short months of inco¬ 
herence, inconsistency and ineptitude, our 
foreign policy and national security ob¬ 
jectives are confused, and we are being 
challenged around the globe by Soviet 
arrogance.” 

Senators' John Tower and Howard 
Baker added SALT to the wounds by crit¬ 
icizing negotiations toward a Strategic 
Arms Limitation treaty that. Tower said, 
would place the United States at a stra¬ 
tegic disadvantage.” The manifesto lays 
the groundwork for a Senate debate on 
SALT that could surpass in intensity the 
Panama Canal battle Tower and Baker 
agree that any proposed SALT agreement 
will be a fall election issue 

I ronically it was the Democratic Sena¬ 
tors who partly inspired the Republican 
manifesto. "What really triggereu it,” said 
one top Senate Republican, “was listen¬ 
ing to Democratic ^nators grumbling on 
the Senate floor and in the cloakrooms 
about Carter’s foreign policy ” Said an¬ 
other: "Hell, if we offered Ithc manifes¬ 
to! to the whole Senate, we could have 
got 75 Senators.” The widespread carp¬ 
ing prompted Senate GOP Leader 
Baker two months ago to appoint Texan 
Tower to head a six-Senator committee 
to draft a Republican policy statement. 
They produced a hard-line document that 
Baker toned down with the help of Re¬ 
publican liberals and moderates. 

Due to the broad Republican spec¬ 
trum that signed it. the report makes lit¬ 
tle attempt at formulating a comprehen¬ 
sive alternative foreign policy. Comment¬ 
ed State Department Spokesman Hod- 
ding Carter III: "The purpose of the 
opposition is to oppose, and such reso¬ 
lutions 1 don't find particularly surprising, 
nor do 1 think they are particularly ed¬ 
ifying” {.see Essay). Added a high Ad¬ 
ministration official; “It is pure boiler 
plate ... Its partisanship is transparent, 
and it doesn’t begin to tell us what we 
ought to be doing instead.” If such an at¬ 
tempt had been made, presumably the 
unanimity among Republicans as diverse 
as Clifford Case and Barry Goldwater 
would instantly have dissolved. ■ 


The Presidency/Hugh Sidey 

In the Fog, a Man Searching 

T here are those —and Robert Strauss is one of them—who wake up each morn¬ 
ing in the full and firm conviction that inflation is a greater threat to the pur¬ 
suit of happiness than the Red Army Jimmy Carter made Strauss his gener¬ 
alissimo of the counterattack, a deadly serious business that Strauss manages to 
infuse with his durable humor and energy. 

“So far,” Strauss observed last week, “it is inflation 100, Strauss 0.” For an 
old pol like Strauss, who used to grab arms and twist them, trying to track 
down something like inflation is infuriating "It’s a lot of ghosts.” he said. “It’s 
like fog. I like to he able to shake something, to hit it, to denounce somebody.” 

His search is relentless. He has followed the trail to the chamber of Senator 
Russell Long, where he exchanged a few bad jokes with the Kingfish’s son and 
then listened to advice about cutting spending. Fm running this inflation fight 
with a roll of dimes for the phone and a pencil and pad, ” Strauss said about his 
own example of restraint. He has looked across at General Motors Chairman 
Thomas Murphy and preached a little about corporate citizenship Murphy, it 
turned out, got there before Strauss did "We will meet the President’s program 
on price deceleration.” the GM head promised Strauss has also gone over to 

talk with the A.r.l .-C.l O.’s George Meany, 
who holds forth across Lafayette Square from 
the White House 

The other day Strauss’s heart leaped 
when he walked into a Watergate penthouse 
and was instantly convinced he had encoun¬ 
tered inflation face to face Inflation was a 
handsome fellow in a neat blue shirt, a fine 
dark suit and wingtips. Inflation had a little 
bulge over the belt, some eye bags and was 
mixing his third vodka martini (Smirnoff. 5 
to I) He was savoring the aroma of ribs bar¬ 
becuing in the kitchen "By God, it was me!” 
cried Strauss "And you,” he added to any¬ 
body within shouting distance. “1 piaid $6 
for those ribs, and that is a hell of a lot more 
than I paid just a few weeks ago F.verybody’s 
got to get into this fight. It is a chipping op¬ 
eration ” That may be the critical point. 

"At every meeting, ” he said. "I get two- 
thirds of the answer to inflation.” Business 
blames labor and Government. Labor 
blames business and Government. And Gov¬ 
ernment blames business and labor. Strauss 
is thinking of stealing from Pogo and plaster¬ 
ing in every office in America this motto' "1 have met the inflaler. and he is me.” 

Such jollity is the sugar coating for bitter medicine that somehow must be ad¬ 
ministered. Strauss has discovered the self-generating nature of inflation. When 
prices rise, national concern rises, which instantly breeds new wage demands 
and pressure on the markets, which produce more price increases ’’Then cv- 
eryb^y is grabbing to get theirs,” he sighed 

Through back-room cajolery, a few public threats and even a martini lunch 
or two. Bob Strauss has never failed at a public challenge yet. Even with the in¬ 
flation odds running against him, he is an optimist and just recently he got hold 
of something in the fog. One morning Strauss told Carter that he was convinced 
the President’s public threats to veto the emergency farm bill had led to the 
bill’s strangulation in Congress, and this gave moneymen hope that Carter was 
going to be tough, and then this helped rally the stock market Carter grinned, 
turned to others and said, "Bob has already learned what makes the stock mar¬ 
ket go up and down." Strauss is not sure he has learned that, but he thinks that 
like a good hunting dog he can sniff out inflation—even in a doctor’s office. “If 
we can get the hospital-cost containment bill out of Congress, we can do some 
good.” he declared. 

Last Saturday, rather than scolding and nagging, he took a few hours to pay 
tribute to what he claimed is “the only institution I know in the world that has 
not contributed to inflation.” He journeyed to the Kentucky Derby and laid 
down a few bucks on Affirmed at the same $2 window he has been visiting for 
45 years. 
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Moments from Ni xon ’ s Memoirs 

A dying brother, a strange dream, a wild drive... 


tained the daily Viet Nam Situation Re¬ 
port for the previous day, Xohiuon’s last 
day in office: The last page contained the 
latest casualty figures. 1 closed the folder 
and put it back in the safe and left it there 
until the war was over, a constant remind- 


R ichard Nixon's Memoirs, which be¬ 
came available to TIME last week and 
will g<- on sale in bookstores next week, 
contribute relatively little that is new to 
his Watergate story. But anyone who is in¬ 
terested in international politics will find 
in his 1,120-page volume a mountain of 
btith intriguing and tedious personal de¬ 
tail on Nixon’s pursuit ofdiStente with So¬ 
viet leaders, his opening of diplomatic re¬ 
lations with Communist China, and his 
ending the U.S involvement in Viet Nam 
In recounting his life, both public and 
private, Nixon skips jarringly from fam¬ 
ily anecdotes to petty political concerns 
and to high affairs of slate. For many 
readers, this may be primarily a book to 
be skimmed, in search of those Nixonian 
nuggets that say so much about the man 
and his quite special view of his times. 
Some samples; 

On Brother Arthur. As soon as he saw 
me alone, my youngest brother. Arthur. 


led by the most ruthless group of polit¬ 
ical operators ever mobilized for a pres¬ 
idential campaign. 1 had been burn^ by 
the power of the Kennedysand their mon¬ 
ey and by the license they were given by 
the media 

On being a lawyer. I had finally come to 
the realization [in 19651 that there was 
no other life for me but politics and pub¬ 
lic service Even when my legal work was 
at its most interesting I never found it 
truly fulfilling If all I had was my legal 
work. 1 would be mentally dead in two 
years and physically dead in four 

On entering the White House. I slept only 
about four hours my first night in the 
While House, and was up at 6 45 a m. 
While I was shaving, I remembered the 
hidden safe that Johnson had shown me 
during our visit in November. When I 
opened it, the safe looked empty. Then I 
saw a thin folder on the top shelf. It con- 


er of its tragic cost. 

On Eisenhower's death. The last time I 
saw Eisenhower was two days before his 
death. His doctor greeted me outside the 
entrance to the Presidential suite. “How’s 
he doing? ” I asked. “I’m afraid there's 
not much hope, Mr. President," he re¬ 
plied. I talked with Eisenhower for about 
15 minutes before the doctor came in to 
indicate that I should leave. 1 could see 
that he was tiring fast, so I shook hands 
with him and walked quickly to the door. 
It struck me that this was probably the 
last time 1 would see him alive. 1 turned 
impulsively and tried, to keep the emo¬ 
tion out of my voice as I said: “General, I 
just want you to know how all the free peo¬ 
ple of Europe and millions of others in 
the world will forever be in your debt for 
the leadership you provided in war and 
peace.” His eyes were closed as I spoke, 
but after a brief moment he opened them 
and lifted his head from the pillow. With 


greeted me with a solemn kiss 
on the cheek I later learned that 
he had asked my mother if it 
would be proper for him to kiss 
me since 1 had been away Even 
at that early age [Arthur was 7, 
Dick 121 he had acquired our 
family's reticence about open 
displays of affection. A short 
time after we returned to Whit¬ 
tier. Arthur complained of a 
headache Arthur’s condition 
deteriorated quickly, and the 
doctor was unable to find the 
cause. I remember my father 
coming downstairs. It was the 
first time I had ever seen him 
cry. He said. “The doctors are 
afraid the little darting is going 
to die.” Just before we left, we 
went upstairs to see our broth¬ 
er. He had asked for one of his 
favorite dishes, tomato gravy on 
toast; we brought some up with 
us, and 1 remember how much 
he enjoyed it. Two days later he 
died The doctor said that it was 
tubercular encephalitis 

On Ms honeymoon. After we 
were on our way. we discovered 
that our friends had removed the 
labels from all the cans, and thus 
every meal became a game of 
chance Several times we ended 
up having pork and beans for 
breakfast and grapefruit slices 
for dmner. 

On the i960 presidential cam¬ 
paign. We were faced by an or- 
^nization that had equal ded¬ 
ication and unlimited money. 



Brezhnev and Nhtow at Sie wnH Conference In WeaWngton In t973 

"A secretary is useful when you wake up at night ." 


an unusual formality, he said, 
“Mr. President, you do me great 
honor in what you have just 
said.” Then he slowly raised his 
hand to his forehead in a final 
salute. 

On going to Peking. “This is the 
most important communication 
that has come to an American 
President since the end of World 
War II,” Kissinger said. For 
nearly an hour we talked about 
the China initiative—what it 
might mean to America and 
how delicately it must be han¬ 
dled lest we lose it. “Henry, I 
know that, like me, you never 
have anything to drink after din¬ 
ner,” I said, “But I think this is 
one of those occasions when we 
should make an exception.” 1 
found an unopened bottle of very 
old Courvoisier brandy that 
someone had given us for Christ¬ 
mas. As we raised our glasses, I 
said, “Henry, we are drinking a 
toast not to ourselves personally 
or to our success. Let us drink 
to genet;ations to come who may 
have a better chance to live in 
peace because of what we have 
done.” 

On meeting Mao. Kissinger re¬ 
marked that he had assigned 
Mao’s writings to his classes at 
Harvard. Mao said, “These writ¬ 
ings of mine aren’t anything. 
There is nothing instructive in 
what id wrote.” I said, “The 
Chairman’s writings moved a 
nation and have changed the 
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world." Mao, however, reined, “I ha- 
vea't been able to change it. I’ve only 
been able to change a few places in the 
vicinity of Peking ” 

On the North Vtatmaneso. Kissinger and 
I completely agreed on the cynicism and 
perfidy of the North Vietnamese fnego- 
tiators]. Gritting his teeth and clenching 
his fists, Kissinger said, “They’re just a 
bunch of shits. Tawdry, filthy shits. They 
make the Russians look gocd, compared 
to the way the Russians make the Chi¬ 
nese look good when it comes to nego¬ 
tiating in a responsible and decent way.” 

On South VIot Nan. If we fail it will be be¬ 
cause the American way simply isn’t as ef¬ 
fective as the Communist way in support¬ 
ing countries abroad. 1 have an uneasy 
feeling that this may be the case. We give 
them the most modem arms, we empha¬ 
size the material to the exclusion of the 
spiritual and the Spartan life, and it may 
be that we soften them up rather than 
harden them up for the battle. On the 
other hand, the enemy emphasizes the 
Spartan life, not the material, emphasizes 
sacrifice and, of course, with the enormous 
Soviet technical help on missiles, guns, 
etc., they have a pretty good advantage. 

On socretariOB. We discussed work hab¬ 
its, and he (Brezhnev] told me he did not 
use a Dictaphone. I recalled that Church¬ 
ill had told me that he much preferred to 
dictate to a pretty young woman. Brezh¬ 
nev and the others agreed, and Brezhnev 
jokingly added, “Besides, a secretary is 
particularly useful when you wake up at 
night and want to write down a note." 
They all laughed uproariously. 

I On Brezhnev’s driving. I presented him 
1 with a dark blue Lincoln Continental. He 
got behind the wheel. The head of my Se¬ 
cret Service detail went pale as I climbed 
in and we took off down one of the nar- 
I row roads that run around the perimeter 
I of Camp David. At one point there is a 
I very steep slope with a sign at the top 
! reading, “Slow, Dangerous Curve.” Even 
driving a golf cart down it, I had to use 
the brakes in order to avoid going off the 
road. Brezhnev was driving more than SO 
miles an hour as we approached the slope 
When we reached the bottom, there was 
a squeal of rubber as he... made the turn. 
After our drive he said to me, “This is a 
very fine automobile. It holds the road 
very welt.” “You are an excellent driv¬ 
er," I replied. Diplomacy is not always 
I an easy art. 

I On RockafBiter. i had a rather curious 
I dream of speaking at some sort of a rally 
I and ^ing a bit too long and Rockefeller 
I suinding up in the middle and taking over 
the microphone on an applause line. 

On CongTBBB. I was a man of the Con- 
. gress and I was proud of the fact. But by 

I 1973 1 had concluded that Congress had 
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become cumbersome, undisciplined, iso¬ 
lationist, fiscally irresponsible, overly vul¬ 
nerable to pressures from organized mi¬ 
norities and too dominated by the media 

Tricia on the test day. i took three con¬ 
sciously deep breaths to clear the light¬ 
headedness that had struck me. One . 
two ... three. I said aloud “Take three 
deep breaths.” Mama, Julie did so. The 
Hall seemed overcrowded with humanity 
Platform ahead. Step up onto platform 
Find name marker. Ho not trip over wires 
Stand on name marker. Reach for 
Mama's hand. Hold it Applause. Daddy 
is speakir^ People are letting tears roll 
down their cheeks Must not look. Must 
not think of it now ■ 

Diamond Don v. 
County Mounty 

The sheriff loses the showdown 

141 might go down m history as a Icg- 
I end—the biggest high roller ever to 
be a respected cop' So boasted Donald 
(“Diamond Don”) Gilman. 47, in March 
1977 when he was appointed sheriff of In¬ 
dianapolis. Stocky and balding, Gilman 



Sheriff GHman In combatlw pose 

"Good guys finish last ." 


is a high school dropout who claims to 
have become a millionaire from operating 
four local health spas. He is noted for his 
huge roll of banknotes, flashy cars and os¬ 
tentatious jewelry. He brags about his jun¬ 
kets to Las Vegas, including gambling 
losses of $30.0(X) during one weekend. 

After Sheriff Lawrence Broderick was 
killed in an auto accident, county com¬ 
missioners named Gilman to fill the re¬ 
maining 21 months of Broderick's term 
The job IS a plum: on top of a $20,750 sal¬ 
ary. the sheriff by law gets lO’r of the de¬ 
linquent taxes that he collects—an annu¬ 
al windfall of about $100,000 

Gilman sold his health spas, stopped 
his gambling and won high marks from 
some constituents for improving the de¬ 
partment's efficiency. He increased ar¬ 
rests and cut the county's crime rate. 

But Gilman alsti made serious trou¬ 
ble for himself It started a year ago. after 
the murder of wealthy, reclusive Grocery 
Store Heiress Marjorie Jackson. When the 
FBI arrested two suspects in Phoenix, Gil¬ 
man flew to Arizona to interview them. 
But the FBI refused to let him see the pris¬ 
oners because they did not yet have de¬ 
fense attorneys In revenge, Gilman or¬ 
dered that 35 prisoners being held on 
federal charges in the county jail be 
moved to other institutions This upset 
many constituents because the U S Gov¬ 
ernment had been paying the county 
$16 50 a day for the prisoners' keep. Af¬ 
ter 2'/2 months of sulking, Gilman look 
them back 

T hen he got embroiled in a scandal in¬ 
volving the county's 850 special dep¬ 
uties—mostly retired policemen, private 
security guards and cronies of local pol¬ 
iticians Special deputies can carry guns 
and make arrests and asually work as 
guards in schools and bu$ine.ssc$ or as po¬ 
lice auxiliaries m the suburbs, in March, 
after a drunken special deputy was killed 
in a shootout with state police, reporters 
for the Indianapolis Star started inves¬ 
tigating When Gilman refused to tell 
them his special deputies' names, the Star 
began referring to them as his "secret po¬ 
lice." In response, Gilman revoked all the 
special deputies' powers Said County 
Prosecutor Janies Kelley "It was imma¬ 
ture and childish " Gilman eventually re¬ 
considered and swore in 73 new deputies 
and reinstated 450 otheis. He also made 
public all of his deputies names 

But by then, time was running out for 
Diamond Don Me hist the backing of the 
Indianapolis area’s Democratic machine, 
and nine candidates ran against him in 
last week's Democratic primary. Gilman 
was defeated, 13.248 votes to 4,466, by 
James Wells, 44, a 21-year veteran of the 
sheriffs department. Wells is known lo¬ 
cally as the “County Mounty,” the nick¬ 
name he has used during eleven years of 
broadcasting highway traffic reports on 
the radio. Said Gilman, “1 just wanted to 
give the taxpayers what they pay for. But 
good guys finish last." ■ 
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Relative Readability 

The stiangc story of federal grams for 
strange studies goes on In last week's in¬ 
stallment, L'noersily of Virginia Lnglish 
Profe'-soi I rie I) Kirsch received 
$137.V1:, fiom the National Fndowment 
for the Uninanitics to develop a standard 
for judging the 'relative readability" of 
writing 

Over the nertt year, Hirsch will em¬ 
ploy eleven graduate students who will re¬ 
write a scries of student papers and sup- 
fxisedly make them easier to understand. 
The original papers and the rewrites will 
then be given to separate groups of read¬ 
ers who will be limed on how fast they 
read the iwo versions 'A text's intrinsic 
effectiveness is the proixvilion between its 
effectiveness and that of a synonymous 
version which is optimally effective," says 
Hirsch "Effectiveness is m turn defined 
as an inverse nieasuic of leader effort " 
In more readable terms, the less time it 
takes someone to read the paper, the more 
readable it is 

By putting several hundred papers 
through this process, Hirsch hoiies to de¬ 
velop a new method of grading Says he 
"If it lakes two minutes to read the good 
version and 2 3 minutes to read the orig¬ 
inal student version, that gives you a pro¬ 
portion of 87''1 meaning the student's 
pa|)er is il'r effective " 

What about wi iters like, say, Faulk¬ 
ner'’ "raulkner is difficult to read," ad¬ 
mits Hiisch, “but you could not say what 
he was trying to mean any other way, so 
he would have to gel 100 in relative 
readability " 

Sound confusing’ Well, even Hirsch 
has a few doubts alx'ut the project "It's 
complicated and new, and it might not 
work," he says "If iidiiesn't work m prac¬ 
tice. I guess I will have wasted a lot of 
time and some graduate students will have 
gotten paid for a year's work " 


Americana 



Hard to Swallow 


You are what you eat. In the case of 
I’eier La/aros. 44. convicted perjurer and 
suspected bank swindler, his last meal re¬ 
vealed another unpalatable identity jewel 
thief 

A man with a taste for the finer things 
m life. La/aros was slaying at New York's 
Pierre Hotel in January 1077 when he 
asked the Bulgari jewel linn to bring an 
assortment of expensive gems to his room. 
After a close inspection of the offerings, 
he declined to buy any Bulgari officials 
later discovered that a $35,000 four-carat 
diamond and platinum ring was missing 
When they questioned La/aros about its 
disappearance, he thicatened to sue 
Lloyd's of London settled Bulgari’s insur¬ 
ance claim for $ 17,000. 

More than a year laici. La/aros was 
arrested on unrelated fiaud charges in 
Michigan and last week died of still un¬ 
determined causes in Jail While perform¬ 
ing a routine autopsy, dixtors found the 
mis.sing ring -in l.azaros' stomach Po¬ 
lice assume La/aros swallowed the ring 
when he was jailed. "We theorize it would 
jiass ihri'ugh his system and two days lat¬ 
er he'd swallow it again." said one. No 
doubt La/aros thought his secret was safe 
inside him. but once again it was proved 
that you can't lake it with you 


Miss Otis Coilsets 

Arlene Otis. 30. a graduate student 
in criminal justice at the University of Il¬ 
linois, was in the Criminal Courts Build¬ 
ing in Chicago last week to interview judg¬ 
es for a term paper when she was suddenly 
arrested. The charge, illegally collecting 
$ 118,456 in welfare benefits. 

Otis first applied for benefits legally, 
under her own name, in 1969. Inspir^ 
by success, she later applied four more 
times, in each instance using a different 
name and a different address. One of the 
aliases Otis used was Greta Stewart, the 
name of an actress who once appeared in 
the national comjjany of the musical Hair. 

The problem was that 
Siewarl,died in September 
1975. and the Illinois wel¬ 
fare department cut off 
her benefits the next 
month. In Match 1976, 
however, Otis appeared 
before an administrative 
hearing officer and 
claimed to he Stew¬ 





art— alive 
and in need 
Convinced, ihe 
welfare depart¬ 
ment even paid out 
$3,000 in back ben¬ 
efits But investiga¬ 
tors became suspicious. 

Things don't always move swiftly at 
the welfare deixirtment. though Only lasU 
week did the slate’s attorney take the case 
to court, getting a 505-count indictment 
against Otis for the largest welfare fraud 
in Illinois history. How did she get away 
with her scheme for sci long? According to 
investigators, she was successful because 
she knew welfare law cold and could cite 
chapter and verse to case workers who 
questioned her applications 


Love Story 

lovf came to Philadelphia as a Bi¬ 
centennial exhibit in 1976 on an extend¬ 
ed loan from its creator, Robert Indiana, 
and for two years the gi 
ant statue of the four-let¬ 
ter word sttxxl on its 


10-ft pedestal across from city hall. But 
1 ovr was not free. Indiana's understand¬ 
ing was that the City of Brotherly Love 
would eventually pay him $45,000 for his 
much copied sculpture. 

One day I.OVE suddenly vanished 
from Philadelphia. After long discus¬ 



sions with budget-minded city officials, 
Indiana's agent had the sculpture uncer¬ 
emoniously carted off to New York, where 
another potential buyer wanted to see it. 
l.iKal newspapers bewailed the toss. Then 
City Representative Joseph LaSala wrote 
the Philadelphia Inquirer to confess, "I 
am the ogre who made the decision not 
to spend $45,000 on this delightful piece 
of sculpture.” 

That same day, E. Eugene Dixon, mil¬ 
lionaire owner of the Philadelphia 76ers 
and the chairman of the Philadelphia Art 
Commission, phoned LaSala. “Buy love, 
Joe, " he said. "Whatever it costs. I'll pay 
for it." Fortunately, love was still for sale, 
and LaSala negotiated a new price—$35,- 
000. LOVE will be back on its pedestal, 
where it belon|^, this week and, as La¬ 
Sala says, "it never should have left in 
the first place.” 
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maintains that when 

you’re doing business in the Orient, it’s important to have 
convenient travel connections. 

Connections like the four SAS express routes with nine 
weekly flights from Copenhagen. 

SAS has a way and a day to suit the traveler’s timetable, 
and TIME’S international editions have a way of suiting SAS. 

What suits SAS most is the fact that 64% of the affluent 
readers of TIME’S international editions travel outside their 
own countries at least once a year. And SAS gets their 
attention. It has proven to be a first-class connection. 

TIME 


for rnultinati^Qnal marketing 






































The Project 
with a heart 

One of the world’s most valued assets- 
medical knowledge-is urgently needed 
today by people in developing areas 
at home and abroad. 

Help relay this precious gift of HOPE. 
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“1 thought I was due for a 
pleasant film experience," says 
Candice Bergen, who was last 
seen slugging it out with Gian- 
cario GlamM in Italian Director 
Una Wertmuller’s feminist trea¬ 
tise The End of the World In 
Our Usual Bed in a Night Full 
of Rain. This time the title is a 
c\nc\t—Oliver's Story. A con¬ 
tinuation of l.x>ve Story, it also 
stars Ryan O'Neal, who falls in 
love with Marcic Bonwit, an 
executive in her family’s de¬ 
partment store. Alas, Oliver 
and Marcie do not wind up to¬ 
gether “She's a woman who 
works, who wants a relation¬ 
ship. but not at the expense of 
her life,” says Bergen, 32, add¬ 
ing sweetly, “like most of us ” 



People 


Once he was a graceful 
Gold Glove outfielder and .300 
hitter for the St. Louis Cardi¬ 
nals, earning $90,000 a year 
But when the Cardinals tried to 
trade Curt Flood to the Philadel¬ 
phia Phillies in 1969. he filed a 
suit challenging baseball's re¬ 
serve .system. Said he: “1 am a 
man. not a consignment of 
goods to be bought and sold." 
The Supreme Court upheld the 
reserve system, and an angry 
Flood quit baseball, drifting 
around the world, tending his 
own bar on the Spanish island 
of Majorca and painting por¬ 
traits for $350 and up. Now 
that baseball players are free at 
last. Flood, 40, has returned to 
the game as a radio broadcast¬ 
er for the Oakland A's. "I'm as 
nervous as a rookie,” he said 
before his debut, where he 
made a hit with his delivery but 
struck out on analysis. “I've 
been kidded,” he said modest¬ 
ly, “that my job is to catch foul 
balls headed for the booth.” 



Joey TravoHa tries show Uz 


a movie contract. Joey has also 
cut his first single The title. / 
Don't Want to (To. Where, Joey, 
where? 


Are you ready for two Tra¬ 
voltas? As Saturday Night 
Fever continues to turn on the 
fans. Join's elder brother Joey, 
27, has decided to cash in on 
the family name. “Things arc 
hot for me now." says Joey, 
who once taught emotionally 
disturbed children in Engle¬ 
wood. N.J. With $5,000 from 
John, 24, Joey headed for Hol¬ 
lywood, where he turned down 
a part in a TV pilot because the 
role was too much like his 
brother’s in Welcome Back, 
Kotter. But he managed to sign 


Robert F, Kennedy Jr. knows 
tough competition when he 
.sees it. “If he goes into pol¬ 
itics, I stay out," he announced, 
eying OavM Elsenhower. The 
two got together in Manhattan 
at the invitation of a new mag¬ 
azine, Your Place, which has 
published an interview with 
each of them. Both Robert, 
24. and David, 30, admit that 
coming from prominent polit¬ 
ical families poses problems. 
Robert, a student at the Lon¬ 
don School of Eainomics, re¬ 
calls the “white rage" he felt 
when he was a Harvard un¬ 


dergraduate and a lecturer de¬ 
scribed J.FJC as “macho, a 
Harvard jix:ko type.” But over¬ 
all. he concedes that being a 
Kennedy means "the balance 
is in my favor." As for David, 
who IS living with his wife Ju- 
Hs near her father’s complex 
at San Clemente and writing 
a biography of his grandfather, 
he says that sc^mething of Res 
must have rubbed off on him 
“1 don’t feel pressured as in¬ 
tensely anywhere else as on a 
golf course." he told Your 
Place “A 3-li putt is really a 
test of your moral and intel¬ 
lectual capacity ’ 


On the Record 

A. Bartlett damattl, the new 

president of Yale University 
“In 15 years, Yale will be more 
expensive, there will be I mil¬ 
lion fewer Id-year-olds, the ca¬ 
pacity to place Ph D.s will be 
rarer, the young faculty is in¬ 
creasingly in despair. But we 
cannot retreat into a siege 
mentality ’ 

John Ehrllchman, former presi¬ 
dential assistant who just got 
oiii of jail, on Richard Nixon: 
“I have done my lime. 1 don’t 
think he is ever going to stop 
doing his time.' 

Lord Kenneth Clark, narrator of 
TV's Civiltsation ■ "I still go to 
Chartres cathedral each year 
and to the Parthenon every 
three years. Very good Keeps 
your standards high. ” 
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Economy & Business 


The Dangers of Budget Bloat 


Washington s free-for-all spending just makes inflation worse 



E ven conservatives now accept that 
moderate deficit spending is often 
necessary to lift the economy out of 
a recession. Fair enough, but as the U.S. 
enters the fourth year of recovery, deficit 
spending is reaching tidal wave proptir- 
ttons. The deficit called for in Jimmy Car¬ 
ter's budget for fiscal 1979 is $60.6 bil¬ 
lion, and It promises to keep the fttxxl of 
red ink cresting at least through 1980 and 
probably much longer 

The dizzy growth of the deficit must 
be reversed because it condemns the U.S 
to unending inflation, sapping not only 
the nation's economic vitality but even 
the strength of its political institutions 
When the Government spends beyond its 
means, the Federal Reserve Board con¬ 
fronts a cruel choice If it prints more 
money to accommodate the Govern¬ 
ment’s heavy borrowing, it feeds inflation. 
If the hoard refuses to print the money, it 
risks creating a recession, because the 
Government sops up so much credit that 
little is left for private borrowers 

Congress is only making the deficit 
problem worse. As next week's deadline 
approaches for House approval of the so- 
called target budget, which will determine 
the bsisic size of fiscal 1979 spending. 


many of the 435 Congressmen are rush¬ 
ing to push various pet projects into the 
overloaded document, lixpenditures for 
agriculture, education, community devel¬ 
opment and veterans' benefits all have 
been increased by at least SI billion more 
than Carter proposed. Complains House 
Budget Committee Chairman Robert 
Giaimo of Connecticut: “We've got to stop 
all these bright little ideas from being 
passed You add them up and multiply 
by 435 and you've got trouble." 

In recent weeks Congress has grown 
uneasy about the size of the deficit, but in¬ 
stead of acting to limit spending, a move¬ 
ment is gaining ground to reduce or delay 
the $25 billion tax cut that Carter plans 
for October. Doing that might crimp the 
growth of the economy. It would be far 
better to reduce spending and use part of 
the savings to cut taxes. 

The problem is that Congress has his¬ 
torically viewed the very idea of budget 
cutting as rather like repealing Christmas. 
Special-interest groups instantly howl, 
and Congress listens. .The groups are as 
large as the 34 million Social Security ben¬ 
eficiaries and as small as the 1,700 bee¬ 
keepers who this year will draw $2.9 mil¬ 
lion in federal indemnities because their 


bees may have been harmed by Govern¬ 
ment spraying of pesticide. 

Beyond that, many of Washington’s 
ever multiplying programs provide fund¬ 
ing commitments that grow automatically 
with the population or the inflation rate. 
In the past ten years, the share of the bud¬ 
get consumed by these programs has in¬ 
creased from less than 30% to nearly 45%. 
Because of all these factors, perhaps as 
much as 90'^! of the entire budget is treat¬ 
ed as politically untouchable by Congress. 

All this makes a mockery of Carter’s 
vow to discipline the budget process by re¬ 
quiring each department to justify every 
dollar in its annual spending request. That 
approach, known as ‘zero-bas^ budget¬ 
ing.” is saving little or no money and is 
simply creating a lot more paper work. 

The President has abandoned his 
campaign pledge to balance the budget 
by 1981. and the Office of Management 
and Budget admits that a 1981 deficit of 
“around $10 billion” is more likely. If 
present spending trends continue, the Ad¬ 
ministration will not come anywhere near 
the target. In fact, computer projections 
by Data Resour3es, Inc., show that if the 
Administration gets Just a few bad breaks 
—a continued substantial upward thrust 
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in food prices, sporadic big increases in 
the cost of imported oil—the deficit could 
explode to S220 billion in 1987. 

The first step to prevent such a di¬ 
saster is for Carter to block spending from 
goi^ any higher; he can do this by ad¬ 
hering to his pledge to veto bills that 
would push the budget above his suggest¬ 
ed $300.2 billion. In addition, although 
most of the 1979 budget is fixed in stone, 
some cuts can be made. Wisconsin's Wil¬ 
liam Proxmire, chairman of the Senate 
Banking Committee, ambitiously calls for 
a total reduction of as much as 1%. Jack 
Carlson, chief economist of the U.S 
Chamber of Commerce, urges a 2% 
across-the-board reduction, amounting to 
SIO billion. At the least. Carter has to 
start pressing Congress to accept even 
sharper reductions in the rate of spend¬ 
ing growth in fiscal 1980 and later years 
The only way to do that is for some “un¬ 
controllable" spending to be controlled, 
some "mandated" programs to be unman¬ 
dated. Among the fastest growing. 

Federal Pensions. Spending for civil ser¬ 
vice and military pensions has surged 
from less than $3 billion in 1955 to $20 bil¬ 
lion annually A SI5.000-a-year Govern¬ 
ment worker can retire at 55. after 30 
years of service, and draw $703 a month, 
with cost of living increases. After 20 
years, a member of the military can re¬ 
tire with an inflation-prtKifed pension 
j equal to 50% of his salary, then, as a vet- 
; eran. he gets preference for a civil ser¬ 
vice job If he had joined the armed foic- 
es at age 17, he could leave at 37, go to 
work as a federal civilian employee, re¬ 
tire at 67 and draw Social Security, mil¬ 
itary and civil service pensions an at once. 

Grants to States. Federal grants-in-aid 
to state and local governments have just 
about doubled from $43 billion in 1973 to 
Carter's recommended $85 btllion in fis¬ 
cal 1979. But 44 of the nation's states are 
awash in budget surpluses that total $10 
billion. So why did Congress this year ap¬ 
propriate $250 million just to help them 
fill potholes in their streets? A portion of 
the money that Washington will give to 
slate and Ux:al governments in 1978 is 
supposed to be spent for receiision-hght- 
ing public works projects, the funds keep 
pouring in. even though the recession is 
over and unemployment dropped last 
month to a 3Vj-year low of 6' i. 

Education. Since 1972. aid to education 
has more than tripled, to $3 2 billion. Typ¬ 
ical of the excess is the interest-subsidized 
student loan program, which began in the 
mid-1960s to help needy children go to 
college. Students now qualify if theu" fam¬ 
ilies earn up to $25,000, and defaults have 
soared. Next year's default write-offs and 
interest charges will cost the Government 
$670 million. Yet Congress is considering 
spending perhaps as much as $3 billion a 
year more to allow any student, no mat¬ 
ter how wealthy, to qualify for a loan. 

Additional waste is contained in the 
panoply of programs for elementary and 
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secondary schools. So-called impact-aid 
funding, started during the Korean War 
to help educate children from G.l fam¬ 
ilies. has been unnecessarily broadened to 
cover children of all federal workers, at a 
cost of $712 million annually A bill now 
in the House would lift this to $1 3 bil¬ 
lion by 1980. Not many Congressmen will 
oppose it. 411 of them come from dis¬ 
tricts that will benefit 

Social Security. Now the largest single 
program in the budget. Social Security has 
grown from $17 5 billion in 1965 to as 
much as $133 billion next fiscal year. Con¬ 
gress saved the whole program from even¬ 
tual bankruptcy only by passing a .Social 
Security tax increase of $227 billion over 
the next ten years, by far the largest 
peacetime revenue-raising measure in the 
nation's history Collapse threatened be¬ 
cause StKial Security payments have been 
automatically increased to offset inHation. 
a scheme that does more to spread the 
plague than cure it Nobody wants to re¬ 
duce current benefits, but their future 
growth can be contained The ri-sing cost 
of health care has also burdened the pro¬ 
gram. Beginning in 1966. low-cost med¬ 
ical care for the cUlcily has been provid¬ 
ed by Social Sivurity through the 
Medicare program but without sufficient 
funds to do the job 

Defense. Though the nation has been at 
tieace for the past five years, military- 
spending has grown by Money is 

wasted by maintaining dozens of unnec¬ 
essary defense bases, many of which were 
set up during World War II when 12 mil¬ 
lion men and women were in the services. 

V 2 million now Rcixirts Time Wash¬ 
ington Correspondent Simmons Fentress. 
"There is no compelling strategic or eco¬ 
nomic reason not to shut down such large 
military training ba.ses as Fort Dix. N.J . 
or Fort Jackson. SC But there arc po¬ 
litical reasons Foi six years the Penta¬ 
gon has been trying lo close the training 
facilities at Fort Di\. and for six years 
the effort has lieen fought off by the New 
Jersey congrcssion.il delegation" Last 
month Defense .Secietary Harold Brown 
joined the battle all over again, announc¬ 
ing a plan to phase out the Fort Dix fa¬ 
cilities and climin.itc or consolidate 84 
other buses. The s,iMng would be $337 
million a year, but at a cost of 23.200 jobs, 
and Congressmen in the affected districts 
are up in arms 

Cutting the budget down to affordable 
size would not mean unraveling every 
spending program, but would require a 
sober reappraisal of what Government 
can and should accomplish The basic 
question is whether even the world's 
wealthiest nation has the resources to 
heap one program on top of another with 
little thought to the ainsequences. Some 
of the goals are admirable, but the run¬ 
away spending is producing a stumbling 
nanny-state that tries to help powerful 
special interests but in fact hurts the whole 
nation by ravaging it with inflation. ■ 
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I mport I nfla tion 

Foreign products are going up 

W hen the sharp dechne of the dollar 
began eight months ago. most 
Americans figured that the only major 
victims would be tourists- they would need 
more dollars to buy foreign trinkets. Now 
the greenback’s sickness is infecting all 
Americans. Foreign sellers are increasing 
their prices to compensate for the dollar’s 
fall, and some U.S. manufacturers of com¬ 
petitive products have felt freer to follow 
through with price rises of their own. 

Toyota, Datsun and Volkswagen all 
raised prices last month by 3.9% to 5.4%', 
about the same time. Ford Motor Co lift¬ 
ed prices on three of its smaller models 
Indeed, major foreign carmakers have 
raised prices five or six times during the 
past year, making it easier for Detroit to 
post increases. 

Rises on other imports are adding to 
the pressure: a Pentax camera (hat cost 
S285 late last year will soon be up to $330; 
in two months a Swiss Omega watch has 
jumped $100. to $495 Wholesale jewelry 
prices, pushed up by rising gold prices as 
the dollar has waned, were up 30% last 
month. In the Washi^ton, D.C, area, 
half a gallon of Johnnie Walker Red La¬ 
bel Scotch is up $1, as is a fifth of Cour- 
voisier cognac; wine importers have said 
that price increases are coming. 

"Sympathetic” price rises by U.S. 
makers of similar products are likely to 
follow, digging deeper still into the pock¬ 
et of the U S. consumer. The Treasury es¬ 
timates that the decline in the dollar will 
increase the inflation rate by one-half 
point this year—-and that adds up to bil¬ 
lions in added costs for cars, cameras, 
cheese and other imports. ■ 



Psst ... want to buy a hot 
50-ton bulldozer? 


T he urgent appeal from the Daily Ex¬ 
press, a trucking company, went out 
to thousands of transport firms around 
the U.S.. “On April 19 at approximately 
5 p.m., our 42-fl. flatbed trailer was 
stolen from the lot of Continental Can 
Co., Bedford Heights, Ohio. Two Inter¬ 
national Harvester Payloaders were on 
the trailer.” 

Nothing was ever heard again of the 
two $35,000 Payloaders. A witness re¬ 
members that another tractor truck sim¬ 
ply hooked on to the trailer and drove it 
away The driver seemed to know exact¬ 
ly what he was doing and aroused no sus¬ 
picion. Nor was it the company’s first ex¬ 
perience. A year ago, two J.I. Case 
backhoes (trench diggers), worth $18,000 
each, were stolen the same way. 

Theft of heavy construction equip¬ 
ment is a sore topic among contractors, 
equipment dealers and earner operators. 
The Associated General Contractors of 
America estimates that thefts total more 
than $500 million annually The recov¬ 
ery rate is only 5% to 10%', v. 70% for 
stolen cars. Equipment thieves are spe¬ 
cialists, probably organized gangs work¬ 
ing with a few crooked employees. Al¬ 
most invariably, they arrange to fence 
the machinery before they steal it. Says 
FBI Special Agent James Cadigan: “They 
do their window-shopping before they 
go into the store.” 

For marginal and ,not-so-margtnal 
contractors, there is much temptation to 
get cut-rate gear in order to avoid the 
enormous inflation in heavy equipment 
prices. Example: an International Har¬ 
vester crawler loader costs $72,000, up 
from $45,000 five years ago. 

Thieves sell such machines at bar¬ 
gain prices, a stolen $60,000 International 
crawler tractor was offered at $35,000 to 
one potential buyer, who became sus¬ 
picious and called the cops. Usually this 
equipment is left on the job site when 
work crews head home. Watchmen are 
too expensive for many contractors, and 
(he ones that are post^ are easily over¬ 
powered by thieves. Slays Hugh Goulding, 
vice president of Howell Tractor and 
Equipment Co., “The thieves simply 
winch it onto a lowboy trailer and drive 
it away." 

S ome of the stolen equipment is enor¬ 
mous. A 50-ton crawler bulldozer was 
stolen from a Chicago-area dealer and 
hauled away on a weekend, when this 
kind of equipment is forbidden on the 
highways. A full 13H ft. wide, the ma¬ 
chine is worth $130,000. It was later 
traced through Indiana and finally dis¬ 
appeared forever in the coal-mining area 
ofKentucky. ■ 
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L aker’s J ackpot 

A lift for Atlantic traffic 

F reddie Laker, the poor man’s Pegasus, 
is walking on air. His Laker Airways’ 
no-frills Skytrain, a bold gamble to lure 
passengers between New York and Lon¬ 
don with a pinchpenny rdund-trip fare of 
$245, is paying off like the Irish Sweep- 
stakes. After seven months of operation, 
an ebullient Laker reported last week: 
“We’ve carried 117,000 passengers, aver¬ 
aged a 78% load factor and grossed some 
$14 million”—$1.5 million of it in profit. 

Last week the British government 
granted Laker permission to offer a sim¬ 
ilar daily flight between Los Angeles and 
London for $382 round trip, beginning 
Sept. 26. This week Laker is adding a Boe¬ 
ing 707 to the McDonnell Douglas DC-10 
on the New York-London run and dou¬ 
bling daily flights to two. He has two more 
DC-10s on order and expects to sign up 
soon for yet another two. 

His success, notably among (he young 
(three-quarters of Skytrain passengers are 
under 34), has helped all transatlantic 
traffic. Competing carriers have followed 
Laker’s lead and lured new passengers by 
offering New York-London stand-by 
fares of $256, v. the basic economy rate 
of $626. Braniff now has a Dallas-London 
flight for $398. Latest figures, comparing 
April results with those of the same month 
a year ago, show that Pan Am’s trans¬ 
atlantic load factor was 62%, up from 
54%; TWA’s surged to 72%, up from 59%. 

laker expects to do much better than 
competing lines during the peak season. 
On June I, thsgi will increase stand-by 
fares to $299. But fearless Freddie, un¬ 
willing to toy with success, will continue 
j to offer round trips at $245. ■ 
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Former Store ManaKer Bangtager as guard 


Better Down 
Than Out 

An alternative to retirement 

T he new U S law extending mandatory 
retirement from 65 to 70 will leave 
less room at the top for aspiring younger 
people and. some managers fear, could 
lead to a sclerosis in the executive ranks 
Denmark has produced a partial answer 
to these problems. Nicknamed "decruit- 
ment," it involves recycling older middle 
and top managers to lower-level jobs. 

The country's largest private employ¬ 
er, Co-Op Denmark, which run^ depart¬ 
ment stores and supermarkets (sales SI 9 
billion), has started a policy of freezing 
promotions of top managers after age SO 
and decruiting them at 60 Already more 
than 40 store managers have moved down 
and taken pay cuts of one-third to one- 
half: Tage Nielsen. 56, now works as an 
office clerk, Edmond Glud, 64. switched 
to the mail department, Sigvald Bangsag- 
er. 62. cuts a fine figure as a security guard 
Says he: “You have to know when your 
time IS up. when you’re burned out" 
Adds Poul Jensen, a former director who 
now works in marketing liaison- "Why 
shouldn't a manager work as a mailman? 
Any kind of work deserves respect " 

Co-Op Denmark is pioneering the de- 
cruitment program, and a survey of 1,285 
Danish managers over 50 showed that 
70% preferred downgrading to retire¬ 
ment. Knud Ovens, 56, the chief exec¬ 
utive of another Danish firm. Ferrosan, 
which manufactures pharmaceuticals, 
moved down to work half time in long¬ 
term planning. With decruitmenl, some 
people expect to work past 80. But, warns 
Ebbe Groes. 66, the former chief of Co- 
Op Denmark, who stepped aside last year 
and now helps represent the company in 
Its overseas affairs, “if you give the for¬ 
mer top executive any authority over his 
successor, the system will not work. I now 
give advice only when I am asked.” ■ 
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Economy & Business^ 

Exgcu^ve View/Marshall Loeb 

“Coming Right with Peopie” 

T hey are worried about a lot more than just production and profits The tem¬ 
per of the times has moved them they see the rattletrap slums as they are 
driven in from the suburbs, they hcai ihcir young managers, products of the ’60s, 
speak of dreams unfulfilled, they listen to then wises and daughters tell of sex 
discrimination 

The men at the lop in business - -a bit sclf-coiiscious that theirs is a white, 
male domain-are lining to resiiond Most are struggling with ways to hire, 
train and promote more women, blacks .ind llispamcs. Some are iiying to use 
their capital and intellect to levive the cities Almost ail are attempting, in one 
way or anothei. to improve society 

Coy Eklund, 62. president of the 1 quiiable Life Assurance Society, calls 
this "the spirit of coming right with people " Hedix‘s what he can. whether by sit¬ 
ting on the boards iif a fistful ol black. Puerto Rican. Indian and women s or¬ 
ganizations or by compiling a dictionary of the Chippewa language the grew up 
neara Chippewa reservation in Minnesota) I klund views the world with the per¬ 
petual optimism of the insurance salesman, and one of his happiest days came a 
few Thursdays ago, when he named 47 new corporate officers Thirteen are 
women -and that goes far beyond tokenism In all. the Equitable has 28 wom¬ 
en officers, assistant vice presidents 01 higher, and four women directors Ten 
blacks and Hispanics arc also officers 

Eklund dislikes such terms as ''quotas ' and "reverse discrimination ' In¬ 
stead. he speaks of goals ' and 'accelerated de¬ 
velopment " He sets the hiring and promotion 
goals and pas.ses the word down from the lop 
that managers had better meet them, “because 
It's part of their own iserformance evaluation 
“You have to force youi-self to consider si'ime 
minority and women candidates for every pio- 
motion that's coining up." says Eklund “Then 
pick only people w ho arc qualified, but don't make 
a major issue of who is best qualified There has 
never been a promotion program in any com¬ 
pany where the best-qualified person got the job 
in every instance ' The same is true, he adds, of 
hiring Of the agents to be hired by the Equi¬ 
table this year, IS'i will be women. I2'r blacks. 

6t-; Hispanics. People down the line attest that 
this .system is drawing in all sorts of talent that 
previously had been passed by 

From his high scvmetimes lonely perch, the The Equitable’s Coy Ekhmd 
Equitable’s chief has a unique means of keeping 

m touch He has set up three panels of employees—for women, minorities and 
middle manager, and he meets with each for a long afieriuwn six times a 
year, answering questions and listening to proposals 

At one meeting a young black advises Eklund that the company should be re¬ 
cruiting more people at black colleges. But, asks Eklund. isn't it enough that the 
Equitable is hiiing blacks at integrated universities' No, responds the young 
man, “because kids coming out of black colleges don't have as much entree to 
the corporate structure.'' 

Then a black woman asks what the company's policy is on investment in de¬ 
pressed neighboi hoods Eklund replies that the company invests where its money 
will be safe, profitable and sivcially beneficial "Those are the three tests " I hat's 
not enough, the woman insists. "People today are more ciineenied about the lit¬ 
tle guy We should put more of our money into 'tuining neighbcirhixids. those 
that are socially declining." 

Later, expanding on his philosophy. Eklund fxnnis to all the millions that 
his company has invested in the central cities in Pittsburgh. St I ouis. Detioit 
and Atlanta Yes, it has made a profit, but not always top proht It has started 
the country's largest “nunorily small-busincss mveslmeni company." and Ek¬ 
lund knows that that will not pay oft'big. 

"To cater only to the maximization of profits is to invite corixiratc dcxim." he 
says. “In this country, we've developed corporate enterprise by reason of the w ill 
of the people The only way that we will continue to have the support of the peo¬ 
ple who enfranchised us is to perform in ways that are six-ially desirable. If we do 
not. somebody will blow the w histle on the corporate enterprise system." 
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Alaskan crude, which must be shipped 

Battling the West Coast Oil Glut California crude, which is shut in; and 

- - - ---- - — -;— 50,000 bbl. of residuals. Jimmy Carter is 

A preference for imported sweet over California sour considering federal action to ease the glut 

As one step, he could impose some re- 

W Ill's (he White House continues to $4 and $8 a bbl into a federal pool, which strictions on Indonesian oil imiwrts. But 

urge Americans to conserve energy Eastern refiners draw on to buy cxpcn- he is more likely to cut the entitlements 

by driving at 55 m p h. and turning off sive opfx oil. Consequently, refineries fees further—perhaps as much as $3—giv- 

the air conditioning, a severe oil glut is have to pay about the same for Califor- ing the refiners more incentive to install 

building west of the Rockies At times, nia oil as they do for imports—or not that the equipment needed to refine more sour 

as many as 20 bulging tankers have been much less Few buyers want the Califor- crude into high-quality fuels, 

backed up in California’s Long Beach har- nia crude even at slightly cheaper prices This would not solve the immediate 
bor. Nearly half a million barrels of Alas- because it is “.sour.” high-sulfur oil. It is ^ problem of finding an inexpensive and ef- 

kan crude, which oilmen had originally costlier to refine because it produces less | ficienl way to move Alaskan oil to mar- 

figured would go to the West Coast, are re- gasoline and other clean fuels than Alas- | kets where it is really needed. Many plans 

routed daily through the Panama Canal kan oil and higher-quality imports. Itspri- have been consider^, especially because 

to the Gulf or East Coast ports at ad- mary end-product is a high-polluting re- Alaskan oil shipped through the Panama 

ditional costs of more than $1 million, sidual fuel Canal is even costlier.than OPEC oil on 

And although independent California oil- Governor Jerry Brown condemns the the East Coast. One idea is a three-way 
men are protesting a surplus that has price-propping entitlements scheme as "a trade. Alaskan oil could be shipped to Ja- 

forced them to close, or “shut in. ” some classic case of bureaucratic constipation," pan, replacing OPEC oil that would then 

wells, the West Coast continues to im- and urges President Carter “to seriously be sent to the U.S. East Coast. Problem: 

port 400.000 bbl a day from Indonesia, consider junking the whole program ” the export of Alaskan crude would raise 

a political storm in the U S. 

There is much more support for build¬ 
ing pipelines to link West Coast oil termi¬ 
nals with refineries in the Midwest. Stan¬ 
dard Oil Co of Ohio has the most 
promising plan. It wants to buy 1.026 
miles of underused natural gas pipelines 
and construct 230 miles of new line to link 
Long Beach with Midland, Texas; from 
that point, the oil would head east through 
existing pipelines The $500 million pro¬ 
ject could carry half a million barrels a 
day and would cost considerably less than 
tanker transport. The Government has 
strongly supported the idea for four years, 
but the project has bogged down while its 
backers await California permits. 

S tate authorities worry about air pol¬ 
lution, particularly the hydrcxiarbons 
that will escape when the tankers unload 
at Long Beach. The California Air Re¬ 
sources Board argues that pollution in the 
Los Angeles area is already higher than 
federal standards permit. Under the Fed- 
This bizarre situation has been caused Late last year. Carter tried to aid Cal- cral Clean Air Act the board has ruled 

by a combination of bad planning, bu- ifornia producers by cutting the entitle- that Sohio can build only if the company 

reaucratic bungling and environmentalist menis obligation on their oil by $1 74. But pays for a trade-off: it must locate an ex- 

zeal. Contrary to the expectations of oil this had little impact, and political pres- isting local industrial polluter and assume 

companies when the Alaskan pipeline sures would probably prevent this inef- the cost for it to clean up its emissions 

was proposed, the West Cc>ast states just ficient program from being ended even more than Sohio's oil will foul the 

cannot use all the North Slope output of California aggravated its problem, air. The oil company has accepted the 
1,2 million bbl. a day, primarily because however, by banning the burning of high- trade-off and is talking with Southern Cal- 
energy-saving measures have cut antic- sulfur, dirty residuals such as those pro- ifornia Edison about spending some $100 

ipated demand A federal oil-pricing duced from California oil. Not only must million to buy the latest in expensive 

scheme has further reduced the use of Cal- refiners who buy Californian pay about smokestack air scrubbers for the utility, 

ifornta's own oil within the state the same price as for higher-qualiiy crude Edison has not yet agreed to accept this 

The federal “entitlements ' program, and spend more on processing; they must gift horse. Even if the Sohio project is ap- 

introduced after the jarring rise in OPEC also find a home for the residuals—either proved soon, it cannot accommodate all 

prices, was designed to average out the store them up or ship them to the only the West Coast surplus, or even begin to 

prices that all refineries around the na- markets available, which are out of state, ease it, before 1981. Only a dramatic re- 

tion paid for oil; that way. refineries (and To reduce these problems, very clean, adjustment in complicated Government 

voters) in the East would not suffer much low-sulfur “sweet” oil especially suitable oil-pricing policies, freeing the market 

higher oil prices because of their larger de- for gasoline is still being imported from from entitlemeqjs, will solve the basic 

pendency on imports. In practice, refin- Indonesia in large quantities. problems facing shut-in California pro- 

ers in California can buy local oil at rough- In fact, there are several surpluses, ducers and energy-hungry East Coast 

ly $4a bbl., but they have tosend between amounting daily to some 500,000 bbl. of- consumers. ■ 



Ships at anchor outside Long Beach, many of^^ch are waiting t o unload e ll 

A combination of bad planning, bureaucratic bungling and environmental zeal 
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Oet^jiwrAMnCMMtparclMt on tha $39,500 CMMtroMittw’ An Excallbiir, one of the chsslost chariots since OMfoU of Romo 


Living 


Autos That Make the Statusphere 


A $60,000 replicar can get you there in no time 

ll|'ve had four Ex-es," burbles Phyllis 


one. It’s my Ex I love.” Comedienne Dil- 
ler is not celebrating postmarital reruns 
She IS lauding her sleek, faithful, potent 
Excalibur. which to anyone not hopelessly 
besotted with Arthurian lore means an 
automobile. Not just any automobile, but 
one of the classiest, flashiest chariots to 
make the scene since the fail of Rome. 
Only 280 of these imperial vehicles are 
handmade each year in Milwaukee, and 
anyone with $27,200 in cash and as loud 
a voice as Phyllis Diiler's can have a new 
Ex in the driveway within four months 
or so. 

There are other automotive routes 
to the statusphere. other limited- 
edition models that will guarantee 
gawps and gawks and parking 
space wherever one goes. They are 
not like the Mercedes and the 
Rolls-Royce, which are (relative¬ 
ly) mass manufactured and as 
common in some moneyed turf as 
hogs in a holler. Whereas most 
toys for the rich look as if they 
had all come from the same de¬ 
partment store, a replicated Due- 
senberg SSJ or Auburn 866 boat- 
tail speedster is not something 
your dentist or psychiatrist is apt 
to call his own. 

In the history of automotive 
design, the Italians have contrib¬ 
uted passion: the French, intellec¬ 
tuality; the English, quiet luxury; 
and the Germans and Ameticans, 
engineering. To the delight of 
shahs and stars and the merely 
rich, the new replicars combine 
ail these elements, making even a 
run to the deli a royal procession. 

Such a drive can be an ego trip. Or 


and leather, the closeness to the road, a 
sense of individualism preserved on the 
all-too-homogeni/ed human highway 
None of these cars, however distinc¬ 
tive. can be called originals—which may 
be all to the good. Those old Auburns and 
Stutees and Cords were by present-day 
standards woefully underpowered and un¬ 
dersprung. cranky and uncomfortable. 
The best and brightest new chariots have 
power brakes and steering, automatic 
transmission, air conditioning, pushbut¬ 
ton everything, burnished walnut burl 
paneling, 18 layers of paint, bark-tanned 
glove-leather upholstery, gold-plated fix¬ 
tures, eight-track stereo and, at extra cost, 
carpeting of ermine, mink or chinchilla 



A $50,0001970 Cord NIoiM 014, rmOca of the 1937 Cord 010 


it can be a rediscovery of old ox _ _ 

ciienients; the fragrance of wood Lohw the roof, press the pedal and switch on the Cole Porter 


And they arc all built around American- 
made engines and drive trains. 

The Excalibur, which echoes the lines 
of the classic "28 SSK Mercedes-Benz, 
comes close to being an original, ev¬ 
erything save the 454-cu-in, 215-net- 
h.p. Chevrolet V-8 engine is built from 
hubs up in Milwaukee. The $64,500 Stulz 
Blackhawk Vf starts out as a new wide- 
track Pontiac Grand Prix, which is sent 
to Turin, where Italian descendants of 
descendants of coachmakers handcraft 
a body of 18-gauge steel (twice the weight 
of Mercedes metal), the Shah of Iran is 
said to have ordered twelve of them. 

B ut wait' Attendez! The superchariot 
around no one else’s corner is le 
Clenet. a car that evokes Gatsbyesque 
images but is a wholly new design Alain 
C16nct. 33, is the son of one of France’s 
biggest Ford dealers. After three years 
of design-by-committee for American 
Motors in Detroit, he dropped out 
to Santa Barbara to make a car 
that would be "a personal state¬ 
ment ■’ His first two-seater road¬ 
ster was the smash hit of the 
1976 Los Angeles auto show. 
Now, with 55 employees en¬ 
sconced in a five-story building 
at the Santa Barbara airport. 
Cldnet buys new Mercury Cou¬ 
gars, strips them to the chassis, 
moves the 4()0-cu -in., V-8 engine 
3 ft. aft for better roadability, and 
builds his car. Each one lakes 
1,800 hours of handwork and costs 
$39,5(K) The names of hammerer, 
upholsterer and painter are en¬ 
graved on the doorjambs If there 
is such a thing as a Rodin of the 
road, this is it 

A lot of Americans these days 
have fallen out of love with con¬ 
ventional cars But as CI6nets, Ex- 
caliburs, Stutzes. Auburns and 
Cords show, the romance is still 
there. Lower the roof, turn the 
key, press the pedal, switch on the 
Cole Porter, and 1930 is over the 
nexthill... ■ . 
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Televisfon 


Waiting for Freddie: Part 1 

Comedy, sci-fi and girls, girls, girls... 


E ach year television executives perform 
Iheir own rites of spring. They hide 
away in dark screening rooms, watch doz¬ 
ens of hours of pilots for new shows, then 
emerge, red-eyed but exultant, to an¬ 
nounce what the American public will see 
in the fall. La.st week bivth ABC and CBS 
ended their ceremonies with the tradition¬ 
al flourish of self-congratulatory press re¬ 
leases. NBC was due to announce its sched¬ 
ule this week. This year, however, the 
ceremony seems more like a rehearsal 
than the real thing- Fred Silverman, the 
high priest of programming, hits yet to 
make his entrance, and everybody in TV 
is waiting for Freddie 

Hired away from abc by nbc last Jan- 
uai 7 . at a reported salary of $1 million a 
year, Silverman has assumed enormous, 
almost mythical dimensions in an indus¬ 
try noted for its downbeat cynicism 
"Freddie is going to change the face of 
network television," proclaims Pnxluccr 
James Komack Back. Kotter) 



"Freddie not only knows how to make a 
show strong," says Producer Tom Miller 
[Happy Days. Laveme and Shirley), “but 
he can also bring an opixising show to its 
knees by tiguring out its weaknesses and 
by counterprogramming against it." 


Unfortunately, the myth will not be 
tested for another month. Silverman's 
contract with ABC does not run out until 
June 8, and he does not become the new 
president of last-place NBC, the all¬ 
thumbs network, until the day after. 
Though Freddie, if his past record is any 
guide, IS not likely to cut off many heads, 
he is certain to make major changes be¬ 
fore he has twirled three times in his new 
swivel chair. "One thing he will do. is 
break up those long, indecisive meetings 
at NBC," says Producer Grant Tinker (The 
Mary Tyler Moore Show). "NBC is really 
one long meeting, and he'll stick fire¬ 
crackers under the chairs at those end¬ 
less sessions." NBC’s programmers know 
that whatever they do this month may 
be rescinded next month. “Does NBC’s fall 
schedule mean anything?" asks Adman 
Lou Dorkin, a .senior vice president of 
Dancer Fitzgerald Sample "That's the 
$64,000 question. 1 can't imagine any line¬ 
up they announce being taken very se¬ 
riously until Silverman gets there.” 

ABC, which Silverman helped push to 
the lop. will still bear his stamp. Only 
three of its shows arc being canceled 
— Fish. Baretta and 7he Six Million Dol¬ 
lar Man —and all but one of its five new 


And in the Can... 

For each series on the air there are 
backups ready to po on whenever a rat¬ 
ing dips The pilots for these shows can 
cost as much as $600.(XX) For the up¬ 
coming season, the networks have fund¬ 
ed 149 pilots, some of which are analyzed 
for its clients hy the ad agency Dancer 
Fitzgerald Sample Kxcerpts. 

Callfotnla GIris (NBCI A bikini-clad com¬ 
edy about two 18-year-old girls who 
want to be lifeguards. One. sarcastic 
with a gixid body, the other, a free spir¬ 
it. well tanned and not unattractive. 


Cheerteaders (NBC). A half-hour "gang 
comedy" about life through the ever ac¬ 
tive perspective of the pom-pom girls. 

Dog Patrol (ABC). An 8 o'clock-type ad¬ 
venture show featuring three police dogs 
and their human counterparts. 

El Paso Pussycats (CBS) A comedy se¬ 
ries based on the adventures and expe¬ 
riences of a cheerleading squad not un¬ 
like the Dallas Cowgirls. 

On the Loose (NBC). About three girls 
who share a Honolulu condominium... 
In the pilot, a nursery school teacher 
falls for a priest she meets in a bar. 


SIm (CBS). A female James Bond. The 
project embraces both action and 
cheesecake without laying heavy on sex 
and violence. 

Stltckos (ABC). Medical students inhabit 
a coed dorm in this comedy, which 
blends doctoring with prankish college 
enthusiasm. 

Tho Throo Wives of OavM Whoolor 

(NBC). A man and his gorgeous ex- 
wife run a photographic business that 
employs another ex-wife, a young nuid' 
el. The half-hour comedy depicts how 
he and his currest wife deal with his for¬ 
mer spouses. 


TIME, may 




series were well under way before Fred¬ 
die jumped ship for nbc For science- 
fiction fans there will be an hour-long 
show called Batile Star: Calaclica, with 
John Dykstra. who won an Academy 
Award for the special effects of Star Wars, 
working the same magic every Sunday at 
8 p.m. VegaS will follow the adventures 
of a handsome young private eye “in that 
sizzling city of beautiful women and gam¬ 
bling men," says ABC, while Taxi and 
Apple Pie are billed as comedies about 
taxi drivers and zany Americans, in that 
order. Lest anyone get the characters con¬ 
fused, the shows are scheduled for differ¬ 
ent nights. The only non-Silverman entry 
IS titled Mark & Mindy, which need only 
be as funny as its press release. “A being 
from the planet Ork ... meets a young 
and lovely earthling named Mindy. On a 
mission to observe earthlings, Mork's 
problems are multiplied by his frequent 
slips into Ork language and habits." 

The folks at CBS may not know from 


Television 

Ork, but they have noticed the success of 
ABC's own lovely earthlings. Among its 
eight new shows, the network has come 
up with two series that should be called 
Charlie's Angels //and HI, but which it 
stubbornly inststson titling The Amet icon 
Girls and Flying High. The first features 
two beautiful researchers who work for a 
TV newsmagazine like 60 Minutes Fly¬ 
ing High really ts, with three from the 
same mold parsing as stewardesses. With 
the accent on comedy, CBS is also sched¬ 
uling WKgp in Cincinnati, the saga of a 
wacky radio station Setting common 
sense against such fiuffery, Mary Tyler 
Moore will be back in a one-hour variety 
show on Sunday night 

i f CBS’s new schedule is any indication, 
the ABC formula for success—sex and 
comedy—is about to be copied by the in¬ 
dustry Even if the new .shows fail, the pi¬ 
lots that are ready to take their place are 
only more of the same “We're in the jig¬ 


Press 


Advers ary R ela tion ship 

Carter’s stand-in flops as a stand-up comic 


T he $35 prix fixe seemed a bit steep, 
but the menu sounded impressive 
enough—breast of capon cordon bleu, 
pommes rissoHes, homhe glade —and the 
comic booked for the evening was strictly 
top banane: Jimmy Carter For the first 
time in the 64 years that the White House 
Correspondents' Association has been in¬ 
viting Presidents to its annual all-in-fun 
dinner, however, the incumbent did not 
show or send his wife or his Vice President 
to fill in. 

Much of the White House press corps 
has grown increasingly unimpressed with 
Carter's abilities. But his studied absence 
was regarded as something less than a dip¬ 
lomatic bombe Said the Chicago Tri¬ 
bune's Aldo Beckman, president of the 
Correspondents' Association- “It is a ter¬ 
rible mistake for us to take ourselves so se¬ 
riously that we think that the President of 
the U.S. has to come to our dinner " 

Carter missed the event. Press Secre¬ 
tary Jody Powell was quoted as saying by 
an officer of the 700-member group, be¬ 
cause he “is near the point of exhaustion, 
he’s very tired. ” The President and Mrs. 
Carter chose instead to spend the week¬ 
end at Camp David. Vice President Wal¬ 
ter Mondale was on an eleven-day trip to 
five forei^ countries. One Carter associ¬ 
ate who did attend, Gerald Rafshoon, said 
raffishly: “Why, I just don’t understand 
why the President wouldn’t want to be in 
the sun, resting, playing tennis and relax¬ 
ing when he could be here.” 

Carter was represented on the Wash- 


I ington Hilton podium by Powell, who 
speaks for the President daily to much the 
same audience for considerably less than 
$35 a head. (Surely a fresher face was in 
order, some correspondents may have 
felt) In hts monologue, drafted by Presi¬ 
dential Gagsmith Jeriy Doolittle, Powell 
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gle stage." says Dorkin, “and all three net¬ 
works will be running girlie shows next 
year The sex is more implicit than ac¬ 
tual in those shows, and the titles are usu¬ 
ally more titillating than the shows them¬ 
selves But people do watch them." 
Instead of exciting the networks to pro¬ 
duce belter shows, this year's battle for 
ratings has only persuaded them to make 
the same shows over and over again. 

Fred Silverman’s success has hinged 
on his ability to identify with the ordinary 
viewer. When he picks a show he likes, 
chances are that 40 million or 50 million 
other people will like it loo. But now, 
through extraordinary circumstances, he 
will be programming for everyone. CBS. 
which he left in 1975, still runs many of his 
shows, including Rhoda. Good Times and 
M'*A*S*H, and ABC will do the same for 
years to come NBC will switch to the Sil¬ 
verman channel next month. It is, as the 
indusiiy cliche goes, a truly awesome, and 
not altogether settling, thought ■ 


quickly took the (iffensive, "President 
Carter wanted very much to be here to¬ 
night." he began "After all, he seldom has 
the occasion to dine with an institution 
held in lower esteem than " He did not 
finish the sentence, but went on- “He, of 
course, wanted me to express his regrets. 
Unfortunately, time does not permit me to 
say all the things that are regrettable 
about the White House correspondents " 

P owell should have quit while he was 
behind He tried a tasteless crack 
about a William Safire column "saying 
that Bob Strauss has been inflation c/ar 
for three days and nothing was any cheap¬ 
er Bob said that wasn’t true.” report^ 
Powell, who went on to quote Strauss as 
asking "What about the Pulii/er Prize'^’’ 
(Safire had just won one) “I like that, 
Jody." one listener shot back, and Powell 
riposted bitterly "Well, then, that's the 
first thing this Administration has done 
that you’ve liked." Powell also mock apol¬ 
ogized for attacking what he called "the 
imperial press." but said it so sarcastically 
that the audience grew almost palpably 
uncomfortable. When he said. "In conclu¬ 
sion,” the group burst into derisive 
applause. 

Like others present. Columnist Mary 
McGrory found Powell’s performance 
“excessive." Said she: “Most of the people 
were embarrassed and looking at the 
floor There isn't any haired toward this 
Administration, but a feeling of disap¬ 
pointment.” Indeed. Carter’s absence 
may not have troubled his assembled Bos¬ 
wells much, but the performance of his 
stand-in made a few correspondents won¬ 
der if the siege mentality in the White 
House might be even more pronounced 
than they thought. ■ 
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Newswatch/Thomas Griffith 

The Pulitzer Prizes: Giving and Taking Away 


S tmichow. Pulitzer Prizes remain the most valuable 
American awards there are That is surprising, consid¬ 
ering the many reversals and goof-ups. This year half of the 
ten Pulitzer jury choices in journalism were overturned by the 
more powerful Advisory Board. So five contestants whom ju¬ 
ries sought to honor lost out, and five who got the final awards 
must live with the knowledge that they were not the jury’s 
first choice This may not be a scandal, but it's mighty con¬ 
fusing Can't they get their heads together up at Columbia’ 
In the past, controversy raged over the conservatism, 
prudishness or obtuseness of the Advisoiy Board when it 
came to judging music, plays or fiction Lately, in these 
fields, the newspaper editors who make up the Advisory 
Board have deferred to the judgments of specialized jurors. 
Only in their own journalistic area 
are they gung-ho at reversing juries. 

Their modesty in the arts is com¬ 
mendable, since most can’t even 
carry a tune. They do think they can 
read, however, and as recently as 
1974 rejected the unanimous choice 
of the fiction jury, Thomas Pynchon's 
Gravity's Rainbow 

It has happened that what the 
Advisory Board didn't reject. Colum¬ 
bia’s board of trustees or president 
stimetimes did. President Nicholas 
Murray Butler was so distressed by 
what he considered offensive and las¬ 
civious m Hemingway’s For Whom 
the Bell Toils that he refused to submit the award recom¬ 
mendation to the trustees. The trustees refused to approve 
W. A. Swanberg’s Citizen Uearst, so Swaiiberg got a later con¬ 
solation prize for an inferior biography of Henry R Luce 
Late and safe is often the Pulitzer way William I'aulkner 
got his Nobel six years before his Pulitzer. 

Controversy has brought some reform. When Columbia 
trustees balked at honoring newspapers for publishing leaked 
documents like the Pentagon papers. President William Mc¬ 
Gill got himself appointed to the Advisory Board and per¬ 
suaded the trustees to keep hands off awards. So all power 
now rests in the ill-named Advisory Board. Its twelve jour¬ 
nalist members are top honchos on Establishment papers 
(New York Times. Washington Post. Wall Street Journal. 
—plus Howard H. Hays Jr., editor of the Riverside (Calif.) 
Press-Enterprisei. Their reversals of jury recommendations 
last month gave one unexpected prize to the Washington 
Post (a well-deserved one to Editorial Writer Meg Green¬ 
field). and two to the Times, including the most contro¬ 
versial of all, to Columnist William Safire, the former Nixon 
speechwriter whose persistence, ihe judges concluded, had 
helped pin Bert Lance’s coonskin to the wall. 

■‘Why have a jury committee at all’" demanded an an¬ 
gry W.E. Chilton 41 of the Charleston (W Va ) Gazette. 
He called the rejection of his jury's recommendation “typ¬ 
ical of the Establishment press." But, as one editor on the Ad¬ 
visory Board told me, "Everybody's mad. They're mad at 
being overturned Were mad at their inferior choices. It 
may sound Eastern and elitist, but they're not alert enough, 
well informed enough.” This is an old complaint: Ben Brad- 
lee of the Washington Post recalls that in 197.') his paper’s 
Watergate reporting was the preliminary jury’s third choice. 
The Advisory Board, meeting after Watergate had been 
further confirmed, gave the Post the prize while Bradlee 
absented himself from the room (as custom now requires 


of any Board member while his paper is under discussion). 

Why have juries? Because the Advisory Board’s mem¬ 
bers think 900 entries arc too many to get through by them¬ 
selves. But Columbia concedes that good judges are getting 
harder to find. As more and more newspapers are linked by 
chains, Columbia tries to avoid naming jurors who might 
have to judge entries from other papers in their chain. Many 
of this year's 50 unpaid jurors thus came from places like 
Gainesville, Fla.; Meriden, Conn., Sheboygan, Wis.; Annis¬ 
ton, Ala Since half their recommendations were similarly 
overturned last year, the amount of discontent at Pulitzer 
elitism IS by now geographically well distributed. 

As It IS, people always seem to be leaving the room when¬ 
ever the Advisory Board meets. The editews of the Boston 
Globe and the Chicago Tribune re¬ 
turned this year to find that jury 
choices for their papers had been 
overruled. Nobody has to leave the 
room oftener than the man from the 
New York Times, currently James 
Reston. The Times frequently lakes 
ads to brag that it has won more Pul¬ 
itzers (45) than anyone else This year 
it reported on the front page that it 
was the first paper to win three> 
awards in the same year; it buried in¬ 
side the later news that jurors had 
recommended only one of the three. 

With its clout at Columbia, the 
Times often presses for Pulitzers that 
will “vindicate" its most controversial coverage—the Penta¬ 
gon papers, say. or David Halberstam's Viet Nam reporting 
in 1964 This usually works, but Executive Editor Turner 
Catledge in 1967 sat with tears in his eyes as he learned that 
the other committee members had overturned Harrison 
Salisbury’s nomination for a wartime journey to Hanoi. (“I 
w.as terribly upset," Catledge wrote, convinced it was a “de¬ 
cision on political rather than journalistic grounds.”) 

Times Publisher Arthur Ochs (“Punch ”) Sulzberger must 
also have had vindication in mind this year when he rec¬ 
ommended that his editors submit Columnist Safire's name 
for a Pulitzer. He well remembers that many staff members 
once deplored Sulzberger's personal choice of the sharp- 
needled Safire to offset the paper’s overwhelmingly liberal 
set of columnists. Safire has turned out to be one of the 
most readable, and most read, Washington columnists. He 
is prickly, sarcastic and dogged, and irritates many. But 
with information fed him from the right, as others gel theirs 
from the left, he works hard. The rap on him is his Nixo¬ 
nian innuendo—for example, often printing alleged “facts” 
in the form of questions. Ben Bradlee voted against the award 
to Safire. when outvoted, he suggested that the citation con¬ 
fine itself to praising only Satire's campaign against Lance. 
This was agreed: the Pulitzer is a nice club. 

To avoid the annual backlash of criticism, the club could 
stand improving. Perhaps in the case of journalism awards, 
where the Advisory Board determinations are crucial rath¬ 
er than advisory, it could style itself the “awards commit¬ 
tee” (the Advisory language comes from the Pulitzer will). 
It could tighten the rules so that there would be fewer en¬ 
tries and undertake to read more of them. This would put 
less emphasis on the confusingly named journalism “juries,” 
making them what they are in fact,»<>reliminary screeners. 
That way Pulitzers might be more easily recognized as hav¬ 
ing been awarded with one clear voice. 



Columnist Safire Publisher Sulzberger 
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MJ^ Maestro 

Conductor Bergen Who? 

I t is one of the strangest musical cus¬ 
toms in New York City. Three or four 
times a year, Charlotte Bergen, a wealthy 
recluse from Bernardsvilie, N J., rents 
('arnegie Hall and conducts a free con¬ 
cert. She hires the American Symphony 
Orchestra and various stiloists, gets out 
her 2-ft.-long baton and mounts the po¬ 
dium as maestro for the day -paying 
some $40,000 for the Mittyesque experi¬ 
ence. She has no formal training in con¬ 
ducting. Also she is a frail woman of 81 
encumbered with a heavy back brace 
But when Bergen stepped slowly out 
onstage and gave the downbeat for her lat¬ 
est concert, she was greeted with the re- 



Charlotte Bergen rehearsing her orchestra 


"See you next time " 

sped due a serious musician bciih by 
members of the symphony and old fans 
in the 2,800-member, capacity audience 
Bergen proved to be no .Solti on the po¬ 
dium—she gave few entrance or dynam¬ 
ic cues—but she kept the symphony 
marching along smartly to her emphatic 
beat through the Brahms and -Schumann 
program It was gcxxl, solid music, capped 
with a rousing run through a Brahms’ 
Hungarian Dance that had the audience 
clapping along in approval Said one mu¬ 
sician; "She does amazingly well at get¬ 
ting the continuity and the overall inter¬ 
pretation right," 

If Bergen has realized the great dream 
of amateur conductors everywhere, she 
owes it to her money as well as to her 
art. Her mother was a Gardiner (the clan 




that has owned a private island olf Long 
Island since 1639) She grew up in a 23- 
rcxim mansion on her family's estate 
- where she still lives -and was raised 
on cello lessons, parlor musical soirees 
and concerts at Carnegie Hall 

At times, watching Toscanini con¬ 
duct, she recalls wondering, “How would 
it feel to wave that little stick around’’ 
But the will to conduct came only a dec¬ 
ade ago, after her Roman Catholic par¬ 
ish church asked her help in improving 
its choir “Gradually 'she says, "I became 
aware that one could put instruments to¬ 
gether with the choir and produce wider 
horizons of sound” She fell in love with 
the ability to create that rich sound, so 
much more dramatic than her single cel¬ 
lo line The next step was to try her hand 
with a symphony. Th.it decided, she nev¬ 
er thought twice about Carnegie Hall. 
Says she: "It has the acoustics, the tra¬ 
dition. my childhixid memories—every¬ 
thing right there." 

After her concerts. Bergen greets well- 
wishers backstage, about 5.000 fans are 
on her mailing list for concert informa¬ 
tion; 4,300 requested tickets for this con¬ 
cert. "God bless you." .some tell her "Sec 
you next time," she replies. Then she 
heads back to New Jersey with her nurse, 
full-time companion and chauffeur ■ 

Into the Light 

One hesitates to bring up 
Linda Ronstadt. But ... 

U ntil now, if you have heard of Karla 
Bonoir at all, it is likely to have been 
[ by way of Linda Ronstadt. and in pa- 
renthese.s at that. Snu.(>ly encased. BonofTs 
writing credit appeals light after the title 
of three of the best songs Ronstadt has re¬ 
cently recorded Ronstadt deals tough and 
tender justice to such BonoflF ballads as 
Someone to Lay fkmn Heside A/e and Ixjse 
Again 

Now Linda Ronstadt sets a daunting 
standard and casts a long shadow But 
watch while Karla BonofT comes out, all 
on her own. into the light 

A first album, culled simply Karla lio- 
noff. has so far sold over a quarter of a mil¬ 
lion copies, a surprisingly strong first-time 
showing—even considering the endorse¬ 
ment, and occasional vocal contributions, 
of Karla’s friend Linda. Jackson Browne 
picked BonofT to open his latest concert 
tours, and after seven weeks of stumping 
the .South. Southwest and Midwest, she 
could finally start singing Someone to Uty 
Down Beside Me without having the au¬ 
dience suspect that she had copped one 
of Ronstadt's set pieces 

Besides all the obvious advantages, 
a superstar's patronage can have risks 
Bad enough to have audiences believing 
that you have knocked off the reigning 


empress of sunsweet. Southern California 
rock But it's worse having to take some 
of her knocks Bonoffs first album was 
greeted with widely enthusiastic reviews. 
A Hintheart might, however, worry about 
an occ.asionally unreliable voice and a 
tendency, like Ronstadt's, toward a mood 
of languid victimization, as when the 
heartsore protagonist of Falling Star con- 
fidcs. "It rains a lot inside my heart," 

M ore often, though, Bonoffs stings are 
at once genuinely poignant and 
stiiing-willed, with lines of startling grace- 
‘The people I've seen/ They come in be¬ 
tween ' The citie.s of tiring life " Put lyr¬ 
ics like that together with a typically lux¬ 
uriant BonofT mclCKjy and there are clear 
indications of a formidable talent. Watch 
her [lerforni in her still uncertain way. 
singing sweet and simple, and sometimes 



Karla Bonoff in concert 

"Comm hack for more. " 


flashing her fast, foxy smile, and there 
arc strong intimations of stardom 

Bonoff, 26, has been making prepa¬ 
rations for that eventiialiiy—no, say like¬ 
lihood—during most (if the past decade 
Born in Los Angeles, raised in Wesiwocid 
right next to the U c I a campus. Karla 
spent her early years "being into clothes 
and stu-ff" At 16, however, she started lin¬ 
ing up (in Mondays outside the Trouba¬ 
dour in 1. A to audition material for hoot 
night and catch early peiformances hv 
James Taylor and Jackson Brow’rie. "The 
music scene was first attractive for social 
life," Bonoff recalls now. "I was bored 
with the other kids m high schixil and be¬ 
coming kind of a hippie " 

Karla tried u c i. A. for six weeks, got 
her boyfriend. Bassist Kenny Ldwards (a 
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How Fares 
the World? 

Each week TIME 
answers this question 
with a complete wrap- 
up of the affairs of the 
world. 

Not only the world 
of day-to-day news, as it 
happens here and 
around the globe, but 
the world of Art, Educa¬ 
tion, Law, Religion, 
Science, Sport, Theater, 
Economy and Business, 
People, Medicine, 
Music, Television, Mod¬ 
ern Living - to name but 
a few. 

And TIME brings 
you more than just the 
news. TIME clarifies the 
complex and explains 
the significance of what 
is elsewhere merely 
reported. 

For this reason, 
twenty-six million well- 
informed men and 
women throughout the 
free world look to TIME 
each week to satisfy 
their need to know of 
events, large and small, 
that shape their lives. 

TIME 

The Weekly Newsmagazine 
of the World. 


Music 

mainstay of the Ronstadt band), to write 
her English papers, then dropped out. The 
pair formed a group called Bryndle with 
Wendy Waldman and Andrew Gold, clit 
one unreleased album and ended up play¬ 
ing for rent money in a bar near the air¬ 
port “We did Top 40 stuff like Jumpin' 
Jack Flash and / IVantIo Take You High¬ 
er," she says, adding; "At least my piano 
playing got stronger," 

After the group disbanded in 1971, 
Bonoff l>egan writing--a mostly arduous 
prtKess. "My more emotional side comes 
out when I write,’' she says "All these 
songs, a lot of them sad songs, were real 
—not real stories, but about real emotions 
I didn't even know I was feeling until f 
wrote the stmgs ” Someone to Lay Down 
Beside Me was written after watching the 
afternoon soaps. The lyric tixik 20 min¬ 
utes. but usually it all comes a lot harder 
than that Says Bonoff. ri! play the mel¬ 
ody over and over, and words will just 
come out of my mouth. When I feel they’re 
good, I write them down," After a while 
she started going back to the Troubadour, 
trytng out her new material She also 
played a tape of Lose Again for Ronstadt. 
who ttx)k si.x months to decide on the 
song. “Hey. you know that’s real good." 
Bonoff remembers Ronstadt saying. 

■ What else have you got' " 

J ust now, Bonoff is winding down from 
all those concert gigs, puttering around 
her Woodland Hills house, watering 
plants and trying not to fret 

Just now, she is worrying over ma¬ 
terial for a new album Touring has put a 
crimp into her writing and, along with 
the highs of audience enthusiasm. Bonoff 
also e.xpericnced some of the rigore of road 
life. "All this.” she comments, “was a lot 
more fun before it became a career" In 
Miami, hotel maids made off with her jew¬ 
elry. and Bonoff. in unusual dudgetm, 
sought reprisal in classic rtx;k-'n'-roll 
style trashing the hotel rixim I started 
throwing stuff all around. ” she recalls, 
■“but nothing broke. It wits all made of 
plastic. I just gave up." 

1 ater however, during a quiet mo¬ 
ment. she came up with a sassy new tune 
called Trouble Again. 

Well you think / would have 
learned by now 
And I d keep away from you 
somehow 

'Cause Just like a little child 
/ keep comin' back for more 
And baby when you call today 
Don't you k now that / 'll come out 
and play 

I never really was a bad girl 
But you got me in trouble again. 

Sarcastic, funny and sexy. Trouble 
Again is just the kind of song Karla Bo¬ 
noff says she wants right now- “more hu¬ 
morous, less dreamy-eyed.” Linda won't 
get this one. and Karla will not need to 
give it up or even loan it out. It’s all hers. 
All the way. — Jay Cock* 


Milesidnes 

MARRIEO. Pahmia Picasso, 29, daughter of 
the late painter and his longtime mistress 
Fran^oise Gilot; and Raphael Lopoz San¬ 
chez, .'10. Argentine-bom playwright for 
whose pnxluctions Paloma has designed 
sets and costumes; in Paris. 

MARRIEO. H«iry (“The Fonz”) WInklar, 32, 

swaggering star of television’s nostalgic 
series Happy /Jay's and Hollywood screen 
actor {Heroes. The One and ^ly); and Sta¬ 
cey Weitzman. 30, a Los Angeles fashion , 
publicist; in the Manhattan synagogue , 
where he became a bar mitzvah, i 

DICO. Ralston Crawford, 71, painter, pho- | 
tographer and lithographer known for his ; 
cool, clean-cut geometrical depictions of | 
the bridges, elevated trains and airplanes j 
that fascinated him in the 1930s. of can- | 
cer, in Houston, where he was arranging i 
for an exhibition of hi^work. Sent by For- j 
TUNE magazine to paint the atomic cx- i 
plosion at Bikini m 1946. Crawford was j 
aghast at its blinding light and all-encom¬ 
passing destruction. As a result, he de¬ 
veloped new expressive qualities that con¬ 
tinued to be seen in some of his later 
works. New Orleans, where he often 
painted and photographed jazz, musicians, 
was a favorite haunt, and it was there that 
a traditional jazz funeral was held for him. 

DKD. Jesef Marais, 72, South African-born 
composer and folk singer who toured for 
decades with his wife Miranda; of a stroke; 
in lx>s Angeles A violinist with the Cape 
Town Symphony Orchestra. Marais col¬ 
lected the rhythmic calypso-style Afrika¬ 
ner folk songs, which, as a sort of bush- 
veld hillbilly, he was later to sing in the 
U S. and F.urojie 

DIED. Aram Khachaturian, 74. prolific Sovi¬ 
et compi^r whose works pulse with the 
rhythms of his ancestral Armenia; after 
a long illness; in Moscow A patriot who 
celebrated the “wrath of the Soviet peo¬ 
ple waging a struggle for humanity" (Sec¬ 
ond Symphony. 1943) and a Roman slave 
insurrection (the ballet Spartacus. 1933), 
Khachaturian won numerous Soviet 
prizes, returning one 50,000-ruble Stalin 
award during the war and asking that a 
tank be built with the money. From the 
start of his career in the 1930s, he also in¬ 
volved himself with Communist Party 
politics, eventually becoming deputy 
chairman of the Union of Soviet Com¬ 
posers. His political stature crumbled in 
1948, however, when together with Com¬ 
posers Dmitri Shostakovich and Sergei 
Prokofiev he was condemned by the par¬ 
ty’s Central Committee for works that 
"smelled strongly of the spirit of bour¬ 
geois music of Europe and America.” 
Khachaturian apologized publicly and re¬ 
gained Soviet favor firmly enough to visit 
Washington. D.C., in 1968, conducting his 
own work and using as his encore the 
brassy Sabre Ikmce (from his ballet Gay¬ 
ane). a three-minute piece that once 
topped the U.S. pop charts. 
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Saving the Snake River 

Andrus and Redford cruise for the raptors 



Redford and Andrus ralaxing during Snake River Hoot trip 


R ising in ihe mountains of Wyoming 
and flowing sinuously northwestward 
I to its meeting with the Columbia, the 
! Snake River traverses some of the most 
I beautiful country in the American West. 

1 Perhaps none of the scenery thiough 
I which It flows is more impressive than 
I Idaho's Snake River Birds of Prey Natu¬ 
ral Area, a 3.Vmile stretch of water bor¬ 
dered on both sides by high-rise towers of 
volcanic rock and sheer sandstone cliffs, 
and inhabited by the densest nesting pop¬ 
ulation of raptors, or birds of prey, any¬ 
where in the world. Golden eagles perch 
on inaccessible crags, prairie and pere¬ 
grine falcons launch 
themselves from cliff vJ 
faces and soar into the 
desert sky. Eleven oth¬ 
er species of raptor, 
from the diminutive 
robin-size kestrel, or 
sparrow hawk, to the 
stocky great horned 


owl, make their homes in 
the canyon 

Many of these birds 
are old friends to Cecil An¬ 
drus, who was twice elected 
Governor of Idaho before 
moving to Washington to 
become Secretary of the In¬ 
terior last year. He revisited 
them last week, floating 
down the Snake in an inflat¬ 
able rubber "snout boat" 
and heading to shoie fre- 
qucntl) to slop and survey 
the vistas Tve been watch¬ 
ing that old bird for years," 
said Andrus as he stooped 
to peer through a telescope 
at a golden eagle perched 
like a gargoyle on a preci- 
Hoat trip pice The eagle was not the 
only acquaintance Andrus 
renewed on the trip, which was organized 
by a private, nonprofit group called the 
Nature Conservancy to bring attention to 
the encroachments of civilization on the 
Snake Earlier that day, the Secretary and 
Actor-Conservationist Robert Redford. a 
longtime ally who joined Andrus on the 
trip, had watched as a pair of prairie fal¬ 
cons performed aeiohaiics against a back¬ 
ground of vertical cliffs. Later the two 
strolled along the riverbank and discussed 
the need for educating Americans to ap¬ 
preciate the value of ihcir natural resourc¬ 
es “Too often," said Redford, "wc don't 
realize what we have until after it's gone " 
Drifting along un- 
\ 1 del a hot sun, taking a 
turn at rowing one of 
the unwieldy rubber 
boats and scrambling 
up the sage-covered 
sli'iies of side canyons, 
Andrus clearly enjoyed 


himself on his two-day holiday from the 
office. So did the three dozen others in the 
six-boat party, including Idaho Governor 
John Evans and his wife Lola, But the pur¬ 
pose of the cruise was business as well as 
pleasure Both the natural area and its 
high-flying inhabitants are endangered, 
and the river tnp marked the kickoff of a 
joint public and private campaign to save 
them Said Andrus. "These birds are wild 
and free and make us all a little richer and 
freei just by existing." 

T he nesting sites of the birds were giv¬ 
en some legal protection when the 
land was recognized as a natural area by 
the Interior Department in 1971. But the 
raptors' jirey base - the lands necessary to 
furnish the far-ranging predators with the 
ground squirrels, rabbiis and other ani¬ 
mals necessary to ihcir survival —was not 
Now, expanded faiming has reduced the 
amount of small game in the lands on ei¬ 
ther side of the canyon rim Private hold¬ 
ings along the river increase the likelihood 
of speculation and development. Togeth¬ 
er, these growing threats could push the 
buds to the brink of extinction 

Eflbrts to protect the birds are already 
being undertaken by the Interior Depart¬ 
ment's Bureau of Land Management, 
which controls the 26,311 acies of river¬ 
side land now in public ownership. An¬ 
drus has taken some action to safeguard 
the raptors and their region by placing an 
expanded area, covering more than 800,- 
000 acres and 65 river miles, under "tem¬ 
porary protective withdrawal" while BT M 
biologists study the birds and their needs 
But the major effort is being made by 
the Nature Conservancy The organiza¬ 
tion has identified five parcels of private 
land, covering almost ^ acres and in¬ 
cluding more than a dozen known nesting 
sites as well as springs and marshlands, 
that It considers essential to the integrity 
of the Birds of Prey Natural Area Now it 
IS attempting to raise $500,000 so that it 
can buy them and either maintain them 
or. once the area's future has been decid¬ 
ed, sell them to the bi.m 







The Nature Conservancy is no novice 
in this kind of campaign The 27-ycar-oId 
organization has already acquired 1,188.- 
21.} acres of land in 47 states, the Carib¬ 
bean and Canada Most of this land has 
been turned over to the federal and slate 
governments for protection Some is held 
by the Conservancy and managed either 
by VI untcers or professional staffs 

Instead of battling Big Business, a 
fight that many enviromental groups seem 
to telish. the Conservancy attempts to 
work with large land-holding corpora¬ 
tions identifying unused but ecologically 
valuable lands Then it hammers out ar- 


O n the 57ih day of his perilous 477- 
mile trek along the jagged ice fields 
of the Arctic Ocean. Japanese Fxplorer 
Naomi Uemura last week took a sextant 
sighting, then another and another. At 
last he was sure With the 17 huskies who 
had pulled his sledge, he was at the lop 
of the world, the first man to reach the 
North Pole alone by way of the frozen 
Arctic 

Standing on a dazzling white plain of 
ice that stretched southward in every di¬ 
rection, the diminutive IS ft 3 in . 1.30 
lbs) explorer planted the Japanese flag 
on the pole. The next morning, jubilant 
members of his support team, who had 
made five airdrops of supplies along the 
way, landed beside him in a small plane 
Uemura, 37, was full of apologies for tak¬ 
ing two weeks longer than he had antic¬ 
ipated to make the grueling journey 5iaid 
he- “I'm awfully sorry 1 was delayed, but 
I finally got here " 

Such dilfidcfice is familiar to those 
who know Uemura A national hero in 
Japan, he has retained the retiring, un¬ 
assuming ways of the rice-farming com¬ 
munity where he was born Most of his 
sfiectacular feats, past and present, have 
been undertaken alone. These include 
having climbed four of the highest moun¬ 
tains in the world Mont Blanc in Fiance, 
Kilimanjaro in Tanzania, Aconcagua in 
Argentina and Mount McKinley in the 
U.S To tram for his conquest of the 
North Pole, he made a 7,500-mile trek 
from Oreenland to Alaska by dog 
sledge 

Though Uemura's one-man conquest 
of the North Pole is unique, his expe¬ 
dition was the fifth to succeed since the 
U S. Navy's Robert E Peary and his six- 
man team first attained the North Pole 
in 1909. Like Peary, Uemura had set off 
from Ellesmere Island, now part of Can¬ 
ada's Northwest Territories Early in the 
trip, 30-ft.-high formations of compressed 
ice known as pressure ridges blocked 
his route across the frozen Arctic Ocean 
obliging him to hack passageways 
through the ice to make way for his 882- 


Enviroiunent 

rangements that make it worthwhile for a 
company either to donate them or sell 
them at a price the organization can 
afford. 

Andrus endorses the organization's ef¬ 
fort. "Projects like this cannot be financed 
by government alone," says the Secretary. 
Others, including Redford. businessmen 
and raptor exiierts. are also enlisting. Fo- 
gether. the gioup believes that it can meet 
a Dec. 31 deadline for exercising its op¬ 
tions on the canyon lands. 

After 14 months in office and some 
brickbats from Western farmers who re¬ 
sent his role in the cancellation of several 


lb. sledge. Temperatures dropping to as 
low as —68'- F, gale-force winds and a 
blizzard als^-i slowed down Uemura 
Though he wore mixlein thermal un¬ 
derwear. most of his clothing was Es¬ 
kimo gear: bearskin trousers, sealskin 
mittens and fur-lined bools 

At dawn on the fourth day out, Ue¬ 
mura ^-as awakened by the frantic bark¬ 
ing of his dogs, then by heavy, shuffling 
footsteps and loud snilfing sounds. Peer¬ 
ing out of his tent, he saw a giant white 
polar bear coming toward him Uemura 
decided to play dead in his sleeping bag 
After destroying the tent and gobbling 
up the food supply of frozen seal and 
whale blubber, the bear poked at the 
sleeping bag with his snout and turned 
it over while Uemura burrowed deep 
inside, then wandered olf Next morning, 
when the bear reappeared, the explorer 
coolly shot him at a range of 55 yards. 
Said Uemura's wife Kimiko in "Tokyo 
when she heard about his encounter "He 
is a continual surprise to me At home 


water promts, Andrus is fully aware of his 
responsibilities. He recognizes that some 
of the nation's public lands must ^ 
mined, logged, grazed or otherwise used to 
meet the needs of the U S. economy But 
he also believes that something must be 
saved for the future, a view that is support¬ 
ed by the While House. As the Snake 
River excursion ended, Andrus expressed 
his guiding philosophy. “I simply do not 
believe,” said he. "that this generation 
should decide now, and for all time, how 
to dispose of the country 's natural resourc¬ 
es. We must leave something for the 
future.” — P»t»rSt9hr 


he's afraid of cockroaches. Out there, he 
will confront a bear " 

Uemura resumed the trek after a 
new tent and fresh food supplies were 
airdropped. Scientists at the Goddard 
Space Flight Center in Greenbelt. Md., 
were able to pinpoint Uemura's positions 
by monitoring signals from a 3M-lb. trans¬ 
mitter mounted on his sledge. The trans¬ 
missions were picked up by a Nimbus 6 
meteorological satellite as it passed over 
the Pole every 108 minutes and relayed 
by a N.\SA tracking station in Fairbanks. 
Alaska, to Greenbelt. 
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U emura had also been supplied' by 
sponsors of the expedition with de¬ 
vices lo take snow, ice and air samples 
for scientific study in Japan As it turned 
out. he had little time for research On 
the 35th day of the e.xpedilion, for ex¬ 
ample. a husky named Shiro gave birth 
to SIX pups. After acting as midwife, Ue¬ 
mura placed the mother and her litter in 
a cardboard supply box. wrapped it in car¬ 
ibou skins and lashed it to the sledge. He 
then called for eleven fresh dogs; they re¬ 
placed the weariest huskies, which were 
sent back to base camp with Shiro and 
her puppies 

Later, when the surrounding ice field 
began lo break up, Uemura found him¬ 
self trapped on a moving floe with 
his dogs and sledge. "It is really 
scary." he noted in his diary. 
“Huge pieces of ice arc slowly re¬ 
volving around me. Cracks are 
opening up amidst a roaring, 
splintering sound ” Detouring to 
skirt the danger area, he was con¬ 
fronted by huge open stretches of 
water. Overnight, new ice about 10 inch¬ 
es thick formed over the open water. “I 
made a dash over the new ice,” he wrote, 
"and in about VA hours I had made it 
across to solid ice again. I felt weak with 
relief." On the 52nd day, severe winds 
again forced him to stop. Reaching the 
North Pole on May I, he remained for 
two days and was then airlifted back [| 
to Ellesmere Island. Following a one- 
week respite, he is scheduled to leave on 
yet another pioneering dog-sledge journey 
that will take him 1,660 miles on a north- 
south trek through the icy interior of j 
Greenland. I 
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Journey to;^e Top of theWorld 

Japanese explorer makes first solo trip to the North Pole 
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Soaked to the skin. 
And no further. 
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There’s no secret 
about what would 
happen if your car 
started leaking in a 
rainstorm. You’d have 
plenty to feel fed up 
about. Ruined seats, 
waterlogged carpets 
and repair bills growing 
from a trickle to a 
torrent. 

Fortunately, the 
problem doesn’t arise 
when you buy a Datsun. We’ve proved it in tests that simulate rainfall a 
whole lot harder than anything you’re likely to find yourself facing. 

The toughest test of all dishes out a soaking of major typhoon proportion; 
but even that’s no more than skin deep to a Datsun. 

Of course, we vary the force of our rain showers as well as their amount. 
Because that’s the effect on your car when you speed up in wet conditions. 

And we’ve found that however hard it rains, 
driving visibility stays up to the mark. 

And the rain stays where it belongs—outside. 

So the next time you see a rainstorm 
brewing up, stay safe and dry by driving with 
Datsun. 

That way, it won’t be your pocket that 
gets the soaking. 

Tough tests: the Datsun way to total econonqr. 

DATSUN 
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Time Essay 

Are We “Destroying” Jimmy Carter? 


W ^ell-meaning defenders of Jimmy Carter have begun to 
say that we are making sacrificial figures of our Pres¬ 
idents, that we have “destroyed" Lyndon Johnson and Richard 
Nixon and that we should be careful not to do the same to Car¬ 
ter. That is a gross oversimplification. Two very different ca¬ 
lamities befell the two earlier Presidents; Johnson was swept 
aside by a deep historic groundswell against the Viet Nam War. 
while Nixon was engulfed by a series of misdeeds and decep¬ 
tions of his own making. If Carter fails to assert stronger lead¬ 
ership. and to project a sense and a pattern of purpose, the 
premature talk about a one-term presidency may yet become 
pertinent. But he is a long way fiom ixilitical destniction or elec¬ 
toral defeat. 

And yet, the widespread disillusionment with him and the re¬ 
lentless attacks on him from many quarters should give us pause. 
The press is only a part of this picture, but there is a danger 
that the famous "adversary" relationship between the press and 
the White House is turning into bitter, destructive hostility—on 
both sides Carter has been disappointing and in some ways 
inept No denying his shortcomings the failuretoseem in charge 
and to set convincing priorities, the stubbornness alternating 
with vacillation, the moralizing alternating with often clumsy po¬ 
litical maneuvers, the uncertain 
economic line, the poor staff. But 
there is t<xi little recognition that 
much of the fault lies with the 
rest of u.s—meaning the country 
and the Congress 

Carter faces a unique situ- 
I at ion that would have sorely 
' tried any other President. This 
I is caused not just by the widely 
I remarked post-Watergate dis- 
; trust of the presidency and, per- 
1 haps, of all authority It is also 
' brought about by the lack of 
' consensus, or at least of work- 
; ing majorities, on most social 
and economic issues, especially 
among the Democrats, From 
j ITanklin Rixisevelt to Lyndon 
Johnson, the Dernwratic Party, 
representing the country's polit- 
; ical majority (Eisenhower was 
j elected largely for personality 
reasons), knew more or less what 
' it wanted to do in the domestic 
arena Right or wrong, there was 
\ a kind of philosophy and a di- 
; rection Of course there was 
I plenty of opposition, within and 
without the party. Of course 
, Democratic Presidents, notably 
: John Kennedy, ran into difficul- 
; ties and failed to get programs 
accepted. But the overall, es- 
I sentially New Deal thrust 
J remained. 

Lyndon Johnson was the last 
i President to enjoy that situation. 

: Two things happened, f'irst, 
j events changed the agenda; the 
predominant subjects became 


Viet Nam, law and order, race, radicalism. Second, largely hid¬ 
den by those more dramatic issues, serious doubts developed 
about whether the country could indefinitely afford the New 
Deal approach and whether ii was working In short, the ma¬ 
jority assumptions the faith and strategy—of decades were se¬ 
verely damaged if not destroyed 

Nobody, no politician, no political philosopher, no econ¬ 
omist has so far been able to lepair or replace them. 

The alternatives offered by the Republicans, while im¬ 
pressing many people, have not as yet won majority support; 
Nixon was elected and rc-elected laigely because he ran against 
Viet Nam and radicalism. .So, with the distorting convulsion 
of Viet Nam, the fever of the ccninterculture and the huge dis¬ 
traction of Watergate out of the way. Carter suddenly inher¬ 
ited all the unsolved, postponed or sidetiacked problems about 
how to order our siKiety, accompanied by the serious eco¬ 
nomic problems—huge energy costs, increasing sixial demands, 
slowed growth -that no industrial society has yet been able to 
solve. It was widely thought that the absence of acute crises 
would benefit him The opposite hapfiencd, because he and 
the country now had to face up to far from acute, but deep- 
seated and intractable crises. 

Cartel won the Democratic 
nomination not just because he 
ran as an outsider, but because 
the old New Deal and McGov¬ 
ern wings of the party were dis¬ 
credited—without, how'cver, be¬ 
ing completely abandoned or 
replaced by something else. 
Surely that helps to explain Car- 
ler'.s often contiadictory atti¬ 
tudes, partly conservative, partly 
New Deal, partly managerial, 
partly populist The fact that his 
own pcrsiinality may well en¬ 
compass these contiadictions 
only reinforces the point The 
nariowness of his victory was 
due not only to his shortcomings 
as a campaigner and his new¬ 
ness on the scene but to the basic 
confu-sion in the country about 
where it wanted to head It is 
no accident that Jeriy Brown, 
another "outsider," did so well 
in his truncated primary cam¬ 
paign His appeal lay partly in 
the fact that, like Carter, he pre¬ 
sented a mixture- -even a con¬ 
fusion—of traditionally liberal 
and conservative views 

Carter has hurt himself bad¬ 
ly by shifting back and forth be¬ 
tween conflicting positions. But 
It is hard to conclude that this 
represents only inexperience 
and uncertainly. It also reflects 
an earnest desire to reconcile op¬ 
posites Opinion polls show dra¬ 
matic kisses for Carter among 
the usual Democratic constitu¬ 
encies—labor, liberals, blacks 



“M'e can say, then, that he's doing fine except in two areas. 
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—and in large measure these losses must be due to his eco¬ 
nomic program Despite the serious doubts about the old- 
fashioned Democratic remedies, these constituencies still by and 
large want bigger spending and a more, rather than less, egal¬ 
itarian thrust - or at least they want the substitutes and alter¬ 
natives to be painless Instead of pushtng dubious tax reforms 
and retying on feeble jawboning, Carter should be talcing much 
stronger anti-inflation measures, especially budget cuts Buffer 
all th" widespread worry about inflation, it is doubtful whether 
these gioups and their representatives in Congress would go 
along A case can be made that the issue is not ideological, that 
Carter has simply not been very competent or consistent in eco¬ 
nomic policy The fact remains that, in general political per¬ 
ception, he is too tight and conservative for one side, too lax 
and liberal for the other. I he Washington Post's David flrodcr 
wrote (he other day that Carter must come down harder on one 
side or the other, that he should deliberately “divide and pcilit- 
ici/e ■ the country to get things moving. Perhaps so. But it is at 
least understandable that Carter shrinks from doing so, and it 
is far from clear that such polarbaiion would work. 

The light over the energy bill has been a highly instructive 
political drama. The deadlock of almost evenly matched forces 
suggests not only irreconcilable “special interests"' fighting each 
other, but an ideological standoff between the more or less cop 
ventional Democratic 
prophets of controls r 
advocates of the free 
market, a standoff quite 
characteristic of the 
country as a whole It is 
hard to remember a past 
legislative fight where 
these opposing forces 
were so evenly matched 
—and where there was 
so little readiue.ss to 
compromise. 

Since the early "60$, 

Americans have tended 
more and more to vote 
on issues, not by party 
In U.S politics, deci¬ 
sions for the common 
good are typically 
reached through party 
loyalty and a willingness 
to deal, to split the dif¬ 
ference. In that sense, 
compromise is a civic 
virtue Today, an electorate that is, by and large, much better in¬ 
formed and quite passionate on issues seems much less willing 
to compromise. At the same lime, and partly as a result. Con¬ 
gress has become highly independent—probably too indepen¬ 
dent. an agglomeration of splenetic and irresponsible factions. 

T his is especially apparent in foreign policy. Despite some 
gaffes. Carter has taken essentially the right line on the Mid¬ 
dle East. But he has had little support from Congress, and his 
sensible plane package—the proposal to sell advanced fighters 
to the Saudis and Egyptians as well as to the Israelis—is run¬ 
ning into furious opposition, marshaled by powerful and re¬ 
lentless Israeli political pressure. In the relatively minor but 
troublesome tribal quarrel over Cyprus, Carter seems sound 
in wanting to lift the arms embargo on Turkey. But Congress 
is mesmerized by the tiny Greek lobby. Carter certainly mis¬ 
handled the neutron bomb affair, not least by exaggerating its 
importance But the German complaints are pretty outra¬ 
geous, given Chancellor Helmut Schmidt's political cowardice 
in wanting the weapon without taking responsibility for it (In 
general, the Europeans are forever demanding strong U.S. 
leadership—^until they get it, at which point they complain 
that they arc being pushed around) 

On SAiT, Carter’s initial proposals to Moscow a year ago 


were wildly overambitious. The more realistic salt package 
now being negotiated may prove to be undesirable. But Con¬ 
gress is far too eager to jump to this conclusion and to decide 
that the new agreement is worse than no treaty at all—with¬ 
out fully comprehending the consequences of a SALT failure. 
There is a nagging, increasingly angry feeling that the Rus¬ 
sians are getting away with too much in the world today and 
that, as last week's statement by the Republican Senators 
charged, the Carter Administration is to blame Carter has 
undoubtedly made tactical enors in dealing with Moscow and 
may have been wrong to cancel the B-1 bomber But it is also 
too easily forgotten that tough talk and gestures do not amount 
to coping with Moscow. As far as local conflicts with the So¬ 
viets or their agents are concerned. post-Viet Nam America 
abhors any form of foreign intervention, and a President’s 
means of dealing with foreign threats are sharply reduced. 

W ^ell, as Carter might say, life is unfair Having sought 
and won the presidency, he must adjust to these dif¬ 
ficulties, must find the political formula to reconstitute work¬ 
ing majorities, must find the necessary new directions. But in 
saying this, we should at least be aware of the magnitude of 
what we are askmg of him and of our own complicity in his 
failures. 

We ask the President 
to break the deadlocks, 
to rally support for his 
programs (or at least for 
the ones wc like). If 
chauvinists got as far as 
they did in trying to de¬ 
feat the Panama Canal 
treaties, we blame C'hr- 
ter for not rousing the 
country behind his pro¬ 
posals. If the Midwest¬ 
ern growers or the West¬ 
ern truck farmers are 
unhappy with Carter's 
food or water policies, 
we blame him. not nec¬ 
essarily for the policies 
but for somehow not 
soothing those interests. 
If the Congress acts with 
the independence many 
have urged on it, we 
blame him for not con¬ 
trolling or manipulating 
It well enough. The President is not only criticized for ad¬ 
vancing this or that program, he is also criticized for not 
being able to engineer consent. 

Pair enough, up to a point. But, if carried too far. such rea¬ 
soning becomes circular and self-destructive. It exempts both the 
people and their representatives from the responsibility of using 
their minds, indeed from the responsibility of collaborating in the 
democratic process. It means the elevation (or lowering) of the 
presidency to a kind of magical dictatorship, where everything 
the President’s responsibility. This is often accompanied by a ter¬ 
rible kind of impatience, almost a sort of hysteria, where every 
problem, every mistake, or seeming mistake, becomes part of a 
self-reinforcing pattern of disaster. When Carter puts huge, long- 
range problems on the agenda—shrinking Big Government, civil 
service reform—we say that he overpromiscs (which he has done 
in some cases), or that he is unrealistic, without conceding that in 
our system such problems may wke a generation to solve or even 
to ameliorate, but that someone must make a start. 

We are entitled to judge Carter quite severely. But he, and 
other Presidents, arc entitled to be treated as Presidents—and 
not as superhuman figures. The danger is not so much that we 
will “destroy” our Presidents, but thaf^e will destroy ourselves, 
as citizens, by piling on our leaders ail our own wants, desires, 
faults and contradictions. — HmwytbwmaU 
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"Where I stand"—J Carter 
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The Kid Becomes a Man 

At 18, Stevie Cauthen wins his first Kentucky Derby 


S teve Cauthen finished the fairy talc. 

Last Saturday the 18-year-old jockey 
sensation won the race he was. it seems, 
bom to ride, booting home Affirmed 
to a 1/^-length victory in the 104th 
running of the Kentucky Derby It was 
a classic race—from the early speed 
burst of the front runners to the gal¬ 
vanic closing rush of second-place Alydar 
-and the savvy young rider showed text¬ 
book mastery of horse and course. 
Breaking cleanly from the gate. Cauthen 
guided the handsome and trim chestnut 


colt into a comfortable gallop off the 
lead through the backstretch. rating Af¬ 
firmed gently for the push to the finish 
line. As the held streaked into the final 
turn, he urged Affirmed into the lead, 
whipping, then hand-riding, opening a 
generous gap that carried Affirmed to 
the wire an easy winner. For the black¬ 
smith’s son from Walton. Ky.. the tran¬ 
sition from toddler on the backstretch 
to top jock was complete. 

He was bom. appropriately enough, 
during the Derby week of 1960, the sort 
of coincidence that horse people would 
note over cigars and christening gifls. 
His father had been an exercise boy be- 
fore settling down as a blacksmith, and 
his mother had trained horses. Little Steve 
was still in diapers when his parents 
took him 73 miles down the road to Lou¬ 
isville to be present at his first Derby. 


Carry Back won in 1961 while Cauthen 
snoozed on a blanket The kid was hoist¬ 
ed into the saddle at the age of two, a 
tiny f^re dwarfed but by no means 
cowed by his mount. When Chateaugay 
ran away from Never Bend and Candy 
Spots in the 1963 Derby, the Cauthens’ 
thrce-ycar-old was already a familiar fig¬ 
ure at Churchill Downs 

By the time Cannonade won m 1974, 
Steve had been working to learn the jock¬ 
ey’s trade for two years He watched the 
race with a wise young eye, studying 


how the riders broke from the gate, ma¬ 
neuvered for position in the backstretch 
and then opened up for the run to the 
wire. At 14, he vowed to win the Derby 
himself some day. Some day came very 
soon: five days after his 18th birthday, 
just two years and one week after he 
had received his jcx:key s license. 

Cauthen's victory at Churchill Downs 
on his very first try was the capstone of 
a career that has been as brilliant as it 
has been brief Weighing only 95 lbs 
and standing just 5 ft I in, he had tre¬ 
mendous strength in his oulsized hands, 
an innate sense of balance and pace and, 
despite his years, the cool confidence that 
he could win. In his first full year as a jock¬ 
ey, he won 477 races in New York State 
alone, and this despite a four-week hi¬ 
atus after a terrifying spill had lefi him 
with a broken rib, a smashed arm and 


facial lacerations Three times he rode 
six winners in a nine-race program; four 
times he won five. In one amazing week 
he won 23 of the 54 races at New York's 
Aqueduct Race Track. In 1977 Cauihen’s 
mounts earned more than $6 million in 
purses, besting Angel Cordero’s single- 
year record by more than SI million. 
This year Steve won $1.8 million before 
taking the $186,900 Derby prize money. 

The greatest compliment to a jockey 
is being offered a ride on a Derby con¬ 
tender, and young Master Cauthen came 
to I.ouisville to handle quite a contender. 
Harbor View Farm's Affirmed was the 
class of the two-year-olds last season, du¬ 
eling his top rival. Calumet Farm’s Aly¬ 
dar, in half a dozen rousing battles and 
winning four Cauthen was up in four of 
the matches, and came away the victor 
three times. Affirmed was a lot of horse 
to put m the hand.s of a youth who was 
then not yet old enough to vote, but Train¬ 
er La/ Barrera had no qualms about the 
boy from Kentucky. Said Barrera: “I’m 
not worried As a rider. Cauthen is an 
old man. It seems like he's been riding 
100 years" 

Not quite. But the wonder boy had 
been riding long enough to develop that 
special link between man and mount. Says 
Cauthen: “I've got a good rapport with 
my horse. I know him well, and he knows 
me He does everything right. He’s by far 
the smartest horse I’ve ever been on. He's 
never burned out. and always has had 
something left. I knew from the start he 
would be a fine Derby prospect ’’ 

Competitive on track. Affirmed was 
sweet-tempered in the stables—a hot- 
running Thoroughbred with the manners 
of a house pet. He was the second bet¬ 
ting choice in one of the best Derby 
fields in recent memory. Favorite Aly¬ 
dar was the kind of muscular late fin¬ 
isher that gives homestretch nightmares 
to rival trainers. Believe It had speed 
and was developing staying power. Sen¬ 
sitive Prince was a speed horse unde¬ 
feated in SIX starts 

B ut Affirmed responded with intelli¬ 
gence and alertness to each challenge 
during the race. When Believe It began 
to challenge on the outside. Affirmed 
moved away on his own, sweeping into 
the lead with a burst of speed Said Cau- 
then later: “I didn't have to make a move 
at all. He saw Believe It come alongside 
and took care of things himself “ 

From then on, Affirmed ran as though 
he knew the race was his. Cauthen was 
not so sure “1 was waiting for the other 
horse (Alydar] to come, but he never did, 
so I started riding my horse His ears 
pricked up and he picked up. It went real 
smooth." After a perfect ride from his 
jockey and a few flicks of the whip, Af¬ 
firmed eased home the winner in as re¬ 
laxed and smart a race as Derby fans have 
seen in years. ■ 



Cauthen urging Affimied te victory over Alydar In 104th Derby 

A classic ride by the teen-ager with the horse sense of a centenarian 
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Books 


The Over-the-Hill 

THE TRAIN ROHBl.RS hy Piers Pan! R 

A s •, Stengel used to say, “You 

could Kwk it up ■’ Says the Guinness 
Book of lyorld Rei ortls "The greatest re¬ 
corded train robbeiy ivcurred between 
3 03 a m and 3 27 a.m on August 8. 1963, 
when a General Post Office mail train 
from Glasgiiw Scotland, was ambushed 
at .Sears C rossmg and robbed at Bridego 
Bridge at Menimore, near Cheddington, 
Buckinghamshire, England The gang es¬ 
caped with about 120 mailbags containing 
X2,631,784 worth of bank notes being 
taken to London for pulping. Only X’.343,- 
448 had been lecoveied by December 9, 
1966“ 

There have been a number of books 
about this famous “tickle," the London 
underworld's euphemism for unlawfully 
separating the owner from his property. 
Malcolm Eewtrell. the Buckinghamshire 
detective superintendent as.signed to the 
case, was the lirst to title his account of 



f; Lippincotl. 520 pages: $10 95 



Fewtrell (left) and coHeague 


Read, son of the late art historian Sir 
Herbert Read, was previously known as a 
novelist (Monk Dawson, The Professor’s 
Daughter. The Upstart). His new book is 
difficult to accept as either fact or fiction 
First, there are the project’s origins, de¬ 
scribed in Read's introduction: “Toward 
the end of April, 1976, a tall, well-dressed 
South African walked into the offices of 
the London publishers W.H. Allen and 
Co. and offered to sell them the confes¬ 
sions of the celebrated Great Train Rob¬ 
bers .. Reluctant to sign up the thieves 
without an author to write their story, the 
publishers invited me to come to London 
and discuss the project with all con¬ 
cerned." Out of the meeting, attended by 
seven of the original 15 bandits, came a 
startling claim the so-called crime of the 
century had been finanted by ODESSA, the 
secret international organization of ex- 
Na/is who weie eager to channel their 
war loot into venture capital. The reputed 
leader of oi^tSSA was Otto Skorzeny, fa¬ 
mous as the Waffen SS officer in charge of 
the 1943 raid on an Apennine ski resort 
that freed the deposed Mussolini from his 
captors Skorzeny died of cancer in 1975 



the crime The Tnnn Rohhers The prin- 


Excerpt 

They waited, but noth¬ 
ing happened. Farther back 
down the track. Roy and Bill 
darted under the coupling between 
the second and third coaches, wait¬ 
ing for a signal to start. Buster 
went forward to see what had 
happened at the cab, and as he 
did so he saw the fireman, David 
Whitby, returning from the tele¬ 
phone on the left-hand side of the 
track. 

■'What's up. mate?” he asked 
Busier. 

Buster beckoned. 

Whitby crossed the two tracks 
that separated them. When he 
reached the side Buster grabbed 
him, dragged him to the edge of 
the embankment, and flung him 
down to where Alf and Bob were 
waiting. 

"Hold him," said Buster 

Bob grabb^ him by the legs 
and then leaped on him, gripping 
him around the neck with one arm 
and threatening him with a black¬ 
jack in the other. "If you make a 

noise, son, you're f—- dead," 

hesak). 

“AH right, mate," said Whitby. 
"I'm on yohf side.'’ 

"Good boy,” said Bob Then: 
"Where are you from '” 

“Crewe," said Whitby. 

"Well, witen this is over. ■ m 
we'll send you some money » V 


cipal distinction of Piers Paul Read’s sim¬ 
ilarly named book is that its author is also 
a record holder of sorts. In 1974 the pa¬ 
perback rights to Alive, his bestseller 
about the Andes plane crash victims who 
survived on protein obtained from their 
dead comrades, sold for SI.2 million. It 
was. at the time, the most ever known to 
be paid for a new book. 


Read treats this new wrinkle in an 
otherwise familiar story as fact—until, in 
a final section oddly called "Corrobora¬ 
tion.” he suggests that the Nazi connec¬ 
tion was another tickle, a hoax designe<J 
to hook the pi||ilisher. Read then exits 
rather sheepishly with the classic cop-out, 
“Let each reader decide upon its veracity 
for'himself” In an era of recycled jour- 











nalism and package publishers who may 
be soon calling books "enleriainmeni sys¬ 
tems," everybody aboard The Train Roh- 
hers appears to have it both ways Even 
the reader, who can spook himself with 
the thought that the SS rides again or ig¬ 
nore this sjTCctcr and still get a doughty ac¬ 
count of a daring exploit 

Though It occurred only about 15 
years ago, the Great Train Robbery be¬ 
longs to another age In accordance with 
longstanding though sadly eroding Brit¬ 
ish tradition, the gang did not use fire¬ 
arms Their basic field weapon was the 
cosh or blackjack. For other (Kcasions the 
arsenal included ax handles, umbrellas re¬ 
inforced with iron rods and a gadget that 
would spray a blinding cloud of flour and 
pepper from compressed air cylinders 
Preparing for the job rec|uired a siz¬ 
able outlay of cash. Vehicles had to be 
bought, bribes paid to lailroad woikers 
for information A farmhouse had to be 
purchased not too fai froni Sears f'loss- 
ing, where the mob could hide out and 
split their spoils approximately t'l50.- 
000 per yegg 

Read demonstrates a restrained en¬ 
thusiasm foi bringing these ctiminaK to 
life on the page But he also avoids ro¬ 
manticizing them wiih a Icaguc-of-gen- 
tlemen myth Mostly, the souices of his 
txK'k are an unsavory lot, greedy and 
loutish One, however, had a taste foi 
l laubcrt and Wittgenstein, another the 
skill and nerve to become a professional 
racing-car driver, and a third possessed 
a spontaneously poetic soul He greeted 
the dawn after the successful holdun with 
lines from Omar Khayyam "Awake' for 
Morning in the Bowl of Night Has 
flung the Slone that puts the .Stars to 
Flight " 

Such exhilarations were short-lived 
'Though the job had been well planned 
and executed, too many iieople were in¬ 
volved to ensure escape and retirement 
to the good, respectable life. The major 
slip-up (x;curred when the man hired to 
clean up the evidence at Ihe farmhouse 
did not get there before the police An 
alert detective rightly interpreied the 
gang's parting warning to their victims 
("Don't move for half an houi") as mean¬ 
ing that the robbers and the unwieldy 
sacks of cash were concealed in the 
vicinity. 

O ld-fashioned fingcrpiint woik did the 
rest r hough the bandits were sup¬ 
posed to wear gloves, some of them 
slipped up A clear print was found on a 
Monopoly set. another on a bathtub rail 
Most of the gang who were caught soon 
after the robbery received up to 30-year 
sentences. Those apprehended after the 
public excitement faded were given less¬ 
er terms. The money that was not recov¬ 
ered drained away in legal fees, briefgo<xl 
times and family support. Thousands of 
pounds stashed with friends evaporated 
for miscellaneous "expenses." 

Despite its impeachable sources. The 


Train Robbers II is at least a real story 
about small-time overreachers whose mo¬ 
ment of glory rapidly dimmed into a life¬ 
time of despair, anxiety, prison tedium 
and the need to peddle their questionable 
confessions. Their literary accessory af¬ 
ter the dubious facts tries to keep his end 
of the bargain But he finally falters, al- 
I tempting to balance his conscience and 
I hiscontract — R,Z.Sheppard 

Tall Tales 

AIRSHIPS by Barry Hannah 
Knopf: 209 i>at;es. SS 95 

W ith Geronimo Rex (1972), Barry 
Hannah emerged as a first novelist 
with an innate gift foi gab His mock- 
cpic saga of grow ing up wacky during the 
'SOs and '60s hummed down the groove 
of black humor but spun with 5>outhern 
English Hannah revealed an ear for the 
palaver that still goes on .iiouiid Confed¬ 
erate monuments, as well as for the el¬ 
oquent cadences of l aulknei and Joyce 
Talents as bioad and wide as this 
thi ive in novels but rao'ly lake to the more 
constiicling form of the short story Air¬ 
ships proves Hannah an exception 
rhough a few of the 20 pieces included 
here fall flat, most aie aiiuilly rouiided- 
oir vignettes jumping with humor and 
menace. And the stones bounce off and 
echo one another, giving the Nx>k an im¬ 
pact grcatei than the sum of its parts 

Hannah's forte is spinning tall tales 
around short people His characters seem 
to have been stunted and stunned by life, 
they arc accidents wandering around, try¬ 
ing lo (ind out why they happened Fate 
denies them self-discovery, sometimes in 



Author Barry Hannah and friend 

Black humor spun with Southern English. 
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ludicrous ways A Mississippi-born ten¬ 
nis pro falls into a river and comes close 
enough to drowning to survive only as a 
vegetable. The Oedipal tangle that led to 
his accident will never be hts to grasp. 

The fact that Hannah s characters 
and settings arc chiefly Southern lends the 
book > flowery tang. "Beauty is fleeting," 
says a v»oman in one story. "What stays 
IS your basic endurance of pettiness and 
ennui “ Though Hannah readily exploits 
the Southerner's license to orate, he is not 
especially interested in regional manners. 
His real concern is with the hollering, 
clawing passions that manners are sup¬ 
posed to civili>'e Hannah likes to rend 
the siicial fabric and examine what's un¬ 
derneath Two of his stories arc apoca¬ 
lyptic. set during worldwide calamities 
that turn people savage. I'hree others take 
place amid the carnage of the Civil War 
One is set in Viet Nam. 

This lineup sounds grim, and some of 
it IS. Hannah's penchant for using vio¬ 
lence to get himself out of stories docs 
not always work The narrator of Com¬ 
ing Close to Donna bashes a woman's head 
with a tombstone How come’ Because 
he gives her what she wants. The end 
Random calamities may be the order of 
the day in real life, but that is why truth 
is stranger than fiction. Art demands 
more Hannah provides it often enough 
He does not revel in the macabre, he uses 
it to create sudden emptiness, black holes 
that demand contemplation Why. while 
a housewife is napping and dreaming of 
sex, does the husband come home and 
fall into the cellar? liven at their worst, 
such things are pitched slightly comic and 
askew Hannah's voice becomes distinc¬ 
tive as the stories proceed, a mixture of 
roadhouse macho and gin-mill sentimen¬ 
tality, marvelously suited for shenanigans 
and self-panxly. 

Most young Southern writers resent 
being compared to such past giants as 
Faulkner and Flannery O’Connor In em¬ 
bracing the gothic mode, Hannah. 35, has 
planted himself firmly on their turf On 
the evidence of Airships, their shadows 
arenotstuntinghisgrowth. — PsulCray 

Notable 

THE EIGHTH SIN 

by Stefan Kanfer 

Random House; 288 pages, $8.95 

T his first novel is a commemoration of 
and tribute, to some forgotten victims 
of the Nazi death camps: the gypsies of 
Eastern Europe. If the world is touched 
by the plight of the Jews, writes Stefan 
Kanfer. "what are we to say to a people 
totally annihilated or scattered, with no 
testament or psalms to calibrate the deep 
well of the past, no compensatory coun¬ 
try. no telethons, no bond rallies, no tour¬ 
ing orchestras... no prophets except the 
ones in the store windows who tell for¬ 
tunes for a dollar.” 


Books 



Stefan Kanfer 

Vengeance is passionate, even humane 


The question is asked by the novel's 
sorrowful hero, Benoit Kaufman, a Ro¬ 
many who survives the concentration 
camps as a boy to become a successful por¬ 
traitist of the rich and famous Yet. unable 
to shake his past. Ben finally dedicates 
himself to avenge all those men. women 
and children who were shot, gassed and 
incinerated The specific object of his 
wrath IS a fellow gypsy, a former Nazi col- 
laboratoi who saved his own life by par¬ 
ticipating in the slaughter of others. 

Kaufman as a child may remind read¬ 
ers of the fugitive youth in Jerzy Kosin- 
ski's The Painted Bird Kaufman the 
avenger is also reminiscent of Kosinski's 
Cockpit unii Blind Date. But there is a cru¬ 
cial difference. Kosinski's fiction is cold, 
clinical, beyond ideology or feeling. In The 
Eighth Sin. vengeance is passionate, even 
humane. Though the book's structure is 
somewhat programmatic, Kanfer. a se¬ 
nior editor of Time, has given the famil¬ 
iar documentary evidence of the death 
camps and their aftermath a persuasive 
and moving life in fiction. 

SEIZURE ~ 
by Charles L. Mee Jr. 

M. Evans; 216 pages, $8 95 

K athy Morris, a young voice student 
at the Manhattan School of Music, 
developed a meningioma, a benign tumor 
on the surface of her left temporal lobe, 
to remove it. her neurosurgeon thought, 
would be a morning’s easy routine in St. 
Luke's Hospital in New York City. But 
when the surgeon set to work, opening 
the skull and cutting for the growth, the 
girl’s brain turned into a monster, swell¬ 
ing uncontrollably. Angry and desperate, 
the surgeon eventually closed her incision, 
certain that the patient would soon die. 
But for reasons as inexplicable as its 
rampage, the brain slowly recovered 
—damaged, but still serviceable. Al¬ 
though she has had to retrain herself m 
many routines, Kathy Morris functions 
well and has retained her gift for singing. 

In this richly researched account of 
the case. Author Charles L. Mcc Jr. (Meeh 
ing at Potsdam, A Visit to Haldeman and 


Other States of Mind) enters the territoi^ 
of the brain like a 16th century explorer, 
carefully explaining the 100 billion neu¬ 
rons. the axons and synapses and 
neurotransmitters—all of the brain’s in¬ 
tellectual brightwork, an area still so 
profoundly mysterious as to be almost 
unthinkable. 

NEW YORK JEW 
by Alfred Kazin 
Knopf; 307pages; $10.95 

T hough his title suggests a sociological 
treatise or a group portrait. Critic Al¬ 
fred Kaz.in's New York Jew is himself. 
Luckily, the subject is interesting. Kazin 
has been a mem^r in gtxxl standing of the 
New York intelligentsia ever since 1942 
when he published On Native Grounds, a 
groundbreaking studg of modern Ameri¬ 
can literature. The friends and acquaint¬ 
ances he has made since then form an il¬ 
lustrious clan of writers and thinkers, and 
New York Jew is full of them: Robert 
Frost, Hannah Arendt, Lionel and Diana 
Trilling, Saul Bellow. Sylvia Plath. Ka- 
zin's portraits of these people are usually 
thoughtful and affectionate, often with a 
redeeming touch of asperity. He visits T.S. 
Eliot and finds "a man easily cornered 
and deathly afraid of being cornered."Xd- 
mund Wilson is presented as an Everest of 
intelligence, taste and dedication, but Ka- 
z.in can also write: "His greatest interest in 
any subject was his learning it " 

Kazin's style is regularly tutorial rath¬ 
er than autobiographical; a succession of 
wives and mistresses make brief entranc¬ 
es and exits between mini-essays. Those 
essays, though, pick up nearly all of the 
slack of the personal narrative. They re¬ 
create some of the events that agitated his 
circle during the past three decades—the 
post-Hol(x:aust trauma. Red baiting in the 
'50s, radicalism in the '60s—and show 
who lined up where and for what reasons. 
Kazin himself often wound up in the mid¬ 
dle and caught grief from both sides. His 
scrupulous, sometimes pained explana¬ 
tions make his history of some intellec¬ 
tuals itself a kind of intellectual 
history. ■ 







|v\fe made it by going round the bend! 

You're looking at the RS-15(X)US. 

The Technics "Isolated Loop" tape deck. 

It takes its name from its ingenious U-shaped tape 
path A design which completely eliminates the effects of 
pushing and pulling from the reels. 

So at 38cm/s wow and flutter is 0.018% WRMS and 
frequency response reaches .30,000Hz ±3dB. With no 
trace of "muddying." 

Three direct-drive motors are used. One for each reel 
a rd a quartz<ontrolled capstan motor. At the beginning, 
if! addle and end of the reel the speed is absolutely constant. 
Full IC-logic electronic switching lets you go straight from 
fast forward' to 'record' without risk of tape-stretch. 


In other words, the 1500 is an excellent example of 
the qualities which have made Technics one of the world's 
fastest-growing hi-fi companies. 

Technics is part of Japan's largest consumer electronics 
group—Matsushita Electric. 

This year, we're celebrating our 60th anniversary. 

Our founder started the business in 1918, making electric 
light fittings in his living room. We got where we are today 
because we believe in making what people want. 

When it comes to hi-fi, that means state-of-the-art sound 
at old-fashioned prices. 


Technics 


National. Ranasonic and Technics are the brandnames of Matsushiia Fini-tru- 
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Eight hairpins that 
do your pocket a good turn 

Few things tire 
you out as much as 
threading in and out of 
heavy traffic. In fact, 
when you add up all the 
corners you go round in 
a day, there are enough 
twists and turns to 
make you dizzy. And 
when you think of the 
mechanical strain, it’s 
no wonder so many cars 
end up on the sick list. 

For a Datsun, however, tough cornering is nothing new. Our special 
test course sees to that. Because there’s just no way round those eight 
long hairpin bends without responsive steering, sure handling and a fine 
sense of balance—qualities that make for good health when you get your 
Datsun out on the road. And to give us a clear idea of specific user require¬ 
ments, we use six different drivers, of widely-varying experience, to conduct 
each of our tests. You’d be surprised how many of our best refinements 

were suggested by them. 

What’s more, the Datsun combination 
of outstanding performance and solid 
reliability means extra economy as well as 
extra safety. 

And that does your pocket a pretty 
good turn. 

Toi^ tests: the Datsun my to total econonq: 

IMISUN 







You ore looking at some of Asia’s future leaders. 


These are some of the post-graduate students study- tional community, an experience which contributes 

ing in Diploma, Master’s and Doctoral programs at the significantly to the education process and helps create 

Asian Institute of Technology, Bangkok, Thailand. better understanding among the peoples of Asia. 

AlT’s students from 23 nations include some of the re- AIT’s major objective is .service—to serve Asia to 
gion’s best graduates who, after receiving graduate de- the greatest extent po.s.sible. This is central to the aca- 
grees from AlT, usually return to work in their home demic programs, the research programs, and the con- 
countries. About 5% have left to work outside Asia. tinning education activities—all developed with an 

Once techniques have been mastered, emphasis is eye to Asia’s special needs, 
placed on their application to the conditions of the The Institute’s scholarship program is supported by 

region. This is especially evident in the selection of many governments and private organizations. It 

research topics. In some cases, these are directly enables donors to assist students from a broad spec- 

related to the professional work to which the student trum of Asian countries and, therefore, the develop- 

will return after graduation; in others, they may form ment of the region as a whole. 

a part of a larger study being undertaken by the Insti- For further information, please write to the Public 
tufe within its growing sponsored-research program. Relations Office, Asian Institute of Technology, 

All AIT students live on campus in an interna- P. O. Box 2754, Bangkok, Thailand. 


AIT 

Asian Institute of Technology 
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Letters 


Deep Sorrow 

To the Editors 

1 am writing to express the feelings 
of a young Italian man who was a stu¬ 
dent of Professor Aldo More IMay 22J. 

Italy, my country, the country of bu¬ 
reaucracy, of superficiality, of inefficiency, 
is not easy for a young person to live in 
and love. During these terrible moments, 
I feel both deep sorrow and great discour¬ 
agement for the murder of Aldo Moro, a 
brilliant example of a university don and 
a teacher of life, and because I am pes¬ 
simistic about our weak democracy being 
able to deal with terrorism 

Gianfranco Celani 
Rome 



It IS sad to sec how the Red Brigades, 
with their kidnaping and murder of Aldo 
Moro, could so distort the thoughts of Mrs 
Moro and her children that they would 
unwittingly follow one of the Brigades’ 
dictates, that is, blame the Christian Dem¬ 
ocratic Party for his death 

Since they were unable to blackmail 
the nation into releasing the imprisoned 
terrorists, the Red Brigades must delight 
in the thought that they can wrench one 
last bit of bitterness from the victims, 

Gilbert M. True 
Cleveland 

The photo of Aldo Moro in the van 
in Rome is one of the saddest photos I 
have ever seen It is difficult to believe 
that the life of a noble statesman could 
not have been exchanged for one terror¬ 
ist. From a standpoint of history, who was 
more inipwrlanf’ Yes indeed, the Entebbe 
syndrome has made machos of all gov¬ 
ernments in dealing with terrorists. 

Noel DeLuca 
Hollywood, Fla. 

Italy has made Time’s cover quite a 
few times lately; it hurts that it has been 
due to sorrowful circumstances. 

I would say that there are two main 
reasons for this degraded situation; 1) the 


Christian Democratic Party has governed 
more by default than by consent, and 2) 
the Italian constitution, which allows un¬ 
stable, short-lived governments. 

Domenico Portoraro 
Barcelona 

The recent case of the kidnaped and 
slain member of parliament proves that 
the Italian parliament can no longer con¬ 
trol crime, political and nonpolitical, in 
our country. 

Since '45, parliament has tried to build 
a kind of state different from the author¬ 
itarian one that existed previously. In so 
doing, it gradually cut down the power 
and prestige of the police, the law courts 
and the Establishment as a whole 

Lucio Girelli. M.D. 

Conegliano, Italy 

Unemmnon Bloke 

Your interview with Prince Charles 
IMay 15) has altered my ambivalence to¬ 
ward the British royalty to full-hearted 
support. 

I am in total agreement with Charles’ 
suggestion that there should be more eth¬ 
nological programs on television. Reduc¬ 
ing "prejudice and misunderstandings 
when it comes to racial matters ' would 
enable everyone to be aware that “man”' 
consists of human individuals, be they 
black, brown, white or yellow. 

I for one will full heartedly support 
Prince Charles in his endeavor. 

Cheers to our generation! 

Patricia Wong 
Kongsvinger, Norway 

A monarchy as strong and enduring 
as England’s is more admirable than ever 
now that democracy is redefining itself 
as total chaos Continuity, security and 
stability, if not in the economy then in 
the throne and. I wager, in the hearts of 
their subjects 

Margaret Wead 
San Antonio. Texas 

Only a most uncommon bloke could 
choose his parents so well. This is evi¬ 
dent from their devoted service to the 
Commonwealth and the world. But why 
try to draft Prince Charles as next Gov¬ 
ernor General of Australia? He deserves 
better. Why not New Zealand? 

W J.D. Minogue 
Auckland, New Zealand | 

1 truly enjoyed your article on H.R H. 
Prince Charles, but it did strike me 
as being a little like whipped cream: 
delicious, but a little too sweet after 
a while 

Barbra Bruen Weber 
A.P.O, New York 


Cabbages and Nbvies 

Time notched up a considerable plus 
mark with the article “Attack on the 
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^Mniceto ^ 
have you with us.’ 


British 

airwa3^ 

We’ll take more care of you. 




How Fares 
theWorid? 

Each week TIME 
answers this question 
with a complete wrap- 
up of the affairs of the 
world. 

Not only the world 
of day-to-day news, as it 
happens here and 
around the globe, but 
the world of Art, Educa¬ 
tion, Law, Religion, 
Science, Sport, Theater, 
Economy and Business, 
People, Medicine, 
Music, Television, Mod¬ 
ern Living - to name but 
a few. 

And TIME brings 
you more than just the 
news. TIME clarifies the 
complex and explains 
the significance of what 
is elsewhere merely 
reported. 

For this reason, 
twenty-six million well- 
informed men and 
women throughout the 
free world look to TIME 
each week to satisfy 
their need to know of 
events, large and small, 
that shape their lives. 

TIME 

The Weekly Newsmagazine 
of the World. 


Letters 


Navy” [May 8]. There were no distortions 
of facts or figures but, as a friendly for¬ 
eigner, I suggest certain clarifications are 
needed. 

Although the Cuban crisis of 1962 
proved to the U.S.S.R, the need for in¬ 
creased maritime capability, Stalin had 
earlier recognized this fact during the 
Spanish Civiy War of 1936-39, He had 
been prevented from suppc^rting the Loy¬ 
alists by the threat of opposing naval forc¬ 
es. The major naval construction program 
he initiated withered after the German in¬ 
vasion of June 1941. but in July 1945 Sta- 
I lin ordered the building of a mighty fleet 
I to protect and support Soviet interests. 

The resultant navy has many 
strengths and a compensating pool of 
weaknesses. One of its main strong points 
IS that, in the event of hostilities, it would 
not be called upon to protect any sea lines 
of communication because the USS.R, 
is self-sufficient in a high proportion of 
strategic materials, and its people, as a se¬ 
nior SJoviet general recently said to me, 
"can live off cabbages—and we grow gcaid 
cabbages." 

John E Moore, Captain, R N, Editor 
Jane’s Fighting Ships 
Hailshani, England 


Stopping Out Is In 

The article "When in Doubt, Stop 
Out” I May 221 is what the philosophy of 
education should be all atxiut comple¬ 
menting formal learning (classroom) with 
the experiences derived from everyday 
life If this does not help the learning pro¬ 
cess. what will? 

Peter P Koujoumn 
New York City 

A three-month, tedious, low-paying 
summer job never failed to reaffirm my 
belief in the value of completing my ed¬ 
ucation “on schedule." That, and of 
course, the prospect of repaying my ed¬ 
ucational loans. 

Keith y Abramson 
Hartford, Conn. 

A detour via the business world re¬ 
sulted in a 38-year stop out for me Iona 
College's warmth and its programs for 
those coming in from the cold have en¬ 
abled me to graduate two weeks after my | 
daughter received her second degree. 

Thomas A Ludwig 
Larchmont, N. Y 


Rebuttal from Adams 

Your story "Discord and Disturbance 
at the FBI” IMay II alleges that I was 
transferred “to the backwater office in San 
Antonio" in an effort to rid the bureau of 
hard-core Hooverites, and that many vet¬ 
eran agents believed I urged Attorney 
General Bell to prosecute Mr. Gray for 
the Weatherman break-ins to even the 
score. The San Antonio assignment was 
one of the most pleasant and rewarding 


of my career. Further, it is absolutely false 
that I urged (or even suggested) the pros¬ 
ecution of Mr. Gray or for that matter 
any other present or former FBI employ¬ 
ee in connection with the break-ins. 

Your article cited alleged concern on 
the part of some agents that 1 have been 
unable to plug damaging leaks of FBI ma¬ 
terial to the Mafia. It stated that in Cleve¬ 
land such leaks resulted in the murders 
of two FBI informants. It does not men¬ 
tion that the Cleveland FBI office solved 
these leaks, and has stated that there is 
no reason to believe they resulted in the 
murders of any FBI informants. In addi¬ 
tion, your article alleges that the bureau 
apparently took it upon itself to delay in¬ 
vestigations concerning Bert Lance in 
order not to offend the Administration 
and implies that I was responsible. This 
is untrue. 

' James B. Adams 
As,fOciate Director, FBI 

Wa.ihington, D.C. 
Timl’s story should not have stated-that 
Mr. Adams urged Attorney Genera! Bel! 
to prosecute Mr Gray TiMl- stands by the 
rest of the story 


Sun Day 

You mentioned the intoning of the 
Zuni Indian sunrise call on Cadillac 
Mountain on Sun Day IMay 151 The call 
of “Arise" IH-'cih, taho) was followed by a 
most appropriate prayer "Mighty Sun 
God, give thy light to us. let it guide us. 
let It aid us ” 

1 am convinced these words will be 
prophetic and we will “delight in the mu¬ 
sic of the sunlight" more and more as the 
years pass 

Gtnia Davis tVexler 
East Sullivan, Me. 

It has finally happened in our day, 
mankind has accomplished one of his 
dreams. He has managed to remove com¬ 
pletely the importance of the traditional 
Sunday and c.xalt a new Sun Day The 
Creation is now back to being worshiped 
over the Creator, complete with incan¬ 
tations and “high places" of gathering. 
The new high priests must be quite 
elated 

{The Rev ) Keith Matthews 
Brandon, Man. 

Bloom in the Cheeks 

Re your article on Mac West IMay 
221; she says drinking puts spots on your 
skin Well, if Mae West is still Mac West, 
how could she forget to mention the great¬ 
est way to maintain your skin and put a 
bloom in your cheeks—sex. Surely sex is 
responsible for maintaining her looks! 

Katherine M. Gonzalez 
Hermosa Beach, Calif. 

AMran Letter* te TME Letters, Time & Life 
Building, 3-6, 2-chome Ohtemachi, Chiyodaku, 
Tokyo UX>, Japan 
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On a voTutne of 110,721,680 iham, 
the New Yorif Stock Exchange Compos¬ 
ite closed at 55.03, up .89 for the week end¬ 
ing June 2,1978. The Dow Jones 30 stock 
industrial average was 847.54, up 15.85. 
Standard A. Poor's 500 stock index was 
98.14, up 1.56. Among significant N.Y.S.E. 
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'Hie essence of knowiedge is, 
having it, to appiy it.** confucius 

(551-479BC) 

For companies planning multinational strategies, 
we have a notion that we may be helpful in both 
acquiring knowledge and applying it. 

If your company is interested in gaining 
knowledge on a country, or a continent, and 
ways of reaching your customers who live there, 
we’d suggest you get in touch with your nearest 
TIME advertising s^es office. 

There you will find facts that should prove 
helpful in drawing up your marketing plan. As 
for using this knowl^ge, you may be sure we 
will have some definite ideas. 

TIME would be delighted to hear from you. 




For multinational marketing 
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A Letter from the Chairman > 

F or almost six years this column has been the territory of Ra^h Davidson. 

This week I am taking it over in order to report two important new exec¬ 
utive assignments. including Davidson's. He b leaving the publisher’s chair to 
join the oDice of President James R. Shepley. His assignment, as Shepley wrote 
in a memo to the staff, will be “to share the duties of my office and fan^iarize 
himself with all of Time Inc.'s major lines of business.” 

No problems of acclimatization are expeaed; Davidson thrives on change, 
as his personal history at Time Inc. makes clear. A native New Mexican who 
went west to study international relations at Stanford and then traveled 
abroad extensively as a Marshall Plan worker, he joined TIME in 1954 and 
held a number of executive positions in Europe with the mtigazine's interna¬ 
tional editions. He moved to New York in 1967 as managing director of Time 
International, became an associate publisher of the entire magazine, and was 
named publisher in 1972. During his stewardship Time has enjoyed a period 

of revenue ^owtfl in both adver¬ 
tising and circulation that stands 
as one of the most impressive in 
the magazine's 55 years of publi¬ 
cation. Editorially Time has 
reached new levels of excellence 
and verve, heightened by a dra¬ 
matic increase in the use of color 
photography. And with approxi¬ 
mately 28 million readers in 197 
countries, it remains the most in¬ 
fluential magazine in the world. 

I am delighted to announce 
that Davidson's successor is John 
A. Meyers, who for the past six years has been publisher of Sports II.LUS- 
TRATED. A native of Illinois with a B.A. from Michigan State’s Sc h»x>l of Jour¬ 
nalism, Meyers served with distinction as a U S. Marine in the Korean War. 
His 23-year career with Time Inc. has included posts as Time's associate pub¬ 
lisher and advertising sales director, as well as the one he wiU continue to hold 
as a vice president of the company. A man of modesty and personal warmth 
who hastens to introduce himself as Jack and talks quietly of doing “the job at 
hand," Meyers has humanitarian concerns beyond the magazine; among oth¬ 
er commitments, he serves as a member of the national board of the Foun¬ 
dation forChildren with Learning Disabilities. 

Interest'mgly, the words I would choose to describe Meyers are similar to 
those he uses to describe the Time reader he will begin addressing in this col¬ 
umn next week. Says Meyers: “He's what you’d call a person of action, looking 
for new horizons, never complacent. He’s sometme you’d like to know.” 

Index Cover: Illustration by Burt Silverman. 
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A Guide to This Week’s TIME 


COVER: p. 8 U.S. President Jimmy Carter quickly got to the 
heart of NATO’s perennial worry in his opening address at the 
tvi'o-day, Washington. D.C., summit meeting of leaders from 
the 15 NATO nations. Soviet and Warsaw Pact forces in Europe, 
he said, “pose a military threat to our alliance which far ex¬ 
ceeds their legitimate military needs.” Now, Carter continued, 
“the activities of the Soviet Union and Cuba in Africa are pre¬ 
venting individual nations from charting their own courses. We 
cannot be indifferent to these events.” On a state visit to Czecho¬ 
slovakia, U.S.S.R. President Leonid Brezhnev replied that cer¬ 
tain “political circles are openly trying to mar the process of 
detente—not only in Europe—and to return if not to the cold 
war then at least to a chilly war,” In New York City, after a meet¬ 
ing with Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko last week, 
U S. Secretary of State Cyrus Vance acknowledged that “the re¬ 
lationships between our two countries are in a state of tension.” 
Dramatizing that tension, the NATO summit endorsed a long- 
range program to modernize and build up NATO forces to coun¬ 
ter the increasing threat of Warsaw Pact military might. 

WORLD: p. 17 It has been a sudden, speedy trip downhill for 
Britain's independence-minded Scottish National Party (snp). 
until recently the second most popular party in Scotland. As 
late as 1976, the Scots Nats were boasting that they might gob¬ 
ble up half of Labor's 41 Scottish seats in a general election. 
But the defeat last week of the party’s vice chairman in a by-elec¬ 
tion in the town of Hamilton was the third setback for the 
Scots Nats in two months. As SNP leaders themselves might 
ask: Wha’ haepened? 

p.l8. Did West Germany’s radical Red Army Faction have a 
direct hand in the Red Brigades’ murder of former Italian Pre¬ 
mier Aldo Moro? Speculation about terrorist connections in¬ 
creased when Bonn announced last week that four of West Ger¬ 
many's 20 most wanted terrorists had been arrested in the 
Yugoslav city of Zagreb. Authorities there jailed them for en¬ 
tering the country illegally. The Yugoslavs identified the four 
with the help of efficient West German antiterrorist police. 
p.20 West German Chancellor Helmut Schmidt, though usu¬ 
ally preoccupied with cosmic issues, finds time to confront even 
the most mundane problems of everyday living. Two weeks ago 
in the weekly Die Zeit, Schmidt wrote: “Not just I but others 
have the growing impression that people today don’t talk to 
one another enough and don’t do enough with each other.” The 
Chancellor's solution; one TV fast day per week, during which 
West Germans could pursue hobbies, engage in useful disemirse 
and do various other “things that are more ftin than TV.” 
p.28 Australia's Prime Minister Malcolm Fraser won his ura¬ 
nium gamble last week. After months of battling unions, en¬ 
vironmentalists, CtunmunistSi Socialists and his parliamentary 
opposHiim, Fraser's Liberal-National Country coaildoo broke 


a five-year-old Labor Party ban on uranium mining and export 
and swiftly passed a legislative program that vrill enable Aus¬ 
tralia to exploit its vast resources in the precious mineral. All 
that remains is for the government to reach a satisfactory agree¬ 
ment with the Northern Land Council, which represents the ab¬ 
origines’ interests, and with the powerful trade unions for their 
cooperation in mining and transport, 
p. 25 Complaining bitterly about Hanoi's maltreatment of 1.2 
million Chinese whose forebears settled in Viet Nam more than 
a century ago. the New China News Agency raged that “per¬ 
secuted and ostracized" Chinese last week were fleeing for safe¬ 
ty into the People’s Republic at the rate of about 4,000 a day. 
The exodus began in early April, after Hanoi announced that 
all free enterprise in the South had been abolished. This be¬ 
lated effort to stamp out the vestiges of capitalism was a par¬ 
ticular blow to the Chinese, who have long been among Swth 
Viet Nam's most thriving businessmen and black marketeers. 
Some Western observers speculate that Peking may have seized 
upon the Chinese exodus as a pretext to put pressure on an erst¬ 
while ally that is leaning more and more toward Moscow. 

UNITED STATES: p. 38 If one institution were to be siitgled 
out as having the most impact on American life today, it would 
not be church or school, private corporation or political party. 
It would be the U.S. Department of Health, Education and Wel¬ 
fare. The budget for the fiscal year beginning this October is 
$182 billion, up $17 billion in a single year. The department 
has the third largest budget in the world, outranked only by 
that of the U.S. Government itself and the Soviet Union's. By 
comparison the Pentagon is a cheap operation (1979 budget: 
$118 billion). These figures alone indicate how American pri¬ 
orities have changed. The man who is trying to run this gi¬ 
gantic, complex organization of 400 programs is HEW Secretary 
Joseph Califano-—ebullient, energetic and experienced. "I am 
trying to make the department a symbol of the manageability 
of programs,” says Califano. "1 want to deliver the services that 
have been set up to the people who need them.” 

ECONOMY & BUSINESS: p. 33 Last week the U.S. House 
of Representatives wound up public subcommittee hearings on 
a bill that would use import quotas and fees to set a floor price 
for sugar of 17e per lb. The same bill has been put forward in 
the Senate by Idaho Democrat Frank Church, and it has 34 co¬ 
sponsors. The Administration argues that the legislation is high¬ 
ly inflationary, would hinder U.S. relations with exporting coun¬ 
tries, notably the Philippines and the Dominican Republic, and 
would fan protectionism in the U.S. The bill is opposed by the 
Consumer Federation of America as well as candy and soft- 
drink makers and other big users of sugar, it is supported by 
fanners and most of Big Labor. 
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THE AI..UANCF COVER STORtES 

Tbugher Tali,, Bigger Stick 

Amid deep anger from Washington. NATO raises the military ante 


F or the second week in a row, Mos¬ 
cow was under siege, and the at¬ 
tacking force was a deeply angry 
Carter Administration. The assault 
began with a withering blast from Nation¬ 
al Security Adviser Zbigniew Brzezinski, 
who. in a U.S. television interview, 
charged the Soviet Union with violating 
"the code of detente ” One by one, Brze- 
zinski ticked off his list of Soviet sins The 
U.S.S.R.. he said, had mounted a massive 
effort "to build up its conventional forces, 
particularly in Europe; to strengthen the 
concentration of its forces on the frontiers 
of China; to maintain a worldwide propa¬ 
ganda campaign agatnsl the United 


The summit was only the fifth such 
meeting in two decades—and the second 
in 13 months. Underscoring the urgency 
of the parley in his opening address at 
Washington’s Kennedy C'enter, Carter 
quickly got to the heart of NATO’s peren¬ 
nial worry Soviet and Warsaw Pact forc¬ 
es in Europe, he declared, "jxisc a mil¬ 
itary threat to our alliance which far 
exceeds their legitimate military needs” 
Year by year, he warned, Soviet might 
"has steadily expanded, and it has grown 
consistently more sophisticated. ” 

Now. continued Carter icily, the 
U.S.S.R had created another concern 
“As I speak today, the activities of the So- 



SevtetPraaldtitLee nkiBf rfwvlw Prague National Security Adviser ZM gnlew B rzerinsk I 

A charge of breaking "the code of detente, "and a warning of a return to "a chilly war." 


States; to encircle and penetrate the Mid¬ 
dle East; [and) to stir up racial difficulties 
in Africa. ” Tough as his words were, they 
were only a single sortie. The heavy bar¬ 
rage came later in the week from Presi¬ 
dent Jimmy Carter in Washington. The 
occasion: a two-day summit meeting of 
leaders from the 15 NATO nations.* 

*The U S. Canada. BriUin. Federal Republic of 
Germany, Belgium. The Netherlands, Luxembiiurg, 
Norway, Uenmaik. Iceland, Italy, Ponugal. Greece 
and Turkey, all of which were represented in Wash¬ 
ington by their heads of state or government. France, 
which remains a member of the Attantic Alliance 
but withdrew firom the integrated command struc¬ 
ture in 1967. sent its Foreign Minister. 


vict Union and Cuba in Africa are pre¬ 
venting individual nations from charting 
their own course We cannot be indiffer¬ 
ent to these events." He called on NATO 
“to support nations and peoples in need 
—most recently in Zaire ’’ 

The President’s special fury over 
Soviet meddling in Africa was plainly the 
trigger that had toiKhed oft the White 
House explosion. During his year and a 
half in office. Carter has made several de¬ 
cisions that were at least partly designed 
to demonstrate his Administration’s g^ 
faith toward Moscow. He halted the build¬ 
ing of the B'l bomber. He deferred pro¬ 


duction of the neutron bomb—though the 
Kremlin, unconvinced, continues its in¬ 
tensive propaganda campaign against it. 
After opening a human rights campaign 
directed principally against the Soviets, 
he broadened it to encompass violations 
elsewhere (though the U,S.S.R. remains 
a favorite target). When his initial SALT 
proposals proved too ambitious, he 
showed a willingness to negotiate. 

In return the Soviet Union intervened 
boldly in the Horn of Africa, continued 
its relentless oppression of dissidents 
(turning the trial of Yuri Orlov into a 
showpiece of totalitarian vindictiveness), 
dragged its own feet on a SALT agreement 
and permitted no progress at all on the 
Mutual and Balanced Force Reductions 
(MBFR) talks in Vienna. When the White 
House became convinced that the Sovi¬ 
ets’ Cuban clients played a key role in 
training and equipping Katangese rebels 
for last month’s bloodbath in Zaire, that 
was one provocation too many. “The Sha¬ 
ba invasion," suggested a West German 
chancellery official in Bonn, ‘was the final 
thing for the President." 

The Soviet counterattack was swift 
but adroit, led by a coolly enraged reply 
from Soviet President Leonid Brezhnev, 
who was making a state visit to Czecho¬ 
slovakia. Certain “political circles." 
charged Brezhnev in Prague, "are openly 
trying to mar the process of detente—not 
only in Europe—and to return if not to 
the cold war then at least to a chilly war." 
Pravda was more blunt, blaming a “mil¬ 
itarist hullabaloo" over “a mjfthical ‘So¬ 
viet threat.’ ’’ The result, predicted Prav¬ 
da. could only be "a slowing down of the 
process of ddtenle.” 

I n New York City, after meeting with 
Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei Gro¬ 
myko last week. Secretary of State 
Cyrus Vance acknowledge that a 
SALT agreement was still elusive, largely 
because “the relationships between our 
two countries are in a state of tension.” 
The tensions were not helped by an un¬ 
pleasant discovery at the U.S. embassy 
in Moscow. Two weeks ago, American 
construction workers chanced upon lis¬ 
tening devices, including a dish-shaped 
antenna, in a chimney of the embassy. 
At the base of the chimney, the workers 
found a tunnel, which they followed to a 
nearby apartmenk^building. There they 
caught a brief glimpse of a fleei^ Rus¬ 
sian, who had been monitoring listening 
equipment; then they realized they wtre 

si; 
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Clockwise from top: open¬ 
ing session of NATO sum¬ 
mit In Washington, attend¬ 
ed by 14 heads of state and 
government; West German 
Defense Minister Hans 
Apel, U.S. Joint Chiefs 
Chairman David Jones, Su¬ 
preme Allied Commander 
Europe Alexander Haig at 
Pentagon luncheon; work¬ 
ing lunch at White House 
draws spirited discussion 
from (table right) Schmidt, 
Luxembourg’s Thom, Can¬ 
ada's Trudeau, NATO’s 
Luns, Belgium's Tinde- 
mans, Greece’s Caraman- 
lis, Italy's Andreotti and 
(table {eft) Denmark's 
Jprgensen, Norway's Nord- es=^' 
II and Carter; a grIm-faced 
President at NATO press 
conference. —■ 






Fill out this coupon 
and save a child 

Just by completing this simple questionnaire, you can befriend a needy child through Save the 
Children Federation. For only fifty-two cents a day, your money, combined with that of other 
sponsors, can breathe new life into an impoverished village... help hard-working people in their 
fight for dignity ...turn despair into hope for a child who has known only disaster. Fifty-two 
cents may not buy much where you live. But for the poorest of the poor where the need is so 
desperate, it can work miracles. tiifpc 


My Name is;. 
Address_ 


Tell us how you want to help, by answering these questions: 


1. What geographical area are 
you interested in? 

Urgent need exists in all the areas listed below. Select an 
area, or let us assign a child where the need is greatest. 


□ Where the need 
is greatest 

□ Appalachia 
(US.) 

□ Bangladesh 

n Chicano (U.S.) 
Q Colombia 


□ Dominican 
Republic 
O Honduras 
n Indian (Latin 
America) 
n Indian (U S.) 
U Indonesia 


D Inner Cities 
(U.S.) 

□ Israel 
Q Korea 
n Lebanon 
a Mexico 

□ Rural South (U.S.) 


2. Any sex or age preference? 

If so, our personnel who are familiar with conditions in 
the area you have chosen will select a child in accordance 
with your wishes. 

□ Boy □ Girl □ No preference 

Age □ 4 to 7 □ 8 to 12 □ No preference 

3. Would you like a picture of your 
sponsored child? 

Shortly after assignment is made, we can 
send you a photograph and brief personal 
history, if you desire. 

□ Yes □ No 

4. Would you to 
correspond with your 
sponsored child? 

If desired, correspondence can 

help build a meaningful 1 

one-to-one relationship. I 

Translations, where necessary, 
are supplied by Save 
the Children Federation. 


5. Would you like information about 
the child’s community? 

Several times a year you can receive detailed reports on 
the activities and projects being undertaKen in the com¬ 
munity to benefit your sponsored child. Would you like to 
receive such information? 
n Yes □ No 

6. How do you wish to send your payment? 

□ Monthly, $16 U Semi-annually, $96 

LJ Quarterly, $48 □ Annually, $192 

Enclosed Is my first payment; $_ 

7. Do you wish verification of Save the 
Children Federation credentials? 

Save the Children is indeed proud of the handling of its 
funds. An exceptionally large percentage (78.1%) of 
each tax deductible dollar you donate Is used tor direct 
aid and supporting program services. Due to volunteered 
time, labor and materials, your donation pro- 

K r sponsored child with benefits 
iny times your total gift. An Inform- 
nnual report and audit statement 
rallable upon request. 

□ Yes □ No 

Would you rather make a 
;ontribution than become 
a sponsor of an individual 
child at this time? 

□ Yes, enclosed is my 

contribution of $_ 

□ Check here for general in¬ 
formation about our unique 
programs for aiding impov¬ 
erished children. 

YOUR SPONSORSHIP 
PAYMENTS AND 
CONTRIBUTIONS ARE 
INCOME TAX DEDUCTIBLE. 
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PEOPLE WITH HOPE 

On four continents, the men and women 
of Project HOPE have left behind 
the legacy of HOPE— 
a legacy of better health 
through medical teaching and treatment 
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on Sovift toll and retreated. Adminiatra- 
(ion officials called tlto incident ''paitlc- 
(ddi% nasty,” and Vance protested per¬ 
sonally to Gromyko. Incredibly, Gromy¬ 
ko complained in turn that the American 
wOTkers had cut a Soviet cable—the one 
that connected the eavesdropping device 
to the monitoring equipment. 

If the NATO summit was an occasion 
for deepening U.S.-Soviet disagreement, 
it was at the same time a successful in- 
ftjsion of new spirit into the troubled Al¬ 
liance itself NATO has had its own in¬ 
ternal difficulties, most notably the brink- 
cHT-war sundoff between Greece and 
Turkey ever since Turkey's invasion of 
Cyprus in 1974. Another vulnerable spot 
oiv. NATO’s southern flank is Italy, where 
the swift rise of the Italian Communist 
Party in the past few years has sent shud¬ 
ders through NATO chancelleries. Bonn's 
view—perhaps the sternest in the Alli¬ 
ance—is that Communists in the Italian 
Cabinet would end the country’s role in 
NATO. “It is axiomatic that Communists 
in government in Rome would exclude 
Italy from NATO,” declares a West Ger¬ 
man diplomat. “We could not share any¬ 
thing sensitive with Rome then, nor could 
we count on it as a cooperative member." 

Communist Party Chief Enrico Ber- 
linguer has stressed that the party would 
honor its NATO commitments, and in par¬ 
liament the Communists have regularly 
supported NATO and military legislation. 
But not all the comrades appear to agree. 
Central Committee Member Lucio Lom¬ 
bardo Radice. a mathematician, was 
asked last year whether his party would 
stick by the Western Alliance-n a show¬ 
down. Said he: “We would choose the So¬ 
viet side, of course.” At the same time, 

I the U.S. is convinced that NATO command 
operations in Naples—and the U.S. Sixth 
Fleet headquarters there—would stay on 
even if Communists came into the gov¬ 
ernment, especially if they were not given 
sensitive portfolios (e^.. defense) in the 
Cabinet. 

A nother element of NATO distress is 
I largely attributable to a failure of 
L communications from Washing- 
» ton. Carter waffled on the ques¬ 
tion of the neutron bomb. He needed pub¬ 
lic support for the bomb from European 
officialdom. But the signals from Europe 
were too subtle to give Carter the strong 
mandate he needed to counter critics of 
the weapon both at home and abroad. 
West German Chancellor Helmut 
Schmidt wanted Carter to proceed with 
production, but facing dissension even 
within his own Social Democratic Party, 
would only pass that message to Carter 
privately. Other allied governments fol¬ 
lowed suit and were dismayed when Car¬ 
ter deferred his decision to produce the 
weapon. 

Despite that show of apparent inde- 
ciaiveness. Carter has in fact been com¬ 
mitted to a strengthened NATO ever since 
to took office. The intention was dear in 

mitofiilikktil'fast-.. > 


the Administration’s first defense budget, 
prestmted in February 1977. With only a 
few weeks to make changes in the bud¬ 
get inherited from his Republican prede¬ 
cessor, Carter and Defense Secretary Har¬ 
old Brown made some hasty and 
significant alterations. A number of high- 
ticket items—including two large war¬ 
ships—were dropped. Added was S600 
million for improved NATO readiness 
programs. 

Carter followed that action with a plea 
at the Alliance summit in London in May 
1977 for beefing up NATO. He and Brown 
lobbied intensely fora 3% annual increase 
in NATO expenditures from each member 
—^an effort Brown has pursued with in¬ 
dividual governments in the year since. 
At the same meeting, task forces were es¬ 
tablished by the two NATO commanders. 
General Alexander Haig, Supreme Allied 
Commander Europe, and Admiral Isaac 
C. Kidd. Supreme Allied Commander At¬ 


craft. In the past five years these have 
included Delta I gpd II nuclear-pow¬ 
ered ballistic missile submarines, Charlie 
II nuclear-powered cruise misrile sub¬ 
marines. Backfire bombers and the Kiev 
class of aircraft carriers. The Soviet north¬ 
ern fleet has increased its nuclear-pow¬ 
ered submarines by 136%, cruisers and 
destroyers by 33%, frigates by 44%. 
^ Ground forces have been strengthened 
by large numbers of self-propelled artil¬ 
lery, new tanks (the 34-m.p.h. T-72, 
among others), heavily armed helicopters, 
assault bridging equipment (an indication 
of offensive training) and a new gener¬ 
ation of tactical and strategic missiles, 
a- Re-equipment programs have marked¬ 
ly increased the range and weapon-load 
of Soviet aircraft. Swing-wing aircraft, 
such as the Fencer and Flogger. are in ser¬ 
vice. Backfire is in the long-range arse¬ 
nal. The new SS-20 intermediate-range 
ballistic missile, which can be moved by 



lantic, to hanuner out the specifics of a 
long-term defense program, the first 15- 
year plan in NATO’s history. The task force 
findings were presented to a NATO defense 
ministers’ meeting in Brussels last month 
in preparation for the summit. 

Even before they began work, the 
project researchers knew the grimmer 
part of the truth. NATO warnings that the 
Warsaw Pact forces were developing a 
harrowing lead m numbers and weaponry 
were no hyperbole. In the European the¬ 
ater, Warsaw Pact forces now outnumber 
NATO forces in troops, artillery, land- 
based aircraft, surface ships and subma¬ 
rines, and hold an overwhelming supe¬ 
riority in battle tanks. The U.S.S.R.. 
according to Western estimates, spends 
between 11% and 13% of its gross na¬ 
tional product on defense, as compared 
with 5% for the U.S.—the biggest West¬ 
ern spender. What the Soviets get for that 
money is formidable; 

^ Naval fbrees are receiving new class¬ 
es of submarines, surftce ships and air¬ 


road and armed by MIKV warheads, is now 
being deployed—substantially increasing 
the threat to Western Europe. 

The technological edge of the West, 
some critics charge, has by contrast been 
whittled away. John W.R. Taylor, editor 
of Britain's Jane's All the World's Air- 
craft, excoriated Carter's decision to scrap 
the B-1 bomber in 1977. Though the de¬ 
cision was weighed carefully—the price 
tag for the initial fleet, without armament, 
was about $21 billion—Taylor charged 
that 1977 would be remembered as "the 
year in which the seeds of defeat of the 
Western powers were sown " 

A classic worry of many NATO defense 
planners has been the threat of a War¬ 
saw Pact blitzkrieg across West Germa¬ 
ny's northern plain. Two decades ago. 
strategists felt that they could count on 
about 30 days' early warning of an im¬ 
pending attack. Now, claims Taylor, there 
could be as little as four or five days’ warn¬ 
ing, hardly enough time for NATO to bring 
front-line troops into readiness, let alone 
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bring up reinforcements. The question of 
a readiness' gap is not lost upon Wash¬ 
ington. In his guidance to U .S. armed forc¬ 
es earlier this year. Defense Secretary 
Brown declared that "our near-term ob¬ 
jective is to assure NATO could not be over¬ 
whelmed m the first few weeks of a blitz¬ 
krieg war. and we will invest and spend 
our resources to that end ” 

Soviet strategists apparently still think 
they can win such a war. As V.Y Sarkin. 
a senior Soviet military theoretician, 
bluntly said not long ago, “Surprise blitz¬ 
kriegs with nuclear weapons, aviation and 
tank groupings may be irresistible. ’ Some 
Western military experts feel the Soviets 


might add chemical and bacterial biolog-, 
ical warfare as weH; Soviet units train^ 
to fight in chemical-warfare conditions 
are frequently part of Moscow's war 
games. A rapid drive across the West Ger¬ 
man border toward the Rhine, moreover, 
could hamstring the West’s response. The 
tactical nuclear sites in western Germany 
are so close to the border that they might 
be bypassed before the request to use them 
was approved. The problem, former 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of StalT 
Maxwell D. Taylor has suggested, is the 
shallowness of the front. Logistical life¬ 
lines as well as key combat positions could 
be cut off When France was part of the 


NATO equation, Alliance forces were 
ranged deeper into the West. Thou^ 
some military cooperation between 
France and NATO has been resumed un¬ 
der President 'VaMry Giscard d’Bstaing, 
the shallow front remains a problem. 

Still, some Western strategists doubt 
now whether that massive tank attack 
across the northern plain would be the So¬ 
viet choice. One reason: such an all-out as¬ 
sault might invite U.S. strategic nuclear 
response. Christoph Bertram, director of 
London’s Institute for Strategic Studies, 
argues that “the Soviet leaders are much 
more certain that the American nuclear 
guarantee works than some doubting Eu- 


Rapping for Carter's Ear 

National Security Adviser Zbiyniew Brzezinski's firm 
views on how the U S. should deal with the Soviet Union are 
gaining ascendancy in the White House. Time State Depart¬ 
ment Correspondent Christopher Ogden reports on the way 
the former Columbia University professor goes about his job. 

A t Columbia, students called him Vitamin Z. At the White 
, House, inner-circle Georgians refer to him as Woody 
Woodpecker, because his Dagwood-style haircut gives him 
the cartoon character look, and because he keeps rap-rap- 
rapping for the President's ear. His friends call him Zbig, 
and their one-word description is energetic. He thinks fast, 
acts fast, talks fast. Critics would say too fast, too com¬ 
pulsively and too impulsively. Even his trim body, angular 
face and darting eyes convey an image of intense energy. 

Brzezinski is the only senior White House official au¬ 
thorized to be chauffeured to work each day, giving him 
time to start on some 400 pages of intelligence reports and op¬ 
tion papers that flow past him daily. He is often at his desk 
by 6.45 am., and ends the day at 8 or 9 p.m., after eating din¬ 
ner alone at his desk. His only break is for lunch. Some¬ 
times Soviet Ambassador Anatoli Dobrynin, the only am¬ 
bassador so favored, comes by for a noontime sandwich. 
The two doflf their coats and eat at a small round table fn 
Brzezinski’s office. Essen¬ 
tially a loner with few real 
friends in the Administra¬ 
tion, Brzezinski spends lit¬ 
tle time with cronies. He 
sometimes plays doubles 
tetuiis against Jimmy Car¬ 
ter, who is usually on the 
winning side. 

Brzezinski holds a 
weekly staff meeting on 
Thursday afternoons in 
the Roosevelt Room. They 
sound more like post¬ 
graduate seminars in polit¬ 
ical science, economics and 
psychology than security 
briefings. The emphasis is 
on intellectual exchange. 

Brzezinski accepts criti¬ 
cism from his staff so long 
as it is not too blunt. He 
holds, but does not hog the 
floor. His 31-member staff 
is' lean, and m some areas. 


such as the Middle East, the Far East and strategic policy, 
it is very good. 

H ighly intelligent and with a generous share of ego, Brze¬ 
zinski does not suffer fools easily. He gives the impression 
he does not think there are many people around with better 
ideas than he has—except for one notable exception: Car¬ 
ter. Asked from whom Brzezinski seeks counsel, one aide re¬ 
plied, “He listens to the President." 

Brzezinski’s greeting is usually. ‘Hi, how's life?” His 
humor is impish; when he was displeased with one Western 
leader recently, he turned the official's picture to face his 
office wall and thus “punish him. ” He can be arrogant, but 
he tries to defuse touchy situations in public by making self- 
deprecating remarks. He opened one press conference by de¬ 
claring. “I will try to respond as best 1 can or as badly as I 
will" 

Although Br/.ez,inski outwardly almost jangles with con¬ 
trolled intensity, he seems troubled by two apparent inse¬ 
curities. He appears uncomfortable with the Georgians, some 
of whom have disparaged him in the past, and he has a ten¬ 
dency to look over his shoulder at Henry Kissinger, with 
whom he is too often unfavorably compared. 

Yet as he has become more public, Brzezinski’s con¬ 
fidence seems to have grown. He is still thin-skinned about 
press criticism and tries to trace the sources of critical re¬ 
marks. and he is not very comfortable with Congressmen 
and Senators. To remedy that failing, Hamilton Jordan has 

been brought into foreign 
policy decision making. 

Whenever there has 
been what Brzezinski calls 
bile in U.S. policy toward 
the Russians, he has either 
proposed or welcomed it. 
For now. Carter seems to 
agree with the need for that 
bite, perhaps because he 
hears it advocated so often. 
Brzezinski sees the Presi¬ 
dent from four to ten times 
a day. There are still no in¬ 
dications that he has tried 
to freeze out either Secre¬ 
tary of State Cyrus Vance 
or Defense Secretary Har¬ 
old Brown. Both have their 
own private time with the 
President. 

But Brzezinski has long 
had the President’s ear. 
Evente are helping him to 
keep it. 




ropeans are " In case they needed remind¬ 
ing, Carter reiterated the pledge at the 
end of the summit meeting last week. 
“This coupling of American strategic 
forces to Europe is critical, for it means 
that an attack on Europe would have the 
full consequences of an attack on the U.S. 
Let there be no misunderstanding. The 
U..S. is prepared to use all the forces nec¬ 
essary for the defense of the NATO area.” 

What Bertram and some other spe¬ 
cialists fear more than the massive blit?- 
krieg is the lightning strike against a lim¬ 
ited objective—a particular piece of real 
estate that the Soviets might seize and 
then challenge the West to dislodge them 
from. West Berlin is perhaps, a vulner¬ 
able spot, but other targets in this cat¬ 
egory might also include parts of Nor¬ 
way or the Bosporus. 

To provide a swifter response to any 
such threat, the NAIO summit endorsed 
two concurrent plans: a 15-year long-term 
defense plan that provides for a thorough 
updating of equipment and operations, 
and a live-year program designed to speed 
up reaction time following an alert. The 
five-year program is already under way. 
Larger ground forces have been concen¬ 
trated on the West German northern 
plain, antiarmored devices and electronic 
equipment have been supplemented, and 
communication connections with spy sat¬ 
ellites have been multiplied. Bigger stock¬ 
piles of ammunition and reserve military 
equipment are in place. 

The 15-year overhaul, far more am¬ 
bitious, is cxpwted to cost from $60 bil¬ 
lion to $80 billion. It calls for new air 
and sea defense systems (the sophisticated 
F-15 is already deployed at some NATO 
bases), more coordinated systems of mo¬ 
bilization and troop training, and a thor¬ 
oughgoing effort to erase the extensive du¬ 
plication of equipment and weaponry that 
now wastes millions of dollars and makes 
NATO’s arsenal a supply sergeant's night¬ 
mare. New emergency plans would tri¬ 
ple the number of U,S. combat aircraft 
in Western Eutope in one week and dou¬ 


ble the number of ground forces in two 
weeks, largely through airlifts by civilian 
aircraft Electronic warfare would be im¬ 
proved, principally through the deploy¬ 
ment of 16 AW ACS (Airborne Warning 
and Control System) patrol planes along 
the NATO borders. 

The most controversial developments 
would come in tactical nuclear weapons, 
now known as "theater nuclear weapons " 
The theater nukes include artillei^- 
launched shells, short-range missiles, tac¬ 
tical bombs delivered by fighter-bombers, 
and ballistic missiles from NATO's U S 
submarines. West Europeans are still hop¬ 
ing for Carter’s reconsideration of the 
neutron bomb, a weapon that is. ironi¬ 
cally. “cleaner" than the tactical nukes 
now in NATO's arsenal. They view the 
postponement of prixluction as a clear- 
cut Moscow propaganda victory. The So¬ 
viets have reason to worry. It is the most 
effective weapon that could be used 


against a stramroUiiig armored force. 

Besides the neutron bomb. West Eu¬ 
ropeans want cruise missiles deployed in 
their theater, a prospect the Soviet Union 
loudly resists. NATO strategists look to the 
cruise to counter the impending threat of 
the new Soviet SS-20 missile, which as a 
medium-range missile comes under nei¬ 
ther SALT nor MBFR jurisdiction. Presum¬ 
ably some NATO commanders might yield 
on deploying the cruise if the Soviets 
dropped their plans for the SS-20. 

In addition to the new hardware, the 
West believes it has some advantages that 
the Soviets do not. General William J. 
Evans, commander in chief, U.S. air forc¬ 
es in Europe, and commander allied air 
forces. Central Europe, argues that NATO 
pilots have an edge in versatility. They re¬ 
ceive more varied training against more 
kinds of aircraft than their East bloc coun¬ 
terparts and are taught to take personal 
initiative in combat. Indeed, tactical com¬ 
manders in all NATO services usually have 
more independence than those in War¬ 
saw Pact forces, nato specialisu also 
question the reliability of certain War¬ 
saw Pact allies. Given endemic animos¬ 
ities toward Moscow, some of these forc¬ 
es could prove to be less than enthusiastic. 
Says one West German Defense Minis¬ 
try expert. “I wonder how effectively the 
Poles or Rumanians would fight for the 
Soviets'.^” 

W fhile NATO leaders in Washing- 
fton generally agreed on the ne¬ 
cessity of streamlining and im¬ 
proving their forces, they were 
far less in accord with Carter's call for Al¬ 
liance help in any African imbroglio. In 
fact State Department Spokesman Hod- 
ding Carter III, softening Carter's own 
words, stressed that “our basic concern is 
that Africa remain an African problem. 
We are not interested in making Africa a 
battleground." Just what Western nations 
should do to prevent outsiders from in- 
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terfehng in African affairs was to be dis¬ 
cussed at a meeting in Paris this week 
that was kept deliberately separate from 
NATO, a meeting suggested to Carter by 
President Giscard. One possibility; mu¬ 
tual defense agreements between Euro¬ 
pean and African nations guaranteeing 
emergency aid. 

That sort of suggestion immediately 
raises the specter of neocolonialism. Bel¬ 
gium and France, which have heavy eco¬ 
nomic and political investments in Zaire 
and elsewhere in Africa, were openly en¬ 
thusiastic about Carter’s proposal that 
NATO keep a sharp eye on that continent. 
Other leaders, though also concerned by 
Soviet penetration of Africa, felt that 
the U.S. was exaggerating the situation 
and that Washington’s hard-line swing 
against Moscow might do irreparable 
damage to ddtente. West German Chan¬ 
cellor Helmut Schmidt tartly observed: 
"Acute crises of the moment should not 
be allowed to cloud the overall horizon." 
The Administration has become accus¬ 
tomed to taunts from Schmidt, who per¬ 
sonally dislikes Carter. More painful was 
the scorn of a staunch supporter, British 
Prime Minister James Callaghan Said he: 
"There seem to be a number of Chris¬ 
topher Columbuses setting out from the 
United Stales to discover Africa for the 
first lime. It’s been there a long time.” 

C allaghan's sarcasm was directed 
mostly against National Security 
Adviser Brzezinski. whom the 
British regard as having panicked 
over a part of the world that he knows lit¬ 
tle about. Callaghan now sees himself in 
the role of a wise old uncle attempting to 
steer President Carter back toward a more 
cautious approach to the Soviets, partic¬ 
ularly to improve prospects for a new SALT 
treaty. According to an aide, the Prime 
Minister is convinced that the West is “in 
a race with death to get an agreement.' 
Callaghan, explains the aide, believes that 


if the ailing Brezhnev dies without hav¬ 
ing signed an arms agreement, “the new 
Soviet leadership might become immobUe 
on detente." 

To be sure, there was some concern 
in Western Europe last week that Car¬ 
ter, now that he has taken a hardened ^ 
sition against Moscow, will follow it with 
evangelical zeal. “It seems a decision has 
been made in the White House to pur¬ 
sue the tough line," commented a West 
German Foreigp Ministry ofRciaL “We 
want a strong NATO but not a return to 
the cold war.” Some observers fblt Car¬ 
ter had been converted to Brzezinski’s 
hard-line, anti-Soviet stance, but Vance’s 
State Department was talking almost as 
tough last week. “We’ve got a serious So¬ 
viet threat," said one senior official. “'This 
is not a political reaction. This is a threat¬ 
ening situation, and it’%. coming from a 
guy IBrezhnevI who can really let us 
have it." 

That sobering thought alone was per¬ 
haps all the justification that the NATO 
leaders need^ to adopt their long-range 
program, thereby adding yet another grim 
upward spiral in the seemingly fruitless 
search for some kind of arms parity with 
Moscow. Yet curiously, their decision may 
in its own way have helped the cause of 
peace and quest for disarmament. 

Ironically, while Carter and his fel¬ 
low leaders were talking about an increase 
in arms, the U N. Special Session on Dis¬ 
armament continued apace. Hurling his 
invective from Prague, Brezhnev noted 
that some NATO leaders- made "nice 
speeches” in the General Assembly and 
then went on to the North Atlantic meet¬ 
ing to discuss “plans for new warlike prep¬ 
arations for many years ahead.” Delegates 
at the disarmament talks, however, were 
not so critical of NATO. The U.S.S.R.’s 
global Communist rival, the People’s Re¬ 
public of China, weighed in with another 
of its warnings against Soviet ambitions. 
Chinese Foreign Minister Huang Hua 
castigated “Soviet socialist imperialism” 
and noted that “countries in Western Eu¬ 
rope and elsewhere need to strengthen 
their defense capabilities.” 

An African delegate candidly conced¬ 
ed that “we understand the reason for 
NATO’s need to increase arms expendi¬ 
tures, to preserve balance in the interests 
of us all. But policy will not permit us to 
admit in public that perhaps the best long- 
range way to reduce world armament is 
by short-term spending on more arms in 
certain situations.” 

NATO, which has, in Carter’s words, 
“never fired a shot in anger” in its 29 
years of existence, faces just one of those 
situations; it is a defensive alliance whose 
enemy has not yet begun to rest. Early in 
the century, Tlieodore Roosevelt bran¬ 
dished a bellicose U.S. poli^ by saying, 
“Speak softly, and carry a big stick.” Hm 
W hite House suocessor last week seemed 
to add the Carter Corollary; “Speak stern¬ 
ly, and carry a stick just ^ enough to M 
them know you mean business.’ V; 
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Hliilsdfef** In Moscos/sPft^ Yard! 

Carter tries a new tack toward Eastern Europe 


W hile taking an increasingly hard line 
with the Soviet Union, the Carter 
Administration has simultaneously—and 
for the most part quietly—been seeki^ 
for some time to improve relations with 
the Soviet satellites in Eastern Europe. 
The U.S. objective is to encoun^ polit¬ 
ical liberalization and relative indepen¬ 
dence inside the East bloc. Part of the 
reason for actively pursuing that goal is 
Washington’s hope that some day Mos¬ 
cow will find itself with more to worry 
about close to home, and thus be less in¬ 
clined to stir up trouble far away, in Af- 
riea, for instance. 

Jimmy Carter's Republican predeces¬ 
sors also sought to strengthen ties with 
Eastern Europe, but they did so more cau¬ 
tiously and selectively, and never during 
a period of unusual tension in U.S.- 
Soviet relations. Henry Kissinger careful¬ 
ly synchronized his Eastern Euroi^n di¬ 
plomacy with the Soviet connection. He 
was concerned that separate overtures to 
Eastern Europe might provoke the Krem¬ 
lin into tightening its control over the re¬ 
gion. For that reason, Richard Nixon 
made the first visit by a U.S. President to 
Warsaw on the way home from the Mos¬ 
cow summit in 1972, and Gerald Ford 
stopped in Warsaw en route to a meeting 
with Leonid Brezhnev in Helsinki in 1975. 
Even during the halcyon days of detente, 
this concern in Washington over provok¬ 
ing the Kremlin into moving more harsh¬ 
ly against Eastern* Europe prevailed. 
Yugoslavia, which is Communist but 
nonaligned, and Rumania, the only War¬ 
saw Pact country with no Soviet troops 
on its territory, were treated as special 
cases because of their independent for¬ 
eign policies. 

Zbigniew Brzezinski came into office 
determined to combine a "more compet¬ 
itive” approach toward the Soviet Union 
with a “more differentiated” one toward 
Eastern Europe. As he told Time: "We 
wanted to show that the road to Eastern 
Europe did not necessarily lead through 
Moscow.” A year ago, Brzezinski pre¬ 
pared a classified Presidential Directive 
setting forth three guidelines for the Ex¬ 
ecutive Branch: 1) the U.S. should cul¬ 
tivate a closer relationship with Eastern 
Europe for its own sake rather than as a 
bypr^uct of detente wi|h the Soviet 
Union; 2) the criteria for deciding which 
countries to concentrate onthould include 
how much they have relaxed their inter¬ 
nal rules as well as how fkr they have 
strayed from the UJS.S.R. in their foreign 
policy; and 3) the Administration should 
maintain regular contacts with represen¬ 
tatives of the “loyal opposition” in East¬ 
ern Europe—liberal intellectuals, artists 
and chur^ leaders—as well as with gov¬ 
ernment officials. 

The policy quickly focused on Hunga¬ 
ry and Poland, two countries that follow 
the Kmnlin’s general jyine in foreign pd- 



icy but tderate considerably more inter¬ 
ne freedom than the Soviet Union. In 
Hungary the government has introduced 
some profit incentives and free-market 
forces in the economy, and visitors from 
neighboring Austria no longer need visas 
to enter the country. In recognition of 
these and other reforms. Secretory of State 
Cyrus Vance traveled to Budapest in Jan¬ 
uary to return the Crown of St. Stephen, a 
977-year-old treasure of the Hungarian 
monarchy that had been in American 
hands since the end of World War II. The 
crown is a symbol of Hungarian national 
pride; its “captivity" in Fort Knox for 
nearly 30 years had been a constant irri¬ 
tant in U.S.-Hungarian relations, and its 


return this year was a gesture calculated 
to hasten the strengthening of those ties. 
The Carter Administration also has 
moved to secure for Hungary most- 
favored-nation status, a lowering of trade 
barriers that the Senate is expected to ap¬ 
prove in the next few weeks. 

B rzezinski has token a personal interest 
in coordinating new initiatives to¬ 
ward his native Poland. In the past year 
Washington has extended more than S500 
million in grain credits to Poland, and 
when Carter visited Warsaw last Decem¬ 
ber, he sent his wife Rosalynn and Brze¬ 
zinski to meet with Stefan Cardinal Wysz- 
ynski, the assertive leader of the country's 
31 million Roman Catholics. In Washing¬ 
ton, Brz«insid has received a steady 
Stream of visiti^ Polish writers, academ¬ 
ics and journalists, most recently Krzysz¬ 
tof Kozlowski, an editor of the outspoken 
Catholic weekly Tygodnik Pows^echny. 


Ute new UB. ptfficy has been gener¬ 
ally well received among those it is meant 
to encourage. “There’s no doubt the Car¬ 
ter Administtation has changed Ameri¬ 
can strategy in a very welcome way,” says 
one prominent Polish intellectual. "Before 
Carter, almost all contacts were govern- 
ment-to-govenunent and alwajra with an 
eye to Moscow. Now the U.S. is heating 
us as an important nation in our own right 
and an increasingly pluralistic one at that. 
I hope Carter pursues this policy with 
even more vigor.” 

The Kremlin is worried he will do just 
that. During Qrus Vance's mission to 
Moscow in April, a Russian listened with 
annoyance as a visitor from Washington 
remonstrated with him about Soviet inter¬ 
vention in Africa. Finally the Russian in¬ 
terrupted angrily: “How can you Amert 
cans complain so self-righteously about 
what we are doing outside your s^ere of 


influence when you are making mischief 
right in our own front yard?” 

Brzezinski and other U.S. policy¬ 
makers are acutely aware of the danger 
that the Soviets might react swiftly and 
brutally, as they did in Hungary in 1956 
and Czechoslovakia in 1968. if their con¬ 
trol were to be seriously subverted in East¬ 
ern Europe. But at the same lime, the So¬ 
viet Union is finding it harder than ever 
to meet its satellites' need for better liv¬ 
ing standards. The U.S policy is pred¬ 
icated on the belief that Moscow is more 
afraid of riots by Polish workers over low 
wages and high food prices than of Brze- 
zinski's “mischief-making” in Poland, 
and therefore the Kremlin has little 
choice but to allow the East Europeans 
to turn westward for trade. That econom¬ 
ic fact of life leads Washington to cal¬ 
culate that it has enough latitude to con¬ 
tinue—and perhaps expand—its new 
East Europe policy. ■ 



American-ImpIrMi ceremony in Budapest returning Crown of SI Stephen to Hungary 

More worries near home might discourage Soviet troublemaking far from Moscow. 
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The needs of the alliance favor sympathy for the nation that borders the Soviet Union. 


The West’s Ragged Edge 

Between Greece and Turkey, it is still a diplomatic standoff 


4(|^here are problems within the alli- 

BQJent Ecevit. the honorary president of 
NATX). His audience consisted of the al¬ 
lied heads of government who gathered 
for a summit-conference dinner in the 
White House Rose Garden last week. In¬ 
deed, there are problems, and none is 
more immediately troublesome to NATO 
strategists than the four-year-old rift be¬ 
tween Ecevit’s own country and neigh¬ 
boring Greece. Reflecting the ragged edge 
of the alliance’s southeastern flank. NATO 
forces recently completed a maneuver 
code-named Dawn Patrol. Both Greek 
and Turkish warships participated—but 
never in the same waters. 

At the heart of the Greco-Turkish dip¬ 
lomatic impasse is Cyprus. After a 1974 
coup inspired by Athens’ ruling junta 
against the late President Archbishop 
Makarios. Turkey—using U.S.-8upplied 
arms—invaded the island to protect the 
minority of 120,000 Turkish Cypriots. The 
Turkish forces, however, then proceeded 
to partition Cyprus. They occupied 40% 
of the island, centered on the industri¬ 
alized north, where virtually all Turkish 
Cypriots now live Nearly 200.000 Greek 
Cypriots were forced to flee, joining their 
320.000 ethnic brethren in the south. 
Blaming the U.S. for supporting the hat¬ 
ed junta, which collaps^ after the Cy¬ 
prus coup, and for failing to halt the 
Turkish invasion, Greece’s Constantine 
Caramanlis severed his country's military 
connection with NATO., 

A strongly pro-Greek U.S, Congress 
;hen imposed an arms embargo on Tur¬ 
key over the objections of Gerald Ford. 
Turkey, in turn, reacted by shutting down 
26 American military installations, in¬ 
cluding some that are considered vital 


for monitoring Soviet military activity. 

Relations between Greece and Tur¬ 
key were further strained by a jurisdic¬ 
tional dispute in the Aegean Sm. Ever 
since oil was discovered off Thassos in 
1971.* Greece has insisted that each of 
the 3,000 Greek islands in the sea has its 
own continental shelf, making the Aege¬ 
an an exclusively Greek preserve. The 
Turks claim that the continental shelf of 
the Anatolian mainland bestows about 
half of the Aegean on Turkey. Two years 
ago. the countries came to the brink of 
war after Turkey sent an oil-exploration 
vessel around the area to establish Turk¬ 


ish rights. Meanwhile, both countries still 
maintain troops in a state of near-com¬ 
bat readiness around the disputed waters, 
in the event of recurring tension. 

A ll that military might, as NATO lead¬ 
ers are keenly aware, could be much 
better employed. The Carter Administra¬ 
tion favors more sympathy toward Tur¬ 
key. which shares a 370-mile border with 
the Soviet Union. Turkey also controls the 
Bosporus and the Dardanelles, strategic 
straits that provide access to the Medi¬ 
terranean for Russia’s powerful Black Sea 
fleet. Moreover, Turkey's entire 500,000- 
strong armed forces have been seriously 
weakened by the arms embargo; the ef¬ 
fectiveness of its air force has declined 
by 50%. Says Secretary of State Cyrus 
Vance: "Turkey supplies more ground 
forces to NATO than any other nation. If 
Turkey is to continue to play its NATO 
role, our relationship must be revitalized." 
Another U S. official puts it more graph¬ 
ically; “The central question is: Why are 
we shooting ourselves in the foot?” 

In case Congress did not get that mes¬ 
sage, Premier Ecevit was even more blunt 
last week. Saying that he felt “no threat” 
from the Soviet Union, Ecevit announced 
that he would visit Moscow later this 
month to sign a friendship agreement 
“It’s an increasingly smaller world,” he 
told Time State Department Correspon¬ 
dent Christopher Ogden. “It's natural 
there should be closer cooperation be¬ 
tween countries of different alliances. For 
quite a few years they (the Soviets! ha¬ 
ven’t had any threatening attitude toward 
Turkey.” However, Ecevit firmly denied 
any intention of leaving NATO. 

No one worries seriously about Ecevit 
hopping into the Soviet camp. For one 
thing, Turkey’s conservative military 
chiefs—behind-the-throne powers who 
carefully monitor the country’s civilian 
governments—are considered to be 


‘Experts have since declared Thassos oil deposits 
to be of low quality and hardly worth exploiting. 
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sUuiichly oppoMd to $Uch an idea. But 
some NATO analysts fear that continued 
neglect of Turkish needs could drive the 
country toward a more neutral posture. 
They also note that prior to his depar¬ 
ture for the U.S. Ecevit received a prec¬ 
edent-shattering visit from Soviet Chief 
of Staff Marshal Nikolai Ogarkov. 

I n the view of top State Department of¬ 
ficials, there is another reason for being 
nicer to Turkey: the Turks seem more 
flexible than the Greeks on the Cyprus 
dispute. In April the Turks submitted to 
U.N. Secretary-General Kurt Waldheim 
a 34-page outline of proposals for settling 
the future of the island. In essence, the 
Turkish plan calls for a “bicommunal, bi- 
^Olial” federal government for Cyprus 
with two legislative assemblies dealing 
separately with the domestic affairs of 
their respective populations, and jointly 
with external affairs and defense. In ad¬ 
dition. there would be two Presidents, one 
Turkish and one Greek, who would al¬ 
ternate as Cyprus' ceremonial chief of 
state every two years. Turks have also of¬ 
fered to surrender about 5% of the 1.375 
sq. mi. occupied during the invasion, to re¬ 
open the airport at Nicosia (the island's 
capital) and to allow as many as 30,000 
Greek Cypriot refugees to return to the 
Turkish-held city of Famagusta. 

Both Premier Caramanlisand Cyprus 
President Spyros Kyprianou have rejected 
the Turkish proposals as a form of de fac¬ 
to partition of the island. Their counter¬ 
proposal demands more limited Turkish- 
Cypriot autonomy, a guaranteed return 
to their homes for the majority of Greek- 
Cypriot refugees, and withdrawal of 
29,000 Turkish troops still on the island. 

Caramaniis has been carrying on his 
own form of pressure diplomacy. The key¬ 
stone of the Greek Premier’s foreign pol¬ 
icy is to gain entry for Greece into the 
European Community. His reasons, how¬ 
ever, have as much to do with politics as 
they do with economics. Says a Caraman¬ 
iis aide' “Once in. we count on the Eu¬ 
ropean Community to back us m our dis¬ 
putes with Turkey.” Ecevit is aware of 
that ploy. After the community's Foreign 
Ministers met last month with Ecevit. 
they agreed in principle to soothe Turk¬ 
ish fears of being isolated by Caramaniis. 

In all the recent maneuvering, there 
has been at least one sign of hope. Meet¬ 
ing each other in Washington’s Blair 
House before the NATO summit, Ecevit 
and Caramaniis agreed to pursue next 
month a "dialogue” concerning their dif¬ 
ferences. The rendezvous will continue an 
initiative launched in March, when the 
tvro heads of government met for the flrsi 
time, in Montreux, Switzerland. A meet¬ 
ing that had been scheduled for April fell 
apart when the Carter Administration de¬ 
clared its support for Ming the arms em¬ 
bargo against Turkey. While the chasm 
between Ecevit and Caramaniis remains 
wide, it is heartening that they are once 
I again willing to speak across it. ■ 
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BRITAIN 

Wha’ 

Haepened? _ 

The Scots Nats come a cropper 

F or. Britain’s independence-minded 
Scottish National l^y (S.N.P.), the 
town of Hamilton (pop. SO.IMO). ten miles 
south of Glasgow, has a special meaning. 
It was at Hamilton in 1967 that the fledg¬ 
ling S.N.P.. whose goal is to end more 
than 270 years of rule from London, won 
its flrst seat in Parliament since World 
War 11. Last week that same constituency 
dealt the party a crushing defeat. In a by- 
election considered to be a critical test of 
S.N.P. fortunes, Margo MacDonald, the 



Scots Nats faithful at party conference 


Bedeviled by differences. 

party's able vice chairman, was soundly 
drubbed by a little-known representative 
of Prime Minister James Callaghan's gov¬ 
erning Labor Party Suddenly the air 
seemed to have gone out of the bagpijies 
for what was, until recently, the second 
most popular party in Scotland. 

The Hamilton defeat was the third 
setback for the Scots Nats in two months. 
In April the party lost another by-elec¬ 
tion to Labor by a sizable margin. In local 
elections across Scotland in early May. 
the S.N-P. prilled an unimpressive 27.5'^ 
of the vote, well behind Labor (53.8%) 
but ahead of the opposition Conservatives 
(17.7%). By the time the party held its an¬ 
nual conference in Edinburgh two weeks 
ago, polls were clearly predicting Mac¬ 
Donald's defeat, even though she was so 
well known in the area that campaign but¬ 
tons carried only her first name. 

It has been a sudden, speedy trip 
downhill for the S.N.P., which in 1974 


polled 30.4% of the Scottish vote (39% of 
those under 30 years of age) and won elev¬ 
en seats in Britain's 635-seat Parliament 
As late as 1976 the Scots Nats were boast¬ 
ing that they might gobble up half of La¬ 
bor's 41 Scottish seats in a general elec¬ 
tion. As S.N.P. leaders themselves might 
ask: Wha’ haepened? 

For one thing, the S.N.P. was outma- 
neuvered by Callaghan. The Prime Min¬ 
ister was well aware that only one of every 
five Scottish voters favors outright inde¬ 
pendence. Nearly two-thirds of the elec¬ 
torate. on the other hand, favors a great¬ 
er measure of self-government for their 
nation. Despite strong Conservative op¬ 
position, Parliament has nearly complet¬ 
ed passage of a measure offering ^ts 
^eater autonomy on a variety of domes¬ 
tic matters (including health care and ed¬ 
ucation). if 40% of voters choose it in a 
referendum. The “devolution” bill, aioitg 
with a similar measure for Wales, should 
become law by July, with the referendum 
date probably to be set later. 

In addition, the S.N P was bedeviled 
by a classic problem that faces political 
parties based on a single ideal: it served 
as an umbrella for adherents who dif¬ 
fered on everything except the indepen¬ 
dence goal. "Those differences began to 
bother prudent Scotsmen as the party 
began to look as if it might actually 
take power some day. Says University 
of Aberdeen Lecturer Bob Tait. 35, who 
left the S.N.P. in 1976: "The internal 
wrangling have become fairly ferocious.” 
Adds a cashier at an Aberdeen whisky 
distillery who was until recently a staunch 
party loyalist: ‘When people think more 
deeply about the S.N.P., they begin to 
wonder how a group like that could ever 
run the government" 

W hat may have worked most in Cal¬ 
laghan's favor was the source of the 
S.N.P.'s meteoric rise to prominence 
—North Sea oil. The nationalists made 
skillful use of the "It's Our Oil" theme dur¬ 
ing the 1974 election. Their pitch, how¬ 
ever. also coincided with a time of deep 
national disquietude in Britain, when the 
country wondered whether there was any 
way out of its deep economic woes A 
vote for the S.N.P. thus translated as a 
vote of general discontent. Oil and roy¬ 
alty revenues are now flowing in quan¬ 
tity, and some measure of faith and con¬ 
fidence has been restored to Britons. 
Labor, which trailed the Conservatives by 
21 percentage points in the polls a year 
ago. now leads the opposition party by 
five points. 

■The S.N.P. may now be down, but its 
leaders have not yet counted it out. Says 
S.N.P. Chairman William Wolfe; “Weare 
going to be more active than ever in pro¬ 
moting independence.” The real lest of 
Wolfe’s optimism will come in a British 
national election, which may occur as ear¬ 
ly as this fall. But the odds in favor of a re¬ 
surgence of the doughty independence 
movement took long indeed. ■ j 
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TERRORISTS 

A Big Cat ch in Zagreb _ 

New clues for Rome, but a knotty problem for Bonn 



Tarrbrists arrcstMl bi Za^eb (from loft): MoliiihaiKrt, Hofmaim, Boock, Wagner 


W est Germany’s radical gangsters 
call themselves the Red Army Fac¬ 
tion. The Italian terrorists who kidnaped 
and eventually killed former Premier 
Aldo Moro flaunt themselves as the Red 
Brigades. Noting the similarity both in 
names and methods, many Europeans 
have wondered about possible links be¬ 
tween the two organizations. Did West 
Germany’s R.A.F., for instance, have a di¬ 
rect hand in Moro's murder, as many be¬ 
lieve? Last week two new and une.xpect- 
ed clues to that puzzle came to light. They 
added up to—maybe. 

Speculation about the terrorists' con¬ 
nections increased after Bonn announced 
that four of West Germany's 20 most 
wanted terrorists had been arrested in the 
Yugoslav city of Zagreb. Authorities there 
jailed them for entering the country il¬ 
legally. The Yugoslavs identified the four 
with the help of the computerized, in¬ 
creasingly efficient West German anti¬ 
terrorist police. 

Most likely, the arrests would not have 
been announced until extradition pro¬ 
ceedings had been worked out. but a cu¬ 
rious series of incidents in West Gcrma- 


tured on their I.O. cards, were passed 
through two control points without a se¬ 
curity search. Reaching a reception area, 
one coolly pulled a submachine gun from 
her bag and the other flashed a pistol as 
they demanded the release of the two pris¬ 
oners. A quick-thinking guard grabbed 
the pistol and pulled 'Vogel back into a 
bulletproof cell. But the "lawyers” es¬ 
caped with Meyer in a Volkswagen mini¬ 
bus that was conspicuously parked near 
the prison, with three other women in it. 

Four of the five were subsequently 
identified as members of the Second of 
June Movement, a Berlin offshoot of the 
Red Army Faction. Their caper was es¬ 
pecially embarrassing in light of the fact 
that three of the women had escaped from 
another West Berlin jail in 1976. To off¬ 
set criticism of the shoddy security at 
Moabit. Bonn then announced the arrests 
of the terrorists in Yugoslavia on May 11; 
the news had been kept secret because ex¬ 
tradition negotiations were not finished. 

The most notoriousof the arrested ter¬ 
rorists was Brigitte Mohnhaupt, 28, a one¬ 
time journalism student who is a suspect 
in the murders of both Dresdner Bank 


ny led to the early disclosures The chain 
began with a daring escape by a terrorist 
from West Berlin's Moabit prison. Flash¬ 
ing the identification cards issued to law¬ 
yers visiting clients in Moabit. two smart¬ 
ly dressed young women said that they 
had appointments to see Till Meyer. 34, 
and Andreas-Thomas Vogel. 24. The 


two prisoners were among six 
terrorists on trial for the 
1974 murder of West Berlin 


Supreme Court President 
GQnter von Drenkmann and 


Chairman Jurgen Ponto last July and of 
kidnaped Industrialist Hanns-Martin 
Schleyer last October. Peter Boock, 26, 
and Sieglinde Hofmann. 33. arc also sus¬ 
pects in the killings, Rolf Clemens Wag¬ 
ner, 33. was on the wanted list not only 
for participating in the Ponto and Schley¬ 
er atrocities, but also for the 1977 am¬ 
bush murder of West German 



Prosecutor Siegfried Buback. 

The arrests particularly 
intrigued Italian police who 
are investigating Moro’s mur- 


the 1975 kidnaping of Peter 
Lorenz, at the lime the Chris¬ 
tian Democratic candidate for 
mayor. 

As it happened, Meyer 
and Vogel were already con¬ 
ferring with their real trial 
lawyers. That fact apparently 



der. For one thing, early press 
reports from Bonn said that 
among the documents seized 
with the fixir were coded mes¬ 
sages about an Italian “Alter 
Mann ’’ or old man. The ini¬ 
tials could mean Aldo Moro. 
Mohnhaupt's arrest triggered 


made no impression on the memories of an incident in 

guards; the women, who did Eac apedpri s ewer Meyer Milan, shortly aftet Moro’s 
not resemUe the persons pic- A curious chain. kidnaping. Among motorists 


stopped by police roadblocks was a 30- 
ymr-old Milanese leftist who immediately 
tried to swallow a piece of notepaper. Po¬ 
lice retrieved a segment of the note; it 
was written in German and signed “Bri¬ 
gitte.” The swallower insisted that he was 
simply a messenger, and that the note was 
about the “Russell tribunal” (a radical po¬ 
litical colloquium in Frankftjrt, named for 
British Lord Bertrand Russell, that dis¬ 
cussed West German civil rights viola¬ 
tions). He was released, but the curiosity 
lingered on. Could the Zagreb Brigitte 
also be the Milanese Brigitte? 

Whether or not there was any con¬ 
nection with Moro, the arrest of the four 
was a hopeful sign. For one thing, it 
showed increased police efficiency in 
tracking down terrorists. At almost the 
same time, in another demonstration of 
cooperation, French security guards at 
Paris’ Orly airport picked up Stefan Wis¬ 
niewski, 25, another of the most wanted 
20. Wisniewski, about to board a flight to 
Yugoslavia, was stopped when a French 
inspector recognized the alias on his false 
passport because of information supplied 
by Bonn. 

W isniewski was speedily handed over 
to West German officials. The Za¬ 
greb case did not work quite so smoothly. 
Yugoslav authorities indicated that they' 
would turn over the four West German 
terrorists. But they also made clear that in 
return, Belgrade wanted action on long¬ 
standing extradition requests involving 
‘Yugoslav citizens who had committed 
political terrorism against Yugoslavia.” 
Specifically, they wanted eight Croatian 
nationalists who have sought political ref¬ 
uge in West Germany. Although the vast 
majority of the 20,000 or so Croatian 
emigres in the Federal Republic are polit¬ 
ically inactive, there have been incidents 
in which Yugoslav diplomats were mur¬ 
dered, wounded or harassed by extremists 
demanding independence for Croatia. 

One of the men believed to be on Bel¬ 
grade's list was Marko Krpan, 26. who 
was sentenced by a West German court 
to iO'/i years in prison for shooting Yu¬ 
goslav Dtisseldorf Vice Consul Vladimir 
Topic. But some of the “political terror¬ 
ists’' are considered by Bonn to be polit¬ 
ical refugees; among them is Nikola Mi- 
livevis, who was granted asylum in West 
Germany since his only “crime” appeared 
to be that he headed the Catholic Cro¬ 
atian Workera Movement, which had no 
known ties to extremism. 

Under a 1975 West German-Yugo- 
slav extradition treaty. 81 people have 
been exchanged. Political prisoners, how¬ 
ever, fall into a shady area. Except for 
crimes against human life, such as mur¬ 
der, acts considered to be politically mo¬ 
tivated are not extraditable offenses. That 
leaves Bonn in a quandary. Turning over 
political prisoners^uld be improper. But 
not turning over prisoners that Belgrade 
wants could delay or possibly (uevent the 
returaoftheR.A.F.ftxir. ■ 
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Days of Whine and Roses 

The synopsis of a real-life opera, with just a touch of Rigoletto 


First performance: Feb. 12,1978 
THE CAST 

Oiovanni Amati, bass, wealthy grand 
duke of Rome's motion picture empori¬ 
ums, age 72. 

Anna Amati, mez/o-soprano, his wife, a 
former actress, age 42. 

Giovanna Amati, soprano, their rebel¬ 
lious, nubile daughter, age 18. 

Daniel Nieto, tenor, a tall, dark and hand¬ 
some French kidnaper, age 31. 

Maurizio Massaria. baritone, owner of a 
tobacco shop, another kidnaper. 

Cinzia, soprano, his wife. 

Ferdinando Imposimato, baritone, a 
magistrate. 

Chorus of Journalists, Villains, Friends 

Place: Rome 
Time: Winter Twilight 

ACT I 

Giovanna is sitting in car with friends 
outside her father's villa in the Via dei Vil- 
lini. She is eating a pizza. Suddenly a van 
appears and three masked men jump out, 
seize Giovanna and bundle her off tefore 
she has time to sing one note,'while her 
two friends scream off-key. The villains 
bring her to a hiding place not far from 
her home. The police, in search of Aldo 
More, ring the kidnapers’ doorbell on two 
separate occasions. When no one answers 
they gp away. A few days later, the vil¬ 
lains wrap up their captive in a plastic 
bag, which they place at their feet in a 
Fiat 500, and drive to a more remote hide¬ 
out. On the way, they are halted at three 
different roadblocks and politely waved 
on. After languishing for several days in 
her new quarters, Giovanna falls in love 
with Daniel. He too is smitten. Offstage 
he is heard crooning the aria Posa il tuo 
capo sulla mia spalla (Rest your head 
upon my shoulder). 

ACT II, SCENE 1 

Some weeks later, the police, who 
have been monitoring the family's tele¬ 
phone, follow the duke and his wife to 
the Piazza EiKlide, where the parents find 
a ransom note. When the police move in, 
Anna hides the note in her brassiere, but 
the pc^ce rudely retrieve it, singing gaily 
Ohl Che piacevole naseondiglio (Ah! What 
a lovely hiding place). 

SCENE 2 

The duke goes to Maurizio's tobacco 
shop tiQ deliver 800 millirm lire ($925,000) 


in ransom. Soon Giovanna is released and 
reunited with her parents. They sing the 
triumphant trio Al fin ci ritroviam! (At 
last we are reunited!). The Chorus then 
sings the plaintive Benchi liberata sia. 
Daniel ha rapito il suo euore ribelle 
(Though freed is she, Daniel has kidnaped 
her rebellious heart). Questioned by the 
police, her father confesses that he paid 
the ransom with receipts from ten of his 
cinemas, which are playing Guerre Stel- 
lari. When the police raid Maurizio’s 
apartment, he throws the loot out the win¬ 
dow into the courtyard below. He is cart¬ 


ed off, but his wife Cinzia returns the next 
day. picks up the money and disappears 
with another member of the gang 

SCENES 

Nearly a month has passed since 
Giovanna’s release from the cruel clutch¬ 
es of her captors, most of whom have been 
arrested. Daniel returns to Rome after vis¬ 
iting in the country with his wife and chil¬ 
dren. Yearning for his teen-age beloved, 
he showers her with bouquet after bou¬ 
quet of treacherous roses. Then he tele¬ 
phones her, singing Incontriamoci al Co- 
losseo (Meet me at the Colosseum): 

Meet me at the Colosseum, 

Cruise around on your motorcycle. 

And I will pick you up. 

Giovanna waits at the appointed spot, 
while unbeknownst to her a score of ca¬ 
rabinieri lurk amid the ruins. But Daniel 
fails to appear. Later he telephones again. 


BRu Ria Tsea, guMien vvicc suius passHm- 
ately in the ana incontriamoci in Via Ve- 
neto (Meet me on the Via Veneto); 

Meet me on the Via Veneto 
Outside the Majestic Hotel 
At 5 o'clock. 

Like an arrow from a silver bow Gio¬ 
vanna speeds to the rendezvous on her 
scarlet Honda 500 motorcycle. There she 
spies Daniel, resplendent in tight black 
pants and a yellow tiger T shirt. At that 
moment the lawmen appear. Daniel 
draws his gun. then drops it when the ca¬ 
rabinieri fire warning shots. The cruel 
love trap has been sprung. Giovanna leaps 
from her Honda and struggles with the po¬ 
lice in an attempt to free him, singing 
Daniel! Daniel! Perche arrestate Daniel? 


(Daniel! Daniel' Why are you arresting 
Daniel?). 

As her lover, one eye blackened, is 
dragged off to face kidnap and rape charg¬ 
es, Giovanna, her hair disheveled, real¬ 
izes that she has been the unwitting in¬ 
strument of Daniel's capture. She sings 
the distraught Mi sentivo un GiudaHl was 
a Judas!). 

ACT HI 

At the Amati residence. Giovanna 
stands at a second-floor window whining 
for the imprisoned Daniel. She sings Tal- 
volta quando piancevo (Sometimes when 
1 cried)' 

Sometimes. 

When I cried. 

He came near me 

And caressed my head softly. 

He took my part against the other 
bandits. 

I hold him In affection. 
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"Sometimes, when / cried, he caressed my head softly. I hold him in affection." 







In the street below, her mother and fe- 
ther explain their plight to eager journal¬ 
ists. The duke sings Sono distrutto (I am 
destroyed); 


I am destroyed 
Everyone will think of 
My daughter as an odalisque 
My family has been hit 
By an ugly disgrace' 

A clam ’WHS kidnaper! 

The Frenchman wrote 
That if I did not 
Give them 1.6 billion lire 
They would send her 
back to me 
In slices 

Magistrate Imposimato appears, sing¬ 
ing Una ragazza plagiata (A brainwashed 
girl); 

This feeling of guilt occurs in a 
brain washed girl. 

Filled with fear. 

After long days of li ving with her 
captor. 

Then Anna turns to the press and 
sings that poignant aria lo perso ogni 
illusioneil have lost all illusion); 

/ have lost all illusion: 

She is 18 and has debuted in 
today's way. 

Mot with a blue-eyed prince waiting 
on the threshold on his 
white horse. 

But a prince who has the face of 
Frankenstein. 

With a pistol in his belt. 

Who used carnal violence toward 
her, 

Who sent her treacherous roses. 
Giovanna said she both loved and 
hated 
Her jailer. 

I must say that if this Daniel 
asked the hand of my 
daughter 

With the ransom—and called me 
Mama — 

/ would give him Giovanna 
As a wife! 

As the aria draws to a close, the 
rebellious Giovanna drops a couple of 
buckets of cold water down upon her 
mother. 

While Giovanna glowers at the crowd 
below, the Chorus joins in a spirited tut- 
to. singing L'uomo che corteggiava (The 
man she sought); 

The man she sought upon her 
Honda. 

The lover of whom she was so 
fonda. 

One day with her will be united, 

.And together will their troth be 
plighted! * 

The curtain swiftly falls. 



Jeans-clad group near Prague’s OM Town Hail 


Red Sales in the Son Set 

Blue jeans have long been regarded 
by the Communist regimes of Eastern 
Europe as a symbol of capitalist deca¬ 
dence and on occasion officially de¬ 
nounced in the media. But as any jeans- 
clad traveler lo the East bloc can attest 
to. sons (and daughters) of all ages from 
East Berlin to Ulan Bator will pay as¬ 
tonishing sums, often upwards of $100. 
to get their hands on a single pair. Such 
IS the lure of the faded blue in Hungary, 
reported the literary weekly fyet ds Ir- 
odalom not long ago. that it has spawned 
an “arrogant, blue-jeans aristocracy," in 
which hierarchy is based on "those who 
wear the belter makes." 

In a concession to consumer tastes 
unprecedented for a Communist nation, 
four state-owned clothing enterprises m 
Hungary will soon start turning out 
American jeans with the world-famed 
Levi Strauss label. Under a five-year li¬ 
censing agreement worked out last fall, 
the Hungarian firms will produce about 
a million pairs of authentic. Western- 
style Levi's a year. Hungary will keep 
40% of them for domestic and intrabloc 
consumption; the remainder is to be sold 
back to Levi Strauss, which will benefit 
from Hungary's low labor costs. Local 
price of the Red blue jeans; $50. The 
East Germans have also tegun production 
of jeans in factories in the towns of Zwick¬ 
au and Templin. If the trend keeps 
spreading, it could turn into a regular 
denim diiente. 


Taking On the Tube 

Though he is usually preoccupied with 
cosmic issues. West German Chancellor 
Helmut Schmidt manages to find time to 
confront even the most mundane prob¬ 
lems of everyday living. In 1976, after 
wrestling with an indecipherable bill from 
his local water authority, he groused in 
public about needlessly complicated util¬ 
ity charges. Result; decidedly more read¬ 
able water and electric bills for West Ger¬ 
many's 24 million households. Less 
successful was a probably foredoomed 
1977 campaign to increase the quotient 
of Frdhlichkeit (cheerfulness) in West 
German life. Now Schmidt has found a 
new minicause. West Germans should 
watch less television. 

“For some time I have thought about 
the distance with which individuals in the 
Federal Republic today deal with one an¬ 
other,” Schmidt wrote two weeks ago in 
the weekly Die Zeit. "Not just I but others 
have the growing impression that people 
today don't talk to one another 
enough" The Chancellor’s solution; one 
TV fast day per week, during which West 
Germans could pursue hobbies, engage in 
useful discourse and do various other 
"things that are more fun than TV.” Un¬ 
fortunately. the idea was ill-timed. It came 
just before the opening of the World Cup 
soccer competition in Argentina. West 
German television will broadcast at least 
114 hours of soccer play during the 25-day 
competition, virtually assuring that foot- 
ball-crary West Germans will clock more 
rather than less than their normal 16 
hours a week in front of the tube. 

Metro Malaise in Math’ld 

Madrid's creaking 59-year-old sub¬ 
way is. at 10c a ride, one of the world’s bet¬ 
ter travel bargains—and one of its riskier 
rides. Though relatively efficient, the Met¬ 
ro. as it is known, has posted a record of 
17 accidents since 1976. The toll; 329 rid¬ 
ers iixjured, 256 of them in two accidents 
within four days of each other last month. 
Most of the mishaps were caused by out¬ 
dated equipment, inadequate signaling 
systems and human error. 

The privately run Metro, which car¬ 
ried as many as 1.4 million passengers a 
day in 1969, vs. 1.2 million today, was 
profitable until 1976, when the operators 
asked to be bought out by the government. 
There were no takers then, and there still 
are none. The city of Madrid claims that 
it cannot afford the $225 million needed 
for a takeover and one year’s operation of 
the Metro. So the national government 
has created a special commission and giv¬ 
en it $42 million to run the road until the 
Cortes (parliament) can come up with a 
permanent and safe solution. 


(To be continued.) 


ZAliti'' 

Post-Mortem on an Invasion 

The West ponders the Soviet-Cuban.role—and wonders what next in Shaba 


A lmost since the day of its traumatic 
birth 18 years ago, people have 
kbeen predicting that Zaire—the 
former Belgian Congo—would eventually 
go up in flames. Despite corruption, mis¬ 
rule and tribal enmities, the country has 
somehow survived, but seldom has its fu¬ 
ture looked as grim as it did last week. 
True, the latest invasion of Zaire’s Shaba 
region by Katangese rebels based in 
neighboring Angola had been repulsed. 
But the damage, political and psycholog¬ 
ical as well as material, would take a long 
time to repair. As they sifted through the 
wreckage, French Legionnaires found the 
bodies of several more victims of the fight¬ 
ing and massacre. At week's end the of¬ 
ficial death toll stood at 389 Africans and 
131 whites, including a few who had been 
buried in their own gardens by servants 
or friends. 

Officials in Kolwezi, the copper cen¬ 
ter that had temporarily been held by the 
rebels, said it would take at least six 
months to reopen the mines—and long¬ 
er. no doubt, to lure back the European 
specialists needed to help run them. Most 
of the city's 2,230 whites had been air¬ 
lifted to safety in Belgium as legionnaires 
liberated the city A dozen staff members 
of the huge Gdcamines copper complex 
returned to hold their regular monthly 
payday for 13,000 African employees, 
though not much work was bring done. 
At the main cobalt plant in Kolwezi, only 


two senior white managers were left. Said 
Director Jean van Poitelsberghe: ‘Two 
are enough for a couple of months. But 
for a year, no." 

For the Carter Administration, the 
most pressing and stormiest question con¬ 
cerning the Shaba invasion was the na¬ 
ture and extent of the role played by the 
Soviet Union and by Cuba, which now 
has 20,000 soldiers and 4.000 civilians 
based in Angola. In addition, the U.S. and 
iu European allies were concerned about 
how to extend some limited military sup¬ 
port to the iSa'frian government of Pres¬ 
ident Mobutu Sese Seko. 

Though Mobutu is as inept as he is 
ruthless, most Western governments feel 
there is no real alternative to him in sight 
as a ruler for a huge country (903,362 sq. 
mi.) with seemingly insoluble tribal con¬ 
flicts. The French government is anxious 
to remove the 700 Foreign Legionnaires 
who freed Kolwe/i and replace them with 
a peace-keeping force furnished by sev¬ 
eral African states. The legionnaires last 
week completed their withdrawal to Sha¬ 
ba’s capital of Lubumbashi, leaving the 
defense of Kolwezi in the uncertain hands 
of Zairian troops. Unless the legionnaires 
are replaced by a force more stable than 
Mobutu's army, many of the 12.000 Eu¬ 
ropeans still in Shaba may well leave. Said 
a Western diplomat in Lubumbashi: "The 
expatriates are sitting on their luggage. 
They do not believe the Zairian forces 


are capable of controlling the situation. 
If the European troops go, they go too.’’ 
For Mobutu and Zaire, that would mean 
disaster. The copper and cobalt mines of 
Shaba are responsible for two-thirds of 
the nation's foreign exchange earnings, 
and Zaire needs them to survive. Al¬ 
though the region was relatively calm last 
week, no one precluded the possibility of 
another rebel attack from across the bor¬ 
der, or of a general uprising by a popu¬ 
lation suffering from severe poverty and 
the oppression of its country’s own plun¬ 
dering army 

P rices of basic foods went up 100% 
in the past year. The legal mini¬ 
mum wage is $30 a month, the ap¬ 
proximate pay of a laborer or a foot sol¬ 
dier, but it buys only enough meal to feed 
a family for about two weeks. Social 
services in Zaire are almost non¬ 
existent. and there is corruption every¬ 
where. At night, after the 6 p.m. curfew, 
small groups of soldiers appear and be¬ 
gin taking "collections" from the public. 
For Europeans this practice can be up¬ 
setting: for Africans it can be brutalizing. 
Says a European resident in Lubumbashi: 
“The army is trying. But the officers sim¬ 
ply have no control over their men." 

Shaba's newly appointed military gov¬ 
ernor, Singa Boyenge Mosrmbry, tried to 
sound a positive note. “I am always an op¬ 
timist,” he said last week. “Next year the 
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situation will be completely changed. The 
whites will be back by August or Sep¬ 
tember.” Perhaps so. But those who have 
remained arc demanding a special pay¬ 
ment of SI.000 a month in “danger 
money." the right to bear private arms, 
guarantees of evacuation "on demand" 
and, more significantly, a foreign military 
garrison. The expatriates have no confi¬ 
dence in the ability of the Zairian army 
to ward off another rebel attack and no 
faith in the proposed pan-African force 
to ward off the marauding Zairian army. 

At a meeting of five Western powers 
in Paris early this week, the French gov¬ 
ernment will offer its plan for a pan-Afri¬ 
can force. Following that, there will be a 
previously scheduled meeting in Brussels 
at which the Western nations will try to 
find ways to revive Zaire's bankrupt econ¬ 
omy. The French have explained to their 
allies that they are anxious to withdraw 
the legionnaires because they think the 


problem should be solved by African and 
Western countries working u^ether. In 
fact.'they are aisoa little nervous about ba¬ 
ng cauj^t in Zaire in the event of another 
rebel attack. At least two black African 
states, Senegal and the Ivory Coast, seem 
prepared to send some token troops into 
Zal^. So is Morocco's King Hassan II, 
who helped save Mobutu in March 1977 
by sending a military detachment during 
a previous rebel assault on Shaba. After a 
visit by Mobutu, Hassan announced that 
he would dispatch a contingent to Zaire 
that would be “placed at the disposal of 
.he Organization of African Unity along 
with other African forces." 

Meanwhile, the Carter Administra- 
ion was caught in a shouting match 
with Cuba over Havana's involvement 
in the Shaba affair. Two weeks ago. the 
President accused Cuba of responsibility 

I for trainin^jfnd arming the Katangese 
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rebels based in An^ia, although not of 
particii»ting in the invasion. At the Unit¬ 
ed Nations last week. Cuban Vice Pres¬ 
ident Carlos Rafael Rodriguez called the 
charge “absolutely false" and said it was 
"based on impudently repeated lies.” Said 
Rodriguez flatly: “Cuba has not partic¬ 
ipated directly or indirectly in the events 
in Shaba ... Not only were there no 
Cubans present in that action but. fur¬ 
thermore. Cuba did not supply the arms 
for that purpose nor did it train those 
who attacked.” 

In reply. Carter insisted; "There is no 
doubt that the Cubans have a heavy, even 
dominant, position in Angola, [and] that 
they were involved in training the Ka- 
tangans who did invade Zaire ... There 
is no doubt that the Cubans knew about 
it, encouraged it and were responsible for 
their training." 

Late last week, the President and CIA 
Director Stansfield Turner began briefing 


congressional leaders on the Administra¬ 
tion's evidence. The four who attended 
the first such meeting seemed to come 
away convinced. Republican Congress¬ 
man John Rhodes said afterward that the 
information indicated the Cubans had 
been working with the Katangese “up to 
and through the day of the invasion.” &id 
Republican Senator Hotvard Baker. “1 
think the Congress will be satisfied ... I 
don’t think there is any doubt that the 
President has good, hard information ... 
I think the Cubans are lying.” 

Many of Washingtm's European al¬ 
lies in NATO remained skeptical about the 
degree of Cuban involvement, and there 
was no hard proof linking the Cubans to 
the Kolwezi operation. But documents un¬ 
covered and radio traffic have led West¬ 
ern intelligence analysts to speculate that 
the Shaba rebels were trained Cubans 
who had been assigned by Havana to re¬ 


construct the Katangese liberation move-' 
ment. The difference between tlw orga¬ 
nization, equipment and indoctrination of 
those who invaded Shaba last year and 
that of this year’s rebel troops was said to 
be noticeable. 

I f any doubts persist about the extent 
of the Cuban involvement with the Ka- 
tangeM, it may be in part because the 
rebels' history is so murky. Escapii^ from 
Katanga in the mid-19^ following the 
collapse of a separatist movement led by 
the late Mo'lse Tshombe. they initiaily 
supported Portugal in its fight against the 
black Angolan liberation groups. After 
one of the guerrilla groups, Agostinho 
Neto's Popular Movement for the Liber¬ 
ation of Angola, came to power in Luan¬ 
da, the Katangese switched their alle¬ 
giance to it. Although the Katangese have 
helped Neto's governmdht in its contin¬ 
uing struggle with rival liberation 
groups, relations between Luanda and the 
Shato rebels remain somewhat uneasy. 
After last year’s invasion, the rebels—^who 
call themselves the Congolese National 
Liberation Front (F.N.L.C.) —began to re¬ 
cruit new members in refugee camps of 
Zalrian-born Lunda tribesmen inside An¬ 
gola, much to Luanda's annoyance. Un¬ 
derstandably alarmed by the growth of 
this potentially unruly force in a civil war- 
-torn country, Neto’s government closed 
down the F.N.LC. office in Luanda last 
January. Apparently with some reluc¬ 
tance. it also allowed some of its Cutnn 
advisers to visit the main Katangese camp 
at Chicapa in northeastern Angola, prior 
to the incursion, to provide last-minute 
tactical advice. 

Even without public disclosure of Car¬ 
ter's intelligence material, the limited ev¬ 
idence available strongly suggests that the 
Cubans did help train and advise the 
F.N.L.C. and knew in advance about their 
latest plan to invade Shaba. But as yet 
there is no proof that the Cubans specif¬ 
ically encouraged the Katangese in this 
latest effort or trained them for any pur¬ 
pose other than to help the Angolan gov¬ 
ernment. Carter’s critics might argue that 
the President is using the Shaba affair as 
a political weapon—both to strengthen 
his position at home and to assert to 
America’s allies the importance of cur¬ 
tailing Communist adventures in Africa. 
He is certainly trying to give the lie to 
the Communists’ claim that they go only 
where they are invited and that they as¬ 
siduously respMt the OAU princii^ of ter¬ 
ritorial integrity. To this extent, Carter 
could be said to be exploiting the inci¬ 
dent for his own purposes. 

But the President is right in his as¬ 
sertion ffiat the growing Conununist pres¬ 
ence in Africa is creat^ instability is 
an already volatile regiem. And he has 
ample reason to be suspicious. For at least 
two years Fidel putro has been prom¬ 
ising that he woiJd start bringing hb sd- 
diers home. Today he has more troops ht 
Africa than ever before. p 
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AUSHLALIA 

A Changing 
Desti ny 

Finally tapping untold riches 

P rime Minister Malcolm Fraser won 
his uranium gamble last week. After 
long months of tattling unions, envirdn- 
mentalists. Communists. Socialists and 
heavy parliamentary opposition, Fraser’s 
Liberal>Nation8i CountiV coalition broke 
a five-year-old Labor Party ban on urani¬ 
um mini:^ and export, and swiftly passed 
a legislative program that will enable Aus- 
tif lia at last to exploit its vast resources of 
the precious mineral. All that remains 
now is for the government to reach a sat¬ 
isfactory agreement with the Northern 
Lands Council, which represents aborigi¬ 
nes' interests, and with the {rawerful trade 
unions for their cooperation in mining and 
transport. 

Fraser’s victory promises something 
of an economic windfall for the nation, 
which only lately has managed to control 
inflation at a 7% level. The country still 
has to deal with unemployment, now 
around 6.3%, and with a mounting bal¬ 
ance of payments deficit. Australia has 
uranium reserves totaling about 343,000 
metric tons, or some 20% of the West’s 
known deposits, worth U.S. $35 billion: 
289,000 metric tons are classified as 
‘readily available," and recoverable at 
about $30 per lb., vr. $44 per lb. in the U.S. 

To exploit these resources, royalties 
will have to be paid to the aborigines of the 
Great Outback. Their opposition, once a 
mighty barrier to uranium mining, has 
subsided. Now faced with a fait accompli, 
the aborigines are intent on driving a hard 
bargain. One of the key issues, the right of 
the aborigines to take mining companies 
to court if they contravene strict environ¬ 
mental guidelines, was included in the 
bills passed by Parliament. 

That still leaves a problem with some 
of the more militant unions. The impor¬ 
tant, 150,000-strong Australian Workers 
Union, which includes miners, sees the 
coming uranium boom as meaning more 
jobs, and is already lobbying for a $440 
minimum weekly wage. But the 50,000- 
member Australian Railways Union is 
implacably opposed to uranium mining, 
Ralph Taylor, the union’s national secre¬ 
tary, accused the Fraser government last 
week of shortsightedness in pursuing 
short-term gain by risking potential long¬ 
term adverse ecological effects. “It’s in¬ 
credible,” he said. “It’s like burning down 
^ur house to keep warm without think¬ 
ing where you are goi^ to live tomorrow,” 
Despite such criticism, Fraser is con¬ 
fident that he will beat back the last of his 
opponents. When he does, Australia will 
b^me one of the world’s leading suppli¬ 
ers of uranium. Britain alone has plans to 
import $L1 t^ion worth of uranium a 
I year ftom Australia beginning in 1982. ■ 
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CHINA 

Refugees on the Run 

A collapse of fraternal relations 

T he film footage showed weary, bedrag¬ 
gled refugees, some borne on stretch¬ 
ers, some wrapped in bandages, some hob¬ 
bling along on crutches. Many were aged, 
others babes in arms With the all too fa¬ 
miliar misery of the homeless etched on 
their faces, the wretched bands made their 
way out of Viet Nam across the Nanhsi 
River into China. Elsewhere along the 
Sino-Vietnamese border, near Tunghstng. 

52 escapees were fired on by Hanoi’s 
troops as they tried to flee across the Gulf 
of Tonkin in a flotilla of tiny fishing boats. 

Hauntingly reminiscent of the Viet 
Nam War, those scenes of human agony 
were shown on television newscasts across 
China last week. The dramatic scenes re¬ 
flected an extraordinary political scenar¬ 
io: the virtual collapse of fraternal rela¬ 
tions between Hanoi and Peking, which 
Chinese propagandists had once de¬ 
scribed as being as close “as lips are to 
teeth.” Complaining bitterly about the 
Vietnamese government's maltreatment 
of 1.2 million Chinese whose forebears 
settlnl in Viet Nam more than a century 
ago, the New China News Agency raged 
that “persecuted and ostracized" Chinese 
last week were fleeing for safety into the 
People’s Republic at the rate of about 
4,000 a day. 

In the past two months, according to 
Peking, more than 102,000 refugees have 
streamed across the border into Yunnan 
province and the Kwangsi region, where 
emergency measures are being taken to 
resettle them on state farms and com¬ 
munes. Soon, Peking announced, it would 


dispatch ships to the Vietnamese coast in 
order to pick up its mistreated country¬ 
men. In Hong Kong, leftist newspapers 
prediaed that iwrhaps 300,000 more Chi¬ 
nese would emigrate ftom Viet Nam in 
the next few weeks. 

The major exodus began in early 
April, after Hanoi announced that all free 
enterprise in the South had been abol¬ 
ished. This belated effort to stamp out the 
vestiges of capitalism was a particular 
blow to the Chinese, who have long been 
among Sknith Viet Nam’s most thriving 
businessmen and black marketeers. In the 
enclave of Cholon, the Chinatown of Ho 
Chi Minh City (formerly Saigon). Chinese 
merchants had succeed^ in cornering the 
trade in black-market rice, as well as such 
luxury goods as American bourbon. Al¬ 
gerian orange juice, German cameras and 
Tiger Balm from Hong Kong. Ideolog¬ 
ically outraged by this and other flagrant¬ 
ly capitalistic enterprises in the South. 
Hanoi moved to close down private shops, 
expropriate goods and drive both Chinese 
and Vietnamese merchants into the 
swamps, wastelands and forests of the 
so-called new economic zones in rural 
Viet Nam. 

Carefully avoiding any mention of its 
own struggles against capitalism, Peking 
has complained (bat ‘‘many Chinese in 
Viet Nam had the meager fruits of dec¬ 
ades of hard work confiscated and sto¬ 
len: most Chinese living in Ho Chi Minh 
City had their property searched and im¬ 
pounded before having to flee in a pa¬ 
thetic state.” According to Chinese news 
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to keep our city cleaa 
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agency reports, adme Cmit^ eviNt 
become “mentaily deratife^" because of 
the harddiipe in Viet Nam. 

The vehemence of the Chinese charg¬ 
es has clearly disconcerted Hanoi, which 
can scarcely afford more trouble with Pe¬ 
king. Already suffedng from severe eco¬ 
nomic problems, Viet Nam is embroiled 
in a costly war with its Peking-siipported 
j neighbor. Cambodia. Accordingly, the 
Vietnamese Foreign Ministiy has asked 
Peking to negotiate “in a spirit of friend¬ 
ship” the problems involving the overseas 
Chinese. Meanwhile, Hanoi’s official 
news agency has dismissed the Chinese 
atrocity stories as "sheer fabrications.” 

Hanoi has also twitted Peki^ over 
its concern about the Chmese in Viet Nam 
while it inconsistently ignores the perse¬ 
cution of the 300,000 ethnic Chinese in 
Cambodia. According to Hanoi radio, 
hundreds of thousands of Chinese in 
"Democratic Kampuchea”—the coun¬ 
try's official name—“have been subjected 
to blatant repression, mass evictions and 
massacres.” Hanoi tus also strongly de¬ 
fended its harassment of Chinese shop¬ 
keepers on the grounds that Communism 
should affect everyone equally. Argued 
one official press release: "China is a so¬ 
cialist country that also underwent a dif¬ 
ficult period, similar to what Viet Nam is 
now experiencing; China should not cause 
Viet Nam difficulties in its present work 
of transforming the country.” 

A nti-Chinese feeling in Viet Nam has 
roots in China’s ten-eentury-long 
domination (111 B.C.-939 A.D.) of the 
country. Nonetheless, there is much ev¬ 
idence that the mass exodus was oc¬ 
casioned by Hanoi’s communization pro¬ 
gram rather than by specifically anti- 
Chinese discrimination. Already deprived 
of their shops and goods, the Chinese in 
Viet Nam are understandably fearful of 
Hanoi’s announced intention to resettle 
over the next 20 years in uninhabited 
areas 10 million people from overcrowded 
cities. An equally draconian resettlement 
program in Cambodia in 1975 coupled 
with poliucal repri|als has already cost 
at least half a million lives. Why has Pe¬ 
king so far refused to accept Hanoi’s 
offer to negotiate the fide of the Chinese 
in Viet Nam? Some Western observers 
speculate that Peking may have seized 
on the Chinese exodus as a pretext to 
put pressure on an erstwhile ally that is 
leaning ntore and more toward Moscow. 
Soviet technical aid and loans have re¬ 
inforced the Kremlin’s influence in Viet 
Nam. Fearful of being encircled by Soviet- 
dominated countries, Peking this year 
has dispatched high-level diplomatic mis¬ 
sions to Burma. Nepal and North Korea 
in an effort to shore up good relations 
with border nations. The verbal fireworks 
that China has exploded over the ref¬ 
ugee issue are a clear warning that Pe¬ 
king will respond even more menacingly 
to any attempt by Hanoi to overthrow 
the pro-Chinese reginie in Cambodia or 
to establish Soviet naval or misiiie bases 
in Viet Nam. ■ 




mmmo, darkihr beau* 

tiftil hen^e Hojlyiyo^’s. Am/iNff 
of ’42. who recently ccnnplelic^ filming 
James Michener’s Caravans in Iran; and 
Jeff Bany, 39, sizzling hot songn^ter 
(/ Honestly Lave You) and former record 
producer (Neil DiamondJ; both for the 
fourth time; in Las Vegas. 

MCO. Janies Brewning Alleiv 65, Alabama's 
junior Senator and a wily parliamentarian 
who recently helped lead Senate opposi¬ 
tion to the Panama Canal treaties; of a 
heart attack; in Poley, Ala. After rising 
in state politics to b^me Oeorge Wal¬ 
lace’s hand-picked Lieutenant Governor, 
Allen fought his way past other conser¬ 
vative Alabama Democrats to win a Sen¬ 
ate seat in 1968. Proving himself a wiz¬ 
ard of the Senate rule book, he proceeded 
to confound his Northern colleagues by 
calling for a jumble of motions, resolu¬ 
tions and postponements on key issues 
that usually wrung concessions for his vo¬ 
cal Southern bloc. The filibuster was his 
most powerful toot until 1975, when, over 
his elaborate objections, the Senate mod¬ 
ified Rule 22 to allow the votes of only 
three-fifths of the full Senate to limit de¬ 
bate on most matters. In the canal fight, 
Allen urged and won an amendment per- 
I mitting the maintenance of U.S. troops 
tn Panama, if the President finds it nec-' 
essary. after the canal changes hands in 
the year 2000. 

DKD. Tetsu Katayama, 90, the only Jap¬ 
anese Socialist leader ever, to bKome 
Prime Minister; in Fujisawa City, Japan. 
Katayama helped form Japan's Socialist 
Party in 1945, and was voted into office 
as Prime Minister two years later in the 
country’s first postwar elections. A fair- 
minded idealist who championed laborers 
and tenant farmers, he proved an inef¬ 
fectual leader when his campaign com¬ 
promises with political factions of the co¬ 
alition government sapped his authcn'ity. 
Nine months into his term, with his eco¬ 
nomic policies failing badly, he resigned, 
crymg, “All 1 want is sleep, sleep!” and 
retired to a back-burner role as party 
chairman. 

INED. Tamara Karsavina, 93, regal Russian 
ballerina who danced with the legendary 
Vaslav Nijinsky; in London. Karsavina 
first danced with the Maryinsky (now the 
Kirov) Ballet, then jcnned Serge Diaghi- 
lev’s Ballets Russes for their first Paris 
season in 1909. A dancer of great beauty 
who made her every gesture expressive, 
she was often contrasted with her more 
classical colleague, Anna Pavlova. After 
the Russian Revolution she fled to Eng¬ 
land, where she became the country’s 
best-loved dancer, appearing as a gu«t 
artist thnn^ the 19^. She later wefrked* 
with English Chorec^rapher Fredwick 
Ashton, advised Jhima Bidfenna Margm 
Fonteyn, and wrem gn eloquent autobi¬ 
ography (Theatre Street) that stands as.a 
citun^ofdaheelitenUure. . . 






Peter ScottliRdexisaperfect example 
d natural selection. 



At four in the morning on bare frozen 
fields or a wind-swept estuary you may 
find one of the most celebrated natural¬ 
ists working and waiting far into the day 
to net some geese for ringing. Such times 
are for Peter Scott the most intense and 
exciting he knows. 

Hours later, how many geese have 
been caught—thirty or three hundred? 

Or none. It doesn’t matter. It’s the beauty 
of the dawn scene and the battle of wits 
that count. 

Painting, exploring, gliding (ex-British 


Champion), sailing (he has an Olympic 
Bronze) or especidly when designing the 
wild-fowl reserves which he regards as 
a creative activity just like painting, 

Peter Scott is a perfectionist in anything 
he does. For him everything must be 
beautiful, beyond pure functionalism. 

Rolex, therefore, consider Peter 
Scott to be one of their most satisfying 
customers. 

Some people, although appreciative of 
the Oyster’s flawless, seamless case 
and its remarkable performance, don’t 
always recognise some of the other 
superb Rolex features. 

Since Peter Scott always inclines to 
the superb and the superlative, he 
appreciates the problems that have to be 
overcome by those who aim at perfection. 

So naturally we are pleased that he 
appreciates his Rolex. 

But not really surprised. They were 
obviously made for each other. 

t 

ROLEX 

of Geneva 

Vou can tdlfy the rnenivhivfear them. 



Pictured: The Rolex Submariner. Available in 18ct. gold or stainless steel with matching bracelet. 






()urfleel now inchides 747B.S, DCIOi, 7.?7s, 727Highlaikand 707Superjets. 






S ome people choose 
an airline for its 
more modern aircraft. 

But on top of this, there are the little things. 
Like service on the way. 

From serene flight hostesses 
who’ll care for you as ▲ 

only they know how. 
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■yrtaa ihww n to crtdurl to play Ml M Um Mt of Ataaftrtllwi 


nwUMtoiisatNatiwial GaHwy cM 


Off-camen he may not 
seem the type, but on-camera 
Mchini ■ortMi cuts a fine fig¬ 
ure as a priest. After playing a 
man of the cloth on a devilM 
mission in Exonist II: The Her¬ 
etic. Burton has once again put 
on his cleric’s collar, in Abm- 
lution. This time he plays Fa¬ 
ther Goddard, an opinionated 
Jesuit priest at a Roman Cath¬ 
olic boys’ school in England. 
Trouble arises when his favor¬ 
ite student tells him in confes¬ 
sion that he has committed 
murder. To get away from such 
traumas, Burton likes to relax 
on the set by toraing a cricket 
bail over a practice net. Snap¬ 
ping the event was CItaabetii 
Taylet's son CWateplMr WIMng) 
a professional photographer, 
whose shou of his former step- 
dad may, or may not, go into 
thefiunily album. 


“Wmidng is nothing new 
in my life. I just never got paid 
before,” says Charlette Perd. But 
two years ago, H e n ry Perd el¬ 
der daughter set up her own 
Seventh Avenue business and 
at about the same time started 
doing a little writing. The re¬ 
sult: Charlotte Ford's Book of 
Modem Manners, scheduled 
for publication next spring. 
"It’s completely different from 
Enriiy Pest and Amy VMdMtHt.” 
says Ford, 37. The book gives 
tips for roommates of the ois 
posite sex ("They should split 
the rent and put both their 
names on the mailbox”), and 
advice to a divorcee abcxit her 
wedding ring (“Put it away for 
a year or so. It might start look¬ 
ing good to you again”). Ford, 
who has a twelve-yrar-old 
darter from her marriage to 
Siipinng Magnate ftawos W- 


is especially concerned 
about children. Sleep-over lov¬ 
ers, she emphasizes, must 
never, never be introduced to 
one's o^pring at the breakfast 
table. 


When Happy Reckefeaer 

decided to loss a party for 400 
or so close friends, she knew 
just the spot: Pocantico Hills, 
the fiunily’s 3,000-acre estate 
overlooking the Hudson near 
Tarrytown, N.Y. It was at the 
stone-walled residence that 
folks such as Plwre Tmdaau, 
Henry Kleeinger, ArRiur Bum 
and AvaroH HarrlmaiV helped 
M e l se n Weche f eller celebrate his 
70th birthday last week. And 
it is to Pocantico Hills that the 
Rockefellers plan to retire 
eventually. To that end, the 
former Vice President has put 
his 21-room retreat on Seal 
Harbor, Me., on the market. 
The down-East house, which 
has a cantilevered deck over 
the crashing surf, is up for 
grabs for a cool SI million. 
Sotheby Parke Bernet, the 
agent for the sale, has already 
issued the word: “If you have 
to ask about a mortgage, don’t 
ask.” 


At long last, it was time for 
a housewamung at Biamy and 
Pasrs new place. For the gate 
afhir last week at the magnif¬ 
icent East Building of Wash¬ 
ington’s National Gallery, the 


played host to over 
200 guests, including Jacq u e Hw 
Onassis and Artists Rehert 
M ol lierwel l and Helwi Franken- 
Ihalar. Architect LM. Pel, cre¬ 
ator of it all, looked on beam¬ 
ing. “The best thing is to see 
how it looks with people in it,” 
he said, adding. "I didn't want 
it to be a Lincoln Memorial.” 
Not to worry. Before the week 
was out. the ihesMeat him¬ 
self had stopped by to open 
Pei’s pride to the public. The 
building, said Carter, "is wor¬ 
thy of thousands of years of ar¬ 
tistic creation.” 


On the Record 

Rsfaert Dole, Senator from Kan¬ 
sas. predicting a crowded field 
in the 1980 presidential cam¬ 
paign: “1 went into the Senate 
cloakroom the other day and 
called out ‘Mr. President,’ and 
20 guys turned around.” 

Mm KaewlM, RLO.., president of 
the Rockefeller Foundation, 
on staying well: "Over 99% of 
us are born healthy and made 
sick as a result of personal mis¬ 
behavior and environmental 
conditions." 

Clievy ChaM, actor and televi¬ 
sion personality, when asked 
by David Frost what he would 
put in a time capsule: "The 
King Tut exhibit. That would 
cemfuse people in the future.” 
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Economy & Business 


More Furor over Food Costs 


Shoppers sore as prices soar and beef jumps over the moon 



Butcher placing highw tab on sMobibi New Yofk City “Better wait a Mt before you fMth that food budget, dearT 


J ust as everyone had feared, last week’s 
inflation figures were a stunner, and 
the most appalling thing about them 
was the high cost of eating. Not only does 
April’s .9% rise in consumer prices mean 
that the economy is once again in double¬ 
digit inflation—11.4% on an armual basis 
—but food prices are climbing more than 
twice as fast, 23.8%. The rise is turning 
the nation’s supermarket shoppers into an 
army of walking wounded and making 
grossly naive the Administration's Jan¬ 
uary prediction that food prices would go 
up by only 4% to 6% this year. Instead of 
acting as a brake on inflation, as poli¬ 
cymakers had expected, food is one of the 
principal fuels. 

The most visible trouble is being 
caused by beef prices. Climbing steadily 
for months, they leaped during April by 
6.6%, recalling the spiral that led to a 
housewives*^ boycott of meat products five 
years ago. Beef is rising bemuse cattle¬ 
men are not sending their animals to 
slaughter. During 1975, 1976 and 1977, 
slumping meat prices encouraged ranch¬ 
ers to cut the size of their herds, lest they 
become stuck with steers that could only 
be sold at a loss come market time. By 
this year, the nation’s cattle slock had 
dropped to a seven-year low of 116 mil- 
ion head, and the scarcity began to force 
prices up. 

Ranchers are now expected once 
again to begin building up their herds. 
Yet by using cows for breeding instead of 
sending them to market, they will un¬ 
avoidably cause the shortages to inten¬ 
sify and prices to rise still more. Agri¬ 
culture Department ofllcials estimate tbat 
.he climb will not begin to slow down un- 
il autumn at best, and it will be the early 


1980s before herds are back up to sat¬ 
isfactory size. 

Short of coming up with cows that 
breed as fast as battery hens, there is lit¬ 
tle that the Government can do to ease 
the fluctuations of the ten-year beef pro¬ 
duction cycle. One stopgap measure that 
President Carter is now considering 
would be to relax import restrictions on 
foreign beef in order to increase supplies 
at meat counters. Since there is presently 
no world surplus of beef anyhow, lifting 
restrictions would probably bring in no 
more than 250 million lbs. of beef on top 
of the 1.3 billion lbs. that the nation al¬ 
ready imports from Australia, New Zea¬ 
land, Canada and ten other countries. 
That would trim perhaps only a nickel a 
pound off the price of beef by year’s end. 
Even so. Agriculture Secretary Bob Berg- 
land is fearful that an abrupt lifting of con¬ 
trols could have a disastrous psycholo^cal 
impact on ranchers, who would see prices 
begin to level off and would stop expand¬ 
ing their herds. 

L ast winter’s foul weather is certain¬ 
ly i^rt of the reason for the double¬ 
digit helping of food inflation. 
Heavy rains in California savaged the 
vegetable crop and were largely respon¬ 
sible for April’s heady 30% rise in the 
price of lettuce. Fresh fruits are also ex¬ 
pected to climb by 15% to 16% during 
the year. Pork prc^uction was expected 
to grow by 13% this year, but cold weath¬ 
er made the animals more susceptible to 
disease, and growth prcyections have now 
been scaled back to from 2% to 3%. 

Another villain is the Government it¬ 
self. In the past two years, aid to farmers 
has quadrupled to an estimated $7.9 bil¬ 


lion, much of it for price-propping mech¬ 
anisms and subsidies. Carter’s budget f&r 
next year now proposes to cut the amount 
to $4.2 billion. Farmers complain that 
they need all the federal largesse they can 
get because rising costs are making it hard 
for them to turn a profit.. In that sense, 
they are suffering in the same way as oth¬ 
er Americans, who also must fi^re out 
how to make ends meet as inflation de¬ 
vours their purchasing power. In fact, the 
prices received by farmers are up 11% 
from last year’s low levels. 

Whatever the plight of the farmers, 
the real victims are the consumers. Com¬ 
plains New Yorker Henrietta Wise; 
“Every time I walk into a grocery store. 
I’m terrified. It’s more than the prices, 
it’s the whole concept of food. It's the 
basic substance of life.’’ Some shoppers 
have become de facto vegetarians be¬ 
cause of the sky-high price of meat, but 
vegetables are no bargain either. Mar¬ 
sha Avrushin of Oak Park, Mich., has 
taken to prowling supermarkets for off- 
brand items. Says she: “When I was a 
kid, a candy bar was a real treat.. What 
makes ray kids’ mouths water now is a 
salad. Fruits and vegetables have become 
a luxury.” Thoi^ shoppers everywhere 
are becoming much more discriminating 
in what they buy, many arrive at the 
check-out counter with glazed, catatonic 
expressions on their fiu»s. Says San Fran¬ 
cisco Housewife Vera Trinkaus; “What 
bothers me the most is that the pricea 
on items jump not just a few pennies 
but 20e or more at a time. I can’t figure 
it out. There haxpn’t been any new labor 
contracts signed recently. Where is the 
money going?” 

Ihice rises for a few food items aheuM j 









aooii b0^' W aloW dowia>Hit tbme- 
whst. TIw wholesale price of fruits and 
vegetaUes dropped 1.6% during May, and 
that should result in better prices for 
consumers by midsummer. That hardly 
means the problem is on the way to be¬ 
ing solved. After revising its wishful- 
thinking January guesstimate, the Ad¬ 
ministration now forecasts a total 1978 
food price rise of 8% to 10%, and with a 
bit of bad weather between now and year’s 
end, even that figure may turn out to be 
too optimistic. ■ 

Bitter Battle 
Over Sweetness 


'i^iar 'in^ Oiin 

Church biu, the f^denf^ proposal does 


have the enthusiastic backing of big sug¬ 
ar users like the Coca-Cola Co., which 
is headed by Jimmy Carter's old friend, 
J. Paul Austin. 

Why all the fuss now about sugar? 
U.S. growers say that they cannot survive 
in a market that is about as quiet, orderly 
and predictable as a sailors' bar on Satur¬ 
day night. Crop failures sent world prices 
soaring to 65c per lb. in 1974, and overpro¬ 
duction has made them plunge to about 
8c. Late last year the Administration 
signed the International Sugar Agree¬ 
ment, which would use buffer stocks and 
export restraints to keep prices between 
15c and 19c per lb. But the KA deal must 


te mtl^ by am Senate; and Churdi, Who 
represents a big beet-grower constituency, 
has kept the agreement bottled up in the 
Forei^ Economic Policy SubanumiUee, 
of which he is chairman. He |d«» to hold 
the treaty hostage until some Icgislatimi is 
adopted that will give sugar growers firm¬ 
er price guarantees. 

While the battle drags on, the only 
thing certain is that the consumer will 
pay more, and nobody in Washington is 
giving any thought to freeing up the mar¬ 
ket to bring down the price. ■ 

Higher Interest 
For Big Savers 


Socking it to the consumer 

W hy on earth would Congress at a 
time when food prices are soaring 
rush to raise artificially the price of a 
basic supermarket staple? Yet that is just 
what is happening to su^r. Moreover, 
the congressional effort is designed to 
bail out far fewer than one-half of 1% 
of the nation’s farmers, specifically 11,000 
sugar-beet growers and 1,800 raisers of 
sugarcane. 

These entrepreneurs are already sup¬ 
ported by an amendment to last year's 
farm bill, which was designed to raise 
U.S. prices of sugar to 13.5c per lb. But 
that has not been enough for the grow¬ 
ers, who contend that they cannot make 
a profit at that price. So last week the 
House wound up subcommittee public 
hearings on a bill that would use import 
quotas and fees to set a floor price for 
sugar of 17c per lb. The sam* bill has 
been pul forward in the Senate by Ida¬ 
ho Democrat Frank Church, and it has 
34 co-sponsors. 

The Administration argues that the 
bill is highly inflationary, will hinder U.S. 
relations with exporting countries, no¬ 
tably the Philippines and the Dominican 
Republic, and will fan protectionism in 
the U.S. The White House estimates that 
the measure will cost consumers an ex¬ 
tra $700 million a year, a figure that 
Church's supporters and Government 
sugar experts claim is exaggerated. In 
any case, the bill is opposed by the Con¬ 
sumer Federation of America as well as 
candy and soft-drink makers and other 
big users of sugar; it is supported by the 
farmers and most of Big Latwr. 

President Carter has threatened to 
veto the bill if it passes, but instead of 
fighting any price fixing, he has come for¬ 
ward with a halfway measure. It would 
pay subsidies to farmers and, in effect, 
boost sugar prides to 14.4c per lb. This 
proposal would cost the public an extra 
$120 million in direct payments, p>liB pos¬ 
sibly millions more to underwrite fed¬ 
eral support if sugar prices fail to rise 
high enough to enable farmers to re- 
dem their Government loans. The Ad¬ 
ministration proposal has so little sup¬ 
port on Caiatol Hill that no Congressman 
I hM agreed to spWM or it Because it wquld 
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Halfway mfasuns frirn tht Whitt House. 


Banks can pay more 

R ising interest rates are bad news for 
mortgage borrowers, installment buy¬ 
ers, business people and just about every¬ 
body else. Last week the climb in inter¬ 
est rates became good news for anyone 
with a spare $10,000 lying around. On 
June I, commercial banks began offering 
six-month. Government-guaranteed $10,- 
000 savings certificates with interest equal 
to what the Government has to pay to 
large investors in order to sell six-month 
Treasury bills. Savings banks and savings 
and loan associations that market the cer¬ 
tificates can pay as much as ‘4% above 
the Treasury bill rate. In the past year, in¬ 
flation and the ballooning feder^ deficit 
have driven that rate from 5.192% to 
7.160%. 

The purpose of the new certificates 
—which have been authorized jmntly by 
the Federal Reserve, the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corp. and the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board—is to induce depositors 
to leave their savings in the bank instead 
of withdrawing them and investing them 
in bonds and in mutual funds Out spe¬ 
cialize in high-interest-beaiing securities. 
Such withdrawals reduce the money 
available for housing mortgages and place 
a drag on the entire economy. 

The new certificates are attractive to 
investors because, with Treasury bills at 
their present rates, the deposits can yield 
more than 7^% a year if the interest is 
compounded daily, a service that many 
banks are providing. To get that high in¬ 
terest from any other bank deposit, a saver 
would have to tie up his funds for up to 
four years instead of six months. Since 
the buyer of certificates gets his money 
back a half year later, he can turn around 
and reinvest it in an even higher-interest 
certificate if Treasury bill rates continue 
to rise. 

The main drawback with the certif¬ 
icates is that they are themselves infla¬ 
tionary. Explains M. Todd Cooke, pres¬ 
ident of the Philadelphia Saving Fund 
Society, the nation’s largest mutual sav¬ 
ings bank; “Money is our raw material. 
If we have to pay depositors more to get 
it firom depositors, then the cost of one of 
our products—-mortgage loans—is also . 
going to have to go up.” ■ [ 
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About-Face on Capital Gains 

Republican Steiger is on the verge of forcing a tax cut 

R arely has the political climate it will have to accept some 
changed so totally so fast on an eco- capital-gains taxes to get an 


Im changed so totally so fast on an eco¬ 
nomic issue. Only last fall, all the talk 
about taxes on capital gains—profits on 
the sale of assets such as stock. Ix>nds and 
real estate—centered on prospects for a 
drastic increase. The Carter Administra¬ 
tion drafted a proposal to tax all capital 
gains at full ordinary-income rates 
—which would effectively double the tax 
in many cases—but eventually sent Con¬ 
gress a recommendation for a much 
smaller rise. That still worried Represen¬ 
tative William Steiger. 40. a baby-faced 
Wisconsin Republican who has the gung- 
ho style of a JayCee president. Therefore, 
on April 13 he introduced a counterpro¬ 
posal: an amendment to lower capital- 
gains taxes, indeed to cut them almost in 
half on the biggest profits. Steiger intend¬ 
ed only a blocking maneuver, but he has 
found himself leading a marching band. 

The proposal has picked up 61 spon¬ 
sors in the &nate and won a minority of 
Steiger's colleagues on the House Ways 
and Means Committee, which originates 
all tax legislation. Because of Bill Steiger, 
the Administration reluctantly concedes. 


it will have to accept some lowering of 
capital-gains taxes to get any kind of tax 
bill out of Congress this year. Says Steiger: 
“I am more amazed than anyone.” 

His amendment would undo almost a 
decade of egalitarian tax reform. The ba¬ 
sic rule on capital gains has long been, and 
still is, that only half of them are subject to 
income tax; until 1969, the maximum tax 
oh capital gains was 25% But beginning 
in 1970, liberals who considered that tax 
rate to be an undue favor to the rich raised 
the maximum tax on the biggest capital 
gains reaped by individuals to 49.1%,’' by 
far the highest rate in the industrial world; 
the top rate on corporate capital gains is / 
30% Steiger would set the clock back to / 
1969—and a 25% maximum tax for indi¬ 
viduals and companies. 

That seems an unlikely proposal to 
fire the passion of tax rebels, since four- 
fifths of the benefits would go to people 
with incomes of SI00,000 a year or more. 
But Steiger and his allies insist that the 
U.S. economy is being held back by a 
low rate of investment. 

Cash heavy investors are reluctant 
to sink money into risky new ventures 
unless they can foresee li^tly taxed prof- 
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its. Frank Press, director of President Car¬ 
ter's Office of Science and Technology 
Policy, has found that more than 300 
high-technology companies were started 
in 1968. when capital-gains taxes were 
low. In 1976, the last year for which 
figures are available, there were none 
whatsoever. 

I n order to promote more investment 
that would help everybody. Steiger and 
his allies argue, taxes must be cut for the 
people who have money to put to work. 
Michael K. Evans, president of Chase 
Econometrics, figures that if Steiger’s 
amendment passes, stock prices would 
jump 40% in two years. One reason; in¬ 
vestors would pull money out of bank sav¬ 
ings, municipal bonds and mattresses to 
pursue capital gains in the stock market. 
As prices rose, Evans continues, compa¬ 
nies woufd be able to finance a huge ex¬ 
pansion of plant and equipment spending 
by selling new stock. The payoff: a speed¬ 
up in economic growth that would create 
440.000 new ^bs by 1985. The Steiger 
amendment itself, Evans calculates, 
would not cost the Treasury a cent; though 
the capital-gains levy would be lower, 
there would be more profits to tax. And 
the quickening of economic growth would 
raise the Government’s take from other 

Half (he foui u taxed At ordinary-income taiaa. 
wUch so up to 70%. equivalent to a 33% tax on the 
capital gain. The other half is nihject Wtome apedal 
taxes, including the minimum levy imposed on peo¬ 
ple who have incomes of SI04)00 a .year or more 
from ux-sbeltered Mdtcee. These leviss raise the 
effective maximum rate to 49.12S%. 



Gulf Oil’s Painful Surgery 

A giant pays dearly for past mistakes 


R umors have been swirling for months 
through business circles from Wail 
Street to Houston: Gulf Oil Corp., the na¬ 
tion's eighth largest industrial concern 
(sales last year: $17.8 billion), is in trou¬ 
ble. Though there is no question about 
the company's survival, it is in the midst 
of a painful struggle to overcome years of 
bad luck and fumbling management. 

Squeezed for cash because of overin¬ 
vestment and declining earnings. Gulfs 
chiefs have been wielding a heavy ax to 
cut costs, jettison losing properties and 
clear a path out of i>ast mistakes. The 
company’s fleet of planes has been re¬ 
duced from six to three, and the exec¬ 
utive dining room has been closed. More 
important than these symbolic moves, this 
year's capital budget, originally set for 
$2.5 billion, is being cut drastically. At 
headquarters in Pittsburgh, and in branch 
offices from Houston to Tokyo, cutbacks 
in staff are reaching into the hundreds. 
Public affairs has been pruned severely, 
Its chief. Senior Vice President Jayne Bak¬ 
er Spain, a former vice chairman of the 
U.S. Civil Service Commission, is the 
highest Gulf officer to go so far: at least 
two more vice presidents also are out. The 
Gulf Transportation and Trading Co., 
which directs the firm's fleet of 76 tank¬ 
ers, has also been caught in a shower of 
pink slips. Says Gulf Chairman Jerry Mc¬ 
Afee: “I will be surprised if we don't find 
more than 1,000 employees who are not 
essential " 

To lake stime of the sting out of the fir¬ 
ings, Gulf has hired a Manhattan firm. 
Thine . which specializes in helping axed 
employees find jobs. Still, morale among 
many of the remaining 59,000 employ¬ 
ees is scraping bottom, and quite a few 
are nervously looking for other jobs. 

Gulfs crunch came in 1975 Kuwait, 
where Gulf had poured the bulk of its 
foreign investment money, took over the 
company's share of Kuwait Oil Co., with 

MHing iMp tMnur Grandffanka, Ckdf Oil 
Cofp* Board Chairman and CM«f Execirtiva 
Officor Jerry McAfeo, and aortal vkw of 
Boston, Va. 


its wells, refineries and other facilities, 
cutting off Gulfs biggest and most prof¬ 
itable source of crude. Venezuela also took 
over Gulfs holdings. General Atomic, a 
joint Gulf-Royal Dutch/Shell venture, 
pulled out of the production of high- 
temperature nuclear gas reactors after 
heavy losses. Meantime, Gulf had missed 
out on most of the big U.S.oil strikes—the 
Rocky Mountains, west Texas, east Tex¬ 
as and Alaska. 

Bob R. Dorsey. McAfee's suave and 
articulate predecessor, responded to the 
end of the era of cheap oil with an ill- 
conceived diversification program. Gulf 
bought heavily into real estate, including 
the “new town" of Reston, Va.. and a 
chain of recreational vehicle parks. Ven¬ 
ture Out in America Inc. About $100 mil¬ 
lion was invested in high-technology com¬ 
panies, with dreary results; none came up 
with anything promising. When in 1974- 
75 reports came out that Gulf had made 
huge illegal payments to U.S. and foreign 
ptiliticians, Dorsey was forced to resign, 
and McAfee, a big. bluff, humorous tech¬ 
nician. was brought in from the compa¬ 
ny's Canadian subsidiary. 

U nder McAfee. Gulf has been busy try¬ 
ing to sell off its real estate and other 
unprofitable properties, while concentrat¬ 
ing on its basic business of oil and gas. The 
company spent more than $200 million 
last year in stepped-up onshore explora¬ 
tion in the U.S. It also paid $314 million 
last June to acquire twelve drilling tracts 
in the Gulf of Mexico. Gulf spent $400 
million to $500 million to build its Cedar 



Bayou ethylene plant near Houston; it 
opened last year but. say industry sources, 
has never operated at more than 60% of 
caiiacity. causing a substantial drain on 
Gulfs petrochemical earnings. Gulf also 
acquired for $455 million Kewanee Indus¬ 
tries. a specialty chemibal firm. In all. the 
company's 1977 capital spending came to 
$3 billion, much more than that of bigger 
companies such as Texaco and Mobil. 

While all this was going on, a tempo¬ 
rary global glut of crude kept a lid on 
prices, stretching Gulfs once bountiful 
cash reserves and cutting into earnings. 
Last year profits fell l.Wi . to $752 million: 
in this year’s first quarter, they fell an¬ 
other 7%. The need for a drastic reduc¬ 
tion in outlays became urgent 

Gulf is also enmeshed in a web of law¬ 
suits growing out of allegations that it se¬ 
cretly participated in a worldwide cartel 
to manipulate supplies and raise the price 
of uranium. Though the cartel’s impact 
on U S prices remains uncertain, the 
world price of uranium has gone from $6 
a pound in 1972 to about $44 today. At 
worst. Gulf, which denies the charge, 
could be forced to pay $1 billion or more 
in damages to companies in the uranium 
business. McAfee predicts that, at most, 
the various court actions could cost Gulf 
no more than $360 million Last week the 
company pleaded no contest in the U.S. 
Government’s case growing out of the car¬ 
tel arrangement, and was fined $40,000, 
but It still faces a wave of private suits. 

Despite these troubles. McAfee is 
convinced that Gulfs investments in 
increased exploration and production will 
eventually pay off McAfee is under no il¬ 
lusion that the company's problems can 
be resolved soon. Gulfs turnabout, he 
says, should be about complete when he 
is ready for retirement at 65—and that is 
not for another 3 ^ years. ■ 



















Mobile Society Puts Down Roots 

Young executives—and their families—resist the nomadic life 


Justice Takes 
Aim at CBS 

A case of crossed signals? 

W hen CBS began flirting with the idea 
of acquiring Fawcett Publications 
Inc. two years ago, the network’s lawyers 
checked with the Justice Department and 
came away with the impression that there 
were no objections. Believing that the way 
was clear. CBS went ahead and paid $30 
million for Fawcett (1576 sales: $135 mil¬ 
lion) and merged its magazines (IVoman's 
Day and Mechanix Illustrated) and pa¬ 
perback-book operation into CBS’s pub¬ 
lishing division. 

Either the CBS lawyers heard wrong 
or the trustbusters changed their minds. 
Last week the network found itself the tar¬ 
get of a Justice Department complaint 
aimed at forcing CBS to divest itself of 
Fawcett’s large paperback business and 
to refrain in the future from acquiring any 
paperback publisher. 

The complaint, which was filed in 
Federal Court in Manhattan, focuses on 
the combination of CBS’s Popular Library 
Books, which in 1976 controlled 2.6% of 
the nation's $740 million paperback busi¬ 
ness, and Fawcett, which had a 9.4% 
share. In its brief, the Justice Department 
charges that the takeover violates the 
Clayton Antitrust Act because it tends “to 
create a monopoly” According to anti¬ 
trust doctrine, any arrangement that less¬ 
ens competition can be interpreted as cre¬ 
ating a monopoly, even though the 
resulting company happens to control 
only a fraction of the market. Said the 
complaint: “The mass-market paper¬ 
back-publishing business is concentrated 
and is experiencing a trend toward fur¬ 
ther concentration.” 

CBS denied that its acquisition of Faw¬ 
cett gave it a dominant role in the highly 
competitive paperback business and 
vowed that it would “defend itself vig¬ 
orously" against the charges. “You never 
can tell what Justice will do," said one 
CBS executive. Referring to CBS's belief 
that it had the trustbusters’ approval in 
1976, he added: “Anyway, that was the 
Ford Justice Department, and this is the 
Carter Justice Department." 

A t first glance, the Justice Department’s 
case seemed weak. Even with the ac¬ 
quisition, CBS has gained only a 12% share 
of the paperback market, and the net¬ 
work’s purchase of Fawcett did not drive 
any major competitors from business. But 
as the complaint notes, several smaller 
firms have left the market during the past 
decade. And entry into the field is very dif¬ 
ficult. if not impossible, for newcomers. 
In the past three years. Doubleday took 
over Dell, a paperback publisher; Britain’s 
Penguin acquired Viking and its scdlback 
operation; Gulf A Western bou^t Pock¬ 
et Books; and West Germany's Bertels¬ 
mann Publishing Group gained control 
ofBanUun. ■ 


A fler eleven years as a missile engineer 
on the Minuteman test program at 
Cape Kennedy, Carl Eichhom was or- 
dei^ by his employer TRW to go to Cal¬ 
ifornia to work on a new project. “It was 
go or else,” he recalls. He refused. 

After working his way up to a senior 
vice presidency at an Interpublic adver¬ 
tising branch in Atlanta. Charles Sherry 
was told that the oflBce was being closed 
down. But he was not to worry; a job was 
waiting for him in Manhattan. No thanks, 
said Sherry. 

The cases are by no means atypical. 
More and more executives and their fam¬ 
ilies are refusing to be uprooted, even if 
the transfer means higher rank and sal¬ 
ary. Merrill Lynch Relocation Manage¬ 
ment, Inc., which specializes in moving 
executives, estimates that 200,000 to 
300,000 of them vrill be asked by their em¬ 
ployers this year Uj move to new loca¬ 
tions and one-third to one-half will ob¬ 
ject; only a decade ago, the refusal rate 
was no mofe than 10%. Says James E. 
Wall, vice president of Celanese Corp.: 
“The balance has definitely shifted away 
from saluting the company and marching 
off to Timbuctu toward a greater empha¬ 
sis on fiunily and life-gtyle.” 

The change represents a funramental 
shift in American values. Many execu¬ 
tives. especially those in their 40s and 50s, 
still march to the company drum and ac¬ 
cept transfers as a means of rising. But 
younger executives—and their spouses 
—are revolting against the stress and in¬ 
security of the mobile society. Their re¬ 
jection of the onyvard and .^upward 
American work ethicechoes Pop Star Kl* 


ly Joel’s hit; “If that’s movin’ up/ Then 
I’m movin’ out." Or, as TRW Vice Pres¬ 
ident James Dunlap says, “There’s a feel¬ 
ing that work isn’t everything these days. 
You’ve got to stop and smell the flowers 
along the way.” 

American executives are becoming 
increasingly interested in things money 
cannot buy. notably a stable home life, a 
safe environment, a wholesome commu¬ 
nity, sun, fun and culture. For example, 
Mark Bums, 42, a fast-rising IBM exec¬ 
utive in Chicago, turned down three trans¬ 
fers in order to raise his three children in 
one place. But Bums is aware that his re¬ 
fusals limited his possibilities at IBM, 
whose initials, many employees joke, 
stand for I’ve Been Moved. Hence, Bums 
came to the conclusion he must switch ca¬ 
reers and now is president of a small bank 
on Chicago’s South Side. 

Roughly 40% of all American wom¬ 
en now hold jobs, a substantial change in 
the past two decades. Naturally, a two- 
paycheck family faces more complica¬ 
tions in moving, especially if one spouse’s 
raise might be o^et by the other tak¬ 
ing a cut. When an electronics executive 
was asked to shift flom Boston to Maine, 
his wife, a nurse, could find nothing to 
match her present job. Their decision: to 
remain in Boston. Having diligently 
worked up to assistant vice president at 
Bank of America’s home office in San 
Francisco, Richard Easley, 33, was of¬ 
fered a reward: the No. 2 spot in a big 
Bank of America 4»anch in San Mateo, 
only 20 miles away. Dreading cmnmuting 
and tmwiiliof to rdoqite his huhily. Eas¬ 
ley siatgiy 






those conditions, desire the promotioa 
The soaring price of homes is also in¬ 
hibiting many moves. A New Jersey en¬ 
gineer, asked to relocate to California, 
learned that while his present home would 
fetch only $80,000, a comparable house 
within reasonable commuting distance of 
Los Angeles would cost at least $150,000. 
Rather than go into debt for a new home, 
the engineer quit. 

Some companies still consider a re¬ 
fusal to transfer to be an act of disloyalty 
that can ruin a promising career. But most 
Arms are becoming more understanding, 
and some are willing to make special ar¬ 
rangements. After Jo Anne Kaiser, 28, a 
former Bonwit Teller buyer, refused to 
leave>.her new home in Orlando, Fla., for 
a headquarters job in Miami, Burdine's, 
a big department-store chain, agreed to a 
setup by which she spends only two days 
a week in Miami and goes to New York 
on buying trips every six weeks. Says Cel- 
anese’s Wall: “A lot of guys refuse one 
move, but if you refuse two in a row, that’s 
bad. And if you refuse three in a row. 
you may really be sticking yourself in the 
job you’re in." Adds Ross Anderson, 
chairman of I. Magnin department stores: 
“We would never fire someone for turn¬ 
ing down a move, but we don’t make an¬ 
other offer unless he tells us that he has 
changed his mind.” In response to the 
move resisters. Bank of America is con¬ 
centrating on promoting people in their 
present locations rather than switching 
executives around so much. BOA’s Eas¬ 
ley. for example, was promoted May I, 
with higher rank and salary in the home 
office even though he refused Ihv trans¬ 
fer to the San Mateo branch. 

S ince some transfers are inevitable, 
companies are trying to make the 
moves as painless as possible. Many com¬ 
panies use elaborate relocation services 
that take care of all arrangements, in¬ 
cluding the sale of the old house and 
the purchase of the new one—at no loss 
to the transferred executive. Raises are 
generally fattened, particularly if the 
move is to an unattractive or expensive 
area such as New York City or Cleve¬ 
land. State Farm Mutual Automobile 
Insurance Co. automatically raises the 
base pay of managers sent to areas where 
living costs are higher than the national 
averages. The cost of living allowances: 
Anchorage 37%, Honolulu 27%, New 
York City 26%, Boston 24%. San Fran¬ 
cisco 9%, and Los Angeles 3%. Chi¬ 
cago, Cleveland and Hartford are zero. 

In the long term, the trend away 
from corporate nomadism may benefit 
the companies as much as executives 
and their fiunilira. For one thing, the 
cost of moving is huge; the average bill 
for a transfer is $16,000—and rising. Mrae 
important, an executive who wants to 
stay put will probably woric harder just 
to qualify for promotion on the spot 
—rather than having to move elsewhere 
for advancement. ■ 
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United States 

The Beneficent Monster 

Rich and eager to please, HEW is rapidly growing out of control 


I f one institution were to be singled out 
as having the most impact on Amer¬ 
ican life today, it would not be church 
or school, private corporation or po¬ 
litical party. It would be the U S. Depart¬ 
ment of Health. Education and Welfare. 
The agency provides funds, advice and 
regulations for birth, infancy, upbringing, 
schooling and old age. for the sick and dis¬ 
abled, the handicapped and the gifted, the 
divorced and the depressed, the sex dis¬ 
criminator and the sex offender, for those 
who are pregnant and those who are ster¬ 
ile. Whatever the ailment or anxiety, the 
department will have some remedy 
among its 400 programs, a range of ac¬ 
tivities that increases so fast not even 
HEW S own top administrators can keep 
up with them ail. 

In a breathtakingly brief lime—just 
25 years —hew has assembled an empire 
that would be the envy of the pharaohs 
or the ancient Chinese emperors. Only 
this is a benevolent empire of round-the- 
clock services that go directly to 115 mil¬ 
lion Americans and indirectly touch Just 
about everybody in the nation. It is an em¬ 
pire. moreover, of 1.125.000 bureaucrats 
augmented by computers. Without its 
electronic marvels. HEW’s accomplish¬ 
ments would be unthinkable. While most 
of the department's programs are admin¬ 
istered from its huge Washington head¬ 
quarters, Social Security data are pro¬ 
cessed in a building outside Baltimore by 

the most extensive computer system in 
_ 


the world. Every day an average of20,000 
claims are filed; every night the complete 
Social Security wage file, contained on 
220,000 reels of tape, is run through the 
computers to provide information on the 
claimants. Next day off go the forms that 
bring life-sustaining checks to the nation’s 
aged and disabled. 

HEW fights racial discrimination and 
sends welfare money to the needy. The de¬ 
partment's health services send a steady 
stream of payments to recipients of Med¬ 
icare and Medicaid. HEW conducts more 
than half the nation's biomedical research 
into cancer and other killer diseases. The 
Food and Drug Administration's regula¬ 
tions control products that account for 
about 25 cents of every dollar spent by 
consumers. HEW's education division dis¬ 
tributes aid to schools and colleges and 
helps fund Sesame Street, the TV pro^am 
that delights and instructs the nation’s 
small fry. There are other programs for 
ethnic studies and for mastering the met¬ 
ric s^tem. Human development services 
provide help for the handicapped, as well 
as runaway youths, abused children, In¬ 
dian tribes and Alaskan natives. HEW also 
runs Head Stan, a program that prepares 
disadvantaged youngsters for school. It of¬ 
fers vocational rehabilitation, “meals on 
wheels’’ for older people whocannot leave 
their homes, vending stands to be oper¬ 
ated by the blind. In sum, HEW is as hi^d 
and varied as American lite itself, surely 
one of the most anjbitknjs unctertakings 
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in the history of the world, financed on a 
scale that would have amazed the most 
utopian thinkers of the past. 

Yet the more HEW has tried to do, 
the more criticism of it has grown Orig¬ 
inally established to aid the helpless and 
the destitute, the depanment has expand¬ 
ed its programs to take care of people who 
often can take care of themselves. Its size 
has become prodigious. Its budget for the 
fiscal year beginning this October is $182 
billion, up $17 billion in a single year. 
HEW has the third largest budget in the 
world, outranked only by those of the U.S. 
Government and the Soviet Union, lu 
spending roughly equals that of all 50 
stetes combined. The department goes 
through $500 million every day. By com¬ 
parison, the Pentagon is a piker’s oper¬ 
ation (1979 budget. $118 billion). That 
fact alone indicates how American pri¬ 
orities have changed. 

O f course, hew is here to stay, as 
is the welfare state. In part, the 
Federal Government got into the 
social services business because a 
capitalist society, reeling from the Great 
Depression, seemed unable to respond to 
prying human needs, at least not fast 
enmigh. But there is now a growing feel¬ 
ing that the inivate sector has surrendered 
too much to the fteUic. More and more 
Americans are objecting not just to the 
size of their taxes but to how the money 

is being spent. Today unbounded bureau- 
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cracy, consuming ever more of the na- cant breach was made in hold-thc-line all.” he i 
tional income, is a problem endemic to spending. Fearful that the Russians might to pass 
the Western world. A fundamental ques- surpass the U.S. in science and technol- much m 
tion is how to support a hi^ welfare ogy. the President backed the National about so 
state without crippling the vigor of the Defense Education Act, which authorired a boom 
free economy that makes it all possible $900 million in aid to schools and col- availabk 
—the eagle that lays the golden eggs of leges, especially for scientific study. "all thes 

welfare. cost the 

If any man has the credentials to try ihen the Democrats returned to cause thi 

and cope with HEW, that man is Joseph power with President John come. T 

A. Califano Jr—the ebullient, energetic Kennedy in I960, higher spend- vestmen 

and experienced Secretary of HEW. An ing for HEW was on the agenda, taking it 

impassioned advocate of federal pro- Regulations were eased, and the cost of By tl 

grams, he devised many of them as Pres- aid to families with dependent children tion, pro 
idem Lyndon Johnson's chief.domestic —the biggest welfare program—began to dramatk 
adviser. Ifet if he is a big spender and a soar. When Johnson became President, country: 
master bureaucrat, he is also a canny HEW was transformed by the biggest element; 
enough politician to know that limits of growth of federal programs in the history tion. civ 
some kind have been reached. Says Cal- of the nation. diets. Sc 

ifano: “I am trying to make the depart- Striving mightily to build the Great were eli 
ment a symbol of the manageability of Society. Califano helped detonate this even cut 
government. I want to deliver the services compassion explosion; his office churned added. I 
that have been set up to the people who out some 150 bills a year, and Congress over stai 
need them, I think the days are over when passed about 100. "I can’t remember them and disa 
we could say it's wonderful ITthLIT TNI1 

we are helping children, old¬ 
er people, sick people; there¬ 
fore give us all the money in 
the world without regard to 
how efficiently we spend it. 

There are lots of hard judg¬ 
ments that have to be made.” 

Like most bureaucracies. 

HEW had a modest begin¬ 
ning. It was created in 1953 
from existing agencies by a 
cautious Republican Presi¬ 
dent, Dwight Eisenhower. In 
its first year of operation, 

HEW S tnidget was a mere 
S5.4 billion, of which $3.4 bil¬ 
lion went for Skiciat Security. 

Immediately the department 
became a political issue, as 
congressional Democrats 
pressured Ike to increase 

funding. He held off until the _ , _ „ „ 

Soviets launched Sputnik in SecretoyJeeCriWaaeiBWaWa aM Hgteae ll lce _ 
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all.” he readily admits. But they were easy 
to pass in those days because there was 
much more optimism, not to say naivetd, 
about solving the nation's problems, and 
a booming economy made the money 
available “In the 1960s.'' says Califano, 
“ail these social programs didn't seem to 
cost the American people anything be¬ 
cause they were all making more real in¬ 
come. Today, when we increase our in¬ 
vestment in one group of people, we are 
taking it away from some other group ” 

By the end of Johnson’s Administra¬ 
tion, programs were in place that would 
dramatically change the nature of the 
country: Medicare and Medicaid, aid to 
elementary, secondary and higher educa¬ 
tion. civil rights, treatment of drug ad¬ 
dicts. Scarcely any of L.BJ.'s programs 
were eliminated by Richard Nixon, or 
even cut back, and many new ones were 
added. In 1974. for example. HEw took 
over state programs for the aged, blind 
and disabled. The resulting Supplemen- 
ti«i.Lit ruiTio tary Security Income pro¬ 
gram is now a $2.9 billion 
item in the budget Regard¬ 
less of what party controls 
the White House, hew has 
achieved a considerable mea¬ 
sure of independence and a 
momentum that cannot be 
easily arrested. 

When he first tixik over, 
Califano claims, "Hcw was in 
a state of absolute organiza- 
tional disarray' He cites the 
¥ report by mw's inspector 
'general that the department 
wastes $6 billion annually. To 
try to straighten out the pro¬ 
grams and cut down the 
waste. Califano set up a 
watchdog bureau similar to 
the President's Office of 
Management and Budget. 
The office has department¬ 
wide oversight of budgeting, 
rograms. planning, procurement and 






reorganization. Though hew deals with 
human beings and not hardware, Cali- 
fano wants to quantify program goals as 
much as possible. He has set up targets 
for reducing waste and improving services 
and is keeping a monthly watch on the 
progress that is being made. 

The campaign is already paying off. 
The average time for processing disabil¬ 
ity insurance claims in the Kansas City, 
Mo., bureau, for instance, used to be 104 
days. By the first quarter of this year 
the peri^ was down to 80 days, well with¬ 
in reach of Califano's goal of 74, set for 
the end of 1978. Says Califano: "I re¬ 
alize it's not a big thing, but it means 
we can do it. It is an exhilarating ex¬ 
perience for me.” 

Califano is famed for his inexhaust¬ 
ible drive, and something about him is al¬ 
ways moving: if not his mind, then his 
feet or his ^ers. He is used to taking 
command, to shoving decisions through, 
to gettii^ things done. He has a habit of 
scrambling the chain of command—and 
confounding and angering the bureau¬ 


crats—by pumping information out of the 
person most directly involved in a pro¬ 
gram, whatever his rank. 

Yet for all his zeal, as he is the first 
to acknowledge, Califano is only a par¬ 
tial boss of his own house. Sometimes he 
talks as if he too were just another pri¬ 
vate citizen gazing in amazement at a bu¬ 
reaucracy nobody can quite fathom, much 
less control. Authority is so splintered that 
HEW seems to be run by nobody and yet 
run by everybody. And everybody wants 
something from it. 

A three-way alliance of members of 
Congress, special-interest groups 
L and bureaucrats pushes a partic¬ 
le ular program, expands it as 
much as possible and defends it against 
all challenges. 

As huge sums of money have 
been made available, swarms of 
lobbyists have been attracted 
to Washington, where they ’ 
prowl the halls of Congress 
and the corridors of HEW. 


They conquer by dividing. At their urg¬ 
ing, Congress passes narrowly focused 
legislation—so-called categorii^ grants 
—that explicitly directs the action HEW 
is to take. One example; the program to 
help handicapped children that puts ex¬ 
tremely detail^ and restrictive require¬ 
ments on administrators. 

Says Califano: “I think we have 
reached the point where the greatest 
builder of bureaucracy in the world to¬ 
day is the U.S. Congress. And Congress 
is doing it because it wants to help the nar¬ 
row-interest groups that fhel they could 
not otherwise be protected.” 

Congression^ly supported programs 
quickly become untouchable. Good, bad 
or indifferent, they keep proliferating; 
rare indeed is the program that is elim¬ 
inated or even cut back because it is not 
working. On the contrary, if a problem is 
not solved by throwing money at it, the 
tendency is to throw still more. As Rob¬ 
ert Hartman, a senior fellow at Brook¬ 
ings Institution puts it: "Any time a crisis 
arises, the only response is to add anoth¬ 
er program.” 

As a result, some programs have be¬ 
come spectacularly wasteful, inept and in¬ 
deed corrupting. A sampling of the major 
culprits; 

MSABUTY MSURANCE. Tucked 
into the Social Security system in 1956, 
this innocuous-soundi^ pro¬ 
gram cost $1.5 billion in 
1965, $13 billion this year, 
and predictions are that it 
will cost $27 billion by 1985. 
The number of people receiv¬ 
ing disability payments has 
tripled in 13 years, to 4.8 mil- 
Ikn wOTkers and depegdenis, 
a total that exceeds the pop¬ 
ulation of Virginia, say, or 
Nonisay. Disability costs are 
an important reason for the 
near bankruptcy of Social Se¬ 
curity and the larBs pay^ 



















tax increase that was voted by Congress 
last December at the urging of the White 
House and Caiifano. 

How did so many people become dis¬ 
abled despite the methods of modem 
medicine? The answer is that they did 
not. Under mounting pressure from 
claimants and their congressional allies, 
the definition of disability has been 
stretched to the point where it can cover 
a case of nerves, a lingering depression, 
even chronic headaches. Disability claims 
are now swamping HEW, which has 
had to hire 650 administrative judges to 
hear all the appeals—more judges than 
the entire federal court system uses. Even 
so, there is a backlog of 133,860 cases. If 
their claims are rejected by hew, people 
usually resort to the courts, where they 
often win. 

T he disability program offers few 
incentives to go back to work. The 
average monthly payment for a 
family is $323, but it can go as 
high as SI,089. and the payments are tax 
free. Six percent of last year’s recipients 
increased the after-tax incomes they were 
receiving before their ii\juries. There is 
no income limit on who can be paid. The 
rich can collect along with the poor—and 
do. In such cases, the have-nots are be¬ 
ing uxed to support the haves. Even 
though spending on rehabilitation ser¬ 
vices has doubled in seven years, from 
S57S per person to SI,125. the number of 
disabled people returning to work has 
continued to decline. A decade ago, 3% 
of recipients found jobs; today’s job re¬ 
covery rate is 1.3%. Says Caiifano; "Our 
society's attitude toward work appears to 
be changing. Accepting public benefits no 
lo^r bears the stigma it once did, and 
this change aflfbets the growth in the num¬ 
ber of beneficiaries.” 

Like so many other federal programs, 
disability insurance has lost sight of its 
original purpose, liutead of helping to put 
pe^lfie back oo thtir (tet, it is encour¬ 



aging them to remain prostrate, perma¬ 
nent wards of society. 

HOSPITAL COSTS. Nearly 12e of ev¬ 
ery federal tax dollar is now spent on 
health care, and 9t of that amount goes 
to hospitals, the fastest rising expense in 
the ever expanding Medicare and Med¬ 
icaid programs. So many beneficiaries are 
checking into hospitals that the program's 
costs have skyrocketed, from $16.5 bil¬ 
lion in 1974 to S31.3 billion in 1977. Nor 
have hospitals been reluctant to cash in 
on a program that asks few questions no 
matter how high the bills. The price of 
an average hospital stay has jumped from 
$350 in 1965 to SI .300 today, and it is ex¬ 
pected to reach S2.600 in 1983. Hospital 
costs are increasing at an average annual 
rate of 13.5%, almost 3% more than the 
rate of increase in the consumer price in¬ 
dex. With every increase HEW's health 
bills automatically go higher. 

With the Government and private in¬ 


surers picking up the check, hospitals 
have sp^ily expanded, adding beds that 
are not needed and competing vigorously 
for patients by buying such expensive 
equipment as cat scanners, sophisticated 
diagnostic computer devices that cost as 
much u $700,000. Caiifano estimates that 
there are enough CATs in Southern Cali¬ 
fornia to serve the entire western U.S. 
Having made such heavy investments, 
hospitals feel compelled to use the equip¬ 
ment even though it may not be necessary, 
thus driving medical costs up further. The 
doctor loo is encouraged to provide ser¬ 
vices that are not strictly ne^ed. Faced 
with the question of whether to cut or not 
to cut, loo many surgeons sharpen the 
scalpel. The patient in such cases becomes 
the unwitting victim of a system that is 
supposed to safeguard his he^th, not jeop¬ 
ardize it. Of the 700,000 people now in 
acute-care hospitals, HEW estimates that 
100,000 should not be there. 

To try to curb costs. Caiifano has 
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placed ceiling on payments for a dozen 
laboratory tests, ranging from blood tests 
to urinalyses, and is demanding better po¬ 
licing of programs He also wants to set 
up a group of physicians willing to give a 
second opinion as to whether surgery is 
needed, hew plans to publicize the fact 
that the Government pays for consulta¬ 
tion with another doctor, which is surely 
cheaper than an unnecessary operation. 

In a draconian move, the Adminis¬ 
tration is backing a bill to put a lid on hos¬ 
pital revenues, limiting them to a 9% in¬ 
crease each year. Totally opposed to such 
controls, the hospitals have responded 
with a bill of their own, which has a bet¬ 
ter chance of being passed by Congress 
They want to try to reduce the rate of in¬ 
crease by 2% in 1978 and in 1979; only if 
they failed would they be subject to fed¬ 
eral controls. So far. hospitals have suc¬ 
ceeded in slowing the rise in costs by more 
than ZC'f, but hew is skeptical about their 
continuing to do so. 

STUDENT LOANS. Beginning in I9S8 
a series of student loan programs was en¬ 
acted to make a college education avail¬ 
able to virtually everyone who wanted it 
Unfortunately, the program does not 
seem to have educated students to their re¬ 
sponsibilities. Although they pay no in¬ 
terest on the Government loans for up to 
a year after leaving school, and then only 


3% to 7%, more than a million former stu¬ 
dents have not paid up. a default rate of 
about 16% (the rate for ordinary com¬ 
mercial loans is 2.6%). The cost to tax¬ 
payers; more than SI billion. 

The students are not entirely to blame. 
Many of them were never billed, because 
the HEW computers were not working on 
their cases. Says Leo Komfeld, a former 
computer executive hired by Califano to 
clean up the mess: “If a student was in de¬ 
fault, we had no system for detecting it. 
He could even take out a second loan 
while in default on the first loan. We 
wouldn't know about it.” 

^■Ithough defaulting students from 
the best-known schools have re- 
AliA ceived the most publicity, 60% of 
* " the offenders attended vocational 
institutions. Some of these were schools 
in name only. They sprang up overnight 
and advertised for students with bounte¬ 
ous promises of good jobs. A Federal 
Trade Commission investigation found 
that many of these schools were guilty of 
misleading advertising, deceptive sales¬ 
manship and substandard instruction. For 
example, an airline personnel training 
school in Kansas City, Mo., that received 
federal money enrolled 15.0(X) students, 
graduated 2,000, and found jobs for only 
102. Even after this disclosure by the FTC, 
HEW approved S200,0(X) more in student 


loans for the school—^which has since 
been dropped from the approved list. 

Some 1,200 cases of defaulting stu¬ 
dents have been turned over to U.S. at¬ 
torneys for collection, and others are 
being tracked down with the aid »f iRS 
files and post office and motor vehicle rec¬ 
ords. It has been discovered that 6,783 fed¬ 
eral employees, including 317 who work 
for HEW, are among the defaulters. They 
are now being dunned, though they have 
not been fired. But even as it cracks down, 
the Administration is adding to the prob¬ 
lem. Carter has proposed a SI.5 billion 
program to extend college student aid to 
cover most of the nation’s middle-class 
families. The aim of the plan is to head 
off a bill proposed by Senators Daniel Pat¬ 
rick Moynihan and Bob Packwood that 
would allow parents to deduct up to S500 
from their income lax for every child they 
had in college or private school. The 
White House claims that the credit would 
cost the Government loo much in lost rev¬ 
enues and would benefit the rich as well 
as the poor. But the tax-credit plan has 
great political appeal. Last week the 
House voted 237 to 158 for a tuition tax 
credit of up to S2S0 for each student in col¬ 
lege and up to SI00 for each student in a 
private secondary school. Carter has 
promised to veto such a bill. 

WELFARE. To many Americans, 


Under the HEW Umbrella 

F or low-income families in particular, the programs of 
HEW and its complementary state agencies help make 
life normal, if not exactly comfortable. The Palmers are a hy¬ 
pothetical, but typical low-income family in an urban set¬ 
ting that is receiving its legal share of HEW’s substantial 
offerings. Paul Palmer, 45, and his wife, Jane, 40, live in Bos¬ 
ton with their four children. In addition, Jane’s moth¬ 
er and Paul’s father are part of the family. 

Every month. Grandfather Jack, 68, and 
Grandmother Claire, 66. receive two checks 
in the mail. Jack's green Social Security 
check is for SI95. He also gets a gold Sup¬ 
plemental Security Income check of $37.28 
(of which $34.48 comes from Massachu¬ 
setts, $2.80 from HEW). Based on her late 
husband’s earnings. Claire’s Social Secu¬ 
rity check is for $177. and her Supplemen¬ 
tal Security check is for $55.28 (of which 
HEW contributes $20.80). The two grandpar¬ 
ents get a chance to eat out at meal sites run 
by a state-administered program set up under 
HEW S Older Americans Act. They can have one free 
meal daily. Neither grandparent has to worry about med¬ 
ical bills. Medicaid (equally funded by HEW and the state) 
and Medicare pay them. 

In fact, as long as Paul Palmer, the man of the house, is 
unemployed and has dependent children, Medicaid will pick 
up the tab for medical expenses incurred by any member of 
the family. Paul also gets $453.50 a month through the Aid 
to Families with Dependent Children. 

Jane Palmer, the mother, who earns $2,400 a year work¬ 
ing on weekends as a waitress, is eligible to enroll in WIN 


(tVork Incentive Program), a joint HEW-Labor Department 
effort to train her for a better job. In addition, she can re¬ 
ceive free psychiatric counseling from the state to help her 
cope with her family’s considerable problems. Daughter 
Lucy, 16, became pregnant last December and chose not to 
have an abortion, even though the state would have paid 
for it. Instead, she elected to move into the private Florence 
Crittenton Association home, where all her expenses are 
taken care of by the State Welfare Office. Should she decide 
to keep the baby, the two may form a new family 
unit eligible for hew Aid to Families with De¬ 
pendent Children, though they live in the same 
household with her parents. Her monthly 
check; $279.40. 

Matthew, 5, is enrolled in the local 
Head Start program, where he receives 
free breakfasts and lunches. Mark, 14, is a 
problem. Last year, after a family fight, he 
ran away from home and spent a week in a 
halfway house—paid for by HEW’s Office of 
Children, Youth and Families. 

While in high school. Robert, 19, joined 
the HEW-sponsored Upward Bound program, 
which helped him attend special courses at Mas¬ 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, paying room, 
board and pocket expenses. Last September he began his 
freshman year at Northeastern University. A $900 schol¬ 
arship from the state coupled with a $ 1,600 grant from HEW’s 
Educational Opportunities program covered more than half 
of the $4,370 cost. His job in the library, which he obtained 
through an HEW-assist^ work-study program, and an HEW- 
financed student loan, made up the difference. 

All told, the family now regularly Mts a total of $755.65 
in monthly cash benefits from hew, ^us $370.71 from the 
Sute of Mawachusetts. 
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welbrc parents are synonymous with 
HEW and its problems. Today the main 
components of federal welfare—Aid to 
Families with Dependent Children 
(AfDC). Medicaid, food stamps and Sup¬ 
plemental Security Income (SSO—distrib¬ 
ute more than $30 billion to some 30 mil 
lion Americans. The vast program is 
unfair and inefficient. BeneSu vary wide¬ 
ly across the country, in part because the 
states share the cost of the program, and 
their contributions differ dramatically. A 
family of four in Mississippi, for instance, 
receives S60 a month; in New York, it 
would get $450. Fathers are encouraged 
to desert, since AFDC payments generally 
I go to single-parent families. If welfare 
! mothers choose to work full time, they 
i stand to lose many of their benefits. Fraud 
is endemic. Welfare officials in New York 
estimate that at least 20% of AflX re¬ 
cipients should not be getting benefits or 
should be receiving smaller payments. 

After campaigning on a pledge to tidy 
up the welfare mess. Carter ordered Cal- 
ifano to produce a plan last year. Cali- 
fano's complex proposal would consoli¬ 
date grants and try to give needy families 
a regular basis of support: a sin^e-parent 
family of four could count on $4,200. Cal- 
ifano's plan would also try to help people 
help themselves. Welfare mothers would 
be able to keep more of their benefits if 
they went to work, and 1.4 million public 
service jobs would be made available for 
low-income people. 

I nitially, Carter had hoped to reform 
the welfare system without spending 
more. The price of Califano’s nlan was 
originally estimated at $2.8 billion, but 
its critics now claim that the plan would 
increase welfare payments by $20 billion 
! a year or more Congress is considering 
other ways of tackling welfare, all of 
which face a major problem: they add a 
lot more money to the budget during a pe¬ 
riod of concern over inflation. 

HEW administers a variety of other 
programs that, however worthy in con¬ 
cept, have degenerated into boondoggles 
and in some cases may do more harm 
than good. Every President since Eisen¬ 
hower has tried to cut back the impact 
aid program, which was originally de¬ 
signed to help communities with military 
installations The idea was to compensate 
such localities, since they could not tax 
the bases but had to provide many ser¬ 
vices for federal employees. Gradually, 
the scope of the program has expand^ 
to give aid to communities—rich or poor 
—with just about any kind of federal fa¬ 
cility. There is no chance that the pro¬ 
gram will be reduced, however, since 
ftinds are distributed to 411 of the 435 con¬ 
gressional districts. The Administration 
asked for a cut of $51 million in the $780 
million budget for impact aid. Instead, 
Congress will probably increase the funds. 
In the 1960s HEW's National Insti- 
I tute of Mental Health developed com¬ 


munity mental health centers to help al¬ 
leviate overcrowding in state mental 
hospitals. The Federal Government as¬ 
sumed that patients would lead more nor¬ 
mal lives in a community setting and thus 
have a better chance of making a recov¬ 
ery, but just the opposite seems to have 
happened. Thousands of them have been 
placed by states in rundown housing, 
where they are unable to care for them¬ 
selves and get no follow-up treatment. 
Certain areas have become saturated with 
these patients, who are often resented and 
feared by their neighbors. After releasing 
the results of a House committee survey 
on the subject last month. Democratic 
Congressman Claude Pepper commented: 
“We have a major scandal on our hands.” 

Much of the blame for programs that 
misfire is placed on the bureaucracy it¬ 
self. In their commendable determination 
to enforce the letter of the law, officials be¬ 
come too addicted to formulas, too obliv¬ 
ious of ends in their concentration on 
means. Says Carl Coleman, a public af¬ 
fairs officer in HEW's regional office in 
Denver: “HEW gets the social engineers, 
the people they call do-gooders. They’re 
committed, and they make a lot of mis¬ 
takes because of their ardor." His favor¬ 
ite example; the West Coast bureaucrat 
who tried to ban father-son school ban¬ 
quets on the ground that they discrim- 
nated against women 

There are more serious examples of 
HEW officials rigidly insisting on some ex¬ 
act mathematical representation by sex 
and ethnic group in institutions. The Uni¬ 
versity of North Carolina, for example, 
now has a well-deserved reputation in the 
South for liberalism on race, but after a 
court order requiring greater efforts to ac¬ 
complish integration. HEW threatened to 
withdraw $89 million in federal funds if 
the school did not increase the enrollment 


I of blacks, who constituted 6% of the stu- 
I dents on the main campus. The univer¬ 
sity argued that the figure was so low be¬ 
cause blacks could not meet the school’s 
entrance standards as well as whites. 
When HEW demanded that the number 
of new black students be increased to 
15%, the university balked. A compro¬ 
mise was Anally worked out last month 
that called the higher figure a “goal” to 
be worked toward rather than a manda¬ 
tory quota. Califano promised to support 
the arrangement if it should be challenged 
in court by civil rights groups. 

Hillsdale College in southern Mich¬ 
igan started admitting blacks and women 
before the Civil War and has no record 
of discrimination It accepts no direct fed¬ 
eral aid. Nevertheless. HEW is threatening 
to cut off federal loans and other assis¬ 
tance to some of the school's students be¬ 
cause it will not fill out forms on the sta¬ 
tus of women at the college. HEW claims 
to be basing its action on a Justice De¬ 
partment ruling, and the case is now being 
heard by an administrative judge in 
Washington. For Hillsdale, resistance is 
a matter of principle. It has embarked 
on a fund-raising drive to replace the stu¬ 
dent loans if they are eliminated 

O ut in the country where hew’s ser¬ 
vices are delivered, people often 
complain that its programs are 
not tailored closely enough to lo¬ 
cal needs. This has become more of a 
problem since Califano took away the 
power of the ten regional directors and re- 
centralized It in Washington Too few bu¬ 
reaucrats, HEW’s critics claim, are re¬ 
warded for initiative. Says Robert 
Mollica. who deals with federal-state re¬ 
lations for the Governor's office in Mas¬ 
sachusetts: “Occasionally we will find a 
bureaucrat who is courageous enough to 
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i In a period of letrenchment and re- tives to work, Something is go^ to have 
' appraisal, even an activist like Caiiiano to give. Other Western nations, Tike Wt- 
realizes he cannot forge ahead with many ain and Sweden, have reached the point 
innovative programs. But during the cam- where a difflcult choice confronts them 
paign Carter promised a program of na- they must cut back on welfare or let their 
tional health insurance and c^ered Cal- economies deteriorate. The U.S. is iast ap- 
ifhno to produce one before the end of proaching this same dilemma. 

1978. At a White House meeting on the 

subject last week. Califano urged the Pres- Ml^etter management, more efficient 
ident to support a broad program of cov- ^^Vdelivery of services, rational reor- 
erage that would be phas^ in over a pe- ^^mganization will all help. Though 
nod of five to ten years. Califano argued ■ii^Califano disagrees. Carter wants to 
that a comprehensive program, including take the education programs out of HEW 
private plans, would be the best way to and put them into a separate Cabbiet- 
bring medical costs under control and, in level department. But moving the pieces 
the long run, to fight inflation. But his pro- around does not get at the basic problem 
gram would cost HEW a staggering $30 bil- How many benefits is an individual en- 
lion a year in addition to the current $43 titled to receive in a modem, humanitar- 
' billion. Although he was backed by White ian state? That the needy should be served 
House domestic advisers. Califano was goes without saying, but the definition of 
opposed by Treasury Secretary W. Mi- need has proved to ^ extraordinarily 
chaet Blumenthal, OMB Director James elastic. Yesterday’s luxuries become to- 
Mclntyre and Charles Schultze. Chair- day’s essentials. James Q. Wilson, a pro- 
man of the Council of Economic Advis- fessor of government at Harvard, thinks 
ers. They argued for a smaller program, that HEW continues growing because 
one that would not cost more than $ IS bil- there is something in it for everybody—or 
lion to $27 billion. Whatever the Pres- so it seems. “We will all wind up getting 
interpret the spirit behind the programs ident decides. Congress is distinctly cool otd-a^ assistance if we live long enough, 
rather than carrying them out to the let- to the idea of adding to the already in- We will all get Medicare. Since our cen¬ 
ter whether or not that makes sense " fiationary budget deficit. Capitol Hill also tact with HEW is mostly favorable because 
Local administrators also complain worries about extending medical coverage we receive checks from it, there’s always 
that HEW tends to start programs too when the Government has been unable going to be support for keeping thingaas 
quickly, without giving them sufficient to control Medicare and Medicaid. they are." 

thought or staffing. Then the department On a smaller scale. Califano has also But in the long run, something for ev- 
demands fast results. Says an official in made some strides, not without contro- erybody means less for everybody as a de- 

thc Social Security administration in At- versy. Calling cigarette puffing “slow- pendent population grows, incentives to 

lanta; “The people at HEW’s management motion suicide,” he has added $8.5 mil- work decline, and society loses its vigor, 

level want statistics showing that large lion to HEW's $30 million-a-year perhaps even its basic character. How to 

numbers of claims have been processed antismoking campaign. A reformed puff- hold down runaway spending by HEW and 

so they can impress Congress with what er, the Secretary is pushing the crusade how to meet needs that are legitimate 

a good job they are doing. They don’t care with the righteous zeal of a convert. He while rejecting those that are not are the 

anything about quality; all they want is argues that reduced smoking would cut key domestic questions that face the 

quantity.” back health problems—and the resulting nation in the remaining decades of the 

Complaints about excessive paper HEW expenses. 20th century. ■ 

work are universal. Last year the states 

were asked to work up ptons of at least alifano is also working vigorously 

200 pages in order to qualify for a new vo- M * to reduce the number of unwanted 

cational training program. Because of all teen-age pregnancies. He was 

the paper clogged in the HEW pipeline, a ^1^ shocked when he first saw the 

textile training school was maintained in HEW figures: one out of ten American 

Lowell, Mass., five years after the textile teen-age girls becomes pregnant. Both he 

industry in,the area had disappeared. and Carter have gone on record as op- 
The school board in Acadia Parish, posing abortions, and Congress has lim- 
La, was ordered by HEW to answer a five- ited funds for abortions for the poor. But 
page questionnaire dealing with two ap- Califano believes the Government has an 
plicants for teaching jobs. After the en- obligation to make as much birth control 
tire central office staffi spent three days information as possible available to teen¬ 
wrestling with the forms, the board de- agers, especially those who are poor. He 
cided to give up $150,000 in federal aid boosted the 1979 budget for such pro- 
rather than waste any more time. A Tui- grams by $ 142 million, to $338 million, 
sa, Okla., hospital official admits; “We The trend is always up, and HEW ex- 
come dangerously close to spending more penditures, Vhich now make up 36% of 

to control the flow of money and comply the federal budget, are expected to grow 

with guidelines than we actually get from even faster in the future. Califano esti- 

gnmts." Califano has managed to cut an mates that by the year 2010 real spend- 

estimated 9.5 million hours from the 47 ing on benefits for people 65 and older 

million hours a year that are spent on will have tripled, to $350 billion a year. 

HEW forms, but he admits that it is hard At the same time there will be fewer work- 

to notice the difference. Says Education ng Americans to provide the money on 
Commissioner Ernest Boyer: “The prob- which the vast superstructure of assis- 

lem is that you have five people in one tance rests. Because of the declining birth 

town who are affected and 50 in another, rate, the ratio of working to retired peo- 

and tl^ Mvo’ get together to celebrate, pie will shift from 6 to 1 today to 3 to I 








Love This Job!” 


Califano delights in shaking new life into HEW 


H e gave up a $300,000 annual income 
as an influential Washington lawyer 
—an insider among insiders—to plead the 
cause of the poor and downtrodden in 
i Washington’s most frustrating Cabinet 
I p«t, at a salary of $66,000. Yet he eiyoys 
his official chauffeur-driven car. Insists on 
flying cross-country first class, lives in a 
si82,000house. And when he watches the 
Washington Redskins, he sits in the box 
beside Owner Edward Bennett Williams. 

He can be abrasive and bumptioiu, 
often irritating Capitol Hill Pooh-Bahs, 
and some White House aides, whose help 
he needs most. Yet a smite usually plays 
at the edges of his mouth, and his deep 
laughter is disarming. If he lacks com¬ 
passion for his overworked aides, cursing 
their failures, they at least know he push¬ 
es himself even harder. And only a few 
cynical civil servants claim that his pas¬ 
sion for publicity shows that a desire for 
self-promotion overrides his genuine con¬ 
cern for society’s vulnerable children, the 
aged and the handicapped, whom his de¬ 
partment is pledged to help. 

Grandson of a Naples sailor and son 
I of an IBM executive, Joseph Anthony 
Califano Jr., 47, is delighted that he has 
one of the toughest challenges in Wash¬ 
ington. Says he: “I love this job! I think it 
is the greatest job in the Government. 
We’re at the frontier of most of the social 
and human issues that governmea’ touch¬ 
es in a democracy. I mean, this is where 
it's at.” 

A nervous, fidgety man, not really 
short (5 ft. lO in.), but round (182 lbs.), 
Califano was linked by capital fashion 
I watchers with the worst-dressed men in 
Washington. He wears blue button-down 
shirts, narrow ties and baggy pants. They 
sag because he recently weired as much 
as 195 lbs.—a heft reached when, observ¬ 
ing his own well-publicized warnings 
against smoking, he stopped inhaling 
three packs of cigarettes a day. Instead, he 
began eating four daily meals and bal¬ 
looned. Now on a diet, backed by a 43- 
min. noon-hour jog around the Mall, he 
I has ignored his own department’s cau- 
I tions about saccharin. He often drinks 
I Tab at lunch. And he is a shade sensitive 
about the tendency of cartoonists to exag¬ 
gerate his dcHjble chin. 

Because of his rambunctious style, 
Califano is a tempting target for nick¬ 
names. He has been called "Crazy Califa¬ 
no,” “Mad, Mad Joe,” “the Dynamo” and 
“the Boy Earthquake.” He has also been 
described as “a loose cannon,” and, con- 
tiirily, "a torpedo—point him in one di¬ 
rection and he goes.” When the tobacco 
lobby, outraged by Califano's drive to 
keep young people from smoking, printed 
I bumper Sukers proclaiming, CALIFANO 
IS DAlWgROUS TO MY HEALTH, Some of 


the Secretary's subordinates proudly past¬ 
ed them on their office walls. 

Cali&no reaches his office by 7 a.m. If 
others are not at work by 8 a.m.. they may 
get calls at home firom him demanding ac¬ 
tion on something he has read in the 
morning newspapers or in HEW’s "green 
sheet” of clippings. But he has attracted 
some good, young talent to hew. Boasts 
the boss: “We have the best people who 
have ever been in this department—and it 
shows.” 

V A graduate of Holy Cross and Har¬ 
vard Law. Califano worked on tax and 
corporate legal problems as a Wall Street 
lawyer before firing off a presumptuous 



The Secretary Joggtng In Wash ington 

"Rough, tough and ambitious as hell." 


letter in 1961 seeking a job from Cyrus 
Vance, then Secretary Robert McNa¬ 
mara’s general counsel at the Defense De¬ 
partment. He became a Vance assistant 
and was spotted by McNamara. At 29, 
Califano was made a general Pentagon 
troubleshooter. In 1965 Lyndon Johnson 
lured Califano away to become his own 
special assistant. Ensconced in the White 
House and loving every minute of it, Cal¬ 
ifano helped shape many of the Great So¬ 
ciety programs that he is now in charge 
of executing. 

Recalls L.B.J. Crony Jim Rowe: "He 
was rough and he was tough and he was 
ambitious as hell.” Says Jack Valenti, a 
former Johnson aide: "Joe recognized that 
the Government is a great shaggy beast 
that sometimes hunkers down in the mid¬ 
dle of the roadway. You have to kick it in 
the ass once in a while or it gets lethargic.” 


That Ibotioose style has brought Cal- 
iftmo some bad moments at the White 
House. When Jody PowelJ, the President’s 
press secretary, first heard of Califano’s 
antismoking crusade, sure to anger the to¬ 
bacco-growing states, the Georgian ex¬ 
ploded: “That son of a bitch! We told him 
not to do that” Cali&no denies he ever got 
such instructions and says he discussed his 
plan with the President And despite the 
predictably strong reaction, especially in 
North Carolina, Carter reasimred the Sec¬ 
retary. “You're on the right track." In¬ 
deed, Carter has consistently supported 
his embattled Cabinet officer. 

Califano’s few critics at the White 
House chuckled when the Secreury was 
caught placing a 402-word notice in the 
Federal Register for what amounted to a 
departmental chef but which camou¬ 
flaged the fact that the main duty would 
be cooking. Although most departments 
hire such help for ViP business lunches, 
Califano's notice sought an “extremely 
confidential, personal assistant.” 

T he Secretary has a solid relationship at 
the White House with Stu Eizenstat, 
domestic affairs adviser, whose start in 
Government was also on L.B.J.'s staff. 
Eizenstat is the White House aide most of¬ 
ten involved in HEW's activities. Says he: 
“We both have similar philosophies and 
goals. It is impossible not to like Joe He is 
a fighter for the things he believes in." 
Even Peter Bourne, Carter’s top adviser 
on health matters, who has had some 
clashes with Califano, concedes: “The 
White House staff has sort of a love-hate 
relationship with him. He can drive you 
up the wall and yet be increasingly im¬ 
pressive at the same time." 

Califano has antagonized some key 
Democrats in Congress. Indiana's John 
Brademas, majority whip in the House 
and chairman of the Select Education 
Subcommittee, was incensed when Califa¬ 
no pushed legislation for an HEW reorga¬ 
nization plan without consulting him first. 
He accu^ Califano of practicing “the 
same damn arrogance, the Nixon arro¬ 
gance of power.” Brademas now says: "I 
know he rides roughshod, but 1 think he is 
well motivated.” 

These days Califano even draws 
praise from James Sammons, executive 
vice president of the American Medical 
Association, who is opposed to hew's na¬ 
tional health insurance plan. Says Sam¬ 
mons: 'Tve come to respect him as a tal¬ 
ented. intelligent administrator. Sure, 
we’ve had disagreements—not on the 
goals of providing quality medical care 
but on how to get there. ” 

Humorist Art Buchwald, one of Cal¬ 
ifano's closest Washington friends, claims 
that the Secretary is as ferociously com¬ 
petitive at play as he is at work. "He is 
very untrustworthy on the tennis courts.” 
says Buchwald "He calls every ball out 
that's in and every ball in that's out. He al¬ 
ways likes to win.” 

With Buchwald, Washington Pos/Ex- 
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ecutive Editor Ben KMloe and lawyer 
Williams. Califiino attends Redskin 
games, lunches at Sans Souci, and the four 
play elaborate jokes on each other. Wil¬ 
liams and Buchwald, for example, an¬ 
nounced to an alumni group at Holy Cross 
that Califano intended to make a large gift 
to the college—and the audience rose and 
applauded The school's president tele¬ 
graphed Califano “a blessing” for his gen¬ 
erous gift. Califano. says Buchwald, was 
“horrified" upon gettiiig the wire. Unin¬ 
timidated. he did not increase his usual 
annual donation. 

On weekdays Califiuio normally 
works twelve hours or more, and on Sat- 


indays tan. 6n iw ytiialiy man¬ 
age to play teniusthe is “avid, but pretty 
terrible,” an acquaintance claims), attend 
Washington's Hdy Trinity Churdi and 
have brunch with his ftimily at Doc Didin- 
sky's, a trendy Georgetown pharmacy. 
His wife Trudy, who still smokes regular¬ 
ly despite her hisband's crusade, is a bud¬ 
ding artist whose paintings and drawings 
help decorate their Cleveland Park home. 
Their children—Mark. 15, Joseph, 14, 
and Claudia, 7—are kept well out of the 
limelight. The Califanos own a house on 
Cape Cod. where they spend a month 
each summer. They rent it out at a rapidly 
rising rate. Last year the fee was $2,500 


Oeepite his obvious zed ^ 
aliftno has not been aUe to st(V Hiiinpis 
lat he may seek a S«natesflatsoon».liW- 
sps flrom New York, or that he is even 
igling to get in positicm for a run Ss a 
lember of a Mondale-Califano ticket in 
)84. unlikely as that prospect may now 
em. Whatever he do«, C^ifano is cer- 
in to be gung-ho about it. Looking back 
1 his career, he recalls his L.B.J. days in 
le same way he now regards his HEW 
>st. Says he; “I thought the Great So- 
ety was terrific. It was the greatest job I 
Id ever had in my life. I am the alltime 
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Battle of the Bulge II 

The U.S. Army general said no. The 
Lord Mayor said yes The $21,000 ques¬ 
tion Was Interpreter Hannclore Nelson 
wearing a bra at (he annual asparagus fes¬ 
tival in Mainz. West Germany? 

General David Martin, commander of 
the U.S. Army base near Mainz, had come 
with his civilian interpreter to join in the 
jolly burghers' celebration. But, to his dis¬ 
may, he thought he detected a lack of stra¬ 
tegic support on Miss Nelson’s person. 
Though there is no written rule on the 
matter, the Army sent her a flat letter of 
reprimand. 

She took the case to the local work¬ 
ers' council and then to her union, but 
the Army remained adamant. So she de¬ 
cided to sue and the Army responded by 
firing her. 

The Lord Mayor and the police chief 
came to court prepared to say that, as far 
as they could tell, she had bMn wearing 
bra. Without settling whether a bra 
should be required, the court recommend¬ 
ed that the Army pay $21,000 in retri¬ 
bution. unemployment benefits, court 
costs and taxes. The Army, in a tacit ad¬ 
mission that the affair had grown out of 
proportion, accepted the settlement. 

”1 don’t know what the whole fliss is 
about." said Miss Nelson. “I never go 
without a brassiere. It’s not my style." 


Americana 

Saying “Thank You’* with Rebates 

When he was Director General of gave him the place free for a year. Han 


Taxation in South Viet Nam from 1973 
to 1974, refunds were far from Nguyen 
Huy Han's mind. He boasts that he in¬ 
creased revenues threefold by persuasion 
and strict enforcement of the laws. 

But now that he is a Michigan res¬ 
taurateur. he has picked up on a modish 
tax idea and applied it to his business. 
He is handing out rebates to customers. 
"This is my way of saying thanks,” says 
Han, owner of Pontiac's WE or West-East 
Ethnic Restaurant. 

When he first came to the U.S. in 1975 
at the urging of a relative. Han survived 
on odd jobs and welfare. Last year, on 
his way to English lessons, Han noticed 
an A & W Root Beer stand for rent. The 
owner was so impressed with Han’s de¬ 
termination to gM into business that he 


School for Scandal 

The government was notoriously cor¬ 
rupt. Counterfeiting was rampant Small 
businesses were ruined by rocketing in¬ 
flation. Bribery of public officials was 
commonplace, and police kept dossiers on 
everyone. In the midst of the chaos, a dic¬ 
tator seized power and restored order. It 
was part of an all-too-real experiment in 
government by a seventh-grade class in 
California. 

Teacher George Muldoon, attempting 
to demonstrate the inner workings of a 
capitalist democracy, helped his students 
set up a mock country. A President was 
elected, magistrates appointed, money 
printed, laws written and small businesses 
established. 

But the students were as adept as their 
elders at beating the system: policemen 
were bribed, banks defrauded, and a Cab¬ 
inet Secretary set up a counterfeiting ring. 
The police, christened with the Orwellian 
title Department of Beautification, finger¬ 
printed everyone. 

When Muldoon learned what his stu- 


took $1,000 in savings and remodeled the 
stand into a 40-seat restaurant. 

At the end of that year, during which 
he and his sister kept $100 per month for 
themselves ("Why take more?” Han asks. 
“Our apartment costs only $85 a month”), 
he had made a $10,000 profit. Next week 
he vrill rebate all of it to his 2,000 regular 
customers, of whose spending he kept ac¬ 
count, at a rate of 30%. One customer, 
who spent $1,000 at WE, will thus receive 
$300 in cash; the city of Pontiac, which 
had him cater two parties, will get $60. 

Now that he has conquered his cu¬ 
linary challenges—the hardest of which, 
he says, was making hamburgers and 
french fries—Han hopes to institutional¬ 
ize even higher rebates in the ftjture with 
a profit-sharing plan. 


dents were up to, he exclaimed, “My God, 
we’ve got another Water^te!” and 
promptly declared himself dictator. All 
but five of his 27 students had partici¬ 
pated in the corruption. When asked af¬ 
terward what they liked about the proj¬ 
ect, the students cited money dealing, 
counterfeiting and blackmail. 






CharNe Chaplin levHatta over Manhattan’s Central Park; a CaUfomla dragonfly swoops; and (below) an octopus scarifies the groundlings 


Kites Are Fly ing S ky H igh_ 

An ardent, age-old love affair with strings attached 


My kite rises to celestial regions. 

My soul enters the abode of bliss. 

—Buddhist monk, 9th century A.D. 

K ites have dared the heavens for thou¬ 
sands of years, pacifying the gods, 
protecting souls, relaying lovers' messag¬ 
es, celebrating the seasons. From the Chi¬ 
nese Han dynasty through the space age. 



Sailing ship takes oH In Callfonila 

With skill and more ah!s than urrghls. 


kites made of leaves, paper, silk and now 
plastic have also been used to catch fish, 
spy on enemies, send signals, divine the 
weather, explore the atmosphere, photo¬ 
graph the earth, tow boats, advertise cor¬ 
sets, drop bombs and loft men and women 
into the wind In the past decade the kite, 
the honorable ancestor of all aircraft, has 
colored American skies in vast numbers, 
dazzling hues, and sufficient shapes, sizes 
and forms to fill catalogs of bliss. 

Sales of kites soar higher every year, 
seemingly resistant to economic down- 
drafts Manhattan's Go Fly A Kite, the 
first kite store to open in the U.S., in 1965. 
grossed over SI million last year; today 
there are more than 90 such stores na¬ 
tionwide Valerie Govig, 43, editor of Kite 
Lines, the only U S. magazine devoted to 
the pastime, sees "an increased sophis¬ 
tication and appreciation of kites as an 
art, a science and an adult sport.” An es¬ 
timated 150 million kites will be sold this 
year. People turn out in ever greater pro¬ 
fusion for such events as the Great Bos¬ 
ton Kite Festival in mid-May and the 
Smithsonian Institution's March Kite 
Carnival in Washington, D.C. Across the 
U.S., kite-ins are sponsored by towns, 
school systems, civic groups, museums 
and radio stations (notably, and naturally. 
Chicago's wind). 

Kite flying is no childish pastime It 
demands skill, ingenuity and an attention 
span rarely possessed by the young. Some 
of the great kite innovators, after all. have 
included such mature fellows as Leonardo 
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da Vinci, Ben Franklin, the Wright broth¬ 
ers and Alexander Graham Bell, whose 
tetrahedral model once lifted a man 168 
a. According to Wyatt Brummitt, au¬ 
thor of a 1971 book called—what else? 
— Kites, it helps a kiter to be “slightly 
nutty.” Brummitt, 81, adds that enthu¬ 
siasts must also have “a little imagination 
and a little sense of serenity to enjoy the 
sense of extension.” A major attraction 
of kiting is that it is a peaceful pastime 
in which competition evokes more ahs 
than urrghs. It can also be one of the 
least expensive of sports. The traditional 
two-stick diamond costs only about SOC: 
its major maker, the 56-year-old Hi-FIier 
Manufacturing Co. in Decatur. 111., sells 
milliqns of them yearly. An exotic 45-ft. 
dragon made of Mylar costs only about 
$8, while a large tetrahedral mixiel sells 
for $20. (On the other hand, fancier, 
higher-flying kites can cost up to S2,000.) 
A 500-ft.-long, 30-lb.-test string costs 
about SI.25. 

Unlike almost any other sport, kite 


flying involves no standardiased equip¬ 
ment or rules: it appeals equally to the 
mystic and the scientist, the fresh-air bulf 
and the do-it-yourselfer who devises and 
builds his own bird of balsam and plas¬ 
tic. The variety of kites aloft can make a 
city sky look like a sociocultural anthol¬ 
ogy of man’s immemorial urge to fly. 

T here are ornate Oriental models fash¬ 
ioned to resemble peacocks, eagles, 
swallows, phoenixes, butterflies, bumble¬ 
bees, grasshoppers, cobras, ociopi, dino¬ 
saurs and dragons. There are Anglo- 
American kites, like reproductions of 
clipper ships and World War 1 Sopwiths 
and Fokkers, and the two-string Peter 
Powell, that can loop the loop, hedgehop, 
do dipsy doodles, roller coasters and fig¬ 
ure eights A skilled practitioner like Will 
Yolen. 70. author of The Complete Book 
of Kites and Kite Flying, can handle .30 
kites on a single string 

Some of the most spectacular kites in 
action are the parafoil models designed 


by Florida's Domina Jolbert, 73; they can 
ascend at least three miles. The ancient 
Eastern sport of kite fighting is also find¬ 
ing popularity in the U .S. This gentle com¬ 
bat. in which the string is coated with 
powdered glass so that it can saw an op¬ 
ponent's line, has enjoyed an official sea¬ 
son in Thailand since the days of King 
Mongkut, of The King and / fame. Kite 
combat has had a powerful promoter in 
San Francisco-based Dinesh Bahadur, 32, 
who before opening a string of kite stores 
in the U S. was national kite-fighting 
champion of India and holds seven world 
records (including lofting the smallest 
model ever, a posiage-stamp-size dragon¬ 
fly that rose 200 ft.). Bahadur, who holds 
degrees in political science, history and 
Er^lish literature, reverts to Indian mys¬ 
ticism when it comes to explaining the 
kite cult. Says he: “It's close to being in 
love. When you're in love, you can’t ex¬ 
plain it, but the two lovers know what's 
going on. The kite touches your heart and 
soul through your hand. ” ■ 


Sdence 


Good Mosquito 

Pitting hug against bug 

W hen nine inches of rain pounded 
New Orleans in one day early last 
month, the downpour left behind contain¬ 
ers and pools of stagnating water that 
were perfect breeding grounds for mosqui¬ 
toes. That was a bonus for the U.S De¬ 
partment of Agriculture, which had al¬ 
ready picked New Orleans as the site for 
the first extensive test of mosquito control 
not by chemical or hormonal means but 
by another kind of mosquito. 

The predator mosquito that has raised 
(he hopes of usda scientists is a creature 
with the formidable name of Toxorhyn- 
chites rutilus ruttlus. During its larval 
stage in stagnant water, the mosquito 
feeds on the larvae of more common, bit¬ 
ing and disease-carrying cousins, like the 
Aedes aegypli. which also breeds in pcxils 
and water-filled containers. Although the 
Tx. rutilus is found from Florida to Can¬ 
ada and as far west as Texas, it is not very 
prolific by insect standards and does not 
exist naturally in numbers large enough to 
control the population of other mosqui¬ 
toes. That deficiency presents no problem 
to USDA Entomologist Dana Focks. who 
has learned to mass-produce the creature 
in his Gainesville, Fla., laboratory. Says 
F(x:ks; "Toxorhynchites are found every¬ 
where and are feasible to use in mosquito 
control everywhere. But we need to know 
how many are required and how much it 
will cost.” 

To find the answeis. Focks will set 
up in New Orleans two 40-hectare (100- 
acre) sites, one as a control and one for ex- 



Tx. rutlhia swallowing another larva 

A "neat package "for mosquito control. 


perimentation. During this summer, he 
will relea.se in the test area about 1.000 fe¬ 
male Toxorhynchites, which will lay eggs 
that hatch into predatory larvae. Because 
the New Orleans mosquito control board 
has kept records on the Aedes aegypti for 
four years, any significant decrease in its 
numbers will be apparent. ”We know the 
Toxorhynchites will be effective.” declares 
Focks, “and the cost could be only pen¬ 
nies per acre." 

But what happens after Tx. ruttlus 
does in large numbers of the prey mos¬ 
quitoes? Does it turn, in its adult stage, to 
bigger meals—like man? Fortunately, the 
bug’s proboscis cannot penetrate the skin 
of animal or human, and the adult de¬ 
pends for food only on flower nectar and 
plant detritus. Thus for mosquito control, 
as Focks puts it, “the Toxorhynchites is a 
neat package.” ■ 


A Fa lse Image _ 

Clones do not make the man 

T hough a New York Times review 
called it “stupeiyingly dull” and its 
narrator “dim-witted,” scientists have 
other than literary objections to In His 
Image (Lippincott; $8,95). In the book, 
published as nonfiction. Author David 
Rorvik holds that a baby boy cloned from 
an eccentric aging millionaire (and thus 
his genetic duplicate) is alive and well. 
In Washington last week, before the 
House Subcommittee on Health and the 
Environment, top cloning experimenters 
talked candidly about the book. That was 
more than Rorvik did. Invited twice to 
testify, he failed to show up 

Lucky for Rorvik. Cancer Researcher 
Beatrice Mintz called Image "unquestion¬ 
ably a work of fiction.” She characterized 
the book as “mildly amusing, though not 
in ways intended by the author,” and said 
that It was full of “scientific boners.” 
Charged Geneticist Clement Markert: 
“Rorvik is guilty of false and misleading 
advertising ” Others noted that no mam¬ 
mals. let alone humans, had yet been 
cloned. They voiced concern that tracts 
like Image, passed off as present fact, 
might cause public reaction against clon¬ 
ing techniques used in cancer, aging and 
other important medical research. 

Rorvik. whose credentials include 
wide-eyed articles on psychic and faith 
healers and a passionate advocacy of the 
discredited cancer drug Laetrile, has in¬ 
formed the House subcommittee that he 
will be available for testimony In the fall. 
So far, he has no takers. ■ 
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A Right to Rummag e? 

Police can frisk newsrooms, says the court 


C an.pus sit-ins were nothing new in 
1971 when demonstrators seized part 
of the Stanford University Hospital, but 
student editors of the Stanford Daily (circ. 
15,000) covered the event anyway. A wise 
move. Violence broke out. and nine po¬ 
licemen were injured. Three days later the 
police, armed with a search warrant, 
barged into the Z)8i7yi offices looking for 
photographs that might help identify their 
assailants. They found nothing of use. and 
the Daily filed suit. Eventually, two low¬ 
er courts found that the paper's consti¬ 
tutional rights had been violated, and the 



police were ordered to pay $47,000 in at¬ 
torneys' fees. 

But last week, in a decision that star¬ 
tled editors across the nation, the U.S. Su¬ 
preme Court reversed those rulings. In a 
5-to-3 decision, the high bench concluded 
that police seeking evidence do indeed 
have the right to push unannounced into 
a newsroom—or any other place—as long 
as a judge has issi^ a search warrant, 
even if the occupant is not suspected of in¬ 
volvement in a crime. The m^ority re¬ 
jected the contentions that police should 
first seek a subpoena, which can be con¬ 
tested in court, and that freedom of the 
press under the First Amendment gives 
newsrooms much more protection against 
unreasonable searches and seizures than 
is granted, say, to banks or doctors' of¬ 
fices or private residences, under the 
Fourth Amendment. Writing for the ma¬ 
jority, Justice Byron White concluded: 
“Valid warrant may be issued to search 
any property ... at which there is prob- 

SO 


able cause to believe that fruits, instru¬ 
mentalities or evidence of a crime will be 
found.’’ 

The Stanford ruling came only weeks 
after Chief Justice Warren Burger de¬ 
clared, in an opinion in another case, that 
journalists have no greater right to free 
speech than other people do. Though the 
justices have a mix^ record on press-free¬ 
dom issues, last week's decision was seen 
by many journalists as unmistakable ev¬ 
idence of court hostility to the press Los 
Angeles Times Editor William Thomas 
blasted the decision as “incredible and 
tcrnble.” abc News Commentator How¬ 
ard K Smith called it the "most danger¬ 
ous ruling the court has made in mem¬ 
ory.” Washington Star Executive Editor 
Sidney Epstein was afraid the court had 
removed an essential press ‘safeguard,” 
while the Washington Post editorialized 
that police had been given “the right to 
rummage” in journalists’ files. 

W hat troubles newsmen is that, in 
practice, police can often find a 
judge willii^ to issue h search warrant, 
with slight justification. And search war¬ 
rants do not prevent investigators from 
poring over all sorts of things while look¬ 
ing for the specific evidence they are seek¬ 
ing. Journalists are afraid this could have 
a chilling effect on sources, who might 
choose to remain silent for fear that their 
names would be found on a stray scrap 
of paper during a search. Edward W. Bar¬ 
rett, publisher of the Columbia Journalism 
Review, envisions a distressing scenario; 
“A newspaper in Blankville, Tenn.. starts 
an expose of police corruption, and at 11 
o'clock some night, police come in with a 
warrant given by a docile judge. They get 
to the reporter’s notebooks and find out 
who the informant is within the police de¬ 
partment. They fire him, and this inhib¬ 
its other informants.” 

In the New York Times. Colunlnist 
James Reston asserted that had the rul¬ 
ing been in effect a few years ago. it could 
have prevented publication of the Pen¬ 
tagon papers by the Times and the pur¬ 
suit of Watergate by the Washington Post. 
in the case of the Pentagon papers, he 
says, federal investigators could have gone 
ri^t into the New York hotel room where 
the Times staffers were preparing the clas¬ 
sified documenU for publication and 
seized them, presumably as evidence of a 
theft. As for Watergate, Reston contends 
that the ruling would probably have en¬ 
abled agents of the Nixon Administra¬ 
tion, conceivably pursuing evidence of the 
break-in, to march into the Post's offices 
“in a position to intimidate everybody in 
command.” Whether such a move would 


have stopped pursuit of the matter is 
doubtful, but Reston has a point about 
how a Deep Throat might be intimidated; 
“If the police can demand access to news¬ 
paper files, under court orders which the 
Government can easily dnnand, then 
anybody who differs with the Govern¬ 
ment will hesitate to tell the truth.” 

Journalists have a tendency to cry 
wolf whenever the courts seem to them | 
to be trespassing on the sanctuary of press 
freedom: the impact of such decisions is 
sometimes milder than expected. The Su¬ 
preme Court ruled in 1972, for instance, 
that journalists who observe a crime have 
no absolute right to protect confidential 
sources, but judges have generally been re¬ 
luctant to send uncooperative reporters to ! 
jail. In fact, after last week’s decision. | 
Deputy Attorney General Benjamin Civ- | 



Office searcMiig Stwrfeid IMfy IOm In 197^ 

But judges have to consider re-election. 


iletti said that the Justice Department 
would draw up procedures limiting fed¬ 
eral searches of newsrooms and would 
seek subpoenas before search warrants. 
He could not guarantee, however, that lo¬ 
cal judges and police would show similar 
restraint. 

Stanford Law Professor John Kaplan 
suspects that they might. “Most judges 
have to think about being re-elected,” he 
said, “and they do recognize the crucial 
role of the local press in that process.” On 
the other hand, there have been at least 
ten newsroom invasions by police since | 
the Stanford incident. “If police come to 
view newsrooms as places where they can 
routinely get information, this decision 
will have more of a chilling effect than any 
previous case,” says Floyd Abrams, a not¬ 
ed coi»titutional lawyer who heip^ win 
the Pentagon papers case for the Times in 
1971. “Then it will be a different kind of 
country from the one the First Amend¬ 
ment was designed to preserve.” ■ 



Newswatch/Thomas Griffith 


Overdosed on Excftement 

I f relations between the Carter Administration and the press have recently 
been at an unhappy low, there are some who reason that by a President’s sec* 
ond year, things are usually that way. Others blame the situation either on the 
shortcomings of the press or on Carter’s people. But Stephen Hess, a senior fel¬ 
low at the Brookings Institution, thinks “a more basic reason is boredom." 

“The fact is that Jimmy Carter and his entourage bore the Washing^ 
press corps,’’ Hess writes in the Washington Post. “Reporters in the capital 
have had a steady diet of excitement in recent years—with the exception of 
the brief Ford interregnum-—end have come to require bigger and bigger 
doses of news intoxicants.” Certainly neither Vance nor Brze7.inski is as fas¬ 
cinating as Kissinger (their side comments are never as memorable as his), 
and Carter isn’t as outlandish as Lyndon Johnson or as malignant as Nixon. 
What to do then? 

The journalist's Job is to make the important interesting. But it isn’t easy: 
just look at those dull graphics behind any network anchorman as he nightly 
tries to animate a subject like inflation. Boredom isn't something journalists 
like to acknowledge; it is merely endured. That ancient Chinese curse, “May 
you live in interesting times,” wouldn't seem a curse to a journalist. Editors deal 
in novelty and discovery; the negative and less talked-about side of this is know¬ 
ing when to spare the reader the overfamiiiar. Newsweek editors were once 
oddly attached to a cynical acronym, M£GO (My Eyes Glaze Over), applied to sub¬ 
jects they didn’t want to hear more about. But anticipatory boredom can lead to 
being sated by a subject without having fully explored it. When the news trails 
off but the space or the air time to be filled is as large as ever, an editor’s eyes can¬ 
not glaze; they have to open wider. 

T he easiest refuge in dull times is to hype a story—to make every mqjor or 
minor shenanigan a Watergate (as in Koreagate. Lancegate and Uolly- 
woodgate). Maybe you can excuse the Washington columnist or the fellow on 
the beat for tired coinages like that, but you shouldn't excuse the editor who 
prints them. An editor is always free to change a subject rather than try to in¬ 
flate it. With Washington less exciting, the cover stories in the newsweeklies 
again range more widely, to«x;ience, medicine, entertainment and sports Too 
many magazines and newspapers have also turned—to the displeasure of those 
who think life is real and news is earnest—to boutique journalism, to trendy pre¬ 
occupation with you: your health, your dinners, your frustrations. Remember 
when news meant only what happened to others? 

Watergate begat a rush of investigative reporting, but there have been few tri¬ 
umphs, since documented scandals are harder to come by than gossipy innu¬ 
endoes about people in public life. Newspapers do better at reporting signif¬ 
icant social trends and developing reporters who can piece together complex 
situations. Proud an editor may be of these, but it’s still the dramatic news story 
that makes his adrenaline jump. Not just out of a preoccupation with the sen¬ 
sational. Aldo Moro’s kidnaping had all the terror and suspense of an Eric Am¬ 
bler thriller, but it illuminated for millions the divisive strains in Italian society. 
A melancholy event was also an absorbing civics lesson. 

Unfortunately, the premature boredom of American newspaper editors is 
most acute in the area of foreign news. They assume that Americans arc weary 
of unsolvable problems in unpronounceable places. The foreign correspondent 
is now an endangered species. The only newspapers with more than a handful 
of staffers abroad are the New York Times, the Washington Post and the Los An¬ 
geles Times. Their best stories often reflect the correspondents’ enterprise when 
news in an area isn't hot. Yet other papers have cut out or cut down foreign 
staffs, and rely on A.P. news or rent somebody elsc’s coverage. The result is to con¬ 
fine the reporting of world news to too small a group—to the perceptions, the in¬ 
dustry, the imagination and the availability of a shrinking band of reporters. 

The most scandalous neglect occurs in prospering newspaper chains. Being 
linked together presumably should give them not only economies of manage¬ 
ment but also a chance to share editorial opportunities. Yet the wealthy New- 
house chain, with 29 metropolitan papers (circ. about 3.5 million), has no for¬ 
eign staff. Neither has the Knight-Ridder chain, with important papers in 
Detroit, Philadelphia and Miami. The Gannett papers (circ. 3 million), which 
proudly report increased earnings for 42 quarters in a row, now have 77 papers 
—and not one foreign correspondent. How are you going to discover interesting 
news if you’re not out there looking? 
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Energy 


Lea rni ng th e C ons erv ation A BCs 

More schools are teaching ways to save fuel 


T he big event of the day for the 
eighth-grade students* at Ken 
Caryl Junior High School in sub¬ 
urban Denver is the "Great Boil- 
Over." Under the rules, contestants 
are pitted against one another to de¬ 
termine who can boil water fastest 
—with the least amount of fuel, The 
exercise is part of a growing trend 
in U S. elementary and high 
schools: instruction in the basics of en¬ 
ergy conservation. The aim is to prepare 
students for a world where energy is no 
longer cheap or plentiful. Teachers ex¬ 
plain how students' fuel-using habits 
touch on the larger issues of dwindling 
supplies of oil. gas and other fossil fuels 
and the importance of alterna¬ 
tive energy sources 

In the Denver pro¬ 
gram, one of the nation's 
most advanced, teachers 
' started from scratch and 
wrote a textbook with the help of the Col¬ 
orado office of energy conservation. The 
course involves 390 students in six Jef¬ 
ferson County schools. Points are made 
mostly through class activities. A sample 
“Catch the Sun." a lab experiment that 
measures the heating power of solar en¬ 
ergy on a thermometer. A key exercise 
calls for students to record their house¬ 
hold energy use—kilowatt-hours of elec¬ 
tricity, cubic feet of natural gas—on spe¬ 
cial grid sheets. In this way they can 
compare their energy use with the much 
smaller world average. Most stu¬ 
dents take to heart what they 
learn. Diane Molzahn, 13, re¬ 
ports that her.family have ‘cut 
the use of most small appliances 
and have begun: washing dishes 
by,hand instead of using the ma¬ 




chine." Another .student, Eric 
Lamoe, 14, says that, at his urg¬ 
ing, his family has weather- 
stripped the doors and changed 
many light bulbs to 25 watts. Adds 
Eric. "I don’t use my hair dryer 
any more, and neither does my 
brother or my mom. It adds up to 
quite a bit.” 

Energy instruction in other 
cities is generally less formal, though the 
impact of student thinking has been strik¬ 
ing. In the Los Angeles school system, 
teachers begin focusing on energy at the 
kindergarten level, urging kids to turn off 
lights and not to lin^r in front of an open 
refrigerator for long, languid kx)ks. Chica¬ 
go schools have for years been leaching 
environmental science, with em¬ 
phasis op energy conservation. 

Mike Palatnik, a teacher at Sul¬ 
livan High School, made an in¬ 
triguing discovery: "Kids want 
cars and material things, partic¬ 
ularly boys. They are often hard 
to reach. Girls, on the other 
hand, seem to have more guilt 
about wasting energy.” j 

Chicago's downtown Metro ^ 

High School has created a course in en¬ 
ergy careers. Students pursue individual 
projects, such as assessing the effective¬ 
ness of the city's fuel use. and are aided 
by Shaeffer & Roland, an environmental 
management firm. Says Teacher Frances 
Vandervoort, grandly; "By 1980 there 
will be 300,000jobs in solar en¬ 
ergy alone, and we are help¬ 
ing prepare our students for 
these opportunities.” At subur¬ 
ban Evanston Township High 
School, an architectural draw¬ 
ing program includes the study 
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of solar heating, wind generators and 
maximum use of insulation. At a recent 
science fair at Brooklyn’s Roy Mann In¬ 
termediate School, there was an impres¬ 
sive array of energy projects. One seventh- 
grade student, Chris Bonagura, 13, built 
a working model of a solar-heated home. 
He was inspired when he 
became cold one night 
on an environmental 
field trip. Says he: "1 
thought about heating 
and solar energy—no j i 
wasted coal or oil or gar- , jL 

bage like that, you know. -- 

It’s just the sun.” At 1®!,^ 

Dwight Morrow High 
School in Englewood, N.J.. Mike McGlue, 
head of the science department, helped 
set up an energy program. Says he. “We 
talk about students' homes—insulation, 
where the house should be placed, what 
number of B.T.U.s are lost with different 
types of insulating materials.” 

The Department of Energy 
distributes free teaching aids for 
schools. Among them are an im¬ 
pressive array of questionnaires 
accompanied by answer sheets. 
An example: a sheet showing 
three pictures of homes asks, 
“What’s Wrong Here?” The 
sketches depict, among other 
things, open windows in the 
middle of winter, a running wa¬ 
ter faucet and one passenger in a car. For 
small kids, there arc wall posters with car¬ 
toons showing what should be done to 
save; drive small cars, observe the 55- 
m.p h. limit, keep the home heat below 
70° and take showers rather than soaking 
in a tub full of hot water. 

What does all this effort add up to? 
Dwight Morrow's McClue put it best; 
“We hope that the next generation will 
lead us by thejband to a better under¬ 
standing of our real energy needs. It’s just 
a matter of transmitting knowledge as 
best we can as it becomes available." ■ 








Books 


An Unapologetic Anthology 

THE NEW OXFORD BOOK OF ENGLISH LIGHT VERSE 
Edited by Kingsley Amis; Oxford: 347pages; $13.95 


«aU[ ever apologize/ For what you an- 
thologi/e." So, if anyone had 
thought of it, might run the motto for 
this entertaining and occasionally exas¬ 
perating selection of poetic japes and frip¬ 
peries. Novelist Kingsley Amis is not 
just a wickedly funny writer (read Lucky 
Jim several times); he is a critic with 
strong and aggressively idiosyncratic 
opinions. With the venerable Oxford im¬ 
primatur on his side. Amis' poetastering 
now becomes what the next several gen¬ 
erations of readers will have to swallow. 


My lady is a prety on. 

A prety. prety. prety on. 

My lady is a prety on 
As ever / saw. 

Egalitarian principles aside, a little bit of 
this (and Auden printed a lot) goes a long, 
weary way. 

Amis, on the other hand, does not 
give a rap about poetry for the masses 
His aim, he writes, was to put together 
“a reactionary anthology," and he has 
succeeded. Defining light verse is like 


note here and there; a juggler is not al¬ 
lowed to drop a plate.” 

As Amis' introduction piles condition 
upon condition, the fear arises that his 
b(X)k will consist of blank pages. Instead, 
the anthology presents nearly 300 sepa¬ 
rate entries, the work of more than 120 
poets The only major writer to receive 
substantial space is Byron. Though it is 
preferable to read Don Juan whole. Amis’ 
excerpts do underscore this long poem’s 
consistent, sparkling hilarity. Byron on 
government bureaucrats is. unfortunately, 
still timely Ask a neighbor, he advised: 

When for a passport, or some other 
bar 

To freedom, he applied ta grief 
and a bore). 

If he found not in this spawn of 



JoIni Betleman Jonathan Swift Edward Lear Lord Byron Peter do Vries 



Robert Graves Phyllis McCInley W.H. Au den_ T.S. Eliot_ NoHICowin-d 

"Tell me by what art thou bindest/ On thy feet those ancient shoon./ Tell me. Grinder, if thou grinde.st/ Always, always out of tune 


That will not be hard to do. Amis’ an¬ 
thology IS almost totally unlike the first 
Oxford Book of Light Verse, compiled by 
W.H. Auden and published 40 years ago. 
For all its literary ground breaking and 
the recognition it brought to nonserious 
poetry, Auden's collection displayed one 
crippling drawback: much of it was not 
funny. This lapse was intentional. Auden 
saw humor as incidental to light verse; 
far more important, he claimed, was the 
quality of common speech that all class¬ 
es of society could understand, Milton 
wrote for the educated elite; the light- 
versifier turned his hand to things like 
this: 


breaking the idea of a butterfly on the 
wheel, and Amis wisely avoids stating 
last words on the subject. But his gen¬ 
eral categories are small enough to ex¬ 
clude Chaucer, Skelton. Dryden, Pope, 
Burns and most of Edward Lear (“whim¬ 
sical. ” Amis says, "to the point of dis¬ 
comfort"). Amis wants poems that raise 
“a good-natured smile ’ He argues that 
“light verse need not be fiinny. but what 
no verse can afford to be is unfunny ” 
He stresses the technical hurdles that 
the light poet must erect and then clear; 
since he is up to something trivial, the 
artist must do it perfectly. "A concert 
pianist.” Amis writes, “ is allowed a wrong 


tax horn riches. 

Like lap dogs, the lea.st civil sons 
of hitches 

Amis includes a respectable swatch 
of Jonathan Swift speculating on his com¬ 
ing demise and of T S Eliot musing on 
cats ("Macavity. Macaviiy. there's no one 
like Macavity,' There never was a Cat 
of such deceitfulncss and suavity”) John 
Betjeman. England's reigning poet lau¬ 
reate. displays a light touch at vers de 
sociiti. Robert Graves is captured in sev¬ 
eral nonmythic mtxids A couple of songs 
by Noel Coward read less jauntily than 
they sing. Auden the anthologist did not 
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lei Auden the splendid comic poet into 
his book. Amis generously corrects this 
blunder. 

But the leading lights of Amis’ col¬ 
lection are frequently less than well 
known. One of the book’s funniest poems, 
period, is an ironic encomium to an or¬ 
gan grinder by C.S. Calverley (1831-84). 
A typical stanza: 

Tell me by what art thou bindest 
On thy feet those ancient shoon: 

Tell me. Grinder, if thou grindest 
Always, always out of tune. 

IDesmond Skirrow (1924-76) uses but 
twelve well-chosen words in Ode on a Gre¬ 
cian Urn summarized: 

Gods chase 

Round vase. 

What say? 

What play? 

Don’t know 

Nice, though. 

Amis also shows a knack for present¬ 
ing familiar poets in unfamiliar guises. He 
dutifully includes not only Lewis Carroll’s 
Jabberwocky but also a dead-on parody 
of Hiawatha. ( “From his shoulder Hia¬ 
watha/ Took the camera of rosewood—/ 
Made of sliding, folding rosewood . "). 
A.E. Housman's familiar Hellenic man¬ 
ner is turned inside out in his version of a 
hilariously mistranslated Greek tragedy: 
"O suitably-attired-in-leather-boots/ 
Head of a traveller, wherefore seeking 
whom/ Whence by what way how pur¬ 
posed art thou come. 

A mis’ editorial quirkiness digs up much 
of value that would otherwise have 
stayed buried. But there is madness in 
his method He is happiest being out¬ 
rageous, and the best way to do that in 
his native England is to mock liberal pi¬ 
eties. Amis’ convincing impersonation of 
a Colonel Blimp drifting rightward oblig¬ 
es him to include several mediocre po¬ 
etic slaps at the left that simply do not 
meet his own standards. He gives space 
to a few Americans, including Bret Harte, 
Robert Frost. Peter de Vries and the 
late Phyllis McGinley. But he omits John 
Updike, who. when he chooses to be. is 
probably the best writer of light verse 
alive. 

Given the speed with which Oxford 
anthologies become holy writ. Amis’ pe¬ 
culiarities are regrettable. It is impossible, 
though, to pull a long face at his collec¬ 
tion. The poems he assembles are pleas¬ 
ing, instmetive and full of laughter. Even 
the index of first lines is surreally mad¬ 
cap. Take the sad little story told in the 
first five: 

A lesbian girl of Khartoum 
A maiden there lived in a large 
market-town 
A scandal or two 
A tail behind, a trunk in front 
A tangled web indeed we weave 

— PmdGny 



Author Mina Curtiss 


The Past 
Recaptured 

OTHER PEOPLE’S LETTERS 
by Mina Curtiss 

Houghton Mifflin; 243 pages; $9 95 

F or most of her life, writes Mina Cur¬ 
tiss, she had a familiar and incurable 
obsession, she could not resist reading oth¬ 
er people's mail. When she was a child. 
Mina was caught going through her moth¬ 
er’s love letters in the attic. The habit per¬ 
sisted. .Shortly after she returned from her 
honeymoon, she read her husband’s let¬ 
ters from his first wife "I was convinced," 
she explains, “that the clue to the secret 
of life, the creative process, lay in per¬ 
sonal letters intended for somebtxly else." 
Finally, in middle age, she decided to turn 
her disreputable habit to professional use. 
In 1947 the sneak reader openly set out 
to gather the letters of an equally pas¬ 
sionate voyeur, Marcel Proust. The story 
of her search is a bcxik of rich and ir¬ 
resistible charm that might stand as 
Proust’s own epilogue 

Traveling to Europe two years after 
World War II was an adventure itself. 
Food was scarce, hardly any hotel rooms 
were heated, electricity was rationed. But 
Curtiss, who comes from a rich and prom¬ 
inent Boston family-her brother is Lin¬ 
coln Kirstein, a founder and patron of the 
New York City Ballet—had all the ad¬ 
vantages of money and connections. Es¬ 
tablishing herself in the Paris Ritz., she 
made it her job to befriend Proust’s friends 
and to beg or borrow those letters. 

Some people handed them over will¬ 
ingly: others had to be persuaded. One 
of the latter was Prince Antoine Bibesco. 
After many phone calls, Bibesco finally 
invited her to his apartment and dumped 
a great album of letters on her lap. “Now, 
you’ll be sweet to me," he exclaimed. 
Now you'll go to bed with me. Look what 
a lovely bed it is ... I thought I was im¬ 
potent. I have been for months. But you 
have roused me, you marvelous amazon. 


Let me kiss your lips” Curtiss put quest 
before scruple: “After all, I figured, the let¬ 
ters are unique and there are plenty of 
women who must like this kind of ap¬ 
proach or he wouldn’t have continued 
using it.” In fact, the chore was less oner¬ 
ous than she had feared. “I roust hand it 
to the Rumanians." she confided to her 
diary. "Their idea of impotence in old age 
is the Anglo-Saxon notion of potency in 
the prime of life." 

A more unselfish helper was Celeste 
Albaret, Proust s companion and house¬ 
keeper from 1913 until his death in 1922. 
In her late 50s, when Curtiss met her, 
Cdleste and her husband, Odilon, who had 
been Proust's chauffeur, were running a 
dreary, working-class hotel on the Left 
Bank. Mme. Albaret’s memory was a li¬ 
brary in itself: she seemed to have cross- 
filed and indexed j!verything Marcel 
Proust had done or said. At one point, 
she told Curtiss, the master had been 
thrilled to receive a letter from a "M. Hen¬ 
ri Jammes” Jammes—Henry James 
—had written that he thought Swann's 
Way the greatest French novel since the 
Charterhouse of Parma, but feared that 
Proust, like Stendhal, would never be rec¬ 
ognized in his lifetime 

Eventually Curtiss published her I,et- 
ters of Marcel Proust, and it brought a fxii- 
gnant meeting with the Countess Gref- 
fulhe. one of the models for the Duchess 
de Ouermantes All that remained of her 
remarkable beauty was exquisite bones 
and unique-colored eyes, which her cous¬ 
in, the famous Count de Montesquiou. had 
compared to "black fireflies." Her mem¬ 
ory was still young, however, and Proust 
was as vivid in mind as the day he walked 
into her .salon "1 didn’t like him," she re¬ 
called. "His sticky flattery was not to my 
taste. There was something I found unat¬ 
tractive about him . . But. of course. I 
never saw him after he turned out to be a 
genius. ■’ — Gerald Clatite 

Bloody Irishmen 

MORTAL FRIENDS 

by James Carroll 

Little, Brown; 607 pages: $10.95 

D oom hangs on this grandly hewn nov¬ 
el like fog on the Cliffs of Moher. Col- 
man Brady, a Tipperary bridegroom, 
waiting for the dawn of his wedding day, 
wakes his brother and sister for a noc¬ 
turnal trek. Their goal is "a rock shadow ' 
over the village, at once enchanting and 
threatening"—one of those mysterious i 
neolithic monuments that mark the fring- j 
es of Western Europe, ancient alurs still j 
defying the new Christian God. Chilled, 1 
the two siblings retreat. Brady, a naive | 
and trusting farmer, greets the sun alone i 
with exhilarated hope. It is a false dawn. 

A chill grips Bfady’s life for four decades 
and 600 pages. 

As Novelist James Carroll shapes it, 
Brady wages his war against the fates over 
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“I was told that the 
nrst Class Service of Lufthansa 
is the finest there is. 

I tried it. It is.” 

This is an authentic passenger statement. 
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It’s amazing how a living per¬ 
son vanishes into the abstraction 
of a job title. Already Mr. Carter, 
the one and only, is becoming 
Mr. President, one of a series. 

But fortunately, TIME Maga¬ 
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man and office firmly in view, 
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between hard news and mere 
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way that is unique. 
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created for TIME a worldwide 
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in 145 countries, throughout the 
free world. 
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audience through TIME’S unique 
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separate geographic and demo¬ 
graphic advertising editions. 
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a vast and richly colored terrain, ranging 
from the Irish rebellion of the early 1920s 
to the Kennedy era of the 'SOs. Brady 
plunges into the rebellion: he captains a 
bloody ambush and emerges as hero and 
cherished aide to the historical patriot Mi¬ 
chael Collins, whose negotiating team he 
accompanies to England But the result¬ 
ing treaty triggers civil war at home, and 
Brady’s family, save for infant Micko. is 
wiped out. Bitterly. Colman and son em¬ 
bark for America. 

There he rides the ciwttails of a ris¬ 
ing Boston politician named James Mi¬ 
chael Curley. Because the Curley machine 
needs Boston's Italian North End in its 
pocket. Brady arranges a pardon for a no¬ 
torious Sicilian Mafioso named Gennaro 
Anselmo. Dishonesty continues to lure 
Brady, he builds an insurance empire 
through which his new friend Gennaro 
sluices his racketeer's profits. Carroll's 
message is an old one- with such mor¬ 
tally dangerous friends, one needs no 
enemies. Time and again, the man who 
won his first fame by setting up an am¬ 
bush is himself waylaid by his friends 

Throughout this long, vivid saga. 
Novelist Carroll thoroughly e.xploits the 
Raniime device—an interplay of histori¬ 
cal figures with fictional chatacters. The 
portraits of the authentic personae arc in¬ 
triguing. but the question recurs Are they 
real'’ Bobby Kennedy blackmails Brady's 
son into planting a bug in Anselmo's of¬ 
fice Young Brady protests that "it's not 
legal ■' Replies the Attorney General: 
“F— legal.” The late Richard Cardinal 
Cushing of Boston talks with the senior 
Brady about a dispensation so that his son 
can marry a Protestant "I listen for the 
voice of God," says Cushing at one point, 
"but to tell you the truth, he don't speak 
my language What I listen to mainly is 
pain." Warm words from a people’s pas¬ 
tor. but did Cushing ever say anything like 
that ’ Did he. as the book also suggests, 
drown his painful illnesses in alcohol’’ 

More troublesome is the Active Curia 



James Catroll 

Affection for the church, wards and all. 


Cardinal Borella. It is easy to imagine Bo- 
rella blithely exchanging a dispensation 
for a substantial “offering’’ earlier on in 
the book. But it seems vaudeville villainy 
when the Sicilian prelate, learning casu¬ 
ally about young Brady’s connection with 
Robert Kennedy’s investigation, warns 
the Mafia in Boston. 

Nevertheless, James Carroll—an ex- 
priest but still a committed Catholic—is 
not simply lashing out at his alma mater. 
A basic affection for the church, wards 
and all. shines through. So does his priest¬ 
ly sense of morality, his conviction that 
not even a life of deepening compromise 
can ultimately elude the Hound of Heav¬ 
en. Inside corrupt Colman Brady is a just 
man screaming to get out. and in the 
book’s final, purging episode, he makes 
that desperate leap—to save not his own 
soul but another's Even at the end of a ter¬ 
rible trail of carnage, Carroll seems 
to be saying, there may be a glimmer of 
salvation. -- MayoMoha 
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1, IfLifc Isa BowjI of Chen ies 
—What Am 1 Doing in the Pits.’. 
Botnbeek II) 

2 The Complete Book of Running. 

Fix.x 12) 

3. Pulling Your Own .Strings. Dyer (4) 

4 My Mother My Self. (.?) 

5 Memoirs, .klixon (9) 

6. A Time for Truth. Simon ISI 

7 Running and Being. 5/ieeAan 

8 Adrien Arpel’s 3-Week Crash 
Makeover/Shapeover Beauty 
Program. Arpel with Ehenstein 13) 

9. Metropolitan Life, Lehowttz (7) 

10, Gnomes. Huygen A. PoortvUet 
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Campari: simply a matter of good taste. 


Campari and Soda: Campari, ice and a spiashof soda to taste. NagronI: 1/3 Campari, 1/3 Gin, 1/3 Red Vermouth, Ice. Shake then 
strain Wo cocktail glass. Add slice of orange. Amaiicano: 1/2 Campari, 1/2 Red Vermouth. A squeeze of lemon rind, cracked ice. 






1 


What a good time for the good taste of a Kent. 



America’s Quality Cigarette 








Inter-Contineiital Hotels 
A woiid of difference. 



In all the world’s great hotels, you can expect luxury superior standards of service. 

But at an Intercontinental hotel you can expect even more. 

Every InterContinental hotel has its own individuality, its own character. Every Inter'Continental hotel 
reflects the unique spirit of its location. And at every InterContinental hotel you’ll feel a world of difference. 
To the experienced traveller, it makes all the difference in the world. 

OlNTER*C0NTlNENTAL. HOTELS 

More than 80 £reat iMitels aixmiid the world. 














Crisis in ZaVre 

To the Editors: 

Nothing has turned my stomach more 
than your article about the Kaiangese reb¬ 
els’ recent “invasion” of Shaba province 
in southern ZaYre lJune 5). It would seem 
that the rebels were more concerned with 
pillaging, murdering and raping than with 
gaining political recognition. I feel that 
President Carter should take a firmer 
stand in Africa, regardless of the SALT 
talks with the Soviets. 

Bob Kerr Jr. 

Irvine, Cali/. 

Your cover illustration of a “political 
jungle" depicts the "beasts” roaming the 
African jungles, but fails to portray the 
victims: the African natives. 

Edmond Loya 
Foster City, Calif. 



Cuba and Angola should not bear 
any responsibility for the so-called in¬ 
vasion of Shaba by Katangese rebels. 
What Jimmy Carter fails to realize is 
that Africa is determined to wipe out com¬ 
pletely Western domination of the con¬ 
tinent. Cuba has the blessing of Afri¬ 
cans, especially the younger generation, 
and anyone who opposes Cuba in Af¬ 
rica digs his own grave. 

Jonathan Moyo 
Culver City, Calif. 

Corrupt but friendly regimes, unsa¬ 
vory leaders, dictatorial but friendly gov¬ 
ernments. When, oh when, will the West 
learn that such staunch anti-Communists 
are not proven friends of the West? Our al¬ 
liances with them sow the seeds of de¬ 
mocracy’s death. To espouse and suppOTl 
them rather than other groups is to assist 
and finally guarantee global Communism. 

Brian Burford 
London 

It is becoming increasingly clear to 
some of us Africans that those who shout 
the most about human rights are those 


Letters 

who violate and frustrate the efforts to¬ 
ward achieving them. All the popular 
forces in Africa that are today fighting to 
divest the continent of corrupt and un¬ 
popular regimes surely need to express 
solidarity with other popular forces (be 
they from the Soviet Union, Cuba or from 
Mars). In precisely the same way the mo¬ 
nopolies (per their spokesmen) express 
solidarity with these corrupt and un¬ 
popular regimes. 

Yaw Benneh 
Leiden, The Netherlands 

Accordiirg to President Carter, the So¬ 
viets are “innate racists,” who are doomed 
to fail in the Third World. What's all the 
fuss about, then? 

Aaso Thompson 
Arlington, Va. 


Tender, Touching or Sloppy 

Contrary to Richard Schickel, whose 
appraisal of Joe Brooks' If Ever I See You 
Again (June 51 was unflattering, 1 found 
the movie to be tender, touching and en¬ 
tertaining. 1 feel that Mr. Brooks is a 
“multitalented,” not “multiambitious," 
creator who has proved himself with this 
film. His scoring is superb, his songs are 
chart busters, his directing is solid, and 
his acting is completely natural, relaxed 
and refreshingly “non-Hollywoodish ' 

Bruce M Nash 
West Palm Beach, Fla. 

I was hoping he wouldn't disappoint 
me, and he didn’t. Richard Schickel’s re¬ 
view of If Ever I See You Again tells it 
like it was: sloppy tripe, with not even 
good-looking actors to redeem it. I hadn't 
been to a movie in ten years when 1 went 
to see it. Now it will be 20. 

Janet Blair Dominick 
Altamonte Springs, Fla. 

Support for the Shah 

Re your story “The Shah v.r. the Shi- 
’ites” [June 5J: I must state that the j^- 
ple of Iran can surely afford full political 
freedom. 

Those ruthless troublemakers causing 
the current riots are the puppets of the 
Mullahs and those rich guys who were 
badly upset by the land reforms of the 
white revolution. 

1 believe that the Shah is the very wise 
and powerful leader we need, and I sup¬ 
port him strongly 

Mehran Emrani 
Syracuse 


Presbyterians vs. Gays 

I attended the United Presbyterian 
General Assembly [June 51, where I 
served as a seminary assistant. It is my 
hope that one day we shall come to see 
the issue of ordaining homosexual per¬ 
sons as a non-issue. It is my hope that 
presbyteries will one day consider the 


whole of each candidate, looking first to 
the gifts each candidate seeks to bring to 
the ministry. 

Jeffrey T. Myers 
San Anselrno. Calif. 

If the Christian churches wish to re¬ 
fuse the ordination of gay people to the 
clergy, they have a right to their decision 
(however misguided it may be), But when 
the churches organize public referendums 
to repeal the civil rights of homosexual cit¬ 
izens, that's another matter. Churches 
have been running petition drives, distrib¬ 
uting political literature and raising funds 
needed to bring out public votes that have 
revoked the rights of gays. Unfortunately, 
America is currently besieged by an army 
of religious zealots who see the Govern¬ 
ment and the ballot box as instruments 
for enforcing church dogma If the trend 
continues, w'e'll have Government-en¬ 
forced religion and the end of a 200-year- 
old tradition It’s time church and state 
were .separateonce again! 

Mark Connelly 

New York City 

For the Presbyterians to say that ho¬ 
mosexuality is no more a sin than pride, 
greed or adultery is absurd. 

The Creative Power has built into our 
very bodies the proper use of our organs. 
Intercourse exclusively between male and 
female is a moral law even more funda¬ 
mental than the Ten Commandments. 

Norman l^ewis 
Lake George. N. Y 


A Margarita Lunch 

To the Office of Management and 
Budget s Associate Director Wayne Gran- 
quist, bravo for his ideas that would save 
$125 million a year, the result of "a con¬ 
versation over a couple of Margaritas ten 
months ago” (June 51. 

As the owner for 25 years of L'Ai- | 
glon Restaurant in Manhattan, and one | 
of those beleaguered by the President's 
threat to crack down on tax-deductible, 
expense-account lunches. I have a ques¬ 
tion: Who paid for those Margaritas’^ 

I would have been happy to, 

Guido Bocchiola 
New York City 


Marfan and Lincoln 

You interviewed a Dr Harold 
Schwartz on Lincoln and the Marfan syn- 
drotrle IMay 221. Since all scientists find 
claims to priority important and privi¬ 
leged, I think it only fair that Time should 
have mentioned my published work of 
March 1962 on the subject of Lincoln and 
Marfan 

A.M. Gordon, M.D. 

Louisville 

Addkes* Letter* to 'TIME Letters, Time & Life 
Building, 3-6, 2-chome Ohtemachi, Chiyodaku. 
Tokyo 100. Japan 









Sabena, 

<fWhy I choose Brussels , 


aThe role of India m world commerce 
has changed markedly over the past three 
decades. The successes of our develop¬ 
ment and industrialisation programmes 
have become increasingly known and 
appreciated round the globe. 

^Nevertheless, it still takes a lot of 
hard work to convert potential benefits 
into actual benefits for the Indian eco- 
nomy. I am director of a commercial 
organization based in Bombay. v4i 
such, I frequently travel to Europe to 
help negotiate sales, investment and tra¬ 
de contracts at high levels. 

xWhen I do travel to Europe, increas¬ 
ingly I choose Brussels as my first stop. 
Brussels offers several unique advantages 
as a European base of operations.» 


Common Market capital 

Brussels is the captal of the European 
Common Market. Consequently, it is also 
the international headquaners of a large 
number of American, Scandinavian, 
Southern European and other non- 
Common Market companies. Contacts 
made with these companies in Brussels are 
sometimes valuable in themselves. At the 
very least, they can pave the way for suc¬ 
cessful negotiations dse where. 




Major business centres can be reached more easily from Brussels Airpm than frofn most other 
points on the Continent. And starting from Brussels, Sabena serves some 7S cities in 
SO countries round the globe. 


Sabena • At your service 

Sabena is the official international 
airline of the Kingdom of Belgium. This 
role carries with it considerable responsa- 
bility. 

Belgium is a small country that depends 
crucially on tourism and foreign trade, 
which can be carried on only through 
first-class, efficient communications with 
the rest of the world. It is quite natural 
that Sabena should offer the most direct 
flights back and forth between Brussels 
and overseas destinations. We also fly ex¬ 
tensively in’Europe. 

For Sabena, providing foreign visitors 
with fint-quality airline service - meanii^ 
on-board comfort, reservations, check-in 
and check-out procedures, etc. - is more 
than just a commercial exercise. It is an 
imperative of national policy. 



and I 


first stop in Europe^ 


Beginning June r,aSahena 
exclusii'c 

BrusselS'Atlanta 

The only Huropean airline and 
the onl y mm-sio p flight 
from the Continent 
Enjoy non-stop service four 
times a week to the heart of the 
Deep South, America’s most 
dynamic economic region. 

With Sabena, and Sabena 
alone, you fly direct trom Brus¬ 
sels to Atlanta. From there, easy 
connections to the rest of 
Georgia and all the neighbouring 
states: Arkansas, Alabama, 
Mississippi, North and South 
tiarolina, Missouri, Oklahoma. 


Central location 

Brussels is both the political and geo¬ 
graphical heart of Europe. It is a kind of a 
central hub within easy reach of niost of 
Europe’s other important metropolitan 
centres. 

Having finished your business, shop¬ 
ping and sightseeing, you are only 40 
minutes flying time from Amsterdam, 
50 minutes from Paris, 55 minutes from 
London, and only slightly farther from 
Frankfurt, Copenhagen, Geneva, Munich 
and some 30 other destinations in Europe. 



From the heart of the airport to the heart of 
Brussels m just 16 minutes. 


Many traveller prefer to make connec¬ 
tions between Brussels and other Euro¬ 
pean cities by train. Rail links are excellent 



nCut in Antwerp*, a worldwide ^mbol of quality and craftsmanship, backed by centuries of 
tradition. 


bulptan worid afcrWrwKi 

Sal>cna, Belgium's international 
airline, began ciimnicreial living in 
192.1, making it one of the oldest 
airlines in the world. But it has re¬ 
mained constantly voung by being 
quick to adopt new techniques. 

For example, the first commercial 
jets across the North Atlantic were 
Sabena 707s between Brussels 
and New York. Today, approxima¬ 
tely two million passengers annual¬ 
ly fly Sabena to some 75 destina¬ 
tions in 50countries round theglobc. 


and the opponunity to enjoy the beautil'ul 
and varied Belgian countryside from a 
comfortable railway car is too pleasant to 
miss. Belgium also enjoys Europe’s most 
extensive system of superhighways. This, 
plus the short distances, means that if you 
prefer to drive to your next destination, 
you can. 

Brussels is an excellent base of ope¬ 
rations. A place to start your European 
travels, and a place to return to before 
heading home. 


Diamond capital of the world 
Diamonds have sometimes been called 
the Queen of Gems. It is therefore fitting 
that Antwerp, the diamond capital of the 
world, should be located in a country that 
still maintains a royal tradition. 

The Kingdom of Belgium does not 
mine diamonds but Antwerp is the place 
where rough stones are turned into glit¬ 
tering jewels. Diamond cutting has been 
an Antwerp tradition for more than 500 
years. This is why Belgium currently ac¬ 
counts for fully one-half of the world’s 
production of polished diamonds and why 
the label «Cut in Ant werp» is the hallmark 
of tine diamonds around the globe. 

A visit to the diamond museum, the 
diamond shops and the diamond ex¬ 
change in Antwerp, only 45 km from 
Brussels by train or superhigway, could 
well be one of the most memorable parts 
of your trip to Europe. 



■| ii '"•'^'1 lysdim 





Sothebyfe, 

London, at llajiLprediseb5 


In the tense, crowded 
ntmosphere of the Main 
Gallery, Peter Wilson, the 
Chairman of S)theby’s, is 
taking a sale. 

He orchestrates the 
bidding with unemng skill, 
yet the atmosphere that 
he creates is surprisingly 
informal. 

“I don’t believe auctions 
should be pompous affairs’,’ 
he says. “I see myself as a 
sort of amiable croupier.” 

Peter Wilson has offici¬ 
ated at over l,v500 sales, 
but the excitement and the 
preparation involved has 
never changed. 

He makes it a firm rule 
never to auction an item 
without having first ac¬ 
quainted himself with it, be 
its potential value £50 or 
£50,000. Since he has been with Sotheby’s, 
it has grown from a small business employ¬ 
ing ,36 people into the undisputed centre of 
the art world, holding auctions in New York, 


Monte Carlo, Hong Kong 
and Zurich, and a total 
staff of over one thousand 
—no small achievement 
when you consider that 
he was originally hired on 
six months’ trial! 

Peter Wilson reckons 
that he spends a quarter 
of each year travelling to 
and from Sotheby’s offices 
around the world, so time¬ 
keeping is obviously criti¬ 
cally important to him. 

The watch he wears is 
a Rolex Datejust. 

“I’m afraid that I’m not . 
mechanically minded,” he 
confesses,“but I appreciate 
excellence in craftsman¬ 
ship, no matter in-what 
field it is applied.” 

On the subj ect of Rol ex 
and time-keeping, it is no 
coincidence that in every Sotheby’s catalogue 
you’ll find the time of the sale is described as 
11 n.m.... precisely. 

ROLEX 



Pictured: The Rolex Dntejust in steel and white gidd. Also available in l8ct.gold or stainless steel, with matching bracelet. 
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A Letter from the Publisher 

hotographeft from the U.S. have not always been welcomeil World Cup 
soccer games, in the past. World Cup officials would explain, a bit icily, 
that soccer was not an American game, and that precious places on the 
field of play (only about one out of seven of the photo credentials awarded) 
had to be saved for photographers from countries that participated in the 
games, where millions of people followed the sport. The spectacular growth 
of soccer in the U.S.. reports Time Photographer Neil Leifer from Buenos 
Aires, has considerably softened that altitude, Leifer has covered World Cup 
soccer before—in 1966, 1970 and 1974—but only once, for the ZaJre-Poland 
game in Munich in 1974. did he manage to gel on the field. He did it, he claims, 
by passing himself off as a citizen of Zaire. This year he has needed no such 
subterfuge. Leifer's action shots on the field grace both Time's cover this week 

and the color pages within. 

For the cover stories, Time 
called on two sportsmen-writ- 
ers. American John Skow and 
Briton Brian Glanville. Time 
C ontributor Skow is a former 
staff writer whose work still ap¬ 
pears frequently in the maga¬ 
zine. He is the compleat out- 
doorsman, a woodsman who 
heats his New Hampshire 
home with logs he cuts and 
splits himself, an avid skier, an 
aggressive tennis player, an en¬ 
thusiastic Whitewater canoer. 
Currently he is writing a book about his climb of 24,500-11. Mount Noshaq in 
Afghanistan For his journey to Argentina to cover the World Cup. Skow stud¬ 
ied Spanish for a month and learned, he cables, to say "Mi oso baila, pero no 
canto " (My hear dances but does not sing). S!o far. he says, he has had "no op¬ 
portunity to use it, but in this carnival atmosphere, who knows?" 

British Sixcer Expert Brian Glanville, who has covered the Cup since 
1958. is author of 15 novels, including The Dying of the Light, his latest, on the 
declining years of a former soccer star. He has been assailed in the Argentine 
press and on radio, he reports, because "1 dared to write that the Argentine de¬ 
fenders played rough and that the crowd intimidated referees ' Other col¬ 
leagues have been kinder. After a referee at a game in Buenos Aires had given 
Argentina a dubious penalty kick and refused France a clear one. an Italian 
journalist wiole- "Brian Glanville, the most haled journalist in the world, has 
been true to form here, where the Argentines are furious with him for saying 
they intimidate referees. This game proved him absolutely right." 

IndGX Coven Photograph by Neil Leifer. 
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Glanville, Leifer and Skew In Argentina 
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A Guide to TMs Week’s TIME 


COVER: p. 34 Soccer’s World Cup competition is indeed glob¬ 
al. The organizers claim that more than a billion of the earth’s 
4 billion people will watch some part of the month-long soccer 
tournament. As the eleventh quadrennial World Cup cham¬ 
pionship moved into its second round last week in Argentina, 
the fans were, if anything, outstripping the players in enthu¬ 
siasm. Oddly, for soccer's biggest battle, some of the early games 
had been excessively polite—fast, perhaps, but not terribly fu¬ 
rious. As things have worked out, four European teams are com¬ 
peting in one half of the second-round action, and three South 
American teams and a faltering Polish team are competing in 
the other. If the soccer itself has so far been only fitfully ex¬ 
citing, the huge tournament is also a fiesta, and in that it has 
not disappointed. 

WORLD: p.8lt was another week of signs that East-West re¬ 
lations were growing even chillier. In a slightly undignified word 
match. President Carter and Cuba’s Fidel Castro publicly trad¬ 
ed charges over the role played by Cuban troops in the May in¬ 
vasion of Zaire's Shaba region by Katangese rebels. The So¬ 
viets, meanwhile, stepped up a new anti-American harassment 
campaign. They arrested one Moscow-based Yankee business¬ 
man on what seemed to be trumped-up charges and angrily pub¬ 
licized bizarre details about the activities of a cia agent who 
had been expelled from the U.S.S.R. last summer. Moreover, a 
lengthy and authoritative commentary in Pravda blasted the 
President for endangering peace by engineering a “turnabout” 
in U.S.-Soviet relations. And at his Washington press confer¬ 
ence, Carter vowed to continue speaking out in support of in¬ 
dividual Soviet dissidents. 

p.12 The last units of the Israeli defense forces departed for 
home last week, 91 days after they had invaded Lebanon. The Is¬ 
raelis turned over the fight against Palestinian terrorists in the re¬ 
gion to the 6,000-man United Nations force and 700 skilled 
Lebanese Christian troops, backed by hundreds of local mili¬ 
tiamen scattered throughout the area. The pullout by the Is¬ 
raeli forces leaves their Lebanese Christian allies measurably 
stronger than before the invasion. Originally centered in an 
area near Maijayoun, the Christians have now broadened their 
control of southern Lebanon from the Mediterranean to the 
slopes of Mount Hermon. 

P.1S Last month 4,752 Vietnamese succeeded in joining the 
450,000 other refugees who have successfully escaped from Viet 
Nam. Cambodia and Laos since the 1975 Communist uke- 
overs. The most recent escapees have been Vietnamese and Chi¬ 
nese fleeing Hancri’s harsh new crackdown on private property 
and trade, which has resulted in mass unemployment and se¬ 
vere food shortages. On the average, 1,400 Laotians wade across 
he Mekong every, itionth, while only 60 Cambodians make it 
across their booby-trapped frontier in a desperate run from the 


mass executions and ruthless resettlement program to uproot 
city dwellers that have cost more than half a million lives since 
1975. 

NATION: p. 28 Not since Secretary of State George C. Mar¬ 
shall outlined the plan that was to raise Europe from the ashes 
has a commencement speaker stirred as much attention as has 
the exiled Russian author Alexander Solzhenitsyn. Both speech¬ 
es were delivered in Harvard Yard, something of a symbol of 
the Western spirit of inquiry and humanism. Now living near 
Cavendish, Vt.. the Nobel-prizewinning novelist made no bones 
about his quarrels with American democracy, a system whose re¬ 
strictions have, in his view, ensured that “mediocrity triumphs.” 
How valid are Sobhenitsyn's criticisms'? Time asked for Re¬ 
sponses to his speech from eight distinguished Americans, in¬ 
cluding Pulitzer-Prizcwinning Poet and Playwright Archibald 
MacLeish, Historian Barbara Tuchman, Pulitzer-Prizewinning 
Author Daniel J. Boorstin and Notre Dame University Pres¬ 
ident Theodore Hesburgh. 

ART: p. 40 At the end of the 16th century there was virtually 
no contact between Japan and Europe. Yet by one of the odd co¬ 
incidences of history, writes Time Art Critic Robert Hughes, 
art began to move in a similar direction in both places at the 
same moment: there was a slow shift from high religious sub¬ 
jects toward the themes of everyday life. As Caravaggio paint¬ 
ed his gamblers, gypsies and tavern scenes, so dozens of Jap¬ 
anese artists began to set down the details of street festivals and 
bathhouses on the largest “official'' scale known to Japanese art 
—the hyobu. or folding screens, closely detailed and richly or¬ 
namented with gold leaf A delightful selection of these genre 
pictures is on view at New York City’s Japan Society through 
July 9. 

ECONOMY & BUSIkESS: p. 47 After a long, dark stretch 
of lagging growth and raging prices, the fabled Japanese 
economy is at last on the road to recovery. Production, 
discounted for inflation, rose 2.4% in the first quarter—an 
annual rate of 9.8%'. That is expected to slow considerably 
later in the year. Still Prime Minister Takeo Fukuda now 
insists that the government's ambitious 7% growth ^1 for 
this year “appears within reach.” At the same time, the rate 
of inflation has fallen from a 1974 high of 21% to a man¬ 
ageable 4%. Yet simultaneously, and paradoxically, there is a 
slowly dawning consensus among Japanese leaders and busi¬ 
nessmen that the good old days of whiz-bang, export-led 
growth are numbered. Go-for-broke^apan is now retrenching 
for a new era of go-slow growth, in which gross national prod- 
iKt is expected to expand at about half of its former pace of 
10% to 12%. 










Visitors find in Hong Kong alone aU the excitement and mystery they have been seddng 
in the vast Orient. 

They come for what Hong Kong is famous for. Tbere’s more duty-firee shq?ping 
than ever. The wide variety of delicate Chinese cuisine is amazing. Nowadays more 
people are discovering the other side of Hong Kong, the tranquil countryside where life 
hasn’t changed in a dynasty. And, as a major business and financial centre, Hong Kong is 
truly .one of the success stories of our time. 

Fbr this reason, Hong Kong is the top choice of international travelers; and the Hong 
Kong Tourist Association reports that among these travelers, TIME is the top magazine. 

Their survey points out that 82% more visitors read TIME than the runner-up, and 
52% of these readers are men in lop management. 

The only possible condusion to be drawn from this is that visiting Hong Kong and 
advertising in IIME will prove to be uniquely rewarding ejqperiences. 


for multinational marketing 
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Anq the White House decides that it is time to cool its own tough talk 


N o thermometer was needed to 
know early last week that East- 
West relations were growing even 
colder. In a slightly undignified 
verbal slugfest. President Carter and 
Cuba's Fidel Castro traded public charg¬ 
es over the role played by Cuban troops 
in the May invasion of Zaire's Shaba re¬ 
gion by Katangese rebels. The Soviets, 
meanwhile, stepped up a new anti-Amer¬ 
ican harassment campaign*, they arrested 
one Moscow-based 'Yankee businessman 
on what seem to be trumped-up charges 
and angrily publicized bizarre details 
about the activities of a CIA agent who 
had been expelled from the U.S.S.R. last 
summer (see following stories). Moreover, 
a commentary in Pravcia blasted the Pres¬ 
ident for endangering peace by engineer¬ 
ing a ■ turnabout” in U.S.-Soviet relations 
and for meddling in Soviet internal af¬ 
fairs by his human rights campaign. At 
his midweek Washington press confer¬ 
ence. Carter had vowed to continue 
speaking out in support of individual So¬ 
viet dissidents and to do "the best we 
can to acquaint the world with the haz¬ 
ards and consequences of increasing in¬ 
volvement of the Soviets and Cubans in 
Africa " 

But the deteriorating relations have 
apparently made the White House ner¬ 
vous; after the President bluntly warned 
the Russians, at this year's U.S. Naval 
Academy graduation exercises, that they 


had to choose between confrontation or 
cooperation, he may have got more of a re¬ 
action than he bargained for. In a seem¬ 
ing shif\ in tactics at week's end. the White 
House began sending forth signals that it 
was going to temper its rhetoric in deal¬ 
ing with the East in the hopes of revers¬ 
ing the downward cycle of detente 

Despite the White House decision to 
cool the tough talk. East-West relations 
are likely to remain tense for some time. 
U.S officials are frustrated over the non¬ 
stop buildup of the Soviet nuclear and con¬ 
ventional arsenal, the provocative Rus¬ 
sian gambits in Africa and Moscow's 
failure to reciprocate Washington's uni¬ 
lateral moves in support of detente, such 
as Carter's cancellation of the B-l bomb¬ 
er and his deferment of neutron bomb pro¬ 
duction. There is, in fact, a feeling in 
Washington that superpower relations 
may be entering a delicate transition pe¬ 
riod. Observes one U.S. official: “Over the 
rest of this year the balance of the re¬ 
lationship will change. It will either be 
better or worse, but it will change." 

The Soviets profess to be confused by 
Carter's policies, which Moscow's weekly 
New Times complained are “changeable 
as the weather." But they are also openly 
angry. The Pravda commentary, which 
is viewed by Western experts as the of¬ 
ficial Kremlin response to Carter's An¬ 
napolis address, draounced the President 
for presenting the most "preconceived 


and distorted" analysis of Soviet "reali¬ 
ties” since the days of the cold war. The 
shrill rebuttal by the Communist Party 
daily also charged that Carter was “whip¬ 
ping up the arms race" and "exaggerating 
in every way the elements of rivalry and 
belittling the importance of cooperation 
in U.S.S.R.-U.S. relations.” 

The Pravda blast was almost certain¬ 
ly drafted before the White House began 
signaling its intention to retreat from its 
brief flirtation with a hard line. But even 
before that sudden decision last week. 
Carter had left the door ajar for dCtente. 
In his Naval Academy speech and after 
it, he carefully avoid^ ultimatums, 
threatening neither to curtail U.S. grain 
sales to Russia, for example, nor to shut 
down the U.S. liaison office in Havana. 

A dministration officials feel that 
1 Moscow believes ddtente in gen- 
L eral and a new strategic arms lim- 
i itation agreement in particular 
favor the interests of the Soviet Union, 
The White House has yet to find a way 
of convincing the Kremlin that its adven¬ 
turism in the Third World threatens these 
interests—even though Moscow knows 
that it is as easy to lose friends and in¬ 
fluence in Afrij^ and Asia as to gain them. 
The Soviets, for example, suffered a stun¬ 
ning setback when the Soviet-Egyptian 
flriendship treaty wasdtssolved by Apwar 





Episod(es tn a L o oking-Glass War 

Soviet and U.S. spies expose each other’s capers 


All have been the U.SiS.R/( Ideses of its 
onOe privileged status in the Sudan, the 
use of a naval base in Somalia and the 
right to land long-range reconnaissance 
planes in Guinea. 

Moscow's most recent embarrassment 
in the Third World involved its putative 
closest Arab friend. Iraq. Earlier this 
month Baghdad disclosed that 21 pro-So- 
viet Iraqi army officers had been hanged 
because they were attempting to organize 
Marxist cells inside the army. According 
to Arab sources, moreover, the Iraqis have 
warned Moscow that its continued sup¬ 
port of Ethiopia against the predominant¬ 
ly Muslim Eritrean rebels may force 
Baghdad to cancel the six-year-old Iraq- 
Soviet friendship treaty. 

If Moscow decides to respond to any 
new, softer U.S. approach, it could signal 
its intent in a numbin' of ways. One would 
be to restrain the activities of the Cuban 
troops in Africa; another could be a great¬ 
er willingness to compromise in the stale¬ 
mated strategic arms talks. Still another 
would be to help reach an agreement at 
Vienna on limiting the deployment of con¬ 
ventional forces in Central Europe. 

T hese negotiations between NATO 
and the Soviet-led Warsaw Pact, 
aimed at reaching a mutual and 
balanced force reduction (MBFR), 
have been deadlocked since they began 
five years ago. Early this month, in a move 
that surpri^ the Carter Administration, 
Moscow appeared to have accepted a key 
NATO demand: that the force levels in 
Central Europe of the two opposing al¬ 
liances be set at parity. This would per¬ 
mit each side to have 700,000 ground 
troops, with an overall limit of 900,000 
ground and air forces. Parity would re¬ 
quire the Warsaw Pact to withdraw more 
troops than NATO, since Communist 
ground units, according to U.S. intelli¬ 
gence reports, outnumber Western forces 
in Central Europe by about 950,000 to 
792,000. Until its recent proposal, Mos¬ 
cow had insisted on cutting both sides by 
an equal percentage, thus preserving the 
East bloc's advantage. 

Even if Moscow’s concession on MBFR 
turns out to be genuine, there are still a 
number of thorny issues to be resolved. 
For example. Western experts wonder 
whether the Warsaw Pact states will ad¬ 
mit to having 950,000 ground troops in 
Central Europe. Instead, they may con¬ 
tinue to insist that they have only 805,000 
soldiers and thus are already near parity 
with the West. Notes a U.S. analyst in¬ 
volved in the Vienna talks: “We and the 
Soviets disagree thoroughly on manpower 
data. Until we get a data base agreement, 
there's no breakthrough.” Moscow's re¬ 
fusal to budge on the data question would 
therefore make the “concession” on fer¬ 
ity meaningless. But unless the Soviets 
convincingly demonstrate, on MBFR or 
some other key issue, their commitment 
to ddtente, Washington might come re¬ 
luctantly to the conclusion that the Rus¬ 
sians are not yet ready for a cycle of sweet- 
newvod light in iEMt-West relations. ■ 


T he short, slick spy thriller had been 
written to order by Russia's famed de¬ 
tective novelist, Julian Semyonov—the 
Soviet Ian Fleming. Spread over five col¬ 
umns of hvestiya last week, it had some 
of the suspense but none of the humor of 
a James Bond story. The tale began as 
Martha Peterson, 32. a tall, blonde vice 
consul in the U.S. embassy in Moscow, 
drove her car to a deserted street in the So¬ 
viet capital. Quickly changing from a 
white dress to a black outfit that would 
meld into the shadows, she boarded in 
rapid succession a bus. a streetcar, a sub¬ 
way and a taxi. Satisfied that she was not 
being tailed, she walked to a bridge over 
the Moscow River and deftly thrust a 
stone into a chink in the wail. 

Suddenly, the area was alive with 
agents of SMERSH —the celebrated Soviet 



Russia's Eager after indictment 


counterintelligence service. As the lady 
yelled ”1 am a foreigner!” to alert her Rus¬ 
sian accomplic'e, who was lurking near 
by. the agents examined the stone she had 
left at the dead drop. Cleverly concealed 
inside were espionage instructions, min¬ 
iature cameras. Soviet currency and 
gold Most damning were two ampuls of 
a deadly poison. Peterson was charged 
with passing them to a Russian con¬ 
tact who allegedly had used the same 
poison in an earlier CIA plot to kill an 
innocent man. 

T here was some truth to Izvestiya s fic¬ 
tion. As some Washington officials 
tacitly conceded last week, the lady vice 
consul had indeed been involved m some 
Moscow capers of a type that are more 
or less routine in the murky world of es¬ 
pionage. She was a cia agent operating 
under diplomatic cover in Moscow. 
Nabbed by Soviet counterintelligence last 
July, she was photographed with an ar¬ 
ray of spy gear and quietly allowed to 
leave the U.S.S.R. under diplomatic im¬ 
munity. She was reassigned to Washing¬ 
ton Hours after the appearance of the 
Izvestiya story, the State Department in¬ 
structed the CIA to put Peterson on leave. 
She immediately dropped out of sight. In 
answer to queries about the Izvestiya 
charges, a CIA spokesman denied only 
that Peterson had been involved in mur¬ 
der—a crime that U.S intelligence agents 
are prohibited from committing by Ger¬ 
ald Ford's 1976 presidential order. 

The Izvestiya story was the most dra¬ 
matic salvo in a Le Carre-like “looking- 
glass war" that has developed between 
Russian and American spooks: in a sense, 
it is the mirror image of the East-West 
battle of words being conducted on the 



Soviet photograph ef Peterson being confronte d with spy equipment by KCB 

Some of the suspense but none of the humor of a James Bonk thriller. 



diplomatic front. The Soviet decision to 
make a sensational public issue of the Pe¬ 
terson case was apparently prompted by 
U.S. disclosures four weeia that the 
FBI had captured three Sbviet sines in 
Woodbridge. N.J. One of the Russians, a 
staff member of the Soviet mission to the 
U.N., had diplomatic immunity and was 
swiftly sent home. The other two, United 
Nations Employees Rudolf Chernyayev 
and Valdik Enger, were indicted by a 
grand jury on charges of passing U.S. 
Navy secrets and jailed with the unusu¬ 
ally high bail of $2 million each. FBI 
leaJcs to the press ridiculed the agents 
as ham-fisted operatives who had been 
caught with an orange-juice carton full 
of phony antisubmarine warfare docu¬ 
ments that had been prepared for them 
by the feds. 

Though the Justice Department had 
a strong case against the Russians, the de¬ 
cision to prosecute them (rather than hus¬ 
tle them out of the country) was made by 
the White House. “The Soviets were ag¬ 
itated, really ripped off," one Sute De¬ 
partment official said. “They accused us 
of changing the rules of the game.” In¬ 
deed, the U.S. had deliberately violated 
an informal understanding between So¬ 
viet and American intelligence services 
that each other’s ^ies will be discreetly 
ferreted out of the country when they are 
caught. Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei 
Gromyko complained angrily to Secretary 
of State Cyrus Vance about the indict¬ 
ment of the spies, threatening that “two 
can play this game.” 

I n addition to brandishing Peterson’s 
transgressions, the Soviets have coolly 
demanded indemnification for damage 
done to their equipment by American se¬ 
curity officers who had discovered 
KOB devices bugging the U S. embassy in 
Moscow. Furious about the U.S. discov¬ 
ery of the eavesdropping equipment and 
subsequent news stories abwt it, the So¬ 
viets countered by declaring that the 
Americans had actually been using the 
apparatus jto spy on the Russians. 

The spy war intensified last week 
when the l^viets arrested F. Jay Craw¬ 
ford, 37, a Moscow representative of the 
International Harvester Co., and accused 
him of selling foreign currency to Soviet 
citizens at speculative prices—a charge 
that could cost him eight years in a forced- 
labor camp plus a five-year term of exile 
in the U.S.S.R. Crawford, a genial Al¬ 
abaman, was driving to a cocktail party 
with his fiancde, U.S. Embassy Secretary 
Virginia Olbrish, when policemen accost¬ 
ed him at a trafl^ light and dragged him 
from his car. When his fiancde resisted 
the cops, she was bruised in the scuffle. 
Late last week, U.S. Consul Clifford Gross 
was allowed to visit Crawford at Moscow's 
Lefnrtovo Prison. Crawford appeared to 
be in good health but was distraught. U.S. 
officials insist that the jSkmet alle^tions 
are trumped up. “There is no indication 
that he was into anything that wasn’t j 
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completely aboveboard,” said a senior 
State Department offlciid. 

Crawford's arrest worried American 
businessmen in Moscow. Many fear that 
another representative of a U.S. firm 
will be arrested by the kob so that they 
can have two Americans on hand to 
trade for the two Soviet spies held in 
the U S. Washingtcm has bwn adamant 
in advance about rcjjecting such a trade. 
Meanwhile. American firms doing busi¬ 
ness with the U.S5.R. were reassessing 
the pros and cons of U.S.-Soviet trade. 


Many wen alarmed by the fhct that the 
Russians picked on International Har¬ 
vester, which has sold the Soviets more 
than S300 million worth of much need¬ 
ed heavy construction equipment and gas 
turbines. Moreover, Hurvester’s board 
chairman. Brooks McCormick, has been 
one of the UB.’s most active boosters of 
trade between the two countries. De¬ 
clared a White House aide: “Crawford’s 
arrest is not the kind of move designed 
to inspire confidence in the American 
business community.” ■ 



FhM Castro defMuia the Cuban posHien bi taNc with U.S. CongresaniM 


It’s Carter vs. Castro 

The two leaders argue about Cuba’s role in Zaire 


ig| don’t really desire to get into a pub- 
I lie dispute with Mr. Castro through 
the news media,” protested Jinuny Car¬ 
ter at the start of hh press conference last 
week. In fact, however, he was already 
deeply involved in a shouting match with 
the Cuban Premier over Havana’s in¬ 
volvement in last month’s invasion of 
southern Zaire. 

For the second time in 14 months. 
Zaire’s Shaba region, once known as Ka¬ 
tanga province, had been invaded by Ka- 
tangese rebels who had fied to neighbor¬ 
ing Angola in the mid-1960s and were 
now trying to regain their homeland. Ev¬ 
erybody agreed that the Katangese had 
once fought for the Porti^ese agaiiut the 
Angolan guerrilla armies but switched 
sides to the strongest of these groups, 
Agostinho Neto’s Popular Movement for 
the Liberation of Angola, which latfflr 
came to power. Even Castro conceded 
that throu^out this period and until some 
time in early 1976, the Cubans in Angcfia 
had helped train and arm the Katangese 


because they were fitting with the Pop¬ 
ular Movement against two rival liber¬ 
ation groups. 

Carter’s argument last week seemed 
to be that Castro, who has admitted know¬ 
ing of the invasion plan in advance, should 
have taken decisive action to stop it. Of 
Castro’s 20,000 troops in Angola, Carter 
charged, 4,000 were located in the north¬ 
eastern region of the country where the 
Katangese were based. At the very least, 
Carter implied, Castro could have noti¬ 
fied neighboring countries, or the Orga¬ 
nization of African Unity, or the “world 
at large,” of impending trouble. 

Some of Carter’s details were a bit 
fup 7 . He alluded to “a story published, I 
think, in Time magazine the last week in 
May” and recalled that “later Castro in¬ 
formed one of our own diplomats that he 
knew about 4he impending invasion 
ahead of time and thht he attempted to no¬ 
tify Hresidenl Neto of Angola and was un¬ 
successful.” Time’s cover story on Africa 

deported that iud tiaOfitLia; 
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Lane, the ranking U.S. diplomat in Ha¬ 
vana, and told him he knew of the in¬ 
vasion in advance and had tried unsuc¬ 
cessfully to head it off. Castro told Lane 
he had indeed notified Neto, who was un¬ 
able to deter the Katangese. 

Two days before Carter’s press con¬ 
ference, Castro told his «de of the story 
to a group of visiting American Congress¬ 
men and journalists; his account clashed 
with Carter’s on a number of key points. 
Castro insisted that after the Popular 
Movement triumphed over its rivals in 
early 1976, the Cubans stopped helping 
the Katangese. He maintained that there 
had been no contact between them and 
his military or civilian personnel since 
that time. 

Castro sliced out Carter's National 
Security Adviser Zbigniew Brzezinski as 
the villain in the Administration who pre¬ 
vailed on the President to “perpetrate this 
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absolute lie” about the Cuban involve¬ 
ment. Gesturing with one of his Img Co- 
hiba cigars, Castro said; “We have never 
lied, eiUier to our friends or to our ene¬ 
mies. We may some things private, 
and we may Im discreet, but we have nev¬ 
er used lies as an instrument of politics.” 

L ater, in an interview with Time Dip¬ 
lomatic Correspondent Strobe Tal¬ 
bott, Castro insisted that Cuba’s goals in 
Africa were peaceful ones. “We are not a 
military power,” be said. “We have no nu¬ 
clear weapons, no navy, no strategic forc¬ 
es. We are just a small country whose most 
important raw material is its spirit, the 
willingness of our people to sacrifice and 
demonstrate solidarity with other peoples. 
In the current cases mentioned most of¬ 
ten, Angola and Ethiopia, we have pre¬ 
vented two historic crimes; the occupation 
of Angola by South Africa and the dis¬ 


integration of the Ethiof^ sute as a re¬ 
sult of foreign aggr^on.” At week’s end, 
Castro took the offensive. He told Amer¬ 
ican TV interviewers that the cu recent¬ 
ly offered UNITA. a rebel group inside An¬ 
gola. support in its fi^t against the 
Popular Movement’s Neto. Responded a 
White House aide; “That is absurd.” 

Meanwhile, the Carter Administra¬ 
tion was trying hard to convince Om- 
gress that it “had the goods” on Castro, 
as one White House official put it. ClA Di¬ 
rector Stansfield Turner was dispatched 
to Capitol Hill with what he called “35 
pieces of disparate evidence.” In addition 
to charts, maps and accounts fUmished 
by captured Katangese soldiers, the ev¬ 
idence included a letter sent by the Ka- 
tongese rebel leader Nathaniel Mbumba 
to President Kenneth Kaunda requesting 
permission for the rebels to cross Zam¬ 
bian territory on their way to Shaba. The 



Congrasanian Stephen Solarz (tMnl from left) meeting wMi students at the IMversIty of Havana for a political discussion 


A Display of Groupthink 

IVAar do young Cubans think of their country s current po¬ 
litical and military role in Africa? New York j Democratic 
Congressman Stephen Solarz. while on a fact-finding visit to 
Cuba, met with a group of 16 students at the University of Ha¬ 
vana. The three-hour session, reports TIME Diplomatic Cor¬ 
respondent Strobe Talbott, taught Solarz a bit more about 
life in present-day Cuba than his hosts had intended. 

O ne by one. the students delivered their set pieces for the 
benefit of their visitor. “I am an eternal lover of peace.” 
proclaimed Victor Alvarez, a fourth-year economics major. 
“But as a human being I cannot aspire to live in peace 
while there are people throughout the world who do not 
have that privilege. Therefore I stand ready to fulfill my 
moral commitment to extend internationalist aid to any un¬ 
derdeveloped country that may need it and request it.” 

Rafael Ramirez said that when he completed his bio¬ 
chemistry course, he planned “to devote myself to the ser¬ 
vice of the revolution, wherever it might send me.” The 
students were all talking about Africa, explained Elio Jim- 
dnez, a dark-skinned economist. “Because of the blood of 
our African ancestors, we caimot sit by idly and watch coun¬ 
terrevolutionary bandits snatch victory away from Comrade 
Agostinho Neto in Angola.” 

For the first half of the meeting, the carefully selected 
and well-prepared students put on an impressive display 
of Cuban groupthink. But then Congressman Solarz tried 
to inject some spontaneity into the discussion—^and caught 
the students off guard. When he called for a show of 
hands Iv those who had friends fighting in Angola or Ethi¬ 
opia, 16 were hesitantly raised. He asked how many of 


the students had friends who had been killed or wounded 
in Africa; by reflex, four students started to raise their 
hands. But University Vice Rector Fernando Rojas made 
an urgent, commanding gesture that caused all hands 
to drop. Cuban casualties in Africa is an extremely 
sensitive subject. 

From then on. the students seemed less sure of them¬ 
selves. Solarz shifted to questions about the Eritrean rebel¬ 
lion in Ethiopia and the civil war in Rhodesia. The students 
seemed confounded. “You are asking us to perform a great 
abstraction,” complained Alvarez. “No. I’m not,” said So¬ 
larz. “I’m just asking for your personal opinions.” “Our opin¬ 
ion is free, open and democratic,” explained Jimdnez, “but it 
must coincide with the foreign policy of the revolutionary 
Cuban government.” 

Solarz pressed on: “Do you believe Cuba should send its 
troops into Rhodesia’” Jimenez answered lamely; “We arc 
only modest students who have a certain level of informa¬ 
tion.” Embarrassed silence greeted the Congressman when 
he asked if the Eritrean secessionists, whom Cuba used to 
support but now opposes, were counterrevolutionaries. Este¬ 
ban Morales, one of the four professors present, tried to res¬ 
cue his uncomfortable students with a little dialectical gob- 
bledygook. ”1 consider that the analysis of this question,” said 
Morales, “depends on a logical assessment of the concrete sit¬ 
uation, and to evaluate, one must ask how to advance the 
cause of the revolution.” As the session dragged on, it became 
more and more obvious that on subjects where the govern¬ 
ment’s line was not yet clearly defined, studenu and teachers 
alike were intellectually incapacitated. 

At the end. waiters passed out frozen daiquiris. Toasting 
his hosts. Solarz thanked them for a revealing demonstration 
of “democratic centralism” at work. The students seemed 
unaware of his irony. 


II. 
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letter, which was not shown to Congress, ' LLBANON 

supposedly said that Cuba had been jlI_■ ■ _ 

"helpful' in planning the attack ISIOOCiSllGCl 3S iHG ISrdGlIS %3iO BlOlYIG 

Congressmen were not altogether im- ~— ■ --*-- -- 

pressed That letter reminded me," said / Only wish they would all get the hell out Of here ” 
one. "of a piilitician soliciting aid by say¬ 
ing, 'Support me because I've got so-and- 
so ba>.k'i)g me up'" Remarked Con¬ 
gressman Charles Diggs, chairman of the 
House Subcommittee on Africa- "1 don't 
I think there was a soul in that room 
I who came away convinced " But on the j 
Senate f oreign Relations Committee, { 

New York Republican Jacob Javits con- . 
eluded that the .Administration was cor- ! 
rect in its assessment of Cuban activity, ; 
although others were not so sure Many { 
fell the Administration's concern about ' 
the Communists was getting in the way , 
of the mam goal of U S. African policy 1 
— namely, bringing an end to white mi- | 
noniy rule | 

At week's end the White House i 
seemed to be trying to downplay the con- } 
troversy. if only because it realized that 
without documentation the dispute might 
never be resolved. Nonetheless, the Ad¬ 
ministration was slicking to the main con¬ 
clusions of Its intelligence reports: that the 
Cuban presence in Angola is all-perva¬ 
sive today, that Cuban assistance to the 
Katangese insurgents has never stoptied. 
and that last mqnth's Shaba invasion took 
place with the cooperation of both the Cu¬ 
bans and the Angolan government Israeli soldiers in personnel carriers prepare to evacuate southern Lebanon 

W hatever the truth about the degree "Ip he scene was part pastoral, pan pomp backs on the people- of Lebanon" 

of Cuban involvement, it seemed I and circumstance. Camels, sheep and I he pullout by the Israeli forces, in 
clear that both Washington and Havana donkeys moved lazily beside a tiny res- fact, leaves their Lebanese Christian al- 
werc seeking to exploit the issue for their ervoir. seemingly unbothcred by the lies measurably stronger than before the 
own purptises The Carter Administration throngs of waving and shouting Lebane.se invasion Originally centered in an area 
was trying to demonstrate that the Cu- villagers massed around the dustv. brown near Marjayoun (see map), the Christians 
bans hud broken one of black Africa's dirt field where the handing-over cere- have now broadened their control of 
most sacred political principles: respect monies were about to begin ThusatMeis southern Lebanon from the Mediterra- 
for the sanctity of existing national el-Jabal. a village of 6.000 Shi'itc Mus- ncan to the .slopes of Mount Hermon. The 
boundaries In a larger sense, Washington lims in southern Lebanon, one mile west Israelis turned over to Major Haddad s 
was emphasizing to both Moscow and Ha- of the Israeli border, the last units of the forces 20 of the most vital positions along 
vana that the buildup of Sovict-Cuban in- Israeli Defense Forces departed for home a 40-mile front three to five miles deep 
fluence throughout Africa must be ended last week, 91 days after they had invaded along the Israeli border Behind them, the 
if East-West detente IS to be strengthened Lebanon. The Israelis turned over the Israeli army will be at the ready to back 
Castro’s motives in denying any involve- fight against Palestinian terrorists in the up the Christians if needed, 
ment with the Katangese might be de- region to the 6,000-man United Nations | The U N. forces were given a rousing 
fensive ones to dissociate his regime from fntenm Force in Lebanon (CN'im ) and welcome by Lebanese villagers when they 

a dubious, and woi-se. a failed venture 700 skilled Lebanese Christian troops, moved in But the 14 positions they will 

While the debate continued, eight who are backed by hundreds of local mi- occupy are clearly inferior to those held 
Western governments (plus Japan and litiamen scattered throughout the area. by the Christians A U N. officer put it 
Iran) met in Brussels and agreed to put At Meis el-Jabal the blue and white bluntly "Wegotsecondchoice.''Saidan- 

up at least $70 million to rescue the Zair- Israeli flag was lowered while the red, other officer bitterly of the Christian 

ian government of President Mobutu Sese white and green Lebanese flag remained gains: "I haven’t heard of such a growth 
Seko from bankruptcy during the next atop a nearby flagjxile. Churning up the of the Christian faith since the days of 
three months under a stnngeni formula i dry, dusty ground, Israeli tanks thun- the saints.” The Israelis made no effort 

that British Foreign Secretary David dered out of the village while Lebanese to hide their contempt for the U.N. troops, 

Owen called "a monitorable plan for eco- Christian troops in their tanks saluted, who they believe secretly favor the Pal- 
nomic assistance." After some earlier pro- "We consider this a new day in estinians; they delayed their scheduled de¬ 
test, Mobutu now seemed ready to accept the independence of Lebanon, ” declared parture for more than two hours 
a few restrictions on how he spends Major Sa’ad Haddad, the Lebanese Chris- Major Haddad insisted that the area 

Zaire’s money, cither because he realizes iian commander. “But I recommend that under his control was “clean from terror- 
he has little choice this time or because if the U.N. forces do not keep the area ists." How long it will stay that way re- 
he has already salted away enough cash clean of terrorists, the Israeli Defense mains to be seen. Both the Palestinians 
for a worry-free retirement. An estimate Forces enter again to help us. "That senti- and the Syrians, who occupy much of 
by a Belgian expert ranks Mobutu as the ment was echoed by the Israeli command- northern Lebanon, opposed the with- 
world's second wealthiest ruler, topped er. Major General Avigdor Ben-Gal. Said drawal arrangement because it en- 
only byUieShahoflran. ■ he; “We did not and will not turn our trenched the Christians in a buffer ame 
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along the Israeli border that had previous¬ 
ly been a Palestinian stronghold. The Syr¬ 
ians in time are expected to help the Pal¬ 
estinians in their struggle with the 
Christians. "We will not accept a reac¬ 
tionary fascist presence in the south," said 
a high-ranking officer of the Palestine 
Liberation Organization last week "As 
iP.L.O. Leader Yasser) Arafat says, they 
arc there illegally, and we will do every¬ 
thing IP our power to make their lives very 
uncomfortable " The unlucky ones, once 
again, are sure to be the Lebanese villag¬ 
ers. Said a 78-year-old farmer near Na- 
qura, where the Christians twk over an 
Israeli post. "1 only wish they would all get 
the hell out of here and leave this land to 
the people of Lebanon. We have become 
prisoners of a bunch of foreigners." 

Even as the Israelis left southern Leb¬ 
anon. the Syrian army was moving to stop 
an ominous outbreak of bloodletting 
among Christian factions in noithern 
Lebanon Bitter rivalry between the three 
chieftains, former President Suleiman 
Eranjieh. Pierre Gemayel and Camille 
Chamoun, has lx:cn festering for months 
Eranjieh and his followers have close tics 
with Syrian President Hafez Assad, while 
t'lemayel's Phalangists and Chamoun's 
Ereedom Party have increasingly become 
pro-lsraeli and anti-Syrian 

O n the morning of the withdrawal, 
.some 200 armed Phalangists de¬ 
scended on the resort village of L-.hdcn, 
60 miles north of Beirut, where Tony 
Eranjieh. 36. the eldest son of Suleiman 
Eranjieh and commander of his father's 
private army, was vacationing. The Pha¬ 
langists opened fire on Eranjieh s house 
with nx:kets and guns, killing him, his 
wife and daughter, and 35 other people 
The speculation was that Gemayel, whose 
15,000-man private army is the strongest 
among the three factions, w-as out to de- 



Ailing Premier Menachem Begin 

hiiU'r mood is huildint; 


stroy both the Eianjieh and Chamoun 
clans in the hope of taking over as un¬ 
disputed leader of the ( hristian side 

Late last week the C hristian divisions 
were also showing up among the Leba¬ 
nese force in the south, where some units 
reliellcd against Major Haddad's com¬ 
mand In the wakeofthe massacre. 10.000 
Syrian tnwps moved into ixisition m the 
north In running tire tights with the Pha¬ 
langists. they killed an undisclosed num¬ 
ber of Christians and tixik some prison- 
eis as well In Damascus, the .Syrian press 
implied that Jerusalem had plotted Eran- 
jieh's murder to cover up its handing over 
of the strongholds in southern Lebanon 
to Christian foices. 

There was no reaction to that emo¬ 
tional charge in Jerusalem The Israelis 
were worried about Premier Menachem 
Begin's health and embroiled in a domes¬ 
tic deKate abivut how the government 
should respond to Washington's request 


for more details on Israel’s plan for au¬ 
tonomy for the occupied West Bank His 
doctors say that Begin, who was resting 
at home last week, suffers from diabetes 
and heart trouble, but rumors persist that 
1 his health is worse than has been ac- 
I knowicdged. He both Iwks and acts ill. 
j During a Cabinet meeting recently. Be¬ 
gin's head dropped, and he blacked out. 
His aides rushed him from the rtwm, and 
he was gone for 45 mi nutes before he could 
lesunie his place 

T he long awaited Cabinet debate on 
Washington’s questions about the 
West Bank was expected to be the tough¬ 
est challenge to his leadership that Begin 
has faced It hinged on Washington s re¬ 
quest for Istael's (xvsition on whether after 
a five-yeai transition peritid it would be 
piepared to negotiate a final settlement 
for the area Begin was opposing two 
camps led by Defense Minister E/er Weiz- 
man and Foreign Minister Moshe Dayan, 
both of whom favor a firm commitment 
Instead, the Premier was said to support 
a proposal by Chaim landau. Minister 
Without Portfolio and an old friend, that 
Isiael promise only to "leconsider" the 
situation 

After consulting key Cabinet mem- 
liers. Begin at w'eek's end was reported to 
have arnved at a compromise that would 
lx: backed by the Cabinet and stave off 
majoi resignations for the moment But 
Begin's reluctance to commit himself to 
yielding Israeli sovereignty over the West 
Bank was increasingly viewed as unten¬ 
able and unrealistic, even by members of 
his Cabinet. The bitter mood building 
against the Premier was underscored last 
week by a member of the Knesset from 
Begin's I ikud coalition, "labor managed 
to wicck Israel in 29 years of govern¬ 
ment," he said "We Ithe LikudI man- 
agedlodoitinonlyone." ■ 
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The fruit of bitter, festering rivalry. 
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SOUTH AFRICA 

Sow eto; A De pres sing Anniver sary 

Some losses for urban blacks and some possibilities 


The mp is almost a parody of a see-the- 
slars '-ht'-nes guided tour through Beverly 
Hills. Vistting PiPs may now enjoy gov¬ 
ernment-sponsored minibus excursions 
through Soweto, the sprawling black ghet¬ 
to on the south western rim of Johannesburg 
that is home to 1.500,000 urban blacks. 

Tour guides point out the homes of So¬ 
weto 's black leaders (most of whom are. or 
have been, detained for antigovernment ac¬ 
tivities). The visitors also see the charred re¬ 
mains of buildings burned during the riots 
of1976. Presumably, the tourists also note 
such sights as unemployed blacks drink¬ 
ing at Soweto's government-sponsored beer 
halls, or youths—rebellious dropouts from 
inadequate, segregated schools—furtively 
passing marijuana joints back and forth 
on dusty street corners The object of the 
tours is to show foreigners that Soweto is 
"peaceful"again, following the epochal ri¬ 
ots that began there two years ago. .spread 
to other townships and eventually killed 
618people. Ixtst week TIME Johannesburg 
Bureau Chief William .McWhirter paid an 
anniversary visit to Soweto, which has be¬ 
come a symbol of black anger and frus- ' 
tration Hts report: 

B y government measurements, per¬ 
haps. Soweto IS peaceful once more. 

A year ago, the militant young blacks who 
launched the antiapartheid protests in 
1976, and who became the community's 
dominant political force, orchestrated an 
impressive commemoration “The Chil¬ 
dren,” as they had come to be called, de¬ 
creed a two-day general strike. They shut 


down the beer halls and suspended sports 
events so that Sowetans could gather in 
churches to honor the dead with hymns 
extolling black power. 

By contrast, the second anniversary 
observance last week was brief. There was 
no work stoppage to bobble Johannesburg 
homes and offices; blacks were too wor¬ 
ried by rising unemployment to risk dis¬ 
missal. Shops closed, but only for a few 
hours. There was no defiant stone tossing 
at police who had thrown up heavy road¬ 
blocks and who cruised the areas where 
observances were held. A police official 
had warned one leader of the community: 
“If one stone is thrown, f won't even 
waste my men's time in coming to pick 
you up I will send word for you to pack 
your suitcase and report to Modderbee 
Prison for detention.” The warning was 
believed. Admitted one of The Children: 
“The ptdice have scared everybody, 
even us." 

Since last June’s protests South Afri¬ 
can authorities have moved efficiently to 
chop at the roots of black resistance. A 
year ago, The Children had power enough 
to force the resignation of Soweto’s 41- 
member Urban Bantu Council for being 
too subservient to white control and to 
close most of the ghetto's secondary and 
high schools in a student-led boycott. 
They even helped speed the resignation of 
M C. Botha, an archconservative who was 
South Africa’s Minister of Bantu Admin¬ 
istration Since then, however. The Chil¬ 
dren have been shadowed. Jailed and ha¬ 
rassed to the point of impotency. So have 



Black yoBttagrt lwrow a stiert In Sowtoareundai omdeor lire mile from eWtIr— _ 

iSven the mPitant, rebellious "children "have been pacified by police who scare everybody. 


others, including members the Com¬ 
mittee of Ten, a group that linked youth 
with older black-consciousness leaders. 

As a result of it all, the mood of So¬ 
weto last week was one of depression. The 
titles of plays being product by Soweto 
playwrights reflect the joyless tone: “How 
Long?” “To Hell With Death” or “Lord 
Why” (which was also banned last week 
as provocative). A young black couple 
who named their newborn infant Vuyol- 
weth. (“our happiness” in Xhosa lan¬ 
guage) were criticized by friends for pick¬ 
ing such a joyful name in such sad times. 
Recent elections for seats on a new Q>m- 
munity Council to replace the old Urban 
Bantu Council drew a scant 6% of So¬ 
weto’s 137,000 eligible voters David The- 
bchali. 40, head of the council, won with 
a total of 97 votes. 

A political pragmatist. Thebehaii ar- 
^es that the South African government 
is now willing to give Soweto’s blacks 
some control over life in the townships. 
Says he: “We have taken control of the ad¬ 
ministration of Soweto, and we are going 
to decide on all its financing, where and 
when every penny is spent, and its over¬ 
all planning.” Thebehali’s most ambitious 
project is to raise a $400 million devel¬ 
opment loan in Europe and the U S.; the 
South African government will not assist 
in helping to raise or guarantee the loan, 
but it has agreed not to interfere 

Thebchali’s ambitions are ardently 
supported by Cornelius (“Connie’’) 
Mulder, 53, a smooth-talking Transvaal 
politician who succeeded Botha. Mulder 
has vowed to make Soweto "the most 
beautiful city in Africa" by planning two 
new shopping centers and hotel complex¬ 
es, theaters, drive-in movies, a tennis club 
and stadium and at least 8.000 new six- 
room houses with electricity. The hous¬ 
ing is a better offer than Sowetans have 
experienced up to now, but there are 
catches; under terms of the 99-year leas¬ 
es. a father could not hand down a house 
through his family. Also, the government 
retains ownership of the land, and thus 
still has a legal weapon to dispossess black 
dissidents. 

S owetans. as a result, are understand¬ 
ably skeptical about such grandiose 
schemes. Nonetheless, some of them ad¬ 
mit that Prime Minister John Vorstcr’s 
government is belatedly admitting that 
urban blacks have claims to a permanent 
role within so-called “white” ^uth Afri¬ 
ca. Thus, at least, some accomplishments 
have been realb^d as a result of the riots 
of '76. Says Lutheran Bishop Manas Bu- 
thelezi. who lives in Soweto; “Until 1976, 
politics was something you went into. All 
of a sudden, politics came to where you 
were—your husband was detained, your 
sister or brother was shot, your house was 
razed. A whole g|neration has been polit¬ 
icized. Black consciousness has permeat¬ 
ed the whole of the black community. The 
spirit is there. To kill the spirit, ycni will 
have to kill the people.” ■ 






INDOCHINA 

Redoubling the Refugees* Woes 

For escapees: inhospitable shores, few safe havens 


S ome of them escape across the 450- 
mile border between Kampuchea 
(Cambodia) and Thailand, which is 
dotted with spikes holding the sun- 
i bleached skulls of would-be refugees who 
were shot down by Khmer Rouge fron¬ 
tier guards. With considerably greater 
j ease, others manage to evade the pur¬ 
gatory of Pathet Lao rule by crossing 
the Mekong River, the poorly guarded 
frontier between Laos and Thailand 
From Viet Nam, thousands of refugees 
—the so-called boat people—ha-.e sailed 
i to Thailand or Malaysia in overcrowded 
junks. An equal number have died in 
the attempt 

And still they come Last month 4,752 
Vietnamese succeeded in joining the 
450,000 refugees who have successfully 
escaped from Viet Nam, Cambodia and 
Laos since the Communist takeovers in 
1975. The most recent escapees have been 
the Vietnamese and Chinese who were 
fleeing Hanoi’s harsh new crackdown on 
private property and trade, which has 
resulted in large-scale unemployment and 
serious food shortages. On the average, 
1,400 Laotians swim or sail across the Me¬ 
kong every month, while only 60 Cam¬ 
bodians make it across their booby- 
trapped frontier in a desperate run from 
the mass executions and ruthless reset¬ 
tlement program that have cost more 
than a million lives since 1975 

For those who have made the per¬ 
ilous journey out of their Communist 
homelands there are few safe havens. 
Harbor police in Singapore, Hong Kong 
and Malaysian ports sometimes sharply 
discourage boatloads of hungry and 
thirsty Vietnamese, who then set sail 
again to virtually certain death at sea. 
Last week the arrest of six Thai po¬ 
licemen pointed to the widespread mis¬ 
treatment of the 2,000 boat people who 
have taken refuge in Thailand. The po¬ 



licemen were charged with looting and 
gang-raping about 30 Vietnamese m a 
fishing boat outside the coastal town of 
Nakhon Si Thammarat last month. 

Though the United Nations main¬ 
tains 16 camps for the 101,000 Indo¬ 
chinese refugees in Thailand at a cost of 
$11.5 million a year—$9.9 million of it 
provided by the U.S.--many would-be 
migrants are subject to cruel exploitation 
the instant they reach Thailand. All ref¬ 
ugees arriving in the country, whether 
by sea or land, are considered "illegal en¬ 
trants” and arc fined up to $75, Those 
who cannot pay are often jailed, some¬ 
times m open-air cages 

Many of the Vietnamese refugees 
have been subjected to extortion several 
times. First, illegal ship brokers in Viet 
Nam demand 20 to 35 taels of gold ($6,000 
to $10,500 on the Saigon market) to put 
a family of six on a fishing junk with 
150 other people. When the ships near 
the Thai coast, Thai naval patrols some¬ 
times climb aboard and rob the refugees 
of their remaining money and belongings. 
At least 1.000 boai people from Viet 
Nam are currently living in abject squa¬ 
lor on a stretch of beach in Songkhla. 
near the Malaysian border. These ref¬ 
ugees have thus far survived on the 25e 
a day each receives from the U.N. and 
on food donated by the Vietnamese wife 
of the Dutch ambassador in Bangkok. 

The Thais have a particular hatred 
for the Vietnamese. After the French de¬ 
feat at Dienbienphu in 1954, Thailand 
accepted 50,000 Vietnamese refugees. 
Many of these Vietnamese have supported 
a Communist insurgency force, which is 
still operating in the northeastern part 
of the country, and have been regarded 
as a dangerous fifth column directed by 
Hanoi. The government of Prime Min¬ 
ister Knangsak Chamanand is deter¬ 
mined not to allow a second wave of 


Vietnamese refugees to become a focal 
point for future dissent within Thailand. 

Escapees from Cambodia and Laos 
have far^ somewhat better in Thailand. 
Explains a European diplomat in Bang¬ 
kok: "The Thais will accept the Lao¬ 
tians as ethnic cousins, while the Cam¬ 
bodians are not a group to be greatly 
feared: after all, the Thais always got 
their slaves from Cambodia.” StUl, ex¬ 
ploitation is rife in the U.N. camps. In 
April. 18 Thais were arrested for rob¬ 
bing refugees in a camp at Nong Khai 
that houses 26,000 Laotians. Camp of¬ 
ficials encourage Laotians to find work 
outside the compounds. “Many factories 
in this country are looking for cheap 
labor," explains Nong Khai Governor 
Chamnarn Polchana. “While Thai work¬ 
ers want vacations and labor unions, ref¬ 
ugees just want work.” 

For many of the Laotians the only 
work available is strictly for women: pros¬ 
titution. The brothels and massage par¬ 
lors in northeastern Thailand are packed 
with young Laotian refugees. Some are 
also abducted from the refugee camps to 
serve m whorehouses. 

T here are a few signs that refugee camp 
conditions may improve soon. After 
months of refusal. Thailand may be ready 
to respond to U.S. pressure for better 
care of its migrants. The U.S has ear¬ 
marked $210 million over the next five 
years to help permanently resettle 40,000 
to 50,000 refugees in Thailand. Last week 
the Justice Department announced that 
the U.S. will accept 25.000 more Indo¬ 
chinese in addition to the 160,000 who 
have, been admitted to the U S. since 
1975. Australia is committed to taking 
6,000 refugees from Thailand, and France 
is scheduled to resettle 10,000. At that 
rale, U.N. oflicials note, refugee depar¬ 
tures from Thailand to more hospitable 
shores could reach 40,000 in the next 
twelve months. But if the totalitarian re¬ 
gimes of Viet Nam. Laos and Cambodia 
persist in driving their citizens to seek 
freedom elsewhere, Thailand’s refugee 
camps are bound to fill up again. ■ 
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ITALY 

“Honest Man” Resigns_ 

Just as the Moro crisis ends. Leone generates a new one 


iifhere goes the summer vacation." 

I i'.ioaned a weary Christian Dem¬ 
ocratic leader last week, flipping ofT a 
television set at party headquarters and 
sinking back into a sofa "We won't be 
able to see straight until fall. Even then, 
who knows'' " 

The reason for his dismay was the 
threat of a new political crisis that hit 
Italy just as the country was recovering 
from the tragic kidnaping and murder of 
former Premier Aldo Moro Appearing on 
national television last week in the midst 
of World Cup stKcer telecasts, wliite- 
thatched President Giovanni I.eone, 69, 
a .14-year Christian Deinix;ratic political 


veteran and two-time former Premier, in¬ 
formed his "fellow Italians " in a heavy 

I Neapolitan accent that he was resigning 
from the presidency. 

I Only once before had an Italian Pres¬ 
ident left oftice prematurely—m 1964. 
when Antonio Segni resigned for reasrins 
of health Leone was bowing out almost 
seven months before his seven-year term 
was due to end because of the political 
storm that had blown up over accusations 
that he had been involved in payoffs and 
income tax irregularities. He insisted that 
he had been "an honest man" as Pres¬ 
ident but his resignation was a recogni¬ 
tion of political realities 

The charges dated back to discoveries 
two years ago that the l.ockheed Corp., 
in order to sell 14 C-130 transport planes 
to the Italian air force, had paid a series 
of bribes between 1965 and 1968. Some 


of the bribes were directed to an Italian 
Premier code-named ' Antelope Cobbler" 
in Lockheed memorandums There were 
three Picmiers during the time of the 
bribes Leone. Moioand Manano Rumor, 
All vigorously denied the accusations, Le¬ 
one's denial was weakened, however, by 
his close friendship with the brothers Ovi- 
dio and Antonio l,efebvre, who have been 
accused of serving as Lockheed’s bagmen 
and are currently on trial in connection 
with the payoffs In addition, the muck- 
laking left-wing maga/.ine [.’Espresso 
raised serious questions about l eone's tax 
returns, especially on the amount of prop¬ 
erty tax he paid on a palatial $850,000 


villa, called Le Rughe,* which he built 
20 miles northwest of Rome 

During most of his term as President, 
Leone was regarded as a benign, bantam- 
rixrster fellow, who was blessed with a sin¬ 
gularly beautiful wife. But he also had a 
fair number of political enemies, and one 
by one, as the scandal unfolded, they 
picked up the charges Leone tried to ig¬ 
nore the demands, but then the Commu¬ 
nists decided that "the resignation of the 
President would appear to be in order." 
Since Premier Giulio Andreotti and the 
Christian Democrats are able to govern 
only with Communist support, that was a 
challenge that Leone could not overcome. 

An electoral assembly of 1,010, in- 


'Lc Rughe means "wrinkles," from Ihe land con¬ 
tours on which the house was built. Ineviuibly, that 
led Roman pulilicat observers to dub the scandal 
"Wrinklegate.” 


eluding all parliamentary deputies and 
senators, along with delegates from Ita¬ 
ly’s 20 regions, must now select a suc¬ 
cessor. The vote could indeed run through 
the summer vacation: Leone, himself a 
compromise candidate, was elected in 
1971 to succeed Giuseppe Saragat after 
16 days of voting in which no fewer than 
23 ballots were held. 

Italian Presidents constitutionally do 
not succeed themselves; until his death 
last month, Aldo Moro was considered 
Leone’s likely successor. Senate Resident 
Amintore Fanfani. a three-time Premier 
and unsuccessful presidential candidate 
in 1971, automatically assumed the post 
pro tempore, and the maneuvering will 
begin again. 

Before the balloting starts at month's 
end, Christian Democrats must decide 
whether to fight for the post themselves 
or follow a custom in which the presi¬ 
dency alternates between a Christian 
Democrat and a representative of anoth¬ 
er party. If the governing party goes for 
it. Party Secretary Benigno Zaccagnini 
and Andreotti will be the most probable 
candidates Socialist Francesco de Mar¬ 
tino is a non-Christian Democratic pos¬ 
sibility, since he is well known and re¬ 
spect^ by other parties So is Ugo La 
Malfa, longtime leader of the smaller 
Republican Party. 

T he President, as head of state, has a 
largely ceremonial job; the Premier is 
head of government. Still Leone’s resig¬ 
nation produced political confusion, 
partly because there was no precedent for 
It. but also partly because the Chris¬ 
tian Democrat-Communist relationship 
is so fragile 

In addition, Leone’s decision came 
only eleven days before the onset of the 
“white semester." the final six months of 
a President’s term, when he is constitu¬ 
tionally barred from dissolving parlia¬ 
ment and calling an early general elec¬ 
tion Leone’s successor will not be bound 
by the white semester rule: meanwhile, 
there is also a tradition that Italian gov¬ 
ernments resign when a new President 
takes office, allowing him the option of re¬ 
appointing the old government or of call¬ 
ing for a new one Political observers won¬ 
dered last week whether, in a situation so 
unusual. Premier Andreotti’s government 
could survive. 

■ ■ ■ 

The presidential resignation was not 
the only crisis confronting Italian tele¬ 
viewers last week. It also appeared for a 
time that hundreds of thousands of Ro¬ 
mans might not see the World Cup soc¬ 
cer match between Italy and West Ger¬ 
many. A few hours before the match was 
to begin in Argentina, terrorists—pre¬ 
sumably the Red Brigades again—blew 
up a power statin that provides electric¬ 
ity for much of Rome. Working feverish¬ 
ly, technicians restored the power just in 
time for Romans to watch their national 
team play to a draw. R j 



Giovami Leone's palatial villa “La Rughe” and the ex-President with Ms wife VHtoria 

Was a benign haniarn rooster the “antelope cobhlet “of a “Wrinklegate"^ 
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CANADA 

Stri^gling for Self-Mastery 

Trudeau plots constitutional reform and possibly an election 


A mong Western democracies, Canada 
has a unique and slightly embarrass¬ 
ing distinction: it does not have power to 
amend all of its own constitution. Con¬ 
trol over a key section of the country’s 
founding document, the British North 
America Act of 1867, is still held by the 
British Parliament in Westminster. Rea- 
• son: the critical passages refer to the di- 
1 vision of powers between the federal gov- 
I emment and Canada's ten powerAil 
■ provinces, which have never been able to 
I agree unanimously on a formula that 
I would remove the last colonial trace from 
: the country’s political structure. Last 
i week Prime Minister Pierre Trudeau 


changes would work only if Canada con¬ 
tinued to be “a genuine federation” 
—meaning with Quebec as one of its prov¬ 
inces. For Canada’s 6 million French- 
speaking Canadians (out of a 23 million 
population), Trudeau's key proposal is one 
to entrench a “charter of Imic rights and 
freedoms” in the constitution. The char¬ 
ter guarantees, among other things, the 
principle of bilingualism in government 
services throughout Canada, Trudeau’s 
alternative to separatism as a shelter for 
the French-speaking minority. On the 
contentious issue of division of powers, 
Trudeau wants to start negotiations with 
the provinces at a constitutional summit 


mouse, and I'd say a mouse that hasn’t 
got that much life in it.” 

Trudeau’s real weak spot, should he 
seek a new mandate this foil, is Canada’s 
economic performance, which lags well 
behind that of the U.S. One of the prime 
reasons is Ottawa’s past mishandliiig of 
policy. The goveriunent has been widely 
criticized for badly overheating the econ¬ 
omy. then slapping on wage-and-price 
controls that are only now being removed. 
Despite a recent industrial upsurge, the 
national unemployment rate seems stuck 
at 8.6% (vs. 6% in the U.S.), while re¬ 
kindled inflation hovers around 8%. The 
Canadian dollar, which lost 13% of its 
value in a year, is now worth about 89c 
American. To check a further fall in the 
currency, Ottawa has made use of some 
$7 billion worth of credit from U.S. banks 
and other forms of borrowing, including 
the government’s first foreign-bond issue 



Canada’s F oundin g Fatfaersdlsciiss British Worth Ameftea Act 1866cenferwice In tondoB Prime MWster Pie r re Tindeau 

Some "momentous and considerable "proposals to remove the last colonial traceJrom the country's political structure. 


moved to overcome the impasse. He pre¬ 
sented Canadians with a series of con¬ 
stitutional reform proposals that, if ac¬ 
cepted by Parliament and the provinces, 
would give the country complete self-mas¬ 
tery within three years. 

Trudeau’s proposals, which he called 
“quite momentous and quite consider¬ 
able,” were prompted by something more 
than concern for Canadian autonomy. 
They were also part of a complicated war 
of maneuver between Trudeau and Pre¬ 
mier Rend Ldvesque of Quebec, who 
wants independence for his predominant¬ 
ly French-speaking province. Trudeau 
hopes that the constitutional chan^ will 
help take the wind out of separatist sails 
in Quebec—and incidentally, perhaps, 
launch his bid for a fourth term as Prime 
Minister, now an autumn possibility. 

In a White Paper setting forth the pro¬ 
posals, the government said that the 


meeting in September, with the aim of set- 
tling the question by 1981. 

The Prime Minister’s chosen date for 
clearing up the constitutional tangle is sig¬ 
nificant. By then, Ldvesque, who was 
elected in a stunning upset in 1976, will 
have to ask the voters for a new mandate 
for his Parti Qudbdcois government. By 
then also, Ldvesque will have asked the 
voters, in a promised referendum, wheth¬ 
er they favor separate status for the prov¬ 
ince. (If asked directly whether they favor 
independence, Quebeckers are expected 
to turn down the option decisively.) The 
combative I.dvesque, who considers Can¬ 
ada’s 111-year-old confederation to be an 
“obsolete contraption,” has vowed to boy¬ 
cott any talk of constitutional reform 
while he is in power. In typical form last 
week, he declared the federal proposals 
“profoundly inane.” Said he: “What we’ve 
got is the mountain bringing forth a 


in ten years. Domestically, the budget def¬ 
icit is now a record S10.2 billion. 

Trudeau’s ups and downs in the polls 
made him back away from calling elec¬ 
tions this summer; legally, he can wait 
until next July. The constitutional pack¬ 
age, however, may breathe new popular¬ 
ity into Trudeau’s ten-year-old govern¬ 
ment; in that case the September 
constitutional conference might be an ide¬ 
al launching pad for a campaign. One of 
his country’s wiliest ptrlitical survivors, 
Trudeau is aware that the voters have 
what the Canadian Gallup poll calls a 
love-hate relationship with him. The poll¬ 
sters found that 43% of Canadians, for ex¬ 
ample, disapprove of the way their Prime 
Minister is doing his job, while only 41% 
approve. But when asked to choose be¬ 
tween him and Joseph Clark, leader of 
the opposition Tories, Trudeau wins 
hands down, 40% to 24%. ■ 
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INDIA 

Seeking a Nuclear Compromise 

Desai and Carter agree not to force a touchy issue 


I n a nation of joggers, weight watchers 
and i'hysical fitness freaks, the visit of 
an eccentric 82-year-o!d Indian states¬ 
man who can keep his wits through a pun¬ 
ishing. week-long schedule on a diet of 
fruit, nuts, yogurt and a daily glass of his 
own urine may seem like a vision from 
the mystic East. In fact. Prime Minister 
Morarji l^sai engaged in serious business 
on his visit to New York and Washing¬ 
ton last week, a trip that reciprocated 
President Jimmy Carter’s stopover in 
New Delhi on New Year's Day. TiMl. 
New Delhi Bureau Chief Lawrence Mal¬ 
kin traveled with Desai and found the trip 
part personal success, part bureaucratic 
bungling and overall a plus because it left 
a difficult issue no further from solution. 
His assessment: 

While House visits by Indian Prime 
Ministers have always left a frost. Dwight 
Eisenhower was frankly flummoxed by 
Jawaharlal Nehru's ‘unusual contradic¬ 
tions.” John Kennedy found Nehru's 
moralistic hauteur so unpalatable that he 
rated their meeting “a disaster.” Nehru’s 
daughter Indira Gandhi declined a waltz 
with Lyndon Johnson and deceived Rich¬ 
ard Nixon about India’s 1971 
plans for war with Pakistan, pro¬ 
ducing the notorious U.S. “tilt” 
against India. Desai abandoned 
the hectoring, high-toned manner 
of his predecessors. He ducked out 
for a late-night tour of the Lin¬ 
coln Memorial with his host and 
next day declared himself at ease 
with Carter because “both of us 
believe in truth.” 

The visit marked a paradox¬ 
ical reversal of the usual roles, 
with the Americans cast as the 
moralists and the Prime Minister 
as the practical politician. The 
UJS. Congress, goaded partly by 
its annoyance at India's secret 
1974 nuclear explosion, which 
Desai admits was “unwise.” this 
year passed a stiff law aimed at 
curbing the international prolifer¬ 
ation of nuclear weapons. Amer¬ 
ican shipments of enriched ura¬ 
nium for the U.S.-built nuclear 
reactor serving power-starved 
Bombay industry will be halted by 
1980 unless Desai permits the in¬ 
ternational inspection of every In¬ 
dian nuclear installation—includ¬ 
ing those built with French, Soviet 
or even no foreign help at all. 

No Indian politician could 
agree to such comprehensive 
snooping and feel safe in office. 

Desai maintains that the nonpro¬ 
liferation law sets up a dcxible 
sundard—one rule for superpow¬ 


ers. which continue building huge nucle¬ 
ar arsenals, and another for nuclear cli¬ 
ents like India, which has now pledged 
never to build nuclear weaponry. If the su¬ 
perpowers agree to stop the arms race and 
admit inspectors loo, Desai promised. "1 
will be the first to sign." Even Represen¬ 
tative Paul Findley, one of the law’s au¬ 
thors, concedes that “Desai has a point. 
We are being a bit sanctimonious.” In any 
event, shipments of nuclear fuel to India 
will continue during the law’s two-year 
grace period in the hope that India wUl 
relax its opposition to inspection. During 
that lime. Indian scientists are confident, 
they will perfect the process for refining 
their own nuclear fuel. 

F or the Carter Administration, the dip¬ 
lomatic conundrum is almost as del¬ 
icate as a nuclear trigger. It is also po¬ 
tentially as destructive to the unusually 
warm relations with New Delhi that have 
sprouted since Carter came to the White 
House. Ironically, U.S. diplomats are 
searching for loopholes in their own law, 
and some insist it can be interpreted as 
the Administration thinks best. Mindful 
of democratic checks and balances India 


restored to its own system last year after 
turning out Indira’s dictatorship, one In¬ 
dian official countered skeptically, “What 
about your courts and Congress?” Thanks 
to the trust between the President and the 
Prime Minister, neither forced the issue 
last week. “Let's keep up the dialogue so 
they can keep on shipping us uranium,” 
said an Indian negotiator. He is gambling 
that pressure from European countries de¬ 
pendent on U.S. uranium will eventually 
loosen the law—and that concessions to 
India will follow. 

But given Carter’s deep commitment 
to the cause of nonproliferation, combined 
with what one congressional foreign af¬ 
fairs specialist calls “India's lecturing, 
moralizing and then its dissimulation in 
setting off an explosion," concessions may 
not be so easily won. Aware of this, In¬ 
dian officials tried to arrange a publicity 
blitz in the U.S. to tebuild a sympathetic 
constituency for their country, using De- 
sai’s personality as a drawing card. But 
they failed to recognize that no Indian 
leader could have much impact when the 
U.S. is turning inward toward its own 
problems, and foreign policy is concen¬ 
trating on Soviet adventurism in Africa. 
Recalling the years when democratic In¬ 
dia was a U.S. favorite, one U.S. diplo¬ 
mat sighed: “There is no India lobby any 
more." Indeed, many of the congressional 
liberals who once would have been In¬ 
dia’s best friends have now taken up the 
: cause of halting the nuclear 
spread. 

Efforts to influence the U.S. 
foreign policy establishment dur¬ 
ing Desai’s stopover in New York 
became tangled m bureaucratic 
infighting between India's embas¬ 
sy in Washington and its U.N. 
mission. A luncheon invitation for 
Desai with a Ford Foundation 
trustee was abruptly turned down. 
No arrangements were made for 
meetings with the Council on For¬ 
eign Relations or the Carnegie 
Endowment, publishers of the two 
most influential U.S. reviews of 
foreign affairs. Nor was an ap¬ 
pointment arranged with Henry 
Kissinger, who, out of office, is vis¬ 
ited almcKSt as often by heads of 
government as he was when he 
was Secretary of State. Much of 
the Prime Minister’s time was de¬ 
voted to meeting retired luminar¬ 
ies, businessmen with interests in 
India, and to the Indian commu¬ 
nity, probably the least effective 
of U.S. ethnic lobbies because of 
its internecine feuds. Top U.S. and 
Indian officials, working to ce¬ 
ment a relationship that both 
hope can survive ‘ihe ui» and 
downs," recognize that India may 
soon n^ the help of powerful 
pressure groups in the U.S. For if 
no compromise is reached on nu¬ 
clear inspection, the downs may 
notbefisroff. ■ I 
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After the ceremony, Hussein and M» American bride pose for tile aibwn 


There were no parades on 
camelback and no banners 
across the winding Amman 
streets The wedding of Jor¬ 
dan's King Hussebi and Nur el 
Husselrt (Light of Hussein), nee 
Elizabeth Halaby in Washing¬ 
ton. was a quiet family affair 
In a four-minute Muslim cer¬ 
emony at the palace of Hus¬ 
sein's mother, the blue-suited 
groom, 42, and his Dior-and- 
diamond-bedecked bride, 26. 
exchanged vows in Arabic. 
Those present, all male accord¬ 
ing to Islamic practice, includ¬ 
ed Lisa's father, former Pan 
Am Chief Naloeb Halaby. 

At a reception in the pal¬ 
ace garden. Pepsi and hors 


d'oeuvres were served. Among 
the 500 guests the only foreign 
visitor of note was Secretary of 
State Cyrus Vance’s wife Grace. 
After the traditional rose-syr¬ 
up toasts, the newlyweds head¬ 
ed off for a honeymoon at 
Aqaba on the Red Sea. The 
bride's title had been a matter 
of .some concern, since only 
two of Hiis-sein's previous three 
wives became queens. After 
the wedding, a communique 
settled the question by refer¬ 
ring to "King Hussein and 
Queen Nui " 


Sisterhood was there in 
full force, and also some broth¬ 


erhood To raise 
funds for the 
faltering Equal 
Rights Amend¬ 
ment, Shirley Mac¬ 
laine, Bella Abaig, Carol But' 
nett, Robert AMman, Chevy 
Chase, Norman Lear and 
300 or so others dined on 
chicken and chili at 
Mario Thomas' place in 
Beverly Hills. “It's a 
life and death struggle. " "n 
boomed Ab/ug. Burnett de¬ 
clared: ‘Tve always been 
apolitical, but this is a moral 
issue." Besides, as she says, "I 
have an investment in the fu¬ 
ture. I have three daughters " 


“What could be better than 
working on a beach movie in 
the summertime’" asks So- 
zanno Somers, the lead in NBC's 
tersely titled special Zuma 
Beach—the Most Beautiful 
Girl in the World. The star of 
ABC's sexcom Three's Compa¬ 
ny plays a singer whose rec¬ 
ords don't sell. To learn why 
not. she hangs out on the sand 
with the high school crowd 
and soon becomes one of the 
gang. Surfs up. Water’s right. 
Beach Blanket Bingo, anyone? 



Ringlets, a straw hat, 
crimson satin bloomers—and 
sneakers Midge Costenza 
knows how to dress for suc¬ 
cess. In fact. President Car¬ 
ter’s aide stole the show last 
week at a fund raiser for 
the Women's National Dem¬ 
ocratic Club. The "political 
fashion show” at Washington's 
Arena Stage featured Caron 
Carter dressed as her mother- 
in-law and Louisiana Repre¬ 



At a Beverly HWa party, Feminist Fatales Maclaine, Abzng and Bwnatt rally In support of ttie OU 


Somers suits igi for a movie 

sentative Lindy Boggs as Lady 
Bird Johnson. Costanza's role: 
Amelia Bleomer, the I9th cen¬ 
tury suffragist who, by defend¬ 
ing women’s pantaloons, gave 
bloomers their name. Costan- 
za. whose office has just been 
moved to the White House 
basement, flashed a hand-let¬ 
tered sign; WANTED; office 
.SPACE During rehearsal she 
said to the youngster playing 
Amy Carter, "I've just decided 
your tree house will make a 
marvelous office for me. I 
can lower a tin cup and get 
messages " 


On the Record 

Amulfo Arias, ex-President of 
Panama who was ousted from 
power and fled the country ten 
years age “Exile and jail are 
good for you Don't be scared 
of them " 

Pearl Bailey, entertainer; "I 
never ask myself how 1 do what 
I do After all, how does it 
rain?" 

Mario Puzo, author (The God- 
father): "I find that the only 
thing that really stands up, bet¬ 
ter than gambling, belter than 
booze, better than women, is 
reading," 
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United States 


AH Aboard the Bandwagon! 

Across the U.S., politicians scramble to join the tax revolt of 78 


T hat C'alifoinia tax quake was pro¬ 
ducing nationwide aftershocks last 
week. What had begun as an out¬ 
burst against the lowest levels of 
government on the West Coast was sting¬ 
ing officials at the highest levels a con¬ 
tinent away in Washington —and quite .1 
few in between as well 

In the capital, Jimmy Carter told a 
press conference, a bit defensively ' All 
of us are concerned alxiut the budget lev¬ 
els, about unnecessary stiending, about 
more efficient operation of government 
and about lower taxation " Those trends, 
he claimed, had been set 'by us here in 
Washington " even before Propvisition 13 
slashing more than $7 billion from lo¬ 
cal property taxes, won thunderous ap¬ 
proval in California But, said Carter, 
he welcomed Proposition I3's over¬ 
whelming passage for the impetus it 
might provide for frugality in Congress 
In thus portraying himself as an ad¬ 
vocate of tax cuts and stringent budgets. 
Carter joined a swelling legion of vote¬ 
conscious ixiliticians across the U S The 
President drew a sharp contrast between 
his position and that of Congress, which 
has been tinkering with his proposed S25 
billion income tax reduction and threat¬ 
ening to spend more than he had want¬ 
ed But there were some signs on Capitol 
Hill that Congress had heard the Cali¬ 
fornia message too Said North Carolina 
Congressman James Mai tin. a conserva¬ 
tive Republican "I see people who'vc tra¬ 
ditionally voted for everything, no mat¬ 
ter what It cost, and now they're trying 
to look like fiscal conservatives It's the 
two-by-four efl'ect. People up here arc get¬ 
ting hit right between the eyes „ | 

For years Ohio Rcpublican^^ssJVjJ 
Clarence Miller has been proposing 
5% reductions in the appropriations to 
run the federal departments -and has 
been ignored. Last week he demanded a 
2‘'i cut in the operating funds for the de¬ 
partments of Health. Education and Wel¬ 
fare. and Labor -and the cut passed the 
House. 220 to 181. If sustained by the Sen¬ 
ate, this would save $800 million. 

Ironically, the California vote will re¬ 
duce federal income tax deductions of res¬ 
idents and thus give Washington a wind¬ 
fall of $2 3 billion a year But Indiana 
Democrat Andrew Jacobs has introduced 
a bill requiring such revenue to be used to 
reduce the national debt or budget def-^ 
icit. Argued Jacobs: "You can't just say. 
•Wowee. $2 billion more for spending ’ " 
In general, however. Washington pol- 
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I iticians predicted that Proposition 13 
would have less impact at the federal lev- 
f el than might be expected. "People are 
I taking hold of whatever handles they can 
find." said New York Republican Con¬ 
gressman Barber Conable, "but it's very 
difficult to get hold of the handles of the 
Federal Government." That did not ease 
the fears of Maryland iJemixratic Con¬ 
gressman Parren Mitchell, leader of the 
Congressional Black Caucus, that social 
services will be cut most sharply by the 
economy knives Mitchell predicted that 
"every single human-resources program 
is going to be in danger Medicare and 
Medicaid, welfare, the jobs programs" 

I A more extreme fear among blacks 
was expressed in an Atlanta speech by 
^the Rev Jesse Jackson "'rhe tax re¬ 
bellion IS now being used as the new 
cixle word—like busing and Bakke—for 
racism and ckussism," he told a national 
PT A convention The revolt, he claimed 
latei, may prove to be "the greatest threat 
the black middle class has ever known " 
Despite such concern, the rebellion 
against taxes seemed to transcend class 
and racial differences The New York 
Daily A'eH'.f. which asked readers to mark 
a "ballot" on how they felt about taxes, re¬ 
ported the largest response to any mail 
poll It has ever conducted More than 
117.000 replies overwhelmed the ballot 
counters, who reported that sentiment^sol- 
idly supported sharp cuts in all' taxes 
—property, sales and income. The Boston 
Herald American in a similar poll found 
that about 80^(- of responding readers 
xjvbacked a proposal to place a lid on 
Qyproperty taxes at 2,5'f of market val- 
^ttue A bill to do just that was intro- 
duced in the Massachusetts legislature 
by four Republican lawmakers. 

Politicians with elections soon 
jjL ahead of them were especially quick 
to pick up the antitax cry. &eking 
^^to unseal Massachusetts' Demo- 
.^craiic Governor Michael Dukakis. 
■^Kwho has been tightfisted himself, Re- 
ppublican Candidate Edward F. King 
^is pushing an amendment that would 
\ pul a cap of 9':'r of total personal in- 
^l^ome on ail taxes levied in the state. 

In Texas, Democratic Gubernato¬ 
rial Candidate John Hill, the state's at¬ 
torney general, declared: "It’s time for us 
to take our medicine and cut spending." 
His opponent. Republican William Clem¬ 
ents. called for a “holy war" on taxes. 

In New York, the rhetoric was no less 
fervid. Republican Perry Duryea, minor- 
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ity leader in the state assembly, is pro- 
posing a freeze on local tax rates as he 
opposes Democratic Governor Hugh Car¬ 
ey s bid for re-election. Duryea also pro¬ 
poses cutting state taxes by $2.2 billion 
(20'^r ) over four years. Carey, meanwhile, 
is trying to portray himself as a tightwad 
and his G.O.P. foes as big spenders. Ac¬ 
cepting his nomination last week, Carey 
denounced “the wretched record of Re¬ 
publican recklessness" and asked: "Who 
raised taxes eight times in 16 years? They 
did And who cut taxes by a billion dol¬ 
lars in the last two years? We did." 

Voters in the normally progressive 
Chicago suburb of Evanston rolled up a 2- 
lo-I margin against a property-tax in¬ 
crease aimed at providing an extra $2.5 
million for elementary schools, which are 
already running a $700,000 deficit. In 
Ohio. Republican Governor Jim Rhodes 
vowed that no school in the state would 
be cUrsed "even for a day " But officials 
of Clevelands public schools, which are 
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Desse Wah mourns as eleven of Marin County's Human Relations staff (rear) face firing 
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Los itagetes’ Bradley unveils budget plans 

Many were riding the doomsday wagon 

$2.7 million in debt, predicted that voter 
rejection of emergency taxes would mean 
that the schools could not operate for 
more than two weeks next September. 
Dallas voters had not turned down a mu¬ 
nicipal-bond issue in 25 years, but after 
Proposition 13, they rejected six oul of 
17 such issues on the Kxal ballot Many 
of the "no" vxnes were cast in black 
and Mexicaii-American neighborhoods, 
which helped defeal such elitist" propos¬ 
als as a $45 million arts facility, a $14 mil¬ 
lion pedestrian walkssay. and $6 8 mil¬ 
lion for convention-ccntcr improvements 
But It was Califoi mans who were feel¬ 
ing the impact of the tax revolt most di- j 
rectly. By voting themselves a 57'r cut in i 
pmjierly la,xcs, effective July I, the angry j 


Rebel Worker Organization members protest I 
J cuts outside San Franc isco General Hospital J 
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The voters have found a two-hy-four to drive home their message, and they are not likely to let go of ft easily. 


taxpayers spur red a biuer clash of towns, 
counties and schtxil districts, all clamor¬ 
ing for help to make up for S7 billion in 
lo.st revenues. In Sacramento. Governor 
Jerry Brown and the Dcmocratic-con- 
trolled legislature were trying to decide 
how to s[)eed relief to the localities from 
a mounting state budget surplus, now es¬ 
timated at $3.8 billion. 

Some local officials responded to 
Proposition 13 by taking a hard look at 
their programs and trying to trim away 
fat "We've decided not to get on the 
doomsday wagon." said Placer County 
Administrator Roland Sutton. But far 
i more officials followed the opposite 
course. They proposed drastic cuts in per¬ 
sonnel and services, setting off screams 
of pain from those aiTected. 

The San Francisco board of supervi¬ 
sors approved a "state of emergency" res¬ 
olution giving Mayor George Moscone 
authority to lay off alxiut 2.000 
employees, eliminate overtime pay and 
raise some city transit fares by up to lOOCr. 
The city's celebrated cable cars will soon 
cost 50e a ride instead of 25c. An $11 mil¬ 


lion pay hike for 16,000 city employees 
was also rescinded. 

In Los Angeles. Mayor Tom Bradley 
drew jeers from a throng of angry civil ser¬ 
vants gathered at city hall to protest his 
announced cuts of 8.300 employees, in¬ 
cluding 1.080 police. So many angry work¬ 
ers jammed a meeting of the Lt>s Angeles 
County supervisors, whose office had fore¬ 
cast as many as 20.000 firings, that their 
catcalls forced the meeting to adjourn. 
One woman shook her fist at the super¬ 
visors and asked: "What cuts are you peo¬ 
ple planning to make in your staff and 
your own salaries?” In fact, the supervi¬ 
sors are scheduled to get pay raises of 
$2,458, but they have offered to forgo 
them if other public employees scheduled 
for pay boosts will do so too. 

S an Diego, faced with a loss of $25 
million from the $54 million it ex¬ 
pected in property la.xes. has 
planned to cut $600,000 from its 
police budget by ending community re¬ 
lations storefront offices and slashing its 
fire-inspection program by $500,000 Un¬ 


der budget proposals, it will save $1.8 mil¬ 
lion in transportation funds, mainly by 
cutting back on a dial-a-ride service for 
the elderly; all part-tim»employeeson the 
parks and recreation staff will be dis¬ 
missed; one-third of the city's 96 play¬ 
grounds will be closed. 

California's kx;al fire districts, solely 
supported by the property tax, will be hit 
especially hard. Near ^cramento. the 
Fair Oaks fire-protection district board 
ordered that layoff notices effective July 
I be sent to all of its 48 fire fighters .Says 
Chief Vern Rosevear. who will be sacked: 
"We may have one or two volunteers who 
can roll out on a fire, but there won't be 
too much fire fighting done." 

The most common cutbacks at the lo¬ 
cal level have been made by the stale's 
1.046 school districts Many have can¬ 
celed summer schtxils. raising protests 
among educators, who claim that the ses¬ 
sions are indispensable for students who 
need remedial help to keep up with class¬ 
mates. Teachers are no less pained: sum¬ 
mer schools have meant extra pay for 
thousands of them 


Economists Eye the Impact 

M embers of the Timi, Board of Economtsts generally share 
the growing voter sentiment that the total burden of lo¬ 
cal. state and federal taxes is loo high But a number of those in¬ 
terviewed favor cuts less drastic on a nationwide basis than 
those called for in California's Proposition 13. which reduces 
property taxes by ST'v 

"Federal, state and local taxes are still in the vicinity of 30% 
of the gross national product in this country." says Walter Hel¬ 
ler. chairman of the Council of Economic Advisers under Pres¬ 
idents Kennedy and Johnson. He adds, "Taxes in most Euro¬ 
pean countries run up to 35'/< and 4591 The only major country 
that's below us is Japan " As Heller sees it, the California revolt 
reflects kx:al circumstances, including California's booming 
real estate market and Governor Jerry Brown's delay in pro¬ 
moting lax reductions. Recalls Heller. “Several of us econo¬ 
mists were invited to Sacramento in the summer of 1975. and 
we told Brown that there would be revenues running out of his 
cars by the time the economy went back up the recovery path. 
He didn't believe us. didn't plan for it and piled up the state 
budget surpluses With kx:al government overspending and 
state government overtaxing, you had an explosive situation.” 


In the short run, at least, the five members of TiMi 's board 
interviewed after California's vote say they believe cutbacks in 
local expenditures for government services are inevitable; most 
pinched will be those with lower incomes who arc the most de¬ 
pendent on publicly financed programs and jobs But, says 
Beryl Sprinkcl. executive vice president of Chicago's Harris 
Trust & Savings Bank, “in the long run. the lower-income peo¬ 
ple will benefit if the cut does what I argue it will: namely, stim¬ 
ulate growth and development in California. It will lead to 
more jobs and higher standards of living " 

Alan Greenspan, chairman of the Council of Economic 
Advisers under Gerald Ford, cites another benefit: “Because 
property taxes are a component of the consumer price index, 
and because California property taxes are such a large portion 
of the national total, the proposition will cut the index by .2% 
in December—say, from an inflation rate of 7% to 6.8%." 

Less sanguine is Washington Economic Consultant Robert 
Nathan, who argues that "Proposition 13 has more to do with a 
feeling of government inefficiency” than with the tax bills. “1 
doubt that California can live with the kind of cut in services 
that is expected.” says Nathan, "and I expect an eventual rise 
in income taxes and other business taxes." 

Greenspan defends the drastic ?hedicine prescribed by 
Proposition 13. Says he; "Such brutal sledge-hammer tec' 



Proposition 13 pinches the schools 
hard becavne the property tax contributes 
heavily to their annual operations (about 
half of the $1.4 billion spent by Los An¬ 
geles schools each year, for example). Yet 
the teachers' loud complaints may be pre¬ 
mature. California school districts spent 
SS.l" billion in all last year, and Propo¬ 
sition 13 will cause a $2.86 billion cut 
—about 35''<'r. But State School Superin¬ 
tendent Wilson Riles is trying to persuade 
the legislature to earmark more than $2 
billion of the state surplus for education. 
If he succeeds, the net impact on schools 
will be a cut of only 10% or so. 

What will Sacramento do? Governor 
Brown has proposed measures to cut state 
spending by $715 million, which would be 
channeled to lower levels. ‘'We're cutting 
into the btme and marrow," said Brown. 
On lop of a previously announced ban on 
hiring, he called last week for a wage 
freeze for all state workers, a 9.8'^^ 
general cut in all state operating 
expenses, and a $256 million slash 
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in state stmort for health and welfare 
programs. Thclegitisture may cut deeper 
into Brown's budget than he wants, reduc¬ 
ing the money available for a sute arts 
council, his powerful consumer affairs de¬ 
partment and the state energy commis¬ 
sion. The cuts will mean that there will be 
no repeat of such past grants as $ 1,0p0 for 
creating an underwater instrument to ser¬ 
enade whales and dolphins off the coast 
north of San Francisco, and $700 for a 
group to stage plays in laundromats. 

A general agreement on how to dis¬ 
burse the state surplus seems within reach. 
The schools are likely to get the $2 bil¬ 
lion they are seeking. Another $2 billion, 
plus whatever extra Brown can save from 
the budget, may be distributed among spe¬ 
cial local districts and counties. Beyond 
that, Brown wants to set aside $1 billion 
for a loan fund to meet local cash-flow 
problems. If agreement is reached, it 
would only be a stopgap solution for 
the first year of the crisis. Since Prop¬ 
osition 13 prevents future local 
tax^ from rising beyond 1% a 
year, the real crush would 
come later—when there 
might not be a state rev¬ 
enue surplus. 

To a great ex¬ 
tent the increas¬ 
ing number of 
court tests, 
doomsday 
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niques turn out to be necessary to prevent government from 
continuing to increase its share of overall economic activity " 
Washington University Economist Murray L. Weidenbaum 
agrees, "If government doesn't cut rates, people have to do it.” 

M any of the experts would have preferred other tax-cutting 
measures. Heller says he would have voted for the 
defeated Proposition 8. which promised smaller (30''f) proper¬ 
ty tax cuts—only to homeowners, not the owners of commer¬ 
cial and industrial property, who pay 48% of California prop¬ 
erly taxes. Heller notes that California homeowners eventually 
will be paying higher taxes relative to commercial-industrial 
properties, since private residences change hands more often 
than factories and office buildings; with each sale, a property 
may be reassessed and its taxes may rise. Says Heller of the dis¬ 
parity; "An abomination." Weidenbaum counters that "by re¬ 
ducing business costs. Proposition 13 ought to spur business ex¬ 
pansion and employment." Sprinkel favors a propq^l defeated 
by California voters in 1973 limiting total state spending to a 
fixed percentage of personal income in the state. Both Sprinkel 
and Weidenbaum also argue that federal income taxes ought to 


^yeland Schoots President Amol^PbikMy 

Two weeks o/classes, and then what? 

forecasts and strike threats in California 
are rearguard actions by embittered offi¬ 
cials who want to punish what some call 
the "pointy-headed voters " for creating 
economic chaos But voters elsewhere 
seem ready to create the same sort of sit¬ 
uation. In the wake of Proposition 13, the 
Charleston Daily Mail asked West Vir¬ 
ginians in a poll' "Would you approve 
abolishing a large chunk of state (axes 
knoiving that it would mean curtailment 
of many public services’’" The result' 552 
said yes, 38 no. Plainly, voters across the 
U.S. have found a club, or a two-by-foui, 
to drive home a message. No matter how 
vague the message may be- Which ser¬ 
vices should be cut’ By how much’’ 
—the rebellious voters of "78 do not seem 
likely to relinquish that club easily. ■ 


be indexed to inflation Otherwise, says 
Weidenbaum, "if you get a 6% cost of 
living increase, chances are your income 
tax will go up more than 6%. thus giving Washington a positive 
stake in inflation." 

The economists agree that Proposition I will weaken lo¬ 
cal governments by increasing their dependence on state and 
federal funds. Warns Nathan "As the stale government be¬ 
comes a more important source of revenue, more politics will 
be introduced into the allocation of funds." Still, argues Wei¬ 
denbaum. "it was a ridiculous situation where the government 
was collecting money faster than they could sensibly spend it, 
so 1 don't think those who want to control the situation should 
be pul on the defensive" Notes Sprinkel 'll will make local 
government more dependent on state linancing. but u will also 
cut down state spending. If ihe states run protiacted deficits, 
the quality of their bonds will go down and the interest lates 
they pay will go up, so the market provides a built-in mecha¬ 
nism to force state governments to live w ithin their budgets ' 
Concedes Alan Greenspan ’1 am uncomfortable Ixicausc 
local governments will be more dependent on stale and fed¬ 
eral governments. Still, if 1 had to choose between nothing at 
all or Proposition 13 and a weakening of local goveinmeni, I 
must say that I would prefer Proposition 13 " 
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President Carter being weicomed by General Omar Torrijos In Panama City 

is^es. Addresses and Pr oto col 

On the road, a sense of verve and a moment of euphoria 


iva Jimmv' ttolu y/wwr' 'shouted 
W lens of thousands of exuberant Pan¬ 
amanians last week as they greeted Jim¬ 
my Carter at a rally in Panama City’s 
Cinco de Mayo Pla/a While the Pres¬ 
ident beamed. Strongman Omar Torrijos 
kissed Rosalynn and declared that her 
husband "had the courage to throw him¬ 
self without a parachute into the pages of 
history " It was a euphoiic moment, the 
high point of a week in which Carter 
moved with energy and briskness through 
a busy schedule of diplomatic and domes- 
I tic events 

I He slatted out at the White House, 
svhere he warmly welcomed India’s frail¬ 
looking but still vigorous Prime Minister, 
the 82-year-old Morarji Desai Carter 
j praised his Indian guest for having will¬ 
ingly gone to jail rather than succumb 
I to the restrictions on freedom during 
the period of hmergcncy Rule under then 
Prime Minister Indira Gandhi Desai re¬ 
sponded that both India and the U.S 
were bound by "an unshakable com¬ 
mitment to the dignity of the individual" 

- an endorsement of Carter’s position 
on human rights 

{ The following day, at his Washington 
' press conference. Carter once again ad- i 
I dressed himself to the growing strain 1 
! between the U S and Russia and de- j 
fended his Administration's attacks on j 
Cuban adventurism in Africa iser j 
WoittD) He also urged Congress to re- ; 
peal the embargo on U,S arms to Tur- j 
I key In a strongly phra,sed statement, he ! 
I said that the embargo had "weakened | 
the cohesivencss and the readiness of I 
NATO ’ Lnding the ban. said Carter, I 
would be "the most immediate and ur¬ 
gent foreign policy decision" of the leg¬ 
islative session 

I Two days later, tough talk was re- 
I placed by evangelical eloquence as Born 


Again Christian Carter went to Atlanta, 
where he addressed an audience of some 
8.500 from his own denomination, the 
Southern Baptist Convention Many of 
them were delegates representing the de¬ 
nomination’s more than 13 million mem¬ 
bers at a meeting to plan an ambitious 
campaign, which is backed by Carter, to 
proclaim the Christian message to every¬ 
one on earth by the year 2000. The Pres¬ 
ident spoke quietly to his "brothers and 
sisters in Christ ” about the role of faith 
in politics Said he: "The great outward 
journey of our nation is based on an in¬ 
ward journey, the peace that issues from 


an inner strength of awareness of the will 
of God. We cannot proceed without it." 
He was warmly applauded when he add¬ 
ed: ”1 have never detected or experienced 
any conflict between God's will and my 
political duties” 

I mmediately after the address, the Pres¬ 
ident flew to Panama City to exchange 
the instruments of ratification of the Pan¬ 
ama Canal treaties with General Torri¬ 
jos. The city was tense and under tight 
security as Carter arrived. Sentiment 
against the treaties among anti-Torrjjos 
Panamanians had been increased early in 
the week by the dramatic return from ex¬ 
ile in Miami of former Panamanian Pres¬ 
ident Amulfo Arias, a fervid opponent of 
the pacts. Two nights before Carter’s ar¬ 
rival. students who opposed the treaties 
had fought for severaJ hours with treaty 
supporters at the University of Panama 
Two people were killed and 15 injured be¬ 
fore national guardsmen finally restored 
order. 

l or much of the week, government 
workers had been scrubbing anti-U.S. slo¬ 
gans (samples CARTER GO IIOMF' and 
PANAMA si' CARim NO') from walls. But 
by the time that Air Force One landed at 
Tocumen International Airport, Torrijos’ 
troops had chased the antitreaty students 
into hiding, and the government had 
brought thousands of supporters into Pan¬ 
ama City, including peasants from rural 
provinces and Indians from the San Bias 
Islands Several hundred schoolchildren, 
wearing yellow and brown uniforms, 
roared, "Viva Jimmy' Viva Omar'"asCar- 
ter embraced Torrijos on a flower-strewn 
red carpet Later Carter told the crowd 
at the signing ceremony "We, the people 
of the U S . and you. the people of Pan- 


Flrst Taxpayer's Return for 1977 

S hortly before Jimmy Carter’s press conference last week. Wife Rosalynn 
stopped by the Oval Office with some good news. An IRS audit of the Car¬ 
ters’ federal tax returns for I5I73. 1975 and 1976 show'ed that they owed $168.03 
in back taxes for 1975 but were due a refund of $8,971 50 on the taxes they paid 
for 1973 Next day. the White House made public the Carters’ tax return for 
1977 and a statement of their current net worth Highlights 
► Their total assets were down slightly during 1977. from $1,048,039.69 to $970,- 
857 74 Their net worth also dropped, from $822,638 55 to $795,357 74. Because 
Carter decided not to invest in securities while in office, they had $204,979.04 in 
bank accounts at the end of 1977, compared with $810.60 a year earlier. 

► Their income for 1977 totaled $498,942.29. including $236.458 32 in salary 
and expense allowances. $7.515.42 in interest from savings accounts. $137,404.69 
m royalties from his autobiography IVtiy Not the Besty and $114,282.86 in div¬ 
idends from a blind trust that manages their interest in the family peanut ware¬ 
house. The trust also reported a loss of $306,271 during the year. 

► Their taxes for 1977 totaled $48,152.12 on a taxable income of $121,826.98. 
after deductions, primarily for the trust’s kisses and charities Their contri¬ 
butions amounted to $38,551. including $25,000 to the Carter Foundation for 
Government Affairs, Inc., which eventually will benefit students of political sci¬ 
ence, and $6,000 to the U.S. Treasury—the amount Cafter promised last year 
to donate as a token payment for 1976, when he owed no federal taxes at all. 




METAXA, the Greek Classic, has for many yyars told its 
tascinating story in the international editions of TIME. 

There are any number of excellent rea.sons for this, not 
the least of which is the fact that 89% of TIME International 
readers drink or serve alcoholic beverages in their homes. 

These are people who demand the best and have the 
income to enjoy it. So this is a classic case of a product ideally 
suited to the media that promotes it. 


for wultimtioml imrketiug 







You ore looking at some of Asia’s future leaders. 


Thcbe are some of the post-graduate students study- tional community, an experience which contributes 

ing in Diploma, Masters and I'kictoral programs at the significantly to the education process and helps create 

Asian Institute of Technology, Bangkok, Thailand. better understanding among the peoples of Asia. 

AlT’s students from 23 nations include .some of the re- AlT's major objective is service—to serve Asia to 
gion’s best graduates who, after receiving graduate de- the greatest extent possible. This is central to the aca- 
grees from AIT, usually return to work in their home demic programs, the research programs, and the con- 
countries. About 5% have left to work outside Asia. tinuing education activities—all developed with an 

Once techniques have been mastered, emphasis is eye to Asia’s special needs, 
placed on their application to the conditions of the The Institute’s scholarship program is supjxsrted by 

region. This is especially evident in the selection of many governments and private organizations. It 

research topics. In some cases, these are directly enables donors to assist students from a broad spec- 

related to the professional work to which the student trum of Asian countries and, therefore, the develop- 

will return after graduation; in others, they may form merit of the region as a whole. 

a part of a larger stiidy being undertaken by the Insti- For further information, please write to the Public 

tute within its growing spon.sored-rc.search program. Relations Office, Asian Institute of Technology, 

All AIT students live on campus in an interna- P. O. Box 2754, Bangkok, Thailand. 
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ama, still have history to make togeth¬ 
er,” Torrijos called the treaty a “transcen¬ 
dental moment” in his country's history. 

When Carter visited the U S -ruled 
Canal 2^ne. his speech was boycotted by 
many Americans who worked m the area 
and who had bitterly opposed the trea¬ 
ties. Speaking to an audience composed 
mainly of U.S. military personnel and 
their families. Carter stressed that the job 
rights of the American civilians would be 
protected The President may have made 
fewconverts that day. but throughout his 
trip he managed to exude a sense of en¬ 
ergy, verve and diplomatic savvy. ■ 

Fishy Reprieve 

The snail darter wins—for now 

W ork on the $116 million Tellico 
Dam across the I ittle Tennessee 
River was nearly finished in 1973 when 
an ichthyologist discovered the snail dart¬ 
er, a threc-inch species of perch whose 
only known natural habitat is the 17 miles 
of water l^ehind the dam. Completing the 
project would create a stagnant lake, kill¬ 
ing the 10,000 liny fish, the snail darter be¬ 
came a protected species under the fed¬ 
eral Endangered Species Act in 1975, and 
construction was halted last year Law¬ 
yers for the Tennessee Valley Authority 
went to court, arguing that no fish was 
more important than the dam 

Last week the U S Supreme Court 
ruled 6 to 3 m favor of the snail darter s 
right to life Wrote Chief Justice Warren 
Burger "The plain intent of Congress was 
to halt and reverse the trend toward ex¬ 
tinction " In dissent. Justice Lewis Pow¬ 
ell noted dryly that this meant vital fed¬ 
eral projects would have to be canceled if 
they "threaten some endangered cock¬ 
roach." Indeed, the decision could affect 
at least eleven other projects, including 
the protxised $690 million Uickey- 
Lincoln Dam in Maine, which would 
endanger the Furbish lousewort, a rare 


The victorious snail darter (shown actual size) 

The court supports its rip/it to hfe. 

plant that resembles the snapdragon 
But sentiment is growing in Congress 
to change the law. One amendment, 
backed by Tennessee Republican Senator 
Howard Baker, would enable a review 
committee to waive the law when an "ir¬ 
resolvable conflict" arose, as in the case 
of the Tellico Dam. “If all else fails." said 
Tennessee Governor Ray Blanton, "we’ll 
promote it as the world’s largest monu- 
menttotheworld'ssmallestfish.” ■ 


Ujte d States 

The Presidency/Hugh Sidey 

Enlightenment—in Living Coior 

T hey have done strange and wonderful things in the U.S Capitol. Baked bread. 

tended wounded, hawked mousetraps, even passed legislation. One day in 
1844 Samuel F.B Morse, with IXillcy Madison and Henry Clay kibiudng. tapped 
out a message to Baltimore over a wire and the world changed. 

It was not precisely the same sort of thing, but in one of the shadowy cham¬ 
bers below the Capitol steps a cluster of young men and women last week were 
doing their best to nudge society toward a bit more enlightenment. 

They hunched over keybtiards, scanned television sets, and watched a curved 
curtain of vivid color on a 4-ft. by 6-ft. screen profile of the U.S.—its taxes, in¬ 
come, bank deposits, drugstore sales, crops, ethnic origins, age, employment, ed¬ 
ucation. mobile homes, and infinite combinations of all this and more. 

"There is the tax revolt.” whispered one congressional aide as the scene be¬ 
fore him flickered into bursts of bright color, lightly sprinkled in the Northeast 
but growing into an explosion of vtvid pink over all of California. 

Richard Harden, a 6-ft. 4-in. Georgian, coiled himself on one of the hard 
chairs in the stuffy little room and smiled. Population figures flowed into color 
patterns and years were compressed into seconds There was the picture of the 
great Middle Western popula¬ 
tion hemorrhage, the flight to 
the Sunbelt If only Govern¬ 
ment planners a few years ago 
had been able to watch the 
trend and track it. as Harden 
was doing right then, federal 
responses might have been far 
more on target, less expensive. 

Harden worked in state 
government with Jimmy Car¬ 
ter as commissioner of human 
resources and became the 
White House head of Admin¬ 
istration and Information 
Management. He kx>ked out 
his window one day and cor- Computer diapUyslMwji%CaUfoniia property taxes 
rcctly figured he now lived in 

the middle of the single largest repository of information the world has ever 
known Harden knew there were mountains of narrative, statistical and graph¬ 
ic facts in the Census Bureau and every major department and agency, up on Cap¬ 
itol Hill, in the I ibrary of Congress. Vet when he tried to meld this information 
into instant guidance for the White House, it look weeks, not minutes Harden 
began to search for some better way to mine this lode. Systems experts like the 
Senate’s John Swearingen, the Library of Congress’s Robert Chartrand and of¬ 
ficials at the Census Bureau had the same notion. NASA’s Goddard Space Flight 
Center provided the advanced computer mapping. In two feverish months the 
data was taped and circuits set up linking Goddard and the Capitol 

An information system plugged into the huge federal apparatus, which has 
nerve ends in every city and hamlet, could do for political leadership what the 
jet plane has done for diplomacy or satellites for the spy business 

Crime could quickly be charted and compared with income, housing weath¬ 
er. ethnic background. Disease could be instantly correlated with age, neigh- 
borhtxxl. pollution. Economic models and projections could be formed, expand¬ 
ed. mixlified as planners sat at the table. Only imagination would limit the 
computcri/.ed probing of U.S society. Maybe more important than anythmg, 
said Harden, would be the ability of the President to see where federal dollars 
arc sent. Then, within weeks, he could sample results of the programs and be 
able to foresee successor failure in time to correct the Government’s course 

People's altitudes and shifting political perceptions, as catalogued in the Gal¬ 
lup and Harris polls, could even be crank^ into a central information system. 
That of course suggests some Strangelovian scenes such as Hamilton Jordan, Car¬ 
ter’s top pol, in a domestic command bunker, farm Ixxms up on the computer con¬ 
sole. phone in hand, lights flashing across huge screens: "Get Strauss out to 
Pittsburgh. The steel areas are angry red . Tell Califano to shut up on to¬ 
bacco. North Carolina has dropped ofiT the map . Can Brown pump some de¬ 
fense contracts into the West Coast’’ Unemployment is edging up . For God's 
sake, is Bergland loose again'? Kansas is turning blue. . ' 
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UnKed Slates 



Is Solzhenitsyn Right? 


Not since Secretary of State George C. 
Marshall outlined the plan that was to 
raise Europe from the ashes has a com¬ 
mencement speaker stirred as much atten¬ 
tion as has the exiled Russian author Al¬ 
exander Solzhenitsyn. Both speeches were 
delivered in Harvard Yard, something of 
a symbol of the Western spirit of inqui¬ 
ry and humanism. The two speeches 
were separated by 3! years—hut also by 
an immeasurable philosophical abyss. 
Marshall in 1947 was calling on the 
U.S.. the world's supreme democracy, to 
turn its resources and energies to the 
rescue of an exhausted, endangered 
continent. Solzhenitsyn in 1978 was 
scourging the U.S. for spearheading 
the decline of the West 

Now living near Cavendish, 
Vt.. the Nobel prizewinning novel¬ 
ist attacked American democracy, 
whose restrictions have, in his 
view, ensured that "mediocrity tri¬ 
umphs. " He chided the U S. for "a 
decline in courage," particularly 


"among the ruling groups and the intellectual elite" — a point that 
must have stung his audience. He spoke scathingly of America s in¬ 
toxication with "habitual extreme safety and well-being": its de¬ 
votion to the letter of the law. which paralyzes the country's ability 
' 'to defend itself against the corrosion ofevil'the absorption of the 
Western press with "gossip, nonsen.se. vain talk. " 

In the East, he said, people "are becoming firmer and strong¬ 
er. " while in the West they are being sapped by "today's mass liv¬ 
ing habits ... by the revolting invasion of publicity, by TV stupor 
and hr intolerable music " His mes.suge "No weapons ... can 
help the West until it overcomes its loss of will power .. To de¬ 
fend oneself, one must also be ready to die. there is little such read¬ 
iness in a society rai.sed in the cult of material well-being. "At the 
heart of these problems, as he .sees it, is the "rationalistic hu¬ 
manism " rooted in the Renaissance and the Enlightenment, when 
turned our hacks upon the Spirit and embraeed all that is ma¬ 
terial with excessive zeal ” Such materialistic development, he 
added, impels us inevitably from liherali.sm to radicalism to so¬ 
cialism. and finally to Communism. Even if we are spared war, Sol¬ 
zhenitsyn concluded, we face another calamity— "a despiritual- 
ized and irreligious humanistic consciousness." 

Quite a rap at Western democracy, particularly the U.S. ver¬ 
sion How valid are Solzhenitsyn '.s criticisms? Time asked eight 
Americans—all members of "the ruling groups and the intel¬ 
lectual elite "that Solzhenitsyn was scolding—to re.spond. 


Charles Frankel: An Image of Heaven 

Assistant Secretary of State under Lyndon Johnson, Frankel is a 
professor of philo.sophy and public affairs at Columbia and head 
of the National Humanities Center in North Carolina. 

W ^hai Solzhenitsyn sees in the West 
is there to be seen, and it is taw¬ 
dry and ominous: an anxious and fran¬ 
tic hedonism; a stress on individual rights 
without a corresponding emphasis on 
personal discipline or social responsibil¬ 
ity; an intellectual culture given to ex¬ 
ercises in autism and flights into fanta¬ 
sy. Solzhenitsyn speaks of a loss of “civil 
courage" in the West. He is right if he 
means intellectual and moral malaise, a 
loss of faith in precisely the habits of 
thought and behavior responsible for our 
most distinctive achievements—intellec- Frankel 
tual discipline, belief in the possibility of 
objectivity and public spirit, a respect for competence and sim¬ 
ple enjoyment of the rare prize of liberty. 

But Solzhenitsyn apparently docs not have such things in 
mind. The heart of his criticism of the West is its secularism. 
The Middle Ages represented an “intolerable despotic re¬ 
pression of man's physical nature.” In revenge, we in the 
West "turned our backs upon the spirit and embraced all that 
IS material with excessive and unwarranted zeal. " i do not 
read the past that way. and I read the present and future 
differently. 

The Renaissance, modem science, the Age of Adventure, 
and capitalist enterprise were all revolts against the spiritual 
and intellectual oppressiveness of the medieval period. And it 
was the corruption of medieval religious institutions, the world¬ 
liness of the Vatican, the venality of monks and the materi¬ 
alism of priests that sparked the Protestant and Catholic Ref- 
oHnations. It is against this background that the transcendent 
role of seers and prophets like Solzhenitsyn is to be un¬ 
derstood, What Solzhenitsyn has in his mind’s eye is not sim* 
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ply that more of us should be religious It is a theocracy. 

Solzhenitsyn is right to remind us that we are divided from 
the Soviet system by profound moral disagreements and not only 
by political conflicts. But a large nation that adopts it as policy 
that it will never compromise with Evil, can pursue this task for 
any length of time only by exhausting itself, by killing its young 
and numbing the survivors, and by lifting the arts of savagery to 
the highest. Solzhenitsyn has been through something very much 
like Hell. His imagination is fixed on an image of Heaven. It is to 
be expected that when he turns to our halfway world he will sec 
it in colors of flame red and dazzling while, and that the colors in 
between will seem to him to be illusions. 

Theodore Hesburgh: Uiq>opular Truths 

President of Notre Dame since 1952, Father Hesburgh was chair¬ 
man of the U.S Commission on Civil Rights from 1969 to 1972 

S olzhenitsyn says that we in the West 
are fed by the media only that which 
is fashionable and popular. He then pro¬ 
ceeds to feed us some highly unfashion¬ 
able and unpopular truths; “There is an 
atmosphere of moral mediocrity, . Only 
moral criteria can help the West against 
Communism’s well-planned world strat¬ 
egy ... We have placed too much hope 
in political and social reforms, only to 
find out that we were being deprived of 
our most precious possession our spir¬ 
itual life." 

These spiritual themes are ageless, 
reminiscent of Dostoyevsky. Tolstoy. 

Berdyayev, Pasternak. They are not headline grabbers, but 
subjects for serious meditation if one is to escape the moral 
mediocrity of the times. For this reminder of our best her¬ 
itage. we can well be grateful to a maif new to us as a neigh¬ 
bor, somewhat isolated, knowing us by television (ugh), but 
sharing our deepest hop^ for a better life in time and in 
eternity. 
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Archibald MacLeish; Our Will Emhiras 

Distinguished educator. Pulitzer-prizewinning poet and play¬ 
wright. MacLeish was Librarian of Congress from 1939 to 1944 
and Assistant Secretary of State from 1944 to 1945,- 

E ver since Tom Paine, the American people have had the 
counsel and advice of friends from abroad in the long Amer¬ 
ican debate about the purpose of the Republic. Was our Rev¬ 
olution. as Jefferson believed to his life’s end, a “signal of arous¬ 
ing men to burst the chains, " or was it simply a War of In¬ 
dependence, as John Adams kept saying? Tom Paine was on 
Jefferson's side in that. Was it “the Union” we were struggling 
to preserve, as Webster thought, in the years before the Civil 
War, or was Mr. Lincoln right at Gettysburg? Scores of English 
writers told us what to think about that issue. And now that we 
are a great power, leader of the free world in its confrontation 
with the most powerful and repressive police state in modern his¬ 
tory. the debate goes on and the counsel and advice go with it. 
Are we responsible for the revolution of mankind which our Rev¬ 
olution launched? Solzhenitsyn spoke to us of that at Harvard 
at a great commencement under crimson banners in the June 
rain. 

Solzhenitsyn is one of the most admirable men alive—a 
fine novelist, which means a trained and disciplined observer 
of the realities of human life—a man of noble spirit and un¬ 
rivaled courage—a truly heroic figure who has suffered some¬ 
thing close to martyrdom for his convictions. But Solzhenitsyn, 
unlike many of his predecessors in ear¬ 
lier generations, knows little of our 
American lives or of ourselves. His con¬ 
cern. understandably, is with his native 
country in its agony. He is an exile from 
the state police, an exile of the human 
spirit. 

And he judges the Republic as such 
an exile would Are we prepared, he asks, 
to oppose the tyranny which now rules 
Holy Russia and all the East of Europe'^ 
Are we'prepared to risk our lives in such 
a struggle? Have we the courage? Or are 
we so softened by our generation of af- 
MacLelfh fluence. by our secular indifference to the 

human spirit, that we dare not fight"' But 
though he asks these daring questions here—at Harvard—in a 
village in Vermont where he now lives—he is not truly here to j 
ask them He sees few Americans, speaks little English, and 
what he knows of the Republic he knows not from human wit¬ 
nesses but from television programs, which present their de¬ 
pressing parody of American life to him as they present it also 
to us but with this difference—that we know the parody for 
what it is. 

He reproves us for faults which would not be faults if he could 
talk to his neighbors in Vermont, to his fellow writers, his fellow 
men. We are irresponsible, he tells us. We put our freedom first, 
before our responsibility. But if he c-ould talk to us. he would re¬ 
alize that we put our freedom first before our responsibility be¬ 
cause we are a free people—because a free people is a people that 
rules itself—because it must decide for itself what its responsi¬ 
bilities arc—because there is no one else to decide this for us 
—neither the state police nor a state church nor anyone. 

If he could talk to us—if he had talked to us—he would 
know that we are not irresponsible, that we establish our re¬ 
sponsibilities for ourselves, seriously, painfully oRen. 

And the same thing is true of our national will, which Sol¬ 
zhenitsyn talked to us about at Harvard on that June day in 
the cod rain. We have lost it, he told us. as though he had ques¬ 
tioned us and knew our minds. But he had not question^ us 
and he did not know our minds. It is less than 40 years since 
the Second World War faced us with an issue which would 
have tom us apart had we not been free and so answerable to 
ourselves and to each other. We tesolved that issue. We reached 
an agreement with each other abaft what we had to do. We 
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did it. We reached the highest point in our history. And 
we have not changed. We have not changed in that one 
goieration and wilt not change in another or another. 

If Solzhenitsyn had talked to us—to a few of his neighbors 
in that village in Vermont—three or Ibur of these who respect 
and admire him throughout the country—he would not have 
spoken those sentences at Harvard. He would have learned 
that we know who we are and what we have to become. He 
would have learned that we have not lost our will as a people 
—that it is precisely our will as a people which makes us tnie 
believers in that human spirit for which he means to speak. 

Daniel J. Boorstin: The Courage to Doubt 

Now Librarian of Congress. Boorstin wrote the Pulitzer-prize- 
winning The Americans and the more recent The Republic of 
Technology. 

W ^e are lucky to be able to provide 
Solzhenitsyn a platform for his dys¬ 
peptic comments on us. George Bernard 
Shaw, who endeared himself to Ameri¬ 
cans by the pungency of his contempt, 
gave away the secret: "To rouse their ea¬ 
ger interest, their distinguished consider¬ 
ation and their undying devotion, all that 
is necessary is to hold them up to the rid¬ 
icule of the rest of the universe " 

The quickie sociologist is apt to tell 
us more of his own problems than of ours. 

Since Solzhenitsyn s life has been unhap¬ 
pily shaped by hard distinctions and per- Boorstin 
secuting dogma, he is understandably 
tempted to overvalue those weapons. He has become his own 
kind of hard dogmatist. He has brought with him the crusade 
that has cursed the older world. He seeks unity, virtue, moral¬ 
ity. uniformity, dignity and—above all—"the right not to know" 
But these have very little to do with the mixed virtues—the vir¬ 
tues of compromise, decency, self-doubt, experiment—the me¬ 
andering quest for community that has tantalized our Amer¬ 
ican world of second chances. 

Solzhenitsyn’s own experience seduces him to hope that the 
cure for evil totalitarianism—which does not tolerate people 
like him—may be a good totalitarianism which will ban “in¬ 
accurate” journalists, will keep “pornography, enme and hor¬ 
ror” off the television screen, and will protect consumers against 
the free market. But how? 

Whatever he may tell us of hunsclf, he says very little about 
us. He has missed the point This immigrant nation attests the 
novel possibility that people can be held together, their com¬ 
munity strengthened and deepened, not by homogeneity but by 
diversity. The courage we inherit from our Jeffersons and Lin¬ 
colns and others is not the Solzhenitsyn courage of the true be¬ 
liever, but the courage to doubt. 

George Meany: No Voice More Eloquent 

[Resident of the afl cio since 1955. Meany was the first official 
of any major U.S. organization to invite Solzhenitsyn to speak 
after his abrupt expulsion from the Soviet Union in 1974 

I am proud that it was the An.-cio that 

provided Alexander Solzhenitsyn m -'S 

with the first major platform for his » !• 

speechestothe American people We for- t * 

get how violently Solzhenitsyn provoked It, 
the knee-jerk minds ofthe day. immersed 
as they were in an unhealthy mixture of ^ 
post-Viet Nam guilt and a fashionable 

anli-anti-Communism emanating not .. j 

only from the left but from American ''WVa||||||| 

businessmen hell-bent on trade with the 
Soviet Union. ileaiiy 
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umed states 


I do nu( agree with everything he says, but I would urge the 
knee jerkers to tread warily His prophetic voice has turned out 
to be tightei than their cliches of yesterday. Opponents of the 
Viet Nam War will not like to hear that "members of the U S. an¬ 
tiwar movement wound up being involved in the betrayal of 
Far Lastern nations, m gcmvide and in the suffering today im¬ 
posed on 30 million people there " Nor will certain journalists 
want ti' lieai these questions "What sort of responsibility does 
a journalist have ’ If he has misled public opinion or the Gov¬ 
ernment b) inaccurate information or wrong conclusions, do 
we know ofany cases of recognition and rectification ofsuch mis- 
takes '" Like it or not, Solzhenitsyn is right 

i would agree with Solzhenitsyn's charge that the West has 
experienced a decline in courage I do not believe this decline is 
as deep or pervasive as Stil/heoitsyn stimetimes implies, but 
there is no doubt that American ptilicy low'ard the world’s to- 
talitaruins has been excessively accommtxJating in recent years. 

No man who has passed through the intense moral expe¬ 
rience of the can emerge to tind the moral sensitivity or re- 

sjxtnsiveness of the West adequate But 1 do not think that we 
are spiritually exhausted or that any exhaustion can be ascribed 
to our material progress Labor’s contribution to this progress 
has been large and indispensable, and I cannot recognize any m- 
compaiibility between material and spiritual well-being 

Finally, I agree with Solzhenitsyn that the Last should not 
model itself on the West But that is not the issue in world pol¬ 
itics today The issue is whether the people of the Soviet Union, 
of China, of Cuba and of the other totalitarian countries can 
win the right to decide for themselves what model they wish to 
follow Fundamentally, this is an issue of human rights, of free¬ 
dom. In the stimggle to win these rights, no voice has been 
more eloquent or elTcctivc than Alexander Solzhenitsyn’s 

Sicfaiey Hook: Above All, Freedom 

' A senior research Jellow at the Hoover histitution on War, Rev¬ 
olution and Peace at Stanford University. Hook is emeritus pro¬ 
fessor of philosophy at !s'ew York University. 

I wholeheartedly agree with the moral 
and political values expressed in Sol¬ 
zhenitsyn’s Harvard address 1 share 
many of his political judgments as well. 

My disagreements with him are mainly 
philosophical Commitment to freedom 
and a humane society does not require 
acceptance of a religious faith or sub¬ 
scription to any theological or metaphys¬ 
ical creed Morality is logically indepen¬ 
dent of religion To be sure, a free siKiety 
is one that cherishes religious freedom, 
but this embraces not only a right to be¬ 
lieve but a right to disbelieve. 

.Solzhenitsyn speaks in the tradition 
of IDosloyevsky, who taught that if man did not worship God, 
he would worship the devil or himself in the form of Caesar. 
This IS a dubious ground for the pluralistic beliefs essential to a 
democracy Oigamzed religions in the past have supported des¬ 
potism, and some churchmen in our own time still do 

In political life freedom confiicts with freedom; for exam¬ 
ple, the right to know may conflict with the right to privacy. 
That is why I agree with Solzhenitsyn that we cannot make an 
absolute of any specific good or freedom except the freedom of in¬ 
telligence Solzhenitsyn calls upon the West to stress obliga¬ 
tions rather than rights. Our overriding obligation must be to 
“the moral obligation to be intelligent ’’ 

Solzhenitsyn has been falsely accused of calling for a holy 
war against Communism. He is tn fact calling for a resolute de¬ 
fense of freedom as our best hope for an honorable peace. We 
should have learned by now that peace at any price means ab¬ 
ject surrender to brutal aggression. In essence Solzhenitsyn’s 
view is no different from President John Kennedy's early dec¬ 
laration about freedom or from that of Winston Churchill. 



Solzhenitsyn is right in his denunciation of the double 
standard of morality that prevails in the academy. Contrast 
the silence about the genocide in Cambodia and about re¬ 
pression in Cuba and Viet Nam with the stormy agitation 
about South Korea or South Africa Solzhenitsyn is right in 
decrying- our failure of nerve. He is saying that any society 
that makes mere survival the be-all and end-aU of life will 
sacrifice everything that makes life worth living. He is warn¬ 
ing us that wht^ver values comfort, property or security above 
freedom when it is threatened will lose not only their freedom 
but their comfort, property and security, loo. It is a message 
worth taking to heart 

Jerzy Kosinski: The Disenchanted Pilgrim 

! A Polish novelist who became a naturalized American citizen 
in 1965. Kosinski won the National Book Award in Fiction in 
1969for Steps, and ts also the author of The Painted Bird 

A m 1. a child of Luropean fascism, a 
survivor of Hiller’s Holocaust, a stu¬ 
dent in Stalin's spiritual ^nlaxs. ready to 
reject the freedom 1 have enjoyed in this 
nation for 20 years because .Solzhenitsyn 
tells us that here "the defense of individ¬ 
ual rights has reached such extremes as 
to make society as a whole defenseless 
against certain individuals Am I. who 
have passed half of my life at the mercy 
of totaliiarian authority, really to feel that 
my personal freedom in this country is 
now" endangered because, as Solzhenitsyn 
regrets, "a statesman who wants l»> 
achieve something important or highly 
constructive has to move cautiously and even timidly Am I. 
who came of age in Faster n Luroise in the period of inflicted mo¬ 
rality. really to fear danger ‘to the human soul" from what Sol¬ 
zhenitsyn calls "today's mass living habits”’ Am I not here the 
master of my soul' 

Sharing with Solzhenitsyn a despair over the milljon.s who 
perished m totalitarian hands (including all but three members 
of my once numerous family). I nevertheless believe that he has 
failed to comprehend that often democracy is at best a shifting 
slate between the tyranny it overthrew and the tyranny it might 
become Even though freedom, tolerance and other qualities 
might be termed democracy’s adjusted faults, these are by far to 
be preferred to the rigid correctitude of totalitarianism Like a 
writer’s woik. freedom exists only when it is constantly interpret¬ 
ed—even misinterpreted 

Barbara Tuchman: America's Savonarola 

Historian and author. Tuchman won Pulitzers for The Guns of 
August and Stilwell and the American 
1911-45 

S olzhenitsyn is a type of Isaiah, the 
angry prophet who arises when 
mankind is seriously misbehaving to de¬ 
nounce the age and its sins. People like to 
be scolded, especially when their con¬ 
science IS bad—as it is in this last quarter 
of the terrible 20lh century. This explains 
the Solzhenitsyn cult. He is fashionable; 
he IS our Savonarola. I do not believe ev¬ 
erything he says about Western society, 
although it is useful to hear his strictures; 
they make us think. Relatively speaking, 
however. I think America has gt^ qual¬ 
ities. perhaps less operative now thah 
they might be, but inherent, nonetheless. 

1 would rather live in America than anywhere else 1 could think 
of—and so, evidently, would Solzhenitsyn. i 
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Gator Aid 

For 16 years. Florida protect¬ 
ed alligators from hunters as an 
endangered species The reptiles 
have multiplied mightily, increas¬ 
ing their numbers to an estimated 
halfa million today. But the slate's 
human population also has been 
expanding rapidly, and contrac¬ 
tors have been filling in swamps 
and marshes for real estate devel¬ 
opments. The result- the once en¬ 
dangered species became an en¬ 
dangering one, venturing onto golf 
courses and into backyard swim¬ 
ming piKils. Last year there were twelve 
unprovoked attacks by gators on humans. 
One victim, a man who had been clean¬ 
ing weeds from his dock, died. 


Now the reclassification of gators 
as a threatened species has enabled Flor¬ 
ida to hire trappers to thin them out in 
areas where they arc causing serious 


problems. Even some conserva¬ 
tionists support the trappers Says 
Johnny Jones, executive director 
of the Florida Wildlife Associa¬ 
tion: "There are so many alliga¬ 
tors that they are eating each 
other.” 

One of the first victims of the 
new program was a l2-ft. gator 
that had become a favorite of 
schiwlchildren in Green Cove 
Springs. Aghast officials called in 
a trapper after learning that the 
kids were serving up poodles and 
other neighborhood pets to their 
friend as snacks. Says Wildlife Bi¬ 
ologist Tommy Hines: 'He was not afraid 
of anybody Every time sirmebody came 
up to him. he thought it was time for 
dinner " 


“Men of Good Stature” 



The 800 members of the Circumnav- ' 
igators Club in New York City include 
Senator Barry Cioldwater. who walked 
around the world both ways at the Stiuth 
Pole: Astronaut Neil Armstrong, who 
holds the record for the highest circum¬ 
navigation; and Admiral James Calvert, 
who circled under the North Pole’s ice¬ 
cap aboard the nuclear submarine Skate. 
But last week the 76-year-old club 
snubbed a sailor who traveled around the 
world alone in a 53-ft. sloop because the 
mariner was ineligible to join the club, 
which restricts membership to "men of 
good stature." 

Naomi James, 29, a native of New 
Zealand, made the voyage in 272 days 
aboard the Express Crusader, accompa¬ 
nied by her kitten Boris and a slack of 
Rod Stewart tape recordings. Upon hear¬ 
ing about her feat. Explorer Tristan Jones, 
who has circumnavigated the globe three 


times, urged club officials to wire congrat¬ 
ulations to James When they refused, he 
huffily withdrew his application for mem¬ 
bership and denounced the members as 
“bloody old fogies who've gone around the 
world once in a steamer. " 

As far as Naomi James is concerned, 
she needs neither the club nor Jones to 
make her world go round. Said she: 'T ve 
never heard of the Circumnavigators Club 
or of the people who are making all the 
fuss. It seems to be a lot of men stirring 
up trouble among themselves.” 


Shouldering Chips 

To settle a crinkly bag of lawsuits over 
illegal price fixing. 1 aura Scudder’s Frito- 
Lay, Granny Goose f oods and five other 
manufacturers of potato chips and torti¬ 
lla chips agreed to refund $3.8 million to 
retailers and $2 2 million to consumers 
in Arizona. California and Nevada. Com¬ 
pany records listed ihe retailers involved, 
so that was no problem But how to han¬ 
dle the refunds to consumers'.’ 

After three years of work on the dis¬ 
tribution problem, company officials ini¬ 
tiated a couit-prcscnbcd honor system 
They published newspaper notices ask¬ 
ing people to fill out forms categorizing 
themselves as light, medium or heavy con¬ 
sumers of chips. Heavy users were eligi¬ 
ble for a $6 30 rebate, medium users foi 
$5.30 and light users for $4 30 

The respondents proved to be remark¬ 
ably honest less than 1% broke the rules 
by filing more than one application 
Among them was a man in Fresno. Calif. 
who apparently thought he was entering 
a contest He bought 125 newspapers, 
completed the forms and mailed them all 
in. When the refund checks went out. one 
was sent to him—for $6.30. far less than 
what he had paid for the newspapers. 


Battle of the Sexes 

In Ionia, Mich, two bedfellows arc 
making for strange politics, Robert Cu¬ 
sack. 38. and his wife Beverly, 35, who 
are both real estate agents, have been ar¬ 
guing at home about politics for years. 
Now they are both running for the same 
county commission seat, he as a Dem¬ 
ocrat, she as a Republican. 

The chief issues are local land use and 
the candidates' personalities. Robert 
promises to uphold properly rights. Says 
he ‘I don’t like to see the government 
push people around." Besides, he insists 
that he is better qualified by temperament 
for the job. "1 would be more forthright, 
controversial and make more waves." Re¬ 
torts Beverly, who has attended every 
Ionia County commission meeting for the 
past four years: "Robert knows the issues, 
but I’m more informed about the facts 
and figures The government should not 
dictate to people, yet it has an important 
role to play, " If elected, she adds. ‘I’d be 
a compromiser and peacemaker " 

The Cusacks' three children are try¬ 
ing not to take sides Happily, they are 
too young to vole 
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American Scene 


in Mississippi: The KKK Suits Up 


i n the rtxMn at the Holiday Inn in Tu¬ 
pelo Miss., there are no towels But 
there is a Pv swatter w ith a sign on its han¬ 
dle that reads FOR t MF ROFNC Y L'SLONLY. 
A visitor in Tupelo gets told again and 
again. "This town could be the mixlel for 
all other Southern towns ’ On normal .Sat¬ 
urday mornings, the mam street fills up 
peaceably with shoppers, black and white, 
from all over Lee County, plus a sprin¬ 
kling of reverent tourists looking for Elvis 
Presley s birthplace 

On this Saturday morning, seven Ku 
Klux Klansmen are sitting at a table in 
the Holiday Inn cofl'oeshop eating grits 
and scrambled eggs. Wives and children 
have been put at smaller tables Out be¬ 
hind the inn. a dozen Mississippi state 
highway patrolmen arc clustered around 
the trunk of a car, joking and 
passing out bullets like jelly 
beans as they draw a day's sup¬ 
ply of ammunition. "Did you 
count 'em ' I give you 18. didn't 
T'" says one "Now. you know 
I can't count." comes the re¬ 
ply One of them tells me they 
are going to shwt skjet. 

"Yeah, down at the skeet 
march." adds another Every¬ 
one finds this hilarious 

But the people of Tupelo, 
torn between sheer incredulity 
and cold fear, do not find their 
situation funny. Tupelo (pop. 

26.500) managed to tiptoe all 
the way through the '60s with¬ 
out any civil rights trouble. 

Ever since spring, though, lo¬ 
cal blacks have been boycot¬ 
ting stores, first to protest the 
failure of the city to fire two 
white policemen accused of 
beating a black prisoner then, 
when the two resigned, to demand more 
jobs. And here is the Ku Klux Klan 
threatening a rally and cross-burning out 
side town on the very day that the Unit¬ 
ed League of North Mississippi, a black 
civil rights group, has scheduled a pro¬ 
test march. Both groups arc headed for 
the county courthouse All week little 
Southern Airway's 18-seat Metros, known 
locally as "weed eaters." have been pump¬ 
ing in from Memphis and Atlanta, load¬ 
ed with Klansmen and league supporters 
from as far away as San Francisco. 

In the Waffle House coffeeshop on 
Gloster Street. Jerry Rice groans. 'T think 
there're a lot of people like me who just 
can’t believe these guys arc still running 
around in sheets. This is 1978." Walter 
Christian, a local insurance man. grum¬ 
bles. "Why did they pick Saturday, any¬ 
way? Saturday is our busiest shopping 
day.' Most people have a deeper fear 
They are pretty sure there will be a shoot¬ 
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ing. "Life is cheaper down here than in 
the North." says Mel Blatt. who migrat¬ 
ed to Mississippi from New York a few 
years back "You don't have to do much 
to get yourself shot." 

Just before n<x>n. 600 blacks step out 
from the Springhill Missionary Baptist 
Church on Green Street and head silent¬ 
ly for the courthouse, walking three 
abreast and carrying signs reading smash 
IIIF KlAN A police helicopter whirls 
overhead The 65-member Tupelo police 
force IS stationed along the route, looking 
like a seedy version of a TV swat team. 
Most carry 12-gauge pump guns or rifles 
(some with bayonets), and several big old 
boys are bulging out of blue bulletproof 
vests. They look mad. "I walked point for 
.71 days in a row in Viet Nam." says a 


•AII6HMAN 'VISIONS ( 



Arms raised ki salute, Klansmen rli^ their blazing cross 


young black marcher. "I was tense, but 
not scared That's how 1 feel today .” 

Meanwhile, down at the auto center. 
50 K lansmen are suiting up. clumsily pull¬ 
ing robes and floppy hoods on over their 
street clothes Imperial Wi/.ard Bill Wil¬ 
kinson. a stocky little man from Denham 
Springs. La., has arrived in his long gray 
Chrysler He likes to tell people it once be¬ 
longed to President Nixon, and he usu¬ 
ally adds regretfully that it is not bullet- 
prixif A shotgun leans against the front 
seat. Boasts Klansman Gene West of San 
Antonio: "We’ve got a whole arsenal of 
guns here today, all of them concealed." 

T he number of KKK members, of 
course. IS secret. No wonder. Most of 
these Klansmen are older men. and the 
Klan’s recent attempts to pretend that it 
is a political lobby like any other have 
been a transparent failure. “Let’s face it," 
Wilkinson later tells me privately. “We 


had a couple of million members in the 
’20s. but we haven't got anywhere near 
that now We just want to get the same at¬ 
tention from the press that the blacks get." 

Finally. 50 robed Klansmen set out 
for the courthouse, just as the United 
League is leaving it. Only a few minutes 
separate them, but it is enough to avoid a 
confrontation. “It's damned hot in here,” 
one Klansman admits from under his 
htxxl. Many marching Klansmen are 
swinging clubs, and some arc carrying In- 
stamatics and snapping pictures of the 
people, black and white together, packed 
three deep on the sidewalks. The jewelry 
store down the street suddenly closes up 
as the Klansmen approach. 

At the courthouse, Mississippi Grand 
Dragon Douglas Coen, a shipping execu¬ 
tive from nearby Saucier, tells 
the crowd, “The Klan is here 
today, it was here yesterday, 
and it will be here tomoiTOw." 
Applause. "The Klan will be 
here forever!” Coen screams, 
and a few spectators hoot. Wil¬ 
kinson takes the podium and is 
saying the KKK is basically a 
Christian organization when a 
white man yells, “You symbol¬ 
ize hatred! How can you call 
yourselves Christians’?" Sud¬ 
denly the crowd rolls forward 
as several Klansmen rush the 
heckler. The police grab him 
quickly. A local newspaper¬ 
man is arrested too, for taking 
pictures of the arrest, and both 
prisoners are whisked off to 
jail. 

The KKK evening rally 
starts at 7.30 in the auditorium 
at the edge of town. Police and 
Klansmen guard the entrance. 
A country band is playing old stand-bys 
(All My Trials, Heartaches by the Num¬ 
ber). and every time they play Z)ix/e every¬ 
one stands up. Klan ladies in robes are 
selling hot dogs and Pepsi. Sometimes 
they sell KKK Tee shirts (S5) and belt 
buckles ($6). but tonight they simply hand 
out the KKK gift catalogue (“We have 
400 items"). 

At dark everyone goes outside, where 
a 25-ft. cross swathed in kerosene-soaked 
rags stands in a field. Rifle-toting Klans¬ 
men guard the perimeter. The others but¬ 
ton up the face panels on their hoods. Wil¬ 
kinson rehearses them, but they are 
awkward at the ritual. As they wave their 
arms, they look a bit like high school 
cheerleaders learning a pom-pom routine. 
Some cannot see too well through those 
eyeholes. Slowly** they circle the cross, 
throwing torches at its foot. The flames 
race upward, and alt salute by raising both 
arms, as if crucified, — JMevOsaim 


What is oblong, 
has holes 
in the comers 
and is worth 
1000 words ? 



A sk a Southeast Asian school child from 
a SEAMEO member countryr. Chances 
are he'll know, ■ or soon will. That oblong 
thing with the 4 holes is one of the numerous 
sim^e visual teaching aids being developed 
by Asian educators and teachers for use 
throughout the region. The 1000 words? 
They’ll be in English. 

In historically multi-lingual Southeast 
Asia, English fulfills an important function 
in commerce, trade and international com¬ 
munication, modern science and technology. 
The Regional English Language Centre 
(RELC), hosted by Singapore, is one of the 
pioneer projects of the Southeast Asian Minis¬ 
ters of Education Organization (SEAMEO). 
RELC is designed to improve the teaching of 


English as a second or foreign language in 
the seven member stales of Indonesia, Laos, 
Malaysia, the Philippines, Singapore, Thailand 
and Vietnam. 

At RELC, intensive training courses in 
the most up-to-date theory and practice of 
teaching English to speakers of another 
language are conducted for teacher-educators, 
supervisors and other key Southeast Asian 
personnel. 

The Regional Centre evolves new app¬ 
roaches to training related to the special re¬ 
quirements of teaching English in Southeast 
Asia. Research and development activities are 
oriented to the preparation and introduction 
of improved instructional materials best suited 
for use by the SEAMEO member nations. 


At present, the library collects and distributes 
information from the libraries and educational 
institutions of countries. Professional 
seminars, regional workshops and conferences 
are held rcgularily. 

RELC supports and strengthens national 
elforis with new procedures designed or 
adapted to specific needs as identified by the 
participating countries RELC’s approach is 
problem-oriented. 

That oblong shape with the holes may well 
be the first step toward a brilliant career or 
a future successful venture in commerce for 
one of Asia’s coming generation. RELC is 
a key to even greater regional cuojicration in 
Southeast Asia where “nobody's tongue might 
someday be everybody's common language." 


RELC IS AROTKBR SEAMEO REGIONAL PROJECT 

Southeast Agian Minitten of Eduration Organigotiim 
1.10 WaUen Eitale Road. Singapore II 
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Sport 


Soccer’s Grand Fiesta 

World Cup action in Argentina is nonstop—on and off the field 


F ooiball IS a word of vastly dif¬ 
ferent meanings—and sharply dif¬ 
ferent speeds To an American, the 
word evokes weekend afternoons, 
watching a game of brute force and oc¬ 
casional lightning plays punctuated by the 
ritual tedium of protracted huddles, clocks 
stopped for incomplete passes and seem¬ 
ingly endless time-outs To afiaonadoi of 
rugby football—the British ancestor of the 
U.S. game—it spells a leaner, faster and 
more agile sport. But to most of the worlds 
population, football means only one thing: 


soccer, the fastest of them all Apart from 
injuries and the relatively rare penally, 
the soccer clock never stops The game is 
legs. legs. legs, running, jumping, kicking, 
a blur of bodies careering up and down 
the field. The fans, probably the most 
fren/ied followers of any sport, mulch that 
pace in the stands and on the streets 
—whooping, hollering, parading, lighting 
Indeed, as the eleventh quadrennial 
World Cup championship moved into its 
second round last week in Argentina, the 
fans were, if anything, outstripping the 
players in enthusiasm Oddly, for stxicer's 
biggest battle, some of the early games 
had been excessively polite, fast, perhaps, 
but not terribly fuhous To be sure, there 
was not always reason for fury when It¬ 


aly met Argentina in Buenos Aires' big 
River Plate .Stadium, both of those teams 
had alicady qualified for the second 
round The only prize at stake was which 
team would compete in one half of the ac¬ 
tion. at Buenos Aires and Cordoba, and 
which in the other half, at distant Ro¬ 
sario and Mendoza. A few minutes be¬ 
fore the game's end, the fast and fluid 
Italian striker Roberto Bcttega found 
himself free in front of the Argentine goal 
mouth and kicked the game's only score 
for a 1-0 victory. It was a doubtful honor. 


.As It later turned out. Italy would face 
stronger opps’ncnts (Austria. Holland and 
the defending champion. West Germany) 
than those Argentina would meet (Bra¬ 
zil. Peru and Poland). 

Neither the lackluster game nor the 
final score seemed to dim the ebullience 
of the Argentine fans packed three tiers 
high in the stadium. All through the game, 
they tilted the floodlit night sky with a 
spectacular storm of torn-up paper, and 
the shock waves set off by their cheering 
were perceptible as much by the skin and 
the soles of the feet as by the ears Even 
after the Italian win, the uproar of cel¬ 
ebration continued through the night. An 
hour after the game, the capital’s Aven- 
ida Cornentes was reverberating with 


sound. Rhythmic horn honking blared 
from miles-Iong Jam-ups of flatulating ve¬ 
hicles. Inside, on top of and hanging ffom 
autos and trucks and motorcycles were 
thousands of happy Argentines, waving 
white-and-blue national flags and shout¬ 
ing. "Ar-gen-tina! Ar-gen-tina!" From 
ajiartmeni houses and side streets, others 
surged to join the throng. Hands reached 
down from trucks to pull them aboard 
The joyous baying rose in volume "Ar- 
gen-tina'" Sometime on the decent side 
of 6 a m , it stopped. 

This spectacular outpouring of emo¬ 
tion has been the best part of the World 
Cup play-offs so far. If the soccer itself 
has been only fitfully e.xciting, the huge 
tournament is also a fiesta, and in that it 
has not disappointed Pigeons and bal¬ 
loons flew upward amid seas of wavifig 
flags at the opening of the games, and 
the party has not stopped since. Among 
the celebrators is a young Italian electri¬ 
cian who works in ^uth Africa. He saw 
the 1974 World Cup final oyi television, re¬ 
solved to see the next one in person, and 
now. well plea.sed with the bargain, is 
spending four years of savings to see one 
month of soccer. From nearer have come 
Peruvians in red ponchos, arriving m bus¬ 
es bannered arrioa n-RW (Up Peru! 
Shaggy Scots, in kilts and tartan scarves, 
some of whom hitchhiked from New 
■york City, wandered about the amiable 
provincial city of Cdrdoba, where their 
team was quartered, waving bottles of lo¬ 
cal beer and giant flags bearing their na¬ 
tional emblem, the cross of St Andrew 

I t IS the Argentines themselves, how¬ 
ever. who are the fiesta's most exuber¬ 
ant guests. It has been a long time since 
they had anything to honk and wave 
flags about, and if they can't cheer a win. 
they will cheer anyway. They have just 
survived, most of them, a decade in which 
the disastrous Juan Perdn returned from 
18 years in exile to spread economic and 
political chaos. It has been a lime in which 
left-wing Montonero guerrillas murdered, 
kidnaped, tortured and spread terror at 
will, and in which the present military 
junta of President Jorge Rafael Videla has 
all but extinguished the Montoneros 
—and the more reasonable left as well 
—by murdering, kidnaping, torturing and 
spreading terror 

A chilling word has entered common 
usage: desaparecidos (those who have dis¬ 
appeared). Citizens are taken away in un¬ 
marked cars by armed men in civilian 



World Cup opeidiig ceremoides at River Plate Stadium Just before the first game 
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clothes who announce, sometimes, that lowed to make brief, subdued demonsira- soccer tournament. Leaving aside suck- 

they are secret police. Most of those kid- tions in front of Government House with- ling infants. Chinese and most women 

naped—some of them leftists or relatives out harassment. Before the footballers and —soccer is almost exclusively a male de- 

of leftists, but many others citizens with the reporters arrived, the Mad Mothers lirium—this means that virtually every 

no conceivable connection to politics were taken regularly to a police station man and boy in Europe and South Amer- 

—arc never seen or heard from again. The after their weekly demonstrations, ques- ica, and very large numbers of them else- 

common belief is that since the junta took tioned and released. Last year several of where, will see st>me of the action, 

over in March 1976, most of the kidnap- the mothers themselves were kidnaped. 

ers actually have been police, acting with The public relations window dressing or 500.000 Romans, though, the ac- 

the official or unofficial knowledge of the did not deter several famous soccer play- tion nearly stopped one night last 

central government But the most recent ers. among them Italy’s Paolo RiMsi and week when a chain of lime bombs. 

is a strong and influential West Germany's Sepp Maier, from sign- ■ apparently set by the Red Brigades, 

supporter of government economic pol- ingan Amnesty international petition de- started a fire in a transformer complex 

icics. Julian Josd Delgado. 44. editor of ploring Videla’s regime. Paul Brenner, a and kntK-ked out electrical power in the 

the conservative Cronisra Comercial, the star of the 1974 World Cup. but absent city’ssouthernsiiburbs. A forceof llOfire- 

nation's leading financial newspaper from the 1978 games, pleaded with his for- men rushed to the blaze, and power was 

Threats from Montoneros had driven him mer West German teammates not to restored iust ten minutes before game 

to seek psychiatric help He vanished shake the general’s hand in the opening time 

I June4, though the announcement was de- game. As it turned out, Videla shook What the sixicei fans have seen thus 
layed for ten days Delgado’s disappear- hands with no one far has been puzzling, and only the fail- 

ance is discouraging to mixlerates, be- Against this grim political backdrop, ures have been convincing. The samba 
cause it gives validity to ofltcial assertions football inspires even more enthusiasm drums lugged to Argentina by Brazilian 
that the repressive measures of the cur¬ 
rent ’’state of siege" must be continued 

A resident of Buenos Aires can ignore 
most of this- there is a pervasive 
, tradition of no te melds (New 
^ Ifork City translation don't gel 
involved). But there is no doubt that the 
Argentine middle class, especially, was 
shaken and demoralized by the violent at¬ 
tacks on its scKieiy by the Montoneros 
and the Trolskyite E R.P. (People’s Rev¬ 
olutionary Army) guerrillas during the 
Peron years of 197.1 to 1976 In large mea¬ 
sure Argentines accept President Videla’s 
c.xplanation of the cxces.ses of his own 
right-wing military regime. He says that 
the nation has been at war. -.n all but 
name, and that torture, disappearances 
and murder—the occurrence of which he 
docs not deny—are the regrettable con¬ 
sequences of war Videla, an army lieu¬ 
tenant general who appea rs at the soccer German soccer fans being searched b y police a s they arrive for West Ce rman-Po ll sh ma tch 

games in civilian dresst. is no beefy bins- Against a gnm polincarhackdrop, football inspired even more enthusiasm than usual 

terer With the aid of a US. public re¬ 
lations firm. Burson-Marstellcr. he tries than usual. Never mind the $700,000 of- true believers never really caught the 
hard to convince the 4,000 foreign sports- ficially (and conservatively) estimated rhythm, and the great Brazilian World 
writers and photographers gathered in his cost of building or renovating six stadi- Cup star Pele. at 36 loo old to play cham- 
country that Argentina is moving slowly urns and several airports, and of con- pionship soccer, and loo recently a play- 
toward democracy. The military p'-esence structing the color-television broadcasting er to resign himself to his job as a T V 
is kept tactfully unobtrusive, and no tanks, system necessary to pipe the World Cup commentator, said miserably that “Bra-zil. 
no machine guns, no sandbags, no barbed to the world UFA, the all-powerful, 151- my beloved Brazil, has only given us rea- 
wire and few uniformed soldiers are to nation Federation Internationale de l oot- son to cry ” He cried too stxm (and back 
be seen ball Association, refuses to award the in Brazil a despairing soccer fan named 

During the World Cup ijeriod, the re- privilege of staging a World Cup to any Julio Gondim poured sleeping pills into a 
gime has lifted some minor restrictions nation not equipped to broadcast in col- bottle of cacAoCt'-adua vitae—and com- 
on the press, whose freedom to criticize or, so Argentina built a huge color-trans- milted suicide too sixrn) After dispiriting 
the government was already surprisingly mission station far earlier than any such ties against Sweden and Spain, Brazil 
broad (though the freedom is exercised luxury had been envisioned There are squeaked into the second round by beal- 
at some risk, pressure is brought to bear still no color programs broadcast within ing the rugged Austrians, who had qual- 
liberally. and 15 journalists are under ar- the country, and though a changeover to died already and were not trying very 
rest: while 20 others, including Delgado, color is planned, it is doubtful that it will hard Then, just when it seemed clear that 

are among those dead or missing) When alTect many Argentines, a modest black- Brazil was a cinder o( its old self, the team 

the famed daily La P/-e/i.w published the and-white set there cosu about $400 rose up m wrath and eviscerated Peru 

namesof2,515de.Mpa/-er/</ai three weeks FIFA’s insistence on color is under- 3-0 in its initial second-round game 

ago, the government bestirred itself and standable. El Mundial (The Global), as West Germany continued to justify 
discovered the whereabouts of 87 of them, this eleventh international competition is the glixini of its own coach, who had said 

For the past two weeks, a group of worn- nicknamed in Spanish, really is a world repeatedly that the team could not win. 

cn often snceringly called the Mad Moth- cup; the organuers claim that more than The 74 champion played a dull and score- 
ers of the Plaza de Mayo, whose sons or a billion of the earth’s 4 billion people less grand-master draw against Poland in 
husbands have disappeaned. has been al- will watch some part of the month-long a much bocied opening game, got the same 







Brazilian fans burning affigy of Coach Claudio Coutbiho In downtown Mar dot Plata 


Wo rld Cup : An Expert’^View 

Scotland is a disappointment, but Italy proves a surprise 


result against a surprisingly scrappy Tu¬ 
nisian team, and qualified for the second 
round only because of a 6-0 day of shoot¬ 
ing practice against Mexico. The luckless 
Mexicans losi all three of their games, and 
when the team crept home, outraged fans 
were ready at the airport with stones 
Then, last week, in the opening game of 
the secorivl round. Germany held on shak¬ 
ily for another of us 0-0 ties, this one 
against the (Xiwerful Italians Holland, the 
brilliant runner-up in a magnificent final 
game against Germany in '74. stumbled 
drearily into the last round, then came 
alive with a great roar and demolished 
Austria 5-0. The victory put the Dutch in 
gtxxl position to reach the final, but if they i 
area favoiitc, they have shown little bril¬ 
liance to cause much cheering. 

E arly in the tournament. Sweden. 
Spain. Hungary and Prance disap¬ 
peared without trace or fuss The 
celebrated hard men of .Scotland, 
on the other hand, disappeared with all ! 
possible fuss After a startling 3-1 loss to 
Peru, a team of elderly stylists given little 
chance by the experts, there was the news 
of Willie Johnston's positive drug test {see 
following story). The Scots' play had been 
so listless that the joke quickly spread that 
the drug had been Valium, a tranquilizer 
Johnston was sent home in disgrace, but 
his teammates stayed in Cordoba, where 
they managed a I-I tie with Iran (a team 
no one but the Shah took seriously) and 
then only because an Iranian defender ac¬ 
cidentally kicked the ball into his own 
goal. In Britain, a Scottish ccxik named 
Jimmy Kemp took a step beyond sack¬ 
cloth and ashes. He said that henceforth 
he wanted to be considered English, and 
that he was going to take elocution les¬ 
sons to get rid of his accent That, uxi. 
was a bit premature. The baffling Scots 
shook themselves and thrashed the Dutch 
.3-2 in a brave effort that fell just short of 
qualifying them for the second round 
As things have worked out. four Eu¬ 
ropean teams are fighting through one 
half of that round, and three South Amer¬ 
ican teams and an unimpressive Polish 
team are competing in the other. Argen¬ 
tina. faster, rougher and fora second time 
favored by the referee, tormented Poland 
2-0 in the first of the second-round games, 
and cannot be ruled out as a finalist. Nor 
can Brazil, unaccountably arisen from the 
dead Holland, of course, could be anoth¬ 
er. but it would be hard for a bettor not 
to like Italy, the only team in the tour¬ 
nament thus far that has played well, if 
not always with zest, in each game. 

And the final game itself’ Even ar¬ 
dent nationalists, never in short supply 
at a World Cup, are not showing very 
much confidence. The results of past 
World Cups, however, arc tantalizing. 
Only one South Amencan team has ever | 
won a final in Europe (Brazil m 1958, m 
Sweden). But—two cheers for the home 
team—none has ever lost one played in 
South America. — Mm Skaw 


British Soccer Connoisseur Brian 
Glanville is no mere grandstand authority. 
At 46 he .still plays soccer on Sundays with 
London's Chelsea Casuals, for whom he 
has made more than 600 appearances since 
he co-founded the team in 1957 He cov¬ 
ered his first World Cup soccer competi¬ 
tion for the London Sunday Times a year 
Utter, and has reported on every World Cup 
since. This year Glanville has been com¬ 
missioned by Time to .share his expertise 
with ns leaders. His report: 

A s the 1978 World Cup moved into its 
concluding stages, a final contest 
between Europe and South America 
seemed all but inevitable Every team bat¬ 
tling in the second round Group A in Bue¬ 
nos Aires and Cdrdoba was European. All 
but one in Group B, playing m Rosario 
and Mendoza, were South American. The 
lone exception. Poland, had already 
squandered a penalty and its general su¬ 
periority in the opening of Round 2. 

But the prospect of an intercontinen¬ 
tal final could not and did not make this 
year's World Cup the event it has been 
in such famous years as 1958. 1962 and 
1970, when Brazil won with panache, or 
1974, when Holland and West Germany 
brought total football, with all its versa¬ 
tility, to a pitch of perfection. If anything, 
the 1978 World Cup provided negative 
prtxif of Thomas Carlyle's theory that his¬ 
tory is made by great men. Alas, the two 
greatest players of their generation. Jo¬ 
han Cruyff of Holland and Franz Beck¬ 
enbauer of West Germany, were absent 
—Cruyff by choice, Beckenbauer because 
he was playing, very lucratively, in the 
North American Soccer League. 


Their teams missed them dreadfully. 
West Germany had been playing superb¬ 
ly until the turn of the year under veteran 
(Toach Helmut Schdn. who had discov¬ 
ered an exciting new attacking formation 
—two wide wingers and a'resilient center 
forward in Klaus Fischer. Then, in the 
Cup’s opening games, the team lost both 
form and confidence Amazingly, Sebdn 
dropped his earlier strategy and began to 
play now with two center forwards, now 
with an extra midfielder 

The Dutch, under the dour Austrian 
coach Ernst Happel, began well enough 
with an easy win against Iran, then slith¬ 
ered down the slope so fast that in their 
third qualifying game they were well beat¬ 
en by the formerly inept Scots. Watching 
their opening game, a perceptive Argen¬ 
tine critic wrote that they looked like a 
beautifully designed machine that lacked 
the man who had created it. That man 
was the ubiquitous, endlessly inventive 
Cruyff, who would have given short shrift 
to Happel's cautiously defensive methods. 

■fhen suddenly, playing against Aus¬ 
tria in their opening match in the second 
round at Cdrdoba. the Dutch took wing. 
Their takeoff probably had something to 
do with the fact that injuries had forced 
Happel to recall the adventurous Aarie 
Haan, a veteran of the 1974 World Cup 
final, to the midfield. It may have had 
something to do with the fact that Jan 
Zwailkruis. the air force officer who is 
Happel's second in command, had made 
an extraordinary assessment of his chief 
during the preVIbus week, charging that 
Happel had been treating his men as soc¬ 
cer players first, human beings second. 
The comeback produced determined play 
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6om /bhnny Rep, who scored 

two of the five winni^ goals, while gift¬ 
ed Rob Rensenbrink hit twomore. 

Scotland, which had been strangely 
fancied by a number of leading interna¬ 
tional coaches, and came to Argentina on 
a wave of passionate euphoria generated 
by their fans and journalists alike, was 
the great disappointment of the compe¬ 
tition. Their loquacious, overconfident 
coach, Ally MacLeod, who sounded more 
like fan than manager in his public state¬ 
ments. flew to Argentina a hero, returned 
to Scotland a figure of pathos. Inexcus¬ 
ably, he had failed to do his homework, 
went into the games with breezy igno¬ 
rance, and came a cropper in his open¬ 
ing test against Peru. In that game a 29- 
year-old inside forward named Tedfilo 
Cubitias, star of the 1970 World Cup in 
Mexico as a coruscating striker, took Got¬ 
land to pieces, 3-1, and totally by surprise. 
The team played worse still in its l-I draw 
with Iran, and merely emphasized the 
wastefulness of it all by reviving, 3-2, 
against the Dutch. 

T o complete the ignominy, the temper¬ 
amental little left winger, Willie John¬ 
ston, was subjected to a dope test, found 
• guilty” of taking a stimulant, packed off 
home in disgrace, and suspend^ from in¬ 
ternational soccer for a year. A stench of 
commercialism hung over the Scots' 
camp, with the players busily selling their 
distasteful “stories” to the highest bidder. 
MacLeod himself was alleged to have 
made more than £. 100,000 from various 
sponsoring sources over the past year. 

When Johnston came to Buenos Aires 
to play for Scotland against Argentina in 
1977, he was cruelly punched in the kid¬ 
neys by an Argentine back, Vincente Per- 
nia. and sent off together with his assail¬ 
ant by a frightened referee. This year the 
first two World Cup games played by the 
home team in Buenos Aires’ rebuilt River 
Plate Stadium amply vindicated people’s 
fears that the Argentines had not given up 
their intimidatory habits. 

A Portuguese referee, Antonio da Sil¬ 
va Garrido, made a disgracefully inept job 
of the game between Argentina and Hun¬ 
gary. though he was as indulgent with the 
rough Hungarians as he was with the sly 
Argentines. Until the closing stages, at 
least. At that point, he packed two Hun¬ 
garians off the field, one of them the 
brilliant little center forward, Andris 
TflrOcsik, who had simply had enough of 
Being fouled every time he tried to beat 
the defense. By an enormous irony, he 
was the first player to have his name tak¬ 
en, after a long series of harsh, reciprocal 
fouls, and then merely for flinging the ball 
away in petulance at a throw-in. 

The Argentines won that game 2-1, 
by the skin of their teeth, and repeated 
the victory in a scandalous game against 
the French. A Swiss referee. Jean Dubach. 
gave Argentina a desperately needed pen¬ 
alty kick in the first half for an alleged 
handling offense by Marius TrrSsor, 
France’s resilient sweeper from Guade- 
loi^. The referee was so unsure as to 



whether the offense had been intentional 
that he ran to consult his Canadian lines¬ 
man, Werner Winsemann, who had been 
much farther from the play. Later. Du- 
bacb reftjsed the French a much more de¬ 
served penalty award when Didier Six 
was manifestly fouled as he ran through 
for what seemed an inevitable goal. 

Israeli Referee Abraham Klein was 
made of sturdier stuff. He would not be in¬ 
timidated when he refereed Argentina 
against Italy, not even when, at the stan 
of the second half, a frenzy of whistling 
beat about his head from the steep ter¬ 
races of the stadium. Italy also faced down 
the hostile crowd, and went on to win 
with a fine goal by Roberto Bettega. 
though the Argentines were much dimin¬ 
ished by the absence of their injured Strik¬ 
er Leopoldo Luque. Without him, fellow 
Striker Mario Kempes, recalled from 
Spain, scarcely looked half the player. Fo- 
gether. the two tall, powerful, dynamic 
men had made Argentina swing 

The Italians were the staggering sur¬ 
prise of the competition. Before they ar- 



WestG emwwCeach H elmiitSc h dn relaxing 

Negati ve proofof Carlyle s theory. 


rived, their own journalists had scornfully 
written them off. That disdain actually 
helped, the players confided at their camp 
in the Hindu Club, beyond Buenos Aires. 
“We wanted to show them we weren’t the 
imbeciles they took us for,” said Dino 
Zoff, their 36-year-old goalkeeper. “We 
came here with no hope,’’ admitted Bette¬ 
ga, a Marcello Mastroianni figure, most 
elegant of strikers, least likely of soccer 
players. “Some of the press had written 
us off as tourists. But it's a bit utopian to 
say we’ll win the title.” 

It seemed substantially less so after 
Bettega's silkily taken goal had beaten Ar¬ 
gentina. He is a player perennially dan¬ 
gerous in the air. superbly quick on the 
ground, able to beat his man or lay the 
ball off beautifully with a single touch. 


ready to go back to head dangerous balls 
out of defense. Other lulian players em¬ 
phasized the effect of having conceded an 
early goal against France in their first 
match on the abominably ill laid field of 
Mar del Plata. It brought them out of their 
habitual defensive crouch. 

The oddest feature of their success in 
the preliminary round was that the play¬ 
ers persuaded their dedicated, sympathet¬ 
ic coach, Enzo Bearzot. to change his 
mind and put out a full first-rank team 
in the third game against Argentina, rath¬ 
er than use several reserves. “I'm fit as 
far as I know." said Paolo Rossi, the 22- 
year-old center forward, valued at $5 mil¬ 
lion. “I don't think I’ve been playing 
badly. Why should 1 be left out?” Bear¬ 
zot bowed and Italy won, with Rossi start¬ 
ing the movement that brought the goal. 

T he West Germans were a different. 

dourer proposition, old foes of the Ital¬ 
ians. determined to frustrate them last 
week in the opening game of the ^cond 
round and. as Coach Schdn instructed 
them, set to play carefully for a draw. This 
they got. keeping virtually a single for¬ 
ward up But it came only after Bettega, 
playing with a strained groin, had missed 
two chances he would usually have put 
away, and Antonio Cabrini. Italy's left 
back, had lobbed over a suddenly aber¬ 
rant goalkeeper. Sepp Maier. merely to 
hit the post The reality principle was as¬ 
serting itself. Again. 

The most depressing feature of the 
opening round was the abysmal form at 
Mar del Plata of Brazil, qualifiers by de¬ 
fault rather than merit. So disappointing 
was Brazil’s performance that the team’s 
overcautious coach, Ca ptain Claudio Cou- 
linho of the Brazilian army, was burned 
in effigy in the streets of Rio. His neg¬ 
ative. overly physical tactics, his ignoring 
of problematic but immensely gifted play¬ 
ers like Francisco Marinho. had left Bra¬ 
zil with a team of tiresome plodders. 

After a performance against Spain 
that had the aura of an anxiety dream 
and in which Brazil was saved only by 
an astounding miss in front of goal by 
Spaniard Julio Cardefiosa. Coutinho was 
stripped of authority, a soldier outranked 
by a sailor. Admiral Heleno Nuflez, head 
of the Brazilian delegation, announced 
that he was taking charge of the team. 

That the potholcd ground at Mar del 
Plata may have contributed to Brazil’s 
dreadful showing there was suggested 
when Brazil easily beat Peru 3-0 in the 
second round at Mendoza Dirceu. the 
small, left-sided midfielder, scored two of 
the .goals, but the chief ingredient of the 
victory was probably psychological and 
traditional. Brazil simply always beats 
Peru. Argentina, meanwhile, thanks to 
the dazzling opportunism of Kempes. de¬ 
feated the phle^atic Poles, although key 
Striker Luque did not play. Argentina was 
plainly not out of the running—even if Po¬ 
land had been robbed of a score when 
Kempes fisted a shot out of goal and Ka- 
zimierz Deyna missed the penalty kick. 
Such is the stuff of World Cups. ■ | 
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in tntertahmtents at a House of Pleasure, a 17 th century screen, dancers, courte sans and clients amuse themselves in a classical interior 


Figures on the Wide Screen 

In New York, a show of Japanese genre painting 


A l the end of the 16th centur>' there 
was virtually no contact al all be¬ 
tween Japan and Eurofx: Yet by one of 
the odd coincidences of history, art began 
to move in a similar direction in both 
places at the same moment, there was a 
slow shift from high religious subjects to¬ 
ward the themes of everyday life As Ca¬ 
ravaggio painted his gamblers, gypsies 
and tavern scenes, so dozens of Japanese 
artists began to set down the details of 
street festivals and bathhouses on the larg¬ 
est "olTiciar’ scale known to Japanese art 
—the hydbu, or folding screens, closely de¬ 
tailed and richly ornamented with gold 
leaf, which decorated the houses of the 
rich in Kyoto and Edo. These genre pic¬ 
tures give the miist complete visual ac¬ 
count of everyday life in old Japan that 
has come down to us, and a delightful se¬ 
lection of them (drawn from the Suntory 
Museum of Art in Tokyii) is on view at 
New York's Japan Society through July 9. i 

T he exhibition contains some sharp re- 
mindeis of cultural relativity Since 
the Japanese were more insular than any 
other advanced culture. East or West for¬ 
eigners were objects of intense curiosity to 
them The Portuguese traders and Jesuit 
missionaries whose caravels found their 
way to Japan in the 16th century were 
known as nambanjm, or “sisuthern bar¬ 
barians " Naturally, the artists knew next 
to nothing of the habits of these white¬ 
faced extraterrestrials with their quaint, 
long spindly noses Yet they became a 
popular miuif on screens gesturing from 
their ships, clumsy as grounded kites in 
their absurd pantaloons. They were to Ja¬ 
pan what the willow-pattern Chinaman 
became to England 

In describing the "Japanesencss" of 
common life, the artists (most of whose 
names have perished) devised a kind of vi¬ 
sual equivalent to the long social descrip¬ 
tions in Victorian novels. What the genre 


screens lack in iconic profundity, they 
make up for in their beguiling chatter of 
incident and their unfailing decorative 
sense. Priests, archers, race jtx;keys, car¬ 
penters, nobles, swordsmen, dancing girls, 
cooks, vegetable sellers, water carriers, 
lackeys, Kabuki actors, fishermen—the 
cast of characters is wide, embracing most 
of the classes and occupations in Japanese 
society—seen from the detached eyeline 
of upper-class patronage The intimations 
of sympathy with underdogs that occa¬ 
sionally crop up in European genre paint¬ 
ing are not to be seen here. 

One of the most beautiful byohu is the 
17th century Entertainments at a House of 
Pleasure —an inventory of the resources 
of a refined, high-class brothel, populated 


by dozens of crisply drawn, languid sil¬ 
houettes of women and clients in—and 
out of—their parly kimonos On the right, 
above the moon-viewing platform, formal 
pleasures: the brewing of tea. a game of 
cards, and a manifestly alcoholic tonquet. 
Beyond the screen, more sake and the mu¬ 
sic of the samisen In the courtyard, a ring 
of dancing girls, stomping about like 
Dionysiac butterflies under the gaze of 
their fellow workers on the balcony, and 
on the left, the bathhouse and the assigna¬ 
tion rotim, wheic a girl in a bronze-colored 
robe exhibits one pale, abstract thigh with 
an air of consummate indifference, while 
the open dixir behind her discreetly indi¬ 
cates that her client has just left. Like 
other screens in the show, this one 
reminds us that—despite the wonders of 
democracy and industrial growth—the 
quality of life in Japan may not have re¬ 
markably improved in the past three cen¬ 
turies — Robert Hughes 



Portiigu>» «"b«riMr la ii>" Mil thah: caravel lute hartMwIw a 17th cwituryniW>« > #>p«lwtim 

Also languid silhouettes, Dionysiac butterflies and white-faced extraterrestrials. 
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Theater 


Shakespeare, Chekhov & Co. 

Silver anniversary at Ontario's Stratford Festival 


Two salvos of cannon fire iraJiiionally 
open the Stratford Festival in Ontario. 
From now to Oct 18, .salvos will follow 
in the form of productions mounted by 
the festival's indefatipahle arti.stic director. 
Robin Phillips Herewith, a tno of 
openers. 

UNCLE VANYA 
hy Anton Chekhov 

C hekhov had a matchless co-aiilhor 
--•the audience I hat is what makes 
him actoi-proof. Any of his plays may be 
somewhat miscast, or slightly askew in 
ITcrformance as this .Stratford poxluction 
of Uncle Vanya is. yet the audience cus- 
tomaiily leaves the theater in a state of 
emotional agitation, if only hy what it has 
Itself contributed 

.Some of this is happenstance and 
some of It IS genius To begin with, the 
essential mood of a Chekhov play is au¬ 
tumnal, even when it is populated by 
the voung. The typical theatei audience 
IS. Ill the main middle-aged Theie is 
scarcely a middle-aged man or woman 
who does nol ask himself oi hciscif in 
the couisc of a day or a week Why 
am I doing this’ Why am I living like 
this’ If only 

No action occurs m C'hekho, s plays, 
only this haunting "if only ' of decisions 
not made, options not taken Chekhov 
speaks about people whose lives aie p.isi 
letrievmg Me conveys a iiiessing, sense 
of loss—lost dieams. lost opportunities, 
lost hopes, lost loves, lost lives At one 
iximt, a character says to Unde Vanya 
' You've been drinking all day W’hy’ " 
.And he answers' "It helps me forget that 
I'm not alive." 

Chekhov's tactic is the intercepted 
monologue Occasionally one cha^'acler 1 
overhears another charactci telling the 
world how sotry he is for himself The 
world turns out to he the audience Self- 
pity IS one of the most powerful weap¬ 
ons in Chekhov's dramatic arsenal, but 
It only elicits sympathy for his char¬ 
acters because he engages the audience 
in personal self-pity The playgix-r is nol 
necessarily devastated when the cherry 
orchard is sold at the auction block or ] 
by news that the three sisters never get j 
to Moscow. But It IS a rare playgoer ; 
who has no nagging, nettling memory j 
of property or money lost, or of a move 
nol made. I 

The other master stroke by which I 
Chekhov gets the audience to be his col- : 
laborator lies in his intuitive understand- I 
ing that the only undying love is un- I 
requited love In Unde Vanya. Vanya i 
(William Eiult) is desperately smitten with 


Llena (Maitha Heniyi. vvife of the 
crabbed Professoi Scicbiiakov (Max 
Helpmann I. who is many years her se¬ 
nior Not out of any binding moial scru¬ 
ples. Llena treats Vanya's advances w'lih 
lacerating indiffcicnce Sonya (Marti 
Maradcn), Vanya's mecc. has adored Dr 
Astrov (Brian Bedfordi I'oi six years, and 
he has never been awaic of it tor six sec¬ 
onds Astrov m iiiiii lusts for Llena and 
; lust IS w ithin commuiing distance of love, 
but again It is in vam 

I Out of the simmering minihell of m- 
■ cessanlly frustrated einotions in a baircn 
i piovincial ouiix'si of Mon-civili.?atK)n. this 
. puiticLilar cast stirs up only a tempest in a 
samovar Vanya should be compacted of 
anguish; Huit is merely consumed by 
pique When he shoois ai Serebriakov and 
misses him twice one hears only the toy- 
pistol lelort of a toyed with emolion. 

When Di Astros s[K'aks of the rav¬ 
aged soil of Russia, he means his rav¬ 
aged soul as well, but Bedford delivers 
(he hues like an ad s.impaigncr against 
eiiMionmental pollution Henry's llena 
IS a /enime finale of I'lovocative dimen¬ 
sions. hut she moves wnh a languor that 
confuses sensuality with sedation If pu¬ 
rity of spirit can hum away the dross of 
circumstance, then .Maiaden's Sonya is 
a quenchless dame, albeit a small one 
But never I'eai c hekhov will always 
be in the best of hands his own and 
those of audiences who cun never resist 
his appeal foi co-auihorship or deny the 
stinging reproof of iheir own desolated 
lives 


THE DEVILS 
hy John Whiting 

W itch hunts never cease, only the 
witches change Early 17ih century 
I ranee was rife with witch trials. Al- 
dous Huxley chiise to write about one 
that iKCuired in 1634. His book The 
Devils of l.oiidiin piovided the maieiial 
I'oi this raw adaptation Since British 
Playwnghi John Whiting's eaily death 
in 1963. the play has acquired some¬ 
thing of a cull following Cult plays 
laicly improve on levival. and The 
Devils is no exception Init they do of¬ 
ten contain scenes or ideas of piquant 
mterosi 

The spark that ignites this particular 
witch tiial lies in the perfervid erotic 
imaginaiion of Sisiei Jeanne (Martha 
Hentvi. prioress of St Uisula's Convent 
in the town of Loudun She tells her con- 
fessoi that in tormented night hours, .she 
IS forced to uilei oliscene words and par¬ 
ticipate 111 obscene acts The nuns in 
hci chaige are similarly afflicted In a 
fii of possession, with hei strangulated 
sepulchral voice suggesting The Fxorci.st. 
Sisiei Jeanne reveals ihe devil inside 
- ('iiandier—a ncighlxning vicar whom 
she has never actually seen 

(irandier (Nicholas Pennell) is the 
sexiest of priests and the soul of ro¬ 
mantic ardor, whether ci'nsoling widows 
or initiating virgins He is also witty, 
pioud and urbanely condescending, al¬ 
most courting enemies low and high 
The highe.st. Cardinal Richelieu, has him 
brought to trial, at which he is con¬ 
demned and burned at the slake 

The play is rather like one of those 
e.xamination tests against the clock in 
which the student is urged not to linger 
unduly over the pu//lers but to try to com- 



PeiMwIi and HeniY reach out to each other bi a flnal moment of ejwcd anguish in The Devils 

iViU tiiaiikiiid ever he ready to lecognize and forgive Us authentic saints? 
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plete as many questions as possible. Whit¬ 
ing gets through a lot of questions, but 
the answers are in invisible ink. 

Among his more provocative prop¬ 
ositions: that man created God in his 
own image, that a man cannot com¬ 
prehend God's transcendent love unless 
he has fully experienced the carnal love 
of a W'.iman: that God is a cosmic Joke- 
ster, with man as his butt and the earth 
as his torture chamber; that nothingness 
is the bedrock meaning of existence. 

Jn the final agony of Grandier's death 
throes, the most frustrating question of 
all arises; was he all along a male Saint 
Joan, a martyr not so much to God but 
to mankind s inability to receive and for¬ 
give its authentic saints? Nicholas Pen¬ 
nell's Grandier makes the transition from 
seductive charmer to skeptic to nail- 
pierced witness of faith with ever mount¬ 
ing authority. Martha Henry is not as 
lucky with her Sister Jeanne. She seems 
more like a closet loony than a woman 
overwhelmed by a powerful but long- 
suppressed sexuality. 

Elevation of spirit is the obvious in¬ 
tent of Whiting's language, but an af¬ 
flatus of rhetoric is what we often get. 
With the play running a ponderous three 
hours, a pace-and-scissors job might be 
a distinct blessing. 

MACBETH 

hy William Shakespeare 

P art of the awe Macbeth inspires in a 
playgoer is that of watching a vora¬ 
cious bird of prey. Sworn in honor to be 
a trusted host to Duncan, the King, Mac¬ 
beth swoops on his sleeping sovereign 
and murders him. As the new King, he 
wheels on his best friend. Banquo. When 



Rain «id Smit h I n 

Chillingly cataleptic. 
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a mettlesome foe, Macduff, threatens him, 
Macbeth’s talons are unsheathed to mor¬ 
tally savage MacdufTs wife and her en¬ 
tire brood. Finally, all Scotland falls 
bleeding prey to his gashing beak. 

A figure of terror Macbeth surely is, 
but a figure of pity never. On or off the 
stage, worldly men of vaulting ambition 
rarely evoke pity. And Macbeth is the 
worldliest of Shakespeare's tragic heroes. 
He is too much the pragmatist ever to 
have divided up his kingdom as Lear 
does, or fall prey to jealousy or doubt as 
do Othello and Hamlet. While Fate does 
bring him low. Macbeth’s power ploys 
are realistic assessments of how to seize 
and hold the crown. But he is afflicted 
by conscience of a kind. Just prior to kill¬ 
ing the gentle Duncan. Macbeth pon¬ 
ders how the horror of it will be per¬ 
ceived in the minds of others. 

. . his virtues 

Will plead like angels, trumpet- 
tongued. against 

The deep damnation of his taking- 
off: 

And pity, like a naked new-horn 
babe. 

Striding the blast, or heaven's 
cherubim, horsed 

Upon the stghtless couriers of the 
air. 

Shall blow the horrid deed in every 
eye. 

That tears shall drown the 
wind... 

Lady Macbeth sees that such thoughts 
will sap her husband's resolution. Mag¬ 
gie Smith is as cool as a cobra and just 
as wily in the role. She drips venom on 
his slumbering courage but only to rouse 
his unsleeping lust for power. It is a mas¬ 
terly performance of unswerving preci¬ 
sion. Her sleepwalking scene is chillingly 
cataleptic. It is a performance that will 
be treasured by audiences long after the 
Festival is dismantled. 

Initiidly, Douglas Rain's Macbeth 
lacks something of the seasoned field sol¬ 
dier’s habit of command. When he looks 
down at his bloodied hands, he resem¬ 
bles an apprehensive boy caught with 
spilled jam. However, he grows in author¬ 
ity as his kingship dwindles and seems 
most regal when his deeds are most evil. 
The cast does good ensemble work, and 
in the role of Macduff. Stephen Russell 
displays a riveting stillness of presence 
and a limpid delivery of the Shakespear¬ 
ean line that mark him for further 
distinction. 

The double imagery of blackness and 
blood that dominates the play is pro¬ 
jected with cinematic dexterity by Co- 
Directors Robin Phillips and Eric Stein¬ 
er. The same cannot be said for the 
treatment of the text, laboriously artic¬ 
ulated as if for slow listeners. This se¬ 
riously hampers the tempo of a play that 
should speed an audience headlong to¬ 
ward the hero's fierce doom. — KC NMam 



EUber and Shearer in fiance MscMhe 


Dionysiacs 

THE AMERICAN DANCE MACHINE 

I f the book is the mind of a musical and 
song is its voice, the dance is its body 
Dancers are engines of the Life Force. 
Whether their arms and legs create de¬ 
signs of mass unity or tell a balletic joke 
or commingle in pnmordial fertility rites, 
the dancers celebrate the grace, power 
and beauty of the human form 

What of the king of the gypsies, the 
choreographer’ The book is printed, the 
songs are often recorded, but the dances 
recede into the mists of ever fainter mem¬ 
ory In 1975. Lee Theodore founded a 
company specifically dedicated to retriev¬ 
ing and reperforming dance treasures of 
the U.S musical theater. With Denny 
Shearer as Dance-Narrator, The Amer¬ 
ican Dance Machine at Broadway's Cen¬ 
tury Theater is a handsome retrospective 
tribute to some of the top U.S. chore¬ 
ographers. Films aside, when was the 
last time you saw Michael Kidd's Whip 
Dance from Destry Rides Again (1959) 
or Bob Fosse s Rich Kid's Rag from Lit¬ 
tle Me (1962) or Onna White's If the 
Rain !» Gotta Fall from Half a Sixpence 
(1965) or Danny Daniels' board-splin¬ 
tering Clog Dance from Walking Happy 
(1966), just to list a few? 

The entire company is one of agile 
Dionysiacs But some celestial potter who 
fashions divinity from clay must be re¬ 
sponsible for Janet Eilber. She is a long¬ 
stemmed American beauty of absolute 
skill and mesmeric dramatic presence. In 
Agnes de Mille's Funeral Dance from Bri- 
gadoon (1947) she turns a young widow’s 
grief into a threnody of rage, and in Come 
to Me, Bend to Me from the same mu¬ 
sical she wondronsly conveys a bride-to- 
be’s hot blood and apprehensive ecstasy 
before the marriage bed. Broadway may 
bewatchingafrituresur. —TJUL 
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She's got a problem. At 16 

years old She needs the money to 
support her drug habit As she grows 
older she'll need more and rpore and 
she won't be able to get it legally. 

If uncured, she'll turn to crime. 
Or prostitution Or both. 

That's the way it goes, these 
days Drugs, a kick, a habit - then 
descent into the ugly world of crime 
and drug dependence It starts early 
Statistics show your child may en¬ 
counter his first pusher when he's 
about 16 years old 

16 years old I Not your child ? 
Not in your area? Don't you believe it. 
At 16, children see others using drugs. 
They try them. And that's just how it 
starts 

Unless you do something about 
it now. 

■ I i 
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Economy & Business 

A Long Way from Waterloo 

Despite a minor victory, the inflation war has just begun 


I t was a famous victofy, the Carter Ad¬ 
ministration claimed last week In 
point of fact, however, the price-set¬ 
ting action taken by Bethlehem Steel 
Corp.. while encouraging, fell a good deal 
short of winning the Battle of Waterloo 
against inflation. Indeed, the very fact 
that the Administration singled out the in¬ 
cident for so much praise showed how 
long and difBcult the campaign against in¬ 
flation will be before the tide is turned 
After nearly a month of Administra¬ 
tion prodding and pleading. Bethlehem, 
the nation's second largest steel¬ 
maker, announced that it would 
scale back an anticipated 
price increase set for July to a 
flat Moreover, the company 
pledged to forgo any additional 
price hikes this year if the Pres¬ 
ident's anti-inflation strategy of 
voluntary cooperation from in¬ 
dustry and labor begins to slow 
the alarming spiral in the cost 
of living. 

Bethlehem's promise, how¬ 
ever conditional, was welcome 
news for Robert Strauss, the 
White House's chief jawboner. 

For the past two months. Strauss 
has been struggling to get indus¬ 
try to support the President’s in¬ 
flation program, which calls not 
only for executives to hold their 
own pay raises this year to less 
than 5% but also for companies 
to keep their 1978 price increas¬ 
es below the average of the past 
two years. A scattering of the na¬ 
tion's largest companies have 
agreed to cooperate on the ques- 
ion of executive salary increases, but until 
Bethlehem, only a few, such as Kaiser 
Aluminum and Ford Motor Co., have ac¬ 
tually put a lid on prices as well. 

Though Strauss promptly hailed Beth¬ 
lehem's action as a "major breakthrough ’ 
and an example of “good corporate cit¬ 
izenship.’’ its efifect on inflation is likely 
;o be largely symbolic. For one thing, the 
projected 3% increase comes on top of 
an April increase of 1.1% to offset the 
cost of the coal-strike settlement, and an 
earlier, 5.5% rise in February, Even if the 
company abides by its pledge, its 1978 
price increases will still total more than 
he industry’s 8.5% average in both 1976 
nd 1977. Meanwhile, the nation's three 
other largest steelmakers—U.S. Steel, Re¬ 
public and National—-last week wasted 
no time in trotting out follow-the-leader 
price increases of their own, and none saw 


fit to promise anything at all about ad¬ 
ditional rises later this year 

Clearly, the struggle against inflation 
is only beginning. The Administration has 
long since dumped its January forecast of 
a 1978 inflation rate of about 6%, and last 
week Treasury Secretary W Michael Blu- 
menihal conceded that the figure would 
probably wind up being closer to 7% 
at year's end What is more, Charles 
I Schultze. Carter's chief economic adviser, 
told a Paris press conference that the next 
twelve to 24 months will be decisive. If in¬ 


flation is not brought under control in that 
time, he said, "one must lake very serious¬ 
ly" the dangers of a recession. In a speech 
to the Air Line Pilots Association, Barry 
Bosworth, director of the White House 
Council on Wage and Price Stability 
(COWPS), was gloomier still. Said he: “I 
give the economy no more than six 
months. If we don’t do something this year 
on inflation, we're going back into a reces¬ 
sion.” That could come about if the Fed¬ 
eral Reserve were forced to continue 
pushing up interest rates to keep inflation 
from soaring out of control. Rising inter¬ 
est rates tend to cut back business activ¬ 
ity. (Last week a number of major banks 
raised the rate they charge their best cor¬ 
porate customers from 8.5% to 8.75%, the 
highest since February 1975.) 

In addition to jawboning business and 
industry executives, the Administration. 


only now beginning to coordinate its anti¬ 
inflation program, is tardily trying to cut 
back on spending. Having called in Jan¬ 
uary for a S25 billion tax cut and a bud¬ 
get with S60 6 billion in deficit spending 
for fiscal 1979, Carter would like to see 
the red ink reduced to no more than $50 
billion, and he is not opposing congres¬ 
sional efforts to slash the si/e of the tax 
cut to about $15 billion.£oth steps should 
have been taken months ago, if not ear¬ 
lier. But making substantial cuts in the 
1979 budget may prove to be next to im¬ 
possible to do since Congress has 
already approved its basic out¬ 
lines and has only three months 
left before it must, by law, send 
the final document to the White 
House. Meanwhile, Congress 
has added some $4 billion in new 
spending of its own to the bud¬ 
get The addition would start 
funding water projects costing 
$1.4 billion that have already 
been approved by the House, al¬ 
though Carter has vowed to veto 
them. 

The biggest and most crucial 
fight of all will be on the labor 
front. The Administration hopes 
to persuade unions to begin ac¬ 
cepting wage settlements small¬ 
er than the 8 5% or more in an¬ 
nual increases they have become 
accustomed to during the past 
two years. So long as wages, 
which now account for some 
70% of business overhead, con¬ 
tinue rising at that rate, busi¬ 
nessmen will continue to expect 
inflation to grow and will remain 
wary of pledging to hold down prices. 

M any of tne nation's big wage con¬ 
tracts will not expire until next 
year, but the outcome of talks now 
under way with the 450,000 railroad 
workers and the 560,000 employees of the 
Postal Service are being closely watched 
by union leaders as indicators of future 
trends. The Administration is optimistic 
that the postal workers, whose talks en¬ 
ter the hard-bargaining phase this week, 
will cooperate. 'The outcome of the rail¬ 
road workers’ negotiations is less certain. 
Their contract expired at the end of last 
year, and Bosworth fears that the new 
package might well reach 30% or so in in¬ 
creases over the flfext thrw years. If that 
happens, even companies like Bethlehem 
Steel would have a bona fide excuse to 
start raising their prices all over ag^. . |p 



Jawfaoners Bosworth and Strauss p raising BetMehem Steel __ 

A famous triumph—followed hy a new recession in six months? 
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Vanish i ng Vig or 

Worker output slackens 
around the world 

S ince productivity is a key indicator 
of a nation's economic vigor, the fig¬ 
ures issued last week by the Labor Depart¬ 
ment made sober reading. According to 
the study. 25 of 66 major industrial groups 
showed outright declines in the hourly 
output of their workers in 197'/. As a 
whole, the rate of rise in productivity in 
the manufacturing sector slowed marked¬ 
ly last year to only 2.2%, vj. 6.8% in 1976. 
■The biggest drops were m clay-working 
(down 7 4%), grain-milling (7.1%) and 
footwear (4.3%) industries. Productivity 
in the coal industry fell by 1 2%. 

The department’s figures for the first 
quaner of this year were even worse. Due 
to the bh»ards. manufacturing produc¬ 
tivity showed a 3.3% decline. The rate 
may recover, but 1978 results are likely 
to be slightly lower than last year. 

Economists largely blamed the poor 
American showing on three factors; lag¬ 
ging outlays in research and development, 
which have slowed the rate of laborsav¬ 
ing innovation in U.S. industry: a paucity 
of capital investment necessary for the 
purchase of more productive machines: 
and the upsurge in costly federal envi¬ 
ronmental and safety regulations, which 
often handicap plant efficiency. 

The disappointing U.S. figures are 
part of an international economic trend 
that marks the close of the recovery from 
the 1974-75 recession. Throughout most 
of Western Europe, productivity in¬ 
creased last year at a slower rate than in 
1976. And even the Japanese, whose pro¬ 
ductivity growth has sometimes been sen¬ 
sational, had to settle last year for an ad- 
vai)ce<tfonly6.l%. ■ 
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Thought for Food 

W e are entering a resource-oriented era, in which the companies that con¬ 
trol resources, or have the capital and technology to develop them, v/ill 
prosper. Similarly, the nations that possess those resources will dominate—eco¬ 
nomically and politically. 

Some OPEC countries have already made this formula work with their oil. 
But the U.S. is by far the largest producer of the other most needed resource: 
food. Clearly, it must use its farm resources both to finance its oil imports and 
to help feed a hungry world. 

Amid the soybean and com fields of Minnesota, an intellectual business¬ 
man (magna cum laude. Amherst 'SI) is pondering how the U S. can do well by 
doing good with its agricultural technology. Thomas Wyman is the 6-ft. 3-in. 
president of Green Giant Co. and since he ttxjk over in 1975. he has aimed at re¬ 
vitalizing that famous but slow growing processor of vegetables; this year its 
sales will approach SSOO million An outspoken executive, he often rebukes busi¬ 
ness for high-polluting plants, unsafe products, underfunded pensions, and over¬ 
seas bribes. Despite such visible failings, he argues, there is far more talent in 
business than in politics, and therefore business should do much to solve global 
problems, including malnutrition. This is both the 
right and the smart thing to do, he reasons, and busi¬ 
ness should be willing to accept Jess than its usual 
profit, since Third World pressures will disrupt West¬ 
ern economies if hunger continues. 

Wyman is troubled because nobody is ponder¬ 
ing a strategy for food, a means to send America's ag¬ 
ricultural resources and technology to the world’s 
hungry peoples m exchange for at least a modest 
profit. Nobtxly is bringing together America’s farm¬ 
ers, processors, agronomists, international distribu¬ 
tors. and producers of fertilizers, pesticides and ma¬ 
chinery. The first step, he says, is for these many 
forces to join ”to figure out ways to distribute nour¬ 
ishment in the world How do you feed 30. 40 or 50 
million people in the Third World so that they can 
live beyond an average age of. say, 45?" 

Production is no problem The U S could raise 
Its food output by 30%^ or 40% within the next decade, Wyman estimates—if it 
had a market that would pay The hang-up is that ’getting the food from here 
to places like India is all out of proptirtion to the payoff. But the U.S. Gov¬ 
ernment could offer some incentives so that business would find it profitable." 

His highest hopes are for public-private linkups between US producers 
and those developing countries that have the potential to raise more food. Such 
countries could form joint ventures with consortiums of American companies, 
which would provide materials and experts 

One model could be the Sudan, which has the rich soil and 
abundant water to become the breadbasket for all Africa. In part¬ 
nership with Khartoum. American growers, packers and tech- 
, nicians could teach Sudanese farmers, set up irrigation and dis¬ 
tribution networks, and build processing plants. After some 
initial U S. and local government subsidies or guarantees the 
ventures would pay for themselves through exports. Says 
Wyman: "Neither the developing countries nor we want 
the U S. to feed the world. The economics of that are not 
as interesting as having the world feed itself. ” 

More modest joint ventures are already blooming in de¬ 
veloped countries. For example, Europeans raise com, but 
only as feed for livestock Wyman’s market researchers test¬ 
ed sweet corn on Europeans—and discovered that they love it 
every bit as much as people in Peoria do. So Green Giant joined 
with a cooperative of 7,000 fanners in the South of France to 
raise and process the stuff. This year the combine will sell al¬ 
most 1 million cases of Geant k'meorn throughout Europe. 

Sure, growing and selling in Europe is considerably easier 
than in the Third World. But there are those who say that if an 
American company can induce farmers in France to grow Yan- 
. kee com, it can jolly well do anything. 
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Chrysler sidicoinpact yawing off the road in Consumers Union test 


Same car flawlessly negotiating slalom run In company trial 


Storm over the Omni- Horizo n 

“Car of the year’or too hard for most drivers to handle? 


C hrysler Corp. Chairman John Riccar- 
do boasts that 25 years from now, 
when automen look btick on 1978, they 
will remember it as the yeai in which his 
company introduced the Dodge Omni and 
Plymouth Horizon. The cars (or car 
—they are identical except for trim) are 
the first subcompacts to be made in the 
U S. with front-wheel drive, and are sup¬ 
posedly the forerunners of a new gener¬ 
ation of gas-siingy little autos that are sur¬ 
prisingly rocimy inside and handle well. 
Early results seemed to justify Chi^sler's 
optimism. Motor Tiend, a magazine for 
auto buffs, named the Omni-Horizon "car 
of the year," and since it went into show¬ 
rooms in January, dctilers have sold more 
than 91,000 (at loughly $4.(X)0 each), 
equal to almost I8' < of Chrysler’s total 
auto sales 

But last week Omni-Honzon faced 
some of the most serious safety charges 
ever hurled at an American car. Consum¬ 
ers Union, the influential nonprofit, prod¬ 
uct-testing group, announced that four 
Omni-Hori/ons it examined had failed 
two tests for stability and handling at ex¬ 
pressway speeds (about 50 m p.h ) The or¬ 
ganization produced a 43-second film, 
rerun on several TV news programs, 
showing the Omni-Horizon careening ter¬ 
rifyingly Consumers Union's conclusion: 
the average person might not have the 
skill to handle the car in a driving emer¬ 
gency In the July issue of its magazine. 
Consumer Reports, C U. will rate the car 
"not acceptable "—a judgment it has not 
pronounced on any other auto since the 
American Motors Ambassador in 1968. 

In the first C.U. test, the driver sud¬ 
denly lugs at the steering wheel, then lets 
it go while keeping the gas pedal down. 
The wheel, says C.U., is supposed to spin 
back quickly to its original position—but 
in the Omni-Horizon, wheel and car 
swung violently from side to side. Chrys¬ 
ler’s manager of automotive safely rela¬ 
tions. Christopher Kennedy, says that 


Chrysler itself performed this test on 
Omni-Horiz.on with inconclusive results: 
"Some do, some don’t" perform the same 
way as the cars that Consumers Union ex¬ 
amined. But. says Chrysler s chief engi¬ 
neer. Sidney Jeffe, the lest has no ‘‘va¬ 
lidity in the real world of driving’’, a 
motorist who actually had to swerve sud¬ 
denly at high speed would let up on the 
gas pedal, and moreover would certainly 
hang on to the wheel. Consumers Union 
concedes that point, but says the way an 
auto behaves in the trial "can point to 
problems in the car’s basic design’’—if 
confirmed by further tests. 

Which makes the second test the cru¬ 
cial one In it. a driver tries to swing a 
car around an obstacle, then pull back 
into lane—supposedly simulating the ma¬ 
neuvers a motorist would have to make 
to avoid a child suddenly darting into the 
road, say, or an object falling off a truck. 
When C U. drivers tried it. the car fish¬ 
tailed alarmingly and failed to recover. 
When Chiysler re-created the test for an 
audience of reporters at its proving 
grounds in Chelsea, Mich., the company’s 
driver threaded the car flawlessly through 
a slalom course around pylons. 

C hrysler ordered a canvass of its zone 
managers, service managers and 
dealers around the country. The results, 
says Jeffe, "Absolutely zilch. Not a single 
complaint from a customer about the han¬ 
dling of the car. ” Motor Trend Executive 
Editor Chuck Nerpel said that in tests 
run by his magazme. Omni-Horizon stood 
out as “an agile car.’’ Consumers’ Re¬ 
search, a rival of Consumers Union, test¬ 
ed the Omni-Horizon under normal road 
conditions, rather than on a special track: 
It passed. 

The argument goes now to the Gov¬ 
ernment’s National Highway Traffic 
Safety Administration, which was sur¬ 
prised to get the Consumers Union find¬ 
ings; it had received no previous com¬ 


plaints about the Omqj-Horizon. Deputy 
Administrator Howard Dugoff says 
NHTSA “cannot yet explain” how Con¬ 
sumers Union and Chrysler got such di¬ 
ametrically opposed results on the crit¬ 
ical second test. Determining whether the 
first let-go-of-the-wheel test has any real 
relation to the auto’s performance, says 
Dugoff, "will be tough—we will have to 
do some rather extensive analysis.” 
Should Omni-Horizon fail NHTSA tests, 
the agency could order Chrysler to recall 
all autos sold in order to correct the trou¬ 
ble And if, as Consumers Union suspects, 
the flaw is “an inherent desi^ defect,” 
the agency could require redesign and re¬ 
placement of the whole steering system. 

The publicity hits Chrysler at a time 
when it is peculiarly vulnerable. The com¬ 
pany lost SI20 million in this year’s first 
quarter, and expects at best to break even 
for the rest of the year. Us share of the 
market for U.S.-made cars is down to 
about 13%. w. a recent high of 16.2% in 
1974, It has been counting on the Omni- 
Horizon to increase its market share, haul 
it into the black and help persuade inves¬ 
tors and lenders to put up the $7.5 billion 
that it must spend over the next five years 
to bring out new cars and modernize its 
factories. Chrysler says a $150 million 
preferred-stock and warrant issue, due to 
go on sale this week, is oversubscribed. 

GM and Ford also have an interest in 
the uproar; if Omni-Honzon sales should 
be flattened by the C.U. warning, it would 
not be a good omen for the front-wheel- 
drive cars that they are preparing to bring 
out over the next two years. Americans al¬ 
ready are buying hundreds of thousands of 
front-wheel-drive cars imported from 
abroad, including Volkswagen's Rabbit, 
Honda’s Civic and the Ford Fiesu. Con¬ 
sumers Union found no fault with these 
cars, which it says passed the same tests 
that the Omni-Horizon flunked. Nor did 
Consumers Union express any doubts 
about the concept of front-wheel drive: in¬ 
deed. it said a properly designed front- 
wheel-drive car dlLi handle better than a 
conventional one on snowy or icy roads. 
C.U.’s fire was concentrated entirely on 
the Omni-Horizon. . . ■ 
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Japan prepares for a new era of diminished expectations 


A fter a long, dark stretch of lagging 
growth and ra^ng' prices, the fabled 
Japanese economy is at last on the road 
to recovery. Production, discounted for in¬ 
flation, rose 2.4% in the first quarter, or 
at an annual rate of 9.8%. That pace is ex¬ 
pected to slow considerably later in the 
year. Still, Prime Minister Takeo Fuku- 
da now insists that the government's am¬ 
bitious 7% growth goal for this year “ap¬ 
pears within reach." At the same time, 
the rate of inflation has fallen from a 1974 
high of 21% to a manageable 4%. Yet si¬ 
multaneously, there is a slowly dawning 
consensus among Japanese leaders and 
businessmen that the good old days of 
whiz-bang, export-led growth are num¬ 
bered. Indeed, go-for-broke Japan is now 
retrenching for a new era of go-slow 
growth, in which gross national product 
is expected to expand at about half of its 
former clip of 10% to 12%. 

A prime reason for Japan’s diminish¬ 
ing expectations is the increasing annoy¬ 
ance of the U.S. and Europe with the 
country's policy of saturating world mar¬ 
kets with its goods, while tightly control¬ 
ling access to its home market —the third 
largest after the U.S. and the Soviet 
Union. The result. Japan piled up a trade 
surplus of $17.3 billion last year, $8.1 bil¬ 
lion of it with the U.S. alone. 

Fearing a protectionist backlash, and 
pressured by the U.S., the Japanese gov¬ 
ernment in April issued an "administra¬ 
tive guidance" calling on producers of 
steel, TVs, autos, watches and vamcras 
to try to hold exports to or below 1977 lev¬ 
els. So far. the plan has not been work¬ 
ing. Exports to the American market 

Smokestacks frame Buddha in Nagoya 


alone jumped by 35% in May. Japan’s 
Economic Planning Agency conceded 
that the nation will ship out $23 billion 
more in goods than it will bring in this 
y^r, and in the process pile up a whop¬ 
ping $9.'5 billion surplus with the U.S. 

As a small step toward increasing its 
imports, Japan has recently lowered tar¬ 
iff on some 124 items, worth about $2 bil¬ 
lion. But about a third of the reduction 
was on shrimp, which the U.S. does not 
ship to Japan. Tariff cuts on other items 
were also slight: the duty on computers 
was dropped from 13.5% to 10.5%, on col¬ 
or film from 16% to 11% and on tires 
from 10% to 8%. 

Most infuriating for foreign sellers are 
Japan’s myriad nontarifT. nonquota trade 
barriers, many of which remain firmly in 
place. One of the most effective hurdles 
is Japan's all but impenetrable, multi¬ 
layered distribution system, largely con¬ 
trolled by the giant trading houses. After 
the many middlemen take their cuts, the 
price of a U.S.-made refrigerator passing 
through the distribution network can cost 
the consumer up to $1,000. Government 
"testing" of imported autos has also been 
a sore point for U.S. and European car- 
makers. mainly because Japanese stan¬ 
dards are often set capriciously. Says U S. 
Trade Representative Alan Wolf; "As 
soon as we stilve one of these standards 
problems, another one comes up." 

As the U.S. has long argu^. the sur¬ 
est way for Japan to reduce its trade sur¬ 
plus is to step up the expansion of its do¬ 
mestic economy. That would increase 
demand for imports as well as for domes¬ 
tic goods that might otherwise be export¬ 
ed. To this end. Prime Minister Fukuda 
has pledged his government to a huge def¬ 
icit-spending program, which includes 


oeing depleted, and the stage is set for a 
reasonably strong recovery. 

But not too strong, agree the govern¬ 
ment, business and even labor. The de¬ 
veloping feeling in Japan that the econ¬ 
omy must be restructured to grow more 
slowly is based on other factors besides 
the fear that a huge trade surplus would 
ultimately raise high the walls of protec¬ 
tionism abroad. The increasing value of 
the yen automatical)y increases the prices 
of Japanese goods overseas, inevitably 
hurting an economy based so heavily on 
trade. In addition. Japan's shipbuilding 
yards and textile mills are meeting tough 
competition from spanking new facilities 
in low-paying, less developed nations such 
as Brazil and South Korea. Small- and 
medium-size general merchandise pro¬ 
ducers of toys, hardware and household 
goods are losing markets to rivals in Tai¬ 
wan and Hong Kong. Profits are meager 
for many companies, and 18,000 firms 
went bankrupt last year. 

M any key industries are now hunker¬ 
ing down for a long period of only 
modest growth Toyota Motor Co., which 
expects to sell 550,000 vehicles in the U.S. 
this year, vs. 561.000 in 1977. recently an¬ 
nounced a scenario for the future that in¬ 
cludes plans for eventually reducing its 
present capacity by 30% Some firms, like 
the Tokyo Juki Co., a medium-size ma¬ 
chinery maker, have put a freeze on wage 
boosts. 

Even so, American policymakers are 
under no illusion that Japan will be able 
to transform its system drastically at any 
time soon. Says Wolf "In ten years, there 
may be a sutetantial change in the Jap¬ 
anese role in the world. But whether we 
will make it through that far without a 
good deal more irritation on both sides re¬ 
mains to be seen." ■ 
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The Galapagos are fighting for their survival 


Lying astride the equator in the Pa¬ 
cific Ocean some 600 miles off the coast of 
South America, the Galapagos Islands are 
a fabled natural wonderland-^of giant tor¬ 
toises. dragon-like iguanas and birds so 
fearless that they ignore the approach of a 
human. Old Spanish explorers called them 
Las Tslas Encaniadas Uhe bewitched or en¬ 
chanted islands). It was here, among the ex¬ 
otic flora and fauna of the isolated islands, 
notably their startlingly varied finches, that 
the young Charles Darwin found the key ev¬ 
idence for his theory of evolution Yet these 
unique biological enclaves, long despoiled 
by pirates and passing sailors, are still un¬ 
der attack. Thousands of peering, prod¬ 
ding. picture-taking tourists now vtstt the 
Caldpagos annually, at considerable risk 
to the islands' frail ecology. To assess the 
damage already done to this irreplaceable 
showcase of solution, a UNESCO team vis¬ 
ited the islands this month. TiMfc Asso- 



when it is all scuffed up by our feel." 
Other creatures on the islands do not 
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Threatened by handouts from tourists. 

It is to protect animals and tourists 
alike from just such mishaps that Ecua¬ 
dorian authorities have begun to impose 
strict regulations under the legislation 
that has turned most of the .1,000-sq.-mi. 
territory into a national pafk Before vis¬ 
itors arrive from the mainland by boat or 
the twice-weekly plane, they must now 
get their proposed itineraries approved by 
park authorities Once they are on the is¬ 
lands, they must stick closely to the 
marked paths laid out for visitors, always 
be accompanied by a trained guide and 
never touch, feed or molest the animals 
Explains the park system’s dedicated 
26-ycar-oId director, Miguel Cifuentes: 
"There is a place for humans in the Gal¬ 
apagos, but they must be integrated into 
the natural system without being permit¬ 
ted to overwhelm it." 


date Editor Frederic Golden was with the 
group and sent this report: 

O ur guide was quite firm "Please don’t 
annoy her too much.” he said 
as we approached a blue-footed booby 
that had decided to nest-directly in our 
path. But even the guide, a serious young 
Australian biologist named Bob Close, 
could not resist the temptation, along 
with the rest of us. to poke a camera 
right in the face of the comic bird with 
the garishly colored webbed feet The 
booby blithely continued to sit on her 
two eggs while the cameras clicked 
away. Said Close: “You would think that 
after having hundreds of tourists parade 
by them they would have learned to 
pick a more secluded place to nest. But 
they really seem to like the ground 


always take so kindly to human intrusion 
When we moved toward a well-worn rock 
that had long ago been staked out by sea 
lions, a huge bull came huffing toward us 
and made it all too plain that he wanted 
us off his favorite perch. Our retreat was 
a prudent move, a few weeks earlier, a 
German tourist who insisted on holding 
his ground lost a leg to another enraged 
bull. The visitors can also inflict damage, 
even when they have the best of inten¬ 
tions. Biologists on Santa Cruz, one of the 
13 major islands in the archipelago, were 
mystified recently when some of the igua¬ 
nas they were studying stopped producing 
offspring. A little investigation provided 
the explanation: handouts from kindly 
tourists at a dock were drawing so many 
iguanas to the site that breeding territo¬ 
ries were being broken up. 


U nfortunately, the islands have a long 
history of being overwhelmed. For 
centuries, passing ships freely helped 
themselves to the resident galdpagos 
(Spanish for tortoises) Stacked in a ship’s 
hold, these great beasts, which often 
weigh more than 5(X) lbs. and live for a 
century or more, can survive for a year 
without food or water. Thus in the days 
before refrigeration, they were an ideal 
source of fresh meat aboard ship. At 
least partly because of the sailors' dep¬ 
redations, three or four subspecies of tor¬ 
toises were wiped out and still others 
threatened with extinction. In the late 
19th century, the slaughter was extended 
to seals and sea Hons, highly valued for 
their skins and furs. Even the chubby 
little CaUpagos doves did not escape , 
the .damage, since t^y eas^.y^rj 
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Nesting in the path of tourists. 

catch and provided a tasty free meal. 

More recently the killing has been 
done in the name of science. As late as 
the 1930s, zoos, museums and other in¬ 
stitutions were carrying off shiploads of 
endangered species, many of which 
wound up as stuffed skins inside display 
cabinets. World War II also took its toll. 
Largely out of boredom, the U S. service¬ 
men who built and manned the airstrip 
on Balira took potshots at iguanas, even¬ 
tually making them extinct on that island. 
Some of the other assaults on Galdipagos 
fauna and flora have also come through 
man's thoughtlessness. 

Built up from the ocean floor millions 
of years ago, the islands are little more 
than volcanic rocks—"heaps of cinders 
dumped here and there,” wrote Herman 
Melville. Despite the desolate appearance 
of the Galapagos, their isolation and the 
severe shortage of fresh water, intrepid 
colonizers have been trying to settle on 
the islands since the 19th century The re¬ 
sults were usually unsuccessful, and 
the settlers perished or fled. Even so, 
some of their animal companions—^goats, 
cats, dogs, donkeys, pigs and, of course, 
the ubiquitous rat—remained behind to 
thrive, compete with and prey on the 
native wUdlife, 

Lately, humans too have secured a 
permanent foothold. A handful of the 
homesteaders are Americans and Euro¬ 
peans who were drawn by the dream of a 
simple, Gauguin-like life away from civ¬ 
ilization. Most, however, are ^uadorians 
from the mainland who engage in cattle 
raising or other types of farming. Even 
though these settlers are largely limited 
tp Ae three islands with some fertile areas 
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—Santa Cruz. San Cnstdbal and Floreana 
—they now number more than 5,000, in¬ 
cluding several hundred Ecuadorian navy 
and air force personnel 

This population explosion has com¬ 
plicated the job of Cifuentes and his 50 
park wardens. Some residents have an¬ 
grily objected to the shooting of pillaging 
goats; they insist that the animals are part 
of their food supply Indeed, one embat¬ 
tled fisherman secretly planted several 
goats back on an island after Cifuentes' 
marksmen had finally managed to elim¬ 
inate these animals there. No less exas¬ 
perating is the effort to keep residents 
from bringing in new grasses and trees 
for grazing land and limber For exam¬ 
ple, balsa trees, introduced by settlers, are 
crowding out the more fragile—and 
uniquely local—^native plants within the 
parkland. Rats have also become stub¬ 
born pests. Only on the small island of 
Bartolom^ have traps and poisons made 
any real inroads against the durable 
rodents. 

In the past. Ecuador lacked the in¬ 
clination, the money or the manpower to 


do much about its priceless island terri¬ 
tory. except to esublish occasional penal 
colonies there. But in 1962 it got some 
badly needed international assistance 
with the opening of the Charles Darwin 
Research Station near Puerto Ayora on 
Santa Cruz. Staffed by resident and vis¬ 
iting scientists, largely from the U.S. and 
Europe, the station has conducted inten¬ 
sive investigations into the ecology of the 
islands and is now waging a major cam¬ 
paign, in collaboration with the Ecuador¬ 
ians, to save endangered species. Darwin 
scientists have begun a tortoise-breeding 
program, raising them until the age of six 
or seven. By then the animals are large 
enough to fend for themselves against 
dogs and other predators and are released 
into the wild. Howard Snell, a young 
Smithsonian Peace Corps volunteer from 
San Diego. Calif., is conducting a similar 
iguana-rearing project. 

I mpressed by these activities, officials in 
the far-off Ecuadorian capital of Quito 
are showing a growing new pride in their 
island possession. Schoolchildren from 
the mainland are now regularly shuttled 
over on tours, during which they are told 
about the special place of the Galapagos 
in the history of biology The Galapagans, 
loo, are becoming less blasd about their 
heritage, the main street in Puerto Ayora 
is named Avenida Charles Darwin. Ci- 
fuentes. meanwhile, is making plans to ex¬ 
tend the park area to the teeming coastal 
waters around the islands, which are 
chilled and fertilized by the cold Hum¬ 
boldt Current Indeed, he sees the Gal- 
dpagos as a kind of laboratory for the fu¬ 
ture in which man and beast harmoni¬ 
ously share the same wild habitat. Says 
Cifuentes: “Humans can live in the Gal- 
dpagos. but they must do it in a boldly dif¬ 
ferent way—without pollution, without 
despoliation, without any of the dreadfUl 
mistakes of the past." a 
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The High Cost of Free Speech 


A.C.L.U. dilemma: defending 

F rank Collin. 33. is a swaggering bul- 
iyboy who likes to dress up in a Nazi 
uniform, spout totalitarian dogma and 
howl racial slurs Aryeh Neier. 41. the 
son of Jewish refugees from Nazi Ger¬ 
many, runs the American Civil Liberties 
Union, an organization that protects in¬ 
dividual freedoms. For the past 14 
months, Neier and the a.c l u. have de¬ 
fended the right of Collin and a small 
band of brownshirts to taunt the citizens 
of Skokie. Ill. thousands of whom are sur¬ 
vivors of Nazi death camps. 

Why'' The answer is civil liberties gos¬ 
pel; if you fail to protect even the most odi¬ 
ous and unpopular speech, you risk un¬ 
dermining all free speech Basic to the 
First Amendment, the lesson is clear 
enough to the courts, which have struck 
down Skokie's attempts to keep the Na¬ 
zis from demonstrating Last week the Su¬ 
preme Court refused to stop Nazi pick¬ 
eting planned for this Sunday in Skolde. 

But the need to defend what Justice 
Oliver Wendell Holmes used to call “free¬ 
dom for the thought that we hate” is not 
easy to accept, for a public whose thoughts 
naturally turn to gas chambers and at¬ 
tempted genocide. The A C L.tJ. has been 
bitterly attacked for defending Nazis' 
rights. Its membership, heavily Jewish, 
j has dropped from a peak of 270.000 in 
1976 to 200.000 today A resultant $500,- 
000 decline in dues and gifts has caused 
staff layoffs of up to I in some state of¬ 
fices There is now less money to defend 
civil rights and liberties of a more sym¬ 
pathetic kind. "People who joined us be¬ 
cause of other great causes.” Neier re¬ 
ports. "were stunned over Skokie." 

The mass defections came as a sur¬ 
prise to the A.C.L.U. leadership Founded 
in 1920, it has defended rights to free¬ 
dom of speech and assembly on behalf of 
fascists and Ku Klux Klanners, as well 
as underdogs like Sacco and Vanzetli, the 


'hateful and heinous”ideas 

"Scottsboro boys” and conscientious ob¬ 
jectors in World War II. Though consis¬ 
tently the country's foremost protector of 
the Bill of Rights, the A c.t u. had ac¬ 
quired only 60.000 members by 1960. Its 
period of large growth came in the late 
'60s and early '708, when civil rights and 
liberties became a popular cause and 
thousands of young people joined to help 
support Freedom Riders in the South and 
Viet Nam draft resisters. Says Neier: “We 
rode the crest of public concern." Now 
Neier and others feel that “the country is 
I less concerned with individual rights. 
There is no dominant political issue, no 
sexy come-on. We're back to bedrock 
free-speech problems.” 

Author of a new book on the Skokie 
case, entitled Defending My Enemy. Neier 
had intended to resign last fall as exec¬ 
utive director. After 15 years in the 
A c.i .u.. he admits, “I'm combat weary.” 
But he postponed his exit a year to see 
the A c.L.U. through the Skokie crisis. In¬ 
ternal wrangling, which forced Washing¬ 
ton Director Charles Morgan Jr. and 
Legal Director Melvin Wulf out of the or¬ 
ganization, has added to the strain on 
Neier. So has the revelation that union of¬ 
ficials passed along information about its 
membership to the Federal Bureau of In¬ 
vestigation during the t950s. 

But the worst may be over for the 
A.c.i .u. A four-page letter by David Gold- 
berger, 36, the lawyer who argued the Sko¬ 
kie case for the A.C.L U. has calmed mem¬ 
bers' visceral dislike of the Skokie stand 
and helped drum up nearly $500,000. A 
National Convocation on Free Speech last 
week in New York, along with a $l50-a- 
plate dinner addressed by liberal Sena¬ 
tors Jacob Javits and Edward Kennedy, 
may raise $250,000. At the convocation, 
few questioned the Nazis' ri^ti Yet the 
social coat of defending those rights stirred 
debate. “Expresaion and disaeminationof 


ideas, no matter how heinous, hateful, de¬ 
batable, detestable, deplorable, banal, or 
provocative, must be totally unfettered,” 
acknowledged Radical Attorney William 
Kunstler. But why, he asked, should a lib¬ 
eral organization defend the free-speech 
rights of would-be tyrants, when right- 
wing extremists crush free speech the mo¬ 
ment they get power? 

First Amendment rights are also eas¬ 
ier to guarantee in theory than in prac¬ 
tice. especially in a deeply divided soci¬ 
ety. "I'm not interested in court orders,” 
snapped J.D.L. Leader Rabbi Meir Ka- 
hane, who has promised to have 3,000 
supporters on hand if the Nazis do picket 
in Skokie “If necessary, violence will 
have to stop it " Even if fighting docs 
break out, the slurs of the antagonists will 
probably come under constitutional guar¬ 
antees of free speech. The courts have up¬ 
held the right to use the most provoca¬ 
tive slogans and symbols in public 
demonstrations. Only direct insults from 
one person to another are regarded as 
what the Supreme Court calls "fighting 
words” and not covered by the First 
Amendment umbrella. 

Frank Collin and his brownshirts 
have said that they would be willing to 
“forget about Skokie” if they are able to 
demonstrate on their home turf in Mar¬ 
quette Park, a blue-collar enclave in Chi¬ 
cago. In three summers of racial assaults 
and rioting in Marquette Park, Chicago 
authorities have tried every legal device 
to deny the Nazis a parade permit. The 
latest, requiring a $M.O0O tend to pay 
any damages caused by street fighting, is 
being challenged this week by the A.C.L.U. 
in a hearing before a federal court. 

Meanwhile, Skokie waits nervously. 
The town's 140-man police force will be 
bolstered by units from nearby towns and 
the Cook County sheriff's office. Several 
hundred state troopers will be on hand, 
backed by Natioqpl Guard units on alert 
—heavy precautions to protect Frank 
Collin and his sorry crew. But as the 
A,c.L.u. has learned this year, principle 
hasapiice. .ip 
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“I Want Hint 
Dead” 


Will Son of Sam be paroled? 

Q. "Did you take the plea by yaurseff, 
or did the demons force you ? ‘ ’ 

A. '7 took the plea, but that is what 
they wanted." 

T he defendant was David Berkowitz. 

25. the notorious Son of Sam. who had 
killed five women and one man in a spree 
that terrorized New York City for more 
than a year. Two psychiatric panels had 
already declared him sane enough to be 
tried. But last week. Bronx Supreme Court 
Justice William Kapelman wanted to be 
sure that Berkowitz was legally capable 
of pleading guilty and receiving criminal 
punishment “Notwithstanding any influ¬ 
ence the demons might have had." he 
Anally declared, "1 hold you competent 
to be sentenced." 

The sentence, imposed by judges from 
three local jurisdictions, was an appar¬ 
ently sufficient array of 27 prison terms 
totaling S47 years. It included six mur¬ 
der sentences of from 25 years to life, 
the maximum penalty allowed in New 
York State. Concluded Justice Kapelman. 
"It is this court’s fervent wish that this 
defendant be imprisoned until the day 
of his death.” 

Unfortunately, as most New Yorkers 
see it. Kapelman may not get his wish. 
Berkowitz will be eligible to apply for 
parole in the year 2002, after serving 
only 25 years New York’s penal law, 
like many other state penalty statutes, 
provides for parole eligibility after a pris¬ 
oner has served his minimum term, or. 
in cases which carry several sentences, 
after the single stifTest minimum has been 
served. The law was designed in 1965 to 
give courts and f>arolc boards the ca¬ 
pability of being lenient. But it also rais¬ 
es, at least remotely, the possibility that 
a deranged killer like Berkowitz could 
some day be returned to the streets. His 
case gives new ammunition to proponents 
of capital punishment in New York, 
where the death sentence is usually re¬ 
stricted to killers of law-enforcement 
officers (34 states now permit the death 
penalty). 

Neyda Moscowitz. whose daughter 
Stacy. 20. was David Berkowitz’s last 
victim, announced that she would meet 
with candidates in New York's guber¬ 
natorial primary to press for restoration 
of capital punishment. “1 want him dead, 
dead, dead,” she told reporters. Berkow¬ 
itz’s judges recommend^ that he never 
be paroled, but their counsel is in no 
way binding on future {»role-board de¬ 
cisions. Said Queens District Attorney 
John Santucci: “The big fear is that those 
who follow us will forget what we went 
through.” ■ 


An Epic Find 

Barley and Beowulf at site of 
6,000-year-old Scots building 

F or the sheep and dairy farmers of 
northeastern Scotland, the summer 
of 1976 was unusually harsh. Prolonged 
drought had parched the countryside, ru¬ 
ining crops and turning flourishing grass¬ 
lands into brownish straw. But for archae¬ 
ologists of the Royal Commission on the 
Ancient and Historical Monuments of 
Scotland, the dry spell was something of a 
bonanza. It had created ideal conditions 
for observing so-called crop marks, tell¬ 
tale patches on the ground that usually in¬ 
dicate buried remains of ancient building, 
farming or other activity. Flying over the 
rolling terrain that summer, the scientists 
spotted some 650 crop marks, all of poten¬ 
tial archaeological interest. 

Now, after a year of excavation at one 
of the more promising sites, a rectangular 
patch along the River Dee. the archae¬ 
ologists have made a discovery that could 
sharply revise prevailing ideas about the 
beginnings of civilization in Scotland. Lo¬ 
cated near Balbridie Farm in Kincardine¬ 
shire. on a sprawling estate west of Ab¬ 
erdeen. the dig has revealed the remains 
of what may be the oldest structure yet 
found in the British Isles, a late Stone Age 
building, reminiscent of the chieftains’ 
hail in the epic Beowulf, that dates back 
some 6.000 years. 

At first, archaeologists thought that 
the find was related to a 6th century A D. 
building, similar in structure, at nearby 
Doon Hill, in East Lothian. But radio¬ 
carbon dating of the wood at Balbridie 
Farm indicates that the timber was felled 
as long ago as 4000 B.C. The composi¬ 


tion and style of pottery shaids found in 
one of the postholes arc characteristic of 
that time. Thus the hall was apparently 
built at least 1.000 years before Stone¬ 
henge. and IS several centuries older than 
a small limber hutch in County Tyrone, 
Northern Ireland, that has until now been 
regarded as the most ancient building in 
the United Kingdom 

Most of the excavated timber frag¬ 
ments arc badly charred. But enough ev¬ 
idence remains to show that the struc¬ 
ture was 24 meters (78 fl ) long, 12 meters 
(.19 ft I wide and covered by a nxif that 
rose some 9 meters (.30 f( ) abcive the 
ground It had such distinctive architec¬ 
tural details as bowed end walls, a build¬ 
ing style usually associated w ith structures 
of the Dark Ages Just as remarkable the 
diggers turned up traces of barley seed, 
which indicate that the Neolithic build¬ 
ers were skilled agriculturists and perhaps 
even had domesticated fai ni animals 

A rchaeologists Ian Ralston and Nich¬ 
olas Reynolds, both 27. acknowleilge 
that they exficcl "a large mcasuie of dis¬ 
belief about their find I oi one thing its 
antiquity runs countei to the picvailing 
idea about the development ofcivili/ation 
in Scotland that it slowly edged up from 
the south On the contrary, the Balbridie 
building’s age suggests not only that the 
old Scots were ahead of their English 
brethren—an appealing thought to any 
proud wearer of kilt and plaidie—but also 
that their Sivieiy was as accomplished as 
those in the Middle Last wheie the first 
glimmerings of civilization arc generally 
thought to have apticared Indeed, says 
Ralston, at a lime when these old Scots 
were “supposed to be fumbling with the ' 
rtidimenis of agriculture," they were ' 
probably far ahead of many of their Stone 
Age contemporaries ■ | 
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New Direction for the Star 

Along with the cash, an infusion of seasoned talent at the top 


N early every major capital in the West¬ 
ern world supports half a dozen or so 
daily newspapers. Every capital, that is. 
except Washington, D.C,, which boasts 
only two dailies and has long faced the 
prospect of becoming a one-newspaper 
town. For more than 20 years, as the jaun¬ 
ty. aggressive, morning Washington Post 
(circ. 561.640) has enlarged its share of 
readership and advertising, the evening 
Star has waned. The struggling 126-year- 
old Star was assured survival last March 
when Time Inc bought the paper for $28 
million, giving it a strong tinancial base 
Since then Star watchers have wailed to 
see what moves Time Inc. would make 
to improve the paper. 

Part of the answer came last week 
when the Star's two top jobs were filled 
by seasoned executives from Time Inc. 
Named as editor was Murray J Gart, 53, 
who since 1969 has headed the Time- 
Liee News Service with the rank of as¬ 
sistant managing editor of Time. The pa¬ 
per's new publisher is George W. floyl. 
42. former president of a thriving Time 
Inc. weekly newspaper chain, the Chica- 
go-area Pioneer Press 

The two appointments capped a se¬ 
ries of personnel shifts and editorial 
changes that began shortly after Time Inc 
acquired the newspaper. Star Veteran Sid¬ 
ney Epstein, 57, was promoted from man¬ 
aging editor to executive editor Philip 
Evans, 44, and Barbara Cohen. 33, be¬ 
came joint managing editors, in charge 
of production and news, respectively. Ed¬ 
win Yoder Ji . 43. a Rhodes scholar, was 
confirmed as editor of the paper s edito¬ 
rial page. The Time-Lih, News Service 
has been providing the Star with stories 
from its own worldwide network of cor¬ 
respondents. as well as features adapted 
from Time Inc ’sother magazines: SPORIS 
Illustrated, People. Fortune and 
Money. 

J oe L. Allbritton. the feisty Texas ty¬ 
coon who bought the paper in 1974, 
pumped in millions of his own money to 
keep It afloat. Allbritton had planned to 
stay on as the Star's publisher for at least 
five years. However, last month he de¬ 
cided to leave the paper, to avoid pos- 
ibie conflict of interest problems over his 
ownership of wjla-tv. a lucrative (esti¬ 
mated value. SI00 million) local ABC af¬ 
filiate that is up for license renewal with 
he Fcc 

The Star had been without an editor 
lines last November, when able James 
G. BeUows, 55, went to the Los Angeles 
Htralif'Examiner. Bellows had begun an 
energetic program of editorial rebuilding, 
but wai convinced that Allbritton's aus¬ 
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The curve is reversible. 


terity moves, which had brought the paper 
back to near the break-even point, were 
blocking his efforts. Indeed, the work of 
both men had greatly strengthened the 
Star, but, says a Star staffer, “we’ve been 
rudderless since Bellows left.” 

Gart was a newspaper reporter and 
editor (Honolulu Star-Bulletin. Wichita 
Eagle and Beacon) before joining Time 
as Toronto bureau chief in 1955. As 
Time's bureau chief in Chicago from 1959 
to 1964, he covered both the Kennedy- 
Nixon and Johnson-Goldwater national 
presidential campaigns. Gart reported on 
the overthrow of the Diem regime in Sai¬ 
gon in 1963 and in 1965 went on to head 
the newsweckly’s London bureau. 

K nown to his colleagues as a hard- 
nosed and resourceful news execu¬ 
tive. Gart takes over a daily that, for all 
its history of economic tribulations, is one 
of the nation's liveliest evening newspa¬ 
pers. Under Editor Bellows, the Star re¬ 
cruited Pat Oliphant. possibly the most 
acute and entertaining cartoonist since 
David Low. Its saucy “Ear” has become 
one of the most widely copied gossip col¬ 
umns in the U.S. Other new features in¬ 
clude Page One “In Focus” analysis of 
current issues and beefed-up commen¬ 
tary. The Star has not been able to ap¬ 
proach the depth and breadth of the Post's 
news and features, in part because its ed¬ 
itorial staff is down to 207. vs, the Post’s 
432. (The Star ’s editorial’budget is $8.6 
million, vs. $20 million for the Post.) 

The 5’far staffers who hung on through 
Allbritton s austerity years took pay cuts 
and worked Stakhanovite hours to keep 
the paper alive. Says Gart: “The Star peo¬ 
ple have been through an ordeal like no 
other newspaper staff I know. They have 
to be tougher, more resilient and more in¬ 
ventive than any other bunch in the coun¬ 
try, That's one hell of an asset. That’s 
what it takes to go places with a news¬ 
paper.” 

It takes more, of course. Thanks part¬ 
ly to cost cutting in the circulation and 
promotion departments, the Star’s circu¬ 
lation in the last audited year (ending 
March 31) was down 43,236, to a low of 
329,147. Ad linage also dropped, but new 
Publisher Hoyt is convincwl that the 
downcurve is reversible. Time Inc. will 
spend some $2 million in the next year 
to automate production, data-processing, 
typesetting and mailroom equipment. 
&ys Hoyt: "My sense of the situation, the 
paper and the marketplace is that all the 
ingredients are here for a successful op¬ 
eration. It will stand on its own feet.’’ 

Most Washingtonians hope so. They 
include Vice President Walter Mondale, 
who called Gart to welcome him to D.C., 
and Washington Post Executive Editor 
Ben Bradlee, whdke signal went out: “Wel¬ 
come to our town. It’s a good nevrapaper 
town, and it’s going to be better because 
hjurray’shere.” .. 


Music 

ower to the People 

Quick hits ofeuphoria from the top of the Rockpile 


P ower pop. You've likely heard about 
it. You may even have danced to it. 
Sure bet you'll go for it. The well-groomed 
stepbrother of punk rock, power pop aims 
to please, tease and amuse. If punk is rock 
spoiling for a fight, power pop just means 
to set loose the good times. 

The wittiest, most accomplished pur¬ 
veyors of power pop are Britons Nick 
Lowe. 29. and Dave Edmunds, 35, both 
of whom have albums currently in cir¬ 
culation (Lowe's Pure Pop for Now Peo¬ 
ple. Edmunds' Get It) and have just barn¬ 
stormed the U.S. together as Nick Lowe 
and Rockpile. They were the opening act 


cross-country for the reigning past mas¬ 
ter of the rock-'n'-roll fever dream, Elvis 
Costello, and set him a tough mark to 
match Minutes after bounding onstage at 
Hollywood High in Los Angeles, Lowe 
and Edmunds had the crowd dancing and 
cheering. “Bitchin'!" gushed one high 
school lad. Said Linda Ronstadt, who 
crashed the high school party: "That was 
the best rock 'n’ roll I've heard in years. I 
loved the sense of humor in his music " 
Power pop does not mean pap, even 
though the songs are short, catchy, cun¬ 
ningly melodic, modeled after—and 
sometimes gently mocking—prime Top 
40 material. The lyrics can really sap you 
with a sudden, gleeful surprise. One of 
Lowe’s best tunes, Marie Provost, sounds 
like an innocuous remembrance of a fad¬ 
ed silent-screen star until the first chorus 
comes up. Then the sweet little ditty be¬ 
comes a carbolic valentine to an actress 
who died destitute in a cheap hotel and 
whose pet dachshund dined on her un- 
discovned remains. “She was a winner," 


Lowe sings, "then she became the dog¬ 
gie’s dinner." Lowe has also turned out a 
jumpy, ironic paean to the Bay City Roll¬ 
ers, and one of Edmunds’ best numbers, 
written with Lowe, is an unabashed cel¬ 
ebration of healthy hedonism, called Here 
Comes the Weekend. 

Lowe has contempt for most of rock’s 
superacts, running from Elton John. Rod 
Stewart and Grace Slick of Jefferson Star- 
ship (“She's like somebody’s mom who’s 
had a few too many drinks at a cocktail 
party") to megagroups like Kansas, Em¬ 
erson, Lake and Palmer, and Yes (“Impo¬ 
tent music. They've got about as much to 


do with rock 'n' roll as Walter Cronkitc”) 
He is impatient with the power-i»p des¬ 
ignation. “They say I'm the whiz kid of the 
three-minute single, but I’m not," he in¬ 
sists. “I ve done all that cult-hero stuff. It’s 
just a lot of bearded liberals examining ev¬ 
ery lick that you do." Adds Edmunds: 
"Before the New Wave, everybody was 
taking the music much too seriously. 
There was no chance for the little guy who 
buys a guitar and starts a band. What 
we re doing is kids' music, really, just four- 
four time and good songs." 

Tunes like Lowe’s Music for Money. 
/ Love the Sound of Breaking Glass and 
the Lowe-Edmunds Little Hitler have a 
jagged cutting edge, but the melodies slip 
them straight into the mainstream, where 
they are anchored by Edmunds' fire- 
wheel lead guitar, Lowe’s bemused vocals 
and fast-breaking bass (“I’m never gon¬ 
na win any awards for my playing"). The 
sound—straight, uncomplicated, meant to 
give you a quick hit of euphoria—has its 
roots in the deftinct British group Brins¬ 


ley Schwarz. Lowe put in a five-year stint 
with the Brinsleys, while Edmunds pro¬ 
duced some of their songs. 

Now Lowe and Edmunds are a little 
like an informal consortium, switching 
roles and swappmg talents. Lowe pro¬ 
duced the most recent Elvis Costello 
album, and has worked with the galvan¬ 
ic Graham Parker and the Rumour (a 
group made up of some Brinsley Schwarz 
refugees). Edmunds temporarily forsook 
his own production chores to back up 
Lowe on his tour of the colonies. “I would 
never go onstage with another lineup," 
Edmunds says. 'Tve got the best, and 
we're just starting out." 

While Edmunds divides his time be¬ 
tween London and his native Wales, 
Lowe, a self-described “big drug fan," 
lives in a two-bedroom London flat that 
he shares with Manager Jake Riviera, 
working up new and better versions of 
elaborate put-ons like originating and re¬ 
cording a “snuff rock" group called Al¬ 
berto y los Trios Paranoias. “My vision," 
Lowe says, “is to tease people. I never 
make a stand, you know, never put my 
feet down. If I write a love song I'll al¬ 
ways make fun of it to my friends. As a 
matter of fact. I'm sickeningly smug. It 
keeps me out of trouble." —JayCocka 

Classic and 
Choice 

For summer listening 

Moxart: MItridat*, Re ifl Ponto (Sopranos 
Arleen Augdr, Ileana Cotrubas and Edith 
Gruberova, Mezzo Agnes Baltsa, Tenor 
Werner Hollweg, Mo/arteum Orchestra, 
Salzburg. Leopold Hager, conductor; 
Deutsche Grammophon; 4 LPs), La Clem- 
enu dl THo (Mezzos Janet Baker and 
Yvonne Minton. Tenor Stuart Burrows, 
Chorus and Orchestra of the Royal Op¬ 
era House. Covent Garden, Colin Davis, 
conductor. Philips, 3 LPs) Mozart com¬ 
posed Mitridate when he was only 14, La 
Clemenza came just before he died at 35. 
Both works are all but forgotten. They 
are opera sena, the early style of Italian 
opera that can present obstacles for the 
modern listener, dry recitatives, stiff ac¬ 
tion, mezzos singing male roles But there 
IS splendid music here, and even some 
good drama Arleen Auger pours out bril¬ 
liant coloratura cascades in Mitridate as 
the old King's fiancee; Baltsa stands out 
as Farnacc. Mitndate's arrogant son. In 
La Clemenza, Baker s unique timbre and 
intensity fire the role of the vindictive 
Princess Vitellia. and Burrows is appro¬ 
priately regal as the forgiving Emperor. 
These are definitely collector’s items. 

Chopin: Chopbi (Pianist Vladimir Horowitz; 
RCA); Concert Favorites (Pianist Vladimir 
Horowitz; RCA). Released for Horowitz’s 



Nick Lowe and Dave Ednaaids tear loose during a perfomianca bi Manhattan 
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golden jubilee year, both records are se¬ 
lections from mono collections compiled 
over three decades. Chopin's demanding 
B-flat-minor sonata, a Horowitz signa¬ 
ture, is here. The Favorites album shows 
Horowitz's quieter side, with such mas¬ 
terly but unpretentious works as Scarlat¬ 
ti's Sonata in E-Major auA Mendelssohn's 
Variations Sirieuses. Even without stereo 
tracking, the playing here is what Ho¬ 
rowitz fans expect: the best. 

Dvorak: SymiihaRy lk>. 9 Trom tho Now 
WorkT (Chicago Symphony Orchestra, 
Carlo Maria Giulini, conductor; Deutsche 
Grammophon). In the case of the "New 
World" Symphony, familiarity has bred 
lack of imagination; conductors tend to 
blast through the great crescendos and 
wallow in the well-known themes. Not 
Giulini. however, whose byword is sub¬ 
tlety. nie Chicago’s famous brass is bnl- 
liant, not blaring, and Giulini achieves 
unexpected nuances of color and vol¬ 



ume. Those who prefer their 'New 
World" brooding and Slavic should stick 
with Stokowski’s various recordings, but 
those with an ear for freshness will like 
this interpretation. 

CharpMtIaR Te Deiaii, Magnlflcat (King’s 
College Choir, Cambridge, Academy of 
St. Martin-in-the-Fields. Philip Ledger, 
conductor; Angel). Marc-Antoine Char- 
pentier (1634-17()4) wrote brilliant reli¬ 
gious music for Louis XIV that is seldom 
heard today. This recording celebrates 
Charpentier's majestic trumpet flourishes 
and garlands of intertwined, polyphonic 
passages. The resplendent voices of the 
King’s Choir—recorded in the King’s 
College 500-year-old chapel, with its per¬ 
fect acoustics—would have pleased the 
Sun King. 

Sesalens: When LHacs Last In the Doetyani 
BiMin’d (Soprano Esther Hinds, Mezzo 
Florence Quivar, Baritone Dominic Cos- 
sa, Tanglewood Festival Chorus and the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, Seiji Ozawa, 
conductor; New World Records). It takes 
stix^ music to match the passion of Walt 
Whitt^'s elegy for the murdered Lin- 
Roger Sessions’ contemporary 


cantata—set to Whitman’s verse and re¬ 
corded here for the first time—the sense 
of foreboding and despair b relentless. 
Whitman’s extended lines sweep over the 
dense, driving texture of polyphonic 
clashes and percussive explosions like a 
meteor against an ominous sky. 

Mozart: The Piano Quartots (Pianist Arthur 
Rubinstein, members of the Guarneri 
Quartet; RCA). While much of Mozart’s 
chamber music celebrates the joys of life, 
his two works for piano and ensemble are 
more troubled. Rubinstein softens the sol¬ 
emn mood with dramatic piano work and 



sweet, gentle moments here and there, 
and the Guarneri Quartet adds a special 
glow in its playing. 

Vaughan WHHams: Concerto for Bass Tuba 
and Orchestra, The Laili Ascandbig, Concerto 
for Oboe and String Orchestra (Tuba Player 
Arnold Jacobs, Chicago Symphony Or¬ 
chestra and En^ish Chamber Orchestra, 
Daniel Barenboim, conductor; Deutsche 
Grammophon). In this collection of 
Vaughan Williams' more intimate music, 
the tuba—rarely allowed the limelight 
—struts gaily through its concerto like a 
fat man at the circus. The Lark Ascending 
is Vaughan Williams’ haunting tribute to 
the violin, one of his favorite instruments. 
Barenboim conducts with a flourish that u 
matched by the instrumentalists. 

Bsethevsn: ‘tNabsHT Variations (Pianist 
Alfred Brendel; Philips); Liszt: Variations 
on "Wobwn, Kkvon^ Soigwi, Zagon," Pon- 
odoa dos Morts, Fantasy and Fuguo on 
B-A-C-H, Bbnbilction do Dim dans la SoHtudo 
(Pianist Alfred Brendel; Philips). Brendel 
is an intellectual pianbt who often seems 
ill at ease with tender or tempestuous mu¬ 
sic. But he excels in less emotional works, 
such as Beethoven’s witty variations on 
one C-major sequence, which skip from 
light triplets to solemn versions in the mi¬ 
nor key. Brendel handles them with wry 
humor and a slightly detached air. He 
winds up with the best "Diabelli "on disc. 
The Liszt works again show Brendel’s in¬ 
trospective temperament to advantage. 
The Binddietion, in particular,' is serene 
and lyrical. Ae met yn Brnm 


On a volume of 154,372,450 shares, 
the New York Stock Exchange Compos¬ 
ite closed at 54.80, down 1.28 for the week 
ending June 16,1978. The Dow Jones 30 
stock industrial average was 836.97, down 
22.26. Standard &. Poor’s 500 stock index 
was 97.42, down 2.51. Among significant 
N.Y.S.E. stocks; 
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And tiie Patient 


Predicting which drugs will 
work on cancer patients 

D octors play a guessing game about 
which drugs to use in combatting 
cancer. One problem is human individu¬ 
ality—what helps one person may fail to 
help another. In the search for the proper 
medicine, doctors must often subject a pa¬ 
tient to a sequence of powerful drugs, 
many of which turn out to be ineffective 
against the malignant cells. Now a simple 
technique promises a means of testing the 
effectiveness of drugs in a specific case of 
cancer—without having to administer 
them to the patient. 

A team of researchers at the Univer¬ 
sity of Arizona Cancer Center in Tucson 
reported last week in the New England 
Journal of Medicine that cells from a pa¬ 
tient’s cancer can be grown, or cultured, 
in the laboratory and tested there to de¬ 
termine which drugs work. 

Researchers have long been frustrated 
by their inability to get cancer cells from 
patients' tumors to grow rapidly in cul¬ 
ture. But the Arizona team, ted by Dr, 
Sydney Salmon and Cell Biologist Anne 
Hamburger, discovered three years ago 
that by “conditioning’' culture medium 
with spleen cells taken from mice prone to 
cancer, they can grow tumor cells from 
people with common forms of cancer. 
(The mouse cells apparently produce 
some yet unidentified factor that supports 
the growth of certain human cancer cells.) 
According to Salmon, the cancer cells that 
thrive and form colonies in the laboraio- 


MAmiMGE REVEAUO. Yevgeny Yevtushen¬ 
ko, 44, Soviet Establishment poet and Jan 
Butler, 25. British translator who has 
been the poet’s assistapt for three years; 
he for the third time, she for the first; on 
April 20 in Moscow 

DEO. Nelson Poynter, 74, crusty chairman 
of his own excellent St. Petersburg Times 
and Evening Independent, and with his 
late wife Henrietta, a founder of Wash¬ 
ington’s Congressional Quarterly; of a ce¬ 
rebral hemorrhage; in St Petersburg, Fla. 
Though they are editorially liberal in a 
conservative city, the Times and the 
smaller Independent have flourished and 
attracted would-be buyers, all of whom 
Poynter turned down. To be sure that his 
papers would not be sold after his death, 
he willed control of both to their editor, 
Eugene Patterson. Poynter also told Pat¬ 
terson how to report his death: "A one- 
column head, no comment or a bunch of 
I filly tributes.” 



HMibi^er and Pinion In Tucson lab_ 

Some unknown factor made them grow. 

ry s plastic petri dishes appear to be the tu¬ 
mor's “clonogenic," or “stem,” cells. 
Though they account for less than I % of 
all the cells in a tumor, these cells are 
thought to be the cancer’s key replicating 
units; they divide and migrate, "seeding” 
new cancers in the body in a process called 
metastasis. 

The Arizona team began applying 
anticancer drugs to cells taken from tu¬ 
mors and then culturing the cells in order 
to, in their words, "determine whether 
there are correlations between what is 
observed in the petri dish and in the pa¬ 


tient.” Tumor cells taken from nine peo¬ 
ple with myeloma, a bone marrow ma¬ 
lignancy. and nine with ovarian cancer 
were exposed to varying concentrations 
of several anticancer drugs, then cultured 
in petri dishes. The researchers compared 
the efl^ects of the drugs on the cultured 
cells with the patients' responses to the 
same drugs. In all but one case, the ef¬ 
fects matched. If the drug prevented can¬ 
cer cells from growing in the culture, it 
also killed them in the patient. If the drug 
had no efTect in the petri dish, it did not 
help the patient The team also found that 
while patients might have the same type 
of cancer, their cells in culture showed 
markedly different responses to the same 
drug. Sometimes sensitivity to a drug var¬ 
ied by a factor of 20 or 30. 

T he main value of the laboratory test, 
says Salmon, is that it can help the 
physician plan individual courses of treat¬ 
ment. For example, only 20% of people 
with cancer of the colon or rectum re¬ 
spond to the drug fluorouracil; the other 
80% suffer needlessly from the drug's tox¬ 
ic effects. The new technique may have 
another benefit: it could be used to eval¬ 
uate new anticancer drugs without endan¬ 
gering cancer patients. 

The researchers stress that at least 
three years will be needed to verify and re¬ 
fine the technique Says Salmon: “This is 
not now a clinical test available in every 
hospital Until it has had adequate test¬ 
ing, it should be considered only a prom¬ 
ising research tool" Still, that promise is 
exciting. A Journal editorial accompany¬ 
ing the paper notes that “an effective and 
practical predictive test for antitumor 
agents would have a profound effect on 
the treatment of cancer." ■ 


_ Milestones 

DED. Robert Fabian, 77. legendary British 
detective who until 1949 headed Scotland 
Yard’s Flying Squad; in Epsom. Surrey, 
England. Fabian said that to beat a crook 
one had to follow the “reasonings of his 
warped mind," but his findings were as of¬ 
ten the result of tenacious 18-hour-a-day 
investigations. In his most famous case, 
the Alec de Antiquis murder in 1947, he 
traced the killers through a ticket sewn in 
the lining of a filthy raincoat. After his re¬ 
tirement, he lectured and wrote Fabian of 
the Yard. His book and sleuthing inspired 
movie plots and TV films. 

DEO. Algur Hurtle Meadows, 79, oil mogul 
who gave Southern Methodist University 
about $30 million in money and master¬ 
pieces to establish in Dallas a “prairie 
Prado”: following an automobile accident; 
in Dallas. In 40 years Meadows built up 
the small General American Oil Co. into 
a $100 million diversified empire. Some 
of his forays into art acquisition were 


less successful, as when he paid roughly 
$500,000 for 44 “bargain” canvases that 
turned out to be fakes. 

DED. Thomas C. PouHor, 8 1 . perlymath who 
served as the scientific director on Rear 
Admiral Richard Byrd’s second expedi¬ 
tion to the Antarctic in 1933. invented 
seismic methods for the discovery of oil. 
and recorded the voices of sea mammals 
over the past 15 years, in Menlo Park, 
Calif Poulter led the party that saved 
Byrd's'Iife when the admiral, living alone 
near the South Pole, suffered from carbon- 
monoxide poisoning and began sending 
incoherent radio messages. 

DED. Kuo Mo-io, 85. China's most prolific 
and durable literary figure; in Peking. A 
poet, novelist, dramatist and translator, 
he was also a propagandist who at the 
proper times sang the praises of Chiang 
Kai-shek. Stalin, Mao Tse-tung and Hua 
Kuo-feng. 
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Return to the Planet of the Apes 


LOOK WHO'S TALKING! by Emily Hahn 
Thomas Y. Crowell: 168 pages: $8.95 

S ince the Fall it has been one rude truth 
after another Copernicus ellxiwed us t 
from celestial stage-center with his obser- t 
vaiion that the earth revolves around the I s 
sun Darwin opened the closet of evolution I t 





Hahn keeps her professional distance 
and differentiates between communica¬ 
tion that IS characterired by animal in¬ 
stinct and communication that is concep¬ 
tual and learned from humans. A parrot 
that asks for a cracker is 
only mimicking a human or 
another parrot But a chim¬ 
panzee who can "speak" in 
Ameslan (American sign 
language) or Yerkish by 
striking combinations on a 
keyboard of color-coded 
symbols seems to be cre¬ 
ating syntax, a property of 
human language. It is not 
the voice but the process 
that is critical. 

Yet the process has 



stranger says 'Hi!' a cat will, according to 
its nature, back away or make a thr^- 
ening gesture or merely ignore.” At Ring- 
ling Brothers Circus, Animal Trainer 
Gunther Gebel-Williams soothes his ti¬ 
gers with a friendly “Wuzza, wuzza. 
wu//a." “1 have this feeling.” he says, “the 
animal knows how nice 1 am when he 
hears me; it’s not the words but the sound 
of it" Gebel-Williams has little use for 
bears because they don’t look you in the 
face, and chimpanzees because "all the 
time they have their minds on how to get 
the upper hand " 

Researchers who train chim()s in sign 
language and the manipulation of word 
symbols called lexigrams have often 
found this to be true. A full-grown chim¬ 
panzee has great strength and must be re¬ 
spected Says one scientist: "If I get into 
an argument with Billy or Washoe or 
some of the other chimps. 1 try to change 
the subject." Earlier books on the subject 
report that some simian students are ea¬ 
ger to join the human club. A female 
chimp placed a photo of herself in a pile 







Author Emily Hahn Interviewing a trio of chbniiaiizees. Two-year-old chimp, right, apparently gives the sign for "eat” to her oMer companion. 


U> introduce family skeletons that further 
questioned our singular divinity. Under 
the damp side of civilized behavior. Freud 
found the perpetually rutting id 

There was still one salvaging grace 
the act of language that distinguished 
mankind from what Descartes called the 
bete machine, the instinctual and mech¬ 
anistic animal unlit by the powers of ab¬ 
straction or speech. 

I Or is it? In her 48th b«x>k, Emily Hahn 
surveys the evidence leading to this ques- 

: tion and cautiously alights on the side of 
the monkeys It is something of a mir¬ 
acle that in Look Who's Talkinglshc does 
not end up talking to herself For the con¬ 
troversial subject of communication be¬ 
tween humans and animals can be one 
long semantic rabbit hole down which any 
curious Alice can easily lose her orien¬ 
tation Definitions of language differ 
among physiologists, behaviorists. lin¬ 
guists and philosophers, with the gloomy 
Ludwig Wittgenstein once suggesting that 
even if a linn could talk, we would not un¬ 
derstand It. Sapient quadrupeds and 
■ talking" lesser primates could also chal¬ 
lenge a sacred precept of Western cul¬ 
ture; that man is superior to nature. 


j been difficult to identify At the turn of 
I the century, a horse called Clever Hans 
j gave demonstrations of reading and fac¬ 
toring By nodding and shaking his head 
and by tapping his hoof, Hans answered 
questions put to him by his owner, a Ger¬ 
man mathematics teacher The animal’s 
fame spread, until an examining board 
j of skeptics discovered that Hans was cued 
] by the gestures of his trainer It appears 
I that he made inadvertent movements 
whenever Hans reached the correct num¬ 
ber of nods or taps, and that was enough 
to tell the animal to stop. 

A ccording to one of the author's infor- 
, mams, a psychologist named Michael 
Fox. about 80^f of ail human communi¬ 
cation consists of nonverbal gestures. 
Dogs are ever watchful of their master's 
changing stance and expression, a genet¬ 
ic inheritance from their wolf past when 
subtle shifts in packmates' ears, eyes or 
tails communicated fear or aggression. 

In Arizona, Hahn learns how not to 
communicate with a cat. "Because the ag¬ 
gressive posture of the cat is the iocked- 
eye gaze," she is told, "cats will transfer 
this reaction to humans, and when (he 


Excerpt 

XA Up at the far end of the 
■■ room some more primatol- 
ogists had entered, and my party 
joined them. 1 didn't, because I 
wanted to see more of the baby 
chimps in their nursery. After a bit 
I started back toward the Teletype 
and paused for a last glimpse of 
Lana, who seemed to be amusing 
herself watching slides. If her eyes 
slewed to the side to take me in, 
and 1 think they must have. I didn't 
notice. All I saw was that Lana had 
begun some rather strange behav¬ 
ior. shifting from one foot to the 
other. It should have warned me, 
but my mind was still on the infant 
chimps. Suddenly Lana's body hur¬ 
tled through the air at me and land¬ 
ed against the wall with a ferocious 
crash. I was expected to jump away 
in Jfhght, which would have ideased 
her. But my reactions are always le¬ 
thargic, and 1 didn't move Mafe' - 
exc^t to bliak.' • 







Now that electronics are so inexpensive, 
we’ll change your amateur standing. 


Promise yourself a look at Minolta’s stunning 
new electronic light show. It’s now starring in 
our XG-2, an inspired 35mm SLR Minolta that 
may change your thinking about photography. 

The new Minolta XG-2 is a compact auto¬ 
matic that’s perfect for anxious amateurs. 
Simply set the aperture, focus and shoot! Yet 
it’s built in the same Minolta tradition as our 
professional optical instruments 
The XG-2’s total information viewfinder is 
graced with red LEDs (Light Emitting Diodes) 
that race up and down a shutter speed scale as 
lighting conditions vary. 




Blink. Automatically the XG-2 selects the 
proper shutter speed. But the XG-2 also switches 
over to full manual control to let you capture 
ahh-inspiring special effects 
Add the optional Auto Winder G and, zip, 
dash off two frames per second. Or pair it with 
the Auto Eiectroflash 200X for continuous flash- 
with-dash shots. 

Ask your professional camera dealer to show 
you our loaded little affordable SLR We’ll 
change your amateur standing and that’s an 
XG-2 promise. 


MINOLTA XG-2 
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with Eleanor Roosevelt but a snapshot of 
her own father with the four-legged 
beasts. A chimp with a degree in Yer- 
kish or Ameslan exhibits the ability to 
form concepts from his store of word sym¬ 
bols. The Indian who called a gun a “ftre 
stick" or the remote tribe who named an 
airplane "steam chicken” seems to have 
employed a conceptual process similar to 
the chimpanzee who termed a duck a "wa¬ 
ter bird” or a radish “cry hurt fruit." 

But, who can be sure? As an expe¬ 
rienced journalist who has contributed to 
The New Yorker for more than 50 years. 
Hahn balances her enthusiasms for the 
unknown with a reverence for facts and, 
when necessary, the lack of them. 
"Though total silence still holds between 
the two species." she writes of chimps and 
men. “the linguistic exchanges now hap¬ 
pening will serve to underscore the close 
biological relationship between the two.” 
Still, like the upwardly mobile chimp who 
thought she was human, there are humans 
who seem more willing to believe in the 
possibility of communication with supe¬ 
rior extraterrestrials than in a probability 
of a common bond here on their own plan¬ 
et of the apes. — KJZ. Sheppard 

Mao’s Misfits 

THE EXECUTION OF MAYOR YIN 
AND OTHER STORIES FROM THE 
GREAT PROLETARIAN CULTURAL 
REVOLUTION 

by Chen Jo-hsi; Indiana University 
Press; 220 pages: $8.95 

O ne of the losses of recent history is 
that during the long reign of MaoTse- 
tung China produced almost no literature 
worthy of its tradition. Good living writ¬ 
ers were silenced. Bookstores carried 
mainly the sententious classics of Mao¬ 
ism. That great modern pc>litical upheav¬ 
al, the Cultural Revolution, should have 
provided the raw material for a thousand 
creative volumes. It produced not a sin¬ 
gle novel, story, play or opera published 
in China Inde^, were it not for Chen Jo- 
hsi's collection of poignant stories set in 
the China of the '60s and early ’70s. it is 
very likely that the entire epoch, during 
which the lives of hundreds of millions of 
people were profoundly shaken, would 
never have found its way into contem¬ 
porary literature. 

Chen Jo-hsi was born on Taiwan in 
1938. After several years in the U.S.. she 
emigrated to Communist China. She ar¬ 
rived in 1966 and left, disillusioned, in 
1973. While in China, she never wrote a 
line. But once out, she set to work: all the 
traumas and hardships and lost hopes of 
her seven years on the mainland are in 
these stories of ordinary people. 

In one, an elderly local official who. 
too unsophisticated to comprehend the 
twists and turns of the Cultural Revolu¬ 
tion, is executed by a group of Red 
Guards. Unable to perceive that he has 


become a victim of irrationality and self- 
righteousness. he clings like some Chinese 
Billy Budd to the one bit of certainty he 
knows. At the moment of his unjust death, 
he shouts. “Long live the Communist Par¬ 
ty! Long live Chairman Mao!" Another 
less innocent victim is Jen Hsiu-Ian, a 
proud, fanatical woman revolutionary 
who loses out in one of the revolution's 
murky factional twists. Rather than sub¬ 
mit to the humiliation of self-criticism, 
she drowns herself in a cesspool. 

A ll these alfectii^ stories are chronicles 
of personal trial. Keng Erh is a sci¬ 
entist. returned from America, who en¬ 
joys the privileged status of a leading in¬ 
tellectual: a maid, a small apartment of 
his own, even a refrigerator. But he is for¬ 
bidden to marry the woman of his choice 
because of her "bad’^ class background. | 
In "Chairman Mao Is a Rotfen Egg," a ' 
young mother is virtually overcome by 
anxiety because her small child is ru¬ 
mored to have repeated a counterrevo¬ 
lutionary slogan picked up on the street 
from his playmates. K'uai Shih-fu is a 
common worker who, irritated because he 
cannot buy fish at the market, is provoked 
into a small but redeeming act of polit¬ 
ical defiance These subtle, honest t^les 
are apt to be considered literary oddities, 
parochial stones set in an exotic political 
landscape They deserve greater esteem. 
The Execution of Mayor Yin is in the great 
tradition of Orwell and Solzhenitsyn; its 
true subject is the survival—and some¬ 
times the defeat—of the human spirit in I 
Its lonely quest for integrity. j 

Chen Jo-hsi reserves a special scorn j 
for devotees of those Fve-been-to-China j 
travelogues that portray a China far more | 
unreal than her fiction. Nixon's Press i 
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Corps shows the enforcers of the Com¬ 
munist Party requiring entire neighbor- 
hcxxis to tear down their makeshift laun¬ 
dry drying racks suspended from people’s 
dwellings so that they will not be eye¬ 
sores for the foreign visitors. In fact, the 
visitors never turn up. The lesson here is 
that often the most difficult struggles 
come, not in grand political arenas, but 
in the small and petty matters of every¬ 
day life. With the American press safely 
Out of the way, the people set about the 
tasks of reconstructing the details of their 
lives. But, "long after Nixon left China 
and arrived back in the United Stales," 
Chen concludes, "the drying racks in our 
dormitory had still not been completely 
rebuilt." — MdunlBtmsteln 

Viva Horatio 

A TIME FOR TRUTH 
I by William E. Simon 
Reader's Digest Press 
248 pages: $12.50 

TWO CHEERS FOR CAPITAI ISM 

by Irving Kristol 

Basic Books: 274 pages: $10 

W hile most people would not be 
caught dead reading the novels of 
Horatio Alger, two current writers are 
quite proud that they are fans. Former 
U S. Treasury Secretary William Simon 
and Political Commentator Irving Kristol 
believe the trouble with conservatives is 
that they do not read Alger and subscribe 
to his values of uplift through hard work, 
diligence, self-reliance and probity. This 
disinterment of an author whom liberals 
thought they had buried is another illus¬ 
tration of a certain sprighilincss in con¬ 
servative thought these days. If conser¬ 
vatives are not advancing bold new ideas, 
they are recycling old ones with consid¬ 
erable inventiveness. 

In his foreword to Simon s book. 
Economist Friedrich A Hayek says he 
cannot understand how a man of such 
outspoken views aiuld have held a high 
Government post. Simon indeed prides 
himself on speaking out with all the exu¬ 
berance of an Alger hero, and although it 
was always rumored that he was on the 
brink of being fired, he managed to sur¬ 
vive. As Richard Nixon's energy crar, he 
hoped, in vain, to preside over the liquida¬ 
tion of his own empire. He writes, “There 
is nothing like becoming an economic 
planner oneself to learn what is desperate¬ 
ly, stupidly wrong with such a system." 

Simon's harsh, free enterprise medi¬ 
cine is easy to take because it is spiced 
with considerable wit, esp^ially at the ex¬ 
pense of dissembling politicians. During 
New York City's 1975 fiscal crisis, he was 
cast as the villain because he would not of¬ 
fer a federal bailout. In private, some New 
York politicians told him to continue to 
hang tough for the good of the city; when 
he asked for their public support, they re¬ 




coiled in horror. Yet conservatives were 
frequently no better, writes Simon. "As is 
so often the case in our society, when the 
liberals orchestrate a nationwide uproar 
over good w. evil, all those defined as evil 
suffer an acute loss of nerve." 

Simon wants to restore their nerve by 
establishing a conservative “counterintel- 
ligcntsia" that will answer the liberal Es¬ 
tablishment, charge for charge Forget 
about giving any more money to foun¬ 
dations that simply sponsor attacks on 
capitalism, says Simon Swamp the new 
group of conservative thinkers with 
"grants, grants and more grants in ex¬ 
change for books, books and more btxiks.” 

Like Simon, Kristol believes that con¬ 
servatives have suffered from a lack of 
ideas. He takes issue with such champi¬ 
ons of the free market as Hayek and Mil- 
ton Friedman, who believe that capital¬ 
ism is its own reward, that its blessings 
are automatic and should be appreciated 


William E. Simon Irving Kristol 

Probing toward a "counierintelligentsia. " 

for what they are. Fxhoing untold proph¬ 
ets and philosophers, Kristol warns that 
materialism is not enough. People have 
to believe that an institution offers a 
mixlel for behavior. 

C apitalism must recover its moral con¬ 
tent. argues Kristol, if it is going to 
survive. This is what Horatio Alger pro¬ 
vided in such abundance for generations 
gone by. A businessman did not become 
a success just by making money. Heaven i 
forbid! He was successful because capi- i 
talism encouraged certain character traits \ 
that used to be admired and are now dis- ' 
darned as “bourgeois virtues " For dec¬ 
ades, writes Kristol. "liberal capitalism 
has been living off the inherited cultural 
capital of the bourgeois era and has ben¬ 
efited from a moral sanction it no longer 
even claims. That legacy is now deplet¬ 
ed. and the cultural environment has 
turned radically hostile." 

Republicans, writes Kristol, are going 
to have to start thinking less like business¬ 
men and more like statesmen. By being 
practical instead of thoughtful, they be¬ 
come prisoners of circumstances beyond 
their control; namely, the governmental 
machinery that has been set up by Dem¬ 
ocrats with blueprints to burn. Their 
schemes may be bogus or utopian, but 
they stir emotions and build up a follow¬ 


ing. Instead of sourly sniping at the wel¬ 
fare state, which is here to stay, Kristol 
urges Republicans to offer their own con¬ 
servative version. A basic principle would 
be to let people provide for their own se¬ 
curity as much as possible instead of hav¬ 
ing the Government do it through taxa¬ 
tion. Medical or life insurance premiums, 
for instance, could be made tax-deduct¬ 
ible, at least up to a point. Such policies, 
says Kristol, would combine the “maxi¬ 
mum degree of individual independence 
and the least bureaucratic coercion.” 

These books indicate a certain shift 
in conservative thinking. They are not so 
much polemical assaults on the left as 
probing critiques of their own faith. Such 
candid self-examination may give liberals 
genuinecauseforalarm. — EdwInWsrmr 
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The orchid is one of the most exotic 
flowers in the world and to the people of 
Thailand a p^ion. 

Everywhere, many colourful species 
can be seen growing in abundance. 

At Thai we consider the dslicate bloom 
of the orchid so beautiful, we give a fresh one 
to all the ladies on our flights, as part of our 
fabulous Royal Orchid Service. 

On most airlines all you get when you 
leave is a thank you. 

On TTiai, we say it with flowers. 
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milder flavor. 

But as your tastes have changed, you 
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in smoking. 

Then the decision is Now, 
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A Letter from the Publisher In^rJu 

in 1945,. the two m 

F or more than four decades he has been one of the foremost tinued to believe tl 

journalists in the world In China during World War II and the right leader I 
the Communist upheaval of the 1940s. he survived an early bap- creasingly critical 
tism of fire as a combat correspondent. In the U.S. he covered that the Communi 
six presidential elections and fashioned 
his impressions into the extraordinary 
Thf Making of the President series. But 
two years ago. at 61, Theodore H. White 
had nagging doubts about his work. He 
felt he should have grappled with the 
deeper meanings of ail he had seen and 
reported, the groundswells of history 
that changed the world during his life¬ 
time. The result is a radical departure 
from his previous efforts. This week we 
take special pleasure in presenting ex¬ 
cerpts from Teddy White's new book. In 
Search of History. A Personal Adventure. WWte today and with General ChennauH In 1943 
In it. the furious energy and unquench¬ 
able curiosity that made White a Journalist remain undimin- For White s rea 
ishcd. He knew many of the great figures of our time, often who writes about p 
intimately, and he writes about them with passion. soon hit the campai 

White began working for TIME in 1939 at the age of 24 ering notes for The. 
when a man named John Hcrsey. a promising writer for the i 

magazine, signed him up as a China stringer The new re- I 

porter soon discovered that he had an unexpected fan Henry ^ \ _ y 


R. Luce. Time co-founder, had been born in China and took 
a special interest in the young journalist's stories. Eventually, 
in 1945,. the two men broke over the issue of China. Luce con¬ 
tinued to believe that Chiang Kai-shek was a great man and 
the right leader for his country, while White became in¬ 
creasingly critical of the Nationalist regime and convinced 
that the Communists were bound to win. White did not re- 

_»tw»>E£L «t«s establish his relationship with Luce until 

1957. Says White: 'No man of my life 
ever gave me more trouble than Harry 
Luce did. No correspondent ever gave 
him more trouble than I did. But after 
that stormy lime, we ended as close 
and intimate friends." 

Last week White was back in the 
Time-Life Building in New York City, 
working with Senior Editor Ron Kriss 
who did the excerpting. Said White: 
"For me this is like a homecoming, kind 
of sweet, kind of nostalgic. It’s nice be- 
ral ChennauH In 1943 ing back in Harry Luce's house " And 
it is nice to have him. 

For White s readers who may be wondering, the old legman 
who writes about politics with the sensitivity of a novelist will 
soon hit the campaign trail once more, this time to begin gath¬ 
ering notes for The Making of the President. 1980 
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The new elassic compact from Nikon. 
You can take as much pride in its breeding 
as in its perf ormance. 
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Denver, 

Colorado 

dynamic metropolis of the 
Rocky Mountains. 

Scenic center and business capital 
of the 'West'. Denver, with its 
symphony, ballet and theatre is 
the cultural and social hub of the 
Rockies. In the heart of the city, 15 
minutes from Stapleton Int 'I 
Airport and 45 minutes from the 
majestic mountains is one of 
America's great hotels... 

^own^qlacc 

Denver, Colorado 80202 
Karl W. Mehimann, Cenl. Mgr. 
(303) 825-3111 


Where the tradition 
ol western hospitality 
began in 1B92. 



Toll Free Numbers; 
(800) .323-7500 
Illinois (800) 942-7400 
Canada (800) 261-6)51 



is Just 

the beginning. 

Celebrate superSummer '78 
where sports, music and colorful 
country festivals shimmer in the 
sun. Where there's scintillating 
nightlife, sensational restaurants, 
super hotels and a summerful of 
special events. Come fill up your 
senses in Valley Forge Country. 


Montgomery County Convention 
and Vlaitora Bureau 


Court Houac 


Noniatown, PA 19404 



HEW, a Monster? 

To the Editors: 

After reading your story on Joseph 
Califano and the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare [June* 121, I am 
convinced that this country needs anoth¬ 
er round of Mr. Califano about as much 
as Miami Beach needs snow. 

We are still paying for the Great So¬ 
ciety programs of the ’60s in our current 
economic miseries, and if he is around to 
continue in public life we might as well 
write off the ’80s right now. 

Lawrence U. Luchini 
Bay Village, Ohio 
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The urban riots of the ’60s were a re¬ 
action to gross economic and social in¬ 
equities. The feds wisely, albeit inefficient¬ 
ly, undertook the task of trying to correct 
that situation through massive social pro¬ 
gramming. The job has only just begun. 
Any significant retrenchment that en¬ 
courages economic and social disparities 
will only have us back on the streets. 

Patrick J. McGory 
Columbus 

1 do not think Mr. Califano and his 
liberal friends realize, in their zeal to give 
money away, what a nightmare they are 
creating. They may eventually succeed in 
killing the goose that lays their golden 
eggs. The working, contributing people of 
this country cannot pay enough taxes to 
keep up with all of Califano’s schemes 
for throwing money around 

G.L Thurston 
Coalinga, Calif. 

Califano is injurious to my health and 
my pocketbook. Let's get back to basics 
—cut the waste 

Morris D. Blumenthal 
Birmingham 

As the first person in my family to at¬ 
tend college, 1 am very thankful for the 
loan the Government has awarded me. I 
would gladly pay it back at twice the in¬ 


terest rate for being given the privilege of 
attending college. 

Veronica Jordan 
Berkeley. Calif. 

Beware, Califano. Jarvis is coming! 

Richard A. Hartmann 
Berkeley, Calif. 


What Money Buys 

In your article “Mobile Society Puts 
Down Roots ” [June 12] you state that 
“American executives are becoming in¬ 
creasingly interested in things money can¬ 
not buy, notably a stable home life, a safe 
environment, a wholesome community, 
sun, fun, culture.” If these things don't 
cost money, why do so many of their wives 
have jobs? 

, Kay Grizzard 
San Antonio 

As veterans of 20 corporate moves be¬ 
tween us, we are disturbed by your ar¬ 
ticle, which suggests that younger man¬ 
agers will not relocate in order to gain 
promotions. Those of us who have adapt¬ 
ed ourselves and our families to this mo¬ 
bile life-style consider ourselves to be lat¬ 
ter-day pioneers. 

The strength of the free enterprise sys¬ 
tem depends upon the availability of peo¬ 
ple who are willing to accept challenges 
and responsibilities—the movers and 
shakers of a complacent society. 

Barbara Friedrich. Sally Hultstrand. 

Co-Authors. 

Did Somebody Pack the Baby? 

St. Louis 


Global Plan 

Time is to be congratulated for its 
analysis of the global economic situation 
in its Essay “The Case for a Global Mar¬ 
shall Plan" [June 12], 

On April 26, I introduced a resolu¬ 
tion calling for the creation of a capital 
pool for purposes similar to those outlined 
in your Essay. I believe firmly that the ex¬ 
pansion of markets in the developing 
countries will lead to higher levels of em¬ 
ployment and domestic activity in the in¬ 
dustrialized countries. 

Jacob K. Javits 
U.S. Senator, New York 
Washington, D.C. 


The Cyprus Pressure 

The only way for the U.S. to insist on 
justice for Cyprus [June 12] is to contin¬ 
ue to increase the pressure on Turkey, till 
she recognizes the right of the 200,000 
Greek Cypriot refugees to return to their 
homes in the north. 

Constantine Georgiadis 
m Hamiltcm, Ont. 

Turkey heroically and selflessly pro¬ 
vided invaluable assistance to the U,S. 
during the Korean War. The continuatioR. 
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IBM Reports 

Information: inflation’s enemy. 


Can you name something that actually costs less today, a lot less? Some¬ 
thing that can help fight the rising cost of the things you buy? 

We can; information technology. 

A series of computations that cost S1.26 to do on an IBM computer in 1952 
can now be done for T/lOths of a penny. That’s 180 times less. (As a matter of fact, it’s 
really 400 times less if you figure what a dollar was worth in 1952.) 

Innovating; to Reduce Costs 

The continuing improvement in the performance-per-dollar of information 
technology is the result of innovation. Innovation that has made IBM computers 
more than a thousand times faster than the first commercial models of just 26 years ago. 

Innovation that comes from applying brains and research dollars to finding 
better, less costly ways to help put information to work for people. Innovation, not 
only by IBM, but by hundreds of companies in the information technology business. 

Innovation. It helps limit the bite of inflation. 

Declining; Costs Spur Pro<Iuclivily 

Equally important, such price-performance improvements make it increas- 
higly practical for businesses, schools, hospitals, municipalities and others to use 
information technology in an ever-widening range of applications—to improve pro¬ 
ductivity to keep costs to a minimum. 

Productivity. It helps limit the bite of inflation, too. 

Sure, the causes of inflation are many and complex. Sure, there's no easy 
solution to the inflationary spiral... but it’s clear information technology can help. 

We’re proud to be part of a young, innovative industry that one day may 
help bring inflation to its knees. In the meantime, we plan to keep meeting inflation 
head-on with innovation and productivity.. .every chance we get. 




Wb all do. From life in the oceans 
comes what is most important to us on 
land—food and oxygen. The whales 
play a vital role in maintaining the 
marine ecosystem. Our future may well 
depend upon their survival. 

What we don't need is whaling. 

Man is slaughtering the last of the world's 
great whales—destroying creatures 
many scientists believe have an intelli¬ 
gence equal, perhaps even superior, 
to our own. There is no reason on earth 
to kill whales. 

Greenpeace wants whaling to stop. For 
the past 3 years our members have 
placed then^ves between the whales and 
the whalers' harpoon, non-violently 


protesting whaling at sea and focusing 
world attention on this critical problem. 

From the North Atlantic to the mid- 
Pacific and off the shores of Australia we 
will continue our struggle to save the 
whales from extinction. 

In order to continue we need your 
support. 

THE WHALES NEED YOU. 

Send what you can today, to: 

GREENPEACE FOUNDATION 

BOX C 

240 FORT MASON 

SAN FRANCISCO, CA 94123 


GREENPE^VCE 

(a non-profit organization) 




Lmets 

at the present arms embargo against such 
a faithful fiiend and ally is an act which 
wiU shake the confidence of all the friends 
of the UJS. By lifting the embargo on arms 
ibr Turkey, Congr^ will help restore 
Greece’s security as well as that of the 
U.S. and Turkey. 

I applaud President Carter’s display 
of fairness on the Cyprus issue. 

Ansel C. Ugural 
Teaneck, N.J. 


Cub»i Stabilizers? 

You report that the Carter Admin¬ 
istration is deeply worried about 43,000 
Cubans in 14 African nations [June 51. 
Not long ago, U.N. Ambassador Andrew 
Young described them as a stabilizing in¬ 
fluence. Is Young wrong, confused or per¬ 
haps both? 

Bernhard Wagner 
Hamburg. West Germany 


Two American Nuisances 

Your article “Here Come the Foreign 
Tourists” [June 51 described my wife, 
three children and me. We came (for three 
weeks around Easter), saw (as much as 
we could: 3,500 miles by car) and enjoyed 
it (enormously), but for two thin^. How 
can efficiency-minded people like the 
Americans accept such antiquated and 
cumbersome practices as 1) local sales 
taxes added to the price of goods and ser¬ 
vices instead of being included in them 
and 2) tips in restaurants paid separately 
instead of being included in the bill. 

If foreign tourists could contribute to 
the abolition of these two nuisances, it 
would certainly ease not only their stay 
in America, but also the life of the U.S. cit¬ 
izens in general. 

Georges Andri Cuendet 
Geneva 


Hooray for Higher Prices! 

Hooray for higher food prices [June 
12]! The American farm worker and 
farmer have subsidized the American din¬ 
ner table long enough. Other nations have 
historically paid a higher percentage of 
their income for food. There will be the 
usual soft-palmed protesters, but remem¬ 
ber that generally the farmer and farm 
worker pull their weight on this planet. 

Marion Juricic Bowers 
Saint Helena, Calif. 

It should be remembered that even 
though the oil, gas. auto and steel indus¬ 
tries stress their importance to the econ¬ 
omy, ask the average family to go with¬ 
out a few meals and see which industry 
is truly the only essential industry. 

Jeffrey B. Stone 
San Luis Obispo. Calif. 
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When you visit Europe 
this summer indulge in 

The Portuguese 
Alternative 



VKatkms that offer more fiui 
while yon sun, riglitsee, sluqi and save. 

7>day Indiisive Tours from *517to«702* 


First time or fifth time in Europe, It’s 
time you thought about the Portu¬ 
guese Alternative. On TAP’s lower- 
prlced-than-ever tours, you can even 
include Spain or Morocco. But only 
the price has been cut—not the 
beauty, the luxury or fun. That’s 
why, when you plan your first, fifth 
or any trip to Europe, there’s no alter¬ 
native for the Portuguese Alternative. 
You can plan on tradition-rich muse¬ 
ums. Or reasonably priced luxury 
hotels. You can visit storybook pal¬ 
aces, gambling casinos and the sun- 
sparkled Algarve coast where smart 

m 

rmAnuMi oppomuiiM. 

Tour with TAP 

We’re as big as an airline should be. 


Europeans come to play. Imagine 
discovering bargains galore in bvely, 
leisurely Lisbon. All among the friend¬ 
liest people you’ll probably ever meet. 
TAP’s air fares and tour prices will 
convince you to include Portugal in 
your European plans. See your Travel 
Agent, or contact us and discover 
how easy and inexpensive it is to 
indulge in the Portuguese Alternative. 

TAP Tour Department T-7-3-78 
P.O Box 941, WoodJide, NY 11377 
Telephone: (212) 421-8500 
Or call toll-lree 800-5SS-1212 

Pleeia send me your 1978 lour-eolor brochure on 
Portugal, Spain and Northern Africa 

Name_ 

Address_ 

City_ 

Stale_Zip_ 


’Baaed on QIT air fare from Now York, per person, 
double ooeupancy. Valid from 7 to 21 days. 
Minimum group of S required. TAP will form group. 
Advance purchase 7 days. Price quoted valid from 
May IS to September 14,1978. 

Plua $3 departure tax. 






In full dress for dinner, returned Viet Nam prisoners of war {obi their wives at a buffet In the ballroom of the Marriott Hotel 


American Scene 


In Los Angeles: Prisoners of War—and Peace 


O verhead, huge glass chandeliers hov¬ 
er like Cobra gunships in a white 
tropical sun. The Los Angeles Marriott 
Hotel ballroom is a sea of white military 
formal wear, pink and blue evening dress¬ 
es, candles and carnations over red car¬ 
peting. Nelson Riddle's orchestra swings 
into What Kind of Fool Am /?as Sammy 
Davis Jr. hails “our mutual friend” Rich¬ 
ard Nixon, then reflects on the song. "I 
don’t think anyone in this room has to re¬ 
examine their lives." 

This is the fifth-year reunion of U.S. 
prisoners of war returned from Viet Nam. 
The guests and their wives have flown into 
Los Angeles on “space available” air 
flights and are camped gratis in 300 Mar¬ 
riott Hotel rooms fora weekend of caucus¬ 
ing and quiet carousal. Asked again and 
again by reporters and well-wishers, the 
P.O.W.s insist that they are here only for 
fun, not politics. Yes, we re doing just fine, 
most of them say. “We re all back in the 
mainstream,” s^ver-haired Navy Captain 
Howard Rutledge beams. “We've been to 
the worst place in the world. Every place 
else is a step up. " 

You only sense the pain and isolation 
of the men in defiant yet oddly downcast 
expressions, in hushed stories told in ho¬ 
tel rooms, in wistful asides about other 
men’s wives who remained faithful. Yet 
through the weekend, anger and a tinge of 
self-pity take nothing away from their ev¬ 
ident pride and courage. 

■‘This hand.” bespectacled George 
Day, 53, is saying Saturday morning as he 
gestures at a half-closed fist, the right one. 
attached to a misshapen forearm. Day, 
noyv a wealthy Florida lawyer, was an Air 
Force major, a downed Phantom pilot. In 
1967'a crowd of Vietnamese villagers 
mtched as a rope was tied around his el- 
TOws and tightened with a foot jammed 
his back. A ferret-faced man the 


P.O.W.S nicknamed "the Rodent,” seized 
Day’s right arm and twisted until the 
cracked bones broke through the flesh. 
The bone, gaping from Day’s arm like a 
jagged tooth, remained untreated for four 
months—until Day’s half-dead cellmate. 
Navy Lieut. Commander John McCain, 
another torture victim, regained con¬ 
sciousness sufficiently to fashion, out of his 
own bandages and a stray bamboo stick, a 
cast for Day. 

“You can see what a lousy job I 
did,” grins McCain, a sassy, prematurely 
white-haired Navy career man sitting on 
a soft couch in the glittering Middle 
American chic of the Marriott’s split- 
level lobby. McCain spent 42 months in 
solitary confinement, partly because his 
father. Admiral John McCain, happened 
to be Navy Commander in Chief for the 
Pacific. "Until the day I went down, 1 
lived under my father's shadow,” Mc¬ 
Cain explains. “Incarceration relieved me 
of that burden—he couldn’t affect my 
future there.” 

Viet Nam’s P.O.W.s have survived 
better as official patriots and readjusted to 
civilian life more successfully than some 
of their Korean War predecessors, per¬ 
haps because most of them, before the fall, 
were trained pilots and college-educated 
military career men. Most agree that their 
time of torture and isolation taught them 
much about self-reliance and the impor¬ 
tance of thinking small. Navy Lieut, (j g ) 
Joe Mobley, 36, a thin, balding man who 
greeted his friends on the first morning of 
the reunion wearing reverse-heel Earth 
Shoes and dungarees, still acutely remem¬ 
bers what seem like almost microscopic 
moments of prisoner austerity. “Your 
senses become keener,” he explains. “You 
can feel the effect of an aspirin. You can 
smell a bar of Dial soap at 400 yards.” 

Laird Cuttersen, 32, an ebullient, big¬ 


boned retired Air Force colonel, remem¬ 
bers the day he “broke ” as if it were yes¬ 
terday. He had already watched his hands 
turn black “like German sausage” from 
tourniquet-tight binding; then ropes 
around his elbows were tightened until his 
shoulder blades slowly jammed into his 
spine. "At that moment, ” he remembers, 
“I would have thrown my kids into a fire 
to make it stop.” Gutiersen was on his 
knees and felt “psychically dirty, like I’d 
been swimming in a cesspool ” and feared 
he might give up secrets about clandestine 
intelligence operations. He decided to try 
to kill himself by running headfirst at the 
blood-spattered torture room wall. Then a 
guard hit him and sent him flying at the 
wall, where he saw keep the faith, baby 
scratched in the mud and blood Soon af¬ 
ter that, his captors began demanding 
antiwar statements rather than military 
secrets. 

I nevitably such experiences must come 
home. Laird Guttersen’s blood pressure 
was so low after three months of torture, 
complicated by pneumonia, that parts of 
him lost all feeling when he remained still 
more than ten minutes. At night, instead 
of sleeping he used to lie in a feverish 
trance, shifting to stay alive, timing him¬ 
self by the half-hour chimes of a distant 
clock, ’When Laird came home we 
couldn’t sleep in the same bed at first,” re¬ 
members his wife Virginia, a frail, dark- 
blue-eyed wife who waited. “He shifted a 
quarter turn every five to ten minutes.” 

Andrea Rander’s husband Donald, 
then an Army sergeant first class, was 
captured in Hu6 during Tet 1968 and tak¬ 
en to Hanoi. She*raised their children 
alone for five years. A few weeks before he 
returned, a reporter interviewed her at 
home in Maryland. The reporter left un- 
eventftiUy, then the telephone rang. ‘‘IfWr. 
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IHi a lighter, mellower, better tasting whisk); And thatk my professicmal opinion. 
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When copies go Out 
of your office with your let- 
tcrhead. th^ have to tnaJte 
a good first impression- 
If they don't, you 
may not get a second chance. 

So any copy you 
send out has to arrive 
sharp, dry and unsmearable. 

That’s why Toshiba 
created the BD-601 copiet 
Toshiba’s BD-601 
is an economical, compact, 
precision plain paper 
copier that delivers clean, 
sh^, dry impressions with 
extraordinary consistency. 

Unlike others in its 
price range, the Toshiba 
uses dry loner. No mes 
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duplicating paper. 

Toshiba’s BD-601 
is a true plain paper copier. 

This means that 
like other Toshiba copiers, 
it’ll make completely dry 
copies of just about anything 
on letterhead, colored stock, 
grsph paper — just about 
any paper in your office. 

The BD-601 is fast 
(first copy in 11 seconds) 
and handy (it fits on a desk). 
Perfect for a small firm. 

Or a larger one ready for a 
decentralized copying system. 

Business is competi¬ 
tive. And if your corre¬ 
spondence looks better 
than the competition, it 
could be the edge you need. 

The Toshiba BD-601, 
At its price no other copier 
copies ail its features. 

TOSHIBA 

losKiba America, Inc. 


TOSHIBA AMCWCA INC 

BUSINESSF()lJlPMtNTOrVlSION PO BOX84b,OCLLMORC NY 11/10 
PlEASt ItU. ME MORE ABOUT THE TOSHIBA80fiOl COPtfR 

NAME___ 


GIT THE TOSHIBA BD-601. IT MAKES DRY COPIES ON JUST ABOUT ANY PAPER. 















I t’s the same good feeling no matter where in the 
world you Iwe. At AMI, we are working with 
communi^ and government leaders here and 
in other lands to answer the health care needs of 
different environments. 

Our programs combine quality care with cost- 
effectiveness, not only in the hospitals we own and 
manage in this countiy and internationally, but 
also in the outpatient programs, shared medical 
services, and hospital planning and management 
systems we deliver worldwide. 

We’re airlifting people from Norway and the 
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Whm you lo<d( at a package, 
we think you Wouldn’t have to search 
for who made it, wmder whafs in it 
(H* be an engineer to read the directims. 


THAT’S WHY we are introducing our new 
simpler and faster-to-read company signature. 
(It’s at the bottom of this ad.) We’re simplifying 
our packages, our literature, 
and even our business forms. In 
the months ahead, you’ll .see 
many examples of our new 
communications system. We 
hope you’ll agree with this 
basic premise: the cleare r, the 
bette r. Clearer so that you get the right product 
for the job. Clearer so that you get the perfor¬ 
mance we intend and you have a right to expect. 


AND WE BELIEVE that receivin g messages 
is Just as important as sendin g them. For 76 
years, 3M has worked hard at hearing you, at 
being responsive to your needs. We have tried 
to look at the world through your eyes... to see 
things as you, our customers, see them. Our Job 
is to offer products that solve problems for 
you—from electrical tape to facsimile tele¬ 
phone copying machines, from a tooth coating 
that prevents cavities to an ion-scattering 
spectrometer. Whether our product is small, 
big, simple or complex, it comes from a com¬ 
pany that hears yigj- 
3M Center, St. Paul, Minnesota 55101 
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got on* question,” she femembers him 
saying. “Do you have any boyfriends, and 
are you planning to divorce youf hus¬ 
band?” Amdrea ^nder is a petite l^k 
woman. Standing beside her husband at a 
reception sponsored by Braniff Airlines, 
she glares angrily at me, yet another re¬ 
porter. *‘I want^ to see that reporter 
many times after that,” she explodes. “I 
wanted to say, ‘Hey, look at wi—we’re 
making it!’ ” ^nder watches proudly and 
adds: “We said, we’re not going to become 
a statistic.” 

A majority of the P.O.W.S, perhaps as 
high as 70%, in fact, did become divorce 
statistics. Virginia Guttersen remembers 
one wife who rushed out on the tarmac to 
embrace her husband and found she 
didn't recognize him at ail. A fortyish 
wdman, the new wife of a P.O.W., con¬ 
fides; “There are definitely two factions 
here, the oid and the new. You can tell the 
new wives: young and pretty and happy 
and in love.” 

T he P.O.W.S report that dealing with 
civilians is still a touchy business. 
They either gush and coo or start asking 
questions the P.O.W.s don't want to an¬ 
swer. Or arc abysmally, often hilariously 
ignorant. Guttersen, who has now retired 
and is taking courses at the University of 
Arizona, found his young fellow students 
interested. “We heard you were a 
P.O.W.,” a girl once said to him. Gutter- 
sen said yes. “Where?” asked the girl. “In 
Hanoi,” said Guttersen. “Is that in Ko¬ 
rea?” the girl asked. 

It is a difficult thing to contemplate 
the likelihood that one spent five years be¬ 
ing tortured for nothing. As they cluster 
together around the Marriott’s eight bars 
and omelet-shaped pool, the P.O.W.S 
seem compelled to approve of the life they 
found at home. Nearly all of them are con¬ 
fused, embarrassed or annoyed by their 
strange hero status. Says John McCain: 
“It doesn’t take a helluva lot of talent to 
get shot down.” Virginia Guttersen ex¬ 
plains; “To a military man, the P.O.W. is 
a loser, the guy who didn't complete his 
mission. The Government made them he¬ 
roes. It was all they had.” 

Sunday night; 300 “heroes” and their 
wives, old and new, are winding down the 
weekend. They have stood and cheered as 
Ronald Reagan declared that Americans 
should “never again” go to war “unless we 
intend to win.” Magicians and stand-up 
comics have sought to amuse. A press re¬ 
lease has been circulated announcing that 
California Governor Jerry Brown will get 
the “Benedict Arnold Citizenship Award” 
for appointing ex-antiwar Activist Tom 
Hayden to the state's new solar energy 
panel. And now Tony Bennett is closing 
the show with a sad, silky version of Au¬ 
tumn Leaves, Off to the side, watching 
them, one begins to sense in some measure 
what they have endured, and still endure. 
They peifectly illustrate some lines from 
John le Oirrd’s The Looking Class War: 
“Nothing ever bridged the gulf between 
the man who went and the man who 
^llff^ bahHXl.” ---AHfNIMMrartt 
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THE 

INFORMAnON 

CRISB. 

If you pick up a newspaper these days, it’s easy to walk away 
with the impression that there’s a world-wide shortage of everything. 

There is an energy crisis and a food crisis and any number of other 
crises, all caused by vanishing resources. 

But there is one that involves not a shortage, but an excess. A 
crisis where the resource isn’t dwindling, but growing almost 
uncontrollably. 

That resource is information. 

Consider: Seventy-five percent of all the information available to 
mankind has been developed within the last two decades. Millions of 
pieces of information are created daily. And the total amount is 
doubling every ten years. 

1 he problem, as with any crisis, is one of management. With fuel, 
it’s a question of making proper use of too little. With information, it’s 
making proper u.sc of too much. 

With 72 billion new pieces of information arriving yearly, how 
do you cope with it all? How do you gather it, edit it, disseminate it, 
store it and retrieve it? 

At Xerox, our business is solving problems like these. 

With electronic input systems that let you quickly create, edit, 
and store information. 

Copiers and duplicators that reproduce it. Telecommunicators 
and communicating typewriters that disseminate it. 

Even electronic printers that let you retrieve information directly 
from computers, and print it out with laser beams. 

You see. Xerox doesn’t just copy information anymore. We help 
you manage it. 

The purpose of it all is simple: to help you make good use of 
information, instead of being overwhelmed by it. 

And to help reduce, if only by one, the number of crises in the 
world. 
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Soft Wor ds- an d a Big Stic k 

Vance lowers the U.S. voice, but Brown displays the muscle 
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A sMrtslMved President shakes hands with a G.I. during Fort Hood visit 

The most carefully coordinated attempt so far to articulate defense strategy. 


S hades of T R.! After weeks of tough 
talk, apparent inconsistency, and 
alarums about a revival of the cold 
war, the Administration last week 
seemed to have got its foreign policy 
act together. The policy, to put it in the 
simplest terms: speak a little more softly, 
but carry a big stick. 

The soft talk came chiefly from Secre¬ 
tary of State Cyrus Vance, who seemed to 
be making speeches and appearances ev¬ 
erywhere as the Administration pointedly 
thrust him forward as President Carter's 
chief foreign policy spokesman. Lest there 
be any confusion. National Security Ad¬ 
viser Zbigniew Brzezinski. the toughest 
talker of recent weeks, was keeping un¬ 
usually quiet, turning down all requests for 
on-the-record interviews. 

As for the big stick, it was earned by 
Defense Secretary Harold Brown—and 
quite a stick it was: an 18-ft. cruise missile 
that is capable, in Brown’s words, of split¬ 
ting the center line of a runway 800 miles 
from its launch site. Brown flew out to 
New Mexico’s Tularosa Basin for a high¬ 
ly publicized demonstration of the U.S. 
Navy's sleek Tomahawk cruise missile. 
As big jack rabbits nibbled unconcernedly 
at the sagebrush in the blazing morning 
sun. a camouflage-painted, torpedo¬ 
shaped object whistled barely 100 ft 
above the White Sands Missile Range at 
500 m.p.h., headed dead on target. Brown 
listened to the whine of its turbofan for a 
few seconds, then put down his binoculars 
and turned to reporters near him. the first 
press group to witness the highly ad¬ 
vanced missile. “1 believe that it is impor¬ 
tant that the American public correctly 
perceive that the U .S. is not inferior to any 
country in military capability,” said the 
Secretary. “It is important to get that mes¬ 
sage across." To the Soviets as welP 
“They are aware of it." said he “I think 
perhaps they need to be reminded. " 

Brown's visit to White Sands and his 
major speech later in the week in San 
Francisco were not acts of saber rattling. 
His performance was part of the most 
carefully coordinated Administration at¬ 
tempt so far to articulate its defense strat¬ 
egy and its foreign policy goals. The Ad¬ 
ministration did seem, at least for now, to 
have harmonized its dissonant voices. The 
theme was clear: America is second to 
none in strength, but is nevertheless com¬ 
mitted to long-term cooperation'with the 
Soviets wherever possible. 

The need for clarification had become 


palpable as observers in Washington and 
Moscow puzzled over which voice was ar¬ 
ticulating U.S. foreign policy Was it the 
tough, “chilly war” growl of Brzezinski'^ 
Or the milder, more conciliatory tone of 
Vance'.> Or the mixed signal that Carter 
seemed to be transmitting? 

Brzezinski had set off the speculation 
late in May with a blistering attack on the 
Soviets. He accused them of behavior that 
was not “compatible with what was once 
called the code of ddtente " Moscow, 
charged Brzezinski. had maintained "a 
vitriolic worldwide propaganda campaign 
against the U.S.” and tried to "encircle 
and penetrate the Middle East" Said the 
President’s National Security Adviser: “I 
do not believe that sticking one's head into 
the sand is the best solution to difficult 
problems in the world" 

T he biting comment may well have 
been aimed at U.N. Ambassador 
Andrew Young, who at one point 
dismissed the Cuban presence in 
Africa as “a stabilizing influence" Yet by 
implication, Brzezinski's harsh words 
could also have been aimed indirectly at 
Vance, whose expressions of Administra¬ 
tion concern over Soviet and Cuban activ¬ 
ity in Africa had been phrased with an al¬ 
most Victorian gentility. 

The striking difference between the 
Vance and Brzezinski approaches baffled 
observers both inside and outside Wash¬ 
ington. Was this the result of genuine con¬ 
fusion and disorganization? Or was it a 


cunningly devised plan to keep Moscow 
—and domestic political critics—off bal¬ 
ance? According to this theory, “bad cop" 
Brzezinski would be unleashed when the 
Soviets needed slapping down or conser¬ 
vatives in the U.S. needed placating; 
■good cop” Vance would speak out to keep 
ddtente alive and mollify anxious Amer¬ 
ican liberals. Yet Carter himself, many 
noted, was not always a consistent referee 
of such “shuttlecock" diplomacy The 
President left many wondering, even after 
his Annapolis speech on June 7. which 
“cop" he was speaking for. At Annapolis, 
he denounced the Soviets for their aggres¬ 
sive actions abroad and their abuse of 
human rights at home, yet he reaffirmed 
that ddtente was “central to world peace.” 
The Soviets found Carter's words 
“strange,” but so did quite a few Ameri¬ 
cans. Members of the House International 
Relations Committee had already com¬ 
plained of “confusion and doubt” in 
American foreign policy. “Who,” Com¬ 
mittee Member Dante Fascell demanded, 
“has got the President’s right ear?" Both 
Vance and Carter tried to answer that 
question quite simply last week: Vance. 

In two hours of thoughtful, carefully 
prepared public testimony on American 
foreign policy before the House commit¬ 
tee, Vance stressed to the Representatives 
that he was speaking^for the President.” 
The White House also let it be known that 
Vance’s ten-page prepared statement had 
not only been cleared by Carter but also 
had been read by Braezinski. 





The Secretary ranged over U.S.- 
Soviet relations, NATO, detente, and 
Cuban troops in Africa, at no point 
backtracking on the harsh Moscow- 
aimed comments of Carter at An¬ 
napolis, but sometimes rephrasing 
them. For example, where Carter 
had bluntly offered the Soviets a 
choice of “confrontation or coop¬ 
eration,” Vance smoothly asserted 
that both sides would be “making 
choices between an emphasis on the 
divergent elements of our relation¬ 
ship and an emphasis on the co- Brown at W hite Saudi. A bove: Tomah awk In a t eat fligh t 
operative ones.” He referred to the An importam message, and a reminder to the Soviets. 


tough Soviet reply in Pravda to Car¬ 
ter’s Annapolis speech. Growled Pravda: 
“There is no end to attempts at interfer¬ 
ing in our country’s internal affairs. The 
ties and contacts between the two coun¬ 
tries are being restricted by unilateral U S. 
actions.” Vance commented noncommi- 
tally: “We are studying lit! with careful at¬ 
tention.” But he added that it would be 
best if the U.S. and the Soviets would 
jointly “concentrate on the concrete ac¬ 
tions we both can take to reduce tensions 
and to reach agreement on the critical is¬ 
sues now under negotiation.” 

Vance’s presentation did not satisfy 
everyone on the House committee that 
the Administration’s diplomacy was on 
track, but it did impress upon them 
Vance's quiet re-emergence as the man 
Carter wants to be out front as articu¬ 
lator of American foreign policy. The im¬ 
pression was heightened the following day 
when Vance, at Carter’s request, present¬ 
ed a major formulation of America’s Af¬ 


rican policy at the S8th annual meeting 
of the Jaycees in Atlantic City, N.J. 

The normally boisterous Jaycees lis¬ 
tened attentively as Vance stressed that 
Washington would not “mirror Soviet and 
Cuban activities in Africa.” Such a course, 
warned Vance, “would only escalate mil¬ 
itary conflict with great human suflTering.” 
The Secretary listed a series of “positive” 
U.S. responses to the Soviet and Cuban 
presence. Among them: commitment to 
social justice and economic development, 
respect for African nationalism, and the 
fostering of human rights. That evening, 
as 80 Representatives and Senators gath¬ 
ered for an off-the-record briefing by Pres¬ 
ident Carter. Vance’s star seemed to as¬ 
cend even higher. Though both Brown 
and Bire/.inski were also on hand, many 
observers reported that Carter seemed to 
be making a deliberate effort to ensure 
that the limelight stayed steadily on the 
Secretary of State. 


In his various formulations of 
U.S. foreign policy, Vance barely 
mentioned an issue that only two 
weeks ago was threatening to 
create an irreparable rift between 
Carter and Cuba’s Fidel Castro. 
The issue was whether Cuba could 
have acted to halt the Katangese 
rebel invasion of Za'i’re’s Shaba 
region. In his congressional ap¬ 
pearance, Vance blamed the press 
for “overblown” concern with 
the issue-even though it was the 

_Administration, and especially 

Carter, that had done most to fan 
interest and alarm over Cuba’s role. 

When he delivered his policy address 
to the Jaycees, Vance did not even men¬ 
tion the subject. Instead, he proposed in¬ 
creasing U.S “consultations” with Agos- 
tinho Neto’s Marxist Angolan govern¬ 
ment, and spoke of “working with it in 
more normal ways" (Only two months 
ago, CIA Chief Stansfield Turner was 
talking about the possibility of arming 
anti-Marxist rebels to challenge the Neto 
regime.) According to Vance, such coop¬ 
eration might even lead to a "reconcili¬ 
ation” between Zaire and Angola, both 
of whose regimes have supported insur¬ 
gent movements on the other’s territory. 
And the Secretary moved almost as fast 
as he spoke. Within 24 hours, U.S. Dip¬ 
lomat Donald F. McHenry was en route 
to Luanda to search for a new modus Vi¬ 
vendi with Neto. 

Indeed, it was not Cuba that was con¬ 
tinuing to worry the Administration last 
week but the Soviet Union. The Pravda 
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Secretary of State Cyrua Vance apeaking to Jayceea bi Atlanti c City 

Re-emerging as the man Carter wants to be out front formulating foreign policy. 


commentary to which Vance had referred 
warned that the “present course ’ of U.S. 
foreign policy "is fraught with serious 
dangers.” The article attacked Brzezinski 
by name, claimed that bilateral Soviet- 
U.S. negotiations were being ‘deliberately 
slowed down” by Washington and warned 
that U.S. support for human rights in the 
Soviet Union was "particularly disastrous 
for mutual confidence.” Even as State De¬ 
partment officials were weighing Pravda's 
words, the Russians displayed a degree 
of disdain for international opinion un¬ 


to violations in Latin America, his warn¬ 
ing that "there are costs to the flagrant dis¬ 
regard of international standards” was 
presumably meant to be heard in Mos¬ 
cow as well. 

So was the Secretary of Defense’s re¬ 
statement of the U.S. military posture be¬ 
fore the Commonwealth Club in San 
Francisco. Brown seemed determined to 
convince his audience—both in the U.S. 
and in Moscow—that the U.S. was still su¬ 
perior to the Soviets militarily, without ap¬ 
pearing to sound bellicose and threaten¬ 


ing. “There is no doubt in my mind,” he 
said, “that the U.S. is the most powerful 
country in the world.” He admitted “con¬ 
cern” about “vulnerabilities" in NATO, but 
said he felt the U.S. could "outthink, out- 
design and outperform the Soviets with 
the resources we have and the steady in¬ 
creases we are requesting.” 

Brown stressed that the U.S. has a 
strong second-strike capability in the 
event of a Soviet attack and. intriguingiy. 
a strong ability to survive such an attack 
in the first place. Earlier in the week. Car¬ 
ter appeared to reverse a decade-old U.S. 
nuclear policy by placing new emphasis 
on civil defense, which has been thorough¬ 
ly neglected since the bomb-shelter days 
of the 1960s. The President ordered all 
civil defense preparations brought under 
a new government body, the Federal 
Emergency Management Agency. The 
move would upgrade preparedness to pro¬ 
tect the civilian population in a nuclear at¬ 
tack; the Soviets have given high priority 
to civil defense for quite a while. 

Brown, however, emphasized the need 
for a new SALT agreement, a theme that 
has run consistently through Administra¬ 
tion speeches. "We are pursuing that 
goal with undiminished vigor,” Brown 
stressed, even though the nation’s “basic 
objectives of strategic deterrence, ade¬ 
quate stability and equivalence are over-.’ 
riding.’’ 

At week’s end, as Carter headed to 
Texas to watch 2nd Armored Division 
maneuvers at Fort Hood along with 
Brown and Secretary of the. Army Clif¬ 
ford Alexander, he continued to empha¬ 
size the idea of harmony in his Admin¬ 
istration’s policymaking. At a Chamber 


usual even for them, by sen¬ 
tencing Jewish Dissident Vla¬ 
dimir Slepak, 50, to five years’ 
internal exile for “malicious 
hooliganism.” Slepak’s offense: 
he. and his wife had unfurled a 
banner saying LET US GO TO 
OUR SON IN ISRAEL on the bal¬ 
cony of their apartment as part 
of their campaign to win per¬ 
mission to emigrate. Another 
Jewish dissident. Ida Nudel, 
47. was sentenced to a four- 
year exile for a similar dem¬ 
onstration the same day. 

The blatant violations of 
human rights hardly helped 
the cause of “cooperation” be¬ 
tween Washington and Mos¬ 
cow, particularly since Carter 
had singled out Slepak by 
name as a cause for personal 
concern during his 1976 elec¬ 
tion campaign. What is more, 
when Carter spoke last week 
to a Washington pihering of 
26 foreign ministers from 
the Organization of American 
States, the issue of human 
rights took up one-fourth of his 
20-minute address. Though 



of Commerce luncheon in Fort 
Worth the day before the ma¬ 
neuvers. Carter told an audi¬ 
ence of 5,000: ““There is over¬ 
whelming cooperation and 
compatibility between Secre¬ 
tary Vance, Dr. Brzezinski, 
Harold Brown and others who 
help me shape foreign policy.” 
Having gone out of his way 
earlier in the week to buttress 
Vance’s position, he now came 
to Brzezinski’s defense. “It is 
certainly not right,” he told the 
Texans, ‘for the Soviet Union 
and Cuba to jump on Dr. Brze¬ 
zinski when 1 am the one who 
shapes the policy after getting 
advice from him and others." 

President Carter’s audi¬ 
ence listened attentively as he 
declared; “I am determined to 
have a SALT agreement with 
the Soviet Union without un¬ 
warranted delay.” But he got 
his biggest hand when he 
turned to that other theme of 
the week: “We are determined 
to stay stfong. We are not go¬ 
ing to let the Soviet Union 
push us around. We are not 


Carter was obviously referring ' What's the directipn ofour foreign policy today, Mr. President?" going to be second.” ■ 
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Ned Piper on 

T he tax ttawiah hit Wasbhtgton last wpek. His massage 
wasthesam«:cut. Butitsniaaniiif wasnotaseasy toab> 
sorb in the capital as it was when delivered back in the 
sunny precincts of California. That, of course, is an old sto¬ 
ry along the Potomac. 

Howard Jarvis was given a five-hour tour of Capitol 
Hill by California’s senior Senator, Alan Cranston, a proud 
liberal who had opposed Jarvis' heretical Proposition 13. 
At one point, as Jarvis surveyed the f^eral splendors, Ida¬ 
ho’s Senator Frank Church, the Snake River Valley’s un¬ 
abashed advocate of activist ^vernment, leaped up from 
his salmon and tea to wring the hand of the &mous visitor. 
Jarvis had taken his political tactics from the book of pop 
ulism in which Church claims entry. But Millionaire Jarvis’ 
right-wing views and his bank account would make a leg- 
e^ary populist like Pitchfork Ben Tillman turn over in the 
red earth of South Carolina. 

In short, Jarvis confiised political theology wherever he 
went on his Washington rounds. While liberals were an¬ 
nouncing their conversion to the Jarvisian principles of fis¬ 
cal evolution, longtime Republican fundamentalists like 
Kansas’ Robert Dole and Delaware’s William Roth were el¬ 
bowing their way into the limelight that surrounded Jarvis, 
fearfUl that the oldtime virtues might be usurped by the Dem¬ 
ocrats. Jarvis and his tax problem did nothing so well as ex¬ 
pose the near chaos and^r panic that grips both political 
parties. Where to pul Jarvis in the political spectrum? How 
to reckon his movement in long-range national terms? 

The White House debated whether President Carter 
should invite Jarvis down to the Oval Office and glean a lit¬ 
tle of his luster, then mysteriously decided against it. The 
Congress vacillated, voting one day for a spate of 2% cuts 
in appropriation bills for some agencies, then refusing the 
next day to do the same to the budgets for other agencies. 

The ADA got a rousfilg^l to oldtime liberalism from old- 
time Liberal George M^ovem. But there was no rush to 
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the barricades, McGovern’s record for persuasiveness being 
what it is. The nation’s cash-starved mayors meeting in At¬ 
lanta were bipartisanly unenthusiastic about the Jands mes¬ 
sage. But Senator Edward Kennedy, having a good pt^tical 
ear, brought a whiff of the Jarvis theme down to Uumi. BJ- 
oquently redundant, Kennedy told the mayors that all lev¬ 
els of government must find "more effective ways to cut the. 
fraud and the fat and waste to counter the rising frustration 
of the taxpayers who pay the bills.'’ 

T here was yet another curious turn back in Washington. 

Eager Republican congressional candidates attenc^ a. 
workshop on how to be elected in the fall were cauti^ted 
a^inst rushing joyfUUy down the path behind the begtfilhdg 
piping of Jarvis. “We just don’t know yet where this thing 6 
goii^,’’ warned Vince Breglio of Decision-Making In^* 
mation, a political polling and consulting firm. But he did 
ur^ fellow party members; “Stick with the Republican tra- 
dition of less government spending.’’ 

The political scene for the fall promises to be every man 
for himself as each candidate scrambles to accommodate 
the changing moods back home. Normally, Republicans 
should make huge gains in such an environment. But as 
House Minority Leader John Rhodes ruefUUy noted last, 
week, the Democrats have thrown away their old banners 
and quietly stolen Republican colors. 

Out in Iowa, for instance, the cry has gone up against lib¬ 
eral Democratic Senator Dick Clark that he is nothing but 
“a clone of Teddy Kennedy.’’ Republicans had better take 
a second look. As his words to the mayors in Atlanta show, 
Teddy Kennedy is talking about ways to keep the Ud on 
spending. He is even arguing that his S27 billion national 
health-care plan is the essence of frugality: otherwise health 
costs will be even hi^er. Teddy’s heart may not be in the 
same place as the heart of Howard Jarvis, but Kenitedy 
and his friends are getting good at the new lingo. 
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Coping with the Tax Cut 

California eases the impact with a $5 billion relief fund 


W hile Howard Jarvis strutted around 
Washington and U S. mayors fret¬ 
ted in Atlanta about how his tax-cutting 
crusade might hurt them. California 
struggled with a more immediate prob¬ 
lem. On July I, the end of this week. Jar¬ 
vis’ triumphantly successful Proposition 
13 goes into effect, with its more than $7 
billion slash in revenues from property 
taxes. As a select committee of six of the 
state legislature's most powerful members 
worked feverishly on a rescue plan, thou¬ 
sands of lobbyists flocked to l^cramento 
to apply pressure 

A brigade of disabled workers and 
people handicapped from birth parked 
their wheelchairs outside the hearing 


package of first-year emergency-aid that 
will considerably soften the impact of 
Proposition 13. The solution was swiftly 
approved by the full legislature and signed 
into law by a pleased Brown, whose own 
relief plan had been only slightly mod¬ 
ified. In a televised address to Califor¬ 
nians. he declared: “Proposition 13 cre¬ 
ates challenges, it creates problems, but 
it creates an opportunity to make gov¬ 
ernment in California a model for people 
all over the country.” 

The stopgap solution was to parcel out 
$5 billion of an estimated $5.8 billion sur¬ 
plus in state revenues to more than 6,000 
local government units. The schools will 
get the biggest chunk of the fund. $2.2 bil¬ 



room in the Sacramento capitol in a qui¬ 
et plea that their welfare aid not be re¬ 
duced. Leaders of powerful police and fire 
fighters’ lobbies jammed the committee 
chamber. So did the state’s influential 
teacher and school lobbyists. Committee 
Member Leo McCarthy, speaker of the 
state assembly, passed up so many meals 
as the deadline neared that he had a se¬ 
vere allergic reaction to energy-sustaining 
almonds and had to be temporarily hos¬ 
pitalized. Select Committee Chairman Al 
Rodda. a mild-mannered former college 
economics instructor (his doctoral disser¬ 
tation was The Economic Mind in I8th 
Century Colonial America), spent 18-hour 
days grappling with the economic minds 
of angry 20th century Californians. Also 
breathing heavily on the legislators was 
Governor Jerry Brown, whose own plans 
for dealing with the crisis—and perhaps 
his political career—were at stake. 

The committee finally tied together a 


lion. That will mean only a 10.5% over¬ 
all cut in their operating cash from cur¬ 
rent levels. The relief money will be 
applied on a sliding scale so districts that 
have long had less money for schools will 
get the most. This will help meet a Cal¬ 
ifornia Supreme Court decision that sup¬ 
port of schools should be equalized. 

Police and fire-fighting forces fared 
even better. The legislature directed that 
a $250 million slice of the relief fund for 
cities be used to prevent any cut at all in 
police and fire department budgets. The 
result may be, however, that towns and 
cities will have to cut even more deeply 
than feared into services like parks and 
recreation, libraries, public transporta¬ 
tion. street cleaning and garbage collec¬ 
tion. Local officials may even have to 
pinch themselves where it hurts most: cut¬ 
ting administrative staffs and such perks 
as travel allowances and official cars. 

Another $1.5 billion will go toward 


paying for welfare, Medicaid and other 
programs borne by the state’s 58 coun¬ 
ties. Thus fears that poor people would 
suffer drastically may not materialize. The 
legislature did decree, however, that there 
be no increase in welfare payments un¬ 
less public employees also get a pay hike. 
Brown has already asked for a freeze on 
state salaries. Since it would seem to be po¬ 
litical suicide for lower-level officials to 
vote increases for themselves at a time 
when the taxpayers are screaming so 
loudly for less spending, welfare payments 
probably will be frozen. 

Most of the remaining rescue money, 
about $1 billion, will be reserved for emer¬ 
gency loans to local governments with 
special problems. Many local units, forex- 
ample, commonly borrow from banks 
while awaiting anticipated property tax 
revenue. But with the property tax 
knocked down by 57% a^ result of Prop¬ 
osition 13, banks now are understandably 
unwilling to make such loans. 

C learly, the initial effect of Proposition 
13 will not be as draconian as some 
bureaucrats had predicted. But that is only 
because state revenues have been high, a 
condition that could change quickly. The 
slightest business recession could make a 
similar state bailout of local governments, 
impossible next year. On the other hand, 
by relieving taxpayers. Proposition 13 
could well stimulate enough business 
growth to generate added tax revenues. 

Apartment dwellers in three large 
complexes near San Francisco may reap 
a dividend from the tax cut. their land¬ 
lords have promised to reduce rents. To 
pass along his tax savings, one apartment- 
house owner pledged to lower rents $30 a 
month for 1.000 tenants. San Jose Busi¬ 
nessman Larry Whitaker, president of 
Halcyon Communications, Inc., said he 
would pro-rate his own $18,921 property 
tax cut among his 150 California employ¬ 
ees. The Bank of San Pedro knocked 
off its consumer loan rate in a similar 
move to distribute its tax benefits. 

Despite such calming gestures, a res¬ 
idue of bitterness persists in the wake of 
Proposition I3’s passage. The city coun¬ 
cil in Livermore (pop. 54,400) has taken 
a defiant stand, vowing to spend $320,000 
on new council chambers even while 
threatening to fire a fourth of the city’s 
207 employees. “There might never be 
that much money on hand again for 
years,” explains Assistant City Manager 
Edward Shilling. 

From their besieged bastions, public 
officials sometimes glowered out at the 
taxpayers. “The public is ugly, the cit¬ 
izens arc mean,” declared Los Angeles 
County Supervisor Kenneth Hahn. De¬ 
spite the one-shot relief from the state, 
countless local officials remained fearful 
about the long-range effect. As Commit¬ 
tee Chairman Roona quipped. “Having 
rescued the state from chaos, the legis¬ 
lature can now proceed to address the 
problem of total confosion." ■ 



The Unions Needed One More Vote 

A strategy fails, and the Senate blocks the labor reform bill 


T he nation’s labor unions have been 
dwindt^ in recent years in both 
membership and political clout. But they 
mustered all the lobbying power they 
could behind the Labor Reform Act of 
1978. Pressured by afl-CIO Boss Geor^ 
Meany, President Carter gave the bill 
forcefiil, if not all-out, support. But busi- 
I nessmen, large and small, rallied strong 
opposition, arguing that the bill would put 
them at a disadvantage with Big Labor 
and lead to a wave of organizing, partic¬ 
ularly in the South, where unions have 
been weak. Last week, after the bill had 
been stalled for 19 days by a filibuster, la¬ 
bor’s forces suddenly lost, at least for now, 
in a showdown on the Senate floor. 

The bill would have made union orga¬ 
nizing easier by simplifying the enforce¬ 
ment of existing labor-relations laws. A 


key provision would have given any work¬ 
er fired for union recruiting—such firings 
are already banned by law—time and a 
half in back pay. At present, such a work¬ 
er must be given normal retroactive pay. 
Another provision would require that 
elections among employew on whether to 
form unions be held in at least 35 days: 
current law specifies 45 days. 

During the fight, the Senators were in¬ 
undated by millions of letters, postcards 
and phone calls from both sides. Teams of 
labor lobbyists roamed the Capitol Hill 
corridors. Business supporters papered 
the Hill with statements, studies, polls and 
visits from small businessmen. 

All along, the Administration and 
Senate Democratic leaders were confident 
that they had a firm majority of votes for 
passage of the bill. But they were not cer¬ 
tain they could enlist the 60 votes needed 
to cut off the filibuster led by Republican 
Senators Richard Lugar of Indiana and 
Orrin Hatch of Utah. Lugar aigued that 
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owners of small businesses are “overtaxed 
and overregulated’’ and had a legitimate 
fear of a “further extension of union orga¬ 
nizing power and of a strengthened Na¬ 
tional Labor Relatioi» Board.’’ He had 
helped prepare 1,200 amendments that 
could have come up for votes, one by one, 
if their filibuster failed. 

An equally intent Senate majority 
leader, Robert Byrd, repeatedly call^ for 
cloture votes to end debate. Through five 
such roll calls, the antifilibuster support 
slowly mounted from 42 to 58. Last week 
Byrd was ready with a plan to reach the 
magic 60 votes on the sixth attempt. 

Byrd knew he had 58 votes. He hoped 
that he could persuade Alabama Demo¬ 
crat John Sparkman to cast the 60th vote 
if the 59th could be secured. Byrd had ac¬ 
quired a pledge of that vote from Louisi¬ 


ana Democrat Russell Long, who would 
switch from his pro-filibuster stand if, 
among other things, the bill were amend¬ 
ed to outlaw labor's use of “stranger” pick¬ 
ets, workers from one plant who join pick¬ 
et lines at another. Byrd planned to send 
the bill back to the Human Resources 
Committee to add the Long provision. 

B ut as shrewd Parliamentarian Byrd 
began to put his plan into action, it 
went awry. When he made his motion to 
recommit, his foes were bemused. “The 
sweeping generosity of the majority lead¬ 
er’s offer had not dawned on anybody," 
Lugar slyly recalled. Long took the floor 
to let all Senators know that he would pro¬ 
vide a 59th vote for cloture. But, South 
Carolina Democrat Fritz Hollings, who 
sensed that Byrd would not get the vote, 
scoffed at Long, claiming that the bill's 
opponents had expected him to jump ship 
from the beginning. As the Senate mood 
turned surly, Alaste Republican Ted Ste¬ 


vens said that if Loi^ was switching, then: 
he too would shift sides—and would votq 
against cloture. Byrd’s carefully nurtured 
59 votes had dropped to 58. 

The mniority leader tried to save the 
situation by building up such a large vote 
for sending the bill back to committee that 
it would be seen as a mere tactical maneu¬ 
ver. But the Senators understood Byrd’s 
strategy—^he no lon^r could cut off de¬ 
bate under any conditions. The motion to 
return the bill to committee then carried 
unanimously. Althou^ Byrd vowed that 
he would bring the legislation back for ac¬ 
tion on the floor without another filibus¬ 
ter, he had certainly lost this round. 

Said Senate Republican Leader How¬ 
ard Baker; “The principal battle is over. I 
don’t expect the bill to come back.’’ He 
reached out and grabbed the hand of In¬ 
diana's Lugar. “Richard, you do good 
work," said Baker. Indeed, the Republi¬ 
cans had not only stung jimmy Carter 
with a legislative defeat but they had 
shown once again that Big Labor no long¬ 
er packs a big wallop in Congress. ■ 

Hush, Hush _ 

The spy who came in and told 

A t issue in an Alexandria, Va., court¬ 
room last week was whether top ClA 
officials could hold an ex-spy to his writ¬ 
ten agreement to let them censor anything 
that he wrote about his undercover expe¬ 
riences. Testified CIA Director Stansfield 
Turner; “If he is able to get away with this, 
it will prove to other people that we have 
no control.” In other words, the agency 
wanted to chill into silence other potentisii 
telltale spooks. 

The case involved Frank Snepp, who 
spent eight years with the CIA, 4/^ of them 
in Viet Nam. Last November he pub¬ 
lished a minutely detailed, 580-page b^k. 
Decent Interval, in which he charged the 
CIA with “a failure of judgment at the 
highest levels” for not trying to evacuate 
alt of its Vietnamese agents before Saigon 
fell to the Communists. Snepp disclosed 
no secrets in his book. But by not letting it 
be reviewed before publication, the ciA 
claimed, he broke the contract he had 
signed when he was hired by the agency. 

During the two-day trial, crusty Fed¬ 
eral Judge Oren Lewis sided with the CIA. 

He denied a defense motion for a jury tri¬ 
al. saying there were no facts to settle. He 
lectured Snepp about his having no right 
to reveal classified material. When re¬ 
minded that the case involved no classi¬ 
fied material, the judge accused the de¬ 
fense of “dealing in semantics.” Lewis’ 
judgment, which Snepp intends to appeal; 

“1 think it was a willful, deliberate and 
surreptitious breach of contract and the 
highest public trust. He never said he was 
doing it. a la the Pentagon papers, to save 
the country. He did it for the money.” 
Lewis suggested that the proper penalty, 
which he will announce as part of his writ- , 
ten verdict this week, “might be to relieve 
himofallhisill-gottengains.” ■ 
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Bittersweet Battle _ 

Sugar and price and disappearing documents 


W orld sugar prices have plummeted 
from 65c per lb. in 1974 to 7c to¬ 
day. That is good news for consumers, 
particularly for the country’s biggest user, 
Coca-Cola Co. Each Ic drop in sugar 
prices saves Coke $20 million a year. But 
the tumbling prices are bad news for do¬ 
mestic growers of sugar cane and sugar 
beets, who contend they need a price of 
J7c per lb, to meet their production costs. 

The price fluctuations set the stage for 
a bitter controversy that has raged in 
Washington for months. Senator Frank 
Church of Idaho has turned beet red and 
Senator Russell Long of Louisiana has 
raised cane in an attempt to boost Gov¬ 
ernment price supports for sugar, now 
13.5c per lb., to 17c. They are opposed 
by the Carter Administration, which in¬ 
sists that a price floor higher than 14.4c 
per lb. would be inflationary. Last week 
the battle turned ugly when makers of 
corn fructose (a sugar substitute) accused 
the Administration of withholding doc¬ 
uments needed to prove their charge that 
Carter’s 1977 sugar policy was illegal. 

But the dispute goes beyond prices. It 
also involves conflicting ideas of how the 
Government should help the sugar indus¬ 
try meet foreign competition. The Admin¬ 
istration favors direct subsidies; this would 
keep down prices to housewives and big 
consumers (including Coca-Cola, which 
is headed by Carter’s old friend J. Paul 
Austin). But subsidizing low-priced sugar 
reduces demand for corn fructose. Con¬ 
gress favors sugar import duties and quo¬ 
tas, which would raise prices and help pro¬ 
ducers of both sugar and corn sweeteners 



>ing cane and molding compromises. 


In May 1977, Carter rejected sugges¬ 
tions for import quotas and adopted a 
temporary program to pay producers up 
to 2e per lb. whenever the price of sugar 
dipped below 13.5e per lb. The program 
was to stay in effect until Congress ap¬ 
proved the International Sugar Agree¬ 
ment to stabilize world prices at between 
I St and 19e per lb. through Government 
stockpiling. Instead, Congress amended 
the farm bill, which became law Oct. 1, 
with a program of loan supports, tariffs 
and import fees intended to satisfy pro¬ 
ducers of both kinds of sweetener. 

Since then, charge Congressmen, sug¬ 
ar growers and corn fructose producers, 
the Administration has dragged its feet 
in implementing the amendment. Tariffs 
were not imposed until November, and 
even then there were big loopholes that al¬ 
lowed foreign sugar to flood the U.S. mar¬ 
ket in December (Time, March 13). 

In January the corn fructose makers 
sued the Agriculture Department, charg¬ 
ing that the agency had violated Con¬ 
gress's intent by not moving fast enough 
on the 1977 law. The plaintiffs then be¬ 
gan a search of Government files for in¬ 
criminating evidence. The lawyers asked 
for 20 documents that the Agriculture and 
Justice departments insisted on having re¬ 
viewed by White House officials to de¬ 
termine whether they should be withheld 
on grounds of Executive privilege. They 
included presidential memorandums and 
minutes of Cabinet meetings. Since 
March the corn growers’ lawyers have 
been asking about the status of the docu¬ 
ments. Last week they were told by Jus¬ 
tice Department Lawyer Joseph Sher that 
they need no longer ask—the documents 
were nowhere to be found. The growers 
went back to court and petitioned the 
judge to order the Government to produce 
either the documents or “all individuals in 
the chain of custody of these documents 
for deposition." Time Correspondent 
Gregory H. Wierzynski reports that 
“those close to the suit say it is either a 
case of potentially explosive material that 
the White House wants to hide or extreme 
bungling by the Administration’s legal 
staff.” Replied White House Deputy 
Counsel Margaret McKenna: “There’s 
nothing sinister about this. It's all proba¬ 
bly very simple bureaucratic confusion.’’ 

T o add to the White House problems. 
Long led a congressional delegation 
to the White House last week to press for 
sugar import fees and quotas. Said he; “If 
I went to my cane farmers and said some¬ 
thing nice about President Carter, I would 
be lucky to get out with my hide.” The 
President was conciliatory and promised 
to take a personal hand in finding a com¬ 
promise to end the controversy. ■ 
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Skokie Spared 

Now it is Chicago s turn 

g|#%uriouser and curiouser,” Alice 
\#might have said. In Chicago last 
week, a black federal judge, heeding the 
arguments of a Jewish lawyer, /uled that 
American Nazi Frank Collin and a hand¬ 
ful of brown-shirted followers could hold 
a rally in Chicago’s Marquette Park. 

Collin has been seeking permission to 
demonstrate in the all-white, working- 
class neighborhood for more than a year. 
After being thwarted by the city’s require¬ 
ment of a $60,000 bond to pay for any 
damage, the self-styled Fllhrer shockingly 
decided to march instead in Skokie, a 
heavily Jewish suburb of 66,200 people, 
including several thousand survivors of 
Hitler’s death camps. Skokie immediately 
invoked a series of ordinances to stop him, 
which were all overturned by state and 
federal courts. 

But leaders of the militant Jewish De¬ 
fense League promised that about 3,500 
members would block the march, by force 
if necessary. Collin and his 90 or so friends 
had little stomach for that confrontation. 
Instead, they obtained a ruling from Fed¬ 
eral Judge George Leighton that Chicago 
could not require the bond and had to is¬ 
sue them a permit for a rally on July 9 in 
Marquette Park, near their headquarters. 
Said half-Jewish Collin (his Jewish father 
spent several months in Dachau): “My 
overall goal was always Marquette Park, 
where I can speak to my own white peo¬ 
ple rather than a mob of howling creatures 
in the streets of Skekie.” CoUin may 
find no peace on bis home ground either: 
Black and Jewish leaders have promised 
to stage counterdemonstrations in Mar¬ 
quette pardon the same day. ■ 
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EACH ONE 
SERVES TWO 
PRE-MIXED AND 

ready-to-enjoy| 

from 25 to 40 proof. 

Anytinvi. Anywlieio Go^'ct in'u'-; 
bc'iti/r with Cockt.'iils Coi ’!w-,i 


Each one ;:.oives up two ?csly ui' 
riu'hcious drinks. And tipcuiiso they com 
m "koep-coor' ojh-iss bottles, tlioy'l! sts 
that w.ty VVhoievor you yo Wh.itover you eh 

tnclu'.li's ntl yoiii fuvo' do ('ockt.i'■ 
Pina Colada, Banana CoLada. ri'i'iuda Sum:: > 
Strawbeny Maigaiita. Vodka, fsciowdii'. '• 
Vodk.i Gimlet. Whiskey Sour, Daigiiai Vt.ai g.a 

Manhattan, Black Russian, Apiir.'Ot Scs.i 
Scotch Soup Vodka Martini, Extra Dry M.:rts 


Look for the 
convenient 
Cocktails For Two 
Self-Service 
Display. 
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When your banking needs 
require special attention. 



It’s time for the 
Chase Advantage. 

When you have more 
banking to do and less dmc 
to do it, it’s time for the 
C'hasc Advantage. 

It’s time to have a Chase 
professional who knows what 
you need, and how to get it. 
How a loan can make your 
business more profitable. 

How Chase’s new Advantage 
Oetiitcan make yoyr personal 
credit more convenient. 
Qualify lor Advantage Ocdit 
and you am write your own 
loans up to f I .'5,000 as simply 
as writing at heck. 

Your (:hase banker can 
provide fiesh ideas on every 
aspect of ytnir pcnsoital and 
professional hanking. He can 
also draw upon the ma-ssivc 
resources of C^ha.se to solve 
your particular fmant ial 
problems. 

Your banking deserves 
the personal attention 
of a Chase professional. 

It's time to give 
yourself the 
Chase Atlvantage. 

CHASE 



oS^Advantage 


Member RD.I.C. 
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••• to you the sun, 

the city, the ^eam of siher... 

andaprice thatls hard to beat. 

TTie “Big Three”... Mexico City, Taxco and Acapulco. 
Here's a grand tour of Mexico in one unforgettable week. 
A sun-splashed, closeup look at our beaumi country. 

On Aeromexlco, the fun of Mexico begins long before you 
land. With our famed Margarita Service™, you’ll introduce 
your tastebuds to the tangy temptations of a Margarita 
cocktail. You'll dine on a truly delicious meal. Enjoy 
carefully selected wine and champagne. And you'll love 
every minute of our traditional Mexican hospitality. 

The best part, of course, lies just ahead. Mexico Hsetlt The 
pyramids, museums, dancirra, dining, parks atvi people 
of Mexico City. The winding weets and irresistible dazzle 
of Taxco's silver shops. And the carefree elegance of 
Acapulco, one of the world's most beautiful resorts. Three 
fantastic ^aces that add up to one great vacation. 


See your travel agent or call 


MJOU the airline of MEXICO 
13 West SOth 8tr^ New York, New York • (212) 391-2900 


MEXICO CITY. 
TAXCO-ACAPULCO 

8 daye/r nights 

$ A* per person, double 

# 9 occupancy. Departs daily. 
Includes: 

• Round-trip airfare New York-Mexico Oty. 
Acapulco-New Vbrk; Motorcoach Mexico Oty- 
Taxco-Acapulco 

• 7 nights at selected hotels 

• Full day Mexico City and Universily City tour 

• Sightseeing in Taxco and Cuernavaca 

• Transfers between airports and hotels 

• 4% hotel tax 

• $3.00 U.S. departure lax 

’Prices are ba^ on midweek departures. 
Weekend departures slightly higher Add 100 
pesos (approximately $5.(X}) airport tax upon 
departure from Mexim. All pnces subject to 
change without prior notice. 

AEROMEXICO 

P.O. Box 742, New Vbrk. N.Y 10011 
Please send me free literature on your low 
cost Aeromexlco Quality-Approved raura to 
Mexico. 

Name--- 

Arirtrrvi. 

City_ 

State . Zip. 

My travel agent is. 
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JlfteraU, if smci{ing 
isn’taj^asure, 
why bother? 


Warning; The Surgeon General'tias Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking is Dangerous to Your Health. 






Carter^s i*rofesslortai Politician 

Tim Kraft goes all out for his boss—and wins some Jnends 

<4'Vou could get a hearing, sure," says where hisyopularity has been fallir 
■Minnesota Democratic Chairman Carter announced that EUiiuttoi 


where his popularity has been falling &st. 
Carter announced that Ellington Air 
Rkk Scott, describing the White Houw Force Base, which was scheduled to be lo! 

during Jimmy Carter’s first IS months in closed, will be taken over instead by NASA as 

oflSce. “But the ^y suppo^Iy listening —thereby saving about 1,000 jobs in the tw 

was always tapping a pencil on the table. Houston area. In addition, the Environ- Ai 

Now it[8 different. They listen.” mental Protection Agency will grant $6.4 ar 

This transformation was wrought by million to expand a sewage treatment in, 
Tim Kraft, the Hoosier with a Pancho Vil- plant in Fort-Worth. cr 

la mustache who two months ago became Working closely with Democratic Na- JL 
AePtwident’s chief coordinator on polit- tional Chairman John C. White. Kraft sa 

ical liaison and patronage. Kraft’s job is to also plays the quiet troubleshooter in a va- ch 

improve Carter’s relations with Demo- riety of delicate situations. For instance, in joi 

cratic Party officials and contributors, to Puerto Rico, rival factions for two years as 

help get the President’s programs throu^ have been contending for control of the to 

Congress and to help get him re-elected in party apparatus. One of the issues is cli 

1980. Although Kraft is one of the Pres- whether the island will have a presidential 

ident's top staffers, he has re- 
mained almost invisible. White 
House Correspondent Laurence 
I. Barrett reports on Kraft at 
work: 

His close friend and mentor, 
chief Presidential Aide Hamil¬ 
ton Jordan, calls him “Crafty,” a 
wordplay on his name, not his 
style. Timothy Earl Kraft, 37, 
has a reputation for directness 
and reliability as well as a dis¬ 
arming aw-shucks mien and 
slow, quiet drawl. Says a White 
House staffer. “He’s more of 
a good ole boy than the |gl 
Georgians.” 

Kraft also has more of a taste 
and talent for political detail 
work than the Georgians, in¬ 
cluding Carter, whose disdain 
for party regulars was an asset 
during the campaign but has 
been a weakness in office. “Some 
things were falling between the 
cracks,” acknowledges Jordan, 
who recommended that Kraft's 
$56,000-a-year fence-mending 
post be created. 

To court state party leaders. 

Kraft has started a series of 
White House breakfasts where PresMwrttsI Assistant Timothy Kraft In Ms WWte House office 
they get a chance for candid ex- ~a Hoosier who is more of a good ole boy than the Georgians. 


they get a chance for candid ex- a Hoosi 
changes with Cabinet officials 
—and a chance to see the President. Most 
of the guests come away impressed. “Sure, 
it’s an ego massage,” says Scott. “But it 
pays off. It builds a relationship.” Kraft 
and his staff of four also try to spot oppor¬ 
tunities outside of the White House for 
Carter to make allies. “We’re not out to 
politicire the White House,” Kraft says, 
“but we’ve got to use the political resourc¬ 
es we have better than before.” 

Thus, when Carter last week went to 
Texas for a Sl,000-a-couple Democratic 
fund-raising dinner in Houston, Kraft 
added speeches in the districts of two in¬ 
fluential House members, James Wright 
and Jack Brooks, to Carter’s schedule. 
Kraft also made certain that the Presi¬ 
dent would have a bouquet of good news 
for his hosts, ensuring a welcome in a state 


primary in 1980 or continue to select con¬ 
vention delegates by caucus. Kraft, who 
speaks Spanish well and has built a strong 
bond with the group backing primaries, 
helped to coax a “compromise” through 
the Democratic National Committee that 
favors the pro-Carter faction and im¬ 
proves the prospects for a primary. Should 
Carter face a challenge from another 
Democrat in 1980. he would benefit from 
an early contest in a friendly setting. 

Kraft is an old hand at local politics. 
Among his earliest memories as a child 
in Republican Noblesville, Ind., are the 
thumping defeats suffered by his Dem¬ 
ocratic relatives in campaigns for local of¬ 
fice. After majoring in government at 
Dartmouth (’63) and spending two years 
in the Peace Corps building latrines and 


wells ftv Otistenlalkn viUagdre, Kraft hd*; 
came a kind of political nomad; to Wadif 
ington for a time as a Peace Corps re- 
cniiter, to Mexico with the 1968 Olympics 
committee, to California for a bit pert in 
Jesse Unruh’s unsuccessful gubernatorial 
campaign, back to Indiana to manage a 
losing congressional race, off to the West 
as a roving Democratic ftind raiser. Be¬ 
tween jobs, he escaped for travel in South 
America or Europe, or for backpacking 
and skiing in the U.S. In 1974, while serv¬ 
ing as executive director of the Demo¬ 
cratic Party in New Mexico, he met 
Jimmy Carter. “I was impressed,” Kraft 
says, “though 1 thought he didn’t have a 
chance to get the nomination.” But Kraft 
joined the Carter campaign anyway, first 
as manager of Carter’s crucial caucus vic¬ 
tory in Iowa, later as director of Carter’s 
climactic primary win in Pennsylvania. 

The first White House job Kraft held 
Di>K> H wiKCR was that of appointments secre¬ 
tary—the keeper of the presi¬ 
dential door and time clock. He 
has always had a comfortable re¬ 
lationship with his boss, though 
he has never been as close to 
Carter as Jordan or Jody Pow¬ 
ell. Carter seems to welcome 
Kraft's puckish sense of humor. 
Once, after Carter dressed him 
down for letting a day’s sched¬ 
ule get too crowded, Kraft sent 
him a bogus schedule for the fol¬ 
lowing Saturday—a day normal¬ 
ly kept light. It was heavy with 
names of people Carter pre¬ 
ferred not to see any day of the 
week. 

L ike Carter’s other top assis¬ 
tants, Kraft is a total loyal¬ 
ist. “You have career people who 
are dedicated to the presidency 
and I admire that.” Kraft says. 
“But there must be some people 
who are dedicated solely to the 
President, people who go flat out 
for this particular President. For 
me the criterion is. ‘What's best 
for Jimmy Carter?'" 

Following that standard. 
fWce Kraft drives his battered 1969 
ians. Ford to the White House by 8 
a.m. every day, stays past 8 p.m. 
and puls in some weekend hours as well. 
There are job lists to consider, a sea of 
memorandums from the Cabinet depart¬ 
ments. political invitations for presiden¬ 
tial visits. Gone is the time for backpack¬ 
ing trips or even the occasional poker 
game that he once eryoyed. He counts 
himself lucky to spend a little time on Sun¬ 
days at the pool in the backyard of the 
Georgetown house he shares with Jordan 
and Presidential Pollster Pat Caddell 
(Kraft's marriage broke up recently after 
just ten months) 

It has been quite a change for the po¬ 
litical vagabond who never held one Job 
very long. "I don't mind," he says. “The 
work is stimulating. The people are great. 
And after all. it’s a finite commitment. 
Just eight years." ■ 





Anti-ERA Evangelist Wins Again 

Feminine but forceful, Phyllis Schlafly is a very liberated woman 


L ooking crisp and composed in a red 
shirtwaist dress, red-white-and-blue 
scarf and frosted hair. Phyllis Schlafly ar¬ 
rived last week at the Illinois capitol with 
500 followers. To symbolize their oppo¬ 
sition to the Equal Rights Amendment, 
which was about to be voted on in the 
house, the women had brought loaves of 
home-baked bread—apricot, date nut, 
honey-bran and pumpkin. But as she 
climbed onto a kitchen stool to address 
the cheering crowd. Schlafly the demure 
housewife turned into Schlafly the aggres¬ 
sive polemicist. The passage of ERA, she 
declared, would mean Government-fund¬ 
ed abortions, homosexual schoolteachers, 
women forced into military combat and 
men refusing to support their wives. 

For the past six years, Schlafly, 53. 
has been delivering similar exhortations 
to similar gatherings, helping to turn pub¬ 
lic opinion against era, which is still three 
states short of ratiflcation. After passing 
35 state legislatures in five years, era was 
defeated last year in Neva^, North Car¬ 
olina, Florida and Illinois. Last week the 
amendment lost once again in Illinois 
when the house narrowly defeated it. 
With no other state legislature scheduled 
to vote on era, the amendment will ex¬ 
pire on March 22, 1979 unless Congress 
agrees to extend the deadline. 

era’s decline has been largely the re¬ 
sult of Schlafly's small (20,000 members) 
but highly disciplined organizations. Stop 
ERA and Eagle Forum. While the femi¬ 
nists have splintered over the issues of 
abortion and lesbian rights, Schlafly's 
troops have centered their efforts on ERA. 
They have evolved into a formidable lob¬ 
bying force, allied with local and nationad 
right-wing groups, including HOW (Hap¬ 
piness of WcHnen) and aware (American 
Women Are Richly Endowed). 

Flying from state capital to state cap¬ 


ital, the savvy, disarming Schlafly match¬ 
es the feminists’ rhetoric phrase for 
phrase. She bluntly proclaims that “all 
sensible people are against ERA,” and dis¬ 
misses the liberationists as “a bunch of bit¬ 
ter women seeking a constitutional cure 
for their personal problems.” In many of 
her speeches, she continues to insist that 
“women find their greatest fulfillment at 
home with their family.” 

Schlafly, however, is hardly a typical 
housewife. Author of nine books, a three¬ 
time candidate for the U.S. Congress, full¬ 
time law student at Washington Univer¬ 
sity in St. Louis, editor of a monthly 
newsletter, twice-a-week syndicated 
newspaper columnist and regular speaker 
at anti-ERA ralUes, she acts very much 
like a liberated woman. By her own reck¬ 
oning, she is away from her family at least 
once a week. She employs a full-time 
housekeeper to care for her six-bedroom 
Tudor-style mansion overlooking the Mis¬ 
sissippi River in Alton, III. 

H ow does Schlafly reconcile her ca¬ 
reer with her stay-at-home dogma? 
“My husband lets me do what I want to 
do,” she says. “I have canceled speeches 
whenever my husband thought that I had 
been away from home too much.” Besides, 
she adds, “when I fill out applications. I 
put down ‘mother’ as my occupation.” She 
boasts that she breast-f^ every one of her 
six children and later taught each of them 
how to read. Says she: “I work all the 
time. I’m organized. I’ve learned to bud¬ 
get every minute.” 

Schlafly developed her organizational 
talents early. Raised in St. Louis, the 
daughter of a failed inventor, she put her¬ 
self thro^h Washington University (’44) 
by working 48 hours a week testii^ ma¬ 
chine guns at a local arms plant. After 
earning an M.A. in political science frotn 


' Radcliffe in 1945, she returned to St. Lou¬ 
is to edit a conservative newsletter. 

After marriage in 1949, to Fred 
Schlafly, a wealthy corporation lawyer, 
she became increasingly involved in right- 
wing Republican politics. In addition to 
writing the bestselling book A Choice Not 
an Echo for Bai^ Ooldwater’s 1964 pres¬ 
idential campaign, she started her own 
national newsletter, the Phyllis Schlafly 
Report. She was a delegate to three G.6.P. 
conventions and served as president of the 
Illinois Federation of Republican Wom¬ 
en. When she ran for the presidency of 
the National Federation of’Republican 
Women in 1967, she lost in a bitter cam¬ 
paign against a more moderate candidate. 
Schlafly’s own next-door neighbor in Al¬ 
ton, a housewife and active Republican, 
accused her at the time of being “an ex¬ 
ponent of an extreme right-wing philos¬ 
ophy—a propagandist who deals in emo¬ 
tion and personalities where it is not 
necessary to establish facts or prove 
charges.” 

Undaunted, Schlafly ran for Congress 
in 1970 (she lost). When her role as wife 
and mother became an issue, she retort¬ 
ed: “My husband Fred says a woman's 
place is in the house—the U.S. House of 
Representatives.” A similar line was used 
that same year by another woman poli¬ 
tician of considerably different views 
—Bella Abzug. 

Schlafly started fighting ERA when she 
wrote an article denouncing the amend¬ 
ment in her newsletter in 1972. After that, 
she says, “it just snowballed.” She began 
tireless rounds of debating feminists, mak¬ 
ing appearances on talk shows and speak¬ 
ing at rallies. Ahead lies a bitter fight 
against the feminists’ drive to win an ex¬ 
tension of the amendment’s deadline. 
Vows Schlafly: “We will bury ERA on 
March 22, 1979.” Her opponents claim 
that she is using th&ERA issue to aid her 
own career, but she denies having further 
ambitions for political office. Still, given 
her record, she seems unlikely to retire to 
hearth and home. ■ 
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Capitol Sting 

A group of third- and fourth-graders 
swarmed through the Vermont statehouse 
last lanuary and persuaded legislators to 
designate Apis mellifera (the honeybee) 
as the state's official insect. Argued one 
of the young lobbyists; “Bees are indus¬ 
trious, just like us Vermonters." The bill 
was duly signed into law by Governor 
Richard A. Snelling. 

At noon one day last week, 10,000 






bees droned into Montpelier and settled 
under the eaves near the Governor’s of¬ 
fice. “It's probably just a delegation to 
thank Governor Snelling." joked Bee¬ 
keeper Emile (“Beaver") Couillard. 65, as 
he climbed a ladder SO A. to reach the 
gathering insects. Couillard, who likes 
bees as much as any other industrious Ver¬ 
monter, took the swarm home to his hives, 
where he expects them to produce about 



$150 worth of honey 
this year—enough to 
the sting out of his job. 



Crash Pad 

Wayne Sulo Aho, 61, says he had 
his "cosmic initiation" in the Mojave 
Desert in 1957, when he encountered a 
"beautiful, majestic egg-shaped light" 
that was given off by a spacecraA 
He claims that the extraterrestrial crew 
guided him through a number of “un¬ 
usual experiences" including a military- 
style inspection of their ranks. Now pres¬ 
ident of an association of flying-saucer 
believers called the New Age Foundation, 
Inc., Aho this year urged President Car¬ 
ter to appoint an Ambassador to Outer 
Space, just in case more otherworldly vis¬ 
itors show up So far, the President has 
not responded. 

Last week Aho's group went ahead 
on its own and dedicated a 14-acre 
clearing near Washington’s Mount Rai¬ 
nier as a Spacecraft Protective Landing 
Area for the Advancement of Science 
and Humanities (splaash) The saucer 
enthusiasts plan to ask the Pentagon not 
to attack aliens who try to land there. 
How will they recogni«! their earthly 
crash pad? Through mental telepathy, 
says Aho. “If we send out the right 
kind of thoughts, we will communicate." 
Just in case the vibes are bad, the 
landing site is also clearly .marked by 
ropes and a sign reading NEUTRAL I and- 
INO ZONE. 


Singlehanded Victory 

Since 1967 Simon Gcller, now 58, has 
put in 85 hours a week running an FM ra¬ 
dio station in Gloucester, Mass., spinning 
the records, answering the phone, writing 
the ads, maintaining the transmitter—all 
by himself His annual earnings from the 
station have never topped $5,000. Last 
year a group of kx:al businessmen and pol¬ 
iticians asked the Federal Communica¬ 
tions Commis.sion to transfer Geller’s li¬ 
cense to them, claiming that his all- 
classical-music format was “not respon¬ 
sive to the needs of the community.” They 
proposed to replace it with dinner music 
and public service programs 

During a three-day hearing, 37 listen¬ 
ers testified for Geller, only two for his op¬ 
ponents. Last week FCC Administrative 
Judge John H. Conlin praised Geller for 
his "selfless dedication and highly person¬ 
alized style” and renewed his license for 
three years. Battle over, Geller hopes that 
advertising will pick up Says he: “It’s tak¬ 
en ten years of starving before the big na¬ 
tional advertisers realized I was here, but 
they're starting to wake up." Score anoth¬ 
er one for the little guy 


A Grave Matter 

Michael Chellel. who played the 
flasher in the NBC comedy special Just 
for Laughs, has a new act in Hollywood. 
He has published a map showing the 
graves of 140 celebrities, including The¬ 
da Bara, Humphrey Bogart, Walt Disney, 
Errol Flynn, Clark Gable and Jean Har¬ 
low, who are all buried in Forest Lawn 
—the cemetery satirized by Evelyn 
Waugh in The Loved One. Chellel sells 
about 40 maps a day on weekends (price. 
$5 each). For $25 more he will arrange 
to have flowers delivered to cemeteries 
for fans of deceased stars Business is so 
good that Chellel is now giving grave 
thought to another venture- running or¬ 
ganized tomb tours. 


Pillow Talk 

Ever dream of a few more hours each 
night in the land of Nod? Most people 
have, wltich makes them experts, sort of, 
in somnology, the science of sleep. Now 
Psychologist Wilse Webb of the Univer¬ 
sity of Florida has come up with a find¬ 
ing that many people may have suspect¬ 
ed all along: they sleep less than they used 
to. AAer 20 years of study, Webb reports 
that Americans today, on average, sleep 
V/i hours less daily than they did 60 years 
ago. Says he: ‘We’re definitely squeezing 
sleep." 

Nowadays the national average for 
most adults is 7J^ hours. About I5'7r sleep 


less than b'/i hours, and a stimniferous 
15'r; slumber on for more than 81^ hours. 
In contrast, gorillas and cats sleep about 
14 hours out of every 24, while elephants 
and short-tailed shrews gel by on a pos¬ 
itively neurotic two hours. 

Webb's explanation of Americans' in¬ 
creased wakefulness is the "Edison ef¬ 
fect," which has expanded their activities 
by turning night into day and nibbled 
away at their slumber time. He remarks; 
"We've ripped away the coctxin of dark¬ 
ness with electric light " Which is a small 
thought to sleep on. 
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MIDDLE EAST 

“Wro ng Sfen al, Wrong T ime” 

Jerusalem s answer on the West Bank further dims peace prospects 


A Tier almost two months of standing its answers When it ftnally did so last 
quietly in the wings, the Middle week, it was almost a year to the day af- 
i East is back on the diplomatic ter the ailing Polish-bom guerrilla flght- 
* stage again When he visits Je- er and political mystic came to power and 
rusalem this week for Israel's 30th an- seven months following Sadat's "sacred 
niversary celebrations, Vice President mission" to Jerusalem. But the passage 
Walter Mondale will talk with Israeli of time had not changed attitudes. The Is- 
leaders about how to get the stalled peace raeli government's response was only a 
negotiations moving once more. After crisp observation that five years after a 
that, he plans to fly on to Alexandria for peace agreement Israel would be willing 
a meeting with Egyptian President An- to negotiate "the nature of future rela- 
war Sadat. tions" between itself and the West Bank. 

Elepending on how Mondale fares. With that virtual non-answer, the Begin 
Washingtonhopestoarrangea July meet- government signaled once more that it 
ing in Europe, probably in London, be- was determined to hold on to the West 
tween Israeli Foreign Minister Moshe Bank and Gaza at any price, even at the 
Dayan and his Egyptian counterpart. Mo- cost of foreclosing the best opportunity Is- 
hammed Ibrahim Kamel. Also attending: rael has had to make peace with its Arab 
U.S. Secretary of State Cyrus Vance. Fol- neighbors since its founding 30 years ago. 
lowing that, Vance might soon find him- That was bad news for practically ev- 
self flying to the Middle East for the fifth erybody; even within Israel it was widely 
time since he took office ITmonthsago. criticized. Two of Begin's 19 Cabinet col- 
What triggered much of this latest ac- leagues abstained from the Knesset vote, 
tivity was Israel's response to two ques- and a third, Defense Minister Ezer Weiz- 
tions that the Carter Administration put man. stormed out of the meeting shout- 
to Dayan during a Washington visit two ing and cursing. The decision, in his view, 
months ago. The U.S. pointedly asked Da- "will lead us all to another round of wars, 
yan to clarify Jerusalem's ptsition on the I will go and prepare the army for the 
captured Arab territory in the West Bank next war." The Labor opposition was also 
and the Gaza Strip: Would Israel be will- sharply critical. “What is the point of giv¬ 
ing to declare that at the end of five years ing an answer that nobody will accept?" 
the final status of these areas would be re- demanded Opposition Leader Shimon 
solved? And how might this resolution Peres. "Who needs a decision that by its 
take place? very nature is a neither-nor reply?" Add- 

Thc government of Premier Mena- ed former Premier Yitzhak Rabin: "It is 
chem Begin took its time in arriving at ridiculous that the three main Cabinet 

Sadat crttidziiv Israeli decision; a weary Begin sitting ki the Knesset 


members cannot agree on a decision like 
this." 

The Jerusalem Post blasted the re¬ 
gime's response as "irrelevant" and "nei¬ 
ther a yes. nor a no, nor even a maybe" 
—although, in fact, it confirmed Begin's 
continued unwillingness to give up any 
part of what he regards as the historic 
land of Israel. The mass-cjrculation daily 
Ha aretz noted "If even members of the 
Israeli Cabinet voted against the reply, 
one can hardly expect the Israeli answer 
to be welcomed enthusiastically in Cai¬ 
ro." Ma'ariv, the afternoon daily, was 
equally foreboding, "It may be possible 
to gain a few weeks' breathing space," 
said the paper. "But it will not be pos¬ 
sible to ease American pressure or im¬ 
prove relations with Washington, which 
are at a distressingly low level." On the 
same theme. Post Columnist Meir Mer- 
hav predicted: "There will be a gradual 


Dayan and Weizman during debate 









disengagement, not between us and the 
Arabs, but between the U.S. and Israel. 
Formerly open doors will become closed, 
listening ears will turn deaf, and warm 
sympathy will become icy scrutiny.” 

Inde^, the U.S. response was chilly. 
While the State Department, after a three- 
day pause, merely expressed “regret” that 
Israel had not been more forthcoming, 
Washington’s mood was spelled out more 
bluntly by one of Israel’s leading cham¬ 
pions, New York’s Republican Senator 
Jacob Javits. On the Senate floor. Javits 
said unhappily that the Begin govern¬ 
ment’s answer was ”a disappointment,” 
a petulant declaration that is “the wrong 
signal, at the wrong time, and argues with 
the wrong party ... I hope this is not Is¬ 
rael's last word.” 

Israel, Javits added, must “come for¬ 
ward with a more precise statement of its 
views as to the permanent status of the 
West Bank and Gaza.” Otherwise, he said, 
the U.S. might be driven to try to impose 
its own peace plan on the Israelis and 
Arabs alike. 

Javits also rapped Sadat for not fol¬ 
lowing up his peace initiative with much 
more than “public rhetoric,” and he urged 
the Egyptian to take a more active role 
in the negotiations. Yet all that certain 
U.S. Jewish organizations and “spokes¬ 
men" seemed to notice were the Sena¬ 
tor’s comments on Israeli policy. Some or¬ 
ganizations, like the American Jewish 
Committee, backed Javits and described 
him as “a very, very good friend of Is¬ 
rael." Other groups had much different 
feelings. The American Jewish Congress, 
which tends to shoot from the hip and al¬ 
most automatically supports Israel’s po¬ 
sition in any Middle East argument, crit¬ 
icized Javits for climbing aboard the 
" Let's-put-more- pressure-on-1 sracl band¬ 
wagon.” Richard Cohen, a New York 
spokesman of that organization, declared: 
“We believe that the life-and-death de¬ 
cisions involving Israel's security can only 
be made by the people who will have to 
pay with their lives for those decisions " 
National Director Biinnic Pechter of the 
radical Jewish Defense League angrily de¬ 
nounced the Senator as “a Jew who has 
forgotten he’s Jewish.” 

W ahile the groups that attacked 
r Javits professed to reflect the 
views of U.S. Jewry, many 
prominent American Jews 
sharply disagreed. Connecticut’s Senator 
Abraham Ribicoff. a staunch supporter 
of Israel who drew much heat from the Is¬ 
raeli lobby when he backed the Admin¬ 
istration’s sale of warplanes to Egypt and 
Saudi Arabia, was "in complete agree¬ 
ment” with Javits on Israeli withdrawal 
from Arab lands. Los Angeles Rabbi Al¬ 
len Frcehling, president of the Southern 
California division of the American Jew¬ 
ish Congress, took issue with the position 
of his group’s national leadership. "I re¬ 
fuse to go along with the philosophy that 
you don’t criticize Israel in public,” he 
said. “(think Javits’ statement is an ar¬ 
ticulation of a frustration on the part of 


many Jews and non-Jews that peace is 
slipping by. Knee-jeilc reaction to criti¬ 
cize anyone who criticizes Israel is being 
a bit irresponsible.” 

Adds a prominent American Jew who 
has held posts in four Administrations: 
“Javits abwlutely reflects thoughtful Jew¬ 
ish opinion and the feelings of Americans 
friendly to Israel. The Israeli response was 
an evasion; it suggested a real lack of read¬ 
iness to find an answer.” 

Perhaps the biggest loser in last week’s 


Israeli Cabinet decision was Anwar Sa¬ 
dat. Jerusalem's decision will increase the 
pressure he has been getting from several 
quarters to renounce his peace initiative 
in the interest of restoring Arab unity. 
Among the friends who are pressing him 
to change course is Jordan’s King Hus¬ 
sein, who has urged him to acknowledge 
publicly that his peace effort has failed. 
Sadat has refused. Among his foes is his 
own ambassador to Lisbon, former Gen¬ 
eral Saadeddin Shazli, who was fired from 


Begin: "Beyond the Pale” 

Time’s Jerusalem bureau chief Donald Neff 
assesses Menaehem Begin pH she first annlver- 
sary of his premiership: 

t was just a year ago that the former guer¬ 
rilla leader and ultranationalist Menaehem 
Begin came to power—and all the worst fears, 
and more, of his critics have rince come to 
pass. More than any other man, begin has set 
back the chances for peace in the Middle East. 

He has proved inflexible, myopic, hard-lining 
and probably deceptive, especially in his deal¬ 
ings with Washington. 

Under Begin, the slow erosion of relations 
between Washington and J^usalem that start¬ 
ed with the new Carter Administration have 
accelerated sharply. Begin has proved unbend- Begin on election nlglit In 1977 
ing in his determination to establish new set¬ 
tlements, even though the U.S. has urged him to go slowly. Under bis aegis, 23 
new settlements have been authorized or constructed on the West Bank alcme, in¬ 
cluding the “archaeological dig” at Shiloh. In the previous ten years of Labor 
Party rule, only 28 West Bank settlements were established. 

Probably Ae greatest irritant b the Washington-Jerusatem relatimuhip is 
Begin’s refli.sal to admit that U.N. Resdutkm 242 applies to the West Bank, 
that hilly desert area that he calls part of the Jews’ homeland by “natural and 
eternal right.” The hope was that when he came to poW«, he would lecogn^ 
the historic necessity of giving up the West Bank with its ^92,000 Palestinian b- 
habitants. A year later, observers wondered whether even such an optimist as 
U.S. Ambassador Samuel Lewis any longer held out hope that Begb wUl change. 
Israel’s leader truly believes that the West Bank is more imperunt than peace 
or, to put it another way, that there can be no peace and security without mab- 
taining Israeli troops on the West Bank. Among Israelis, that is a widely shared 
opinion, and Begb loses no pobts at home for his adamant stand. 

During his twelve months b power, Begb has emerged as a mystic, a le¬ 
galist, a man totally insensitive to any problems beyond those of Jewish Is¬ 
rael. He is tiresomely preachy b his talks with non-Israeli leaders, repeating 
to the pomt of boredom his oAi fact-and-fletion litany of Jewish biblical and 
legal rights, his self-justification for Irgun atrocities and his blend of self-right¬ 
eous arrogance. 

Foreign visitors more often than not come out of his presence with a look of 
glazed bereduUty. British Foreign Secretary David Owen almost certabiy did 
say after one meeting with Begin, “I can’t stand that man.” Though American 
diplomats put up a good ftont about their feelings toward him, other ambas¬ 
sadors are less restriibed. One, when asked at a private party what he thought 
of Begin, observed, "He’s beyond the pale.” 

Indeed, many Israelis are saying the bme thing today, mainly because they 
believe he is serburiy ill. Stories and speculation abound about his deteriorating 
health. He is knosra to have a t»d heart condition and diabetes, and rumored 
to have just abcait everything else. Two weeks ago, he remained home for three 
days, supposedly resting, blit widely beUeved to be ailing. 

Given the external criticism of Begb’s policies, not to mention the state of 
his health, it mi^t be reasonable to conclude that he may not be b oflice much 
longer. But that ;j8 not necessarily true. Despite the overseas criticism and 
cracks b his oym government, most political observers in Jerinalem are con-, 
vbced that for the mobeht Be^’s political standing remains solid and secure- 







ITALY 

Verdicts Against Anarchy 

A tumultuous trial ends—and the killing continues 


his post last week after savagely denounc¬ 
ing Sadat. Shazii has disliked Sadat ever 
since Sadat removed him as Chief of Staff 
shortly after the 1973 October War, and 
he appears to see himself as available to 
charge home from exile if asked to re¬ 
place a faltering Sadat. 

The Egyptian President's reaction to 
the Israeli vote was publicly mild. “If the 
peace initiative' should fail," he said, “it 
will not be the end of the world. There 
will be a new approach.” Privately, he 
. has taken comfort from the amount of op¬ 
position in Israel to Begin’s stand, par¬ 
ticularly Weizman's strong reaction. 
Sadat has threatened in the past to let 
the Sinai disengagement agreement lapse 
in October, when it comes up for renew¬ 
al, if the impasse has not been broken by 
then. But what he really hopes is that the 
U.S. will become what he calls a “full part¬ 
ner” in the negotiations. Translation: he 
wants the U.S. to come up with its own 
peace plan, judging that it would be clos¬ 
er to Egypt's position than to Israel’s and 
would not be easy for the Israelis to dis¬ 
miss out of hand. 

Despite its disappointment with the 
Israeli decision, Washington is not in¬ 
clined to try to press any peace proposals 
of its own. Inde^. while Washington has 
some ideas ready, no "LI.S. plan" exists 
at present. Instead, the Carter Adminis¬ 
tration maneuvered to keep peace pros¬ 
pects alive by getting Sadat to formulate 
his own West Bank proposal, either alone 
or with King Hussein. This would coun¬ 
ter Jerusalem's complaint that nobody 
else has come up with a concrete pro¬ 
posal for the West Bank, and it would 
get the two sides talking again. Later on 
it could pave the way for the U.S. to pro¬ 
pose a compromise formula without ap¬ 
pearing to be trying to impose a solution. 
Last week the effort appeared to be work¬ 
ing. U.S. Ambassador to Cairo Hermann 
Eilts was invited to Sadat's vacation villa 
at Alexandria to hear the outlines of a pro¬ 
posal to return the West Bank to Jordan 
and Gaza to Egypt. 

Washington observers feel that the 
next few weeks may prove crucial in de¬ 
termining whether the Sadat initiative 
can be rescued and Sadat can survive po¬ 
litically. For the second year in a row, an 
international financial consortium made 
up of the U.S., Saudi Arabia, the World 
^nk, the International Monetary Fund 
and several European countries has 
agreed to a multibillion-dollar aid pack¬ 
age covering Egypt's foreign-currency 
needs. Though that will allow Sadat to im¬ 
port enough wheat to keep his people fed, 
they still hunger for the peace-borne pros¬ 
perity he has led them to expect. Says one 
White House official; “If we can'.t get the 
negotiations process restarted now, Sadat 
may have to take a walk. If that happens, 
it may take another ten or 15 years before 
we get another important Arab leader 
who is willing to go as far as he has.” That 
is A fact that Israelis, as well as their sup- 
porteis in the should ponder. ■ 



Red Brigades defendants leaving courtroom 


N ot in recent times, if ever, had an Ital¬ 
ian trial been conducted in such an at¬ 
mosphere of fear and intimidation. 

Less than a month after Renato Cur- 
cio, founder of Italy’s notorious Red Bri¬ 
gades. and 45 other defendants were 
brought to trial in Turin in 1976 on charg¬ 
es of subversion and other crimes, Genoa 
Chief Prosecutor Francesco Coco was 
gunned down. One of the defendants an¬ 
nounced in court that the murder was 
committed by brigatisti. and the trial 
was postponed. Then, shortly before the 
court was to convene again a year later, 
Fulvio Croce, president of the Turin Bar 
Association and newly appointed chief 
defense counsel, was murdered. Once 
again, the trial was postponed. Finally, 
last March the proceedings resumed. De¬ 
spite yet another murder, of a police in¬ 
spector who had helped apprehend one 
of the defendants, Judge Guido Barbaro 
vowed that the trial would go on. 

So it did. Last week after nearly four 
months of testimony and five days of de¬ 
liberation, the four-man, two-wcmian Jury, 


which under Italian law was joined by 
Barbaro and his assistant judge, returned 
its verdict. It acquitted 16 of the de¬ 
fendants, ordered a new trial for one 
and found 29 guilty; Curcio, 37, got the 
maximum sentence: 15 years. 

Throughout the trial, the 15 defen¬ 
dants in custody (26 were free on their 
own recognizance, five are still at large), 
kept up an emotional tirade against the 
judge, the jury and their own defense 
counsel. But when Judge Barbaro read 
the verdict, as more than 800 carabinieri 
and other police ringed the courthouse, 
the defendants were ateent from the steel- 
barred cage in which tney had been 
kept during the proceedings. They had 
all elected to remain in their cells as a 
protest against what they called a “court 
of the regime." 

T he defendants who were in custody 
made no pretense of innocence. In a 
final statement, read by four of the de¬ 
fendants, they told the court that all 
those on trial were militant Red Bri¬ 
gades members who assumed “collec¬ 
tively and in entirety responsibility for 
every one of its past, present and future 
actions.” The kidnap-murder of former 
Premier Aldo Moro this spring by other 
Red Brigades terrorists, declared one of 
the defendants, was “a leap forward of 
high quality.” Even as the jury was de¬ 
liberating. two gunmen followed former 
Antiterrorist Squad Chief Antonio Es¬ 
posito. 36. onto a Genoa bus and shot 
and killed him before horrified passen¬ 
gers. They then drove off in the car of a 
waiting accomplice. Meanwhile, the po¬ 
lice have had little to say about the pro¬ 
gress of the Moro case itself since the 
arrest last month of six people who have 
been charged (along with five others still 
at large) with complicity in Moro's 
assassination. 

But for the moment, even the Moro 
case is being overshadowed by new po¬ 
litical turmoil. Two weeks ago, Italian 
President Giovanni Leone resigned fol¬ 
lowing allegations of profiteering and tax 
evasion. The maneuvering leading up to 
voting in Parliament beginning this week 
to choose a new President is putting a 
heavy strain on the government of Chris¬ 
tian Democratic Premier Giulio Andre- 
otti. The choice of a new President may 
well be settled in a three-way tug of 
war between the Christian D^ocrats, 
the Communists, and the Socialists in 
combination with the smaller centrist par¬ 
ties. Summed up Benigno Zaccagnini. 
Christian Democratic Party secretary and 
a front runner for the presidency: “In 
this dramatic Italian spring, we are liv¬ 
ing through events that wUl be decisive 
for the history of our country.” ■ 



In 1776, Benjamin Franklin proposed The Wild Turkey later went on to 

that the Wild Turkey be adopted as the become the symbol of our country’s finest 
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CHINA 

Arms Shopping in the West _ 

Peking decides its "people's war ” needs some Occidental punch 


T hey did not exactly go around kick¬ 
ing the tires of Jeeps or thumping the 
sides of armored vehicles, but in other re¬ 
spects the Chinese officers were behaving 
just tike wide-eyed customers inspecting 
the new models in an auto showroom. 
Evincing much more interest than the 
representatives of the 60 other countries 
attending Britain's Aldershot exhibit of 
glittering military equipment last week, 
a six-member Chinese military delegation 
moved slowly from display to display. It 
intently studied the Chieftain tank, asked 
detailed questions about the Clansman 
tactical communications system and care¬ 
fully examined dozens of examples from 
among the 10,000 other items of defense 
hardware being offered for sale. 

In the meantime, a second delegation 
of Chinese military men was ending a 
twelve-day tour of Sweden’s defense fa¬ 
cilities. There they had looked at, among 
other things. Swedish-built submarines 
and the Saab-Scania supersonic Viggen 
fighter jet. This week the delegation heads 
southward to see what Italian manufac¬ 
turers offer in the way of land, air and 
sea weaponry. A similar delegation of 
Chinese experts visited France last au¬ 
tumn to inspect matdriel there. 

The Chinese have been mostly look¬ 
ing, not buying, but they are clearly inter¬ 
ested in acquiring advanced Western mil¬ 
itary equipment. This sharp and very 
recent departure from the Maoist policy of 
“self-reliance" in arms betrays Peking's 
deepening concern over the adequacy of 
its defense forces and the relevance of 
Mao's dictum that "the richest source of 
power to wage war lies in the masses of the 
people.■’ For decades this “people’s war” 
strategy led Chinese generals to maintain 
religiously that their hordes of soldiers 
would triumph over any attacker, no mat¬ 
ter how sophisticated his weapons. As a 
result, Peking ail but ignored the advanc¬ 
es in weapons technology that other coun¬ 
tries have been pressing to achieve. Thus 
while China today can boast the world’s 
largest standing military force, its 3.95 
million soldiers, sailors and airmen (com¬ 
pared with 3.67 million for the U.S.S.R. 
and 2 million for the U.S.) are equipped 
with obsolete arms. 

The Chinese air force, for example, 
ranks behind only the American and So¬ 
viet in size, but comprises mostly various 
home-built versions of the MiG-19, a So¬ 
viet fighter of the l9S0s based on now out¬ 
dated technology. Facing the obsolescent 
Chinese MiGs are some of the Kremlin’s 
hottest new war planes, including the 
high-flying MiG-25 Foxbat. 

Peking’s ground forces are not in 
much better shape. While Chinese-pro¬ 
duced rifles (based on the Soviet AK-47) 
and grenades are of high quality, artil¬ 


lery and antitank weapons lack modern 
infrared and laser aiming devices. Most 
of China’s tanks, moreover, are copies of 
Soviet products that are at least a gen¬ 
eration old and no match for the pow¬ 
erful new T-72s that the Russians are be¬ 
ginning to deploy along the tense. 4,500- 
mile Sino-Soviet border. Even Peking's 
atomic force lacks punch. China has 80 
nuclear-tipped missiles, but only two or 
three of them are in the 3,500-mile in¬ 
tercontinental-range category. 

To remedy its military deficiencies, 
Peking’s post-Mao leadership is applying 
to defense problems the same kind of 
pragmatism that it has used on the econ¬ 


omy, education and other matters. While 
Peking is not expected to abandon the 
main aspects of the “people’s war” strat¬ 
egy. it clearly has a new respect for mil¬ 
itary hardware Observed the Liberation 
Army Daily: “Material strength can only 
be destroy^ by material strength and one 
cannot smash the enemy's iron tank with 
one’s 'red brain.' ’’ 

T his year, according to China experts 
in Hong Kong, Peking will spend $36 
billion on defense, of which an estimated 
$10 billion is earmarked for purchases of 
advanced Western technology. Says a se¬ 
nior U.S. analyst: “They really need 
everything—right across the board.” High 
on the Chinese shopping list are commu¬ 
nications equipment. radar, artillery, heli¬ 
copters and vertical- and short-takeoff 
aircraft, such as Britain's Harrier. But the 
top-priority items are the kind of anti¬ 
tank and antiaircraft weapons that could 
be used to repulse a Soviet push across 
the border. 


West Europeans are delighted at the 
thou^t of a potentially huge market 
opening in China for their military goods. 
Not only would this boost exports and 
help their trade balance, it would also en¬ 
able their arms manufacturers to increase 
the volume and efficiency of their output. 
A major obstacle to Western arms sales 
to China has been opposition from the 
U.S. Explained a senior British official: 
‘There can be no question of Britain 
selling military hardware to the Chinese 
on any other basis but full accord with 
the U.S." Washington has opposed such 
sales, arguing both that the arms might 
be used against Taiwan and that the 
Kremlin would view the sales as an anti- 
Soviet move that would not be in the sjnr- 
it of ddtentc. 

In the wake of the recent visit to Chi¬ 
na by National Security Adviser Zbigniew 
Br/ezinski, however, the U.S. seems to be 


softening its position on sales of “non- 
lethal" American equipment to Peking. 
In early June, for example, the Carter Ad¬ 
ministration permitted a Michigan elec¬ 
tronics firm to sell China $2.8 million 
worth of geological equipment that could 
potentially be used for military purposes 
such as detecting submarines. Only one 
month earlier. Washington had blocked 
the sale. 

The Administration, moreover, may 
be concluding that China should even' 
be allowed to buy some of the West’s pure¬ 
ly military equipment if it would not en¬ 
danger Taiwan. Notes a senior U5. of¬ 
ficial: "The ability of China to feel 
comfortable about its own defenses is 
an important part of the world balance 
of forces, which is important for us.” 
While the U.S. is still opposed to the 
sale of American arms to Peking, it is 
widely expected that the U.S. will bei 
come increasingly sympathetic to Chinese 
requests to purchase modem arms fnm 
other nations of the West. ■, 
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Lenin’s Way 

Peking \s. Hanoi (Contd.) 

A lthough Lenin scarcely meant it to ap¬ 
ply to relations between Marxist re¬ 
gimes, China and Viet Nam have em¬ 
braced his dictum that “hatred is the basis 
of Communism " In both countries last 
week there were signs of mounting ten¬ 
sion. Hanoi, Hue and Haiphong, as well as 
all of Viet Nam's armed forces, went on 
alert, and radio stations announced that 
“self defense” classes were being set up. 
On the Chinese side, the number of troops 
on the frontier was increased, and crews 
moved into border areas to widen roads 
for the passage of military equipment. 

Peking recalled its ambassador to Ha¬ 
noi, then summarily closed three Viet¬ 
namese consulates in southern China. 
Earlier this month China's Vice Premier, 
Teng Hsiao-p'ing, declared a halt to aid 
to Viet Nam. "China’s cash grants to Viet 
Nam already amount to $10 billion,” he 
told a group of journalists from Thailand. 
■'The only thing wrong is that we have 
given Viet Nam too much," he added, re¬ 
ferring to the vast amounts of military 
aid given Hanoi during the war, includ¬ 
ing 80% of the Viet Cong’s weapons. 

Peking claims that the 1.2 million eth¬ 
nic Chinese residents of Viet Nam, most 
of them merchants and shopkeepers, have 
been hit unfairly hard in a crackdown on 
private enterprise that Hanoi launched 
last April. It says that in the past two 
months 133,000 Chinese have fled from 
“barbarous treatment” in Viet Nam. Last 
week two Chinese ships steamed into the 
Gulf of Tonkin to pick up Chinese at three 
Vietnamese ports. 

R efugees reaching China have told sto¬ 
ries of being singled out for property 
confiscation by the Vietnamese, whose 
dislike for the Chinese derives from ten 
centuries of rule by China (111 B.C.-A.D 
939). But others who have fled to Hong 
Kong. Malaysia and Thailand insist that 
Hanoi’s expropriation policy, though 
painful, has been uniformly applied. 

China's new leaders are highly dis¬ 
pleased to have an ally of Moscow to the 
south. Peking claims that the Soviet navy 
has occupied Cam Ranh Bay. that the So¬ 
viet army has a camouflaged missile site 
at Hon Gay. and that the Russians are 
building a naval base near Haiphong. 

Western intelligence experts believe 
that Hanoi is trying to keep free of dom¬ 
ination by Moscow. But China's aid cut¬ 
off will only increase Viet Nam's depen¬ 
dence on the Soviet Union, which has 
been giving more than $600 million a year 
to the hard-pressed country. If its spat 
with Peking becomes semipermanent, as 
seems possible, Hanoi will have to lean 
harder on its Soviet crutch. This month. 
For example, Viet Nam did not have the 
cash reserves to pay for the 2 million tons 
of rice it. needs to import this year. ■ j 



YUGOSLAVIA 

“Good Father” 

Ar 86. Tito still rules 

T he opening date had been chosen with 
care: exactly 30 years after fiercely in¬ 
dependent Yugoslavia was expelled from 
Joseph Stalin's Cominform for what be¬ 
came known as ''Titoism" Many things 
have changed since then, but not the en¬ 
during presence of Yugoslav President 
Josip Broz Tito himself. Last week, as 
2,300 delegates from the Balkan federa¬ 
tion's League of Communists and observ¬ 
ers from 63 foreign Communist parties 
(including the Soviet Union’s) met in Bel¬ 
grade for the country’s eleventh national 
party congress, the official four-day agen¬ 
da seemed of secondary importance. 
Overshadowing everything was the figure 
of the crafty former World War II re¬ 
sistance leader—and the fact that at 86, 
Tito surely will not be around to lead 
much longer. 

The subject never came up at the con¬ 
gress. of course, where delegates dutifully 
sang the hagiographic ditty. Comrade 
Tito, We Swear that We Will Not De¬ 
viate from Your Line. Nor did Tito give a 
hint that he was anything but eternal. His 
hair still a perky shade of red, and look¬ 
ing tanned and relaxed in a jaunty, Palm 
Beach-style cream-colored suit, Tito de¬ 
livered an hour-long series of excerpts 
from a 92-page policy address that was re¬ 
markable for its globe-spanning compre¬ 
hensiveness-plus. in certain respects, its 
bland ness. He soberly warned of the dan¬ 
gers of a new world war between the U.S. 
and the Soviet Union. Tito lectured par¬ 
ty stalwarts on the need to raise produc¬ 
tivity in Yugoslavia's worker-manager 


system ot socialism- As for the country’s 
fiiture, he magisterially declared that any 
speculation was “really ridiculous and 
senseless. We look to tomorrow with con¬ 
fidence and optimism.” 

Actually, the congr^ accomplished 
one thing relevant to Tito’s serene pros¬ 
pect. It rubber-stamped a revamping of 
the Communist league's leadership, re¬ 
ducing the party’s presidium from 48 to 24 
members and coiiflrming Slovene Stane 
Dolanc. 52, as its secretary. Thus Dolanc 
was reappointed as a member of Tito’s in¬ 
ner circle of advisers, and in the long term, 
he could be a possible successor. In the 
short term, the front runner for Tito’s title 
as President is Edvard Kardelj, 68, pre¬ 
eminent amoi^ eight members of Yugo¬ 
slavia’s collective state presidency and the 
party’s chief theoretician. Kardelj, howev¬ 
er, is ailing and may be ijp more than a 
prospective transitional figure. 

ut for the moment, Tito continues to 

rule as well as reign in Yugoslavia. 
He sees top party and government aides 
regularly. Matters involving foreign pol¬ 
icy and the Yugoslav army are his per¬ 
sonal domain. Says one Western diplo¬ 
mat in Belgrade; “He doesn't have to refer 
anything back to anyone for approval.” 
Adds onetime Tito colleague Milovan Dji- 
las: “His attitude is that of a good father.” 

Tito spends as little time as possible 
in the capital. His favorite summer re¬ 
treat is the Adriatic island of Brioni, while 
his winters are spent at a clifTside villa in 
Igalo. on the southern tip of Yugoslavia. 
He still indulges his passion for hunting; 
last year the Yugoslav news agency Tan- 
jug solemnly reported that he had shot 
the largest ibex ever killed in the Slovene 
mountains. He is also an inveterate mov¬ 
ie watcher, favoring westerns and detec¬ 
tive films. He lives alone, having a year 
ago banished from public view a third 
wife, Jovanka, 32 years his junior. She had 
apparently incurred Tito's displeasure by 
promoting the careers of army officers 
who shared her Serbian background. That 
kind of partisan behavior is anathema to 
Tito, a native Croatian, who has held to¬ 
gether the six-nation Yugoslav coalition 
by sternly avoiding any appearance of 
ethnic favoritism. 

Tito betrays his awareness of his own 
age only by his avoidance of funerals and 
by the elaborate circumlocutions he uses 
to refer to his eventual death (one favor¬ 
ite phrase is "when I am no longer in 
this place”) Despite their leader’s calm 
attitude toward the future, many Yugo¬ 
slavs view Tito's departure with appre¬ 
hension. Their main concern: it will offer 
an opportunity for renewed Soviet pres¬ 
sure to bring the country back into Mos¬ 
cow-centered Communist orthodoxy. Yet 
there is one telling sign that Yugoslavs 
are steeling themse^es for Tito’s passing. 
His writings are being collected in a 60- 
volume series of, works—the ultimate ac¬ 
colade for any figure about to join the pan¬ 
theon of Marxist-Leninist saints. ■ 
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“The nuUor items would probably have 
fetched the same prices if they had been 
offered to 40 deateri in a room, but the 
prices of all the other pieces get swept 
along during a sale like this.’’ Lee him¬ 
self swept down $294,000 for a Rem¬ 
brandt drawing, setting another record. 

Many of the finest works went to Ger¬ 
man museums eager to recover treasures 
from the German past and take up the 
Bonn government on its offer to foot half 
the cost of their purchases. The State Mu¬ 
seum in Berlin paid the top price of the 
auction; $2,214,000 for a gleaming Mo- 
san medallion made in A.O. I ISO for the 
Abbey of Stavelot in Belgium. On behalf 
of the Nuremberg art museum, a Lc«n- 
don dealer paid $2,029,500 for another 
12th century enamel, an arm ornament 
made for Holy Roman Emperor Freder-, 
ick Barbarossa’s coronation robe. 


BRITAIN 


The Sale of the Century 

The Von Hirsch collection stirs a buying storm 


I want people to low and fight for my salon; closed-circuit television brought the 
things Just the way / did. auction to four smaller rooms and the 

—Art Collector Robert von Hirsch nearby Westbury Hotel baUroom for the 

overflow. As Wilson proceeded to knock 

A nd fight they did. For what the Lon- down one record price after another, the 
I don auction house of Sotheby dizzying figures were flashed on an elec- 

Parke Bemet billed as the “sale of the cen- tronic board above him in pounds, U.S. 

tury,” dealers, museum directors and as- dollars, French francs, Italian lire. West 
sorted collectors from all over the world German deutsche marks, Japanese yen 
converged on the British capital to join and Swiss francs, 
in a buying spree whose force startled u.S. Actor Jack Nicholson put in a 
even the more jaded veterans of the pol- successful bid of $7,728 for a Tiepolo chalk 
ished world of high-priced art. To be sure, sketch. French Idol Alain Delon also bid 
nothing like the colo^l 700-work collec- on old master drawings, but came away 
tion of medieval ivories and enamels, old empty-handed. "The prices were very 
master paintings and drawings, Renais- high,” he said. "Not too high for me, but 
sancc sculpture and impressionist paint- for the pictures." When Zurich Dealer 
ings amassed by onetime German Leath- Walter Feilchenfeldt, bidding for a Ger- 
er Manufacturer Robert von Hirsch was man museum, paid $1,177,600 for a small 
likely to come on the block soon again, watercolor by Albrecht DUrer. reporters 

But, even so, the long awaited sale was a asked if he had not gone overboard. He 
stunner. By week’s end, with Von Hirsch’s answered coolly: “It went more or less ac- 
collection of impressionist paintings still cording to plan.’' Said Sherman Lee. di- 
to be sold, the orders on Sotheby’s books rector of the Cleveland Museum of Art; 
totaled a stupendous $22.9 
million. By the time the 
auction concludes this 
week, the final take is ex¬ 
pected to hit $35 million 
—far beyond the $25 mil¬ 
lion Sotheby’s originally 
projected. 

Before the auction, 
thousands of visitors, in¬ 
cluding the Queen Mother 
and Princess Margaret, 
strolled through the exhibi¬ 
tion rooms to see the col¬ 
lection. When Sotheby’s 
chairman and chief auc¬ 
tioneer Peter Wilson 
pounded his small ivory 
hammer to begin the sale, 

400 buyers fill^ the firm’s *lesanmedaHleii,teMfef $2Jt4,000;Bari>aressa'seriiament 
chandeliered main auction One man's magnificent obsession spurs a buying spree. 


Almost lost in the flying millions was 
the memory of the man responsible. Born 
in Frankfurt in 1883, Von Hirsch began 
working at the turn of the century in the 
Offenbacher leather firm owned by his 
uncle. He eventually built it into one of 
the finest such companies in Europe. (The 
Grand Duke of Hesse enabled him to add 
the aristocratic von to his name by mak¬ 
ing him a baron.) Von Hirsch bought his 
first painting, a Toulouse-Lautrec, in 
1907, and about that time also picked up 
a canvas dated 1901 by a 26-year-old 
Spaniard named Pablo Picasso. It was in 
the 1920s and early ^Os. however, that 
Von Hirsch assembled his medieval col¬ 
lection. In 1933, as the political climate 
in Germany grew ugly, Von Hirsch, a Jew, 
moved across the Swiss border to Basel. 
He won permission to take his collection 
with him on condition he turn over to 
the German government Lucas Cranach's 
painting. The Judgment of Paris. After the 
war, it was returned to him still bearing 
the label, the property of reichsmar- 
SCHAll. OOERINO. Von Hirsch gave it to 
the Kunstmuseum in Basel. 

By then, he had developed both the 
taste and the wherewithal n^ed to build 
a great personal collection. Art lovers reg¬ 
ularly called at his Swiss villa. If they were 
lucky, there was a sumptu¬ 
ous lunch and good conver¬ 
sation. and then a stroll 
through the spacious gar¬ 
dens adjoining the mansion. 

Many expected that the 
villa, the gardens and the 
collection might all be 
turned into a museum. But 
for Von Hirsch collecting 
was a magnificent obses¬ 
sion. Thus before he died 
last November at the age of 
94, he set aside a few per¬ 
sonal bequests and then 
decreed that the rest be . 
sold in order to give others 
a chance to vie for 
the treasures that nowadays 
are rarely seen outside 
museums. .■ i 
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ROYALTY 


Love and Marriage in Monaco 

Rainier loses a daughter but gains a son who "works with banks ' 


ONACX) IS FOR LOVERS say the T a son, so that her daughter would be calls 

shirts hawked on the boulevards of spared the public life demanded of an dranl 

Monw Carlo. But this week the tiny prin- heiress to a throne and "grow up to be any- ways 

cdpality on Fiance’s Mediterranean coMt thing she likes—even an actress." That when 

was strictly for iht paparazzi. While Prin- wish came true when Albert was bom a worn 

cess Caroline, 21, prepared to wed Phi- few months later, but Caroline grew up nastii 

lippe Junot, 38, in the chapel of the Gri- to be rather too independent—at least for turiei 

maldi family palace, reporters from aU her father’s taste. At the Catholic school cratk 

over the world were feverishly plotting she attended she was considered "bright, rumo 

their assault on a ceremony that the par- outgoing, terribly inquisitive.” Later, a ri of 

ents of the bride had vowed to keep pri- former secretary to Princess Grace re- ideal 

vatc. The National Enquirer, the 

Florida-based tabloid, dis- Princess CracewWh host Oscar Wyatt at prenuptiaidliinef In Parle 

patched ten reporters and pho¬ 
tographers to scour the Riviera 
in quest of informants on the 
courtship. There was talk that 
helicopters would be hired to 
hover above the walled-in pal¬ 
ace garden. A Paris paper en¬ 
gaged a motorboat to give chase 
should the newlyweds depart by 
sea for their honeymoon. 

Even if the press failed to 
penetrate the security surround¬ 
ing the most controversial af¬ 
faire de coeur in Monaco since 
Grace Kelly forsook Hollywood 
to marry Prince Rainier 26 years 
ago, there were other subjects to 
pursue. The guest list, tot in¬ 
tended to include family friends 
only, read like a compendium of 
the Almanack de Gotha and Va- Caroline on the dance floor at the party with FlancA PhHIppe Junot 
riety. Among those invited: two 
ex-Kin^ (Umberto II of Italy 
and Michael of Rumania), the 



membered a somewhat older Caroline at 
school in England, who was ‘^/ery, very 
coolly precocioui.” 

By the time she went off to Paris at 17 
to study at the Institut d’Etudes Politiques, 
Caroline’s rebellion was in ftill swing. Re¬ 
calls a friend; "She smoked in public, 
drank more than was good for her and al¬ 
ways seemed to have a pop star handy 
when the photographers arrived.” Her 
worried parents, ambitious to uphold a dy¬ 
nastic tradition that dates back seven cen¬ 
turies, scaimed Europe for suitably aristo¬ 
cratic suitors. Prince Charles was 
rumored to be a favorite, and Prince Hen¬ 
ri of Luxembourg would have made an 
ideal son-in-law. Neither seemed interest- 
ed, and in any case, Caroline was 
more intrigued with a Parisian 
boulevardier 17 years her senior. 


P hilippe Junot, who “works 
with banks,” as Princess 
^ Grace puts it, is the son of a 
; wealthy deputy mayor of Paris 
°and onetime chairman of the 
French division of Westing- 
hbuse. Junot junior’s various en¬ 
trepreneurial activities included 
a stint in California with a fast- 
food drivc-in establishment 
called Jack in the Box and vague 
doings as a financial adviser to 
clients in Paris and Montreal. 
He has a fondness for fast cars 
and racehorses, soccer and ten¬ 
nis. and—until he met Caroline 
—women. The list'of his girl¬ 
friends, claims Vogue Journalist 
Gerald Asaria. "would fill sever¬ 
al volumes” in the libraries of so¬ 
ciety magazines. 

Once he met Caroline, at a 


Aga Khan. Grand Duke Vladi¬ 
mir of Russia and Frank Sina¬ 
tra, David Niven and Cary 
Grant. (Britain's Prince Charles, 
otherwise engaged, sent regrets.) 

Remembering those who 
happen to be untitled or obscure. 
Prince Rainier invited Monaco’s 
4,000 citizens oyer the age of 21 
to a champagne reception—a 
magnanimous gesture for a fa¬ 
ther who continued to hope that 
his daughter would change her 
mind. 

Rainier himself broke off a 
six-year liaison with a French 
actress named Gisbie Pascal to 
marry Grace—a wedding boy¬ 
cotted by European royalty, who 
disapproved of the bricklayer’s 
daughter from Philadelphia. 
And Caroline’s grandmother 
Princess Charlotte—known long 
ago as the “Madcap Princess 
of Monaco”—made headlines 
when she ran off with an Ital¬ 
ian physician. 

Not long after Caroline was 
bom, Grace expressed the hope 
that her sqpdii^ child would be 


party in 1975, Junot became a te¬ 
nacious suitor. When Caroline 
was whisked off to the U.S. two 
summers ago, Junot followed. 
Finally, during a visit to the re¬ 
mote Galapagos Islands, Rai¬ 
nier grudgingly agreed to the 
marriage. But it was not until af¬ 
ter London's Daily Express pub¬ 
lished a shot of a topless Car¬ 
oline with Junot on a yacht that 
the palace issued a terse engage¬ 
ment announcement. 

Caroline and Philippe even¬ 
tually won over the bride’s par¬ 
ents. Whether they would van¬ 
quish the press was another 
matter. Caroline’s 42-ft. catama¬ 
ran, a wedding gift from her fa¬ 
ther. was ostentatiously brought 
to the harbor last week, and Rai- 
nicr’s motor yacht was given a 
fresh coat of paint. Perhaps these 
were diversionary tactics. 
Friends hinted that the couple 
might retu^ to theCaldpagos. If 
so, the archipelago that inspired 
Darwin will no doubt be overrun 
by one of the most curious crea¬ 
tures of all; gemaacrip/orum. ■ 
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A Personal Adventure 

by Theodore H. White 


W iar and famine in China. Europe rising from 
its ruins. The carnival of that most Amer¬ 
ican of spectacles, a presidential campaign. 
Eyewitness to all these events, and more, Theodore 
H. White has produced a steady flow of distinguished 
reportage for four decades; stirring dispatches for 
FfME and Life magazines from Asia in convulsion; 
s bestselling book on the civil war that eventually 
wrought Communism to Peking, Thunder out of Chi- 
wr (1946); another on Western Europe’s phoenix- 
£ke recovery from the devastation of World War II, 
fire in the Ashee (1953); and dien, after his return to 
it^Ohanj^ end changing U.S., the biggest hits of all, 
1^ Making of the President 9u\e& (1960 to 1972). 

,Watergate erupted just as White was com- 
3|eang:l# study of the 1972 race. Thus, even as he 
tyork on the next vdume in that series, he 
disturbed by what he saw 

his inability' tp answi^ that. 
“What’s it really all abcaitf’. 
io he seiariiie'ii!li.e:^k/ag of the President, 1^76 (he 
ippM hi'complete'^ series in 1981) to 

vrite what he cahe neiUter an autobiography nor a 

ti&r the iii^ts, and episode that 

ite had witnessed as he had been whipped around in 
he slipstream of Amdrksm power. /n &OfcA o/ His- 
Ptfs&Mi AdvfftwTifkiM^ published in Au- 
^ i^ariwr & Rovi^; $119.5)/ It Paces White’s Ufb 
191 S,Uw year of his birth In Rps^ to 1963, the 
. klohn P. iCenWy%^jKHh^vh>^ teriiia^ 
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, iWacArthur; The Napoleon of Luzon 

4fier leaving Harvard in 1938 with a degree in Chinese language 
and history and a traveling fellowship, Teddy White made his 
Way to Chungking, Chiang Kai-shek !t mountain-girt wartime cap¬ 
ital. There White began reporting for TIME, and in 1940 the mag¬ 
azine sent him on a tour of Southeast Asia that eventually took 
' him to Manila and to a man who was then an outcast from power 
• or influence, but not for iong: 

: M m hen I met him. on this trip, he was, by my youthful 
. Sja#Judgment, a very old man—over sixty! I went to see 
Wmwm him because in my military survey of Southeast Asia 
.■ W w 1 had been so disappointed by the U S. Army in the 
V Philippines—commanded by dull men who had contempt for 
the “aging" and retired one-time Chief of Staff of their army. 
Douglas MacArthur They called him "the Napoleon of Lu¬ 
zon." and one spokesman told me that he “cut no more ice in 
this U.S. Army than a corporal." MacArthur was just an ad- 
: viscr to the Philippine Army, he said, not worth seeing. So I 
went to see this relict of history, this great soldier, now a field 
marshal in the Philippine Army. 

MacArthur at sixty, on the eve of his great war command, 
was, I found, still a spectacle. His hands trembled, his voice 
sometimes squeaked. But he paced, and roared, and pointed, 
and pounded, and stabbed with his cigar, and spoke with an in- 
leliigence and a magniloquence and a force that overwhelmed 
He was holding himself, he said, in readiness to command the 

American expeditionary 
force in Asia when the war 
broke out. This was a year 
before Pearl Harbor, but he 
insisted war was coming 
Beware of the Japanese 
Navy, he said, and contin¬ 
uing. he said that Japanese 
carrier-based aviation was 
superb. He believed, how¬ 
ever, that the Japanese 
Army was not even second 
class, that it was shot 
through with venality He, 
himself, was building the 
new Philippine Army He 
was altogether impressive 
I wrote my dispatch on 
the defenses of Asia for Time and then, provocatively, sent it up¬ 
stairs from my room at the Manila Hotel to his penthouse suite 
I had written that after three months of seeing all the generals 
—American. French. Dutch. English—in Southeast Asia, by 
far the best in every respect was General Douglas MacArthur. 
U.S. Army, retired With this judgment MacArthur totally 
agreed, and 1 was immediately summoned to him. 

It was late in the afternoon, and he was dressed in an old 
West Point bathrobe of blue and gray wool which displayed the 
Army “A" on its back; occasionally he puffed on a corncob pipe. 
We rejoiced together that we alone understood the Japanese per¬ 
il to America: in this sympathetic mixxl. he began to reminisce. 
He had been a young first lieutenant when he came here after 
graduation from West Point in 1903: he had fought the little Phil¬ 
ippine brown brothers in the Aguinaido insurrection He had 
commanded a U.S. division in combat in World War I: had been 
Chief of Staff of the U.S. Army under Hoover; had retired. But he 
felt that our fate and Asia's were intertwined. 

MacArthur was to be in Asia from 1935 to 1951 without 
ever coming home, conquering the Pacific islands, occupying 
and restoring the Japanese islands, commanding in Korea until 
Harry Truman fired him. Harry Truman fired him for good 
cause, of course, but there was in their clash a quintessence of 
the century-old clash in American history between military and 
^civilians. MacArthur understood the politics of Asia, and not 
' 'nly. in his legacy to Japan but in his parting admonition to his 
uccessors ("Anybody who commits the land power of the Unit¬ 


ed States on the continent of Asia ought to have his head ex* 
amined") demonstrated this understanding. What he could not 
understand were the politics of America. He was convinced 
that the military and the political executives were co-propri¬ 
etors of American history, equal partners in the great adven¬ 
tures of war. 

It did not occur to me that he was flawed politically until 
two years later. By that time, we, too, were at war with the Jap¬ 
anese. He had just escai^ from Corregidor, was again an Amer¬ 
ican general, not a Philippine field marshal, had been named 
commander of all U.S. forces in the Southwest Pacific—but with 
no visible support in troops, ships or supplies. He was indig¬ 
nant. I visited him in his headquarters at Melbourne, Australia. 
He managed to denounce ail at once. Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
the President; George Catlett Marshall, the regnant chief of 
staff; Harry Luce, the publisher of my magazine; and the U.S. 
Navy. ("White." he said, "the best navy in the world is the Jap¬ 
anese Navy A first-class navy. Then comes the British Navy. 
The U.S. Navy is a fourth-class navy, not even as good as the Ital¬ 
ian Navy ") He was completely wrong in this in the spring of 
1942, for the U.S Navy was about to prove it was the finest 
navy that ever cut water: and Franklin D. Rooscveli and George 
C Marshall were men greater than he 

Chou En-iai and the Dinner of the Pig 

Back in China. White found himself more and more frequently 
in touch with another of the larger-than-life figures thrust up by 
the 20th century His friend.ship with Chou &i-lai. who headed 
the minuscule Communist liaison headquarters in Chungk ing. rip¬ 
ened over a inemorahle meal 

H aving been lugged too often by friendship and affec¬ 
tion for men 1 have reported, 1 am now as wary of friend¬ 
ship with the great as a reformed dninkard of the taste 
of alcohol But Chou En-lai was. along with Joseph Stil- 
well and John F Kennedy, one of the three great men 1 met 
and knew in whose presence I had near-total suspension of dis¬ 
belief or questioning judgment. In all three cases I would now be¬ 
have otherwise, but most of all in the case of Chou En-lai~a 
man as brilliant and ruthless as any the Communist movement 
has thrown up in this century, yet one capable of warm kind¬ 
ness, irrepressible humanity and silken courtesy. He had a way 
of entrancing people, and 1 cannot deny that he won my af¬ 
fection completely. 

Perhaps the best way of getting at the twinkling character 
of the man and his charm is to describe what I remember as 
the dinner of the pig 

Chou had much time then, for the six- or seven-man staff 
of the Chinese Communist headquarters in Chungking were a 
lonesome group; and the visit of a malleable young American re¬ 
porter gave them an opportunity, as they saw it. of influencing 
Time magazine. After a year of growing friendship. Chou En- 
lai invited me to a banquet in my honor. We went to the finest 
restaurant in Chungking, the Kuan Sun Yuan, to dine—Chou, 
the Communist headquarters staff and myself, the only 
Westerner. 

The reader must remember now how far 1 had come from 
my Jewish home. 1 knew 1 had been for months eating non- 
kosher food, but always tried to delude myself that the meats I 
ate were lamb, beef, or chicken. I was still so pinned to Jewish 
tradition that to eat pig outright seemed a profanation. At Chou 
En-lai'$ banquet, however, the main course was unmistakably 
pig, a golden-brown, crackle-skinned roast suckling pig. 

"Ch 'ing. eh 'ing, "said Chou En-lai, the host. "Please, please," 
gesturing with his chopsticks at the pig, inviting the guest to 
break the crackle first. For a moment I held on to my past. I 
put my chopsticks down and explained as best I could in Chi¬ 
nese that 1 was Jewish and that Jews were not allowed to eat 
any kind of pig meat. The group, all friends of mine by then, 
sat downcast and silent, for I was their guest, and they had 
done wrong. 

Then Chou himself took over. He liAed his chopsticks once 
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the first step 

tOMiard taking 
your first cruise. 


Fill out the coupon and we’ll 
mail you a lot more than a 
brochure—it’s the big, 28-page, 
full-color NCL Cruise Book from 
Norwegian Caribbean Lines. 

The book's packed with all 
kinds of facts and information 
about a cruise vacation. And it'll 
give you a good look at some 
of the reasons we take more peo¬ 
ple to the Caribbean than any 
other line: 

Oar passcngcra. They’re 
people just like you. Dancing, 
dining, having a fabulous time. 
Because there’s never any snob¬ 
bery on our ships; we invented 
one-class, contemporary cruising 
by keeping the elegance in and 
the stuffiness out. what’s more, 
our expert staffs know the dif¬ 
ference between simply serving a 
passenger and caring for one. 
it keeps the atmosphere on our 
ships warm, friendly, and fun. 

Oar foor oew siiips. All 
our ships—the Southward, Star- 
ward, Skyward, and Sunward II— 
were designed for the Caribbean. 
With open sunny decks, modern 
staterooms with private baths, 
swimming pools, gift shops, dining 
rooms, lounges and nightclubs. 
The Cruise Book shows it all. 
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Our islands. At NCL, we 
offer more ports to choose from 
on a one-week cruise than any 
other line. Everybody’s favorite 
places, like St. Thomas, San Juan, 
and Jamaica. Plus exotic new 
places to discover, like Cancun or 
Cozumel in Mexico, and the Out 
Islands in the Bahamas. 

Our schedoles. With NCL, 
all you do is pick your week, and 
you’re on. We have five different 
cruises to choose from that sail 
from Miami every week, year 
’round. 

Three one-week itineraries plus 
one 3-night and one 4-night. 

Oar rates. With everything 
included—your room, four great 
meals a day, dancing, entertain¬ 
ment—it all costs less than 
most good resorts. 

What’s more, NCL's Cloud 9 
fly/crulse can jet you round-trip 
to Miami from any major U.S. 
city at spectacular savings. De¬ 
tailed pricing from your nearest, 
city is in the book. 

After you read our Cruise Book, 
your travel agent can give you 
even more information. But why 
not take the first step now? 

With this coupon 
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more, repeated, "c/i 'Ing, ch 'ing. "pointed the 
chopsticks at the suckling pig and. grin- ' 
ning. explained—“Teddy,” he said, “this is i;.rj 
China. Look again. See. Look. It looks to 
you like pig. But in China, this is not a pig '' 

—this is a duck." 1 burst out laughing, for 
I could not help it; he laughed, the table 
laughed. I plunged my chopsticks in. broke 
the crackle, ate my first mouthful of cer¬ 
tified pig. and have eaten of pig ever since, 
for which I hope my ancestors will forgive 
me. 

Out Chou was that kind of man—he 
could make one believe that pig was duck, 
because one wanted to believe him, and he understood the cus¬ 
toms of other men and societies and respected them. 

At that time. Chou En-lai was only 43 years old. His job. as 
scout in the tower for Mao Tse-tung. was to keep contact with 
the outside world. Later, that assignment would make him For¬ 
eign Minister, then Prime Minister of the People’s Republic of 
China. What set Chou apart from the other Communist Chi¬ 
nese leaders was that he was, by education, a larger man; and 
by temperament, an elastic man. He could fight ruthlessly—but 
he could give up hatred, which made him unique among Com¬ 
munists. He had, for example, in 1945, pleaded with friends at 
the American Embassy to be allowed to fly to the U.S. to visit 
Franklin Roosevelt and explain the revolution to him; he had 
been turned down. He had helped design the Geneva confer¬ 
ence of 1954, which temporarily halted the Vietnam war But 
at Geneva, when he extended his hand in friendship to Amer¬ 
ican Secretary of State John Ftister Dulles, Dulles humiliated 
him in public, refusing to shake the proffered hand. It was prob¬ 
ably the most expensive display of rudeness by any diplomat any¬ 
where. ever. Chou became a dedicated enemy of American di¬ 
plomacy for many years; yet it was Chou who swung Mao's 
mind to accepting once more the bridge to America that he 
and Nixon built together. If that bridge endures in peace, it will 
be Chou’s greatest contribution to both peoples. 

This world eminence was far in the future when I first knew 
him. I do not know whether he was trying to persuade me. and 
through me. Time magazine, that Chiang’s government was a 
useless one and the Communists were the wave of the future, or 
whether he was simply enjoying educating me. One day he was 
explaining a particularly intricate point of Chinese politics and 
1 interrupted to finish his sentence, which was rude. But he 
laughed and said that now I was on the threshold of beginning 
to understand the country. I was flattered; I do not know how 
many times Chou said this to foreigners, but I am told that his ul¬ 
timate flattery of Secretary of State Kissinger was to tell him 
that he, too. was finally beginning to understand China. 

Our personal relationship ended when he returned to Com¬ 
munist headquarters in Yenan in 1943. I saw him again and 
again in the years 1944 and 1945. but I would rather remember 
Chou the last two times I saw him, on the occasion of Richard 
Nixon’s visit to China in 1972. 

The first glimpse was in Peking’s Great Hall of the People, 
at a banquet. The American journalists sat at the far rear of the 
hall which reputedly seats 10,000. When President Nixon rose 
to circle the innermost ring of tables of the mighty, I headed for 
the big table where Chou En-lai sat next 
to Mrs. Nixon. I was abruptly stopped 
by agents of our American Sroret &r- 
vice as well as Chinese security. Both 
Chou En-lai and Mrs. Nixon, next to 
him, saw my predicament simultaneous¬ 
ly. Perhaps they were bored with their 
conversation, for I do not think that Pa¬ 
tricia Nixon and Chou En-lai had much 
in common to discuss. Simultaneously 
both waved to their agents to let me 
through, and each tried to explain to the 
other why they had beckoned to me. 

Chou En-lai, his English by now rusted 
away, could only say that I was “old 
friend, old Mend," pointing at me. And 
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she. believing that I had approached to 
with her. was saying the same thing. For 
two or three minutes, 1 hovered awkward¬ 
ly over the President’s empty seat, but when 
Ni.\on returned. I fled. 

I saw Chou again seven days later in 
Hangchow, one of the beauty spots of Chi¬ 
na. Nixon and Chou stroll^ over one of 
the several bridges spanning the lake with 
affected nonchalance. Nixon, who noticed 
me first, pointed me out to Chou, and I 
could not catch what he said. Chou said. 
‘But that is Teddy White. He has not come 
back to China since the liberation." I was 
angry; I had tried without success for 20 years to reach Chou En- 
lai and to re-visit China, so I shot back; “It’s not my fault I 
haven’t been able to come back. " At which Chou En-lai shot 
back a jest in Chinese. My command of Chinese had by then rust¬ 
ed away; the official interpreter said that Chou En-lai had re¬ 
sponded, “Maybe it’s both our faults. ” 

It sounded like the Chou En-lai I had once known, who 
was amused by Westerners’ efforts to understand China, yet ap¬ 
preciated the effort. He might have accepted the Kipling phrase 
—"East is East and West is West, and never the twain shall 
meet." But I like the way he said it better- “Maybe it’s both 
our faults” 

Cheimauit and the Kuraning Whorehouse 

After Pearl Harbor. Lieut. General Joseph Stilwell, U.S. Com¬ 
mander of the China-Burma-India theater, quarreled constantly 
with Chiang, whom he once described to White as "an ignorant, il¬ 
literate, superstitious, peasant son of a bitch." There was also a 
feud with one of his own men. Brigadier General Claire Chen- 
nault of the famed Flying Tigers. Commander of the U.S. China 
Air Task Force. 

S tilwell and Chennault despised each other, but their feud 
was not merely personal. They fought over a conceptual 
difference about war, a conceptual difference which to 
this day splits all American defense and war plans: the 
concept of ground war as against the concept of air war. 

I backed into the feud inadvertently. Time had directed me 
in 1943 to write a study of Chennault, out of which they would 
carve the story that would run with his portrait on the cover. 
By then the Stilwell-Chennault feud could not be ignored. 

I began by asking Chennault, off the record, where and 
how his great feud with Stilwell had begun. “That whorehouse 
of mine,” he said obliquely. His first breach with Stilwell—over 
a whorehouse! Chennault’s early strategy in 1942 rested on a 
strike force of fewer than 80 planes. But sometimes as many as 
half his planes might be grounded by accidents of casual cop¬ 
ulation—ground and air crews both being hospitalized for in¬ 
fections acquired in Kunming’s famous Slit Alley. Venereal dis¬ 
ease reduc^ Chennault’s combat effectiveness as if his planes 
had been bombed on the ground. Intolerable. Thus, since he 
could not pen up his young Americans in stockades, he must rec¬ 
ognize their appetites, yet protect their health to keep his planes 
flying. Therefore Chennault had sent a U.S. Air Corps plane, 
with a medical crew aboard, over the 
Hump to India, where twelve nondis- 
cased Indian prostitutes had been in¬ 
spected, medically cleared and recruited 
for the service of the China Air Task 
Force: and had flown them back in an 
American plane to our forward strike 
base, where the air and ground crews 
might dally with them and not be 
infected. 

Stilwell had not authorized this, and 
exploded when he heard of it. Stilwell 
was the theater commander; he was a pu¬ 
ritan. Stilwell knew that the Japanese 
had whorehouses for their troops, the 
Prussians had whorehouses for their 
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troops; the French had whorehouses for their troops. But not 
the U.S. Army, goddamn it; the U.S. Army would not fly whores 
across the Hump in Air Corps planes; it established no brothels 
for its men. Chennault wanted only to keep his planes flying 
and would do anything necessary to keep them in the air, to de¬ 
liver his message with bombs. Stilwell had the morality of Ol¬ 
iver Cromwell—he was pure, absolutely pure, of graft, adultery, 
lying, thieving, or any transgression of the Ten Commandments. 
Such men served the U.S. Army in those days. Both were nec¬ 
essary—but Clionnault had to close down his whorehouse. 

Famine in Honan Province 

"Of alt marks on my thinking ." writes White, "the Honan fam¬ 
ine remains most indelible. "It happened in the winter of1943: 

T he scene was Honan, a province about the size of Mis- 
scjuri, but inhabited by 32 million peasants who grew 
wheat, corn, millet, soybeans, and cotton. Honan was a 
fine flat plain whose soil was a powdered, yellow loess 
which, when wet with rain, oozed with fertility. And which, 
when the rains did not come, grew nothing; then the peasants 
died. The rains had not come in 1942, and by 1943, Honan peas¬ 
ants, we heard in Chungking, were dying. 

What a famine was, I did not know—nor did 1 know that 
the Honan famine of 1943 was one of the worst in modern 
history. But it sounded as if it would make a story. So, at the 
end of February 1943, I flew to North China with my friend 
Harrison Forman of the London Times, and won permission 
to travel the Lunghai railway from Paochi throu^ Sian to 
the gap through which the Yellow River flowed and the rail¬ 
way ran. The Japanese, on the far side , , 

of the river, habitually shelled this gap ' 
by day. The station at the break, where 
we spent the evening, stank of urine, 
stank of shit, stank of bodies. All around 
us were acres of huddled peasants, bun¬ 
dles of flesh lying in the cold on the 
ground, waiting for the next train to 
take them east, to the rear area and 
food. Babies cried, but no one paid any 
attention, even if a baby was cry¬ 
ing in the arms of a lifeless woman 
lying on the ground. Soldiers patrolled 
the mob, else they would have stam¬ 
peded for the food or to board the trains that rolled at night. 

In the morning a handlebar car was ready, too small a tar¬ 
get for the Japanese artillery on the north bank of the Yellow 
River to shoot at. And thus, bundled in a soldier's padded robe, 
seated in the cold wind on an open pump-car, 1 traveled 30 
miles that day as if I were a general reviewing his troops. But I 
was reviewing a famine. 

There was, of course, much blood. First a man, lying by the 
rail line, still alive, crying, with his leg severed at the shin and 
the shinbone sticking out tike a white cornstalk. He must have 
fallen under the wheels of the train. Then another man, still 
alive, his hip mangled and bloody. But the blood was not my 
chief distress; it was my inability to make any sense of what I 
was seeing. In a famine, where no one kills but nature, there 
are no marks on the body when people die, nature itself is the 
enemy—and only government can save from nature. 

All day. along the railway tracks, as far as 1 could see. 
trailed an endless procession. They walked in the cold, and 
where they dropped of hunger or cold or exhaustion, there they 
lay. There were the wheelbarrows, piled high with family goods, 
father pushing, mother pulling, children walking. Old ladies hob¬ 
bled with bound feet; sometimes young men carried their moth¬ 
ers piggy-back on their shoulders. No one stopped. If children 
cried over the body of a father or a mother, they were passed, 
soundlessly. 1 was seeing people in full flight, where no armed 
man pursued. 

I was glazed with the sight when 1 arrived in Loyang. the pro¬ 
vincial capital of Honan; and there at the station, in the dark, 
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they were packing refugees into boxcars like lumber for the 
night run over the gap. And again, the stink of urine and bod¬ 
ies; then, through the deserted streets to the Catholic mission. 

Its master was Bishop Thomas Megan, of Eldora, Iowa, a 
stocky, cheerftii, healthy man, devoutly Catholic and Amer¬ 
ican. In this theater of death, the missionaries were partners in 
charity, Americans fining with Europeans, Catholics with Prot¬ 
estants. What outside relief came in, came through the mis¬ 
sionaries; where we located them on our travels they were be¬ 
leaguered—assailed by wasted men, frail women, children, 
people head-knocking on the ground, groveling, kneeling, beg¬ 
ging for food, wailing, "Kd lien, k o lien " (“Mercy, mercy”), but 
pleading really only for food. 

With Megan, we set out on horseback through the winds 
of February and March, because he felt we should see the 
people dying. What we saw, I now no longer believe—except 
that my scribbled notes insist I saw what 1 saw. There were 
the bodies; the first, no more than an hour out of Loyang, 
lying in the snow, a day or two dead, her face shriveled about 
her skull; she must have been young; and the snow fell on her 
eyes; and she would lie unburied until the birds or the dogs 
cleaned her bones. The dogs were also there aibng the road, 
slipping back to their wolf kinship, and they were sleek, 
well-fed. We stopped to take a picture of dogs digging bodies 
from sand piles: some were half-eaten, and the dogs had al¬ 
ready picked ejean one visible skull. Half the villages were 
deserted; some simply abandoned, others already looted. One 
saw, as one traveled, people chipping bark from trees, with 
knives, scythes and meat cleavers; you could grind bark and 
eat it. The trees would then die and be chopped down for 
firewood; perhaps all China had been deforested that way. 

The orphanage of central government 
General Tang En-po stains memory with 
Its smell. It stank worse than anything 
else I have ever smelled Even the escort¬ 
ing officer could not stand the odor and, 
holding his handkerchief to his nose, 
asked to be excused. Abandoned babies 
were inserted four to a crib. Those who 
could not fit were simply laid on the straw. 
They smelled of baby vomit and baby shit, 
and when they were dead, they were 
cleaned out. 

So 1 saw these things, but the worst 
was what I heard, which was about can¬ 
nibalism I never saw any man kill another person for meat, 
but it seemed irrefutably true that people were eating people 
meat. The usual defense was that the people meat was taken 
from the dead. In one village a mother was discovered boiling 
her two-year-old to eat its meat. A father was charged with stran¬ 
gling his two boys to eat them; his defense was that they were al¬ 
ready dead. In one village, the army had insisted that the peas¬ 
ants take in destitute children and an eight-year-old boy had 
been imposed on a peasant family. Then he disappeared. And 
on investigation, his bones were discovered by the peasant's 
shack, in a big crock. The question was only whether the boy 
had been eaten after he died or had been killed to be eaten 
later. 

What had happened slowly became clear. The war was the 
first cause. If the Japanese had not made war, then the Chinese 
would not have cut the dikes of the Yellow River to stop them 
by switching the river's course. Then, perhaps, the ecology of 
North China would not have changed. Or, perhaps, food might 
have been packed in from food-surplus areas. But in addition to 
the war had been the drought. That was nature's guilt. At this 
point, men had become guilty—either for what they did or failed 
to do. 

The only verdict was that the Chinese “government” had 
let these people die, or ignorantly starved them to death. The 
government was fighting a war against Jai^n; it was relentless 
in collecting taxes for the war. But since it did not trust its own 
paper money, its armies in the field were instructed to collect 
taxes in grain and kind for their own support. (“If the people 







die,” said an officer to me, “the land will still be Chinese. But if 
the soldiers starve, the Japanese will take the land.”) The army 
had emptied the countryside of food; shipped in no grain ftom 
grain-surplus areas; ignored the need of the people to eat. The 
army's tax, I found, was usually equivalent to the fbll crop, but 
in some cases it was higher—and peasants were sometimes 
forced to sell animals, tools, furniture, for cash to make up the dif¬ 
ference. Moreover, the peasants were required to feed the army’s 
animals when they marched; and one civilian official said of his 
peasants, “It's very hard to make them give grain to army hors¬ 
es when I know they're eating straw themselves.” In some army 
units, storehouses bulged with surplus grain—which officers sold 
for their own profit, and which missionaries and good officials 
bought from the black market to feed the starving. 

I concentrated my last week in the famine area on esti¬ 
mating figures. My best estimate was five million dead or dying 
—which may have been 20% off the mark, one way or the 
pther. But figures that large become statistics, thus forgettable 
My sharpest memory is a glimpse, at evening as we were rid¬ 
ing, of two people lying in a field sobbing. They were a man 
and bis woman, and they were holding each other in the field 
where they lay, intertwined to give warmth to each other. 1 
knew they would die and 1 could not stop. 

So impatient had I been to get the story out from the fam¬ 
ine area that I had filed it raw from Honan, from the first tele¬ 
graph station en route home-—Loyang. By regulation, it should 
have been sent back via Chungking to 
be censored and almost certainly J;'' ; ’ ; ^j|^ 

stopped. This telegram, however, was - 4|H|^ 
flashed from l oyang to New York via ’• 

the commercial radio system in Cheng- 
tu, direct and uncensored. Thus, when 
the story broke, it broke in Time mag- 

azine—the magazine most committed to 4wL 

the Chinese cause in all America. Ma- 
dame Chiang K’ai-shek was then in the 
U.S.. and the story infuriated her; she 

asked my publisher, Harry Luce, to fire fjw rWs SSSitSE 

In Chungking I was dmiounced by 
some officials for avoiding censorship, ■ ‘Tt 

and accused by others of having plotted 
with Communists in the telegraph administration to slip my 
story out. It took five days to get through to Chiang K’ai-shek 
and then only with the help of the sainted widow of Dr. Sun Yat- 
sen, one of Madame Chiang K’ai-shek’s older sisters It was she 
who insisted the dictator receive me and then, to stiffen me, the 
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By late 1944, the military situation in China was desperate. 
Chiang and Stilwell were at an impasse; and Nationalist and Com¬ 
munist troops were faced off, as ready to open civil war against 
each other as to fight the advancing Japanese. To settle these in¬ 
tractable quarrels, President Roosevelt sent a special emissary: 


A ll too offen the dialogue of great historic forces is skewed 
L by the spin of the initial conversation—and the dialogue 
k of the American Democracy and Chinese Communism 
* was thus skewed by their first official contact. The 
spokesman of China was Mao Tse-tung; the spokesman of Amer¬ 
ica was Major General Patrick Hurley. Mao was a genius, Hur¬ 
ley was an ignoramus, and Hurley’s arrival In Yenan during 
that first week in November 1944, to begin American negoti¬ 
ations with Chinese Communists, is a classic instance of the de¬ 
railment of history by accident. 

Hurley had made his mark as a politician in the RejHib- 
lican convention of 1928 in Houston, where he was one of the 
floor managers corralling delegates for Herbert Hoover. An 
Oklahoma corporation lawyer, he got his piece of the tradi¬ 
tional share-out of office after a Presidential victory, being 
named Secretary of War in 1928 Later Franklin Roosevelt, 
making the war a bipartisan effort, sent Hurley, now accou¬ 
tered as a major general, to negotiate with Chiang K’ai-shek 
for both the creation of a coalition gov- 
,, ■‘r.-.v-pyj -;, ■' ' ernment between Communists and Na- 

’ ' tionalists. and the supersession of Chiang 

. K’ai-shek by Stilwell as Commander in 
' Chief of the Chinese land forces 

ev Hurley had already failed to make 

pieace between Stilwell and Chiang when 
decided to take off for Yenan to make 
peace between Communists and Nation- 
alists. Hurley was talkative, with the 
Southwestern garrulousness that marked 
'' % Lyndon Johnson—his concept being 

C' that, if he held a conversation together 
, chatter long enough, he might 

[ find out what he himself was talking 
about. His style was caught best by a 
young congressman, sent by Roosevelt to China in November 
1944, Mike Mansfield, later to be the Majority Leader of the 
U.S. Senate. Mansfield reported pithily to Roosevelt: ‘T saw 
Major General Pat Hurley and we had a very long talk. He 
talked for two hours and forty-seven minutes, and I talked for 


dainty lady wrote, “... report conditions as frankly and fear¬ 
lessly as you did to me. If heads must come off, don’t be squeam¬ 
ish about it.” 

In his dark office, Chiang sat in his high-backed chair, lis¬ 
tening to me with visible distaste because his meddling sister-in- 
law insisted he had to. I talked of the dying; then of the taxes, 
then of the extortions. It was obvious he did not know w.hat 
was going on. 1 tried to break through by telling him about the 
cannibalism. He said that cannibalism in China was impos¬ 
sible. I said that I had seen dogs eating people on the roads He 
said that was impossible. But there I had him. I had asked Har¬ 
rison Forman to accompany me to Chiang's office, for he had 
photographs of famine conditions. His pictures clearly showed 
dogs standing over dug-out corpses. The Generalissimo’s knee 
began to jiggle slightly, in a nervous tic. He took out his little 
pad and brush pen and began to make notes. He asked for 
names of officials; he wanted more names; he wanted us to 
make a full report to him, leaving out no names. In a flat man¬ 
ner, as if restating a fact to himself, he said that he had told the 
army to share its grain with the people. Then he thanked us; 
told me that I was a better investigator than “any of the in¬ 
vestigators I have sent on my own.” And I was ushered out. 

Heads, I know, did roll, starting, I assume, with those at the 
hapless telegraph office of Loyang, which had let slip to Amer¬ 
ica the embarrassment of death in Honan. But lives were saved 
—and saved by the power of the American press. 


thirteen minutes ” 

Hurley loved dramatics—and what could be more dramat¬ 
ic than the piersonal representative of the President of the U.S. 
dropping in, from the air, for the first summit conference of the 
American state and the Chinese revolution, unannounced. Be¬ 
cause it was a dull afternoon, John Paton Davies, the State De¬ 
partment's political adviser to Stilwell. Colonel David Barrett, 
chief of U S. military observers in Yenan, and I had gone to the 
airstrip to see one of our rare weather-service planes arrive. But 
there was a second plane, and out of it descended a six-foot- 
three-inch character in American uniform and overcoat, the 
pants pressed knife-sharp, a silver-haired, bushy-muslached ma¬ 
jor general, whose chest was covered with ribbons from shoul¬ 
der to rib cage. It was Hurley. Barrett, as senior American 
military officer, approached, looked the general up and down, of¬ 
fered the observation, ’ General, it looks as if you have a medal 
there for every campaign except Shays' Rebellion ” Barrett was 
to suffer for this, as were 1 and Davies, and all who tried to in¬ 
struct Hurley on China 

No more than five minutes could have elapsed before a rag¬ 
ged group of Communist Chinese soldiers raced down from the 
hill to line up in an honor guard. And almost instantly there¬ 
after, appeared the Communist high command: Mao 'Tse-tung 
himself, in a baggy unpressed cotton-padded blue cloak; Chu 
Teh, the Commander in Chief, in the orange-tan thick woolen ' 
uniform of a common soldier; Yeh Chien-ying, the Chief of 
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StafT, in the smart khaki-colored wool uniform of an officer; 
and Chou En-Iai, in a dingy brown leather coat. There were 
only four automobiles in Yenan then, and when Mao required 
one. his vehicle was a converted ambulance. Out of this am¬ 
bulance they now rushed, trotting pell-mell to greet Franklin 
Roosevelt's emissary Hurley towered above the stocky Chinese 
like Captain John Smith surrounded by Powhatan's tribal 
braves. 

Hurley advanced on the honor guard of disheveled soldiers, 
stood for a n.oment. and then let out a loud screech—"Yahoo!" 
—giving the Choctaw yell of his native Oklahoma. We gaped; 
but this was President Roosevelt's choice. That evening, since 
the Communists had already prepared a banquet in honor of 
the November 7 anniversary of the great Russian Revolution, 
we were all invited. At that banquet, when Hurley was called 
on to speak, he rose, paused, and then yelled again at the top of 
his lungs, "Yahoo!" 

Of more consequence to me was my conversation with Hur¬ 
ley between our afternoon tea and the banquet. I had spoken to 
Mao Tse-tung. formally, only a few days before. 1 told Hurley 
that Mao had said there was no way of “untying the knot." no 
way of negotiating a peaceful end of the embryonic civil war, un- 
les.s America recognized the existence of a de facto Communist 
government, and saw it as an independent ally in the great war 
against Japan. 

For this briefing I was to suffer. I did not know, when 1 told 
Hurley that his unannounced and unbricred mission was prob¬ 
ably futile, how much it would enrage him. But 20 years later, 
when the documents were published, I read that the next morn¬ 
ing. November 8, Hurley had sent a dispatch to the State De¬ 
partment concerning my disruptive presence; “Theodore 
White.■' wrote Hurley in his classified message, “,.. told me 
that he had just talked to Chairman Mao and Mao had told 
him that there was not any possible chance of an agreement be¬ 
tween him and Chiang K'ai-shek ... White’s whole conver¬ 
sation was definitely against the mission with which 1 am 
charged." 

That report would remain filed in the dossiers of American 
intelligence for years, and would return to plague my life many 
years later, when £ was accused of being one of those who “lost 
China to the Reds “ 

Unintended Consequences 

The big war was over, and China's civil war was being won by 
Mao’s Communists. White was no longer with Time —the result 
of a dispute with Time Inc. Editor-in-Chief Henry R. Luce over 
the magazine's policy toward Chiang—and he shifted his front- 
row seat to Europe. There the Marshall Plan was beginning to 
work wonders, and also to produce some surprises- 

T he Law of Unintended Consequences is what twists his¬ 
tory's chronology into drama. Our treatment of Eng¬ 
land and Germany is a classic example of the Law's 
operation. After victory we began by seeking to punish 
the Germans for Hitler's savageries and to help the British for 
having defended freedom's way for all people. We ended, by 
the logic of the Marshall Plan and the Law of Unintended Con¬ 
sequences. in dismissing from greatness the British, our allies, 
and elevating the Germans, our enemies, to the status of Eu¬ 
rope's senior power. 

This historic reversal was not at all intended. Twice in one 
generation Germany had been our most violent enemy. Nei¬ 
ther its military governor. General Lucius Clay, nor anyone 
else in the U.S. Army epjoyed asking the Congress for “Army" 
appropriations to feed or help Germans. 

The result, thirty years later, is amusing to consider. I first 
stumbled on its roots in a conversation with one of Lucius Clay's 
economic experts in the Villa Htigel. the quintessential private 
Teutonic mansion of the Krupp family in Essen, all smelling of 
walnut oil and echoing of Wagner. The Villa HDgel was the com¬ 
mand point and surveillance center for Allied occupation of the 
Ruhr. Clay’s expert was quite simple. “Our policy," he said, “is 


to make these bastards work their way back.” The Germans 
should be forced to work, and work hard, he felt, to pay for the 
food, fiber and raw material that American humanitarians be¬ 
lieved we must ship in via the Marshall Plan. 

Other West European governments were democratic gov¬ 
ernments; as all modern elected governments must, they prom¬ 
ised more—tmore good houses, more schools, more health in¬ 
surance, more equality. The most democratic and responsible 
government in Europe was the British government; it promised 
its people most. The most autocratic government in Europe 
was West Germany—and its autocrat was the U.S. Army. Eng¬ 
land. France. Belgium, had governments that could vole on 
how many hours went into a working week, and what mater¬ 
nity benefits should be, and how many days or weeks of va¬ 
cation people should have. In Germany, Lucius Clay and his 
advisers decided that Germans must work a 48-hour week, and 
work they did. The U.S. Army said the Germans must rebuild 
their factories, roads and bridges first; meanwhile, let them shiv¬ 
er in cellars, ruins and rags; no housing or clothing until they 
earned their way back. 

It was years before 1 could fully measure the results of the 
Law of Unintended Consequences. When I firSl reported Eu¬ 
rope, shortly after the war. the British standard of living was 
roughly three times that in refugee-crammed West Germany 
Since then, somehow, England has gone its jovial way across its 
pleasant plateau of civility, but Germany has boom^. The av¬ 
erage per capita income in victorious England had risen to $3,871 
thirty years later—while in defeated Germany it had reached 
$7,336, and the ^p was widening. Somehow, the severity with 
which the Americans policed Germany and directed the flow 
of aid proved more fruitful than the aflfection and support we 
gave the free government of the English people to do as they 
wished with our billions. 

Nobody could have envisioned that what was being done in 
the reconstruction of Europe and Asia would result in the rise 
of Germany and Japan—and that 30 years later, our two for¬ 
mer enemies would threaten, like giant pincer claws. America’s 
industrial supremacy in the new trading world we had tried to 
open to all. 

Ike Decides to Take the Plunge 

In early 1952, the curtain had already risen on the U.S. pres¬ 
idential campaign, but the most talked of potential candidate 
was off in Europe, serving as Commander in Chief of the three- 
year-old North Atlantic Treaty Organization and refusing to com¬ 
mit himself. A very special luncheon in Paris finally convinced 
White that Dwight D. Eisenhower was going to run - 

F rom the fall of 1951, we correspondents had begun to re¬ 
port the parade through Paris of movers-and-shakers try¬ 
ing to see Eisenhower. There was our old friend Paul 
Hoffman returning for a visit in 1952; there were Thom¬ 
as E. Dewey and Herbert Brownell, purse-lipped; there was Har¬ 
old Stassen, open to the press as always, hoping the headlines 
of his visit would amplify his importance. There was Henry 
Cabot Lodge, so sure of his own Massachusetts Senate seat 
(which he was to lose to John F. Kennedy that year) that he 
felt he could spend full time on the Eisenhower campaign. But 
none could come away with a flat-out quotable commitment 
from Dwight D. Eisenhower that his hat was in the ring. 

Time wore on into the primary season, into his surprise 
New Hampshire victory, but Eisenhower’s position was still ob¬ 
scure. Those of us who, as military correspondents, were ac¬ 
credited to his headquarters at Marly-le-Roi outside Paris were 
sternly instructed that anyone who brought up politics, or Ei¬ 
senhower's candidacy, in the general's presence, would be forth¬ 
with escorted out of his presence. Bang. Finally, Ike yielded. 
He would accept the invitation of an inner^roup of correspon¬ 
dents for a private, off-the-record, all-secreilunch on politics at 
the home of Preston Grover of the Associated Press. 

He came to our lunch of eight people two days after the 
March 18 Minnesota primary of 1952: and he was an Ei- 
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A Tale of 1WO capital Cities 

Some things old & some things new, Ottawa and Toronto, capitals of Canada and Ontario, both boast 
magnificent natural settings, and the best of a gracious heritage enhanced with much that's new and exciting- 
the brilliance of Ottawa's millions of Tulips blooming every springtime by pleasure canals and riverside 
parklands. Bona Fide Double-Decker buses, scarlet clad Guardsmen. Toronto's Island playgrounds, theatre and 
nightlife, conceits and carnivals, open-air markets, a hands on encounter with the world of tomorrow at 
the Science Centre, nifty flicks six stories high at Cinesphere, Ontario Place, a brand new zoo, the flavours 
of our fifty cultures, and to top it all, the world's tallest tower. For more about our bright lights, 
call COLLECT (416) 965-4008, or write: Ontario Travel, Dept. C.C., Queen's Park, Toronto M7A 2E5. 

We'll send you our Traveller's Encyclopaedia. 
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ways, but bubbling, expansive, joyful. The Minnesota ]Hi- 
mary, just over, had been contested by both Taft and Stassen, 
Minnesota’s fhvorite son. And Eisenhower, not listed on the 
ballot, on a wite-in vole, had come in second to Stassep with 
37.2% of the total to Stassen's 44.4% on the r^lar ballot! 
(Ike's one-time chief. Douglas Mac Arthur, it should be 
noted, won only 1/2 of 1% of the vote that day.) Follow¬ 
ing Eisenhower's New Hampshire victory a week earlier, 
it was a phenomenal showing, an earthquake. There could 
no longer be any dodging the reality that Ike was the 
leading Republican candi^te for President of the U.S. 

His good mood that day was too irrepressible to quench. He 
had Politicians' Euphoria, a condition 1 later came to recognize 
on election-night victories—that moment of vulnerability when 
candidates are at their loosest and most expansive. Ike held a 
drink in his hand, and I found myself in a corner encouraging 
his indiscretion. Baron Krupp had just been freed from Allied 
imprisonment; and two of us launched him on that subject 
There was nothing we could do about Krupp now in 1952. said 
Ike; we had to let Krupp go free; but he didn't like it. If he had 
to do it over again, he would do it differently. Shoot all the war 
criminals you're going to shoot right away, then let the rest go 
free, said Ike Like the Malmedy massacre of American GIs by 

Nazi storm troopers. He 

* 


felt we should have 
caught, convicted and 
shot the SS killers imme¬ 
diately after victory; all 
shooting after a war 
should be done within six 
months. He did not like 
the Nuremberg trials ci¬ 
ther But the trials had 
been Roosevelt's idea. As 
he talked about Roose¬ 
velt, his own admiration 
and exasperation came 
through. He picked out 
Roosevelt's vast geo¬ 
graphical knowledge as 
the President's most ex¬ 
traordinary quality, and 
then, with irritation. 



spoke of the difficulty of pinning Roosevelt down to specifics, 
the stubbornness of Roosevelt, his own inability to get clear in¬ 
struction from him. We finally sat down to lunch and Grover 
said flatly that since we were forbidden to talk politics at Ike's 
military headquarters, we were here to talk politics in his. Gro¬ 
ver's. home. So—how about it'? 

At which Eisenhower took over, as if on cue. 

What he wanted most, he said, was to keep the U.S. Army 
from being sucked into politics. It's bad for Americans to think 
of military figures in a political way; and now here he was. a gen¬ 
eral and a political figure. He made a rather impassioned speech 
about the vital separation of military from civilian in American 
life. He'd made the mistake, on Jan. 7. of stating he would 
never run for the presidency unless there was a "clear-cut call 
to political duty" from the American people, and he shouldn't 
have used that phrase. What was a clear call? he asked rhetor¬ 
ically. The New Hampshire primaiy? The Minnesota write-in? 

He'd never sought the nomination, not once. Even in 1948. 
he went on, when the Democratic "big wigs” told him he could 
have their nomination on a platter if he wanted it. he'd said no. 
And all he'd done since was listen. Yet now he was a candidate 
in uniform, looking for the honorable thing to do. 

He grasped his Eisenhower jacket by the lapels and tugged 
it. “I can't, I won't drag this uniform through politics. It's been 
all my life,” he said. We must help him; what should he do? 

We all knew what he was going to do; but now we had been 
conscripted as advisers to tell him how to do it. He had made 
us a council of his friends. Few sophisticated reporters today 
would let themselves be so trapped in confidence and thus barred 
from breaking a great story; but Eisenhower had more can¬ 
didate skill than any amateur on first run I have ever known. 


It was a jovial luiticii as we to at taUe. Orovw, a fcai^% 
eltx, lately gave his gifted cook an opportunity to prepare the 
hearty Burgundian meals in which she specialized, so now for 
the great General Eisenhower she had outdone herself. The 
wine went round and round, the pastries of ham-curls stuffed 
with goose liver piled up. 

My notes reflect all the contradictions of impression of any¬ 
one who met Eisenhower only occasionally; the mixture of sim¬ 
plicity and astuteness, the beguilement he could cast over any 
conversation he wanted; the boy-scout sincerity; the shrewd¬ 
ness of manipulation; his understanding of the twisting cor¬ 
ridors of government. 

If he was going to run, he said—and by now it was so ob¬ 
vious he would that we were all practically marching into the 
White House with him—he must resign soon. But he couldn't 
lay down the NATO command overnight. He had to give Bob Lov¬ 
ett (Secretary of Defense) at least six weeks to find another 
man for the command. And he wanted to be home by May 15. 
if he was going to run his own campaign. But Truman had al¬ 
ways been “decent and honest” with him. He could not chal¬ 
lenge President Truman except openly We found ourselves all 
agreeing with Ike's final thought, to write his resignation letter 
to Truman in a sealed envelotie, but to send the envelope to Lov¬ 
ett for delivery, with Lovett being told what was in the en¬ 
velope. And then leave ii to both of them to decide how to 
announce that General of the Armies Dwight D. Eisenhower 
was leaving the U.S. Army to campaign for the presidency. 

What I find most authentic today in the notes 1 typed after 
that lunch was the spontaneous sound of the Republican voice 
25 years ago. Ike could have had the 1952 nomination. I now 
know, on the ticket of either party. But I find my notes picking 
up his theme—a theme which then sounded fresh to me. but 
now, on the larynxes of Republican orators, sounds as old-fash¬ 
ioned as a lament from the Prophets, Ike was closing the lunch 
with his credo. 

"The people have the right to know what I stand for," Ike 
began. His ideas were clear: this business of centralism in gov¬ 
ernment. There was too much of the bureaucracy, too much look¬ 
ing to Washington. lie wanted to get the federal government 
organized so it did not wipe out the states and the municipal¬ 
ities and the communities. He didn't want to have people look¬ 
ing to Washington for everything. The problem was that the 
federal government was "taking so much money from everyone 
It left no resources for local government to run its educational ap¬ 
paratus. That was the problem .." 

This was the Eisenhower who, years later decided, as he 
had to. that federal troops must be flown into Little Rock. Ar¬ 
kansas, to force that community to comply with the decision of 
the Supreme Court. This was the man who set up the Depart¬ 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare and did begin the mod¬ 
ern chapter of federal aid to education. But the incantation 
against the central government went on, and on, and on, to be 
voiced later by every Republican candidate and President for 
the quarter-century since 

As Ike rose at lunch's end. we all rose We knew we had a 
candidate. 

On the Seesaw: The 1960 Election 

^ck in the U S. after 15 nomadic years. White watched the grow¬ 
ing flow of power to Washington that Ike had condemned but 
could not. even as President, manage to stem. Not until the cam¬ 
paign for the I960 presidential election was under way did White 
begin work on the series of books that was to bring him his great¬ 
est renown. The morning after Election Day, White waited in sus¬ 
pense at the Hyannis Armory on Cape Cod to see whether Illinois 
would give John F. Kennedy or Richard M Nixon the title role 
in The Making of the President, 1960 

T he vote kept seesawing; it was the first time 1 had read 
precincts with professional politicians; and these pro¬ 
fessional politicians understood the game. It was down- 
state (Republican) versus Cook County (Democratic), 
and the bosses, holding back totals from key precincts, were play¬ 
ing out their concealed cards as in a giant game of blackjack. 
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There was nothing anyone could do in Hyannisport except hope 
that Boss Daley of Chicago could do it for them. Daley was a 
master at this kind of election-night blacHjack game. So were 
the men 1 was with in the hack room—all of them tense until 
the A.P. ticker chattered and reported something like this: "With 
all downstate precincts now reported in, and only Cook County 
precincts unrcported, Richard Nixon has surged into the lead 
by 3.000 votes.” 1 was dismayed, for if Nixon had really carried 
Illinois, the game was all but over. And at this point I was 
jabbed from drsmay by the outburst of jubilation from young 
Dick Donahue, who yelped, "He's got them! Daley made them 
go first. He's still holding back ... watch him play his hand 
now " I was baffled, they were elated. But they knew the count¬ 
ing game belter than I, and as if in response to Donahue’s yelp, 
the ticker, having stuttered along for several minutes with oth¬ 
er results, announced: "With the last precincts of Cook County 
now in. Senator Kennedy has won a lead of 8,000 votes to carry 
Illinois's 27 electoral votes." Kennedy, I learned afterward, had 
been assured of the result several hours before. Later that eve¬ 
ning. Kennedy told Benjamin Biadicc of an early call from 
Daley, when all seemed in doubt. "With a little bit of luck and 
. the help of a few close friends." 
Daley had assured Kennedy before 
the A P. had pushed out the count, 
■you re going to carry Illinois ' 

The President-designate ap¬ 
peared shortly thereafter in the 
j Hyannis Armory in Republican 
Barnstable County, Cape Cod. 
Barnstable Township had voted its 
Protestant prejudice the previous 
day. preferring Nixon over Ken¬ 
nedy by 4.515 to 2,783. Kennedy 
, strode up on the platform, puffy- 
eyed. but still handsome. He had 
insisted that his father now appear 
with him in public, and also his 
pregnant wife. The elegant and 
controlled John F Kennedy had 
tears in his eyes 

He spoke briefly, gracefully, 
composed as the camera held on 
his face, but his hands below cam- 
:ra level quivered and shook as he tried to hold his papers He 
itepped down from the platform and. suddenly, we all noticed 
hat there was an elastic membrane of Secret Service men sep¬ 
trating us from him He spoke first as he descended to the old 
Vlassachusetts guaid He had special words of greeting for all 
vithin touch distance, for myself a taunting "O K , Teddy, now 
/ou can go ahead and write that book of yours." And some- 
vhere in that ten minutes he uttered a phrase that has scored it- 
iclfon my memory 

It remains in my memory thus- “The margin is thin, but the 
estvinsibility is clear." The echo has returned to me on every 
dection night in America, however thin or large the margin. Pol- 
tics. in the U S , beget power, and when the votes arc counted, 
lowever thin the margin, the man who has that margin canmu 
iscape the responsibility of power 

Xamelot, Sad Camelot” 

4 week had passed since lhal dreadful day in Dallas, and the na- 
ion was drained hy its sipil of mourning befoie die Ty .screens. 
One thing remained to he done, and it wa.\ the widow of the as- 
assitiaied John F. Kennedy who did it. She provided a fitting ep- 
taph for his tragically foreshortened presidency 

T he morning after Thanksgiving I was taken from the den¬ 
tist's chair by a telephone call from my mother saying 
that Jackie Kennedy was calling and needed me. I came 
home immediately. Making a call back to Hyannisport. 
found myself talking to Jacqueline Kennedy, who said she 
must talk with me—there was something that she wanted Life 
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magazine to say to the country, and I must do it. She would 
send a Secret Service car to bring me to Hyannisport. I called 
the Secret Service—and was curtly informed that Mrs. Ken¬ 
nedy was no longer the President’s wife, and she could give 
them no orders for cars. They were crisp. I could rent no plane 
because a storm hovered over Cape Cod. At this point it be¬ 
came quite apparent that my mother, unused to this kind of ex¬ 
citement, was having a heart attack. If the widow of my friend 
needed me and my mother needed me—what should I do'? My 
wife Nancy made that decision; our family doctor, Harold Rif- 
kin. said he would come now, holiday weekend or not, and pre¬ 
side at my mother's bedside: but Nancy said that I must go to 
comfort the President’s widow 

In a rented limousine, in a driving rainstorm. I made my 
way back to New England. The driver stopped now and then 
so I could telephone to find how my mother was doing, learn 
she was stable, and then finally I told the chauffeur to gun 
the car. 

It was now quite late on Friday, November 29th. a week 
after the assassination Once more 1 had asked LtFE magazine 
to hold its presses open as it had the week before. Without hes¬ 
itation, the editors had agreed to my suggestfon. They would 
hold until 1 found out what Jacqueline Kennedy wanted to say 
to the nation But since it cost 530,000 an hour overtime on Sat¬ 
urdays at the printing plants for me to hold up Lir F., they hoped 
I could let them know soon whether there was a story there At 
that sum per hour; desperately worried about my mother: still un- 
stabilizcd by the emotions of the assassination. I entered the 
Kennedy home in Hyannisport. 

Jacqueline Kennedy had been trying to escape for days. No 
single human being had endured more public attention, more 
of the camera watching, the microphones intruding, the tears 
caught glistening, the children's hands curling in her own. than 
she had in the telecasts of the assassination and the ceremo¬ 
nies, She had performed flawlessly, superbly 1 know now she 
wanted to cry. and she could not. She had fled from Wash¬ 
ington to Hyannisport, to be away from it all. But still with her, 
in the room when I entered, were .several good-willed com¬ 
forters. She did not want anyone there when she talked to me 
So they left I sat down on a small sofa, looked at her. the jour¬ 
nalistic imperative forcing reportage almost automatically into 
my notes- " . composure ... beautiful dressed in black trim 
slacks, beige pullover sweater . eyes wider than pools . calm 
voice . " .She was without tears; drained, white of face 

She had asked me to Hyannisport, she said, because she 
wanted me to make certain that Jack was not forgotten in his¬ 
tory The thought that it was up to me to make American his¬ 
tory remember John F. Kennedy was so unanticipated that my 
pencil stuttered over the notes. But there was so much that this 
woman—who regarded me as one of Kennedy's “scholar " 
friends rather than an “Irish" or "swinging" friend—wanted to 
say that if indeed 1 was a friend (as I still feel myself to be) my 
first duty was to let this sad, wan lady talk out her grief And 
let Lifi' s presses wait. 

What bothered her was history. .She wanted me to rescue 
Jack from all the "bitter people" who were going to write about 
him in history. She did not want Jack left to the historians. 

There poured out several streams of thought that mingled 
for hours. Jacqueline Kennedy, that night, talked first of her per¬ 
sonal anguish, then of what she thought history might have to 
say of her husband, and then wandered from his childhood to 
Dallas, trying always to make clear to me that I should make 
clear to the people how much magic there had been in John F. 
Kennedy's time. She thought her husband was truly a man of 
magic, which is a lovely thought in any wife. 

We talked for a few moments aimlessly and then the scene 
took over, as if controlling her. 

"... there’d been the biggest motorcade from the airport. 
Hot. Wild. Like Mexico and Vienna. Thft sun was so strong in 
our faces. I couldn't put on sunglasses ... Then we saw this tun¬ 
nel ahead, I thought it would be cool in the tunnel, I thought if 
you were on the left the sun wouldn’t get into your eyes... 

"They were gunning the motorcycles. There were these lit- 
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tie backfiree. There was one noise like that. I thought it was a 
backfire. Then next I saw Connally grabbing his arms and say¬ 
ing no, no, no, no, no, with his fist beating. Then Jack turned 
and I turned. All I remember was a blue-gray building up ahead. 
Then Jack turned back so neatly, his last expression was so 
neat... you know that wonderftil expression he had when they’d 
ask him a question' about one of the ten million pieces they 
have in a rocket, just before he’d answer. He looked puzzled, 
then he slumped forward. He was holding out his hand ... 1 
could sec a piece of his skull coming off. It was flesh-colored, 
not white—he was holding out his hand ... I can see this per¬ 
fectly clean piece detaching itself from his head. Then he 
slumped in my lap, his blood and his brains were in my lap 
Then Clint Hill (the Secret Service man), he loved us. he made 
my life so easy, he was the first man in the car ... We all lay 
down in the car ... And I kept saying, Jack, Jack, Jack, and 
someone was yelling he's dead, he’s dead. All the ride to the hos¬ 
pital I kept bending over him, saying Jack, Jack, can you hear 
me, I love you. Jack." 

She remembered, as I sat paralyzed, the pink-rose ridges on 
the inside of the skull, and how from here on down (she made a 
gesture just above her forehead) “his head was so beautiful. 1 
tried to hold the top of his head down, maybe I could keep it in 
.. but 1 knew he was dead." It was all told tearlessly, her wide 
eyes not even seeing me, a recitative to herself 

Then she described how, when they came to the hospital, 
they tried to keep her from him, “these big Texas interns kept 
saying. Mrs. Kennedy, you come with us, they wanted to take 
me away from him . . But 1 said I'm not leaving ... Dave Pow¬ 
ers came running to me at the hospital, crying when he saw 
me, my legs, my hands were covered with his brains . When 
Dave saw this he burst out weeping 1 said I’m not going to 
leave him. I’m not going to leave him .. I was standing outside 
in this narrow corridor , . ten minutes later this big policeman 
brought me a chair." 

Rear Admiral George G. Burkley. U.S. Navy, iiersonal phy¬ 
sician to the President, brought her into the operating room, in¬ 
sisting "it's her prerogative, it’s her prerogative." Doctor Mal¬ 
colm Perry, the operating surgeon, wanted her out But she 
said. “It's my husband, his blood, his brains are all over me." 

Then it was over. "... There was a sheet over Jack, his foot 
was sticking out of the sheet! whiter than the sheet His mouth 
was so beautiful . his eyes were open They found his hand 
under the sheet, and I held his hand all the time the priest was 
saying extreme unction." Her gloves had stiffened with his blood 
and she gave one of her hands to “this policeman," and he 
pulled the glove off. Then: “ . the ring was all bkxxl-stained 
. so I put the ring on Jack’s finger and then I kissed his 
hand . 

Interspersed with the memories, spoken with the particuiai 
whispering intimacy of Jacqueline Kennedy’s voice, was con¬ 
stantly this effort to make the statement she had asked me to 
come and hear. Her message was quite simple 

She believed, and John F. Kennedy shared the belief, that 
history belongs to heroes; and heroes must not be forgotten We 
talked from 8 30 until almost midnight, and it was only after 
she had rid herself of the blood scene that she tracked clearly 
what she wanted to say. 

" . But there's this one thing 1 wanted to say I'm so 
ashamed of myself.. When Jack quoted something, it was usu¬ 
ally classical no. don’t protect me now .. 1 kept saying to 
Bobby. I’ve got to talk to somehxxly. I’ve got to see somebody, I 
want to say this one thing, it’s been almost an obsession with 
me. all I keep thinking of is this line from a musical comedy. 
It’s been an obsession with me 

.. At night before we’d go to sleep we had an old Vic- 
trola. Jack liked to play some records His back hurt, the flwr 
was so cold. I’d get out of bed at night and play it for him, 
wh4n it was so cold getting out of bed .. on a Victrola ten 
years old—and the song he loved most came at the very end of 
this record, the last side of Camelot. sad Cameloi . Don’t let 
it be forgot, that once there was a spot, for one brief shining mo¬ 
ment that was known as Camelot.’ 

"... There’ll never be another Camelot again ... 

"Do you know what I think of history? ... For a while I 
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thought history was some¬ 
thing that bitter old men 
wrote. But Jack loved histo¬ 
ry so... No one’ll ever know 
everything about Jack. But 
... history made Jack what 
he was ... this lonely, little 
sick boy ... scarlet fever 
this little boy sick so much 
of the time, reading in bed. 
reading history ... reading 
the Knights of the Round 
Table ... and he just liked 
that last song. 

“Then 1 thought, for 
Jack history was full of he¬ 
roes. And if it made him this 
way, if it made him see the 
heroes, maybe other little 
boys will see. Men arc such 
a combination of good and 
bad ... He was such a simple man, But he was so complex, too. 
Jack had this hero idea of history, the idealistic view, but then 
he had that other side, the pragmatic side, His friends were his 
old friends: he loved his Irish Mafia. 

“History!"—and now she reverted to the assassination scene 
again, as she did all through the conversation. " Everybt^y 
kept saying to me to put a cold towel around my head and wipe 
the blo^ off (she was now recollecting the scene and picture of 
the swearing in of Lyndon Johnson on Air Force One at Love 
Field, as the dead President lay aftj... I saw myself in the mir¬ 
ror, my whole face spattered with blood and hair. I wiped it off 
with Kleenex. History! I thought, no one really wants me there. 
Then one second later I thought, why did I wash the blood off.’ 

1 should have left it there, let them sec what they’ve done. If I’d 
just had the blood and caked hair when they took the picture 
. Then later I said to Bobby—what’s the line between history 
and drama?" 

At some point she had said to me, "Caroline asked me, 
what kind of prayer should I say? And I told her. ’Either please. 
Gixl. take care of Daddy, or please, God, be nice to Daddy 
What Jacqueline Kennedy was saying to me now was: please. 
History, be kind to John F. Kennedy, don’t leave him to the bit¬ 
ter old men to write about. 

Out of all this. then. I tried to write the story 1 typed in 
haste and inner turmoil in a servant’s room, and in 45 minutes 
brought out the story 

At 2 a m I was dictating the story from the Kennedy kitch¬ 
en to two of my favorite editors. Ralph Graves and David Ma- 
ness, who, as good editors, despite a ballwning overtime print¬ 
ing bill, were nonetheless trying to edit and change phrases as I 
dictated Maness observed that maybe I had too much of’’Cam- 
elot" in the dispatch. Mrs. Kennedy had come in at that mo¬ 
ment, she overheard the editor trying to edit me. who had al¬ 
ready so heavily edited her She shook her head She wanted 
Camelot to top the story Camelot, heroes, fairy tales, legends 
were what history was all about Maness caught the tone m my 
reply as I insisted this had to be done as Camelot He let the 
story run. 

So the epitaph on the Kennedy .Administration liecame 
Camelol--a magic moment in Ameiicaii history Which, of 
course, is a misreading of history The magic Camelot of John 
F. Kennedy never existed The knights of his round table were 
able, tough, ambitious men, capable of kindness, also capable 
of error Of them all, Kennedy was the toughest, the most in¬ 
telligent. the most attractive—and inside, the least romantic. 
He was a realistic dealer in men. a master ot games who un¬ 
derstood the importance of ideas He advanced the cause of 
America, at home and abroad But he also posed for the first 
time the great question of the 60s and 70s: What kind of peo¬ 
ple are we Americans’ What do we want to become.’ 

For 25 years. I had been fascinated by the relationship of 
the Leader to Power, of the State to Force, of the Concept to Pol¬ 
itics—and most recently of the Hero to his Circumstances 1 
would never again, after Kennedy, see any man as a hero. ■ 
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The Ulti mate Kick _ 

Argentina and Holland clash for soccer’s World Cup 

i t was the largest, if not indisputably 
the greatest, sporting event in the 
world. Two years ago 104 national 
teams, with the best talent each home 
country could assemble and train, be¬ 
gan to play elimination rounds all 
over the globe. This month the 14 sur¬ 
vivors and the West German team, 
the defending champions, moved to 
Argentina to join the host country in 
an exhausting series of round-robin 
matches for the World Cup, which 
is held every four years to decide who 
rules soccer. The play was only fit¬ 
fully brilliant, and it produced no 
wonder team, no commanding indi¬ 
vidual star of the magnitude of Hol¬ 
land's Johan CruyflT and Germany's 
Franz Beckenbauer in 1974. But 
when all but two of the national 
teams had limped off to apply dia¬ 
thermy and bwr to their wounds, 
anyone not given to xenophobic sulk¬ 
ing could agree that Justice had been 
done. The teams that had been elim¬ 
inated. for the most part, had not de¬ 
served to win, and the two sides that 
faced each other in Sunday's final de¬ 
served every cheer they heard. 

One finalist, much to its own sur¬ 
prise, was Holland, an erratic but 
courageous crew much faded from its 
splendor of 1974, when the Dutch lit 
up the World Cup before losing val- 
orously, 2-1, to the Germans in the 
final at Munich. The other was, and 
had to be. the wonderfully likable Ar- B lizzard of tom paper thrown by jubilant Argentines 
gentine team, absent-minded on de- A marvelous excuse to hold a fiesta. 



fense (as the Dutch themselves were), 
rough and rowdy at both ends of the field 
and a raging if sometimes patternless 
force on offense. 

Each finalist faced its own certain vic¬ 
tory (no other prospect being thinkable) 
in its own way. Holland, where the Ar¬ 
gentine military regime is much despised 
for its violations of human rights, declined 
to send any officials to watch the final, 
though the Dutch ambassador, who had 
been criticized severely in his parliament 
for speaking up mildly for the Argentines, 
was to be a spectator. The Argentines, a 
wounded nation recovering from an un¬ 
declared civil war of hideous brutality be¬ 
tween extreme left and extreme right, 
needed a celebration, and had turned the 
World Cup into one with a Joyousness that 
went far beyond even the fanatical emo¬ 
tional overload customarily expected of 
soccer. 

An unofficial holiday declared itself 
afier the Argentines qualified for the final, 
and in fact horn honking, paper throw¬ 
ing and impromptu parades through the 
streets had gone on more or less constant¬ 


ly for most of the month. The ecstasy had 
reached heights of unexpected loftiness 
—siKcer is a workingman’s game, not an 
intellectual's austere passion. At the be¬ 
ginning of the World Cup uproar, the re¬ 
vered and renowned Argentine Author 
Jorge Luis Borges. 78, had announced ir¬ 
ritably that he was going to leave Buenos 
Aires until the nonsense was finished. He 
stayed, and toward the end was telling 
friends that it would be terrible, utterly 
unacceptable, if Argentina did not win. 

T he regime and the people invested an 
enormous amount of pride in the 
preparations for the huge and complicat¬ 
ed tournament (games were played at two 
sites in Buenos Aires and in four provin¬ 
cial cities). Somewhat to the surprise of 
sr>me European Journalists, who came ex¬ 
pecting blood in the streets and confu¬ 
sion and incompetence in the arrange¬ 
ments, the great soccer carnival was run 
with efficiency, and the prevailing mood 
was one of warm hospitality. A foreigner 
walking through the swarming center of 


Buenos Aires was in danger of being 
danced with, and no visitor could escape 
being asked by young schoolgirls or dig¬ 
nified businessmen to predict Argentiha's 
victory in the final. 

Because of the complexities of the 
round-robin play, the Dutch needed 
a tie with Italy to get a chance at the 
title. Italy needed a win to go on to 
the final. The game mucked about in¬ 
conclusively until, after 18 minutes, 
a tall and gawky defender named 
Emy Brandts tried to thwart an at¬ 
tack by lashing savagely at the ball 
in front of his own goal. He knocked 
it into the netting and in the bargain 
crippled his teammate. Goalie Pie¬ 
ter &hrtjvers, who was carried off on 
a stretcher. The score was now It¬ 
aly; one goal up. and Holland; one 
goalie down. That might have decid¬ 
ed things; Italy is the kind of team 
that can hang on to a one-goal ad¬ 
vantage till the next ice age. But in 
the second half Holland moved its 
star. Johan Neeskens, up from his de¬ 
fensive positions and threw every¬ 
thing into the attack. The deadly 
Brandts, a one-man soccer game, 
struck again, this time in the right di-' 
rection. The scorc'Tvas 1-1 and the 
Dutch added another booming goal 
before the end. 

Forty-five minutes later, the stur¬ 
dy Argentines, famed for their ag¬ 
gression on the field as well as their 
fearsome behavior in the stands, took 
the field against Peru, a team of el¬ 
derly stylists. The peculiar system of 
the rankings dictated that Argentina 
needed to win by four goals to ad¬ 
vance to the final Otherwise a dis- 

_ appointing Brazilian team would 

have faced the Dutch The Argen¬ 
tines won 6-0, a result hard to ob¬ 
tain in soccer even if both teams are kick¬ 
ing in the same direction. 

When it was all over, the people wear¬ 
ing ranch mink coats and silk suits got 
up from reserved seats and left the sta¬ 
dium. But the fans wearing sneakers and 
Jeans and old ski Jackets stayed in their 
standing-room sheep pens and refused to 
move. For the better part of an hour af¬ 
ter the game, they remained where they 
were, bouncing rhythmically up and 
down, throwing whatever bits of paper 
they had forgotten to throw earlier, wav¬ 
ing thousands of blue-and-white national 
flags and roaring, “Ar-gen-n-na! Ar-gen- 
rf-na!” To mark the occasion, antigovern¬ 
ment terrorists known as the Montoneros 
strewed pamphlets about Buenos Aires, 
praising the team but deploring the na¬ 
tion's rulers, and bombed the house of the 
Treasury Secretary. 

The next day iaterest began to build 
in the final as a soccer game, and not sim¬ 
ply as the termination of a huge fiesta. 
Tickets had been sold out for weeks, 
naturally, and scalpers were Selling seats 
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for $300 or more. Movie Cheaters where 
closed-circuit color broadcasts would be 
offered were mobbed. What the world 
could expect to see—and had seen far too 
little of in this World Cup—was the col¬ 
lision of two rough, occasionally brilliant 
young teams that had played hesitant soc¬ 
cer in the early rounds but at the end 
had committed themselves to attack. 

The outburst of rambunctious, aggres¬ 
sive soccer by the Dutch and the Argen¬ 
tines on the World Cup’s 21st day, the 
last of the eliminations, came just in time 
to save the tournament from putting a 
quarter of the world’s population into a 
state of narcolepsy. FIFA, the august and 
powerful Federation Internationale de 
Football Association, has almost as many 
member countries as the United Nations 
(146 to 149) and probably more active 
communicants than any religion. Its of¬ 
ficials claim that well over a billion peo¬ 
ple watched, in person or on TV, some 
part of the month-long World Cup, the 
eleventh such international competition 
(the first was held in Uruguay in 1930; 
13 nations participated, and Uruguay 
won). Leaving aside the Chinese (who did 
not ante up for the TV rights), suckling in¬ 
fants and most women—soccer is almost 
exclusively a male delirium—this means 
that virtually every man and boy in Eu¬ 
rope and South America, and very large 
numbers of them in North America, Af¬ 


rica and Asia, and in all the ships at sea, 
caught some part of the action. In the 
U.S., where soccer is a late-bloomer pass¬ 
ing rapidly from robust infancy to sprout¬ 
ing adolescence, more than 1 million 
watched on closed-circuit TV. 

The intense interest in the series did 
not mean, however, that the heavens FIFA 
commands were without clouds. Much of 
the time the soccer was crabbed, cautious 
and defensive until Erny Brandts did his 
walkabout and the Argentines went wild. 
A meeting of the College of Cardinals pro¬ 
duces far more pugnacity than was seen 
in the early-round matches. 

T he nature of the round-robin tourna¬ 
ment often made it sensible for a team 
to play for a tie against any opponent that 
seemed dangerous, and to play for a win 
—thus committing defensive forces and 
risking a loss—only against the worst 
teams. In the typical game, each team for¬ 
tified its own goal so thoroughly that only 
thinly manned patrols could be sent for¬ 
ward. and their efforts seemed more re¬ 
connaissance than aggression. If the op- 
pc»ing defense dozed off in a body, a goal 
might be scored, since the individual at¬ 
tackers were superbly skilled, but the like¬ 
ly game result was a strategic draw of 0-0. 

Dreary possibilities lurked every¬ 
where in World Cup statistics before the 
two finalists emerg^. One was that Bra- 


ArandHaancelebfatlnglilswIflnlngsliot 

Breaking out ofthe fortress at last. 

zil’s team, a cinder of its old self, could 
reach the final by playing its third score¬ 
less tie in six games, and by scoring only 
five goals and winning only two games in 
the entire tournament. During the en¬ 
chanted years of the great Peld, Brazil won 
the World Cup three times—1958, 1962 
and 1970—but the marvelous flair for 
which it was legendary has been damp¬ 
ened by age and a disciplinarian coach, 
Claudio Coutinho. who admires the rough 
and rigidly patterned European style of 
soccer. The samba drums lugged to Ar¬ 
gentina by Brazilian true believers never 
really caught the rhythm, and Peld him¬ 
self. at 37 too old to play championship 
soccer, and too recently the best player 
in the world to resign himself to his Job 
as a TV commentator, said miserably dur¬ 
ing the qualifying round that “Brazil, my 
beloved Brazil, has only given us reason 
to cry” He cried too soon, and back 
in Brazil a despairing construction work¬ 
er and soccer fan named Julio Gondim 
poured sleeping pills into a bottle of 
rum and committed suicide too soon: his 
team did not drop out of the running 







until the last day of the elimination. 

Ironies abounded. Holland was re¬ 
spected, even though lacking the attack¬ 
ing power of Striker Johan Cruyff, who, 
now aged 31 and rich beyond reason, re¬ 
fused to bother with this World Cup. Still, 
the Dutch team at first was clearly not 
the “clockwork orange" of the 1974 tour¬ 
nament (orange because of its uniforms 
and clockwoi k because everything it tried 
worked that way until the final against 
West Germany). It was a Dutch concept 
of’‘total football '—no stratagem at all but 
a blazing and relentless rush of soccer in 
which every team member played both at¬ 
tack and defense—that had dazzled the 
’74 tournament and given hope to soccer 


the defense and scored the game’s only 
goal It did not matter. The joyous up¬ 
roar continued, out of the ballpark and 
into the night. For hours, the capital city's 
Avenida Corrientes reverberated with 
sound. Rhythmic horn honking blared 
from miles of jammed-up and flatulating 
cars and trucks, inside of and on top of 
which roosted thousands of happy Argen¬ 
tines, waving their white-and-blue flags 
and shouting. From apartment houses on 
the side streets others surged to join the 
mob; hands reached down from trucks to 
pull them aboard. The primal baying rose 
in volume: “Ar-gen-rf-na!” The noise 
stopped some time on the decent side 
of 6 a.m. 


seized upon the World Cup as a means of 
taking the Argentines’ minds off their 
many troubles. And never mind the $700 
million officially (and conservatively) es¬ 
timated cost of building or renovating six 
stadiums and several airports, and of con¬ 
structing the color television broadcasting 
system necessary to pipe the World Cup 
to the world. 

FIFA’s insistence on color is under¬ 
standable. El Mundial —“The Global,” 
as this competition was called—really is 
a world cup. A young Italian electrician 
working in South Africa saw the '74 
Cup final on television, resolved to see 
the next final in person, and last week, 
well pleased with his bargain, had spent 





Argentines rejoicing In the streets after beating Peru Star Forward LeopoMoLuque, Ms team's main hope t^abist Holland 


Bursts of brilliance in a simple and beautiful game that stirs fierce emotions and makes men national heroes—or goats. 


theorists that the days of the clogged, cup¬ 
ping defense that had slowed down soc¬ 
cer in the '60s might be over. But in 1978, 
even the Dutch at times reverted to for¬ 
tress tactics. Missing was the best of this 
simple and beautiful game—the artistry 
of magnificent athletes moving the ball 
forward on the attack. 

N one of these ponderous matters both¬ 
ered the Argentines in the least In 
the big three-tiered River Plate Stadium 
in Buenos Aires, at the outset of a first- 
round game between Argentina and Italy, 
the Argentine fans filled the floodlit night 
sky with a spectacular storm of torn-up 
paper. The shock waves set off by their 
cheering were perceptible as much by the 
skin of the face and the soles of the feet 
as. by the ears. Italy won when the elu¬ 
sive Roberto Bettega slipped away from 


It had been a long time since the Ar¬ 
gentines had had anything to honk and 
wave flags about, and if they could not 
cheer a win, they would cheer a loss or a 
kiss-your-sister draw. For one thing, Ar¬ 
gentina's inflation rate during the past 
year has been a staggering 170%—high¬ 
est in the world. More important, the Ar¬ 
gentines have survived—most of them—a 
decade in which the disastrous Juan Perdn 
returned from 18 years in exile to spread 
economic and political chaos. It has been 
a time in which the leA-wing Montoneros 
murdered, kidnaped, tortured and spread 
terror at will, and in which the present 
military junta of President Jorge Rafael 
Videla has savaged the Montoneros and 
the more reasonable leff as well by mur¬ 
dering, kidnaping, torturing and spread¬ 
ing terror. 

Long before the games began, Videla 


four years of savings on a month of soc¬ 
cer. It is a safe bet that some fans some¬ 
where watching Sunday’s game were 
making the same daft but splendid de¬ 
cision. And it is an even safer bet that 
kids everywhere, especially in the soccer- 
hungry U.S., already are practicing Bette- 
ga’s graceful, evasive running, Dutch star 
Arand Haan’s booming shot and the reck¬ 
less headers of Argentina’s Leopoldo 
Luque. 

That, after all, is what is important. 
Soccer is not for theorists, or for FIFA, 
or for military juntas seeking wistfully 
to appear respectable. It is not for jour¬ 
nalists, certainly, and perhaps it is not 
even for wondrousl]^ skilled professional 
players. Soccer’s lovely simplicity started 
with children—a ball, a patch of ground, 
a few kids—and that is where its center 
remains. — MmSkme 
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1 Start with 
•America’s #1 
charcoal: Kingsford?* 
All charcoal is not the 
same. Kingsford has a 
special fast lighting 
ingredient, so its 
edges catch quickly 
and the fire spreads 
fast. That’s the 
Kingsford Edge. 


WAIT 

IMIN. 


Wait at least 
one minute before 
lighting to allow fluid 
to penetrate. 


kingsford 
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Ovemlglit 
package service 

py 10 a.m. 
Kwe 

couMn^ do it, 

vfevfouidn^ 

guarantee it. 


You’ve got a package that’s des¬ 
perately got to g(‘t there tomorrow. 
No ifs, ands, or huts. 

Ship it Next Day Express Mail, 
and we guarantee* it will be there 
by 10 a.m. Or your money back. All 
of it. 

How can we afford to give a 
guarantee like this? 

We can afford it because Ex¬ 
press Mail works. And the facts 
prove it. 

We handle millions of packages 
carrying this guarantee. And we get 
them there. On time. 

We can’t afford not to. 

Just get your package to an Ex¬ 
press Mail Post Office by 5 p.m. Any¬ 
thing mailable, up to 70 pounds. 

We’ll get it to the destination 



$8.50 to get a 5-11). package from 
N.Y.toL.A. 

For about two dollars more, 
we’ll deliver it right to their door by 
3 p.m., if not earlier. Weekends and 
holidays, too. 

We’ve got 1600 Express Mail 
Post Offices in over 1000 cities. So 
there’s probably one right near you. 

Got something to get someplace 
in a hurry? Ship it Express Mail. 

You can count on us. 

City to city, We guarantee it. 

Post Office to Post Office, 
by 10 a.m. Guaranteed. 

Express Mail Post Office by 10 a.m. 
the next business day, ready for 
pickup. 

What does all this cost? Only MMMTDMYSSR^ICC 



-Next Day Express Mall Service is available at these and other Post Offices. Or call us for further Information.- 
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Bushed Business Travelers 
choose CAL to the Orient 
because: 


1 .You save over 2/2 hours flight 
time, on the only NONSTOPS to 
Taipei — the Hub of the Orient! 
747SP’s depart Los Angeles Fri. 

2:15 pm, San Francisco Wed. &. Sun. 

2 pm. 

2. Y 0 U can relax or work in quiet, in 
our Blue Sky Lounge — a special 
section reserved exclusively for 
business travelers, but at regular 
Economy Fares. 

3. Y 0 U make fast, frequent connec¬ 
tions in Taipei to the most important 
markets and financial centers in Free 
Asia .. . e.g. 31 flights to Hong Kong 
every week. 

4. For all this efficiency, we never 
neglect the amenities . .. complimen¬ 
tary cocktails . . . your choice of 


gracious, unobtrusive service that is 
the hallmark of Chinese hospitality. 


NOTE 


CAL also flies direct from S.F. and 
L.A. to TOKYO — five Wide-Body 
747‘s weekly. 

We know that any flight across the 
Pacific can be tiring. So, we make 
yours as pleasant and as fast as we 
can. 



China Airlines 

Flag Carrier of the Republic of China 
(.all Your 7 ravel Ancnt or our neareit 
sales office: Lo$ Angeiat, San Fran¬ 
cisco, Hoiralulu, Chicago, Houston, 

Washington, D.C., Naw York. 


TOKYO 
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“B&H,llike 
your style” 
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An Uncrackable Code? 

The snoops may finally have met their match 


A lmost as soon as humans learned to 
write, they were devising ways to 
keep their messages secret. The Old Tes¬ 
tament tells how the Prophet Jeremiah 
used a code word for Babylon. Julius Cae¬ 
sar often encrypted his messages by sub¬ 
stituting letters three places farther on in 
the alphabet, i.e. D replaces A; E replac¬ 
es B. But no matter how clever they may 
have been, the codes of antiquity—or of 
more recent times—rarely withstood the 
efforts of skilled code breakers. Mary 
Queen of Scots was ordered beheaded af¬ 
ter Queen Elizabeth’s chief spy intercept¬ 
ed and decoded Mary’s letters, which re- 



Stanford’s Metfcle, Heilman and DIffle 


Easy to deposit hut difficult to withdraw. 

vealed that she was plotting against 
Elizabeth. In World War JI. the U.S. vic¬ 
tory in the Pacific and the defeat of the 
Third Reich were partly due to the crack¬ 
ing of Axis military codes. 

In today’s world, the integrity of se¬ 
cret messages can be crucial not only to 
national security but to commercial and 
industrial operations as well. Yet as so¬ 
ciety becomes increasingly reliant on elec¬ 
tronically relayed communications—and 
more sophisticated new gadgetry is de¬ 
veloped to intercept them—it is burning 
harder than ever to keep a transmitted 
secret. But now the code breakers may 
finally have met their match. As a re¬ 
sult of recent work by Stanford Uni¬ 
versity scientists, ciphers that are for all 
practical purposes unbreakable can be 
produced easily. Says Scientific American 


Mathematics Columnist Martin Gard¬ 
ner “The breakthrough bids fair to rev¬ 
olutionize the entire field of secret 
communication.” 

For years governments and military 
commands have been sending secret mes¬ 
sages by so-called onetime pads. These in¬ 
volve the use of keys—the instructions for 
encoding and deciding a message—made 
up of long lists of randomly picked num¬ 
bers that determine the letters to be used 
as substitutes. Thus if the numbers were 
7 and 11, the word “GO” might be en¬ 
coded as “MY” (G + 6 more letters, O 
+ 10 more letters). After each transmis¬ 
sion, the key is changed, so that even if 
one message becomes available in decod¬ 
ed form, it will not help unravel the next 
coded communication. Nonetheless, one¬ 
time pads have shortcomings. Since both 
sender and receiver require the same key, 
it must be sent out beforehand, exposing 
it to interception. The system is also cum¬ 
bersome. Because military and diplomatic 
messages nowadays involve hundreds and 
even thousands of words, and each mes¬ 
sage requires a separate key, devising and 
distributing the different keys can be ag¬ 
onizingly difficult. 

S tanford’s Whitfield Diffie and Martin 
E. Heilman, together with Graduate 
Student Ralph Merkle, overcame this fun¬ 
damental otetacle with a dazzlingly sim¬ 
ple yet ingenious scheme: they proposed 
the use of two separate but mathematical¬ 
ly related keys—t^nc for encoding a mes¬ 
sage. the other for decoding it. Thus if a 
group of intelligence agents or business¬ 
men wanted to communicate secretly with 
one another, they would not have to send 
a new key prior to each message. On the 
contrary, the encrypting key could well be 
made public in a handbook like a tele¬ 
phone directory. In that way, someone 
who wanted to communicate with the 
group would simply look up the necessary 
key and use it to encode a message. Yet 
even if someone could intercept this trans¬ 
mission, he could not interpret it without 
access to the second, or decoding, key. 
Diffie compares this seemingly paradoxi¬ 
cal system to a bank’s night-deposit box; 
anyone can put money in, but only autho¬ 
rized employees can take it out. 

Putting the Stanford idea into actual 
practice, a team of computer scientists at 
M.l.T. led by Ronald Rivest has devised 
a novel approach. It involves what math¬ 
ematicians call prime numbers—numbers 
te.g.. 2, 3, 5. 7, 11, ad infinitum) that can 
be divided evenly only by themselves or 
by 1. Under the M.l.T. scheme, each pub¬ 
lic, or encoding, key is based on the prod¬ 
uct of tvw) large prime numbers—that is. 


the result of mtfitiplying these numbers 
by each other. This result may be a fig¬ 
ure several hundred digits long. The pri¬ 
vate, or decoding, key, on the other hand, 
is derived fixim the original prime num¬ 
bers. To use a simple example; if the en¬ 
coding key were 323, the decoding key 
would have to be 17. 19 (since 17 X 19 
= 323). If a code breaker wanted to de¬ 
cipher the secret message, he would first 
have to factor the product—in o^er 
words, extract the original two prime 
numbers that are the source of the de¬ 
coding key. But even in the computer age, 
factoring, which can involve trying out 
seemingly endless combinations of num¬ 
bers, is an extremely time-consuming pro¬ 
cess. While it may be easy to factor a low 
number like 323, Rivest calculates that if 
the product were, say. 200 digits long, it 
would take even the fastest and most 



powerful computers millions of centuries 
to factor it. Unless some mathematical 
whiz devised a new high-speed factoring 
technique, the code would, in effect, be un- ■ 
crackable. 

Keenly aware of the urgent need for 
better coding techniques, the National - 
Bureau of Standards recently approved its, 
own IBM-designed standard encoding 
system. It uses more traditional coding 
techniques rather than the dual-key Stan¬ 
ford system, and could be used to enci¬ 
pher nonclassified electronic data, like the 
flow of Federal Reserve funds. In fact, a|^ 
propriately programmed “chips,” or mi¬ 
crocircuits, could be built directly into 
computers so that all messages would be 
automatically encoded and decoded at the 
terminals. Still, the Government clearly 
docs not want to go too far, Only recent- 
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ty the National Security Agency, the 
U.S.’8 chief cryptographic arm, tried 
briefly to keep a University of Wisconsin- 
Milwaukee scientist from patenting a new 
coding device. It also apparently exerted 
behind-the-scenes pressure to make the 
IBM system less secure than it might have 
been. It fixed the length of the key at 56 
bits of computer information rather than, 
say, 128. whjch would have been far more 
diflicult to decipher. In both cases, NSA ap¬ 
pears to have acted out of the same mo¬ 
tive; sensitive to its intelligence respon¬ 
sibilities. it does not want either foreign 
governments or private groups to learn 
codes that It cannot break. ■ 

Adrift in Orbit 


A cosmonaut is nearly lost 

i n the sci-fi epic 2001: A Space Odyssey. 

a space-walking astronaut is separate 
from his ship and sent hurtling off to his 
death in space by an intelligent but de¬ 
ranged computer. Last week, in spite of 
Russian efforts to keep the incident qui¬ 
et, Western sources reported that a So¬ 
viet cosmonaut narrowly avoided a sim¬ 
ilar fate in February. The near mishap 
apparently resulted from an unauthorized 
space walk by Cosmonaut Yuri Roma¬ 
nenko. 33. during last spring’s record- 
breaking 96-day orbital flight aboard the 
Salyut 6 space station. 

Only Cosmonaut Georgi Grechko, 46, 
had been slated to make a space walk; Ro¬ 
manenko was to remain behind at Salyut's 
open hatch. Both were wearing a new type 
of space suit equipped with a radio and 
an hour’s supply of oxygen. Thus when 
cosmonauts are working outside an or¬ 
biting spacecraft, they require no umbil¬ 
ical link to the mother ship other than a 



Cotmonairta R omatiulco (right ) a ndCraeW to 

He nearly reached the end of his tether. 


simple tether to keep them from drifting 
off. Everything was going smoothly dur¬ 
ing Grechko’s extraterrestrial stroll until 
Salyut passed over the western Pacific 
Ocean—out of range of Soviet ground sta¬ 
tions. Suddenly, Romanenko, who was 
not tethered, jumped out of the hatch. 

Why Romanenko took this daring 
plunge remains unknown. “Perhaps he 
got ‘space rapture’ or something,” spec¬ 
ulates a U.S. space official. In any case, 
Grechko reacted quickly. Making his way 
hand over hand along Salyut's rail, he 
managed to grab the end of Romanenko’s 
safety line just in time. By then his com¬ 
rade had floated about four meters (13 
fl.) from Salyut. A few seconds later, Ro¬ 
manenko would have been beyond reach 
of his comrade’s helping hand, drifling 
hopelessly in space. ■ 


Skeptics* Prize 

Honors for doubting Thomases 

L ate into the night, veteran Associated 
Press Science Writer Rennie Taylor 
discussed the question with his friend, 
A.P. Science Editor Alton Blakeslee. To 
whom—or what—should Taylor be¬ 
queath his estate? That night the Ameri¬ 
can Tentative Society was conceived. Its 
goal: to encourage independent scientific 
thinking. Why “tentative”? Because, as 
Society President Blakeslee explains, “ail 
ideas should be regarded as tentative. 
Otherwise we become prisoners of yester¬ 
day, stuck with dogmas.” 

Last week, some 15 years later, the so¬ 
ciety took its first big step toward encour¬ 
aging its iconoclastic objective. Dipping 
into the $300,(XX) left to it Sy Taylor, who 
died in 1973, the society honored six sci¬ 
entists with its first $2,500 awards. All are 
original thinkers whose doubting-Thomas 
attitude led to revolutionary develop¬ 
ments in their fields; 

Jocelyn Bell Burnell, who as an astrono¬ 
my student at Cambridge University in 
1967 noticed the precisely timed signals 
from what were later identified as pulsars. 

Astronomer Frank Drake, who in 1960 
with Project Ozma began the first serious 
quest for extraterrestrial intelligent life. 

Edwbi Land, the self-taught genius who 
invented mstant photography. 

Norman Shumway, Stanford heart-trans¬ 
plant pioneer, and his colleague. Immu¬ 
nologist Rose Payne, who kept the new 
hearts from being rejected. 

I. Twto wnson, the Canadian geophys¬ 
icist who championed continental drift 
and plate tectonics long before many of 
his conservative colleagues would even 
consider these theories. ■ 


Milestones 


BORN. To Lynda Bird Jotaisen Robb, 34, 

laughter of President Lyndon Johnson, 
snd Charles S. Ro^ 39, Virginia’s Lieu¬ 
tenant Governor; their third child, 
third daughter; in Fairfax, Va. Name: 
lennifer. 

NED. Ahmed Hussebi aMShashml, 37, Presi- 
lent of the Yemen Arab Republic (North- 
^rn Yemen); by assassination; in Sana. As 
m envoy from the neighboring Yemen 
People’s Democratic Republic (Southern 
Ifemen) opened his briefcase to deliver a 
nessage to Ghashmi from President Sa- 
em Rubayi Ali, a bomb exploded, killing 
xkh Ghashmi and the envoy. The com- 
nander of Northern Yemen’s army, 
Shashmi had been President for only two 
nonths and had survived at least one at- 
empt on his life. He succeeded Ibrahim 
iI-Hamadi, who died eight months ago at 
11 when assassins machine-gunned his 
w. In neither murder has an assailant 
een caught or a medive discovered. 


DIED. Jem OttoKrag, 63, twice Prime Min¬ 
ister of Denmark, whose personal crusade 
for European unity culminated in his 
country’s vote to join the European Com¬ 
munity in 1972; of a heart attack; in Jut¬ 
land, Denmark. An economist and a So¬ 
cial Democrat, Krag became a Cabinet 
minister at 33, Prime Minister at 47. Af¬ 
ter Danes voted to join the Common Mar¬ 
ket, he shocked them by abruptly resid¬ 
ing. Said he; “The time I have used talking 
to newsmen I will now use for reading.” 

DCO. Sir Dli«le Foot, 72, British parlia¬ 
mentarian, globetrotting barrister and 
member of a remarkable political family; 
after choking on a sandwich; in Hong 
Kong, where he was on legal business. The 
son of a Liberal statesman, Dingle became 
an M.P. at 26. He swung to the Labor 
bench in 1956 and served as Prime Min¬ 
ister Harold Wilson’s Solicitor General. 
When his younger brothers Hugh and Mi¬ 
chael also became prominent in govern¬ 


ment, Tory critics joked that they were the 
country’s “three Left feet.” 

DKO. Luttwr W. YoungdaM, 82, unflappable 
federal judge who in three famous rulings 
bucked the Government’s anti-Commu- 
nist zeal of the 1950s; of cancer; in Wash¬ 
ington, D.C. Youngdahl, a deeply reli¬ 
gious son of Swedish immigrants, was 
appointed to the bench in 1951 after five 
years as a racket-busting Republican 
Governor of Minnesota. In 1952 he drew 
a Government peijury case against Asia 
Expert Owen Lattimore, whom Senator 
Joseph R. McCarthy called “the top Sovi¬ 
et espionage agent in the United States.” 
Youngdahl threw out several Govern¬ 
ment indictments against Lattimore, re¬ 
fused to withdraw from the case when a 
UJS. Attorney accuse^ him of prtijudice. 
Seethed Youngdahl; “Under my oath to 
preserve sacred constitutional principles, 
I can propeily do no less than to strike the 
(Government] affidavit as scandalous.” 






DIP10MACY. 


Ilffi NEW'1M»GE MHDM/nr 
WAGW GErSVDUlHERE 
ANDBACXINSIYIE. 

Dodge announces a great way to shuttle 
people and things from one place to 
another in unaccustomed comfort and 
style. 

It’s called Shuttle Diplomacy. 

And it features the elegant new 
Diplomat wagon. 

OpiTDnal leather seating 

PRICE SHOWN $5846! 

But for $5538f 
you’ll get a Diplomat 
wagon with simulated 
wood-grained exterior 
trim, power front disc 
brakes, power steering, 
and much more. 


Naturally, there are a number of 
exotic Diplomat options, too. Such as 
60/40 leather seating. Luggage rack and 
air deflector. Or station-seeking Search 
Tune AM/FM stereo. And so forth. 

25MPG HlGHWAir/17MPG CnY^ 

Shuttle Diplomacy also features some 
pretty good mileage figures. 25 MPG 
highway, 17 MPG city. Of course, 

your mileage may vary 
according to the con 
dition of your car, 
its equipment, and 
your driving habits. 

California mileage is lower. That’s accord¬ 
ing to EPA estimated mileage figures. 

Your next move is to your local 
Dodge Dealer’s. Where you can buy or 
lease a new Diplomat wagon. 






‘Sticker prices, not including taxes and destination charges. fEPA estimates for 225 two-barrel, six-cylinder engine and manual transmission. 


s DODGE DIPUMUOr. 
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Sweet Airs 


Sounds of early jazz 

I t should be no surprise that Ry Cooder 
has come out with one of the year's best 
records. His easygoing but ab^lute gui¬ 
tar virtuosity, his witty, always respectful 
musical curiosity, has established him as 
a maverick who has set up shop some¬ 
where along the border of pop and folk. 
No mainstreams for Cooder. He is for¬ 
ever taking off on side trips, turning down 
dusty country paths to retrieve some old 
bit of blues or roadhouse folk, sailing off 
to Hawaii and plucking some sweet mel¬ 
ody straight out of the shade. 

Even Cooder’s fans may be caught 
off guard by the direction of Jazz, an un¬ 
expected anthology of tunes from Jelly 
Roll Morton. Bix Beiderbecke, even the 
great Bahamian guitarist Joseph Spence. 
As the surprise wears off. though, and 
the rhythms become less remote, they 
will hear some of the loveliest, liveliest 
music in the air Cooder. with band, gos¬ 
pel quartet and full orchestra, last week 
performed virtually the entire album at 
Carnegie Hall. 

Because Cooder goes to strange sourc¬ 
es, there is a tendency to think of his rec¬ 
ords as so many vinyl museums run by a 
slightly eccentric curator. The crucial 
point, however, is that Cooder's albums 
are filled not only with respect for the 
American musical past but also with an 
immediate and highly infectious joy. The 
songs on Jazz may be old, but Cooder real¬ 
ly blows the dust off them. 

The album is a fine bit of syncopated 
genealogy, running past the sophisticated 
musical abstractions of Beiderbecke 
(Flashes. In a Mist) into the knife-edge 
humor of a minstrel-show song like No¬ 
body and the surprising slcighl-of-hand 
pride in a “coon song" like Shine. The 
music passes right through Jelly Roll 


I Morton back to the roots: Caribbean-in¬ 
flected ja//. and gospel music orchestrated 
for a string and brass band format. These 
are just the sounds that the first New Or¬ 
leans jazzmen might have heard when 
they picked up their instruments. 

Cooder is assisted throughout by con¬ 
tributions of some exemplary sidemen, 
ranging from the alto sax of Harvey Pit- 
tel and the impeccable piano of Earl 
Hines to the mellow, foursquare harmo¬ 
nies of Bill Johnson, once lead singer of 
the Golden Gate Quartet, perhaps the 
greatest of all gospel groups. Cooder was 
going for what he calls "the power, the 
fleetness" of the old music. He got it fine 
Listening to Jazz is a sensual, tonic ex¬ 
perience in collective musical memory, a 
little like having a long closed door in 
your house blown open by a cool, gentle 
summerwind --JayCocks 

Cartier of the 
Keyboa rds 

Bdsendor/er turns 150 

F ran/. Lis/t. so the story goes, was hav¬ 
ing grave problems. Early 19th cen¬ 
tury pianos—not much sturdier than the 
delicate harpsichord—were collapsing, 
with great snapping of strings, beneath his 
monumental assault Why not, some Vi¬ 
ennese friends suggested, try a new piano 
called the Bdsendorfer? The instrument, 
first made in 1828 by an Austrian artisan 
named Ignaz BOsendorfer, stood up to 
Liszt's crashing octaves, and the compos¬ 
er delightedly gave it his official endorse¬ 
ment. This month the venerable piano 
company celebrated its 150th anniversary 
with a series of piano recitals and a gala 
concert at the Musikverein hall m Vienna 
Bdsendorfer, which employs 135 
craftsmen at its factory in Wiener Neu- 
stadt and 100 more in the finishing plant 


in Vienna, is the Cartier of keyboard mak¬ 
ers. With European Steinways made in 
Hamburg, and Bechstein, another grand 
old veteran, based in Berlin, the BOsen- 
dorfer is part of a tiny musical elite: what 
aficionados consider the triumvirate of pi- 
anistic excellence. But in price and—some 
think—even tone, BOsendorfer has the 
edge. Its 9-ft. 6-in. grand costs $38,000 
(Steinway's largest U.S. model, 8 ft. 1 IJi 
in., costs $17,220), and its smallest piano, 
5 ft. 8 in., goes for $16,500 ($8,240 for a 
comparable U.S. Steinway). 

Lumber for the BOsendorfer is sea¬ 
soned outdoors for three or four years be¬ 
fore being used, and each handcrafted 
mechanism takes over a year to com¬ 
plete. The keys are ivory, a nearly ex¬ 
tinct luxury, the bushings—the tiny lin¬ 
ings of the piano's moving parts—are 
still made of felt (Steinway. by contrast, 
has switched to I'eflon bushings, which 
require much less time to insert and glue, 
but can squeak.) 

Over the years, 
custom-built magnif¬ 
icent pianos for the 
Empress Eugenie, 
wife of Napoleon 111. 
and for the c/.ar of 
Russia. BOsendorfers 
have been owned by 
such masters as An¬ 
ton Rubinstein. Gus¬ 
tav Mahler. Ignace 
Paderewski and more 
recently by Bela 
Bartdk and I'rank Si¬ 
natra After World 
War II, however, 
production fell from 
its peak in 1913 to 
around 100 pianos a 
year For one thing. 

I the factory, once B<t»endorfer 
I a monastery, needed 
I moderni/ing. For another, hauteur some- 
! times precluded sales; one director was 
i said to have dismissed a customer by say¬ 
ing that he was "not a good enough pi- 
! anist to own a BOsendorfer." 

In 1966. Kimball—an American com¬ 
pany that makes moderately priced pia- 
mis and has 25^^. of the U S. piano market 
—purchased BOsendorfer. "People were 
afraid that we would make the ‘Kimball- 
dorfer,' some plastic monstriwity." says 
Vice President Anthony Habig. "But now 
a lot of them admit that they can get a fin¬ 
er instrument than before." 

With production up over 600 pianos 
a year, BOsendorfer now plans to shed its 
aristocratic reserve and compete with 
Steinway for the U S. concert business. It 
will make BOsendorfers available across 
the country for performances by travel¬ 
ing artists. Pianist Garrick Ohisson has al¬ 
ready gone over. But the odds are still 
with the Stcinway: 95% of American con¬ 
cert pianists endorse it. Too bad Lis/t is 
not around tojudge the competition. ■ 


BOsendorfer has 
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Bad News from Big Labor 

Carter's anti-inflation tactics stir grumblings by union chiefs 


I n fighting inflation, everybody has to 
do his share Government must curb 
spending, companies must hold down 
prices, unions must settle Tor smaller pay 
increases That, in brief, is Jimmy Car¬ 
ter's three-sided strategy. For the past 
two months, the White House has been 
lecturing Congress on spending and bad¬ 
gering business to put a lid on prices. 
Last week it was labor’s turn in the spot¬ 
light, and the results were not encour¬ 
aging. 

Wage talks moved into the hard-bar¬ 
gaining phase for the U.S. Postal Service 
and its 570,000 mail carriers, sorters and 
other employees. Their three-year con¬ 
tract is due to expire on July 20. A rea¬ 
sonable settlement with the postal work¬ 
ers would put pressure on the nation’s 
475,000 railway workers, who are de¬ 
manding a three-year contract with some 
30% in pay increases, and have been 
locked in federal mediation talks since 
last January. 

The Administration is particularly 
anxious for moderate postal and railway 
settlements for several reasons. It badly 


needs to erase the unfortunate precedent 
that it set earlier this year when, to get 
coal strikers back on the job. the White 
House pressured the coal operators to ac¬ 
cept an inflationary 38% increase in 
wages and benefits over the next three 
years. 

The postal and railway settlements 
are certain to have an impact on next 
year’s round of wage talks. There are no 
other big union contracts expiring this 
year, but several important ones come up 
for renewal in 1979. Among them are the 
United Auto Workers (with 800,(X)0 
members), the Teamsters (900,000 mem¬ 
bers), the International Union of Elec¬ 
trical Workers (200,000 members), and 
some 80,000 rubber, cork, linoleum and 
plastic workers. These unions have three- 
year contracts that now provide an av¬ 
erage of 10% in annual pay increases, and 
White House officials hope to see the year¬ 
ly raises cut to perhaps 1%. The Admin¬ 
istration will have little hope of success 
with next year’s heavy bargaining calen¬ 
dar if it cannot make inroads with this 
year’s light calendar. 



T hough the Postal Service is a quasi- 
Government organization, the 
union leadership is infuriated by 
the Administration’s blunt intrusion into 
the contract talks. Instead of quietly urg¬ 
ing the chiefs to hold down wage de¬ 
mands, the White House has publicly 
and repeatedly insisted that they settle 
for no more than 5.5% a year—the same 
raise that Carter has said he will ap¬ 
prove later this summer for 1,350.000 
civil service workers. In fact, postal 
workers already earn an average wage 
of $15,423 a year, nearly 50% more than 
the national average for private nonfarm 
workers. 

White House officials had predicted 
that the postal workers would cixrperate, 
but the demands that the union placed 
on the table last week were not exactly 



encouraging In addition to an increase 
in a cost-of-living escalator that offsets 
65% of the prevailing inflation rate, the 
union called for a 7% wage increase in 
the first year and 5%' in the second—all 
in all, a good bit more than the Ad¬ 
ministration had been hoping for. Said 
James LaPenta, a key postal union ne¬ 
gotiator; “What the Administration has 
done is self-defeating. Management now 
feels that it is backed up all the way by 
the White House, and under those cir¬ 
cumstances you can’t get constructive 
bargaining.” 

If the talks become deadlocked, the 
mailmen may strike next month. That 
would be illegal, but the Postal Service is 
so worried that it has drawn up crisis plans 
to have important mail such as Social Se¬ 
curity checks sorted and delivered by the 
military, including the ROTC. There is also 
a somewhat remote possibility of a rail¬ 
way strike early this autumn if a new con¬ 
tract cannot be achieved by the time the 
federal mediation period expires. 

Officials on the Council on Wage and 
Price Stability admit Jhat Carter’s anti¬ 
inflation policy has no hope of succeed¬ 
ing unless unions begin accepting small¬ 
er pay increases than they have come to 
expect in the past several years. Says 
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Flying the Snar l e d-Up Sk ies 

As fares fall, passengers rise and delays grow 


cowps Director Baity Bodwbhh: '^Labor 
groups di4 not cause the food and energy 
price increases that initiated this inflaticm. 
but they are part and parcel of the pro¬ 
cess that keeps it going. We will just never 
achieve deceleration if each group waits 
for the others to act first." 

Since 1974 many unions have been 
winning annual pay increases of 9%, 10% 
and sometimes more, to cushion members 
against inflation. Because the raises typ¬ 
ically have been built into three-year con¬ 
tracts. employers have to pay the large 
annual increases even when the inflation 
rate goes down; since \9i5, union wages 
have tended to go up faster than the in¬ 
flation rate. Meanwhile, nonunion work¬ 
ers have begun to expect similar-sized 
raises, and companies pay them—often 
simply to keep skilled employees from 
quitting. Since productivity has not come 
near staying even with the growth of the 
paychecks—output per hour worked has 
risen about 2% on average since 1970 
—companies have had to cover their costs 
by raising prices With inflation mounting 
at an alarming rate of 11.4% in April, it 
has become more difficult than ever to 
break the cycle. 

Union leaders complain that far more 
is being asked of wage earners than of 
anyone else. One contentious point is Car¬ 
ter's request that top company executives 
restrict their salary increases to 5% as a 
symbolic gesture for rank-and-file work¬ 
ers to follow Complains United Auto 
Workers President Douglas Fraser: “A 
5% limit for people like General Motors 
Chairman Thomas Murphy, who makes 
just short of $1 million a year, is no great 
concession to fighting inflation." 

T he gulf between Carter and the 
union leaders has been especially 
wide and deep since the President 
! met with AFI -CIO Chief George Meany 
I several weeks ago and tried—in vain—to 
sweet-talk him into supporting a general 
wage hold-down. As a union official who 
attended that White House session told 
Timl Correspondent Richard Hornik- 
"Carter came in with his little sermon- 
ette. and when we did not accept every¬ 
thing he said, he stopped listening to us. 
He should realize that meetings like these 
are not Sunday school." 

To enlist labor in the battle against in¬ 
flation. the Administration must fight 
much harder and more effectively on the 
other fronts than it has so far There is a 
hollow ring to calls for businessmen and 
workers to settle for less so long as the 
Government keeps pumping up inflation 
through Its unchecked spending. Next 
year's federal budget deficit, which is now 
projected to top $50 billion, is at least an 
improvement on the $60.6 billion that 
Carter had originally proposed in Janu¬ 
ary, but it is still far too large for an econ¬ 
omy in the fourth year of expansion. Cut¬ 
ting the budget is the most effective way 
to hold down prices, and that in turn 
would be the best persuasion to stop la¬ 
bor leaders from demanding inflation- 
fueling pay rises. ■ 


C hicago's O'Hare International Air¬ 
port. which Ixiasts that it is the world's 
busiest, was so overloaded that approach¬ 
ing autos were backed up for hundreds of 
yards and the terminals were besieged by 
distraught passengers who had missed 
flights because of the congestion. At New 
York's La Guardia Airport during the 
peak morning departure period. 40 jet¬ 
liners idled their engines in a serpentine 
queue for as long as two hours before final¬ 
ly getting permission to take off Isolated 
instances? Not at all. Across the U.S. last 
week, airports were clogged with unpar¬ 
alleled throngs of passengers and hit by 
unprecedented numbers of snafus and 
snarls. 

United Airlines hauled more passen¬ 
gers (148,479) on June 15 than on any 
other day in its history. Said one slightly 
dazed United executive. “It's incredible 
—we arc carrying more people than at 
the end of a holiday weekend " 

The best—or the worst—is still to 
come. As summer begins, Americans are 
taking to the air in unexpectedly high 
numbers. The airlines' forecast of an 8% 
to 10% traffic growth this year has been 
about 5 percentage points too low Load 
factors, which ran at 54% last year, are 
climbing into the mid-60s. The outlook: 
the best year ever for U.S. lines, with rev¬ 
enues reaching $22 billion and earnings 
up $I<X) million, to $700 million. But pas¬ 
senger discontent is rising even faster. The 
Civil Aeronautics Board is receiving a rec¬ 
ord number of complaints Departure de¬ 
lays. which totaled 6,800 during the first 
three weeks of June, are running ahead 
of last year's rate. 

Success is the root of the problem 
More than one-third of all passengers now 
fly on cut-rate fares. 20% to 50% below 
regular tariffs, and most would not be aloft 
without them The bargains have been 
brought about by President Carter's plan 
for the eventual deregulation of the air¬ 
lines. As a first step, the CAB, in the past 
wary of cut-rate fares, has been approv¬ 
ing almost all applications. The nation's 
twelve major and ten regional airlines of¬ 


fer at least 26 separate bargain fares, 
under such catchy names as Chickenfeed 
and Peanuts. 

The complexity of the cheapic fares 
puts a burden on reservation agents, who 
must spend far more time explaining 
catches to passengers. The average phone 
call to Eastern Air Lines, for instance, 
has doubled to five minutes since the pro¬ 
motional fares went into effect In most 
cities, airline phone lines are jammed. 
Regular travelers who pay full fares are 
often unable to make bcxjkings, and busi¬ 
ness people who have urgent appoint¬ 
ments in other cities sometimes cannot 
confirm their reservations. Hence they 
may lose their seats to stand-by passen¬ 
gers paying only a fraction of the full fare 
Says American Airlines Senior Vice Pres¬ 
ident Robert Crandall "If the public 



Mobbed baggage claim area ki Denver 


77;c telephones are jammed too. 
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wants low fares, people will have to put 
up with delays." 

Airlines are trying to cope by putting 
on more flights. United, for example, is 
adding 129 per day. Aisles will become 
narrower and the cabins more cramped 
as an extra seat per row is added by many 
airlines in the Lockheed TriStar, Boeing 
747 and McDonnell Douglas DC-10 jum¬ 
bos. To handle the flood of incoming calls, 
the airlines are hiring more agents; Amer¬ 
ican has engaged 250 and United 300. 

The lines might have handled the pas¬ 
senger surge with fewer complications if 
three othei' factors had not handicapped 
them so severely: 

Slowdowns. Over the past few weeks, the 
air-traffic controllers have been staging 
slowdowns at selected airports. Hardest 
hit: Pittsburgh. New York City's LaGuar- 
dia and Kennedy. Newark. Los Angeles 
and San Francisco. The controllers, who 
are entitled to eight free “familiarization” 

* flights yearly on domestic airlines, want¬ 
ed one “fam flight " on U S. international 
carriers. Northwest. Pan Am and TWA 
are resisting on the grounds that U.S. con¬ 
trollers do not direct landings abroad. 
Late last week, pressure from a federal 
court persuaded controllers to end the 
slowdown, at least temporarily, but the 
issue of free flights remains unresolved 
Also, in many of the Midwest and North¬ 
ern Pacific states, the air snarl has been 
aggravated by a pilots' strike at North¬ 
west, which struggled to keep some flights 
aloft by using management crews. 

Weather. Much of it has ranged from bad 
to impossible. Denver’s Stapleton airport 
was closed intermittently for days because 
of thunderstorms. The Northern states 
have been besieged by a succession of 
lightning-filled fronts, which have de¬ 
layed flights for hours. 

Repairs. The past winter's freezes left some 
runways in a potholed and fractured con¬ 
dition. Resurfacing jobs have shut some 
runways at a number of airports, includ¬ 
ing Washington National, O'Hare and 
Denver. A shortage of landing strips at 
major airports can cause delays and back¬ 
ups at other airports from coast to coast. 

Many air travelers have their own 
special horror stories. A Northwest Air¬ 
lines 747 carrying 370 passengers look 
seven hours to make the 70-minute flight 
from Minneapolis to Chicago because of 
air controllers' slowdowns. An American 
Airlines 727. packed to capacity after 
Eastern canceled its shuttle from Wash¬ 
ington to New York, required 314 hours 
to complete a scheduled 39-minute flight 

Despite the momentary discomforts, 
the summer of '78 offers some happy pros¬ 
pects. Plane builders and engine makers 
can expect larger orders because the lines 
will have to expand their fleets more than 
anticipated. Travelers can look forward 
to a broader array of fare reductions. Air¬ 
line executives have long been divided 
over a key question: Do low fares pay off? 
Looking at all those new passengers—and 
profits—the answer has to be yes. ■ 


Dior's Biggest Summer Sale 

Plenty of bidders for a fashion house with a troubled owner 


F or more than three decades the label. 

familiar to people willing to splurge 
on furs or lingerie, sports shirts or neck¬ 
ties, has been synonymous with quality, 
style, high price and, above all, French re¬ 
finement and good taste. At the same 
time, Christian Dior has developed into 
a booming international company with 
more than 1,000 employees, sales last year 
of $220 million and handsome (but un¬ 
disclosed) profits. Yet today an unfortu¬ 
nate link with a troubled textile behemoth 
makes Dior’s future uncertain. 

The Paris-based company is the per¬ 
sonal property of Marcel Boussac, 89, an 
ostentatious millionaire entrepreneur who 
did so well in textiles after World War 1 


taken over by a court-appointed receiver 
who will decide what, if anything, can be 
done to salvage C.I.T.F.'s 11,500jobs. Last 
week, in an effort to keep C.I.T.F. alive. 
Boussac offered to give up his entire $170 
million personal fortune to help pay the 
company’s debts of more than $100 mil¬ 
lion. But a group of creditor banks refused 
to allow this, explaining that most of 
Boussac’s property was already tied up as 
collateral against previous loans. The 
French government, in keeping with Pre¬ 
mier Raymond Barre’s free-market phi¬ 
losophy, will not come to the rescue with 
taxpayers’ money. 

Inevitably, the house of Oior will have 
to be sold to help Boussac pay off. That 
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IWanager Jacq ues Routt __ T extile King Marcel Boussa c 

While a millionaire mortgages his possessions, French bankers turn cold 


that he became known as France's "Cot¬ 
ton King" In 1946, seeking to revive the 
war-tattered clothing market, he teamed 
with a young designer, Christian Dior, to 
found a fashion house. The next year Dior 
presented his first collection: the long, am¬ 
ple ‘new kx)k‘’ that established his rep¬ 
utation and set fashion trends for a dec¬ 
ade. Under the management of Jacques 
Rouei. now 60. it flourished, even after 
the death of Dior in 1957. But Boussac's 
textile empire, consisting of a score of 
companies under the name Comptoir de 
rindustrie Textile en France (C I.T.F ), 
declined steadily 

Poor management failed to respivnd to 
competition, first from European neigh¬ 
bors. and more recently from Third World 
countries where labor costs are lower. To 
keep C.l.T.f'. going, Boussac mortgaged 
more and more of his possessions, which 
include race horses, half a dozen chateaux 
and the morning Paris newspaper L Au- 
rore. Finally, unable to borrow further, he 
reluctantly allowed the company to be 


prospect pleases the Dior staff, which has 
seen the firm’s profits sink year after year 
into the bottomless Boussac pit. Partly as 
a result. Dior has not had resources to in¬ 
vest in new products and outlets needed 
to keep from falling behind such dynam¬ 
ic competitors as Yves Saint Laurent and 
Pierre Cardin. 

The Dior firm has plenty of suitors. 
Last week Robert Hocq, president of 
Jeweller Cartier, offered to pay $65 mil¬ 
lion for it. Among other potential buyers 
are French cosmetics manufacturer 
L'Or6al and champagne producer Modt- 
Hennessy, which bought Christian Dior 
Perfumes when Boussac needed cash in 
the early 1970s. The main concern of 
Dior’s management and the French gov¬ 
ernment is that the prestigious label re¬ 
main in French hands. “You can’t sep¬ 
arate the Christian Dior image from 
France’s," says RouCt "'When an Amer¬ 
ican woman pays for the Dior label, she 
wants to know that there is French know¬ 
how and style behind it.” ■ 
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Eirtrepremur Mendel vtslte the customers at one of Ms company's centers In Montgomery 


Making MHIions by Baby-Sitting 

While Mom works, Kinder-Care plays part-time parent 


T he idea was as obvious as the mess cre¬ 
ated by a six-year-old tackling a bowl 
of spaghetti. If Holiday Inns, sanitized and 
made respectable the once tacky motel, 
and Mclionald’s gave the nation ham¬ 
burgers without heartburn, why couldn't 
the same techniques of standardization 
and mass marketing be applied to day¬ 
care centers for children'.’ 

Today, at 250 locations in and near 
major cities, the green Holiday Inn mar¬ 
quee and the yellow McDonald's arches 
have company; the red steeple housing a 
black plastic nonringing bell, the symbol 
of Alabama-based Kinder-Care Learning 
Centers, Inc. By offering a service that is 
safe, uniform and reasonably priced, it has 
become the largest network of places 
where parents can deposit offspring for a 
few liberating hours a day. 

Kinder-Care is the prodigy of Perry 
Mendel, 56, a stocky, effusive former real 
estate developer whom some call the Col¬ 
onel Sanders of child care. He opened the 
first center in Montgomery in 1969, pour¬ 
ing in $15,000 of his own money and 
$185,000 from assorted investors. The 
company has spread to 23 states, swamp¬ 
ing immature competition iLa Petite 
Academies, with 115 units, is a distant 
second). Kinder-Care is growing almost 
daily, and two weeks ago. Mendel an¬ 
nounced that his company will acquire 
for stock Living and Learning Centers. 
Inc., which now operates 33 centers in 
New England. 


With weekly fees of $28 (in Rome, 
Ga.) to $42 (in Columbia, Md.) and with 
11,000 kids under its wing, Kinder-Care 
had revenues last year of $12.8 million, 
up 41% from the year before. Earnings 
have grown for seven straight years, to 
$745,180 in 1977; for the first nine months 
of this fiscal year they were up 65%. Kind¬ 
er-Care stock, first offered in 1972. 
Jumped from less than $1 in 1976 to $29 
last week before a two-for-one split Fri¬ 
day. It has made a million dollars for each 
of 14 ground-floor investors from Mont¬ 
gomery; Mendel alone has stock profits 
of more than $5 million. Says Montgom¬ 
ery Investment Banker Nimrod Frazer, 
whose holdings are worth $335,000: 
"Kinder-Care is the biggest piece of cap¬ 
italism that Montgomci^ has ever had" 

The company has ridden several big 
social and economic changes. The wom¬ 
en's movement, the divorce epidemic, in¬ 
flation —all beckoned mothers to seek jobs 
outside the home. Even the decline in the 
birth rate btxisted Kinder-Care As school 
enrollments dropped, laid-off teachers 
were quite willing to work for Kinder- 
Care at the federal minimum of $2,65 an 
hour. Forty percent of Mendel's 2,300 
day-care employees are former teachers; 
many of the rest are housewives in need 
of extra cash. Center directors receive 
only $11,000 a year, but Mendel offers 
them a plum; their kids can attend free. 

Kinder-Care caters to a diverse and 
finicky clientele—infants in diapers to 


twelve-year-olds who participate in after- 
school programs. During the centers' elev- 
en-hour day (7 a.m. to 6 p.m.), the young 
customers are offered hot breakfasts and 
lunches, swimming in a standardized 12- 
by 20-fl. pool, kindergarten-style teaching 
and Kinder Kits containing weekly study 
themes. Two staple objects of modern kid 
culture are missit^: television and junk 
food. Mendel believes that kids thrive 
without them. The squealing children 
seem to epjoy the place, and parents ap¬ 
pear to have no qualms about sending 
them there. Says Mendel; “We took the 
guilt [of leaving her childl away from the 
working mother.” 

Franchising, in which outsiders paid 
for operating rights to a Kinder-Care cen¬ 
ter. was tried and abandoned after ser¬ 
vice declined. Today the company owns 
about a fifth of its centers and leases the 
rest from developers, who pay for land 
and construction. This allows Kinder- 
Care to operate all its centers and expand 
with a minimum of cash. At the Mont¬ 
gomery headquarters building, in a sleek 
office park, a staff of 26 tracks purchase 
of everything from modeling clay to trans¬ 
portation vans. Center directors send in 
seven forms a week, reporting on matters 
as varied as attendance, roof repairs and 
bad checks. A supervisor visits each cen¬ 
ter every week, and Mendel, tooling 
around in a white Cadillac, often makes 
unannounced inspections 

Already the company is “diversify¬ 
ing" For sale at the centers are toys, 
T shirts and dancing lessons; insurance 
policies for kids are coming in the fall. 
Mendel is not worried about competition 
from any larger company that may try to 
enter the field, for it seems big enough 
for all comers. The nation is overflowing 
with 5 million preschool children of work¬ 
ing women, and Mendel's law is that most 
of those kids could use better care than 
they are getting. ■ 

A Marriage in 
Wea kness _ 

Steel jobs saved, but 
obsolescence continues 

T he Justice Department was m no 
mood to be bluffed, even by troubled 
steelmakers, and talks dragged on and on 
in a months-long game of high-stakes po¬ 
litical poker Ever since last November, 
steel conglomerates LTV Corp. and Lykes 
Coi p. have argued fiercely that the only 
alternative to their planned merger was 
Lykes' bankiuptcy and the layoff of thou¬ 
sands of steelworkers But antitrust offi¬ 
cials objected that even the marriage of 
two money losers, LTV's Jones & Laugh- 
lin and Lykes' Youngstown Sheet and 
Tube, would reduce steel competition. In 
the end. it came down to a very close per¬ 
sonal decision by Attorney General Grif- 





fin Bell. Last week, overruling his staff, 
he approved the deal by which LTV (sales 
last year. S4.7 billion) will acquire Lykes 
for about $200 million in stock. 

The controversial decision to allow 
the joining of the nation's seventh (Jones 
& Laughlin) and eighth (Youngstown) 
largest steelmakers into what will become 
the third or fourth biggest clearly hinged 
on Lykes' doomsday prediction. That 
prophecy could have proved self-fulfilling, 
because customers, suppliers and credi¬ 
tors all began to abandon the company 
for fear it would collapse. Bell rejected 
his own in-bouse advice that Lykes could 
be saved and competition maintained by 
selling assets to raise cash. The weakness 
of the company, he said, “led me to 
conclude that Lykes faced a grave 
probability of a business failure in the near 
future." 

That would have been particularly 
painful, because Lykes last September 
closed some facilities in and near Youngs¬ 
town. Ohio, eliminating 5,000 jobs. Local 
church and civic leaders hope to reopen 
the mills by collecting funds from people 
in the area and getting Government- 
guaranteed loans, but their chances seem 
slim and will be unaffected by last week's 
decision 

B ell’s announcement brought mixed re¬ 
actions from the 15,000 workers re¬ 
maining at various Youngstown Sheet and 
Tube plants in the U.S. While older men 
expressed deep relief that their pensions 
would not be washed out by bankruptcy, 
some younger workers were bitter that the 
Justice Department failed to attach con¬ 
ditions protecting existing jobs. This was 
discussed during the negotiation with the 
companies, but, said a Justice Department 
official, such conditions “would have got 
us into an area beyond our role." 

LTV, which also is a major aerospace 
manufacturer and food processor, is keep¬ 
ing quiet about its postmerger plans, at 
least until after shareholders of both com¬ 
panies vote in late August or early Sep¬ 
tember to approve the linkup. All LTV 
has said is that it will not close Youngs¬ 
town’s Indiana Harbor mill, near Chica¬ 
go, which could feed raw steel to Jones & 
Laughlin’s Hennepin, III., processing 
plant and give the enlarged combine a 
fully integrated facility in the Middle 
West. While the two companies are com¬ 
plementary in some ways, they also have 
redundancies. LTV has promised that the 
merger savings will lead to profits, and 
with that as an objective, most steel peo¬ 
ple expect as a consequence that there 
will be some plant shutdowns. 

Even with extensive streamlining, two 
weak companies will find it difficult to 
equal one strong firm, and Bell's de¬ 
cision could prove to be shortsighted. It 
simply delays yet again long-overdue in¬ 
dustry rationalization and perpetuates the 
old problem of obsolete, high-cost steel 
plants that require special help to com¬ 
pete internationally. ■ 


The Catlleitien'sGo^^ 

T raveling out in AlMrica’a M cattle country, throu^ bwii, I^ttoa^Clol- 
mado, the visitor firotn ffis city facan the other dtle of the eiAOtional story of 
the meat price inBadpn. 

Like almost all UJS, formers, the cattleman is aggrteved. For four years the 
prices that he collects have budded lUce a skk calf, while the costs of everything 
he buys—gasoline, fortilizer, tetrar^cUne for ailing heifors, tractors fimn Fsotia 
and bull semen from Franc^havecBhdjed like com in August. And just When 
he had started to make a comeback, a politically motivated peanut former from 
Georgia cut him off at the knees 1^ lettiing in a lot of imports. 

Urban shoppers, stunned as tlw areat beef prices climbing 4% in AptU alone 
and perhaps another S% in May, should not lifffitly dhnniss this jdaint. To do so 
risks biting the hand that fiwds. The UB. cattleman is the descendant of the ro¬ 
mantic cowboy, and for the most part he preserves those stmried virtues of rug¬ 
gedness, independeiice and davra-to-dark hard work. But he is also a modem 
businessman, worried about cash flow and capital costs and, of coursCt Interest 
rates. Says a typical cattte raiser in Oregon: "My fomtly has bMn in this business 
for three generations, and we haven’t b^n out of debt tor one year.” 

Tens of thousands of cattlemen survived only on the sufferance of country 
bankers fiom 1974 through 1977, when any businessman could see that the cost 
of raising steers and cows was hi^r than the price for selling them. Cattlemen 
cut their herds fit>m 132 million in 1975 to 115 million now, and the iron law of 
supply and demand levied a heavy fine on the supermaiket shopper. When av¬ 
erage prices of beef cuts jumped from $1.63 per lb. in March to $2.09 per lb. in 
June—far foster than the cost of living—Jimmy Carter’s advisers urged him to 
open the import gatm. 

It was then that Dick McDougal, a Lovelock, Nev., rancher who heads the 
National Cattlemen’s Association, flew to Washington to huddle with Robert 
Strauss, the celebrated Texas shooter of the bull. McDougal made this case to 
Carter’s No. 1 inflatiem fighter beef prices have gone Up about as far as they 
will go. So, just let the cattlenran alone, and he uW build up his herds. But if 
more imports come in, the rancher may well reduce his herds still more—and 
prices, after a short dip, will climb throu^ the early 1980s. 

A few days later, Carter raised annual import quotes from 1.3 billion to 1.5 
billion lbs. Now that seemingly encHinous amount works out to 1 lb. per Amer¬ 
ican for the rest of this year and will probably clip a few pennies a pound off ham- 
bur^r. Beef prices in general are expected to level out or decline a bit in the 
months ahead. But the psychological blow to ranchers has been devastating. 
The value of their cattle has dropped $6 billion since Carte’s import decision, 
says McDougal, who adds, “We feel betrayed.” 

Diere have been misunderstandings aplenty in this classic clash, and les¬ 
sons to be learned on all sides. First, the ranchers, who overreacted to a rather 
modest increase in quotas, should recognize that tna trade will ultimately ben¬ 
efit them. America’s potmtial for export to a beef-loving world is enormous, 
and ranchers cannot exploit it while clamoring for rigid quotas. 

Second, the Administration should help cattlmnen to realize that potential 
by ^tting tough with countries that bar beef. If the Japanese reftise to lower 
their high barriers against America’s meat, the U5. can put quotas on Toyotas. 

Third, instead of fighting the other meat exporters, notably the Australians, 
the US. should join with them in pressing for large increases in meat quotas by 
Japan and the Common Market. 

Fourth, the Congress cw reduce the flirmers’ costs by easing some of the 
stri^nt, and sometimes silly, environmental rules that restrict use of her¬ 
bicides, pesticides and fertilfoers. 

Finiffiy, the public can recognize that the fiumer, too, is victimized 1^ in¬ 
flation and stop complaihing so loudly about dm big bite at the meat counter. 









“To be 
conscious 
diatyou are 
ignorant 

of die facts 
isagreat 
step to 
knovdedger 


Benjamin Disraeli 
1804-1881 


Very often ignorance of 
facts simply means igno¬ 
rance of their existence. 

A precautionary step 
in the direction of knowl¬ 
edge for the multinational 
company planning an inter¬ 
national marketing strategy 
is to get in touch with the 
nearest TIME advertising 
sales department. 

There you will find 
facts on cities, countries, 
continents and cultures that 
may prove helpful in draw¬ 
ing up a marketing plan. 

TIME would be de¬ 
lighted to help. 


bit 




apen? 


For multinational marketing 


Is if crazy to love marker pens that 
give you the smoothest, thinnest line 
in town? 

Is it kinky to go buggy over pens 
that feel so right in your hand? 

Is it mad to worship pens with 
clever little metal "collars" to keep 
their plastic points from getting 
squishy'? 

Is it neurotic to adore pens that 
will never skip out on you? 

If it was an ordinary marker pen, 
we'd have to say yes, but with Pilot 
Razor Point, it's only normal. After 
all, It is the best you'il find around. 
Consider its beautiful tip. Nowhere 
else will you find such an extra-fine 
delicate line What's more, it can 
be yours to have and to hold for 
only 69c 

And for those times when you 
want your line a little less delicate, 
consider having a fling with another 
Pilot pen. The sleek fine point Fine- 
liner with the will and fortitude to 
write through carbons. And it can 
be had for a mere 59c. 

If it is sick to love a pen, there 
are millions of doctors, lawyers, cob 
drivers, housewives, bookkeepers, 
students, architects, poets, business 
people, art directors, copywriters, 
stenographers and short story writers 
in this world who must be nuts 

Pilot Corporation of America, 
30 Midland Ave., Port Chester, 

New York 10573. 







THE Srof^OF COCO lOpez 


Once upon a time 
there was no Pina Colada. 


I he heart of the 
coconut has long been an 
important ingredient of 
many delicious desserts in 
the tropical islands. But 
getting to the heart of the 
coconut was a task in itself. 
The sweet, cool,white 
coconut meat was 
protected by a rock-haid, 
shell-like rind. And it had 
to be broken at just the 
right moment, at the peak 
of its flavor; mixed with 
just the right amount of 
pure sugar, to make those 
tempting, exotic dishes 
like "tcmbleque”, "bien- 
me-sabe”, and many others. 

ENTER DON RAMON 

There had to be an 
easier way, and one man 
set out to find it. In his 
small industrial laboratory 
in Puerto Rico, Don Ramon 
Lopez-lrizarry developed 
the original Coco Lopez, 
a delicious homogenized 
cream made from the 
tender meat of the 
coconut, and blended with 
the exact proportion of 
natural sugar, at the right 
combination of pressure 
and temperature to result 
in a pure, smooth coconut 
cream. 

LIMITED PRODUCTION 

But success came 
too suddenly for Don 
Ramon Lopez-lrizarry. 

His production facilities 
were limited to his personal 


efforts. This is when 
Industrias La Famosa, 
Puerto Rico’s largest 
processors of canned 
products, and Don Ramon 
agreed on mutual goals 
The fusion became a 
transcendental success! 

ONLY THREE PEOPLE 
KNOW THE SECRET 

There is only one- 
right moment and way to 
blend the basic ingredients 
that make up the original 
Coco Lopez cream of 
coconut. And this magical 
moment always took place 
in Don Ramon’s kitchen. 
After his agreement with 
Industrias La Famosa, he 
limited the secret of his 
expertise to be shared by 
only two of its 
stockholders. 

(I, M/2 & 2) WHAT IS 
PINA COLADA, REALLY? 

Don Ramon Lopez- 
lrizarry's Coco Lopez had 
earned its place in the 
kitchens of the best 
restaurants and hotels in 
Puerto Rico for about a 
decade, when suddenly it 
became the basis foi a 
fabulous tropical drink 
called "Pina Colada” 
(pronounce: peo-nyah 
coh-Zo/i-dah) that made its 
appearance back in 1967. 

As a matter of fact only 
the original Coco-Lopez 
cream of coconut meets 
the necessary conditions 
of flavor and consistency 
to prepare the perfect 
Pina Colada. Quite a few 


bartenders and part-time 
mixers claim to be the 
inventors of this "national 
drink of the tropics”. But 
there’s no doubt that this 
unique combination of 
Coco Lopez coconut 
cream, pineapple |uice 
and Puerto Rican Rum 
turns out to be the most 
lefreshing natural tiopical 
cocktail you’ll ever have. 
The basic Pina Colada 
loimula (1, 1-1/2 & 2) 
has not been improved 


upon’ 


ADEPTS GROW BY 
THE THOUSANDS. 

Coco Lopez fans 
have taken it into over 50 
countries around the 
world. Right now, here in 
the U.S., with over three 
hundred distributors, you 
arc as close to Coco Lopez 
as your nearest supermarket. 
Coco Lopez brings the 
tropics for you to sip. 

Enjoy the original 
Pina Colada! 

iSALUD! 


Coco Lopez Imports, Inc., Pikesville, Miryland 21208 O 1977 . Industrias La Famosa, Bayi 




mai^ moremilliaiis 
would gohungry. 



Millions of people around the world already don’t get enough to eat. 
Without chemicals, the problem would be much worse. 

We need chemical fertilizers to add nitrogen to the soil. Chemical weed¬ 
killers and insecticides to help save the 45 percent of the world’s food 
production now being destroyed by weeds, insects and other pests. 

Some people think that anything grown with chemicals is “bad.” And 
anything grown naturally is “good.” Yet nature itself is a chemical process. 
(Interestingly, your body cannot tell whether a chemical was made in the 
laboratory or was made by Mother Nature.) 

So the real need is to differentiate between safe uses for chemicals and 
potentially dangerous ones. 

No chemical is totally safe, all the time, everywhere. The challenge is to 
use them properly. To help make life a lot more livable. ® Mon'janio Company 1977 

For a freelHX)kk*texplaininji the risks and benefits of eheinicKls, mail to: 

Monsanto, 800 N. LindiK'rjrh Hlvd., St. Ivouis. Mo. OJOfiO. Dept. A‘tNA-Tl 

Name_ 

Without chemicals, 
Zip—,_ life itself would be 


Address_ 

City & state. 


Monsanto 



CMef Judgo Irvtiig KauhnaiK A need to know "tlw dynamics of litlgatkMi” 


Speedier Justice 

I- 

Second Circuit shows the way 

S ue or be sued has become the Amer 
ican way of life, as court calendars 
stretch out like Depression breadlines. 
Months, even years, can pass before a suit 
is heard, much less appealed or resolved. 
So the achievement of the U S. Court of 
Appeals for the Second Circuit is rare and 
laudable. While the backlog of cases piled 
up in the ten other U.S. Appeals Courts 
has risen since 1974 from 3,757 to 8,243, 
for the fifth year in a row the Second Cir¬ 
cuit wUl have disposed of all cases that 
were ready for a hearing. 

The key to this eflTiciency is not less lit¬ 
igation or less crime, but a tight rein on 
dilatory lawyers through strict scheduling 
and the establishment of prtKedures to cut 
out unessential steps. Sometimes hearing 
the appeal itself is unnecessary. U nder the 
court’s civil appeals managemeni plan, 
opposing lawyers are routinely brought to¬ 
gether to explore the possibility of settling 
the case before the circuit court judges will 
even hear it. As a result, the number of 
cases settled or withdrawn before hearing 
last year in the Second was one-third 
higher than in the other circuits. If the 
case goes forward, further separation of 
wheat from legal chaff occurs. Purely 
technical motions that may obscure issues 
or delay hearings are quickly resolved. In 
simpler cases, lawyers are urged to make 
their points in typewritten ‘ letter briefs" 
of no more than ten pages. 

The prime mover behind these re¬ 
forms is Irving R. Kaufman, who was ap¬ 
pointed chief judge of the Second in 1973. 
Kaufman is a believer in the “British tra¬ 
dition of orality.” Because he and his col¬ 
leagues favor “eyeball situations between 
attorneys and judges.” the Second allows 


oral argument in more than 90% of its 
cases (vs. an average of 70% in the other 
circuits). But the flow of advocacy may 
be quickly cut off if the judges find it rep¬ 
etitious or unessential. Judges in the Sec¬ 
ond often decide appeals directly from the 
bench, simply stating their reasons and 
dispensing with written opinions. 

Kaufman and the other Second Cir¬ 
cuit judges have had some help from law¬ 
yers themselves. The bulk of the cases in 
the Second, which covers Vermont and 
Connecticut as well as New York, involve 
New York City problems and are argued 
by the generally able and responsive 
memben of the New York bar. 

If the celerity of the Second Circuit is 
so far unique among U.S. appeals courts, 
it is not because other judges have not ex¬ 
plored new ways of clearii^ their dockets. 
On the West Coast, the Ninth Circuit has 
experimented with efficiency controls. 
But its sheer geographic size—it runs from 
Arizona to Alaska to Guam—makes uni¬ 
form procedure difficult to impose and 
spreads the circuit’s 13 judges thin. The 
Fifth, which covers many Southern states, 
is the busiest of the circuits, handling al¬ 
most 30% of all federal appeals. Fifth 
judges have taken even more draconian 
time-saving measures than the Second. 
Under its “summary calendar system.” 
oral argument is eliminated in about half 
the cases. 

Many judicial reformers see more 
judges as the answer to judicial overload. 
Judge Kaufman’s nine-judge circuit has 
had help from eight semiretired senior 
judges. But, says Kaufman, “Nothing irri¬ 
tates me more than to hear that the sole 
‘cure’ is more judges. Of course there 
should be more, but they should be judges 
who know something about the dynamics 
of litigation and how to streamline the 
process.” Given the Second’s enviable ef¬ 
ficiency. few will di^nt. ■ 


Francisco’s Sunset district Photographed 
last summer by investigators for the city’s 
consumer-fraud unit, the sign has just cost 
the landlords a $4,000 fine. The penalty, 
agreed to by court-approved settlement, 
was the first under a three-year-old San 
Francisco law prohibiting apartment 
owners from refusing to rent to families 
with children. 

The law is a response to a growing , 
U.S. phenomenon that American families 
find more and more intolerable. As the 
single-family house becomes a more pro¬ 
hibitively expensive American dream, 
more young families are forced to live in 
apartments. In cities with a low vacancy 
rate like San Francisco (2%) and Los An¬ 
geles (3%), landlords can pick and choose 
among tenants. Increasingly, the choice 
is “adults only” Such restrictions suit old¬ 
er couples who have raised their children, 
like quiet and do not want to trip over roll¬ 
er skates on the landing, as well as many 
singles who feel the mere presence of chil¬ 
dren will cramp their swinging life-style. 
The policy also makes economic sense to 
landlords for whom tenants’ children can 
create maintenance problems. But what 
are young parents to do? Says Dora Ash¬ 
ford, director of the Los Angeles Fair 
Housing for Children Coalition: “People 
with children are a desperate class of rent¬ 
er right now.” 

A t least six states—New York, New 
Jersey, Delaware, Illinois, Michigan 
and Massachusetts—have found it neces¬ 
sary to ban housing discrimination | 
against families with children. In most 
stales, though, a landlord can legally evict 
a tenant for the “crime” of childbearing 
At least that is what happened in Cal¬ 
ifornia to Stephen and Lois Wolfson after 
they had a child last year. Forced to 
leave their $425-a-month apartment in 
Los Angeles’ Marina del Rey, they fought 
the eviction in municipal court and lost. 
Now they live in a condominium at rough¬ 
ly twice the cost of their old apartment, 
and are appealing the case under Cal¬ 
ifornia civil rights law. If they win, a lot 
of ADUI.TS ONLY signs will comc down, 
at least in California- an estimated 60% 
of Los Angeles apartments do not rent 
to children, a figure that climbs to 75% 
for apartments under $450 a month and 
up to 80% in the city’s much sought- 
after West Side. Elsewhere in the coun¬ 
try, percentages vary enormously. In over¬ 
built Atlanta, less than 30% of the 
apartments are for adults. But in New 
Orleans, with its 90% occupancy rate, at 
three out of four apartments no children 
need apply. ■ 











Uving 


Dressing Down in Sloppy Chic 

The rumpled, crumpled, wrinkled, crinkled look 


i t was said of Columnist Heywood Broun 
that he resembled an unmade bed. This 
summer that dubious sartorial distinction 
is being emulated by fashion-conscious 
men and women from Fifth Avenue to 
Rodeo Drive. The look could be called 
Sloppy Chic. Its adherents insist that the 
clothes they wear be made of natural 
fibers—cotton, linen, silk—and that they 
look natural; unstructured, unlined, un¬ 
starched, impressed. Their aim is to look 
carefree not careless, modish not messy, 
though the distinction may at times be 



Calvin Klein’s uniliwd cotton outfit 


The Annie Hallmark for this summer. 

more in the eye of the wearer than the be¬ 
holder. “This year,” says a buyer at Chi¬ 
cago's I. Magnin, “wrinkled is rich.” 

For women, the Annie Hallmark is 
tailored blazers, skirts and wrinkly fab¬ 
rics, as exemplified in Calvin lUein's 
spring/summer collection. The paradox 
is that classic clothes end up looking like 
thrift shop purchases within a few steamy 
hours. One of the hottest—or coolest 
—fabrics around is Indian gauze, dyed 
with eggplant, salTron. cucumber and oth¬ 
er natural substances, maybe even curry 

o 


powder. Indian fabrics were among the 
highlights of a huge sales promotion of In¬ 
dian merchandise mounted by Manhat¬ 
tan's Bloomingdale’s last April. The ma¬ 
terial is so popular in New England that 
the Rhode Island-based. 80-store Tou- 
raine chain expects to sell 50,000 Indian 
gauze garments this season and regularly 
dispatches a buyer to the subcontinent to 
snare supplies. 

Going from unisex to unsex. The 
Lodge At Harvard Square, with 17 New 
England outlets, sells its women custom¬ 
ers huge quantities of old-fashioned men’s 
chino pants, whose seats rapidly become 
modishly baggy on distaff derrifcres. 

Buttoned-down American men. of 
course, are dourly and durably resistant 
to the whims of fashion; but they too are 
succumbing in increasing numbers to the 
“schlepped in" look. When Wilkes Bash- 
ford, San Francisco’s priciest men’s store, 
ran full-page ads featuring a man whose 
linen suit looked as if it had escaped from 
a disaster movie, it was a sellout. Italy’s 
Giorgio Armani is generally acknowl¬ 
edged to be the greatest evangelist of male 
unkempt. A disarming, blue-eyed Mila¬ 
nese, Armani, 43, is a canny tailor who 
knows precisely what each fabric can do 
and undo. Though Italians call his style 
// Look Inglese —to which stiff upper-col¬ 
lared Englishmen might well object—Ar¬ 
mani has managed to steer the national 
aspiration to la bellafigura toward an im¬ 
age of bohemian nonchalance. His bel- 
lows-pocketed, unlined suits are sellouts 
in the U.S. at prices ranging from $475 
to $650 

C onscious dishevelment is a far cry 
from the bandbox-fresh, polyester- 
crisp image that men and women, par¬ 
ticularly men, have cultivated for so long. 
Yet in a way the rumpled, crumpled look 
is a logical extension of the recent trend 
toward self-liberation in fashion. “People 
today are willing to be comfortable, both 
physically and socially,” says David Tes- 
sler, owner of San Francisco’s City Island 
Dry Goods Co. boutique. “’They have no 
use for constraints or formality.” Fash¬ 
ion Savant Geraldine Stutz, president of 
Manhatun’s Henri Bendel, declares not 
only that “the wrinkle is the apogee of ca¬ 
sual dressing” but also that it is “the ul¬ 
timate declaration of independence, the 
last statement of revolt against fashion 
dictatorship.” 

Not every woman or man chooses to 
revolt. While gauze-gazers in an office 
may not mind that a woman has gone 
from the synthetic to the slept-in look, 
the aspiring businessman who shows up 
for work in such deshabille may soon find 


that his future is as unstructured as his 
suit. Europeans, on the other hand, have 
never looked askance at a wrinkled, rum¬ 
pled garment as worn by the likes oi 
Charles de Gaulle or Sophia Loren. Clear¬ 
ly. though, U.S. tastes are changing. In 
time, Americans may even perceive the 
beauty in a wrinkled face. ■ 

Caviar Emptor 

Welcome A. transmontanus! 

T he sturgeon, one of the biggest, ug¬ 
liest and most primitive of ail fish, 
would be only an evolutionary oddity were 
it not for the million little black globules 
nestled in the average female's ovarii. If 
Mama is called Acipensefhuso and comes 
from the Black Sea or the Caspian, her 
eggs may wind up in the U.S. as Iranian 
or Russian beluga caviar worth $200 a 
pound. The good news is that federal aid, 
abetted by academic enterprise, private 
initiative and a dash of Iron Curtain in¬ 
trigue, may soon put this exquisite fishy 
fudge on middle-income toast. 

The bearer of these tidings is A. trans¬ 
montanus, the big Pacific sturgeon. A sis-, 
ter under the skin to the Black Sea species, 
it runs naturally up California’s Sacra¬ 
mento River. (In the 19th century, stur¬ 
geon were so plentiful in East Coast rivers 
that the U.S. exported vast quantities of 
caviar to Europe.) These overlooked aris¬ 
tocrats have been extracted from the 
stream by the University of California at 
Davis, which plans to breed them in vast 
ponds like those used in the South to grow 
the plebeian catfish. The Le Carrd ele¬ 
ment enters with Serge Doroshov. 42, who 
helped develop the advanced Soviet aqua- 
cultural. or fish-farming, program; he de¬ 
fected to the U.S. last year and joined the 
Davis staff. Among other things. Acade¬ 
mician Doroshov discovered a way to 
speed up the sturgeon's maturity cycle, 
from 15 to 20 years to four to six years. At 
Davis, internationally renowned for its re¬ 
search into food and wine, officials expect 
to receive federal money for a $500,000 pi¬ 
lot hatchery. 

Capitalism swam in with Swedish- 
bom Mats and Daphne Engstrom, whose 
California Sunshine Inc. has worked for 
two years to make caviar pearls of Davis- 
raised A. transmontanus eggs. One day last 
week the California consortium trans¬ 
formed the U.S. Senate’s Mike Mansfield 
Room into a caviarteria. The guests en¬ 
thusiastically downed 20 lbs. of caviar and 
30 lbs. of smoked sturgeon as well as 70 
bottles of California champagne. A cav¬ 
iar connoiraeur from Time, Correspon¬ 
dent Gregory Wierzynski, was on hand; 
on a scale of 1 to iO, he rated the West 
Coast product at 8. The price? If you crave 
caviar, you shouldn’t Imve to ask, but it 
may cost from one-third to one-half as 
mu^ as the imported stuff. ■ 





People 


In a dry run it refused to 
start, but by parade time the 
1903 Model A was purring 
nicely. The driver, William Clay 
Ford, younger brother of Henry 
II, led 75 Ford cars through 
Dearborn, Mich., to celebrate 
the company’s 75th anniver¬ 
sary. For Ford, 53, known to 
sports fans as the owner of 
the Detroit Lions, the parade 
was his first public appearance 
as chairman of the company’r 
executive committee. How 
does William feel about his 
new job’’ “Unless somebixly in¬ 
vents a day with more than 
24 hours." he says, “more time 
at the company means less 
time with the Lions.” 


It was billed as the First 
White House iz:u Festival 


—and it probably won't be the 
last. As Dizzy Gillespie and his 
host hammed it up last week. 
Herbie Hancock, Euble Blake, Or¬ 
nette Coleman and 35 or so 
other ja« stars played for a 
throng of guests on the White 
House lawn. Later. Carter war¬ 
bled Gillespie s famous refrain. 
“Salt peanuts, salt peanuts ' 
Asked Gillespie: “Would you 
like to go on the road with 
us?” Joked Carter: “After to¬ 
night. I may have to.” 


Is the sheik chic? Not ac¬ 
cording to the residents of Bev¬ 
erly Hills, who have been 
aghast at the $2.4 million man¬ 
sion that Saudi Arabia's SheHc 
Mohammad al Fassi painted 
blue-green and refurbished 
in rococo kitsch. To appease 


the neighbors, Mohammad’s 
father Sheik Shams Aldein al 
Fassi gave a housewarming for 
1.000 or so and showed off 
the improvements: a bathroom 
decorated with pornographic 
posters, a basement disco¬ 
theque. a circular master bed 
that revolves at the press of a 
button and stuffed life-size 
camels “In my religion, you 
take care of your neighbors,” 
said the Sheik, who showed 
his good faith by serving cham¬ 
pagne, Maine lobsters, shish- 
kebab and 30 lbs. of imported 
caviar. 


Sparring with the Kremlin 
is not easy (Just ask Jimmy Car¬ 
ter). but Muhammad All figured 
it was worth a round At the in¬ 
vitation of the Soviets, the ex¬ 


champ toured the U.S.S.R. for 
ten days. Although he missed 
TV and cheeseburgers, he 
enjoyed early morning jogs 
through Red Square. “1 never 
saw a people so peaceful and 
orderly, ” he said. Looking a 
paunchy 235 lbs., he also lum¬ 
bered through two-round ex¬ 
hibition matches with three 
top Soviet heavyweights. The 
highlight of the trip was a 35- 
minute interview with Soviet 
President Leonid Brezhnev. Re¬ 
called Ali: “He gave me a hug, 
and I gave him a hug. Ali he 
talked was peace, peace, peace. 
1 felt like the black President 
of the U.S.” 


On the Record 

Jimmy Breslln, author (44).' 
“The No 1 reason any profes¬ 
sional writes is to pay the bills. 
This isn’t the Lawn Tennis As¬ 
sociation, where you play just 
for the thrill of it” 

Selii Ozawa, musical director of 
the Boston Symphony Orches¬ 
tra. who recently became the 
first foreigner in many years to 
conduct concerts m China: 
“IThe Chinese! are dry, they 
are thirsty. Anything 1 said, 
they played it. I almost felt 
worried because 1 am not 
Brahms himself. ” 

Sir Laurence Olivier, actor; 
“Acting is a masochistic form 
of exhibitionism It is not quite 
the occupation of an adult.” 
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Cinema 


Warren Beatty Strikes Again 

In Heaven Can Wait, he produces, acts, directs, writes—and gets the girl 


H e is a millionaire many times over but lives in two small, 
slovenly kept hotel rooms He travels with the fastest 
crowd in the country but rarely drinks and never snorts 
or smokes. He is offered the best jobs in his profession 
but turns most of them down His idea of sin is to eat ice cream. 
His idea of a great time is to talk on the phone. His idea of heav¬ 
en is to spend hours debating the pros and cons of Proposition 
13. He wears dirty jeans three days in a row, chews vitamin 
pills and remembers everything. He makes coast-to-coast plane 
reservations for six consecutive flights, then misses all of them. 
Almost the only appurtenance consonant with his celebrity is 
an address book Don Juan would envy As one of his best friends 
puts it. "He can be an idiot, and he can be brilliant The thing 
is, whatever he does, he d(.>es it bigger than the others do it. It’s 
his appetite. His appetite is epic. He looks at the world, and 
there are things in it he wants. There are things he must do. 
There are people he must have. His appetite is enormous, and 
he has a wonderful time getting what he wants ' 

The life-style may be odd. the methods unorthodox, but War¬ 
ren Beatty gets what he wants. And it almost invariably works 
—^and sells. No actor of his generation, not Bedford or Nich¬ 
olson. has been a star half as long as Beatty has. Few in the 
film industry make as much money. No one can do so many of 
the jobs required to create a successful film as he. In the most vis¬ 
ible function, acting, Beatty, unlike Travolta or De Niro, began 
at the top. He has been a sensation ever since he first appeared 
on the screen, in Splendor in the Grass. 17 years ago. 

He also revels in his life. Having no strong family ties, he 
goes wherever he wants whenever he wants. Having no strong 
compulsion to work, he takes off months to hop around the 
world, read, dabble in politics and consort with beautiful and in¬ 


teresting women (He has made only 15 movies in 18 years.) 
While other stars hang out with one another in Malibu, Beatty 
moves and mingles with the "right” people. He has had break¬ 
fast with Henry Kissinger in San Clemente and dined back in 
town with Vladimir llorowit^. He has numbered among his 
friends the likes of Lillian Heilman, Robert F. Kennedy, Hu¬ 
bert Humphrey. George McGovern and Jerry Brown The count¬ 
less women in his life have included Natalie Wood. Julie Chris¬ 
tie and his current flame. Diane Keaton 

With all this going on. he might well show signs of wear, 
but at 41. Beatty has the lotiks of a crown prince. He carries his 6- 
ft. 2-in. frame like a youth of 20. Maybe there are a few crows’- 
feci around Beatty’s bedroom eyes and a small bald spot, but 
these are minor imperfections. When people lead charmed lives, 
they age remarkably well. Explains Beatty’s friend. Screenwrit¬ 
er Robert Towne (Shampoo): "People say you don’t learn from 
success but from your failures. Warren learns from success." 

This week fortune is ready to smile on Beatty yet another 
time. Heaven Can Wait, his new film, opens at 625 theaters na¬ 
tionwide and is almost sure to be the most popular entertain¬ 
ment of the summer. A remake of a classic Hollywood comedy 
called Here Comes Mr. Jordan (1941), Heaven Can Wait is a 
light, screwball fantasy about a Los Angeles Rams quarterback 
(Beatty) who dies and comes back to life as an eccentric mil¬ 
lionaire. The movie has everything going for it: big laughs, pop¬ 
ulist politics, billowy sequences set in heaven, a murder plot, a 
climactic Super Bowl game, a supporting cast of choice comic ac¬ 
tors (Charles Grodin, Dyan Cannon, Jack Warden) and, best of 
all, a touching (but P.G.) romance between the hero and Co- 
Star Julie Christie, who communicate largely through passion¬ 
ate eye contact, the heat of which has not been felt since Clark 












the Wind. From begigning to end, for kids I 
and adults, Heaven Can Wait is nonstop ■ 
—and blissfully uncomplicated—pleasure. I 

Beatty is not only the star of Heaven Can I 
Wait but the co-writer (with Elaine May), co- I 
director (with Buck Henry) and pr^ucer. I 
Having already produced two smash hits in 1 
his only previous tries, Bonnie and Clyde (1967) ' 
and Shampoo (1975), Beatty must now be re¬ 
garded as a major film maker as well as a star. 
“.He is really a perfect producer,” says Arthur 
Penn, who directed ^nnie and Clyde. “He 
makes everyone demand the best of themselves. 
Warren stays with a picture through editing, 
mixing and scoring; he plain works harder than 
anyone else 1 have ever seen." 


T he job of producing Heaven Can Wait be¬ 
gan over a year ago. Beatty was gearing 
up for two massive projects, film bi¬ 
ographies of Billionaire Howard Hughes 
and John Reed, the messianic leftist author (Ten ' 

Days That Shook the World). Then Beatty decid¬ 
ed to make a simpler movie first. “1 thought 1 bel¬ 
ter do a nice yarn with a strong narrative," he says. 

"and Heaven Can Wait is all plot.” Since the hero 
of Here Comes Mr. Jordan is a boxer. Beatty con¬ 
sidered the film a good vehicle for Muhammad Ali. 
a friend whom he regards as a potential movie star. 

But Ali had a couple of fights on his schedule, and ^ 
Beatty cast himself as the hero instead. "I couldn't 
see myself as a boxer," he says, “but I had been a foot¬ 
ball player as a kid. So I changed it." 

After commissioning and polishing Elaine May's 
screenplay. Beatty got to work on casting. Possibly 
the hardest role to fill was that of Mr. Jordan, a heav- 
enly bureaucrat played by Claude Rains in 1941. both 
Cary Grant and former Senator Eugene McCarthy 
were talked about for the part before it went to James 
Mason. Only at the last minute did Beatty decide to try 
directing for the first time. “I asked Mike INicholsl 
and Arthur [Penn], but they were busy.” he says. "Then 

I thought the next best thing would be to do it myself” _ 

But Beatty, who becomes deadly serious when working. 
decided he needed a co-director to keep the movie from 
becoming ponderous. Buck Henry got the job. as well as 
the on-screen role of Mr. Jordan's celestial assistant. It 
was not an easy experience "We had plenty of disagree- 
ments, but they weren't violent." says Henry. "When War- 
ren wants to do something his way. he has it all figured 
out. So you goddamn well better be prepared to argue 
your case if you differ with him " 

What began as a throwaway film became, for Beatty, 
an exhausting effort. As he told Time West Coast Bureau 
Chief William Rademaekers in his reporting on Beatty "1 
was looking for fun. but it took more time and work than 1 
thought. The essence of producing is to get a good collab¬ 
orative mix of talent. Yet, no matter what you do, a film is 
still a film—a couple of hours of moments, some good, some 
bad, and you have to replace the bad with the good " Only 
days before its opening, Beatty was in New York City re¬ 
fining the details of his movie's release. “Anyone who would 
make films and ignore the final phase—how it's projected on 
the screen, the speakers in the theater—is not realistic," he 
says. “You can put in years and have the entire thing erased 
by a light bulb. As the pnxlucer. I have nobody to blame but 
myself if the movie doesn't come off.” 

There is unlikely to be much blame in the case of Heaven 
Can Wait. Besides contributing a likable and funny perfor¬ 
mance as the movie's hero, Beatty has brought out the best in 
his collaborators. May’s work on the script is her wittiest since 


Scenes from Heaven Cen Wait: Beatty In heaven, with Julie Christie, 
as captain of Industiy, at the Super Bowl 
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f txoty with fliuanthropic jokes about, nvjney, 
maiTiage and adultery that are not in the 
old film. Grodin and Cannon, who have May’s 
sharpest lines, give impeccable, dry comic 
I performances. Some of the humor—involving 
tetty butlers and rough football players—is 
knockabout, but the gags never go on too long. 
Nor do the co-directors ignore the poignancy 
of their tale. Though the film is set almost en- 
I tirely in modern Los Angeles, it never gives 
the audience time to question its fantastic prem¬ 
ise or its hopelessly romantic conviction that 
love can triumph over class differences, phys¬ 
ical metamorphoses and even death. It is the 
' first film Beatty has produced with a happy end¬ 
ing. and. as he says. "Let's face it, what makes 
you feel good about the movie is that it says you're 
not going to die.” 

I The old-fashioned appeal of Heaven Can 
Wait gives the film some of its glow. It is easy to 
imagine Beatty spending his boyhood watching 
double features at the neighborhood movie pal¬ 
ace. That was not the case. Growing up in Rich- 
I mond and later Arlington. Va.. Beatty (then spelled 
with one t) was a bookworm. His father, a high 
school principal, taught him to read at the age of 
four. He had a formidable sister. Shirley MacLaine 
(MacLean is Mrs. Beaty's maiden name) Three 
years older than Warren, she was the tomboy. To¬ 
day she feels that both children were greatly influ¬ 
enced by the powerful personalities of their parents: 
—"Dad had this Southern talent of commanding at- 
tention in any room with his storytelling; Mom would 
react to him in an intense way Though not social or 
gregarious, they were like a vaudeville team at home, 
and Warren and I would sit there and watch It made 
both of us rather shy. and one of our quests in life has 
been to overcome that shyness with selLexpression." 

As a teen-ager. Warren thpew away the bixiks He 
was only a fair student but was captain of his high 
school football team and president of his class. He quit 
Northwestern University after his freshman year and 
moved to New York to study acting. Then as now. Beat- 
' ty kept professional distance between himself and his sis¬ 
ter. He told interviewers that “nobody likes to be in 
somebody else's shadow.” He was also far from certain 
^^B that he wanted the flashy career she already had 

"I wanted to be a stage director—that was legiti¬ 
mate'" says Beatty, "and 1 wanted to write for the the¬ 
ater 1 sort of backed into acting as a way of learning the 
theater ” In New York in the late 'SOs. he worked at odd 
jobs, such as playing “bad cocktail piano" at a dim mid¬ 
town club. After appearing in a few stock and live tele¬ 
vision productions, he got a screen test with Director Josh¬ 
ua Logan: another novice movie actor. Jane Fonda, 
auditioned with Beatty. Nothing came of it. but three 
months later MGM offered Beatty a five-year contract at 
J4(X) a week. He moved to Hollywood and. at 22. sired up 
the pitfalls of the studio system in record time. Without 
ever unpacking his bags, he borrowed money to buy his 
way out of MGM Back in New York, he landed a sup¬ 
porting role in a William Inge play, /I Loss of Roses. Though 
the show flopped on Broadway, Elia Kazan happened to see 
it. "1 liked Warren nght away,” the director recalls now "He 
was awkward in a way that was attractive. He was very, very 
ambitious. He had a lot of hunger, as all the stars do when 
they are young." Kazan signed Beatty immediately for Splen¬ 
dor in the Grass: to this day, Kazan remains Warren’s favorite 
director 

Even before movie audiences got their first glimpse of Beat¬ 
ty, he was starring in Hollywood gossip oelumns. Nominally en- 


WHh Natalie Wood In Sphndar, Jidlo Christie bi McCabe, Faye Oun- 
' mray and Cone Hackman In Bonuh, MIe Christie In Shampoo 
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gaged to Actress Joan Collins. Beatty earned on a public affair 
with Splendor Co-Star Natalie Wood. It broke up her marriage 
to Actor Robert Wagner, though they later remarried. (A few 
years later Director Peter Hall named Beatty the corespondent | 
in a divorce suit against Leslie Caron ) Beatty was notorious as j 
a rake, and not of the garden variety, by the time his first film , 
opened Atthetime. his feelings about his profession were mixed . 

"When I would fly in from Europe." he recalls, "it was cm- ■ 
barrasstng for me to put‘actor’on my landing card." i 

Beatty followed Splendor with a string of movies— The Ro- : 
man Spring of Mrs. Stone. AH Fall Down. Lilith —that turned ' 
out to be disappointments, but enlarged Beatty's image Along ! 
the way, he earned a reputation for being hard on directors "If ! 
the director was indecisive, Warren would abstilutely destroy | 

: him." says Robert Towne.j He'd ask so many questions—and j 
he can ask more questions than any three-year-old—that the di- ' 
rector didn't know whether he was coming or going. I think War- j 
ten's drive to be a producer was that he feared he would get i 
into more films where the perscin in authority didn't quite know j 
what he was doing " Beatty agrees "Once I became interested | 
in stories and getting stories told. 1 realized I had to be a pro- | 
ducer to get them told in the right way," ■ 

M M JBith Bonnie and Clyde. Beatty's chance to tell a story | 

MjBMin his own way arrived He didn't fool around. “He ! 

■■■V found the script and brought it to me." says Director i 
" ■ Penn "He put together the financing and did the cast- ; 
ing jointly with me Warren is a great fighter. Warner Bros | 
didn't like Bonnie and Clyde and released it poorly Warren got { 
in there and reorganized the advertising and the release pat- I 
tern. He made himself a real pain in the ass to the people at War- i 
ner's 'Why do we have to deal with this good-looking actor '' i 
was their attitude People didn't recognize him as the superior i 
businessman he is. They do now The results of his efforts were [ 
absolutely electrifying " | 

To say the least. Bonnie and Clyde became a classic of '60s \ 
pop culture and the year's highest grossing film. Beatty became 1 
an international culture hero Visiting France after the movie 
opened there, he found that "people everywhere were dressed I 

Having a wonderful tbna: with Julia Christie (1975); IMcbelle Phillips (1975); Diane Keaton (1978) 


like Bonnie and Clyde; it was the pervasive theme " .And Beat¬ 
ty was celebrated as its prophet At hant nionde parties in Paris, 
he recalls, "you would be seated at a table with Maurice Che- 
valiei on one side, Arthur Rubinstein on the other and Mr. and 
Mrs Pompidou across the candlesticks Thei'e were old men 
with beautiful young girls—not one but clusters of them There 
were women dripping jewels, and somehow you felt, this will 
never come again " He had just turned 30 

After the Bonnie and Clyde hysteria died down. Beatty act¬ 
ed only occasionally. His single memorable performance was 
m Robert Altman's McCabe and Mrs Millei 1 1971 1, it was also 
his first appearance opposite Julie Chiisiic. who had been the 
most important woman in his life since 1965 

Beatty was draw n into politics by Viet Nam and Bobby Ken¬ 
nedy in 1968 He took a year and a half oil' to work for the 72 
Democratic ticket George McGovern was impressed by his new¬ 
found fund raiser's seriousness "Warren not only cares about is¬ 
sues. but his judgment is very perceptive " Mostly to be avail¬ 
able for McGovern, Beatty rejected a numbei of major films. 
The Godfather. The tVay IVe IVeie. The Great Cai.shy and The 
Sling Once the campaign was ovei. Beatty got to work pro¬ 
ducing and starring in Shampoo, a trenchant social comedy 
about a randy Beverly Hills hairdresser Its sexual frankness 
was almost as hotly debated as the violence in Bonnie and Clyde, 
but It was enormously successful 

These days Beatty continues to pursue his thice obsessions 
- -movies, politics and women—in about equal measure His 
base for the past dozen years has been his apartment high in 
the Beverly Wilshire Hotel The suite, aptly named "tl Es¬ 
condido" (The Hideaway), is a mess HalTeaten room-service 
sandwiches, old magazines, scripts, books and political journals 
lie in heaps throughout the living rtxim- the place looks more 
like the office of the editor of a liberal weekly than the salon of 
a movie star. Beatty, who likes to wcai old jeans and open 
shirts, slips in and out of the Wilshire through the garage 

Two and a half years ago, Beatty began building a mansion 
near his pal Jack Nicholson's spread on Mulholland Drive; there 
isn't a soul in Hollywood who believes that Beatty will ever j 
move into it. "There's no anchor in Warren's life." observes j 








one friend. "Warren is always on the go,” says Arthur Penn. 

"He travels light and takes one small suitcase from coast to 
coast. I guess you'd call him a very rich migrant worker.” Last 
week Beatty arrived in New York to organize the advance 
screenings of Heaven Can Wail and harass the Paramount sales 
force with endless queries. It took the elegant Carlyle Hotel 
two days to determine whether or not he had actually checked 
into his suite. At one point a maid burst into his room, found 
Beatty on the telephone and complained: “Nobody has slept in 
the bed again. I want to know—are you going to stay here to¬ 
night?” Finally Beatty sheepishly threw up his hands and an¬ 
nounced, “Well, It looks like this hotel has blown my cover.” 

Such tales about Beatty are legion. He rarely, if ever, is on 
time for any kind of appointment; Agent Sue Mongers, a friend 
inured to his late arrivals, says she now “plans buffet enter¬ 
taining if Warren is coming to one of my parties.” Wealth makes 
him uncomfortable. He would rather hear Mabel Mercer sing 
in a quiet club than boogie at Regine's; he owns a Cartier watch, 
but prefers to wear a Timex. An articulate man who refuses to I that mi 
use either Hollywood lingo or the latest L. A. hip- 
speak, Beatty likes to take long pauses in the 
I middle ofsentences to make sure that he doesn't 
I say more than he intends. In action, he is fast 
I and effective. Lillian Heilman describes Beatty 
i as a “foul-weather friend,” the first person to 
call in a crisis. Says Mike Nichols: "He can 
make 65 calls in three hours and plan anything" 

Beatty is also a health-food enthusiast and, as 
Nichols notes, “a postgraduate hypochondriac.” 

He tells of the time that Beatty crossed wires 
making a call and overheard two strangers dis¬ 
cussing the symptoms of a friend who was about 
to have her gall bladder removed. Beatty lis¬ 
tened and then broke in: “Hey. she doesn't have 
gall bladder problems, she should be tested for 
hypoglycemia,” Sure enough, he proved to be 
right. 

I n business, Beatty is a tough operator. He 
will collect industry gossip without offering 
his sources any information in return. Says 
Beatty “You never really know whether you 
are being perceived as a monster if you are a 
star." A few of his colleagues do see him that 
way. Says one highly respected studio head: 

“Warren won’t make commitments and nego¬ 
tiates forever, trying to get his fees up. 1 wouldn’t 
wish a negotiation with him on anyone. " Buck 
Henry takes a more benevolent view; "Beatty Shirley and Warren In 1942 
is psychotic about the possibility of overlooking Vaudeville at home. 
anything If he could, he would be up in the pro¬ 
jection booth of the theater showing his movie, pushing the pro- James I 
jectionist aside, still trying to cut or add frames, humming music eroticisi 
he might have forgotten to include in the sound track. 'Easy- self-effa 
going’ is not a quality he has. You know how Presidents age in of- Heaven 
fice? If Beatty were President, either he would be dead after the 
first year or the country would be dead, because his attention to 
detail is maniacal " 

His romantic commitments are. as ever, ephemeral. Says 
his sister: "Neither of us would have a conventional marriage be¬ 
cause of the intensity of the marriage we witnessed every day 
as children. We need more breathing room in our lives. I can't 
imagine Warren with children. When he first met my daugh¬ 
ter, he examined her quietly as though she were just a specimen 
of human life instead of his niece." 

Some friends find their relationships with Beatty one-sided. 

But women who have had flings with Beatty speak of him more 
often with amusement than rancor. One survivor of a brief af¬ 
fair recalls; “He doesn't just want to seduce you but to quite lit¬ 
erally charm the pants off you. He tells you you’re fabulous and 
laughs at all your jokes. When we first met, we spent six hours 
talking about politics and articles in The Atlantic and sex and 
show business and Julie Christie. He's so in love with himself 



that it's contagious. He’s very funny. I certainly don’t regret 
knowing him.” Actress Lee Grant, a longtime Bratty watcher, 
feels that "Warren’s conquests of women are not totally suc¬ 
cessful. His percentage is about fifty-fifty. Those he can’t con¬ 
quer don't want to be part of a crowd—one of Warren’s girls. 
But the Peter Pan quality in Warren is very attractive to some. 
He teachfes them to fly, and they have extraordinary experi¬ 
ences with him. Then they grow up and go on, and he keeps fly¬ 
ing. Like Peter Pan, he always comes back to another little girl 
who's ready to fly off with him to never-never land.” 

y now Beatty is used to having others theorize about 
him, though press accounts still test his not inconsid¬ 
erable sense of humor. “I have never talked about my per¬ 
sonal relationships—with women, my sister, my parents 
—because these are important people to me. I don’t want to 
hurt them by discussing them in public. As for my love life. I 
can't control what others say about it; it is what it is. I know 
that movie actors are overrewarded in our society, and that the 
press has to cut people like me down to^size. So 
f they come up with all sorts of ^ild things. They 

make me into an insane eccentric with an in¬ 
credible fear of losing my youth, who lives in a 
bomb shelter, who contemplates or is going 
through plastic surgery, who has devastating re¬ 
lationships with women. It goes through cycles. 
First they say that women like me too much; 
then that women don't like me at all; then that 
they like me too much again. Somewhere along 
the way they say that I secretly like men—but 
then that men don’t like me! I'm old. I'm young. 
I’m intelligent. I'm stupid. My tide goes in 
and out.” 

Beatty is not contemplating any changes in 
his ways. If he has any personal complaints, 
they are only about the drudgery of producing. 
“I enjoyed it the first time, on Jennie and 
Clyde," he says, “because I wanted to sec if I 
could play with the big boys. But, you know, 
they don't look that big after you've been play¬ 
ing with them." The prospect of running for pub¬ 
lic office also has lost some appieal for him. 
though he doesn't rule it out altogether. “The re¬ 
lationship between theater and politics fasci¬ 
nates me,” he says. “They both communicate 
ideas and both involve persuasion and compro¬ 
mise ” More than ever, though. Beatty loves act¬ 
ing; he looks forward to playing many more 

I jn _roles after John Reed and I loward J lughes. This 

le. is good news, for Beatty has evolved into an ex¬ 

ceptional movie star. Once a moody, latter-day 
James Dean, he is now the wittiest of leading men. He brings 
eroticism to the screen, but not at the expense of sensitivity and 
self-effacing charm. At his best—especially in McCabe and 
Heaven Can Wait —his acting belies his looks; he makes the au¬ 
dience feel protective of him. 

Actually Beatty thrives on taking care of himself He likes 
to be alone and sometimes dreams of the day when even his 
work will be solitary. “My idea of freedom and independence," 
he says, “is to live on top of a hill with clean air—no smog 
—and some good food vaguely in the area. The window is ajar, 
and there's a breeze that smells of geraniums or honeysuckle. 
And there’s a room with a typewriter, where you go in for a few 
hours a day and tell your version of things. And you get a call 
from someone in a distant, dirty city who tells you that you can 
have more money and more time to write because people are so 
eager to read what you have to say. That's the fantasy of quit¬ 
ting. The other day I was thinking about quitting, and it was real¬ 
ly attractive to me—for 1S or 20 minutes.^’' 

He pauses and goes on: "But then you go out to a movie the¬ 
ater and get this thrill when something good goes on the screen. 
And you want to raise your hand and say, ‘Wait a minute, wait 
aminute.IwanttomakeoneofthoseT ” — fnmkMch 





Ittakes 

one of theivoridb lairgest and most 
efficient investor-owned power 
systems to serve all these ^ants. 


That’s us! 


American Electric Power serves in the 
industrial heartland states of Ohio. Indi¬ 
ana, Michigan, Virginia. West Virginia, 
Kentucky and Tennessee. 

Last year we generated over 87 billion 
kilowatthours of electricity for the thou¬ 
sands of communities and companies 
we serve. Operating revenues for the 
year were over $2 billion. 

What strengths enabled us to do this? 

1. Our energy sources: 

93% of our power generation is coal 
fired, 5% is nuclear and 2% from hydro 
and other sources. Embargoes and oil 
and gas shortages are no threat to us. 


2. Our power delivery system: 

Over 100,000 circuit miles, with a back¬ 
bone of 1,330 miles of 765,000 volt 
transmission lines, more than all other 
utilities in America .. combined. 


tion, transmission and utilization. People 
who built and are operating a power 
system that serves today’s needs and 
whose planning and building programs 
will find us ready in the 1980's 


3. Our foresight: 

Never was it more evident than during 
the recent coal strike, the longest in his¬ 
tory. Our planning, and our own water 
and land coal transportation facilities 
were key strengths that enabled us to 
weather this difficult period. 

4. Our people: 

People whose pioneering has continu¬ 
ally advanced the art of power genera¬ 


AEP -a company that is both depend¬ 
able and strong enough to serve mil¬ 
lions of people, thousands of communi¬ 
ties and hundreds of plants and offices 
of industrial giants. 

AEP - a company with a view of the 
future as a busier, better America. 

That’s us! 


American Electric Power 





atric treatment. Family friends portray 
him as a disturbed young man who 
flunked out of one university and dropped 
out of another, was rejected by the dlaA 
on medical grounds, and u capable of hav¬ 
ing made up the whole kidnaping story. 

While doubts and charges swirled 
about them, the young couple had a quick¬ 
ie marriage in Reno and a second cer¬ 
emony in San Francisco at the headquar¬ 
ters of the controversial Jews for Jesus, 
whose Cambridge branch was responsible 
for Levitt's conversion. On the walls were 
paintings of a Menorah, a Torah scroll 
and Jesus bearing the Cross. Below, a ban¬ 
ner proclaimed MAZEL TOV KEN AND 
CHRIS. ■ 

Sect Manual 


For Army chaplains 

W hat church claims to have 6 mil¬ 
lion U.S. clergy but only one article 
of faith, a belief in “that which is right 
and every person's right to interpret what 
is right’'? Answer: the Universal Life 
Church, which was “born out of the vi¬ 
sion of its Founder Kirby S. Hensley’’ in 
1962. Universal Life is only one of 37 


Was it kidnaping or cold feet? 

A t first it seemed like a sad. familiar about an hour, he found himself prisoner 
I story—in-law problems and a bride- in an attic. There he was kept awake for 
to-be left in the lurch. Christine Cox, 24, 36 hours and fed only a matzo and a piece 

a librarian’s assistant, a maid of honor of chicken. Day and night young Jewish 
and the best man were waiting in her activists angrily tried to get him to re¬ 
apartment near Boston to attend the wed- nounce Christianity, 
ding rehearsal. When the bridegroom, Levitt says he was eventually trans- 
Kenneth Levitt. 25, failed to show, Chris- ported to still another location, perhaps 
tine phoned his parents' home and was on Long Island, kept in a basement and 
told, “Ken just left.’' But hours later, with treated to an even harsher harangue by 
the wayward groom still missing, Chris- as many as 30 people. After a week he 
tine says, Ken's parents told her that their was taken to a girls’ camp in New York's 
son had gone off to consider whether he Catskill Mountains. Finally, just before 
should back out of the marriage. dawn on the 15th day, he says, he eluded 

Fifteen days later, Levitt reappeared sleeping guards, made his way through 
to tell a totally different story. He said the woods and phoned state police, 
that during alt that time he had been im¬ 
prisoned against his will at three dif- As a result of Levitt’s story, his father 
ferent locations. His mysterious captors Albert Levitt, a government en^- 
not only wanted to break up his mar- neer, faces a preliminary hearing on a kid- 
riage, he said, but to talk him out of his naping charge July 18, and a grand jury 
new-found religion. He had been the vie- in New York State is considering wheth- 
tim of a bizarre and forceful “depro- er to indict others. The father has plead- 
gramming" technique, he claimed. Lev- ed innocent to the charge, 
itt was no convert to a weird new cult, Christine says that Ken's mother once 
however, but a Jew who had lately con- demanded that she convert to Judaism 
verted to Christianity and wanted to and, when rebuffed, said she would do 
marry a Gentile. anything to stop the wedding. The father's 

As Levitt recalls it, he stopped by his defense lawyer, however, says the Levitts 
parents’ home in Newton, Mass., for din- opposed the wedding not bnause Chris- 
ner before attending the wedding rehears- tine was a Gentile Evangelical but be- 
al. His father was going to give him money cause their son was unstable. Weeks be- 
from stock sales, and his sister wanted to fore the original wedding date, a man who 
borrow his guitar. No sooner had his fa- said he was with the Jewish Defense 
(her greeted him, he says, than three men League called the pastor who planned to 
tied a hood oyer his head and wrestled marry the pair and warned him not to. 
him into a (fuck. After being driven for Ken Levitt has had lengthy psychi- 


groups catalogued in a fascinating new 
manual entitled Religious Requirements 
and Practices. Its earnest notes on Hens¬ 
ley’s “church” neglect to mention that it 
is the notorious ordination-by-mail mill 
that for the past decade has conferred a 
doctor of divinity degree upon virtually 
anyone who asks and can pay S20. 

Both the solemnity of style and the cu¬ 
rious lacunae are explained by the fact 
that the manual is published by the U.S. 
Army, which this month is dispatching 
copies to its 1,433 chaplains. Many sects 
were included because military com¬ 
manders and chaplains had already asked 
headquarters for guidance about them. 

Why the book? Army chaplains might 
some day need to confiirn that, yes, Sikhs 
must never shave, that WACs who are 
strict Muslims must wear ankle-length 
garments or that Seventh-day Adventists 
may indeed require a vegetarian diet at 
the mess hall. The Department of the 
Army takes pride in its ecumenical new 
publication and notes that college teach¬ 
ers are requesting copies. 

Well they might. R.R.P. is a remark¬ 
able index of new-age creeds. In the 
Church of Satan, worship equipment in¬ 
cludes candles, a bell, a chalice, elixir, a 
sword, a gong, parchment and “a model 
phallus.” (Not that Army chaplains are 
likely to have to supply them, since ritual 
secrecy is also part of Satanism.) There is 
also the Native AiPierican Church, an In- 
I dian group that has won court approval 
to get hi^ on peyote during weekly or 
monthly rituals that run all night. The 
Anny does not state whether the peyolti 
|,.ritesmi^tnd.mUmef(^i^wB^ . . 
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Binoculars 


CONNECTICUT 

Brid 0 «porl; Sportsmen's Oen, Inc. 
Oanteiaon: Doug Kenefick. 

FalrflcM: Klein Navigation, Inc. 
Hartford: ta«tern Mountain Sports. 
Now Haven: Kennedy Perkins 
Opticians. 

New London: Professional Opticians. 
Now Preston; The Armoury. Inc. 
Shelton: The Hunters Corner. 

NEW JERSEY 

Berringion; Edmund Scientific 
Bound Brook: Effinger Sporting Goods. 
Garfield: S. Meltzer & Sons, Inc 
Hackensack: Eastern Mountain Sports. 
Psnnaauken: Leslie Edelman, Inc. 
Pequannock: Sportsmen’s Oen. 
Princeton: The Nickel. 

Wayne: Leslie Edelman, Inc. 

NEW YORK 

Amsterdam: H. E. Gibbs. 

Ardaley: Eastern Mountain Sports. 
Binghamton: Tutthill's Photo Center. 
Inc, 

Brooklyn: Karnival Sports Center. 
Carle Place: Eastern Mountain Sports. 
Croghan: Collins F. Kellogg. 
Farmtngdale: Leslie Edelman. Inc., 
World of Guns. 

Lake Placid: Eastern Mountain Sports. 
Mt. Vernon: Mt. Vernon Shooting 
Center, Inc. 

New Hyde Park: Leslie Edelman. Inc. 
New York City: Cambridge Camera 
Exchange, Camera Discount Center, 
Clairmount Nichols Optician. Com¬ 
petitive Camera, Forty Seventh St. 
(47th) Photo. Inc., Lugene. Inc., E.B. 
Meyrowitz, Inc . N.Y. Nautical Instru¬ 
ment & Service Corp., H.L Purdy. Inc., 
Rensay Trading Corp , Wall St. 

Camera Exchange. 

Roeheater: The Archery Outfitters, 
Photogenesis Camera Center. 

Solvay: Solvay Home & Outdoor 
Center. 

Syracuse; M O Camera Center. 
Tonawands: Eastern Mountain Sports. 
White Plains: Male-Town, Inc. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Allquippa; Queen City Distributing Co. 
Allentown: Leslie Edelman. Inc. 

Bethel Park; Bethel Park Optique, Inc. 
Falrlsas Hllle: Leslie Edelman, Inc 
Freeland: Herring's Sporting Goods. 
Jenkintown; Paul Jaeger, Inc. 

Media: House of Stewart 
Montgomeryville: Leslie Edelman. Inc. 
New Holland: The Sportsmen's Shop. 
New Town Square: Leslie Edelman, 

Inc. 

Philadelphia: I. Miller. 

Philipeburg: Belding & Mull. 

PIteeirn: Esman’s. 

Southampton; Nationwide Sports 
Distributors, Inc. 

Reading; Alton E. Bowers Photo 
Service. 

Weal ftoading: Wiest's Sporting Goods. 
Wilkea Barre: Danoffs Sporting Goods, 




lions, and then suhHva 

and«TK3^ciuaBfy.;vtfef6^safe.lncpj^nMe^ ... 

No matter What you put W wwt 

we put them through, we're Jhe peopte gi^hfe©ir^'q£ff 
lors for life it's not just a matter of herotes, but 6 proof o* con^hbe/'' 
moke them to lost a lifetime, Sow© guarantee them fora llfetftifte 
See your listed Zeiss dealer orwrtte; Cart Zeiss fix:., '*■' 


Zeiss House, 444 5th Ay©,. N,Y., N.Y. 10018 


I jSc He Isn’t Worried. 

He Owns the Only Binoculars 
Guaranteed for Life. 
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to dine in 


/tSSEMELT 

Univertally Acciaim«d staakhouse that lurat 
robust appatita* with a superb assortment of 
meat and fish dishai. Popular pre thaatra 
prica fUad dinnars Quality food and sar 
vice. Closed weekends. 

LUNCH • COCKTAILS • DINNER 
Free Parking Evenings - Piano Nightly 
16 Watt 51 St. at Rockafatlar Ctr. 581-3580 


A charmer on two 
floors, this Japanese 
^ place features Yaki 
AOPB Niku steaks served 

VV at individual tables. 

Recommended by 
Cue, Gourmet. New York Times and Where 
Lunch Mon Fri 12 2 30. Dinner 5 30 11, 
Sun. from 5 11 

All major credit cards accepted 

34 W. 56th Street 245 7936 


The only authentic Indonesian 
restaurant in N Y C Most popular 
for riisttafel buffet luncheon In 
the evening devoted to selective 
Indonesian specialties Cultural 
show Fri 6i Sat evenings Live 
n^usic Wed. Weekends 
Free perking Cocktail Lounge 
123 West 52ndSt 581 1170 




Named for Villa Borghese 
In Rome. Northern Italian 
Specialties, intimate Old World Setting 
Prix Fixe 6i a la Carte. Lunch & Dinner 
Closed Sundays. All Major Credit Cards 
65 East 54 St. 751 2990 


SsCl^&IC ai iit ktqm 

2S West setli St.. N.Y.C. 

THE FINEST IN SEA FOOD 
AM. EX. Accepted 


cLos 

noTxmand 

AUTHENTIC FRENCH RESTAURANT 
IN FASHIONABLE MIOTOWN AREA 

Complete Dinner From $835 

42 F 52nd St 7b3 3348 


Thera IS an Irish 
flavor to the food 
& the atmosphere 
here, brought to 
New York's East 
side from Ireland 
by owner John Joyce. The specialties, fresh 
seafood such as salmon and fresh lobster 
or the broiled fisherman's platter served 
as they are in Ireland Full menu 7 days, 
noon 3 am. Sun brunch. Mjr crdt crdt 
948 Second Ave. at 50th St 759 6780 


(Sirriioatatiak ^rolMI iMtutritit 

For 2 generations only the finest 
L.l Ducks have been served at 
the Czechotolovek Praha. Complete 
Duck Dinner $7.75. including soup, 
Palacinky for desert & beverage. We 
also feature dally specialties plus 36 
^ entries. Lunch, dinner, cocktail 
lounge, private rooms for banquets & par¬ 
ties. Open 7 days. AMEX honored. 

F irst Avenue at 73rd St. YU8 3505 


MIMDOW ROOM 

66 stories high with a view that twinkles enc^ 
shines. Dining amid elegant surroundings. 
Dance to the music of famous bands in a 
soft romantic atmosphere. Imaginative 
French Italian cuisine. 

30 Rockefeller Center Ret: PL7 9090 



Swiss Center Restaurant 


Come TO Switzerland . . 
come to the Swiu Canter Ree- 
tsurant. OIne at the elegant 
Swin Pavilion, upnair*. or the 
ruttic Fondue Pot. downetelrt. 
Cocktails at the Bell Bar end 
Lounge. 

Free perking tor dinner guests. 


4 West 49 St. 


lafbndue 

The piece to go for dinner when you don't 
know where to go for dinner. Try authentic 
Swiss cheese, beef and chocolate fondues. 
Prime broiled filet mignon Broiled Chicken 
Amandine The best Quiche Lorraine you've 
ever tasted. Cocktails. Scrumptious desserts. 
Lunch, dinner and aftar theatre. 7 days. 

43 West 55th St 581-0820 


IfeewahYen 


CUISINES OF CHINA 


URBANELY 


INTERPRETED 


40W.53 St. 




Good food end backgammon ere the order 
of the day in an Informal pub atmosphere 
reminiscent of Old New York. Lunch, Mon 
thru Set. Dinner Is daily. Sunday Brunch, 
noon to 6:00 pm. 

928 Second Ave. at 49th St. 688 9488 


A landmark in Itallao'Franch cuisine, rated 
3 stars by the New York Times. Specleftles 
include Boneless Jumbo Squeb end Scempi 
e le Mario. Open 7 days. All credit cards. 


58 East 56th St. 


PE 9-4025 


Superb Indian cuisine served in an 
exolically elegani atmosphere. Inspiration 
and expertise provided by Bombay's Taj Mahal 
hotd-restauraiit. rank^ among formne's 
top ten in the world. 


WHEUE MAGAZINE. METRO GUIDES. 135 SpTH SIKEET, WW YOSi, SIY.:: - ei2jf 
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Now you can experience the freedom 
and serenity still to be found in the natural 
wonders of our land. 'I’hanks to a publish¬ 
ing landmark from TIME-LIFE BOOKS. 
A richly illustrated library of THE 
AMERICAN WILDERNESS. And we d 
like to invite you to sample a volume of it 
without cost or risk... and then, if you 
wish, join us as .a sub8cril)er. 

A rare adventure 

awaitsyou... / 

As a subscriber, you’ll feast / 
on .scenes from our land’s for- /' 
bidden canyons, powerful / .'v' 

rivers, majestic peaks, awe- / - 

.some deserts. You’ll visit / 

The High Sierra — home of / ■ t-■; 

^iant .sequoias, site of / 

Yosemite, and .strong- / 
hold of the West’s big / 
cats...Hawaii, land of / ■ 

fire-spewing volca- t 
noes, Eden-like for- /. ■— 

ests, enchanting 
coral reefs ... Baja 
California, where 

ruined missions, bleached bones and aban¬ 
doned mines testify to one of man's unsuc¬ 
cessful attempts to rape a rmtural land. 

Start With Wild Alaska 
FREE for 10 days 

Begin your tour of THE AMERICAN 
WILDERNESS with a 10-day free exami¬ 
nation of the 6rst volume in the series. 
Wild Alaska. Explore our last frontier... 
a land of three million lakes... 119 mil¬ 
lion acres of forest land..,a glacier as 
big as Rhode Island—and still 99 percent 
uninhabited. Then decide if you want to 
keep the book. If so, you may own it 
for only $7.95 and continue to receive 
other bwks in the series as described in 
the coupon. There is no obligation to keep 
any_ book, and you may cancel at any time. 
Mail attached card, or use coupon on this 
page. Or write; Time-Ijfe Books, Time 
& Life Building, Chicago, Illinois 60611. 

American WiMemess 
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Wild Alaska is written by the 
gifted author Dale Brown, 
with eminent zoologist and 
ecologist William Pruitt Jr, 
as consultant. 

• Oversized 9 x tOVi inchee, 
hardbound 

• 164 pages; more than 
9C llluetratlona. 65 
pages In full color 


Now venture into Wild Alaska 

. I would like to examine Wild PREE ffif 10 CiSVf 
\ka. Plea.se send it to mo for 10 • Vwfcfc Vw 


Yes. I would like to examine Wild 
Alaska. Plea.se send it to mo for 10 
days' free examination and enter my 
subscription to THE AMERICAN 
WILDERNESS. If I decide to keep 
Wild Alaska, I will pay $7.96 plus 
shipping and handling. I then wilt re¬ 
ceive future voUimos in THE AMER¬ 
ICAN Wn,DERNES.S series, shipped 
a volume at a time approximately 
every other month. Each is $7.95 plu.s 
shipping and handling and comes on 
a 10-day frcc-cxamination basis 
There is no minimum number of 
books that I must buy. I may cancel 
my subscription at any time simply 
by notifying you. 

It I do not choose to keep Wild 
Alaska, I will return the hook within 
10 days, my subscription tor future 
volumes will be canceled and I will 
not be under any further obligation. 


TIME-LIFE BOOKS 

Time & Life Bldg , Chicago, III. 60611 


Print Name 


State (or Proa ) 


Apt. No, 


Zip (or tioie') 


P If ordering for n NChooi or library check her*. 
Canadian Hesidentt; Mail form in envelope. 
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Some" [xx)| )le set their sights higher than others. 


Seagram’s V.O. 

Bot tled in Canada. Preferred throughont the world. 



Books 


Singer’s Song of the Polish Past 


SHOSHA by Isaac Bashevis Singer 
Farrar, Straus <S Giroux: 277pages: $8.95 


I saac Bashevis Singer’s constant readers 
know well what his books promise: the 
sense of returning home to a place and a 
time that few now living ever inhabited. 
Over the breadth and span of nearly 30 
volumes, writing originally in Yiddish, 
Singer has resuscitated the Poland that 
existed before World War I and then, pre¬ 
cariously, between the wars. He has peo¬ 
pled his land with the folk he knew when 
he was growing up among them, creating 
in the process a nation of characters. 
Their names have changed from book to 
book and story to story, but they have re¬ 
mained fixed in their variety; rabbis and 
sinners, intellectuals and simpletons, ra¬ 
tionalists and mystics, world savers and 
fatalists. Singer’s art has transformed 
them all into uncommon clay. 

Shosha. Singer’s eighth novel, is thus 
a variation on a theme that the author 
has played many times before, and not a 
whit less enjoyable for that Among his 


Excerpt 

M At No. 10 the balcony of 
what had been our apart¬ 
ment was hung with wash. It had 
once seemed so high to md, but now 
I could almost reach it with my fin¬ 
gers. 1 glanced into the stores. 
Where were Eli the grocer and his 
wife, Zeldele? Just as Eli was tall, 
quick, agile, sharp, and argumenta¬ 
tive. Zeldele was small, slow-mov¬ 
ing, dull, and good-natured. Zeldele 
had to be told twice what it was a 
customer wanted. For her to put out 
her hand, take a piece of paper, slice 
ofT a chunk of cheese and weigh it 
could take a quarter of an hour. If 
you asked her the cost, she began to 
mull it over and scratch under her 
wig with a hairpin.* If the customer 
bought on credit and Zeldele 
marked down the amount, she 
couldn't make out later what she 
had written. When the war came 
and German marks ... came into 
use, she grew completely bewil¬ 
dered. Eli abused her in front of the 
customers and called her 
She became sick during the warand 
they didn’t manage to get her to a 
hospital. She lay down in bed and 
went off to sleep like a chick. £U 
cried, wailed and beat his head 
‘against the wall. Three months lat¬ 
er, he marriefi a pluibp wench who 
w^ just asstow and tranquil: . HM 
.'■aii'ZWdel®- ' ' ‘ •W.W' 


many accomplishments. Singer is a mas¬ 
ter at showing how familiarity can breed 
contentment. Here again is Warsaw when 
hailing a cab meant finding a horse-drawn 
droshky; here are the smells and sounds 
of Krochmalna Street, the intrigue and 
gossip at the Writers’ Club, the dark, 
snowy vistas on the Vistula 

A aron Greidinger, the hero and narra¬ 
tor, recapitulates the careers of other 
Singer characters and. in many small de¬ 
tails, that of Singer himself Growing up 
in Warsaw in the early years of this cen¬ 
tury, Aaron slowly disentangles himself 
from the strictures and teachings of his 
rabbi father and becomes attracted to sec¬ 
ular philosophy and literature. As a young 
man he lives penuriously on what he can 
get by writing for the Yiddish-language 
newspapers. His other support is the 
warmth offered by a succession of wom¬ 
en. Chief among these is Betty Slonim. 
an American actress with an old, wealthy 
impresario boyfriend and an itch to star 
on the Yiddish stage With Hitler’s in¬ 



vasion of Poland imminent. Betty repre¬ 
sents Aaron’s ticket to freedom, to Amer¬ 
ica and to the riches that will be hers when 
her sponsor dies. 

Instead. Aaron marries Shosha, a 
stunted, retarded girl he had known as a 
child. He knows exactly what this move 
means "1 was rejecting a woman of pas¬ 
sion. of talent, with the capability of tak¬ 
ing me to wealthy America, and con¬ 
demning myself to poverty and death 
from a Nazi bullet," Why'.' It is the most 
frequent question in Singer’s fiction and 
the one least frequently answered. Aaron 
offers tentative explanations to himself 
and others; loyalty to the past that Sho¬ 
sha shared with him, a mystic identifi¬ 
cation with her simplicity, even the con¬ 
viction that Shosha is the one woman in 
the world who would never betray him. 
His act remains greater than the sum of 
its reasons. 

Critics sometimes complain about 
how many of Singer's characters behave 
irrationally and about how many of his 
plots hinge on the machinations of dyb- 
buks or the fist of fate. Such readers for¬ 
get the most important ingredient in the 
ancient art of storytelling that Singer 
practices, wonder, awe at a world that can 
contain such deeds and such doers. Aar¬ 
on echoes his creator when he complains 
about the cold passion for explanations; 





dtacouTM* an rabUa and tinners, rationalists and mystics hi his Manhattan apartment 


"Writers were not born to change the world. We cannot even make it worse. 
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ESEPRODUa 
IK AMERICA. 




Denihono of Tokyo is here 
So join us For lunch or dinner 
prepare greor Americon 
favorites-like specially selected 
fillets ond sirloins, fresh render 
chicisen, ond plump shrimp- 
occording to o 1000 year old 
Joponese recipe And it's pre¬ 
pared, nghr or your table, by 
your own personal chef Come 
on our To Denihono When it 
comes to greor American 
fovorires, our chefs reolly know 
their onions. 

glBEniHmill of lOKVO 


NYC: 15 W. 44thSf. 682-7120/ 120E. 56thSt. 593-1627/47 W. 56thSt. 581-0930 
Short Hills, N. J.: 840 /lAorns Turnpike ( 201) 467-9550 


COME TO THE OENIHANA GRAND PRIX OFF-SHORE POWER BOAT RACE 
JULY 12, POINT PLEASANT N.J. 


Et^oytoi vacations inone at Host Rurm 
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It's itM dream resort. Go to Pennsylvania 
DiitchTeountry. So much so near. 27 holes of 
^olf. PGA Championship Course. Ultra new 
indoor-outdoor tennis complex. Ice skating. 
Swimming. Lush rooms. Nightclubs. Gourmet 
dining. Great for meetings and conventions. 

Win a free weekend for two. Send us a slogan 
that rhymes. Like: "Host Farm has charm." The 
ten best win.* 


O Host Farm 

A Sicfc Hotels AHillals 

2300 Lancaster Highway East. 
(Rt. 30) Lancaster, Pa. 17602 
Call toll ftee (800) 233-OUl 
for reservations A color Brochure 


•Contest closes— Juljt 1978 Mail entry to Host farm Rhyme Coniesl 


"Who says that everything nature or hu¬ 
man nature does can be expressed in mo¬ 
tives and words? I had been aware for a 
long time that literature could only de¬ 
scribe facts or let the characters invent ex¬ 
cuses for their acts. All motivations in fic¬ 
tion are either obvious or false." 

Shosha is crammed with such abso¬ 
lute opinions, but to enjoy the book a read¬ 
er does not have to agree with them.- Sing¬ 
er is the least didactic of writers. His 
attention is always on making his char¬ 
acters do and say diverting things. Dr. 
Morris Feitelzohn, Aaron's mentor and 
friend, has only a small role in events, 
but his erudite, sardonic comments add 
enormously to the novel’s texture: “I love 
the Jews even though I cannot stand 
them. No evolution could have created 
them. For me they are the only proof of 
God's existence." 

Singer's dialogue is g, reminder that 
once conversation meant more than ban¬ 
ter on a TV talk show, that ideas were 
once as tangible and as nourishing as po¬ 
tatoes. That time is ended, and the peo¬ 
ple Singer celebrates were wiped out or 
dispersed. Yet they live. Several times 
Aaron toys with the notion that time is a 
book in which the dead exist on pages sim¬ 
ply not legible to the living. Singer’s books 
reverse this concept: they are time, lov¬ 
ingly preserved and animated by laugh-' 
ter and wisdom. — Paul Gray 

■ ■ ■ 

A volume of Isaac Bashevis Singer's 
memoirs was published in March. A play. 
Telbele and Her Demon, co-authored by 
Singer and based on one of bis short sto¬ 
ries, has just premiered at Minneapolis' 
Guthrie theater. Now comes the novel 
Shosha. Few writers half Singer’s 73 years 
are so prolific, and fewer still could write 
anything at all in the amiable chaos that 
surrounds him. “I get up in the morn¬ 
ing,” he says uncomplainingly, “and try 
to write between telephone calls.” 

That is the way he wants it. Despite 
worldwide fame (his books have been 
translated into nearly 60 languages). Sing¬ 
er remains a uniquely accessible celeb¬ 
rity. The phone rings constantly. Friends, 
fans and total strangers turn up at the 
roomy West Side Manhattan apartment 
that he shares with Alma, his wife for 38 
years. They find a slightly stooped, near¬ 
ly bald host with fine, parchment-like skin 
and strikingly pale blue eyes. He looks 
frail until he talks or moves, scuttling be¬ 
tween sofa, telephone and front door with 
the vitality of a chipmunk. 

Those who come to ask questions are 
surprised to find themselves being inter¬ 
viewed instead. “I take from everything,” 
he says of his writing, “like a little bird 
building a nest.” Thus visitors often bring 
him gi^—a fact, a mannerism, a speech 
habit—that later appear in his fiction. 
Says Singer: “Many writers believe that 
they can make experiments by word com¬ 
binations. The real experiments are the 
combinations made in nature. We should 
look inside this laboratory. I never fear 
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that there will not be enough material. I 
get more than I can use.” 

Singer's method failed him only once, 
after he arrived in the U.S. in 1935. “1 ex¬ 
perienced six or seven years of literary im¬ 
potence,” he says. “For one thing, my Yid¬ 
dish readers were old and I was still 
young. Also, I made a great mistake. I 
tried to write a novel about America be¬ 
fore 1 really knew my subject. Since then 
I have always written about people who 
speak Yiddish or who come from Poland. ” 
Young writers who seek his advice hear 
this cautionary tale—and more. “Some 
beginners take themselves very, very se¬ 
riously,” he says. “1 tell them not to be so 
conceited. Writers were not born to 
change the world. We cannot even make 
it vi'orse.” 

This insistent modesty is part of Sing¬ 
er’s long quarrel with artistic pretentious¬ 
ness. “A writer is not a god," he insists. 
“He is someone with the talent to write a 
story that will entertain. It is not for us to 
explain life. Fiction can entertain and stir 
the mind; it does not direct it. If a preach¬ 
er like Tolstoy could not help his people, 
we are not going to be helped by a lot of lit¬ 
tle preachers." Singer is reluctant, outside 
the area of his work, to suggest behavior 
to others. A vegetarian for the past 16 
years, he refuses to proselytize. Asked if 
he Ux)k up the diet because of his health, 
he says, ‘T did it because of the health of 
the chickens.” 

Despite earnings of about $100,000 a 
year, Singer lives much the way he did 
when Alma clerked at Lord & Taylor to 
supplement their income. He points 
proudly to the typewriter outfttted with 
Yiddish characters that he has used for 
43 years. He is also concerned that the 
flow of Singer works will make his read¬ 
ers grow tired of him. “I’d like to build 
up a little bank of literature,” he says, 
“but not publish anything for a while. 
Keep quiet at least two years,” His read¬ 
ers will certainly have some things to say 
about this. ■ 

Oddball 

EVEN THE BROWNS 
by William B. Mead 
Contemporary Books: 255 pages; $8.95 

D uring World War II, the U.S. Gov¬ 
ernment felt that any man healthy 
enough to run bases was fit enough to 
fight. The nation drafted or enlisted the 
best men from both major leagues, then 
told the teams to play ball. They com¬ 
plied by fielding a collection of players as 
unsuited for baseball as they were for bat¬ 
tle. The old Washington Senators used 
Bert Shepard, who had one leg; the St. 
Louis Browns started a one-armed out¬ 
fielder named Pete Gray. The Cincinnati 
Reds signed a pitcher who didn’t have to 
worry about being drafted; Joe Nuxhall 
was only 15. 

Old ftuis «nd young statisticians can 
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One-armed Outfieider Pete Gray _ 

The winds of war blew one team some 

recall what happened in the years be 
tween Pearl Harbor and V-J day. Wil 
liam Mead's vision is less personal an< 
more anecdotal. In this delightful, ram 
bling history, the St Louis-raised jour 
nalist sees wartime baseball in its uniqut 
social context. To mask the ludicrous on¬ 
field play, he notes, major league base 
ball adopted a stern patriotic image. Play 
ers took part of their pay in war bonds 
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teams staged charity games and donatec 
equipment to the Army. Privately, base¬ 
ball officials tried to protect their pock- 
etbooks and get their stars deferred from 
the draft. 

The efforts were futile. Some players 
signed up on their own. Hank Greenberg 
was discharged from the Army on Dec. 
5. 1941; two days later. Pearl Harbor was 
attacked and he re-enlisted. “We are in 
trouble and there is only one thing for 
me to do,” announced the Detroit Tigers 
outfielder. Red Sox Slugger Ted Williams, 
who hit .406 in 1941, became a Marine 
pilot after the 1942 season. The DiMag- 
gio brothers, Joe and Dom, enlisted. 

T he military services fielded exhibition 
teams composed of some of the best 
players in both leagues. On the home front 
there was a scramble. Top teams like 
Boston, the Chicago White Sox and the 
Giants found themselves far off the pace 
soon after the 1943 season got under way. 
The Boston Red Sox foundered in sev¬ 
enth place. Other clubs struggled along 
with squads of men too young or old or 
ill to be drafted. 

But the winds of war did blow one 
team some good. The St. Louis Browns 
had long been regarded as baseball’s ver¬ 
sion of the Polish joke; in 1944 they had 
gone 42 years witheut n peni^j, 
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There’s a certain single-minded¬ 
ness of purpose which sets apart the 
truly professional insurance agent. 
These outstanding agents have that 
quality. They learned early in their 
careers with Unionmutual that what 
comes first is providing clients with 
more value per premium dollar. 

Their exceptional service to 
clients has led to outstanding sales 
records and to their appointment to 
Unionmutual’s prestigious President’s 
Club for 1978. Only our best agents 
across the country receive this kind 
of recognition. 

Getting to know a Unionmutual 
financial planning specialist could be 
one of the wisest things you ever do. 

In providing life insurance, dis¬ 
ability income protection or retire¬ 
ment planning, the agents of Union- 
mutu^ may represent us, but they 
work for you... getting you your 
money’s worth. 
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Portland, Maine 04112 


Innovative insurance ideas for you, 
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draft began to erase differences between 
the teams, the oddball Brownies pros¬ 
pered. In the outfield were Mike Kree- 
vich, a man with a penchant for hitting 
into double plays, and Milt (“Skippy”) 
Byrnes, a 4-F with a bronchial condition. 
One of their catchers, Trank Mancuso, 
was a former lieutenant who had iitjured 
his back during parachute training; he 
could neiini-r remain in the Army nor 
look skyward for a pop-up. Tor pitchers 
they had Denny Galehouse. who had kept 
his deferment by working during the week 
in a war plant, and a brawling drunkard 
named Sigmund ("Jack”) Jakucki 

The team, whose squad led the ma¬ 
jors in 4-Fs with 18, never faltered. Going 
into the final day of the season, the 
Browns were still last in the league in at¬ 
tendance, but tied with the Yankees for 
first place. By the end of the day, they 
had clinched the flag with a winning per¬ 
centage of .578, a new low in American 
League history. 

The Browns lost the 1944 scries to the 
Cardinals. They also lost their momen¬ 
tum. Nothing, including the midget and 
clown introduced after the war by Bill 
Veeck, could lure the fans. Sold to a Bal¬ 
timore brewer who brought them to his 
own city and renamed them the Orioles, 
the Browns played their last season in St. 
Louis in 1953. As they had for most of 
their careers, the team played to almost 
empty stands. But at least they kept tra¬ 
dition alive. The 1953 St. Louis Browns 
finished last. — PeterStohr 

Attachments 

FAMILIES by Jane Howard 
Simon <£ Schuster; 282 pages: $9.95 

hen we concentrate on a mate- 

Wwrial object, whatever its situa¬ 
tion,” said Vladimir Nabokov, “the very 
act of attention may lead to our invol¬ 
untarily sinking into the history of that ob¬ 
ject. Novices must learn to skim over mat¬ 
ter if they want matter to stay at the exact 
level of the mqment. Transparent things, 
through which the past shines'" 

The trick is how to walk on water 
without, as V.N. warned, "descending up¬ 
right among staring fish.” Great novel¬ 
ists are born with the knack. Good jour¬ 
nalists must master it Jane Howard is a 
good journalist. In fact, she is one of the 
best of those soft-stepping Austenian ob¬ 
servers who seem to glide easily over a sit¬ 
uation or a subject without leaving a dis¬ 
torting wake. “My way," she writes, “is 
to use my intuition as a compass, go where 
I feel welcome, stay as long as I can man¬ 
age to, meet whoever is around, help them 
do what they are doing if they will let 
me, and try to remember that she who 
asks least learns most.” 

People obviously open up to Howard, 
sometimes at their peril. Count the bod¬ 
ies garroted with their own jargon in her 
previous book Please Touch: A Guided 


Tour of the Human Potential Movement 
(1970). Her new work is a tour of the most 
human of all movements, the family. She 
visits dozens of them around the country; 
a matriarchal black clan in Indiana, a 
tribe of patriarchal Greeks in Massachu¬ 
setts, a conglomerate of patricians in 
Manhattan. There are Jewish families dis¬ 
persed in the South and Midwest, farm 
families plowed over by vast interstate 
highway systems, single-parent families, 
and homes where both parents are 
homosexual. There are also extranuclear 
families—communes, and open house¬ 
holds— whose relationships and attitudes 
often seem like exotic and short-lived par¬ 
ticles created in cyclotrons. A band in 
Texas "went up in a bla/e of sexual hy¬ 
peractivity and recrimination after about 
a year ” A group organized around de¬ 
votion to carrot-bulgur-lccilhin surprise 
cake unglued when Frito crumbs were dis¬ 


covered in their beds. At an ashram, How¬ 
ard is overdosed on the word “share” and 
honored by a guru who breathes up her 
nose. At a farm community she is told of 
a vegetarianism so strict that members 
wear no leather or down-filled clothing. 
Neither will they eat honey because it is 
“too heavy on the bees.” 

Beneath all this yinning and yanging 
Howard strikes bedrock: “Our capacity 
and need to be part of one family or an¬ 
other—perhaps of several—is one of the 
things that makes us human, like walk¬ 
ing upright and killing for sport and bear¬ 
ing tools.” The author herself is 43, sin¬ 
gle and childless—but not necessarily 
without children around her. ”1 am awash 
in that celebrated and mixed American 
blessing, mobility ... My nature, it would 
seem, is to be peripheral,” she tells us. 
Her own ties of blood and water, her rel¬ 
atives, and friends who can be called at 4 
a.m.. run through the book like under¬ 
ground streams, surfacing to give an in¬ 


timate vitality to the facts of other lives. 
For the record, the author is a Chicago¬ 
an, daughter of a journalist father and a 
mother who seems to have seen herself 
as “a kind of Madame de Stafil of the far¬ 
ther reaches of the Near North Side.” The 
family has Midwestern agricultural roots 
with an American genealogy that goes 
back to 17th century Virginia. 

H oward can get downright misty about 
the traditions and places of old fam¬ 
ilies; “We walked among the tombstones, 
marked at the feet as well as at the heads, 
while horses named Sundance and Ap¬ 
ple and Spirit cantered and neighed on 
the hillside above us. and locusts droned 
around us.” 

On the means and ways of old mon¬ 
ey. she is observant to the point of not 
blinking: “There’s a hotpad between each 
plate and the placemnt beneath it; a 


blanket cover separates the quilt and the 
bedspread. Such people modulate their 
voices and favor sixty-watt lightbulbs, 
margarine, reasonably priced toilet paper, 
public transportation as opposed to taxis, 
and order. They never leave the oarlocks 
in the gunwales.” Her ear is finely tuned 
to the poor. "It s kind of a family tra¬ 
dition for us to get pregnant in our senior 
year of high school,” says one Northern 
woman. A clannish Southerner notes that 
"my daddy died with just enough left for 
a tank of gas.” 

Regardless of circumstances, good 
families appear to share similar char¬ 
acteristics. Howard's list includes a strong 
figure around whom others cluster, an 
archivist who keeps scrapbooks and pho¬ 
to albums up-to-date, an atmosphere of 
continual busyness, an ability to deal di¬ 
rectly with troubTe, and a sense of af¬ 
fection, ritual and place. Such qualities 
are also useftil in the making of good 
books like Families, — PUL SkvPtPP. 



Jane Howard, author with aome of her young couslna In New York City _ 

A strong figure around whom others cluster, and an atmosphere ofcontinual busyness. 





Blowup in the 
Arter ies_ 

Tiny balloon unclogs 
heart blood vessels 

S tricken with the suiTocating. s^s- 
modic chest pains of severe angina. 
Robert, a 47-ycar-old chauffeur, recently 
entered Manhattan's Lenox Hill Hospi¬ 
tal. Tests showed that his left main cor¬ 
onary artery was clogged with cholesterol¬ 
laden plaque. That made him a likely 
candidate for a coronary bypass, an op¬ 
eration in which segments of leg vein are 
sewn onto the arteries to shunt blood 
around blocked areas. But with Robert's 
approval, Lenox Hill doctors decided to 
forgo surgery and try a new and highly ex¬ 
perimental alternative: a procedure with' 
the tongue-twisting name of “percutane¬ 
ous transluminal coronary angioplasty." 

After Robert had been mildly sedat¬ 
ed and his leg anesthetized. Cardiologist 
Simon Stertzer inserted a narrow, hollow 
Teflon tube called a guiding catheter into 
an artery in the leg (although an arm ar¬ 
tery can be used instead). Working the 
catheter up through the bkxxl vessels, he 
reached the opening of the obstructed 
heart artery. Then Stertzer inserted a nar¬ 
rower and more flexible hollow catheter, 
with a tiny deflated balloon near its tip, 
through the Teflon tube and into the 
heart artery itself Guided by X rays 
that determined precisely where the ar¬ 
tery was blocked, he positioned the bal¬ 
loon exactly in the middle of the arte¬ 
rial narrowing and inflated it for several 
seconds. That compressed the obstructing 
plaque against the arterial wall, widening 
the diameter to near normal size. Then, 
deflating the balloon, the doctor with¬ 
drew both catheters. The entire procedure 
took less than an hour and was appar¬ 
ently successful: a new set of X rays 
showed that the artery, free of obstruc¬ 
tion, once more carried blood freely. 
Two days later, his angina gone, Robert 



Stertrw iBsplaylng the new cathet er 

Perhaps a revolution in cardiology. 

left the hospital and returned to work 
Robert is one of only three dozen care¬ 
fully selected cardiac piatients in the world 
to have been treated with the new tech¬ 
nique since it was introduced in Switzer¬ 
land by Dr. Andreas Grilntzig less than a 
year ago. The procedure grew out of a sim¬ 
ilar technique that has been used with 
some success to clear clogged leg arteries. 
Of the ten so-called balloon dilatations at¬ 
tempted on heart patients at Lenox Hill 
since March, seven have been successful 
in clearing soft, non-calcified plaque ob¬ 
structions and relieving angina. (In three 
cases, doctors were unable to work the 
catheters through the arteries to the point 
of blockage.) The promising findings lead 
Chief of Medicine Michael Bruno to esti¬ 
mate that the procedure could be used in 
place ofbypass operations in perhaps lO'it 
(o I5"( of paiients -and at about one- 
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tenth the S15,000 average cost of a bypass. 

For other patients, a variation of the 
new technique may make bypass surgery 
feasible. Explains Cardiac Surgeon Eu¬ 
gene Wallsh: "When you have loo many 
obstructions in an artery, you can't by¬ 
pass each one. But with the balloon cath¬ 
eter, you can open up some blocks and 
then bypass others." Wallsh has done just 
that in six patients. Adds Stertzer; “R 
might also tw possible to reopen bypass 
grafts that have closed down." 

Despite their enthusiasm. Lenox Hill 
physicians caution that the technique is 
experimental. With OrOntzig and a team 
of San Francisco researchers led by Dr, 
Richard Mylcr, they are working to refine 
the equipment and determine which pa¬ 
tients could benefit from the procedure. 
Equally important, the doctors are trying 
to assess the long-range effects. For exam¬ 
ple. do the arteries close down again, and 
when.' Where does the plaque eventually 
go? Stertzer speculates about a possible 
“self-healing" mechanism. Indeed, when 
the arteries of a few patients were re-ex¬ 
amined a month or so after balloon dila¬ 
tation. doctors could not see where the 
original narrowings had been. The same 
phenomenon has been noticed in some of 
the hundreds of patients who have under¬ 
gone plaque compression in leg arteries. 
In 70^{ of 300 cases studied, the arteries 
are still open two to three years later 
Before they know if a similar percent¬ 
age holds true for heart arteries, doctors 
will have to use the balloon dilatation 
technique on hundreds of cardiac pa¬ 
tients Then, says Stertzer. ‘if SO' ) of the 
arteries are open after a year, we're into 
a revolution in cardiology " ■ 

Seei ng St ars 

Ovulation brings better vision 

W omen enjoy significant improve¬ 
ment in their night vtsion on one 
day each month—during the time of ovu¬ 
lation That remarkable fact has been re¬ 
ported by researchers at the University of 
Florida Health Center After noting that 
the vision of test animals was influenced 
by the injection of female sex hormones, 
the Florida group tesled the vision of sev¬ 
en women w'ith normal eyesight and reg¬ 
ular menstrual cycles In every case, the 
researchers found that the peripheral part 
of the retina, used only in the dark, be¬ 
came two to three times more sensitive to 
light at the time of ovulation than on oth¬ 
er days The enhanced night vision would 
let women see faint stars or other dim light 
ordinarily undetectable in the dark. No 
such changes were seen in several men 
given identical tests The researchers 
speculate that the women's sensitized vi¬ 
sion results from increased blood levels of 
vitamin A. estradiol and other hormones 
that peak around the time of ovulation. ■ 
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No Limits 

YOUTH TERROR: THE VIEW FROM 
BEHIND THE GUN 
ABC. June 28 

T his documentary on teen-age crime, 
a segment in the "ABC News Close- 
up” scries, may be the most disturbing 
and dramatic news program ever seen on 
American commercial television. It is cer¬ 
tainly the most explicit. The network rec¬ 
ommends ‘‘parental discretion” in the 
opening credits, and as the show unfolds, 
that clichd takes on new meaning. There 
is graphic violence, to be sure; bloodied 
heads; a lone youth being attacked by 
three others, one of them swinging a base¬ 
ball bat; an unflinching look at a junkie 
mainlining. And the street toughs and 
ghetto dwellers who provide the sole nar¬ 
ration converse in four- and twelve-letter 
words that many movie theaters, not to 
mention TV sets, have never amplified. 
To view and hear all this is not easy, but 
it should not be missed; parental discre¬ 
tion is a poor reason for dissuading peo¬ 
ple from seeing what a lack of parental 
discretion has helped to create 

Filmed entire in the slums of New 
York City and Newark, the project took 
some nine months and posed ha7ards for 
Producer-Director Helen Whitney, whose 
voice can be frequently heard questioning 
the show’s young subjects. Her purse was 
stolen during one interview, and she was 
slammed against the hood of a car dur¬ 
ing a street altercation. The menace is 
often palpable. When Whitney asks a 
^up of young men where they draw the 
line at violence, one replies heatedly: 
“Ain’t no limit. If I gotta kill you to get 
what I want. I’ll kill you.” 


Such pathology cannot be explained 
through quick-cut cinema vMtJ. The pro¬ 
gram’s power rests not in analysis but in 
immediacy. The footage seems to have 
been shot in the fly-on-the-wall manner 
of Film Maker Frederick Wiseman, but 
the editing is both jumpier and crisper 
than in Wiseman’s works. In one se¬ 
quence. the camera pans up an icicle-fes¬ 
tooned stairwell inside a Newark tene¬ 
ment, enters an apartment squalid beyond 
words and comes to rest on an infant coo¬ 
ing over its bottle. No one states the ob¬ 
vious: that child will never have a chance. 
The faces of parents appear, studies in 
anger and bewilderment. Visibly, they are 
passing on pain to children dcximed to re¬ 
peat the same cycle. 

Equally shocking are the voices of the 
hoodlums. They seem at first to be speak¬ 
ing another language, easily recounting 
acts of aggression and mayhem that might 
give even hardened criminals pause. 
Asked why an ice pick was his preferred 
weapon in a previous assault, a thin, pale, 
seemingly fragile boy chuckles and an¬ 
swers, "Internal bleeding.” The more they 
talk, the less monstrous they become; ”I 
wouldn’t mind goin’ to school if I knew 
how to read ... My dreams scare me ... 
I want somebody to know I been here ... 
I can’t do nothing. I can’t function...” 

Everyone connected with this enter¬ 
prise deserves praise: the “News Clcse- 
up” staff for making it, the network for 
accepting it, and, though some have 
balked, the affiliated stations for carry¬ 
ing it. Nothing has been done to prettify 
this study of the effects of poverty, rac¬ 
ism and some ineradicable germ of human 
ignorance. Near the end, one youth ges¬ 
tures emphatically at the ground: “I’ve 
been around here for 21 years. This is 
hell. Believe me.” Seeing this stunning 
program is believing. — PmMtkay 
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Brain Crash 

WINGS by Arthur Kopit 

A serious illness is a prison from which 
there are only two exits: recovery or 
death. Arthur Kopit’s new play Wings is 
a message smuggled out from that ter¬ 
rifying Gulag inhabited by a stroke vic¬ 
tim. At the beginning of this excellent pro¬ 
duction now visiting Manhattan’s Public 
Theater from the Yale Repertory The¬ 
ater, an elderly woman sits reading in an 
easy chair, a clock ticking at her side. Sud¬ 
denly the clock stops, the lamp goes out. 
and there are loud noises. Mrs. Stilson 
(Constance Cummings) has had a stroke. 

When she finds herself in the hospi¬ 
tal, she cannot understand what hap¬ 
pened; and, though she tells her thoughts 
to the audience, the doctors cannot un¬ 
derstand her. At first she thinks they are 
deliberately refusing to listen. Then Mrs. 
Stilson, who was once a stunt pilot, re¬ 
alizes the truth: her wings have failed her. 
“As near as I can figure.” she says, “I 
was in my brain and crashed.” Slowly, 
like a child, she learns the words for ev¬ 
eryday things and slowly recovers until,, 
at the end, she suffers another stroke and 
escapes for good. 

As Kopit has written it. Wings is more 
a poetic vision than a full-scale play, and 
Mrs. Stilson tells her story in one act of 
an hour and 40 minutes. It is a peculiarly 
compelling vision, however, and Cum¬ 
mings, 68, making one of her too rare 
American appearances, gives a brilliant 
performance in what is almost a one- 
woman show. She gives each gesture the 
perfect size and commands every nuance; | 
John Madden has directed with proper as- I 
tringency. Wings is in every sense a high ! 
flyer. — GenUCbHte i 



CeHStanceCummlntslBlWttga 


Report fiom a terrifying Gulag. 
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Research (xnKihKles MERIT taste makes move froni 
hi^ tar to low tar smddng une;q)ecte(% ea^ 


Every snu^kor knows it’s tough to find a low tar 
cigarette with enough gtxxJ taste to switch to 
and stick with. 

l\x?s MERIT with Enriched Flavor,-tobacco 
deliver enough taste to make the switch to low 
tar easy.^ 

R)r new evidence solul evidence — read the 
results of a new natiorial smoker study conducted 
with MERIT smokers 

Results Endorse MERIT &eakthrough 

Confirmed: 85“i. of MERIT smokers say it was 
an “easy switch ” from high tar brands. 

Confirmed: Overwhelming majority of MERIT 
smokers say their former high tar brands weren't 
missed! 

Confirmed: 9 out of 10 MERIT smokers not 

Kings: 8mg"tar','0.6mg nicotine av. per cigaretta, FTC Report Aug'77 
10O's: 11 mg' 'tar! '0,8 mg nicotine av. per cigarene by FTC Method. 

Warning; The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


considering other brands. 

And in extensive taste tests against leading high 
tar cigarettes ■ 

Cbn/irrnct/' Majority of high tar smokers rate 
MERIT taste equal to or better than —high tar 
cigarettes tested! Cigarettes having tip to twice the tar. 

Con^rmed: Majority of high tar smokers con¬ 
firm taste satisfaction of low tar MERIT. 

Fu'st M^jor Alternative lib High Ikr Snxdcing 

MERIT has proven conclusively that it not only 
delivers the flavor of high tar brands—bur continues 
to satisfy! 

This ability to satisfy over long peritxls of time 
could be the most important evidence to date that 
MERIT is what it claims to be; the first major 
alternative to high tar smoking. 

O Philip MorriR Inc tf^78 

MERIT 

Kings&lOO^ 






What a good time for the good taste of a Kent. 
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Inter*Contineiital Hotels 
A world of difference. 



In all the world’s great hotels, you can expect luxury and superior standards of service. 

But at an Inter-Continental hotel you can expect even more. 

Every InterContinental hotel has its own individuality, its own character. Every Inter*Continental hotel 
reflects the unique spirit of its location. And at every InterContinental hotel you’ll feel a world of difference, 
■ro the experienced traveller, it makes all the difference in the world. 


OiNTER* CONTINENTAL. HOTELS 

More than SOiEreat hotels around the world. 



















Letters 


Ready to Defend 

To the Editors' 

1 say God bless America and the rest 
of the Western world, which not only let 
Alexander I. Solzhenitsyn speak his mind 
[June 261 but were also willing to stand 
ready to defend his unquestionable right 
to speak it. 

Gerda Kelly 
Ajijk. Mexico 

When Solzhenitsyn vividly chronicled 
the evils of the Soviet system, we hailed 
him. That called for no courage Now that 
he is scourging us for spearheading the de¬ 
cline of the West, we should heed him. 
This is our test of true greatness The "in¬ 
tellectual elite" that did not see his point 
showed its smallness Its very thinking 
constitutes America’s disease. 

Wadie Farag 
Medicine Hut. Canada 



Alexander Solzhenitsyn 


Solzhenitsyn is a Martin I uther de¬ 
prived of persecutors, a Savonarola de¬ 
prived of a stake, the anticlimax of a cause 
he left behind 

John Russell 

Philadelphia 

It appears that Solzhenitsyn has no¬ 
where to lay his heavy head, now that he 
has condemned the West too 

Brian Averill 
Bruges, Belgium 

It IS not the duty of a writer to be right 
—but to stimulate, to awaken None of 
the great men of the world have provid¬ 
ed us with answers for our maladies—they 
have fed us questions, and left us to seek 
the solutions. 

Being an immigrant from Eastern Eu¬ 
rope and a beginning writer. I am some¬ 
where between Kosinski and Solzhenitsyn 
in my view of world affairs. After exten¬ 
sive traveling around the U.S. last year. I 
could not find a better word to describe 
my feelings than disappointment that 
there are so few who ask questions and 


so many who have ready answers. As it 
happens now—over the Zaire crisis. 
Proposition I .J or the Solzhenitsyn speech 
Discussion, discussion should ^ the ba¬ 
sis of our contact And this Sol/hcnusyn 
helps a lot 

Janus R A\’i\'.son 
Aarhus. Denniaik | 

1 

Solzhenitsyn's great disappointment i 
in Western society seems to be his ine\- i 
itable destiny. He’s a chronic critic, and j 
troubles are everywhere in our world for | 
him to find fault with. | 

Maged Hussein \ 
Cano i 

Knighthood for Jarvis? 

Having read that Howard Jarvis 
lJunc 261 has been asked to extend his | 
crusade to 40 American states, may 1 use 
youi column to invite Mr. Jarvis to place 
his abilities at the service of the citi/enry 
of these islands? There is scope here Mr 
Jarvis would hardly dare to dream of 
More than a quarter of the employed pop¬ 
ulation IS on the government payroll. 
What a proposition' 

Please take a Lakci, Sir Jarvis. 

Tom Kyle 
Nottingham, England 

Will the Australian commonwealth 
government learn a lesson from the Jar¬ 
vis movement, or will it go on overtax¬ 
ing’ Queenslanders are sick and tired of 
financing many of ('anberra’s whims, so 
Canberra beware 

I-' B Cominos, President 
Emerald Chamber o.f Commerce 
Emerald, Australia 

Howard Jarvis' campaign is nothing 
less than heroic Back in 1776, Ameri¬ 
cans revolted against unfair taxation His¬ 
tory is only repeating itself, and if we are 
to save our Western civilization, this new 
revolt must have as big an impact on the 
world as the first one 

Guillermo A Tuest 
Buenos .Aires 


Ludwig's Puip 

Daniel Ludwig’s giant pulp mill in the 
Amazon [June 261 is another fine exam¬ 
ple of American imperialism If Ludwig 
is really interested in a project with "great 
socKXJconomic significance." why doesn't 
he do something to help the Brazilian peo¬ 
ple. instead of making toilet paper out of 
their jungle ’ 

Paul Hean Gaver 
Sdo Paulo 

Surely Daniel Ludwig must realize 
that future generations will know him as j 
the greatest destroyer of planet earth He | 
must also realize that, in the truest sense. I 
not he or any other human or the human 
species itself is the owner, to dispose over¬ 
night of the immensely complicated trop- 
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“Itying to make 
the presidency 
work these days 
is like trying to 
sew buttons on 
a custard pie. 

riMK Political Scienlist - 
James David Barber 


It's amazing how a living per¬ 
son vanishes into the abstraction 
of a job title. Already Mr. Carter, 
the one and only, is becoming 
Mr. President, one of a series 
But fortunately. TIME Maga¬ 
zine has a gift for keeping both 
man and office firmly in view, 
and, by finding the fine line 
between hard news and mere 
gossip, entertains and informs in a 
way that is unique 

It is this gift that, in part, has 
created for TIME a worldwide 
audience of 26,000,000 readers 
in 145 countries, throughout the 
free world. 

Advertisers can reach this 
audience through TIME’S unique 
media system which offers 373 
separate geographic and demo¬ 
graphic advertising editions. 

TIME. 

The Weekly Newsmagazine 
of the World 




I toin Cinema to the Economy, TIME gathers the 
week's news m one convenient to read, quick 
to inform package. Every week, all year long. 


ical biosystems; the thousands of species 
of trees, plants, birds, mammals, inver¬ 
tebrates, etc., the culmination of unthink¬ 
able stretches of time and evolution (of 
which Homo sapiens supposedly stands 
at the apex) that have produced one of 
the greatest wonders of the world, the 
Amazon jungle area. 

And to think that this monumental, 
criminal destruction is to fabricate daily 
enough toilet paper to stretch times 
around the world! 

Morris A. Silverman 
Acapulco, Mexico 
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Motl itie licMh to Ml D Mis D MissD Messrs Q (.pntii cioofV) Please answer in Sermon Q in English CD 


1 am disappointed that my favorite 
magazine would release a rather stinging 
article on a truly great man 

D.K. Ludwig, more than any one 
or a dozen individuals, has over the 
years built many unsung pyramids-—not 
to himself, for he stays faf in the back¬ 
ground. but as a builder who has cre¬ 
ated thousands of jobs for people in rel¬ 
atively undeveloped areas of the world. 
Ludwig’s Amazon project will establish 
a more productive forest to replace the 
old one. 

Edwin Surman 
Itermosillo, Mexico 


FULL NAIK; 


Snail Darters 

Congratulations to the little hsh. the 
snail darter (June 26)' Perhaps human¬ 
kind IS at last using its brain and real¬ 
izing that as we cxtciminatc life around 
us, we are narrowing the gap between us 
and our own extinction 

Fran Alexander 
Madison. Ala. 

Any idea that a useful construction 
in which $116 million of taxpayers’ mon¬ 
ey has been invested should be abandoned 
because of the belated discovery of snail 
darters is utter nonsense 

Joseph Behr 

Danbury, Conn. 

Let us bus the snail darters to anoth¬ 
er school ft would be a dam site better' 

Paula Rosenberg 
Detroit 

Mother, may /go out to swim ^ 

No. my darling darter. 

You 'll he dammed when the water 
tops the brim 

IVhy must you be a martyr? 

James Wharton 
Weems, Va. 

For love of gold we routed the Indian 
from his homeland and livelihood, and 
now we sink the dam at Tellico to save 
the snail darter 

Dents Wharton 
Natick, Mass. 


STRfET AND NUMBER: 

PLACE (>. ty ' country / postal code) 


oMr wimi imu 


Address Letters to TIME Letters, Time & Life 
Building. 3 - 6 . 2 -chume Ohiemachi. Chiyodaku. 
Tokyo 100 . Japan 
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Mamet 


On a volume of 83,785.020 shares, the 
New York Stock Exchange Composite 
closed at 53.34, down .32 for the week end¬ 
ing July 7. 1978. The Dow Jones 30 slock 
industrial average was 812.46, down 6 49. 
Standard & Poor's 500 stock index was 
94.89. down .64. Among significant 
N.Y.S.t. stocks: 


Stock 
AltiodChem 
Alum Co Am 
Amor Atrtinos 
Am Brands 
Am Con 
Am Motors 
ATAT 
Avon Prod 
Both Stool 
Booing 
Burroughs 
Cator Troc 
Champ lot) 
Chryslor 
Clark Equip 
Control Data 
DuPont 
Eostorn Air 
East Kodak 
Esmark 
Evxon 
Ford Motor 
Gon Dynom 
Gon Eioc 
Gen Foods 
Gen Motors 
Gon Tel A El 
Ga Pac 
Goodyear 
Greyhound 
Gul/Otl 
IncoLtd 
IBM 

Int Horv 
Int Paper 
IntTelATol 
Johns Mon 
K Mart 
LTVCorp 
Litton Ind 
Lockheed 
McDDoug 
Merck Co 
3M 

Mobil Oil 
NCR 
Owens III 
Pac Gen A El 
Pan Am 
PenneyJC 
Philip Morris 
Polaroid 
Proc Gam 
RCA 

Reynolds Ind 
Rockwell Inti 
Sears Roe 
Shell Oil 
StdOilCal 
Tenneco 
Texaco Inc 
Textron 
Time Inc 
TWA 
I UAL Inc 
Union Cor 
US Steel 
UtdTechnol 
Wostinghouse 
Woolworth 
Xerox 
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The frequency of the most - ' 



common types of cancer 

t <» 


varies in different coun- 

’ * 

tries of the world. But 


-mL ’ 1 

whatever the sire, and { 



wherever the country, the ] 


V ' 

earlier the diagnosis, the 4 

greater the possibility for 
successful treatment. 



For jurther information, contact your 


local cancer organization, or write to: 


International Union Against Cancer 
3 rue du Conseil-General 
1205 Geneva, Switzerland 


n »; r. AOiifil 
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A Letter from the Publisher 

L ong before he began work on this week’s cover story on G. William Mil¬ 
ler, George Taber, our Washington economic correspondent, had col¬ 
lected some intriguing gossip and opinion about the unbankerly new Fed¬ 
eral Reserve B<iaid chief Most of it squared with the impression that Taber 
had got during his first meeting with Miller, just after he took office in 
March, “It was disarming,” he recalls “He was running around the solemn 
corridors of the Fed with his coal off, tossing out ideas on fighting inflation 
and otherwise behaving unlike the typical wary central banker,’’ 

I’hat impression was reinforced during Taber’s reporting for this week’s 
story, which was written by George Church and edited by Marshall Loeb. 
The interview with Miller lasted four hours. “We’d planned on two,’’ says 
Taber, “but we drifted onto everything from his wife’s photography to his 
Coast Guard days in Shanghai He was totally relaxed, and 1 understood bet- 

«iTiucf ter why Fed staffers are 
talking about a breath of 
fresh air.’’ 

Like Miller. Taber 
picked up his economics 
on the fly In college 
(Georgetown. ’64) he ma¬ 
jored in international re¬ 
lations, but delved more 
deeply into economics 
during graduate work at 
the College of Euiopc 
in Bruges. Belgium Be- 
Taber Interviewing Miller at the Fad chainnan's home tween tours as a TiML' 

correspondent in West 

Germany and France, he served two years as a press aide for the Common 
Market Out of his experiences came two books John F Kennedy and a Unit¬ 
ing Fkrope (1969) and Patterns and Prospects of Common Market Trade 
(1974). Another result, his conviction that most of the crises of the postwar 
era have been and will continue to be economic ones. Says Taber “1 missed 
many Friday dinners in Europe because of a currency crisis It always seemed 
to happen at the end of the week.’’ 

Taber has also developed a wariness of that governmental staple—sta¬ 
tistics. "Numbeis are the bricks and mortar of economics." he concedes, 
"but they can always be jiggered to support a case. The only statistic I still 
trust is my Social Security number ’’ To those who question his fondness for 
his subject. Taber offers an observation from Economist Robert Heilbroner. 
"A man who thinks that economics is only a matter for professors forgets 
that this is the science that has sent men to the barricades," 
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A Guide to This Week’s TIME 


COVER STORY: p. 30 When G William Miller talk over the 
chairmanship of the U S. Federal Reserve Board last March, in¬ 
flation was soaring into the dreaded double-digit range, but Gov¬ 
ernment |X)licy was still ftKused on stimulating the economy to 
faster growth. Overseas, the dollar was tumbling as foreign 
moneymen rushed to sell greenbacks, whose value, they leared, 
would be steadily ercxled by inflation. Widely regarded as one of 
the best appointments that President Carter has made. Miller 
quickly put the Federal Reserve on a course of raising interest 
rates sharply, both to hold back the inflationary growth of mon¬ 
ey supply and to keep at home dollars that had been fleeing 
abroad He also urged Cartel to declare inflation to be the na¬ 
tion's No I economic problem, which ( alter subsequently did 
Miller and the President are engaged in the trickiest and iiskiest 
of all economic maneuvers an aiieinpi to slow a surging but vul- 
nerable economy just enough so that inflaiion giadually subsides, 
hut not so much as lo sink the nation into a iccession 

I WORLD: p. 9 I .eadeis from ihe IJ S t anada. Britain. I ranee. 
West fjcrmany. Italy and Japan will meet in Bonn nest week 
for their fourth economic summit since 1975. In Washington, 
the While House suppoil tiiam that will accompany Piesideni 
Carter to Btnin completed its negotiating briefs and studied the 

1 latest economic indicators In tokyo. Prime Minister I'akeo I u- 

! kuda confidently announced that he e.vpccted appreciaiiori at 
Bonn for Japan s efforts to leduce its suipluses by restraining 
e.xixirts and prodding domestic activity to a 7', growth In liu- 
rope. meanwhile, the nine national leaders of the Furopean 
Community produced a thiee-jHimt package that leaders of the 
four big European states will olfci in Bonn 
p. 11 A personal icbuke to India s Mimstei of Health Raj 
Naram last month by Prime Minister Minarji Desai tnggeicd a 
crisis in Hcsai's l6-m()nth-old governmeiu This led to the res¬ 
ignation of iwo Cabinet ministers, fractured the fragile unity of 
the ruling Janata Party and-- unwillingly cleared the way for 
a possible political comeback by Desai s predecessor. Indiia 
Gandhi The immediate cause of Uesai s ire was Narain's re¬ 
peated demands for the resignation of Janata Parly President 
Chandra .Shekhar, who is Desiii's personal protege But as Desai 
fully leaii/ed, Narain's real target was not Chandra Shekhar 
but I>;sai himself 

p.i2 Zaire's President Mobutu Sesc .Seko blamed the recent in¬ 
vasion of his country's Shaba region - -the second one by Katan- 
gese exiles in 14 months—on Angola's President Agostinho 
Neto. whose Marxist government is propped up by some 20.0(X) 
Cuban trarps. Mobutu also charged that Cuban advisers had ac¬ 
companied the Katangese raiders. Whatever Neio'sand Castro s 
ultimate responsibility for .Shaba II, they are apparently deter¬ 
mined to see that there will be no Shaba HI in (he near futuic 
p. 12 Last week Malaysia's 5 million eligible voters appar- 


! cnlly elected at least 103 National Front candidates to Par- 
I liamenl. thus assuring that Prime Minister Datuk Hussein 
Gnn and the ten parlies that make up his coalition will retain 
a two-thirds majority in the legislature. The evident victory 
marked an important step for Hussein Onn. 56. who was seek¬ 
ing his first electoral vole of confidence since assuming the 
prime ministry after the death of Tun Abdul Ra/ak 2J^ years 
ago The vole was also an endorsement of the National Front’s 
handling of Malaysian bersatu (umtyl, always a touchy matter 
in a society with complex ethnic divisions. The Front's pri¬ 
mary aim has been lo give a greater role lo the native Ma¬ 
lays. or Bumipuiras. in an economy long, dominated by Chi¬ 
nese and Indian minoiitics 

p. 13 It w'.is the British who pro|x>sed to cast off their remain¬ 
ing colonial tics On Ihe other hand Brunei's Sandhurst- 
educated sultan. Sir Muda Hassanal Bolkiah Mu'i«addin Wad- 
daulah. 32. sought to hang on to the lion's tail. Brunei's ma- 
ncuveiing lo retain British protection is based on oil. The sul¬ 
tanate sits on an estimated I ft billion bbl. of petroleum. Without 
a British picseiice. Brunei fears that Malaysia might be tempt¬ 
ed lo make a play for such wealth 

UNITED STATES: p. 16 The agenda for this week's meeting 
III Geneva between Secretary of Slate Cyrus Vance and .Soviet 
Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko will undoubtedly include the 
fate of two Soviet dissidents, along with planned discussions on 
arms control and other problems. In a move whose timing baf- 
{ fled Washington, Moscow suddenly issued the chilling an- 
1 nouncement that Anatoli Shcharansky, a computer expert and 
! Jewish human rights activist, would stand trial early this week, 
j charged with spying for the ciA Court proceedings begin the 
• sumcdayagainstanothcr Jewish dissident. Alexander Ginzburg, 
j Ever since .Shcharansky’s arrest 16 months ago, the U S. has 
j made it deal that his continued imprisonment constituted a bla- 
j lani violation of human rights. Hence U .S otlicials wondered 
j whether the Kremlin was deliberately testing the Carter Admin- 
I islration Whatever the Kicnilin's purpose, the Vam.c-Giomyko 
! meeting is still ex|>ccted to focus mainly on sai.3, an issue that 
j has come lo be viewed as Ihe most important symbol of what rc- 
j mains of U S -Soviet detente. 

I 

ART: p. 42 The theme of this year’s Biennale—that vast, 

I sprawling conspectus of cunciil art lhai opens at irregular iii- 
j lervals in the public gardens of Venice and is one of the city’s 
mam tourist atliacuons- ■ is Dalla Natura AU'Arte. Dall'Arie 
Alla hJalura (from nature to an, from art lo nature). Appro¬ 
priately, then, the star of the 1978 press week was not an artist 
but a massive bull But in the opinion of Art Critic Robert 
Hughes, the best things in the Biennale were the displays, which 
allowed the galleries to work as containers for visual metaphor. 
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Agony for a Troubled Land 


7/5 hard to watch and not feel sorry for us all” 




terrible civil war that never really 
ended exploded anew last week. 
Syrian military forces, which had 
moved into Lebanon in 1976 to 
control Palestinian and Muslim leftists 
then threatening Christian political ele¬ 
ments in the country and had stayed on 
as part of an Arab peace-keeping force, 
were now waging war against the Chris¬ 
tians they had once rescued from defeat. 
^ After six days of heavy fighting around 
Beirut that left more than 200 dead and 
500 wounded, a shaky cease-fire went into 
effect. But not before the conflict had 
nearly triggered the resignation of Pres¬ 
ident Elias Sarkis and threatened to en¬ 
gulf the region in a deadly confrontation 
between Israel and Syria. 

The renewed fighting was touched off 
by a bitter feud involving the country's 
three major Christian factions: Pierre Ge- 
mayel's Phalangists. Camille Chamoun's 
National Liberals, and forces loyal to for¬ 
mer President Suleiman Franjieh. a close 
ally of Sytian President Hafez Assad. The 
dispuGb centers on the fact that Gemayel 
and Chamoun would like to create a sep¬ 
arate; Christian state in northern Leto- 


non. while Franjieh supports a unified na¬ 
tion. Fraiyieh also believes the country’s 
sovereignty is best guaranteed by the pres¬ 
ence of the Syrian army. 

While the Syrians have been main¬ 
taining the peace in areas controlled by 
the Palestinians and Muslim left. Gcmay- 
el and Chamoun have seized the oppor¬ 
tunity to build up their own military forc¬ 
es. During the past three months. 
Gemayel's 15.000-man army, which is led 
by Israeli-trained officers, has tried to ex¬ 
tend its influence over areas loyal to the 
other Christian chieftains. In several in¬ 
cidents, the Phalangists fired on Syrian 
soldiers, who initially retreated rather 
than get involved in pitched battles. 
Boasting about their ’’victories over the 
Syrian occupation. ” the Phalangists last 
month attacked the resort village of 
Ehden. killing Fraryieh's son Tony, his 
wife and daughter and 30 other people in 
a bold attempt to seize control of a sector 
of Lebanon near the seaport of Tripoli 
that had traditionally been dominated by 
the former President. 

Angered by this attack on his old 
friend, Assad decided it was time to crush 


the obstreperous Phalange Using heavy 
artillery and rocket barrages, Syrian forc¬ 
es last week bombarded towns and in¬ 
stallations controlled by Phalangist and 
National Liberal militiamen The heav¬ 
iest fire was concentrated on East Beirut, 
where both Gemayel's and Chamoun's 
headquarters went up in flames. "This is 
genocide against the Christians of Leb¬ 
anon." protested Chamoun. Lebanese 
Foreign Minister Fuad Butros rushed to 
Damascus in a vain attempt to arrange a 
cease-fire. But Syria’s tough Defense Min¬ 
ister Mustafa TIas resptrnded: "The Syr¬ 
ian army will strike with an iron fist to 
destroy the Phalangist and Chamounist 
gangs. ” Asserted Radio Damascus; “Syr¬ 
ia is impartial. We fight lawless elements 
within the Christian community just as 
we fought the Palestinians—to restore 
peace to Lebanon.” 

The renewed fighting, reported 
Time’s Abu Said Abu Rish last week, left 
sections of Beirut looking like devastated 
outposts of World War II, "with flames 
on ^1 sides, the clamdl of sirens and the 
con vulsions of shells exploding. Nobody 
can remember it being this bad,^A 4w- 












ind«r fin. IVliidii^ ^ dMthic^ of 
Eiut Beihiit now is waters ho^ 
For as ft nel|}ibor and his house are Mown 
to hhs. Imiuiaged to telephone one fliehd 
who had spent the night in a cellar under 
intense bombardment. The line was 
scratchy and the voice indistinct. It nm'' 
ply repeated the word ‘bell.’ Then the Une 
went dead. 

“Many Christian fkmilies who sur¬ 
vived the civil war in West Beirut had 
gone to the eastern part of the city to try 
and start a new life. They said it would 
be safer there. Now Mack smoke han^ 
over it like a cloud smelling of death. 
Shells land every three minutes. In the 
PhaUngist stron^old of Ain Rumanneh, 
every house has been hit and many lev¬ 
eled. One man who ran upstairs during a 
lull to salvage an old family heirloom had 
his legs blown off. The guns keep firing, 
the Phalange radio says hundreds are 
homeless, and it's hard to watch and not 
feel sorry for us all. You would think we 
had had enough." 

Syria’s Assad believes the security of 
his own country is tied directly to that of 
Lebanon. If the Christian forces upset the 
balance of power in the country, and suc¬ 
cessfully turned half of Lebanon into an 
Israeli-backed mini-state, Israel's forces 
would be that much closer to Syria by 
land and sea. For its part. Israel fears that 
a Syrian-dominated Lebanon, with leftist 
Muslims in control, would turn the coun¬ 
try into another confrontation stale 

To make its feelings forcefully plain. 
Israel sent eight Kfir fighters screaming 
in over Beirut. The low-flying jets bro'iie 
the sound barrier, shattering windows and 
creating panic. The overflight was clear¬ 
ly intended as a warning to the Syrians 
by the Israelis, who also strengthened 
their positions along the Golan Heights 
and their border with Lebanon. Declared 
Major General Shlomo Gazit, chief of Is¬ 
raeli military intelligence: “Israel will not 
watch peacefully the Christian massacre 
in Beirut." In response, the Syrian air 
force went on alert, and Damascus rushed 
armored units of its own to the Golan 
Heights, where its usual three divisions 
had been pared to one because of peace¬ 
keeping responsibilities in Lebanon. 


W ftith events rapidly careening 
put of control. President Sarkis, 
a Christian, announced that he 
could no longer exert the author¬ 
ity bestowed on him by the constitution 
and would resign. The announcement 
shocked Lebanon; the squabbling Chris¬ 
tian leaders, as well as many Muslim 
spokesmen, urged Sarkis to reconsider. 
U.S. Ambassador to Lebanon Richard 
Parker interceded with Damascus, ask¬ 
ing the Syrians to accept Sarkis' demands 
that; 1) all major factions submit to his 
authority, and 2) the Syrians ease their 
pressure and give him time to maneuver. 
At week's end Assad called Sarkis and 
promised him that he was ready to ac¬ 
cept Sarkis’ conditions. There was no im¬ 



A Syrian s o ldier mans a r ocket lawidierirem ft sftH dbftgbft ntowl e _ 

A new bloodletting that threatened to provoke an international cmtfrontatiM. 


mediate response from the Christian fac¬ 
tions, but Sarkis reluctantly stayed on for 
the time being at least. 

The renewal of fighting in Lebanon 
raised the threat of a serious confrontation 
between Syria and Israel, just as the Car¬ 
ter Administration was seeking to infuse 
new momentum into Middle East peace¬ 
making efforts. Both the White House and 
the Slate Department issued statements 
deploring the hostilities and appealed to 
■'all parties with influence over the situ¬ 
ation" to try to bring about an immedi¬ 
ate end to the fighting. Washington con¬ 
veyed to Damascus its strong disapproval 
of the Syrian shelling of Phalangist strong¬ 
holds and also warned Israel not to in¬ 
tervene. Meanwhile, American officials at 


United Nations headquartcM 
with other Western diplomats the pcMf. 
biliiy of convoking an urgent sesftitMi of ' 
the Security Council. 

Maintaining stability in Lebanon is 
essential to U S. peacemaking efforts in .- 
the Middle East. Any clash of Syrian 
and Israeli forces would almost surely 
cause the collapse of the forthcoming fbr- 
eign ministers talks between Israel and 
Egypt in London. Anwar Sadat is bare¬ 
ly on speaking terms with Assad be¬ 
cause of their disagreements about the 
Egyptian President's peace initiatives. 
Nonetheless, a Syrian-Israeli confronta¬ 
tion would prol»bIy compel Sadat to 
break off peace negotiations in the name 
of Arab solidarity. ■ 
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Like watching in horror as a neighbor and his house are blown to bits. 
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'Agreeing to Try Again 


The US. arranges a get-together for Israel and Egypt 


■je wacl and Egypt arc willing to talk again. 
I The two foes, who have not engaged in 
;^tect negotiations since talks broke off 
' in January, agreed last week to meet each 
Other in London later this month at a for- 
' eign ministers conference arranged by the 
> U.S. with Secretary of State Cyrus Vance 
primiding. Neither side, though, vras very 
Jbopeftil about the outcome. Quipped Is* 
faeli Foreign Minister Moshe Dayan: "It 
will probably be a waste of time, but I 
like London. I might even see some shows 
I missed." 

The joint commitment was the major 
achievement of Vice President Walter 


The Sadat proposal gave no ground ei¬ 
ther. It called for the withdrawal of b- 
neli forces and settlements ffmn both ter¬ 
ritories, under the supervision of the 
United Nations. In a hve-year transition 
period, during which a final agreement 
would be negotiated, the West Bank 
would be under Jordanian authority and 
Gaza returned to Egyptian protection. 
The plan also demanded the return of 
East Jerusalem to Arab authority; the 
Arab section of the Holy City has been 
formally merged with Israeli West Jeru¬ 
salem since 1%7. 

On the volatile issue of Palestinian 



Vice PresIdMrt Mondaia and Egyptian PresMant Sadat at press cenferance In Alexandria 


Thinking in terms of a longer time span but still willing to explore a new route to peace. 


Mondale’s four-day tour of the Middle 
East. As Mondale left Alexandria for 
Washington last week, Egyptian Presi¬ 
dent Anwar Sadat handed him a new six- 
point peace plan to pass on to Israel. The 
plan is Egypt’s response to a 26-point pro¬ 
posal presented by Israeli Premier Me- 
nachem Begin at the Ismailia conference 
last December. Washington sources op¬ 
timistically contended that the two plans, 
although predictably far apart on every 
rngjor issue, would serve as “a fair basis 
for negotiations." 

The sticking point, in both cases, in¬ 
volves the future of the West Bank and 
the Gaza Strip, occupied by Israel since 
the 1967 war. Israel's plan would grant a 
limited degree of self-rule to the territo¬ 
ries. Despite U.S. pressure, Jerusalem has 
refused to commit itself to giving even¬ 
tual self-determination to the 1.1 million 
PaIjMtinians living in the regions. 


representation, Sadat's proposal was de- 
literately vague. “Representatives of the 
Palestinian people,” it noted, would have 
a voice in deciding a final settlement. 
But it made no mention of the Palestine 
Liberation Organization, with whom b- 
rael has refused to negotbte. That alone, 
in the view of some Western diplomats, 
was a hopeful signal that the E^ptians 
were trying to avoid any wording that 
might unnecessarily antagonize the 
Israelis. 

Israeli officials were not impressed. 
They dismissed Sadat's propomis as a 
hardening of the Egyptian position. Said 
one Israeli official: “Egypt has gone back 
to square minus-one.” Ntmetheless, Is¬ 
raeli officbis were convinced that they 
should go to London, if only to help <Us- 
pei Jerusalem's image as the ''bad guy” 
who was the stumbliiig block to a peace 
settlement. But after Pnmier Begin made 


another sfnUch. 

lomat in Israel sadly reti^ad that "the 
diplomatic Novocain has already wmm 
reference to the fleeting bmufits 
of Mondale’s visit to Jeniiabm. 

Although Begin and Da^ gave the 
U.S. Vice President a cordial welcome, 
Time has learned that other high-rank¬ 
ing officials actually mchestrated several 
ttoisy “Mondale go home” demonstratimis 
by members of the religious nationalist 
Gush Emunim group, which has spon¬ 
sored a number of West Bank settle¬ 
ments. On one occasion, a police truck 
was used to transport demonstrators to 
different spots along the Vice President’s 
route, where the noise from shouting and 
horn honking frequently drowned out 
Mondale’s conversations with his hosts. 
Said one high-ranking source about the 
demonstrators: “The orders to let them 
through and to behave'nicely toward 
them came directly from the Premier's 
office.” 

In talks with Mondale, both Bc^n 
and Dayan expressed deep pessimism 
about the London meeting. Sadat was 
equally gloomy, but he nonetheless agreed 
to send Foreign Minister Mohammed Ib¬ 
rahim Kamal in the hope that somehow 
his Jerusalem initiative might be revived. 
If the braelis show interest in accepting 
the basic principle of Sadat's plan—cus¬ 
tody of the West Bank to Jordan, Gaza 
to Egypt—then it will be viewed in Cai¬ 
ro as a sign of progress. In light of what 
the Egyptians ftel is a hard line by Be¬ 
gin, Sadat has revised his timetable for 
peace. Says one of Sadat's top advisers: 
“We’re now thinking in terms of a much 
longer time span. This will not be the 
year for peace. So we've got to explore 
a new route.” 

T oward that end, the Egyptian Pres¬ 
ident is sending out peace feelers to 
Begin’s potential successors in office. Over 
the weekend, Sadat met in Vienna with 
Labor Party Leader Shimon Peres, who 
last week told Austrian journalists that 
his party is “ready to retreat from some 
territories" if it is returned to power. 

The U.S. aim in London, meanwhile, 
will be to play a discreet yet forcefUI 
role in bridging gaps where a consensus 
seems possible. There is no intention, 
for the moment, of submitting a U.S. 
“pbn,” although some State Department 
officials privately concede that floating 
a last-ditch American sketch might prove 
more palatable than reverting to yet an¬ 
other call for a Geneva parley. Wash¬ 
ington also wants to persuade both sides 
to cool their public rhetoric and explore 
the possibilities of working through more 
private channels. “Israel and El^pt have, 
in a sense, always negotiated in public, 
and when seen in that light, the dif¬ 
ferences in their positions are under- 
stendabde,” said one U.S. Middle East 
expert. “To find sOme convergence, we 
have to get them talking in less puhUc 
form.”, ■ 
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France’s CIscani iTEstabit and Wmt Germany’s ScIniMt at Bramm meeting 

THE EUROPEAN COMMUNITY 

Toward a Tag-Team Match in Bonn 

Europe prepares to take on Carter at an economic summit 

L eaders of the seven mRjor industrial | tason oil imports. In short. Carter willar- 
powers* will meet in Bonn next week 
for their fourth economic summit since 
1975. Superficially, the atmosphere will 
be like a board meeting of i multination¬ 
al corporation. In reality, the spirit of the 
two-day session will be more like a three- 
sided tag-team wrestling match. 

In one corner will be the U.S., dog¬ 
ged by a huge trade deficit and insistent 
that West Germany and Japan stimulate 
their domestic economies to help world 
recovery. In another comer, Europe, led 
by West Germany, and adamant that the 
U.S. cut its oil imports to straighten out 
its trade imbalance and firm up the dol¬ 
lar. In the third corner will be Japan, em¬ 
barrassed by a massive trade surplus with 
both the U.S. and Europe and pleading 
for more time to cut it back by stimu¬ 
lating demand at home. 

In Washington, the White House sup¬ 
port team that will accompany President 
Carter to Bonn completed its negotiating 
briefo and studied the latest economic in¬ 
dicators. They did not make for cheerfUl 
reading. New Government estimates pub¬ 
lished last week forecast a UJS. inflation 
rate of more than 7% tor 1978 and lower 
economic expansion than previously ex¬ 
pected (see cover). Not only was Congress 
still stalled on the President’s energy 
package, but the Senate has threatened 
to blo^ any draccmian attempts by the 
Administration to impose levies dr quo- 

*TIm Ua., Camds. Britain, France, Wen Genna- 
‘irAl|iiraiiitJatttiL . ' 


tas on oil imports. In short. Carter will ar¬ 
rive in Bonn with a somewhat weakened 
U.S. bargaining hand. 

In Tokyo, Prime Minister Takeo Fu- 
kuda announced that he expected appre¬ 
ciation in Bonn for Japan’s efforts to re¬ 
duce its huge surpluses by restraining 
exports and prodding domestic activity to 
a 7% growth. Other Japanese policymak¬ 
ers, however, complained that Tokyo’s la¬ 
bors will come to naught unless Wash¬ 
ington helps out by controlling the dollar. 
"It will all be in vain if the U.S. does not 
cooperate,” said Economic Planning 
Agency Director Kiichi Miyazawa. “The 
fact that our surpluses continue to in¬ 
crease despite our efforts is due mainly to 
U.S. foot-dragging on her energy prob¬ 
lem and inflation.” (Another cause of the 
surplus, U.S. officials argue, is the inabil¬ 
ity of American exporters to penetrate the 
highly protected Japanese market.) 

I n Europe, meanwhile, the nine nation¬ 
al leaders of the European Community 
suged a dress rehearsal summit of their 
own in the ancient port of Bremen, a fa¬ 
vorite city of their host and current chair¬ 
man. West German Chancellor Helmut 
Schmidt. After two days, of sometimes 
chummy, sometimes quairelsome discus¬ 
sions in the tapestry-lined rooms of Bre¬ 
men’s gabled, 15th century City hall, the 
Club of Nine produced a three-point 
package that leaders of the four big Eu¬ 
ropean states will offer in Bonn. 

.. First, they drafted ;a new mcmetary 


cmce tied all Community currencies to 'ifi: 
narrow range of fluctuation, only to be 
abandoned over die years by Britain,' 
France and Italy), backed by a new. large, 
reserve fund. 

Next, they agreed to cut Common 
Market oil consumption by half over the; 
next seven years. The pledge obvknish^ 
put strong new pressure on Carter to cur¬ 
tail U.S. oil imports as wdl. In return,' 
the Europeans were prepared to offo' a^ 
concession of their own—an indication by V 
West Germany of willingness to expand'^ 
its economy slightly, thus complying with; 
a long-standing UB. demand that Bonn 
pull its weight and help move the world 
economy toward real recovery. 

Schmidt is likely to be an equally k)*/ 
quacious host in Bonn. Strengthened by 
the results of last March’s parUamentery ; 
elections, French President ValCry ub- 
card d’lBtaing also has been exercising, 
more clout. The team of Schmidt and Ois- 
card, in fact, has raised worries among 
the others about an emerging “EC direc¬ 
torate” composed of the Community’s two 
most powerful members. 

Indeed, the important decisions at 
Bremen appeared to stem directly ftom - 
German initiative and French endorse¬ 
ment. The centerpiece of the discussions 
was the new European monetary system, 
a Schmidt brainchild first brought up at 
a Community summit at Copenhagen last 
April and api^ved in principle by Dis¬ 
card at a meeting with the West German 
leader in Hamburg two weeks ago. 

The plan is designed to shelter Com- 














)nuinity countries against fluctuations of 
:tfae dollar, as well as other currencies, and 
thus also help stabilLse the dollar itself. 
Schmidt's proposal features two devices. 
1) a so-called boa of currencies, which 
would have more leeway than the old 
snake to let weaker currencies, such as 
Britain's pound and Italy’s lira, initially 
move up and down within a broader mar¬ 
gin than 'he stronger currencies; and 2) a 
kind of "niini-lMr" of ptxrled reserves 
from which the members could automat¬ 
ically draw funds to support their curren¬ 
cies and deter speculation. 

The proposals initially drew prickly 
opposition. At Dutch instigation, four 
small countries called a separate caucus 
to sulk over what they regarded as West 
German and French highhandedness. 
British Prime Minister James Callaghan, 
who IS reluctant to inhibit the pound in 
any case, argued that the scheme could 
be construed by Washington as a move 
against the dollar. Schmidt proved to be 
one step ahead of his critics. In a series 


of telephon»c(dte to Outer, he appentit- 
ly siKoceded in getting Waidiington's 
blessing for the monetary idea. Said a 
ranking German finance ministry official; 
“We can’t see why the British should be 
worried about its effects on the Ameri¬ 
cans if the Americans themselves are sat¬ 
isfied it is not designed against tKem.” 

W hite House approval of Schmidt's 
boa is not necessarily a harbinger 
of sweetness and light at Bonn. The per¬ 
sonal relationship between Schmidt and 
Carter has been poor and has only re¬ 
cently begun to improve, and the West 
German offer to increase growth if the 
U.S. moves to solve its deficit problems 
will probably not be enough to satisjfy 
Washington. The President, though, wilt 
have an unexpected new argument to pre¬ 
sent to the Chancellor. The biggest source 
of the U.S. trade deficit is not oil but in¬ 
dustrial imports from West Germany and 
Japan (see chart). Department of Com¬ 
merce figures released last week showed 


tliat machineiy andnumufitcumd gbods, 
including everything Bom tihipt and nk- 
chine tools to bicycles ud nuiios, account 
for twice as much of the deficit as oil does. 
At the same time, oil imports have so far 
dropped by 9.6% this year. 

The Administration’s case is that VS. 
consumption of more goods from Germa¬ 
ny and Japan puts a moral burden on 
those countries to stimulate growth at 
home. West Germany will not be easily 
sold by that argument and will contend 
that the U.S. import trend is only recent 
and largely technical. “It won’t wash,’’ 
scoffed a top Schmidt aide. “For both eco¬ 
nomic and psychological reasons, Wash¬ 
ington must tighten the U.S. belt on en¬ 
ergy.” In the end, politics may help save 
the day. As host and European spokes¬ 
man, &hmidt will be personally anxious 
to avoid a failure. And as a state visitor 
in West Germany for two days preceding 
the economic summit—sfflth an overseas 
opportunity to brighten his dim poll rat¬ 
ings—Carter surely will be too. ■ 


An Island in the Gulag 

A t first glance, the pastoral scene pictured below recalls a 
1 nostalgic postcard view of old Russia. Perched on the 
banks of a winding river are a sleepy village, a monastery, 
an Eastern Orthodox church and a bell tower Closer in¬ 
spection, however, discloses some grim hallmarks of the new 
Russia: armed sentries in a guard tower and a group of pris¬ 
oners marching off to work. Two unique photos, secretly 
taken this year and obtained by Timf from a Russian hu¬ 
man rights activist, offer a rare glimpse of the thousands of 
“islands” in the U.S.S.R.’sgM/ogarchipelago. 


The pictures show a concentration camp on the Tver- 
tsa River (a tributary of the Volga) near Torzhok, 130 
miles northwest of Moscow. The 18th century Boriso¬ 
glebsky Monastery, with its church and lower—once a 
tourist attraction—has been converted into a prison for 
convicts who arc marched into town to do heavy con¬ 
struction work. 

Similar camps arc scattered throughout the USS.R. 
Although the number of prisoners in the gulag has been 
radically reduced since Stalin's death. Russia's leading 
dissident. Physicist Andrei Sakharov, estimates that there 
are still 1.7 million. At least 10,000 have been imprisoned 
for their political or religious beliefs. 
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Left: «t Mlg« ef TvarUa Rlvw, guards asMmbto 
priaoiwra (biMt) for march to hard-Wiordatal bi 
town. fUght: gu^ tower atop Bw axtottor fanca 
of Torzhok camp. In background: Borieegiabaky 
Monastory, now a prison ^ 
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Prime Mntstar Morarji D«sal 

INDIA 

Janata’s “Bad 
Smeir_ 

A government crisis leaves 
an opening for Indira 

W hen 82-year-old Prime Minister 
Morarji Desai returned home from 
the U.S. last month, portly' Minister of 
Health Raj Narain was st>licitously wait¬ 
ing for him at the airport As the leader 
stepped out into the 102° summer sizzle 
of New Delhi, Narain held out a scented 
handkerchief. Brushing the offer aside. 
Desai snapped; ‘You put perfume here, 
but you spread a bad smell about the {>ar- 
ty elsewhere." With that retort the Prime 
Minister triggered a crisis in his 16- 
month-old government that led to the res¬ 
ignation of two Cabinet ministers, frac¬ 
tured the fragile unity of the ruling Janata 
Party and—unwittingly—cleared the way 
for a possible political comeback by his 
predecessor. Indira Gandhi. 

The immediate cause of Desai s ire 
was Narain's repeated demands for the 
resignation of Janata Party President 
Chandra Shekhar, who is Deui’s person¬ 
al prot6g6. The Health Minister had ac- 
cu^ Chandra Shekhar of political in¬ 
trigue and undemocratic behavior. But as 
Desai fully realized, Narain's real target 
was not Chandra Shekhar but Desai him¬ 
self. Rising to the challenge, the Prime 
Minister announced that Chandra She¬ 
khar would remain in place and called 
upon top Janata leaders to rebuke the ob¬ 
streperous Narain. 

Hovering behind the scenes in the in- 
trapaity quarrel was the formidable fig¬ 
ure of Home Minister Charan Singh, 75, 


wfioe* ambition to succeed Desai as Prime 
Minister is surpassed only by his abiding 
hatred for Indira Gandhi. Though tem¬ 
porarily incapacitated by a heart attack, 
Singh warned that Desai's action against 
Narain had “sounded the death knell of 
the Janata Party.” At the same time, he 
launched his own indirect offensive 
against Desai by calling for Mrs Gan¬ 
dhi’s immediate arrest. Scorning Desai's 
view that she had been punished enough 
by her defeat at the polls last year, Singh 
declared that the government's failure to 
arrest Mrs. Gandhi for abuse of power 
during her 21-month emergency rule had 
disillusioned all of India. “The people 
think that we in the government are a 
bunch of impotents who cannot govern 
the country," he charged from his rest- 
house near the ancient Hindu sun temple 
ofSuraJ Kund 

That was too much for Desai. He 
called an emergency meeting of his Cab¬ 
inet and threatened to resign unless given 
a free hand. In the end, he was authorized 
to write letters to Narain and Singh, ask¬ 
ing for their resignations. Both complied, 
followed by four junior ministers who quit 
in support of the two dissidents. 

Singh vowed last week to continue the 
struggle against the Prime Minister with¬ 
in the Janata Party. Specifically, he pro¬ 
posed to expose “a conspiracy by mul¬ 
tinational corporations and Big Business" 
against him because they oppose his life¬ 
long espousal of small industry and ag¬ 
riculture. He threatened to test the 
strength of this appeal to the principles 
of Mahatma Gandhi by organizing a gi¬ 
ant rally of small farmers to coincide with 
the reopening of Parliament next week. 
This might eventually lead Singh to form 
his own party, claiming it would be the 
“real Janata.” Alarmed by the prospect 
of a showdown between Singh and De¬ 
sai, mediators persuaded the former 
Home Minister to postpone the rally one 
week. Meanwhile Desai indicated he was 
waiting for an apology. Said one Janata 
leader. Piloo Mody: “to far we only have 
a cease-fire. It must be followed by ne¬ 
gotiations for peace.” 

O ne beneficiary of this high-level gov¬ 
ernment squabbling is Mrs. Gandhi, 
who so far has refrained from comment¬ 
ing on the Janata Party’s disarray. Al¬ 
though the government could still put her 
on trial for abusing her powers of oflfice 
during the emergency, her popularity is 
gradually returning. Her faction of the 
Congress Party recently scored a series 
of impressive by-election victories, main¬ 
ly because of voters’ disenchantment with 
the quarreling groups within Janata A 
poll for the magazine India Today in June 
showed that the electorate in New Delhi, 
Calcutta, Bombay and Madras would vote 
her back into office. Warned a Janata 
member of Parliament. Ram Jethmalani, 
last week: “The criminals of yesterday 
must now be dreaming of becoming the 
rulers of tomorrow.” ■ 


GHANA 

Opting Out 

Bosses, not problems, change 

T he country that trail-blazed black Af¬ 
rican decolonization 21 years ago has 
since had an unhappy political record. 
Kwame Nknimah, Ghana's Osagytffo or 
Redeemer, was deposed by a 19^ mil¬ 
itary coup because his grandiose econom¬ 
ic mismanagement had hobbled the na¬ 
tion with debt at the same time that the 
world cocoa market slumped. The next ci¬ 
vilian government lasted only three years 
before Prime Minister Kofi Busia was 
ousted by the army. Last week General Ig¬ 
natius Kutu Acheampong, 46, who to^ 
over in 1972. met a similar fate. Acheami 
pong suddenly resigned from the army 
and as chairman of the ruling Supreme 
Military Council, apparently the victim 
ol'an office coup 

Acheampong was succeeded by Sand¬ 
hurst-educated Lieut. General Frederick 
W K. Akuffo, 41. his second in command. 
Ghanaians wondered just what effect the 
change would have on the return to ci¬ 
vilian government by next July that 
Acheampong had promised Acheam- 
pong had called for a nonparty ’’union 
government" in which military officers 
would be included as advisers; Ghana’s 
politically active professional class crit¬ 
icized “unigov" as a disguise for contin¬ 
ued military rule. After they accused 
Acheampong of cheating on a unigov ref¬ 
erendum, over 100 opponents were jailed. 

Akuffo’s first move last week was to 
free a prominent dozen of the prisoners. 
Observers applauded, but waited to see 
how the new leader would handle the 
problem that has now toppled three gov¬ 
ernments: galloping inflation, which runs 
over 100% a year and puts a basic meal 
of yam and milk beyond a laborer’s av- 
eragedaily wage—atom $3.50 ■ 



tin t Cwral Akuffo _ 

Freedom for critics of "un^OD/.' 
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No to Sh aba III_ 

Disarming the Katangese 

4 . , 

F or nearly two months now. bands of 
heavily armed but bedraggled guer- 
' riDas have been straggling back to their 
base camps inside Angola, mostly by way 
of Zambia. They arc survivors of an in¬ 
vasion force of several thousand Katan¬ 
gese secessionists in exile who massacred 
131 Europeans and at least four times that 
many blacks in an abortive effort to lib¬ 
erate their homeland, Zaire's mineral- 
rich Shaba region, formerly Katanga 
province. The invaders were driven into 
the jungle by French Foreign Legion¬ 
naires and Belgian paratroopers, called in 
by Zairian President Mobutu Sese Seko. 
No. 1 enemy of the Katangese. 

Mobutu promptly blamed the inva¬ 
sion—the second by the Katangese ex¬ 
iles in 14 months—on Angolan President 
Agostinho Neto. whose Marxist govern¬ 
ment is propped up by some 20.000 Cuban 
troops. Mobutu also charged that Cuban 
advisers had accompanied the raiders and 
Washington claimed to have prewf that 
Cubans had helped train the Katangese 
and thus were “responsible” for Shaba 11 
Cuban President Fidel Castro denied the 
charge, insisting that he and Neto had 
both opposed the Katangese raid and had 
tried, unsuccessfully, to prevent it. 

N eto and Castro arc apparently deter¬ 
mined to see that there will be no 
Shaba III in the near future. As veterans 
of the Shaba invasion cross the border 
back into Angola, they are being inter¬ 
cepted by Neto’s troops and stripped of 
their weapons. In a message released 
through the Angolan press and radio. 
Neto had promised last month to disarm 
the returning Katangese and relocate 
their refugee camps further from the Za¬ 
irian border 

Neto thereby raised an awkward 
question: If his army could disarm the Ka¬ 
tangese on their way home, why could it 
not have blocked the invasion in the first 
plgce? The answer may be that Neto tried 
(hen to use persuasion rather than mil¬ 
itary force but found he had insufficient 
influence on the exiles, who have carved 
out a semiautonomous rone for them¬ 
selves in northeastern Angola. 

Diplomatic and intelligence experts 
now generally agree that neither Castro 
nor Neto wanted the Katangese to invade 
Zaire when they did. Both leaders knew 
that a second invasion of Zaire from An¬ 
golan bases would raise charges that Ha¬ 
vana and Luanda were abetting the vi¬ 
olation of international borders and might 
also provoke a Western intervention to 
prop up Mobutu. Both those fears came 
true. Neto may be bolting the border af¬ 
ter the Katangese have already got out. 
but at least, he hopes, this time the exiles 
.will stay at hopie for a while. ■ 



Hussebi Ofin (right) In votbig ibw 

MAIAYSIA 

Hussein Onn 
In the Lead_ 

Amid a delicate ethnic 
balance, a vote for continuity 

A long the six-lane highway that runs 
from Subang Airport to downtown 
Kuala Lumpur, a giant billboard for the 
past three weeks has pictured Malaysian 
Prime Minister Datuk Hussein Onn 
standing before a crowd of racially mixed 
faces representing his nation's diverse 
population. Proclaiming bersaiu (unity), 
the poster carries the unspoken message 
that only Hussein Onn's ruling National 
Front can treat all Malaysians equally on 
the scales of justice that serve as the 
Front's ubiquitous symbol. Last week Ma¬ 
laysia’s 5 million eligible voters went to 
the polls to do a little judicious weighing 
of their own. The apparent verdict with 
returns only partially counted: election to 
Malaysia's parliament of at least 103 Na¬ 
tional Front candidates, thus assuring that 
Hussein Onn and his ten-party coalition 
will retain a needed two-thirds majority 
in the legislature. 

The evident victory marked an im¬ 
portant step for Hussein Onn, 56. who 
was seeking his first elected term since as¬ 
suming the prime ministership afler the 
death of Tun Abdul Razak 2'/i years ago. 
A former Education Minister, Hussein 
Onn has impressed voters as a cautious, 
noncharismatic but trustworthy leader. 
He has been forced to handle several po¬ 
litical hot pt^toes since taking over Ma¬ 
laysia's top job, notably the enforcement 


of a prism seihlefiM for a prot^nent metti*' 
ber of his own party (the tinited Malays 
Natimal Organization) who had defiandy 
barricaded himself in his home. Hussein 
Onn deftly intervened in the crisis and 
persuaded the grandstanding convict to 
turn himself in. 

The vote also seemed to provide an 
endorsement of the National Front’s han¬ 
dling of Malaysian bersaiu. The Front’s 
primary aim has been to give a greater 
role to the native'Malays, or Bumiputras, 
in an economy long dominated by Ma¬ 
laysia’s ethnic Chinese and Indian minor¬ 
ities. Suspicions, especially among the 
Chinese, that the policy was balanc^ too 
heavily in favor of the Bumiputras. was 
the most explosive weai^n held by the 
stronger of two opposition parties, the 
Democratic Action Party (D.A.P.).* The 
D.A.P. distinguished itself from the prin¬ 
cipal Chinese party, the Malaysian Chi¬ 
nese Association (M.C.A.), a member of 
the National Front, by advocating the es¬ 
tablishment of a Chinese-language uni¬ 
versity and other measures designed to 
appeal to Chinese voters. The indication 
that it failed to put an end to National 
Front rule may show (hat racial tensions 
are less dangerous than some Malaysians 
had feared. 

T hose fears in part had prompted Hus¬ 
sein Onn to impose campaign rules 
and regulations that in retrosp^t seem 
unnecessarily one-sided Opposition cam¬ 
paigns were under-covered—and the gov¬ 
ernment's greatly ovei-coverqd—by Ma¬ 
laysia's newspapers, which are licensed 
annually by the Ministry of Home Af¬ 
fairs The most restrictive measure was a 
ban on political rallies, which Hussein 
Onn claimed was necessary because of 
plans by Malaysia's outlawed Communist 
Party to stage disruptive demonstrations. 
The ban was criticized by revered former 
Prime Minister Tunku Abdul Rahman, 
who noted that in prior years it would 
have been "unthinkable to drop rallies, 
whatever the reason " 

Assuming that final returns provide 
him with a new mandate. Hussein Onn 
is betting that investors will follow suit. 
Malaysia is in the midst of a period of 
strong economic expansion, with gross 
national product increases of 11% in 1976 
and 8% last year. Per capita income 
stands just above SI,000. second only to 
Singapore among asean nations, and 
high commodity prices contributed to a 
1977 balance of payments surplus of near¬ 
ly $600 million. Lagging investment 
from overseas and within the Chinese 
community had begun to raise some doubt 
as to whether the economic momentum 
could be sustained. Now that most 
political jobs in Kuala Lumpur are 
slated to be filled with familiar faces, 
the moneymen may be relieved of their 

worries. ■ 

_a_ — 

'The other ppposUion (roup, the Islemic party of 
penimular Maiaytja. whkh is known by Die Malay, 
acronym P.AA.. tan prj0Miity on religions hMtaa' .: 






BACNEl 


Hanging On to the Lion*s Tai l_ 

Pushing toward independence, a tiny sultanate stalls for time 


T he issue was clear-cut; whether and celebrated with a full-dress military pa- 
when, after a century of colonial sta- rade and a flyby of the Brunei air force, 
tus, the liny sultanate of Brunei should which consists of twelve helicopters. The 
gain full independence. The British were English commander of the 1.000-man 
understandably defensive. The Bruneians Royal Brunei Malay Regiment is in ef- 
wcre altogether adamant. The strange feet the sultanate’s Defense Minister. The 
thing about the situation. hoXvaver. as the British High Commissioner handles for- 
iwo sides met for discussions in London, eign affairs and is chauffeured about the 
was that this lime it was the British who capital of Bandar Seri Begawan in a huge 
proposed to cast off their remaining co- silver Daimler, given to him by the sul- 
lonial ties. On the other hand, Brunei's tan. One of the few points of interest in 
Sandhurst-educated sultan, Sir Muda the sleepy capital is a museum honoring 
Hassanal Bolkiah Mu’izraddin Waddau- Winston Churchill. Another landmark is 
lah, 32, who led a retinue of 18 to the ne- the Royal Brunei Yacht Club, perched be- 
gotiating table in Whitehall, sought to side the Brunei River; with its whirring 
hang on to the lion's tail. ceiling fans and overcooked brussels 

in the end, the two sides worked out a sprouts, the club could easily serve as the 
compromise. By 1983 Britain will with- setting for a Somerset Maugham short sto- 
draw what has become an anachronistic ry. Unlike Churchill. Maugham once vis- 

and embarrassing colonial presence in the /-— - - 

steamy 2,226-sq.-mi. sultanate of 190,000 south ^ 

people on the north coast of Borneo (see cmiha ■pp .^aiyf 

map). Meanwhile. British civil servants sea ^#'niurriNi|» 

will continue to handle much of the sul- 

tanate's affairs, as they have since 1888, bbiibibi it m* 

when the tiny backwater country, which BHUIliM g /SflMt ” 

a passing naval captain had chanced on 40 

years earlier, formally became a British /VjWVrnjji 

protectorate. In addition. London agreed 4 f ceuees 

to keep a battalion of tough Gurkha sol- ^ 

diers in Brunei (pronounced Bretv-nigh) 

until the sultanate’s own Lilliputian army y , . 

becomes more seasoned. Even the five- K'v • 

year transition period wasa grudging con- , 

cession by Sir Hassanal, wbb may be the t ' 

world’s most Anglophile ruler. Nijife 'u ^ 

Brunei’s maneuvering to retain Brit- 

ish protection is based on oil Tucked f*' ^ * Mj 

tween the Malaysian states of Sabah and ■ .j 

Sarawak, the sultanate sits on an cstimat- v-tiMeM*pw_pj 

ed 1.6 billion bbl. of petrole¬ 
um. The government owns a 
50% share in a subsidiary of 
Royal Dutch Shell, whose 
wells pump 230.0(X) bbl. per 
day; it is also one-third own¬ 
er of the world’s largest nat¬ 
ural gas liquefaction plant. 

Brunei’s revenues should sur¬ 
pass St billion this year, and 
the national surplus, already 
$2.5 billion, will grow by an¬ 
other S700 million. 

Brunei fears that Malay¬ 
sia might be tempted to make 
a play for such wealth. Thus 
the present sultan and his fa¬ 
ther, Omar Ali Saifuddin. 
who abdicated in 1967 in fa¬ 
vor of his son but remains a 
power behind the throne, 
have steadfastly insisted that 
the British stay. 

As a result, Brunei re¬ 
mains a quaint throwback to 
the days of the British raj. ShHaseanatrevlewliigaparacteefBunelhreepsQiihlsblrtl iday 

Queen Elizabeth’s birthday is A SheUfare state with 40.0(X> carsM fniles of road. 


ited Bandar Seri Begawan and stayed at 
the club, spending much of his time play¬ 
ing bridge. 

With per capita oil revenues of 
$7,400, Brunei is a kind of carefree Shell- 
fare state. The sultan concentrates on 
his favorite pastime, polo. He owns a sta¬ 
ble of 180 ponies imported from Ar¬ 
gentina and has built a gleaming polo 
complex that includes a playing field, 
grandstand and guest hinises on a choice 
sward overlooking the South China Sea. 
The Whitehall talks on independence 
coincided with Sir Hassanal's annual vis¬ 
it to England for the polo season; in a 
departure from custom, the sultan this 
lime did not play with Prince Philip's 
team 

T he sultan’s subjects appMr to be as 
content as he is with British rule. The 
country has 40.000 automobiles for 358 
miles of road, or one car for every 50 ft. 
of highway if everyone goes driving at 
once Color television features canned 
American sitcoms along with evening 
prayers from the magnificent, gold- 
domed Omar Ali Saifuddin mosque, 
named after the sultan’s father. Since ed¬ 
ucation and health are free, with electric¬ 
ity. ^soline. rice, sugar and rents heavily 
subsidized and interest-free loans avail¬ 
able for houses, cars and television sets, 
there is little enthusiasm for any kind of* 
Brunei people’s liberation movement. Just 
to make sure, the sultan has banned po¬ 
litical parlies and keeps a handful of po¬ 
tential adversaries in jail. 

Brunei, of course, has a few shortcom¬ 
ings. The humid weather is all but intol¬ 
erable for much of the year. There is no 
fresh milk because there is no dairy, and 
no daily newspapers, presumably because 
there is not enough news. The few shops, 
operated mainly by Chinese merchants, 
are poorly stocked to serve so well-heeled 
a clientele. As a result, both of 
Royal Brunei Airlines’ Boe¬ 
ing 737 jets are jammed on 
weekends as shoppers fly out 
for excursions in Singapore. 
“Most people are really quite 
content.” says one resident. 
"If they’re not. all they have 
to do IS look at Sabah or Sa¬ 
rawak to realize how well off 
they are ” 

Unfortunately, the idyl 
must eventually end. Not 
only will the British leave as 
a result of the London agree¬ 
ment but a decade or so after 
they go. Brunei’s oil reserves 
will begin to peter out. 
Against that unavoidable 
double disaster, the sultan 
has undertaken a $350 mil¬ 
lion five-year program to de¬ 
velop economic alternatives. 
Whether he will also be able 
to rouse his somnolent coun- 
[ _try in time to face the situa¬ 
tion is another question. ■ 




Once More, with Feeling 


Vance and Gromyko wrestle over their most complex problem 



O n almost the eve of what had been 
regarded as a promising arms- 
control conference between Sec¬ 
retary of State Cyrus Vance and 
Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko. 
Moscow last week suddenly issued a chill¬ 
ing announcement. It said that Anatoli 
Shcharansky, 30, a computer expert and 
Jewish human rights activist who has 
been accused of spying for the ciA, would 
stand trial in Moscow early this week on 
a charge of high treason. If found guilty, 
he could be exect\ted. On the same day 
that Shcharansky’s trial starts, court pro¬ 
ceedings also begin against another Jew¬ 
ish dissident. Alexander Ginzburg, 41. a 
leading member of a Russian group 
founded to monitor the U.S.S R.'s com¬ 
pliance with the human rights provisions 
of the 1975 Helsinki accord. 

Within an hmir of the Moscow an¬ 
nouncement, a State Department spokes¬ 
man read a caieMly craRed statement 


that had been personally approved by 
Jimmy Carter: “These trials will be 
watched closely in the United States. The 
fate of Mr. Shcharansky and Mr. Ginz¬ 
burg will be an important indicator of the 
attitude of the Soviet government {regard¬ 
ing] ... the constructive development of 
U.S.-Soviet relations.” 

Ever since Shcharansky's arrest 16 
months ago on what Western experts re¬ 
gard as baseless spy charges, the U.S. has 
made it clear that his continued impris¬ 
onment constituted a blatant violation of 
the human rights that the Carter foreign 
policy seeks to fMOtect. Not only has 
Vance urged Moscow not to press the 
charges, but Carter took the unusual step 
of puMicly denying that Shdiaransky had 
ever been a CIA employee. He thus com¬ 
mitted his personal prestige to a decla¬ 
ration that the Soviets now propose to 
challenge in a Moscow court. 

Hie timing of the Soviet anaounce- 


I ment baffled U.S. officials. Some specu¬ 
lated Moscow might have been hoping 
that with attention focused on this week’s 
Vance-Gromyko meeting in Geneva on 
the Strategic Arms Limitation Talks 
(SALT), the dissident trials would be 
spared the glare of international public¬ 
ity. Others wondered whether the Krem- 
Kn was deliberately testing the Carter Ad¬ 
ministration's policy of not linking the 
Strategic Arms Talks with other events. 
It seemed certain, in either case, that the 
trials could not have been scheduled with¬ 
out top-level approval from the Kremlin. 
Said one State Department aide: “If the 
Russians wanted to make this difficult, 
they sure have found a way.” 

The ffite of the Soviet dissidents will 
undoubtedly be added to Vance’s agenda 
for his sixth meeting with Gromyko in 
16 months. Other flutters that are sure 
to be discussed will be the latest devel¬ 
opments in the Middle East, the omtin- 









intieri^tion in Atikk' saH 
tlu! mowiUnig; harasbnent at American 
citizens in Moscow. Vance will give 
Gromyko a personal message from ^r> 
ter addressed to Soviet President Leonid 
Brez.hnev. warning that the Shcharansky 
and Ginzburg trials could injure U.S.- 
Soviet relations. Carter has already or¬ 
dered a review of all U.S.-Soviet co¬ 
operative agreements to find ways to 
dramatize U.S. concern about the case, 
and Vance formally announced that Pres¬ 
idential Science Adviser Frank Press 
would not. as previously planned, attend 
the sixth annual meeting of the U.S.- 
U.S.S.R. Joint Commission on Scientific 
and Technical Cooperation in Moscow. 
A three-member environmental delega¬ 
tion also canceled an imminent trip to 
Russia. Vance said he "deplored" the 
tomitig Soviet trials as a violation of 
“fundamental principles of justice." 

Although U S.-Soviet ties have been 
cooling for some months, the Administra¬ 
tion has tried to insulate the SAi T process 
from other controversies Thus there is a 
chance that Vance and Gromyko will still 
be able to devote most of their time in 
Geneva to arms limitation, which Vance 
insisted last week was "in our national in¬ 
terest." Since SAIT first convened in Hel¬ 
sinki nine years ago. progress toward 
curbing atomic arsenals has been frustrat- 
ingly slow, and there has been no ban at 
all on offensive weapons since the SAi r I 
ceilings expired last (October. 

A number of smalt moves in the past 
few months, however, have indicated that 
a SAI T It accord may finally be in sight. As 
Carter said at his last press conference. 
"Negotiations are going along very well," 
and "we are making progress ” Yet even 
before Moscow's unexpected scheduling 
of the trials. U.S. officials had carefully 
muted their optimism about SAl T Noted 
one Administration aide before he left for 
the talks. "We don't see Geneva as make 
or break We're not talking about break¬ 
throughs It's part of a process " 


A dministration officials have gtxxl 
,reasc>n to be publicly cautious in 
L their prognoses. For one thing. 
^ breakthroughs in the past have 
faded embarrassingly quickly in the face 
of continued negotiating deadlocks For 
another. Washington does not want to ap¬ 
pear too eager for an agreement lest that 
weaken its bargaining position with 
Moscow and later make it more difficult 
to win ratification in the Senate. As it is. 
Senate approval is far from assured. 

Both sides so far have agreed that 
SALT I! would have three parts. The first, 
detailed in 40 pages of a 50-page summa¬ 
ry that Vance is taking to Geneva, would 
b« a treaty running until 1985. It would 
prohibit both the U.S and U.S.S.R. from 
deploying more than 2.250 strategic sys¬ 
tems. Counted toward this total would be 
long-range bombers, such as the U.S. B-52 
and the Soviet Bison and Bear; intercon¬ 
tinental ballistic missiles (icBMs); and sub¬ 
marine-launched ballistic missiles. This 
ceiling, a far cry fl'om the "deep cuts ’ that 


Gai^ a'sear ago, is only slight¬ 

ly below the 2,400 limit to which Gerald 
Ford and Brezhnev agreed at their 1974 
Vladivostok summit. The proposed treaty 
would actually require no cuts in the U5. 
arsenal of 2,150 strategic systems, but 
would call on the Soviets to dismantle 
about 250 aging, obsolete rockets; they 
have, in fact, already begun to do so. 

Under this overall limit, there will 
be several subceilings. The total number 
of land-based tCBMs carrying the multi- 
warheads called MlRVs (multiple, inde¬ 
pendently targetable re-entry vehicles) 
cannot exceed 820. Such ICBMs plus 
MiRvcd submarine-launched missiles 
cannot exceed 1,200 These land and sea 
missiles plus bombers adapted to carry 
the highly accurate cruise missile can¬ 
not exceed 1,320 (the U.S. long opposed 






oc^ploy a mobile icbm, such as the M^X, 
for the duration of the protocol. Yet the 
U.S. will be allowed to test rockets front, 
a fixed base in pr^;»ration for eventual 
use in a mobile launcher. Similarly, Wash¬ 
ington has agreed that it would not de¬ 
ploy land-and-sea-launched cruise mis¬ 
siles with ranges exceeding 360 miles and 
air-launched cruises with ranges beyond 
1.500 miles; cruises with greater capabil¬ 
ities, however, could be tested. 

Since the Pentagon has had no plans 
anyway to deploy long-range cruise mis¬ 
siles or the M-X over the next three 
years, it is questionable how much the 
protocol’s restrictions would slow U.S. 
arms development. But if the limits run 
longer, the U.S. could begin losing the 
technological edge that so far has offset 
U .S S. R rocket-power superiority. 





the inclusion of its cruise-carrying bomb¬ 
ers at all, but gave way on this point 
last autumn). The rest of the total quota 
can be filled by unMIRVed missiles or 
bombers lacking facilities for the cruise. 

The second part of the proposed salt 
11 accord will be a three-year protocol, 
providing a temporary solution for the dif¬ 
ficult matter of weapon modernization 
and improvement. Some new missiles will 
be banned, the testing of new systems will 
be limited and the upgrading of existing 
weapons will be controlled While this will 
slap a few restrictions on the improve¬ 
ment of the Soviet arsenal. U.S. technol¬ 
ogy is the main target of the protocol It 
is a device by which Washington will be 
able to accommodate some of Moscow's 
professed fears about the U.S.’s newest 
systems without having to restrict them 
for the relatively long period covered by 
the treaty. The U.S. will probably bow to 
Moscow's insistence and agree not to test 


The third part of the agreement will 
be a statement of general guidelines for 
SAI T III. It is here that the Administration 
intends to push for substantial cuts (as 
much as 18%) in nuclear arsenals and 
for tight controls on qualitative advances 
in weapcinry.' 

D espite the considerable agree¬ 
ment on the shape of SALT 11, a 
number of issues must still be re¬ 
solved According to one Amer¬ 
ican negotiator. "Gromyko will open, as 
he does every lime, by reiterating our er¬ 
rors and his country's munificence." Then 
the bargaining will begin 

At the top of Vance's agenda is the 
problem of the Soviet Backfire bomber. 
According to Moscow, this new airplane 
cannot strike the U S. and return to its 
base without refueling and thus is not a 
strategic weapon and should not be count¬ 
ed against the overall ceiling of 2,250. If. 
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«s expected, the Administration accepts 
. this reasoning, it will be sharply criticized 
by a number of analysis who argue that 
Backfire could eventually be upgraded to 
hit targets in the US. Washington is seek¬ 
ing some kind of written assurances that 
the aircraft will not be adapted for long¬ 
er range or based within striking distance 
of the U.S 

Vance aiU also try to resolve prob¬ 
lems with the timing of the accord. While 
both sides agree that the Soviets will have 
to reduce their strategic arsenal some¬ 
what. it has not been decided how long 
Moscow can take to do so. The U.S. wants 
the Soviets to pare down to 2.2S0 stra¬ 
tegic systems within six months after the 


ministration's negotiations with the Rus¬ 
sians. Carter would then have to open ne¬ 
gotiations with the deeply suspicious U.S. 
Senate. According to California’s Alan 
Cranston, the upper chamber's Demo¬ 
cratic whip. "It’s going to be a tough bat¬ 
tle, tougher than the Panama Canal trea¬ 
ties. If we had to take up .SAI.t today, it 
probably wouldn’t make it." Cranston 
notes that even advocates of arms con¬ 
trol are reserving judgment on salt It 
until they see the final shape of the ac¬ 
cord. He estimates that roughly 40 Sen¬ 
ators favor the prospective arms limita¬ 
tion pact and an equal number are 
undecided, while a hard core of 20 are op¬ 
posed. It takes only 34 votes to block ap¬ 
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Has the U.S. been getting the short end in the arms talks with the Russians? 


SALT II pact is signed; Moscow would like 
three years to reach that number. 

The timing of the protocol to limit 
technological development also poses 
problems. The U S. argues that it should 
take effect retroactively, about when the 
SALT I ceilings expired, and should run 
until December 1980. But Moscow, which 
would like to keep the lid on U.S. tech¬ 
nological developments as long as possi¬ 
ble, wants the clock to start when the new 
accord is actually signed. 

Still another difficulty involves the 
wording with which both sides pledge that 
they will not try to circumvent the terms 
of the accord. Although such a vow may 
seem superfluous, the Soviets could try to 
interpret it in a manner that would im¬ 
pede the transfer of weapon technology 
by the U.S. to other NATO members. 

I f Vance and Gromyko resolve a cou¬ 
ple of the key problems that have been 
blocking SALT II, the remaining issues 
could be left until September, when 
Gromyko will be in the U.S. for the open¬ 
ing of the U.N. General Assembly. Should 
those talks succeed, Carter might meet 
with Brezhnev in October to work out the 
final details and initial a draft treaty. 

But that would only conclude the Ad¬ 


proval. Cranston feels, however, that with 
a good treaty, "the battle for Salt is win- 
nable given the time to prepare for it." 

Surveys of the public’s attitude toward 
SALT are far from conclusive, depending 
partly on how the questions have been 
phrased. A recent Louis Harris poll re¬ 
vealed widespread backing (75% to 12%) 
for a new treaty But another nationwide 
sampling, by the Foreign Policy Associ¬ 
ation, found that 21% of the respondents 
opposed SAI.T, with 32% approving it 
and 34%' going along with the treaty 
unenthusiastically. 

A number of factors explain the Sen¬ 
ate’s current coolness toward the Strate¬ 
gic Arms Limitation treaty. For one thing, 
any proposed accord with the Russians 
IS bound to meet some resistance because 
of the widespread dismay at Moscow's re¬ 
cent behavior. Another problem is that 
the arms limitation process is paying a 
price for having failed to fulfill those ex¬ 
pectations that it once raised. For all the 
years of negotiations, there is little evi¬ 
dence that the salt talks have reduced ei¬ 
ther nuclear or conventional arsenals. 

Much of the lack of enthusiasm for 
SALT, however, probably results from ar¬ 
guments, some of them persuasive, that 
the U.S. has consistently been getting the 


short end when bargaining with the 
Kremlin. Reviewing the partial draR for 
SALT II. Richard Perle. a strategic ana¬ 
lyst for Senator Henry Jackson and per¬ 
haps the leading arms control expert (and 
critic) on Capitol Hill, complains that 
SALT II would be an unequal treaty. Says 
he; “The Soviets get more throw weight, 
more heavy missiles, more heavy bomb¬ 
ers." Perle s indictment reflects the basic 
concern that SAI.T has strayed far from 
its original purpose of freezing the stra¬ 
tegic balance so that neither Washington 
nor Moscow would be tempted or able to 
launch a surprise attack. By merely lim¬ 
iting the number of strategic delivery sys¬ 
tems, with scant regard for their vastly 
differing capabilities, salt has failed to 
stem a potentially ominous shift in the 
superpower balance. 

The continued Soviet advantage in 
throw weight (the measure of a rocket s 
power to deliver warheads to a target) plus 
continued gains in accuracy could theo¬ 
retically give the Kremlin the ability to 
destroy most of the U S.’s land-based 
iCBMs while they were still inside their un¬ 
derground silos Defense Secretary Har¬ 
old Brown estimates that there could be a 
"substantial threat" to U.S icbms by "the 
early 1980s" The US. has no missiles 
comparable in power to the 300 mam¬ 
moth Soviet rockets, like the SS-l8s, and' 
both the Ford and Carter Administrations 
have failed in their attempts to negotiate 
a reduction in the number of them. 


ym mn ahile the U S still enjoys a lead 
mJAmoF 8,000 to 4,000 In the num- 
VvVVber of nuclear warheads it can 
W Vdeliver, one well-informed SALT 
critic points out: “Our superior number 
of warheads is only gtxxJ if they survive 
an attack. It's pointless to say that 
our missiles are better than theirs. If theirs 
can destroy ours—and they can—they're 
better." 

With SALT II slicing strategic arsenals 
only slightly, a significant cutback will 
have to await salt hi. In the meantime, 
even more exotic weapons are on their 
way. In the annual “Arms Control Im¬ 
pact Statements." released last week, the 
U.S. Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency hinted alarmingly at future 
“space wars ' between the U.S. and the So¬ 
viet Union that would be waged with la¬ 
sers and particle beam weapons. Wheth¬ 
er the SALT process will ever be able to 
limit these devices is debatable. 

There is even an argument that it is 
not worth the effort to continue trying to 
control strategic arms because SALT so far 
has accomplished little. Weapons output 
and costs, for example, do not seem to 
have decreased under salt I. And cer¬ 
tainly no treaty is better than a bad trea¬ 
ty. Still, it ought to be possible to nego¬ 
tiate an accord, in SALT III or iV, that 
would stabilize the nuclear balance and 
provide a high enough level of confidence 
so that both supu'powers could finally 
brake their strategic arms efforts. B 









The court moves warily, but affirmative action gains 


J ust five days afier its ruling on the "re¬ 
verse discrimination" complaint of the 
medical school applicant Allan Bakke, 
the Supreme Court last week turned to 
the no less controversial issue of affirma¬ 
tive action in the field of employment. In 
contrast to the Bakke decision, in which 
six Justices filled 154 p>ages with occa¬ 
sionally passionate legal arguments, the 
court simply let stand—without explana¬ 
tion—a lower-court ruling that approved 
numerical goals for employment and pro¬ 
motion of minorities and women. 

At issue was an affirmative-action 
program, the largest in the nation, 
that affects 780.000 employees of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. The 1973 plan was negotiated by 
several federal agencies, including 
the Labor Department’s C^ontract 
Compliance Office and the Equal 
Employment Opportunity Commis¬ 
sion. which had charged the phone 
company with job discrimination. 
Although it did not admit to that al¬ 
legation. AT&T agreed to make 
payments totaling S15 million to 
compensate 15.000 workers, mostly 
women, who were said to be victims 
of past promotion and salary 
discrimination 

The company also agreed to a set 
of percentage hiring goals in various 
job categories for women and minor¬ 
ities. plus substantial promotions of 
both groups to higher-paying craft 
and managerial positions. Under the 
program, minority managers did in¬ 
crease from 4.6'*f in 1972 to 8 V'c in 
1977. and the number of women in 
middle and upper management rose 
from 8.8C{ to 16',< The total num¬ 
ber of minority employees grew by 
21.000—while AT&Ts total work 
force declined by 27.000 because of 
an unfavorable business climate dur¬ 
ing this five-year period. 

The AT&T program was legal¬ 
ly challenged by three unions in 1975 
The unions argued that Government 
pressure had led the company to 
welsh on seniority requirements for 
promotion, agreements that had been 
spelled out in union contracts. The 
unions’ main target was the threat 
to their seniority preference plans, not 
other elements of affirmative action. 
Their claim was rejected in the spring of 
1977 by the Third Circuit Court of Ap¬ 
peals. The Supreme Court last week re¬ 
fused to review that decision. 

Minority leaders and federal affir¬ 
mative-action officials saw this develop¬ 
ment as further support by the court for 
their efforts. In Portland, Ore., addressing 
an anxious convention of the National 
Association for the Advancement of Col¬ 
ored People. Eleanor Holmes Norton, 
chairman of the federal Equal Employ¬ 
ment Opportunity Commission, hail^ 
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the court s refusal to hear the AT&T 
case and strongly defended her agency's 
commitment to numerical hiring and pro¬ 
motion goats for minorities and women. 
Said Norton: “We will not stop using 
them unless the oiurt tells us directly 
to stop. " 

Legal experts cautioned, however, 
that it would be unwise to read too many 
implications into a Supreme Court refus¬ 
al to review. The court might have many 
reasons for this refusal, including simply 
a desire to postpone substantive discussion 
of such a complex subject until fall. 


In fact, the court sounded a note of 
judicial restraint in another affirmative- 
action decision last week, when it dealt 
with a suit brought by California contrac¬ 
tors seeking to overturn a requirement of 
the federal Public Works Employment 
Act of 1977 that Wr of federal public 
works grants go to minority contractors. 
The court returned the case to Los An¬ 
geles District Judge A. Andrew Hank 
—who had declared the minority contrac¬ 
tor set-aside unconstitutional—but it 
made no ruling on the merits of the case. 
It suggested only that the California suit 
may be moot: since all federal contracts 


for the 65 Loa AiuMM^-area public wotia 
projects have already been awarded, there 
may no longer be a legal controversy for 
the courts to resolve. But a number of oth¬ 
er contractors have mounted similar chal¬ 
lenges to the 10% quota, and it is likely 
that the high court will be confronted with 
this issue again. 

As the nine Justices began their sum¬ 
mer recess, lawyers and officials were left 
to ponder the meaning of the delicately 
balanced Bakke decision, which decreed 
that race may be an element in univer¬ 
sity admissions but not on a basis of nu¬ 
merical quotas—unless a previous history 
of discrimination is involved. Most uni¬ 
versity officials regarded ftiat as an en¬ 
dorsement of the affirmative-action pro¬ 
grams they already use, but in other fields 
there was considerable confusion. 

In Atlanta's Fulton County, for 
example, the commissioners had 
completed last April an affirmative- 
action plan that would add black em¬ 
ployees to the county’s payroll at 
the rate of 4% per year over the 
next five years, boosting their pro¬ 
portion from 26.6% to 46.6%—the 
percentage of blacks in the county’s 
total labor force. But when Pulton 
County Attorney Robert Young read 
the Supreme Court's Bakke ruling, 
he told the commissioners that parts 
of their new hiring plan were il¬ 
legal. County affirmative-action of¬ 
ficers. said Young, "would direct de¬ 
partment heads not to hire whites. 
You can’t accomplish a 4% [annual 
increascl for blacks without discrim¬ 
inating on the basis of race.” Last 
week the commission decided (by a 
vote of five white to two black com¬ 
missioners) to postpone action on 
the new program for two weeks while 
the county attorney seeks to modify 
the program. 

I n Chicago. Federal Judge Prentice 
Marshall had been scheduled to or¬ 
der a new promotion examination for 
city police patrolmen seeking to be¬ 
come sergeants. Marshall had previ¬ 
ously ruled that the city’s 1973 exam 
discriminated against blacks and 
other minorities, and he had ordered 
a minority hiring quota for new ser¬ 
geants But after the Bakke ruling. 
Attorney Norman Barry, represent¬ 
ing 111 patrolmen who had passed 
the 1973 exam but lost out on pro¬ 
motion through imposition of the quota, 
argued that his clients deserved promo¬ 
tion before any new exam was ordered. 
Said he- "My people are victims of Judge 
Marshall's command that the city correct i 
Its previous discrimination by imposing 
quotas. They arc Bakke They are vic¬ 
tims of reverse discrimination brought 
about by court order and a rigid quota." 
The comparison seemed somewhat 
stretched, but Judge Marshall neverthe¬ 
less delayed his order abolishing the 1973 
list of candidates for promotion and al¬ 
lowed Barry time to submit new argu¬ 
ments based on the Allan Bakke case. ■ 



" iVe will not stop tinless the court tells us to stop." 
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The Presidency/Hugh Sidey 


When Duty Called, They Came 



i n his mind he marched with Pickett and Pettigrew in the 
mas es of the main charge across the rolling fields and up 
to the Slone fence and over, where the Confederacy reached 
its high-waier mark He stood in his imagination for a mo¬ 
ment with ihe few troops who had breached the Union 
line, his heart working to grasp the commotion and the 
meaning of those terrible days 115 years ago at Gettysburg. 
Jimmy Carter. Southerner, President, last week stalked the 
ridges and swells of Civil War tragedy, fascinated, brood¬ 
ing. And in his mind, he retreated with the flower of South¬ 
ern manhood across that wide field of death, back to the 
South, defeat and a century of humiliation that he feels he 
was somehow sent to right. 

"I wish that Jackson had been here," he said quietly as 
he listened to Historian Shelby Foote talk of "that terrible. 

,-—i? terrible day" at Gettys¬ 

burg. "EwelJ would have 
done better if Jackson 
had been here. Lee 
should have listened to 
the Georgians that day." 
The Georgian Long- 
street hud siiongly urged 
Lee not to fight the Bat¬ 
tle of Gettysburg. 

Fotiie told of the 
Confederate valor. Of 
General Armistead. 
who. with his hat on his 
saber, reached for the 
muzzle of a Union can- 
non, then fell with mor- 
tal wounds. He told of re- 
treat. A young Southern- 

._ ^ _Si*-J er going down the slope 

Carter at Gettysburg battlefield walked backward so he 

would not be hit in the 
back Robert E Lee met his men with tears in his eyes to 
tell them it was his fault. “He pretty much told the truth." 
said Carter, pondering the lapses of judgment that are now 
attributed to Lee, who was almost superhuman in all other 
ways, in most other places 

No President reaches the White_ _ _ 

House without some knowledge of 
history, some sense of his own des- 

tiny. They all are. after all, the prixl- ^ ' ^ ^ 

ucts of some special historic force. 

Carter perhaps more than any oth- y > 

er President since Franklin Roose- , , 'jjAy' // 

veil Once on the job. every one of -ij 

them feels a singular kinship with 

the past. Their interest in the men 

who have marched before them 

deepens. They search for new 

meaning in the successes of their oBKtt 

predecessors, seek solace in the {>*• 

frailties They join the processions 

Jimmy Carter and his wife and 
his mother-in-law began in the ear- ***’^3 

ly morning of last Thursday, and \ 

by dusk they had been from Culp's 
Hill at Gettysburg (also stopping 

not far from the battlefield for a -- 

friendly visit at the home of Ma- Confederate Cuoaral Arm 



Carter at Gettysburg battlefield 


■jjjTT--emie Eisenhower) to the site of 

H K John Brown's raid at Harpers Fer- 

ry. The President leaped up on the 
rocks, put field glasses to his eyes 
to peer into the woods and gazed 
/ on the weathered monuments. 

trying to save ammuni- 
Gettysburg? he asked. 
Where was the wheatfield? How 
f ■ far did Pickett have to come? 

(Nearly a mile.) "Why Lee did not 
d bring his generals together that 

’ night. I'll never understand." 

Carter asked the park officials 

-————;-^— to put a marker wherts Georgian 

A kiss for Mamie Ambrose Wright had breached 

the Union line on the second day of Gettysburg. Then he 
stopped down below to see the monument to the Georgians, 
put up on the spot where they assembled. "When duty called, 
we came, when country called, we died." it read So sad and 
sobering, mused Carte/, yet men so brave. 

He pondered the little things that shatter human as¬ 
pirations. Lee had befen given some raspberries by Mary¬ 
landers on his way to Gettysburg. Me had eaten them and 
had an upset stomach. Had that figured in Lee's problems'’ 
"I'll tell you.” smiled Carter, "I’ve been in Mexico when for 
a couple of days I could not have led anything " 

The President laughed about Hood's boys at last get¬ 
ting a hot breakfast at Antietam when they were in¬ 
terrupted by a Union charge: they were so mad that they 
stopped the superior "Ifankee force in its iracks. Carter 
was tickled by the account of how the cannons at An- 
tieiam stirred up the hives of bees kept by the farmers 
One Pennsylvania regiment had 127 bee stings The Pres¬ 
ident lean^ on the bridge over Antietam Creek where 
General Burnside with four divisions had been stalled foi 
hours by Robert Tiximbs with a few hundred of those be¬ 
loved Georgian sharpshooters. 

Jimmy Carter went back to Camp David that night a 
wiser man. He cannot plan the future from what he saw 
and felt last week at Gettysburg or Antietam. But he could 
not lead without it. 
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Confederate General Arm(stea«i wHh hat on eaher, at cUmax of Pickett’s charge 









Opponents of nuclear plant ceicbratInK order to suspend construction 

The Endless Seabroo k S aga 

A nuclear plant that has everybody powerless 


P roieslers staging mass demonstra¬ 
tions against a nuclear plant in a 
New Mampshire town. Conservative 
Governor Meldrim Thomson and his state 
troopers arresting some 1,500 of them 
Power company olTicials warning that in 
the end the pubitc will suffer by paying un¬ 
necessarily high electricity rates 

f^ir five years this controveisy has 
swirled around the coastal community of 
Scabrcwk (pop 5,3(X)I, with the fortunes 
of battle favoring lirst one side, then the 
other. At issue is a $2 3 b-.ilion nuclear 
power plant that New ['.ngland power 
compantes. led by Public Service Co of 
New Hampshire, insist must be built to 
satisfy the region s growing electricity 
needs. The federal Nuclear Regulatory 
Commission has ntiw ordered that plant 
construction be suspended by July 2I. thus 
awarding a temporary victory to the anti¬ 
nuclear forces, particulaily their noisiest 
wing, the Clamshell Alliance The alli¬ 
ance has mustered up to I8,0(K) pioicst- 
ers in four demonstrations at the site, and 
a Clamshell spokesman proclaimed the 
slop-work order to be "the beginning of 
the end of nuclear power in this coun¬ 
try." Governor Thomson termed the de¬ 
cision "asinine " 

Yet, despite all the noise they have 
made, neither the Governor nor the 
Clamshellers have actually influenced 
the siop-and-go course of construction 
at the site. Surprisingly, both sides agree 
on the villains’ identity bungling federal 
bureaucracies whose errors and capri¬ 
ciousness have kept key issues from being 
resolved. Says Carl Goldstein, a spokes¬ 
man for the pro-plant Atomic Industrial 
F orum: "It is horrendous what Seabrook 
shows about the regulatory process." 
Agrees Tony Roisman, an opposing law¬ 
yer: "You can't regulate this way." 

The plant's construction design made 


I the project vulnerable to controversy from 
I the start because the power company 
I planned to cool its twin l.lSO-megawatl 
i nuclcai reactors by drawing sea waiei 
. fiotn three miles offshore ihiough a l9-ft - 
I diameter tunnel, and iciurning the water. 
I 39 f hotter, to the ocean The issue was 
i supposed to have been settled in 1974. 
i when the Lnvironmenial Protection 
' .Agency required that all new nuclear 
j plants use concrete ciwling towers, which 
I dtssiiiale the heat through evaporation 
I and may cost more than S60 million. 

1 he first difficulty arose in 1975 when 
; the t.i>A decided to make Seabrook an ex¬ 
ception to the rule SRi'. which holds final 
! licensing power, issued a preliminary |ier- 
: nut in 1976 This was done eveii though 
I Government scientists had not fully siud- 
j ied the likely consequences of sea-water 
j cooling, which environmentalists claim is 
I harmful to sea life The utilities rushed to 
i begin construction, ihe companies have 
I now sfient $400 million on the project, 
on the theory that the more they build. 
I the harder the plant will be to stop Mean- 
' while, company lawyers sought a iierma- 
! neni e.xcmplion from the cooling-tower 
i requirement fhis involved nine months 
I of public hearings and deliberation by the 
I LPA S Boston regional office. Finally, in 
1 November 1976. FPv Regional Admin- 
i isirator John McGlennon ruled that the 
j ocean tunnel design was a potential en- 
! vironmenial danger His decision voided 
I the construction permit, and work 
j stopped 111 January 1977 
j The utilities took their case to a new 
I PA administrator. Douglas Costle. He ig¬ 
nored an tPA study, made just before he 
took office, in which three experts from 
outside the agency concurred with Mc- 
Glcnnon's decision,. Costle convened a 
new panel, drawn entirely from within 
the agency. This panel said McGlennon 


Govenwr TiMmson at rally of plant supportera 


had been wrong. Costle agreed, and so 
did NRC. which reinstated the construc¬ 
tion permit Work resumed at Seabrook. 

Watching I Pa’s confusion. NRC ne.xt 
ordered that healings on the cixiling sys¬ 
tem be held and that the companies study 
other possible sites The nrc warned the 
builders that they might be wasting mon¬ 
ey if sea-water cooling was finally disap- 
pioved Igtioitng NRC. the Public Service 
Co stiecded up work at .Seabrook. 

Then the New Mampshire Audubon 
SiKiety and the Seacoast Antipollulion 
League challenged Commissioner Cos- 
tie's decision in court and won a ruling 
in Februaiy that I PA had acted illegally 
in not iKrniiiliiig outsiders to cross-ex¬ 
amine its panel and in not including non- 
agency e.xperts on the panel 


T he result of all these decisions against 
the plant set up a confusing double 
track of new privecdings by both I PA and 
NRC. As required, hearings weic held in 
Manchester. N H . by nrc on alternate 
sites and by FPA on the sea-water cixilmg 
system. Construction woik nevertheless 
continued full blast at SeabiiHik 

Slung by accusations of needless de¬ 
lay, the NRC board in Washington ruled, 
2 to I. that construction must stop by July 
21 It cannot resume, the majority said, 
until I PA finally decides wheihei sea-wa¬ 
ter cixiling IS ixrmissible At .Seabrixik, 
where the plant is now about 15''; com¬ 
plete, some 2,200 laborers lushed to get 
as much work as ixissible done liefore the 
stop Older goes into effcLi 

FPA Adminislratoi Costle must now 
read several thousand pages of testimony 
and make a new decision .Since he may 
have eired ihrough haste last time, he is 
not e.x|x;ctcd to be finished before Au¬ 
gust or irerhaps .September tven then, 
plant foes or friends can apiieal his de¬ 
cision in couit Concedes the NRC staff, 
in an analysis of Seabrook’ "This case is 
a serious failure of governmental prtxxiss. 
a paradigm of . a system strangling it¬ 
self tn red tape." ■ 


n red tai 
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Hitting the Road 

Jarvis campaigns in Michigan 

T o the people of the Detroit factory sub¬ 
urb of Wayne, he was the messiah 
from California. They boosted Howard 
.Jarvis last week onto the back of a blue 
pickup truck, handed him a microphone, 
and waited for him to say what they want¬ 
ed to hear. He readily obliged: “We want 
a reduction in the taxes in this state and 
every state.” 

Dressed in a baggy brown tweed suit, 
Jarvis was barnstorming through Mich¬ 
igan on his hrst foray in support of a mea¬ 
sure to lower taxes since the success in 
California of Proposition 13, which he co¬ 
sponsored. His appearance was pan of a 
drive to obtain the 266,000 signatures 
needed by this week to get a tax-cut ref¬ 
erendum on Michigan's November bal¬ 
lot. The proposition, sponsored by Rob- 
en Tisch, the drainage commissioner of 
niral Shiawassee County in central Mich¬ 
igan. would cut propeny assessments in 
half, hold future increases to a year, 
and permit the state income tax. now 
4 . 6 %, to rise no more than one percent¬ 
age point. 

Another proposal, originated by 
Farmington Hills Insurance Executive 
Richard Headlee, a former director of the 
U S. Chamber of Commerce, is backed 
by an array of conservative businessmen. 
Senator Robert Griffin and Economist 
Milton Friedman and has already re¬ 
ceived 4IS,000 signatures. Headlee's pro¬ 
posal would hold the combination of state 
and local taxes to the current figure. 9 1 % 
of total personal Michigan income. 

At the first of Jarvis' four stops, he 
peered through his thick-lensed spectacles 
and told an audience of 60 in Wayne "I 
get a phone cal! every 30 seconds. They 
want me in 30 states. But I'm here in 
Michigan because Michigan is the most 
important.” The crowd of blue-collar 
workers and women in bouffant hairdos 
roared their approval. 

Jarvis ridiculed Headlee's claim that 
his proposal is the more responsible of 
the two because it would stabilize tax rates 
and allow for balanced growth and not re¬ 
quire cuts in essential services Retorted 
Jarvis; "One is a political petition and the 
other one a people’s petition. Whom do 
you trust, the politicians or the people’ 
They are not the government. You are 
the government. We want taxes to go 
down, not up and not sideways ” 

Again the crowd cheered lustily. Jar¬ 
vis' entry into the fray on behalf of the 
Tisch proposition has led some of Head¬ 
lee's backers to fear that the antiiax move¬ 
ment could be splintered, causing both 
proposals to lose. Still, with state and lo¬ 
cal taxes up 142 % in ten years, the voters 
of Michigan seem ready to send their pol¬ 
iticians a message. Says Tisch' “With 
Howard Jarvis, we're going places. He's 
a hero, a father figure.” ■ 



Passer-by sampHng New Yorit wares 

Rushing to a 
New H igh 

Poppers with a risky bang 

A mid the flashing strobe lights and pul¬ 
sating beat of music in discos across 
the country, too many dancers are mov¬ 
ing frenetically these days to the throb of 
their own physical highs I'or them. Sat¬ 
urday night fever is heightened by a tiny 
amber bottle openly—and legally—held 
to the nose and sniffed. The contents, iso- 
butyl nitrite, smell a bit like burning rub¬ 
ber, and the effect is inten.se and brief 
—lightheadedness and a sudden rush that 
makes the heart race and the body quiv¬ 
er But the chemical's aftereffects can be 
most unpleasant, headaches, nausea, 
heart attacks and, with chronic u.se, pos¬ 
sible liver and lung damage 

A kind of poor man's cocaine, isobu¬ 
tyl nitrite is known to users as a “pop¬ 
per” because its effects are similar to those 
of its restricted chemical cousin, amyl ni¬ 
trite. Poppers have become the newest i 



eheap kick for increasing numbers of pe» 
pie: manuiketurers estimate that 5 mil<^ 
lion Americans regularly inhale the 
chemical, both on the dance floor and lat¬ 
er in bed. Some people use it as a quick 
upper during the day. “I carry a bottle of 
it with me all the time,” says Ron Braun, 
28, a California carpenter. “If I’m bored 
and want a rush, I take a sniff. It’s a short 
break during the day.” 

The popper fad began among homo¬ 
sexuals, who first used amyl nitrite to en¬ 
hance sexual pleasure. The drug dilates 
blood vessels, lowers blood pressure and, 
by distorting time perceptions, gives a 
sense of prolonging orgasm. When the 
FDA in 1969 classified amyl nitrite as a 
pr^ription drug, many homosexuals 
switched to isobutyl nitrite, which is not 
covered by the regulation. 

i n 1976 Pacific Western Distributing 
Corp. of San Francisco came out with 
a mass-produced isobutyl nitrite product 
called Rush. As a result of aggressive 
marketing, poppers quickly spread to 
avant-garde heterosexuals. Marketed un¬ 
der such trade names as Bullet, Crypt 
and Locker Room, isobutyl nitrite is sold 
openly in some record stores, boutiques 
and pornographic btx)kstores Poppers 
sell for $4 to $6 for abtiut half an ounce, 
enough for up to IS sniffs. According to 
Pacific Western Chairman W. Jay Freez¬ 
er, retail sales totaled some S20 million 
last year; he forecasts a 15% to 20% in¬ 
crease this year. 

Thus far, only Connecticut has 
banned use of the chemical. "We have 
no solid evidence of damage.” says Da¬ 
vid Ormsiedt, Connecticut assistant at¬ 
torney general. "But we successfully ar¬ 
gued the reasonable probability of harm. 
Our state doesn’t require a dead body to 
ban a prtxluct.” But drug- and law-en¬ 
forcement officials in other states seem 
less concerned, noting that poppers are 
not addictive Says Dr. George Michael, 
director of the food and drug division of 
the Massachusetts department of public 
health: “There are millions of chemicals 
that people can abuse If people want to 
run around poisoning themselves, there 
is very little regulating officials can do.” 
Besides, officials argue, the drug's own 
adverse effects act as a deterrent to chron- 
^^^ic abuse. Recalls one Manhattan 
user: ‘Tt was the most terrifying 
experience of my life. After I 
sniffed it, 1 felt my heart was pop¬ 
ping out of my chest. 1 had a 
headache for a long while after. 
I'll never touch it again.”' ■ 
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Vo yage of the D amned 

On a cruise to nowhere, getting there was not half the fun 

W hen the 723-ft America was I the passengers by announcing that Uri 
launched in 1939. it was the flag- ! were on the house li hardly helped f 


W hen the 723-ft America was 
launched in 1939. it was the flag¬ 
ship of the United States Line, the coun¬ 
try's largest, fastest, most luxurious liner 
But 25 years later, when planes took over 
the transatlantic travel market, the ship 
began losing money and was sold to a 
Greek shipping firm that used it chiefly 
for cruises around the world. This month, 
having been resold and then refurbished 
at a cost of more than S2 million, the 
America set sail from New York City on 
a new career and immediately ran into a 
sea of troubles. 

Aboard the ship were 960 passengers 
headed for a "Cruise to Nowhere," an in¬ 
creasingly popular vacation trip in which 
passengers arc promised a nonstop party 
aboard a floating hotel. Although the 
America s owners. Venture Cruise Lines 
Inc., offered some cabins fof $149. nearly 
! $100 cheaper than its competitors, the 
company advertised facilities "as com¬ 
plete and luxurious as any cruise costing 
two and three times the price " Among 
the amenities were bars, a discotheque 
and a casino with blackjack tables, rou¬ 
lette wheels and slot machines 

Once aboard, many of the America's 
passengers settled down for a leisurely 
voyage, but some soon began complaining 
that their cabins were half-painted, had 
no beds or showers and were inhabited by 
roaches Some toilets were clogged, while 
others would' not stop running. One of the 
ship's pools remained empty for two days; 
the other, deep inside the vessel, could be 
reached only by clamboring over piles of 
garbage and dirty laundry. Sales agents 
had overbooked the cruise, and tour offi¬ 
cials herded ail the waiting passengers on 
board, hoping somehow to accommodate 
them. But tljere were 150 more passengers 
than available cabins. Some vacationers 
had to bed down in unpainted rooms the 
si/d of closets. The less fortunate curled up 
on the deck next to their luggage. 

As the ship steamed into the Atlan¬ 
tic, the disgruntled passengers began to 
mutiny. More than 100 of them drew up 
a petition to the state attorney general de¬ 
manding refunds. Leonard Lansburgh, 
Me of the ship’s owners, tried to pacify 


the passengers by announcing that drinks 
were on the house li hardly helped f-ist- 
fights and swearing matches broke out 
One drunken man tcxik a swing at a wom¬ 
an purser, w'ho thereupon screamed into 
the pa system, "Emergency' Emergen¬ 
cy!" By then, the crew—including Greeks. 
Jamaicans and Koreans, who had diffi¬ 
culty communicating both with one an¬ 
other and with the guests -began to pro¬ 
test too. One maitre d' fled hts dining nvin 
in dismay. Said he- "rni going to stay and 
get killed by iieoplc’" . 

f inally, passengers 
began to chant. "We 
want to get off! Give us 
rooms, or let us off!" The 
Amerna reversed course 
and arrived back at New 
York fewer than twelve 
hours after embarking 
More than 250 vacation¬ 
ers jumped ship and 
were ferried by tugboat 
to Staten Island, where 
many were stranded for 
the rest of the night, 
cheered only by I.ans- 
burgh's promise of a full 
refund. Deserters on the dock 


The America and her remaining 700 i 
passengers, meanwhile, resumed the 
Cruise to Nowhere. After two uneventfttl 
days at sea. the ship put into New York 
again and was met by public health in¬ 
spectors. They flunked the America as un¬ 
sanitary. awarding the ship only 32 points 
out of a possible 100. Still, b^use the ' 
ship's management promised to make re¬ 
pairs, they allowed the America to sail 
again that afternoon. 

F illed with 641 new passengers bound 
for Nova Scotia, the America soon ran 
into more tioubles. Off the coast of New 
England, a storm struck, bringing 20-ft. 
waves and SO-m p h winds that forced the 
capLiin to cancel a stop at Martha's Vine¬ 
yard, Mass Fresh-water pipes broke and 
portholes began to leak The plumbing 
backed up just as hundreds of passengers 
became seasick. Said Vicki Armstrong; 
"The sanitary conditions were just horrid 
—the gymnasium was full of human feces, 
and the ladies' rov>m was flixided " 

At Halifax, the ship was greeted by 
curious townspeople, dozens of reporters, 
several plumbers and a party of Ca¬ 
nadian health ins|K-ciors. Because the 
ship did noi endanger the health of 
Nova Scotians, officials let the America • 
sail for New York But 18 passengers 
i.«is abandoned ship and flew 
home. 

Back in New York, 
Venture Cruise Lines 
desperately tried 
to undo line damage. 
"Lansburgh's one aim in 
life IS for all the passen¬ 
gers to be happy." insist¬ 
ed a spokesman In hope 
of making his next voy¬ 
age more shipshape, 
Lansburgh canceled the 
next three scheduled 
cruises and announced 
that the America would 
spend IV: weeks in port 
ck for more repairs. ■ 
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Sightings of the Last New Nixon 


We'll survive Despite all the polls and all the rest. I think 
there's still a hell of a lot of people out there—and you know, they 
want to believe... 

—Nixon to Haldeman, April 25,1973 

I t was not a re-cmergencc to compare with Napoleon's jour¬ 
ney out of Elban exile to try to regain France. Nor was it pre¬ 
cisely the great soap opera of redemption that occurred in the 
mid-'50s when the American people decided that Ingrid Berg¬ 
man, disgraced adulteress, might be restored to favor. But some¬ 
where in the historic procession from the majestic to the trivial, 
one might plausibly place Richard Nix¬ 
on's trip to Hyden, Ky., over the Fourth 
of July weekend. 

For the first time since he said good¬ 
bye to the White House staff four years 
ago and flew away to his self-imposed 
house arrest in &n Clemente, Nixon 
came to speak at a fully public occasion. 

He had rejected 100,000 invitations. He 
chose Hyden carefully, a remote eastern 
Kentucky coal-mining town of 500, Re¬ 
publican since the Civil War, where the 
virtue of loyally has been toughened into 
a kind of clannish defiance. Nixon right¬ 
ly sensed that there he would find, un¬ 
regenerate, some of the believers he de¬ 
scribed to H.R. Haldeman in the spring 
of 1973, when his Administration was in 
the first stages of its slow-molion collapse. 

“All Nixon did was stand by his friends," 
said the local motel owner in Hyden. 

“And that is one of the traits of us moun¬ 
tain people ’ 

Hyden and the rest of Leslie County 
had reason to think well of Richard Nix¬ 
on. His revenue-sharing program had, 
among other things, helped to build a new 
S2.5 million recreation center (gymnasi¬ 
um, swimming pool, community center 
and tennis courts). Gerald Ford was in¬ 
vited to dedicate the center, but his sched¬ 
ule was full. To Hyden's surprise, Nixon accepted. Flying into 
a tiny nearby airport in an executive jet, Nixon may have imag¬ 
ined himself in a time warp, transported back ten years to an 
old campaign. He found a crowd of 1,000; some of them had wait¬ 
ed for three hours in 90° heat. They wore Nixon campaign but¬ 
tons; some lugged his 1,120-page memoirs, the size of a small 
steamer trunk, hoping to get an autograph from the last Pres¬ 
ident they truly and fully liked. “He should get around the coun¬ 
try more and speak out,” a local Republican committeewoman 
said with wistful truculence. “Other Presidents have done as 
bad as he ever did." But a friend of hers was not so sure. "He 
wouldn't ever want to run for public office again," she said. 
"He should just lead a quiet life from now on." Four satin- 
shined high school musicians played Hail to the Chief. Nixon 
plunged into the crowd, pressing flesh, absorbing adulation like 
a man breaking a long fast. 

As a limousine swept him into Hyden, a dusty red-brick col¬ 
lection of small shops, two pool halls, a drive-in movie and a 
motel. Nixon read banners that said thanks for revenue 
SHAR tNO, NIXON IS THE ONE, and NOW MORE THAN EVER. Af¬ 
ter a night in the motel, Nixon rode to the dedication, where he 


auditorium^. 



The wekome bi Hyden, Ky. 


Where loyalty toughens into defiance. 


sat drenched in sweat in a non-air-conditioned 
packed with 4,500 people in 95° heat. A stream of east Ken¬ 
tucky dignitaries took their bows. Then Nixon, who looked wilt¬ 
ed and dazed in those ceremonies, rallied for a 40-minute speech 
notable for its force and its predictability (the U.S. nMds a 
strong military and intelligence capability,, a strong economy, 
the will to fight "against aggressors who go under borders rath¬ 
er than over borders”). At last, in a tumult of approval, he in¬ 
voked the "real America—a spirit you’ll find in great cities and 
small towns, in factories and mines. I know that spirit is strong 
in the heartland of America, Leslie County, Kentucky. ' 

The Kentucky venluw was Richard 
Nixon's latest tentative and gingerly stage 
of re-epiergence, certainly not into pub¬ 
lic life but at least, for brief moments, into 
the view finders of public attention. A year 
ago he sat for the David Frost television 
interviews. Last winter he went to Hu¬ 
bert Humphrey’s funeral. He and Pat flew 
to New York and the Bahamas, making 
small banter with photographers at stops 
along the way They threw a party back 
at Casa Pacifica for some 300 returned <1 
Viet Nam P.O.W s. Nixon also gave a par¬ 
ty to celebrate the publication of his mem¬ 
oirs Despite the $19.95 price and the 
many early (somewhat gloating) predic¬ 
tions of failure, the book has been riding 
for weeks now in the middle ranges of 
the bestseller lists. 

Disraeli once called Gladstone's 
ministers “a range of exhausted volca¬ 
noes.” In the past couple of years, Water¬ 
gate and its players have seemed similar¬ 
ly defunct; the political passions of the 
scandals expired, parole boards and liter¬ 
ary agents tidying up like janitors, attend¬ 
ing to the last details. And now. again, 
Nixon reappears, one of the strangest, 
loneliest, most complicated and interest¬ 
ing political figures in American history. 
This discreet apparition just dancing now 


on the margins of publicity raises some fascinating questions. 

Will Nixon, who has been pronounced politically dead so 
many times before, be able to rehabilitate himself in the Amer¬ 
ican imagination? Is there sufficient rightward veer in Amer¬ 
ican politics these days to coax along a bit of revisionism about 
Watergate? If Nixon has by now exhausted the role of Amer¬ 
ican villain, the political Grendel who tape-recorded himself 
snarling under the bridge, then what role might he still play, if 
any? An eventual parly emeritus, perhaps, grudgingly respect¬ 
ed and sought out for his savvy in foreign policy? 

Politicians of both parties agree that Nixon could never run 
for public office again. One California Republican who was 
asked about Nixon's future grimaced; “Bringing him up again is 
like poking a dying frog to see if you can get one last jump out of 
him.” But the man undoubtedly still arouses extremes of feeling. 
Distaste, contempt and even hatred rise almost reflexively in 
many Americans at the sound of his voice. The late Stewart Al- 
sop, attempting to explain this automatic reaction to Nixon, once 
told the story of an argument he had aboSt Franklin Roosevelt. 
Young Alsop had his collegiate defenses of F.D.R. demolished 
by a rectiliiiear old Republican who declared: "A man who does 
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not dislike and distrust Franklin Roosevelt by instinct, without 
asking for reasons, is no gentleman ” Plenty of Americans feel 
that way about Nixon; it is an allergy, a gag reflex. 

Furthermore, a devastating disillusion cost Nixon whole bri¬ 
gades of his most loyal supporters four years ago. after the tapes 
revealed that he had lied in his frantic exertions at self-defense 
and survival One aide told him bitterly, according to Theodore 
H. White. “Those who served you best hate you most," Yet 
there remains in the U.S a vague, perhaps unmeasurable feel¬ 
ing that, after all, Watergate was not all that bad, that its cat¬ 
astrophic results were out of all proportion to the wrongs that 
were done. It is conceivable, goes the reasoning, that he was 
only defending friends in 
the White House who had 
done stupid things, gone too 
far in their zeal. Or perhaps 
his only mistake was in get¬ 
ting caught. 

The Lasky Syndrome 
enters here- in his bestsell¬ 
ing txKik last year called It 
Didn't Start with i^atergate, 
the muckraking conserva¬ 
tive journalist Victor Lasky 
detailed prior presidential offenses*-what he says were Frank¬ 
lin Roosevelt's uses of the fbi to dig up scandal on his enemies 
and to tap the home phones of his top advisers, the spectacular 
array of extramarital affairs that Jack Kennedy paraded through 
Camclot, the Kennedy wiretaps on Martin Luther King Jr, 
and so on. Why was only Nixon driven from office for his of¬ 
fenses when he had such precedents for misbehavior? The three 
articles of impeachment adopted by the House Judiciary Com¬ 
mittee were specific and damning. It takes a kind of ethical my¬ 
opia not to understand that the accumulated offenses of Wa¬ 
tergate were different. But in many Americans’ minds, the 
scandal recedes with the years into a small, dark tangle of le¬ 
galities, a smudge of vengeful newspaper ink. 

W ^hen Dick Nixon was starting out in California in the ■40s, 
some Republicans liked to say to one another: "He's our 
kind of guy.” Despite Watergate, despite the universally ac¬ 
knowledged unlovability of Nixon, he still seems to many Amer¬ 
icans “our kind of guy.” in rudely definable contrast to "their” 
kind of guy. It is partly a cultural division—the difference be¬ 
tween a sort of Nixon Class (some businessmen, blue-collar 
workers, large portions of Middle America) and the New Class 
made up of people who deal in symbols and information, not 
thin^: people from universities, Government welfare agencies, 
publishing houses, the communications industry, consumer 
groups, environmental causes. Ail kind.B of litmus tests can be ap¬ 



plied to identify the New Class What do you think of abortion? 
Of capital punishment’’ Do you drive a Volvo? (The distinction is 
hardly complete or infallible; plenty of businessmen and blue- 
collar workers detest Nixon ) ^mc have argued that Watergate 
was the effort (a successful one) by the New Class to re^real the re¬ 
sults of the 1972 election Well, crime is crime. Congress and the 
courts, not the New Class, brought Nixon down But the argu¬ 
ment has a metaphorical, symbolic appeal to thirse who feel 
Nixon was destroyed for who and what he was. not what he did. 

T he Demix-rat now' sitting in the White House and suffering 
his own troubles in the polls is also altering the persirective 
with which Americans view Watergate. Nixon's foreign policy 
accomplishments—China, sai t, the Middle Last and the rest 
-look pretty goixl against the developing Democratic record. 
The chillier international weather involving Russia makes many 
nostalgic for Henry Kissinger Waller Lippmann wrote several 
years ago- "Nixon s role in American history has been that of a 
man who had to liquidate, defuse, deflate the exaggeration of the 
romantic period of American imperialism and American infla¬ 
tion. inflation of promises, inflation of hopes. 1 think on the 

w hole he has done pretty well at it " 

After all sifting of reasons, however, it is difficult for Amer¬ 
icans to know what to do emotionally with Ricliaid Nixon A 
compassionate and even sentimental jreople with a kind of 
friendly compulsion to forgive, they would be disposed to ac¬ 
cept Nixon, to leave the past for historians to sort out. But 
some token of repentance seems to be an informal condition 
for that Nixon, in his soft avowal during the I rost intcivicws 

that "1 let the American peo¬ 
ple down" and some gentle 
self-accusations in his mem¬ 
oirs, appears to have traveled 
as far as he psychologically 
can toward contrition It is pos¬ 
sible that he will never for¬ 
give eithei ihe enemies who 
brought him low. oi himself 
(those given to psychohistory 
would mgiic that they amount 
to the same thing) Perhaps 
Nixon will grow old in Amer¬ 
ica as a kind of strange, un- 
regenerale presence viewed 
with indifference, curiosity or 
eventually the respect that is 
accorded, with a short laugh 
and an incredulous shake of 
the head, to the unrepentant 
survivor. — LancaMoirow 
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Fa-la-ia-la-la... 

Twas the season to be jolly for Bart 
and Evelyn Brizi-olara of Evergreen Park, 
Ill. While other families in the Chicago 
suburb celebrated the Fourth of July by 
waving flags or lighting firecrackers, the 
flriz/olaras brought up their cartons of 
Christmas decorations from the base¬ 
ment, hung an evergreen wreath and holly 
on the front dcx)r and gathered around 
their Christmas tree. 

The Briz/olaras’ ixld custom began six 
years ago. after several years in which ill¬ 
ness, distance and conflicting engage¬ 
ments kept the family members apart on 
Christmas Day Briaolara, an accoun¬ 
tant, and his wife invited their three chil¬ 
dren to try July 4 Two years ago, Bri?- 
zolara even put on a Santa Claus suit for 
the grandchildren. 

The Brizzolaras do not ignore the reg¬ 
ular Christmas "We just do everything 
twice a year—carols, turkey dinner, the 
works," says Grandma Briz/olara That 
includes every kid’s dream, twice as many 
presents. By now, the summer holiday is 
known as “Grandma’s Christmas, ” and 
neighbors send the Brizzolaras cards 
wishing them a merry Fourth of July. 


Lawless General Custer 

What if General George Armstrong 
Custer had defeated the Sioux at the Lit¬ 
tle Bighorn’’ He would have had to make 
another last stand- against the North¬ 
west Telegraph Co. Just two months be¬ 
fore the histone battle. Ma Morse was 
dunning Custer for an overdue bill that 
amounted to more than a hundred dol¬ 
lars. "His case is peculiarly aggravating 
from the fact that he is utterly lawless in 
all of his transactions with us.’’ com¬ 
plained C.H. Haskins, general superin¬ 
tendent of the company, in a furious let¬ 
ter to General A.H. Terry in St Paul. 
Minn. “We hoped that he would do bet¬ 
ter by and by." 

This 102-year-old embarrassment to 
Custer's reputation was discovered by Jim 


Masiem, an employee of the Wisconsin 
Telephone Co.’s le^l department, while 
researching the early formation of the 
company in its pioneer museum. Was 
there a follow-up letter’’ Says Masters; 
“Two months later there was no reason 
for further correspondence.” 


Chickening Out 

Any visitors to the Chicken Ranch 
in La Grange, Texas, who thought it was 
a competitor of Colonel Sanders would 
have been in for a surprise. Known as 
"the best little whorehouse in Texas,” and 
celebrated under that title in a current 
Broadway musical hit, the Chicken 
Ranch did a brisk business until a Hous¬ 
ton television station broadcast an 
"expose" about it five years ago. That 
shamed the state authorities into shutting 
it down. Last September a shrewd law¬ 
yer moved the Chicken Ranch, virtually 
intact, to Dallas, where it became a sort 
of disco restaurant serving Spanish chick¬ 
en. Mexican chicken. Swiss chicken and 
so on Unfortunately for him. the Chick¬ 
en Ranch’s customers were not really in- 
j terested in those dishes, and four months 
later the place closed down for good. 

Last week, however, sentimental Tex¬ 
ans had a chance to bid on all the gaudy 
furnishings “It’s part of Texas history.” 
exulted Dallas Housewife Rena Winfield, 
who came away with two bar stools sup¬ 
ported by pairs of shapely legs. A bag of 
brass tokens, embossed with the motto 
"Good for all night." went for $30. David 
Grayson, a rancher from southern Tex¬ 
as. paid $65 for the outhouse, which he 
planned to re-establish back home "just 
for nostalgia ’’ One of the most curious ob¬ 
jects of all was a chest of drawers with 
money slots labeled Thelma. Velma. Miss 
Lilli, etc. The triumphant new owner, who 
paid $30 for it, identified herself as Ge¬ 
neva Hooker 



Trapped Air Foree 

Senator William Proxmire’s “Golden 
Fleece of the Month” awards often go to 
the armed forces for such maneuvers as 
landscaping a Marine general’s home, 
junketing Navy officers to a private re¬ 
union in Las Vegas, or providing free fire-, 
wood for some Air Force officers. Prox-t 
mire had a perfect opportunity to award 
one of them to the Air Force last week, 
when he discovered it had allocated $18,- 
799 in Government money for filling the 
sand traps in the golf course at Lackland 





Air Force Base in Texas The Pentagon’s 
retort: “We report shamefacedly that the 
military indeed provides some recreation¬ 
al facilities for its people." Proxmire. no 
foe of phys. ed., in turn said that he had 
no objection to the Air Force’s maintain¬ 
ing golf courses “as long as it is accom¬ 
plished with nonappropriated funds, and 
that means not with taxpayers’ money.” 
But isn’t that par for the course? 


Aftrangeftory 

Is eve^one charmed by all those 
quaint « in “oldc ” and “shoppe” that 
adorn so many signs in America’s his¬ 
toric “townes”? Evidently there is a cit¬ 
izen of Alexandria, Va., who isn't. The 
anonymous zealot set forth one night with 
a brush and a can of brown paint and 
jf-ed out the superfluous « in the Olde 
Towne Flower Shoppe sign. Elaine’s of 
Olde Town, the Kitchen Shoppe, and the 
Oldc Towne Tennis Shop also soon fell 
prey. This cultural resistance movement 
is causing, well, some local unease. “We 
don’t know who is responsible for this,” 
said Olde Towne Tennis Shop Manager 
Marilyn Anderson. “We like the «. It’s 
part of the town’s heritage.” The city’s of¬ 
ficial guidebooks demur. Says Alexandria 
Travel Guide HelM Judy: “The official 
spelling is Old Town. No «s.” 









The game is tennis and the 
score is, well, love-love. That 
about sums up the latest ArIIm- 
ny Harvey directed film epic, 
Players, starring AH MacQaw, 
39, and Obie Martbi, 26, a tennis 
professional as well as an actor, 
not to mention being Dean Mar¬ 
tin's son. She plays an ambi¬ 
tious older woman who meets 
an aspiring young tennis pro in 
Mexico and coaxes him to the 
center court at Wimbledon 
(the film unit rented the site for 
around $35,000). Addit^ pi- 
c|uancy to the situation is the 
fact that All's ex, Robert Evans, 
is the producer. How docs Ali 
handle the passage to older 
womanhood? With bravura. 
Says she; “I think it’s about 
time women can say they’re 
over 30—or 40, for that matter 
—and not feel ashamed or self- 
conscious to admit it." 


You don’t have to be Jew¬ 
ish to love Chaim Potok. The 
author of The Promise and The 
Chosen has won literary con¬ 
verts of many faiths with nov¬ 
els about the inner and outer 
conflicts of the Hasidic life. 
For his forthcoming history of 
the Jews, iyantlerings (Knopf; 
$17 95), the famed novelist vis¬ 
ited concentration camps and 
trekked across the Egyptian 
sands to Mount Sinai. When 
he is not traveling or writing, 
Potok often indulges in an ear¬ 
ly love for painting, numerous 
examples of his work adorn 
his home. In fact, he once 
wanted to be an artist, but his 
parents persuaded him to scrap 
the idea. 








Amatofy Tennis Birtf MacCraw with Director Anthony Harvey, Tennis Ace Martin and Producer Evans 


Amiable, scholarly Hanna 
Gray, 47. looks more like an ex¬ 
tension student than the first 
female president of the U nivcr- 
sity of Chicago. As she settled 
into office last week. Gray was 
reminded that back in 1974. 
while serving as provost of 
Yale, she had called herself 
"not the presidential type." 
Something obviously changed 
her mind Said she "1 think it 
was. actually, being asked,” 


The 16 wheezing touch- 
football stalwarts assembled in 
Manhattan's Central Park 
were not exactly current cham¬ 
pionship contenders. Present 
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Haima Gray toots a campus bonch 

were members of the Balti¬ 
more Colls and the New York 
Giants who played in the 
N.F.L.'s electrifying, first-ever 
overtime final in 1958 (the 
Colts won. 23-17). On hand 
were such Baltimore ex-greats 
as Johnny Unitas, 45, Raymond 
Bony, 45, and Gino Marchottl, 
51, On the Giants side were 
Charley Conorly, 56, Frank 
Gifford, 47, and Kyle Rote, 
50. Primed on beer and bantei, 
the Baltimoreans puffed and 
passed to a 28-14 victory, over¬ 
coming such verbal assaults as 
that made by Referee Sonny 
Jurgonson on Marcheiti''"Wait 
a minute, Gino. Your stom¬ 
ach’s offside!" Then all retired 
to a picnic. Kyle Rote summed 
up the sweaty reunion thus, 
"Listen, we all survived." 


“Oracula is the definitivo 
male chauvinist pig. He wants 
to possess," says Goorgo HamH- 
ton, who plays the sanguineous 
count in the movie Love at 
First Bite In this comic version 
of Bram Stoker’s 1897 play. 
Dracula turns up in Manhat¬ 
tan, where he gets mugged on 
the street, assaulted- by an 
admiring female on the subway 
and caught in a brownout. 
Enough, one might say. to 
make a count go batty. 


On the Record 

Louis Jourdan, French actor: "I 
don’t want to be In I feel that 
if one IS In. one gels Out very 
quickly " 

Joan Baez, songstress and pro¬ 
tester. after meeting Nobel 
Laureate Andrei Sakharov in 
Moscow: He is paying a much 
highci price for his dissenting 
views than I ever had to pay 
for mine 

Prince Charles, when the Vat¬ 
ican refused a church wedding 
to Anglican Prince Michael of 
Kent and his Catholic bride. 
Baroness Mane-Christine von 
Reibnitz. "It seems to be worse 
than folly that Christians are 
still arguing about doctrinal 
matters which can only bring 
needless distress to a number 
of people ” 










“Th* Supreme Court medio style book prefers a semi-colon to a comma after ttie use of the past pluperfect subjunctive.” 


A Fragment^, Prag matic Court 

Groping for the middle way and posting multiple opinions 

T he Supreme Court's Oclober-lo-July I voles by the four-man Nixon bloc 
year that ended lust week will be best become less certain. For the first lim< 


I year that ended lust week will be best 
known for the race-yes, quoias-no. ^me- 
thing-for-everybody decision that the Jus¬ 
tices reached in Bakke But the 1977-78 
term should also be remembered for what 
Bakke reflects about the court itself: the 
notion of a conseivative "Nixon court" 
has by now become largely myth 

For a lime, the Nixon court sobriquet 
seemed apt. From 1969 to 1971, four Nix¬ 
on apptiintees joined the court—Chief 
Justice Warren Burger and Justices Har¬ 
ry Blackmun. William Rehnquist and 
Lewis Powell —and many observers ex¬ 
pected them to reverse the trend set by 
the liberal Warren Court in the 1950s and 
'60s. Judicially activist, the Warren Court 
had frequently extended constitutional 
guarantees of free speech, equal protec¬ 
tion and due process to safeguard indi¬ 
vidual rights, which usually meant those 
of the poor, minorities and criminal de¬ 
fendants, With the arrival of the Nixon 
appointees, the court was less concerned 
with the rights of the poor, and its de¬ 
cisions became more conservative Def¬ 
erential to law-and-order needs, the court 
was usually thought of as reluctant to 
tackle large issues, preferring to leave 
more decision-making to legislatures and 
local courts. 

But in the past few years, conservative 


votes by the four-man Nixon bloc have 
become less certain. For the first lime this 
year, splits in the Nixon bloc happened 
more often than not. Only 36% of the lime 
did the quartet vote together, as against 
bl% last year and 73% two years ago. 
That does not mean that the court's po¬ 
litical pendulum has swung back to the 
left Rather, court watchers say. the court 
has become distinctly nonideological. 
"They have no overarching doctrine,” 
says Virginia Law Professor A.E. Dick 
Howard. "They’re taking cases as they 
come in pragmatic fashion." In the early 
’70s some expected Chief Justice Burger 
to rally the court around him in conser¬ 
vative restraint, just the way his prede¬ 
cessor, Earl Warren, galvanized the court 
to judicial activism. But this year Btack- 
mun abandoned Burger 30% of the time, 
Powell 260t. Together with Justices John 
Paul Stevens, Potter Stewart and Byron 
White, they form an uncertain and 
searching middle core, sometimes balanc¬ 
ing, sometimes just unpredictable. 

Burger and his closest ally, Rehnquist, 
now stand increasingly isolated on the 
right, while Justices Thurgood Marshall 
and William Brennan hang onto the War¬ 
ren tradition on the left. “Fragmented 
moderation,” Michigan Law Pnrfessor 
Vincent Blasi calls it. “Even when they 
get clear majorities,” says Stanford Law 


Professor Gerald Gunther, "many differ¬ 
ent opinions come down The Justices are 
tending to be loners, more isolated, less in¬ 
clined to give and take." 

About the only clear signal from the 
disjointed court this year was aimed at 
the press. Claims by the press to special 
privilege under the First Amendment 
took a drubbing in several cases. The mes¬ 
sage struck with the bluntness of a sledge¬ 
hammer in Zurcher vs. Stanford Daily. 
which allowed police to raid newsrooms 
without warning to search for evidence 
of crimes committed by others. Although 
the court ruled that police must first ob¬ 
tain warrants, many commentators feared 
that local magistrates would not hesitate 
to let police fish through reporters' desks 
and notebooks, scaring off sources from 
confiding in the press. 

F ar from enjoying any spwial free- 
specch privilege, broadcasting comes 
under special restrictions, and the court 
emphatically affirmed this on its final day 
last week. In the so-called “seven-dirty- 
words case, ” the four Nixon appointees 
voted together to^uppon an opinion by 
Stevens. In the 5-to-4 ruling, Stevens said 
that the Federal Communications Com¬ 
mission could admonish a radio station 
for airing “patently offensive” language, 
even if that tankage would be protected 
in another medium as less than “legally" 
obscene. The “uniquely pervasive pres¬ 
ence” of broadcasting jusfffies such reg¬ 
ulation, said Stevens, who tried to nar¬ 
row the ruling to the factsof the case—an 
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mpHcit comedy routine Uuit could be 
heard by a child in the afternoon over 
New York’s radio station wbai-fm. An¬ 
grily dissenting, Brennan said that Ste¬ 
vens’ rationale “could justify” banning 
Chaucer from the radio, as well as por¬ 
tions of the Watergate tapes and the Bible. 

In another case, a somewhat pet¬ 
ulant opinion by Chief Justice Burger 
declared that the press had no more free- 
speech rights than anyone else. The out¬ 
burst caused many to wonder if Burger 
did not have a personal peeve against 
the press. "There is a certain undertone 
of resentment against the press, a sort 
of ‘Who do they think they are?’ feeling 
among a few Justices,” remarked Mich- 
i^n’s Blasi. But he warned against over¬ 
playing the court as anti-press. Like other 
First Amendment experts, Blasi points 
to a little-noticed unanimous decision 
striking down criminal sanctions against 
a newspaper for disclosing confidential 
state proceedings against a judge in Vir¬ 
ginia. With sweeping language—written 
by Press Nemesis Burger—the court ef¬ 
fectively allows the press to print vir¬ 
tually any government information it can 
obtain. 

S till, the process of getting that infor¬ 
mation enjoys considerably less pro¬ 
tection. In two cases, the court refused to 
hear challenges to court-imposed limits 
on what participants in a criminal (rial 
could say to newsmen. In three others, it 
decided not to review orders to newsmen 
to reveal their sources in ordinary civil 
cases. Two weeks ago. the court denied 
special prison access to San Francisco TV 
station KQED, specifically telling the press 
that it had no more right of access than 
the general public. 


The decuion stirred a new round of 
hand wringing by press defenders, but the 
outcome may not be as grim as it looks. 
Only three Justices (Burger, Rehnquist 
and White) refiised to give the press any 
kind of special access. Stewart argued that 
the press could bring along its tools of 
the trade, including cameras, on public 
tours. "In theory, the press may not have 
any more access than the public in Stew¬ 
art’s view,” said Stanford's Gunther. "But 
practically, it docs.” Three Justices (Ste¬ 
vens, Brennan and Powell) argued that 
both press and public should have great¬ 
er access. The decision reflects the sen¬ 
sitivity of some Justices to the practical 
needs of the press. While carefully avoid¬ 
ing any doctrine of sjxicial privilege. Jus¬ 
tices like Powell, Brennan and Marshall 
are trying to find a way to protect prac¬ 
tical needs of the press in specific circum¬ 
stances But other Justices tend to rely 
on their own intuitive judgments about 
whether a given ruling will “chill” press 
freedom. “In the Stanford Daily case," 
notes Columbia Law Professor Benno 
Schmidt, "Justice White [who wrote the 
majority opinion! just doesn’t believe that 
sources will dry up " Notes Gunther: 
“There is a great deal of misunderstand¬ 
ing and suspicion between press and 
court. Both sides are at fault." 

The court's tendency to grope for a 
middle way was clearly revealed in its 
criminal decisions this year. In contrast 
to the earlier years of the Burger Court, 
the Justices last term ruled more often in 
favor of defendants than of prosecutors. 
Last week the court ruled that juries must 
be allowed to weigh almost limitless mit¬ 
igating circumstances, which may force 
many states to w-rite more lenient death- 
penalty statutes. They also protected the 


accused's right to counsel and jury trial’ 
in two decisions, and in another refused' 
to permit a “murder scone” exception to 
requiring search warrants. 

A principal device used by the Bur¬ 
ger Court in the pest to cut down on the ju¬ 
dicial activism of the Warren Court was 
simply to “close the door”—to keep civil 
rights or constitutional claims out of fed¬ 
eral court. But this year the Justices sur¬ 
prised many court watchers by opening a 
number of doors. Reversing a 1961 de¬ 
cision written by liberal Justice William 
O. Douglas, the court ruled (hat munic¬ 
ipalities do not enjoy immunity from civil 
rights suits. Similarly, the court held that 
high federal officials could be held per¬ 
sonally liable for violating the Constitu¬ 
tion, except in those "exceptional situa¬ 
tions” where their protection is “essential 
for the conduct of public business.” 

A s for the most pressing issue to face 
the court this term—affirmative ac¬ 
tion—the Justices followed up their di¬ 
vided Bakke ruling by refusing to hear a 
union challenge to a settlement between 
the Government and AT&T setting sub¬ 
stantial goals for promoting women and 
minorities. The court also sent two other 
affirmative-action plans—struck down by 
lower courts—back for rehearing, one on 
procedural grounds, one “in light of’ 
Bakke. 

That go-slow posture should come as 
no surprise. Having nibbled away at some 
of the broad doctrines of the Warren era, 
the Burger Court seems to have entered 
a period of cautious weighing and adjust¬ 
ing. Uncertain and divided on a whole 
range of difficult questions, the court will 
have plenty of opportunity for fine-line 
drawing in future terms. ■ 


MARRIED. Tammy Wynetta, 36, heartbreak 
queen of country-and-western music; and 
George Rietiey, 42, her business manager 
and constant traveling companion; she for 
the fifth time, he for the third; on the 
beach behind her Jupiter Inlet Beach Col¬ 
ony, Fla., home. 

DCD. Jamas Daly, 59, character actor who 
is currently being seen as Dr. Paul Loch- 
ner in reruns of TV’s Medical Center; fol¬ 
lowing a heart attack; in Nyack, N.Y. 
Daly managed to sustain an active Broad¬ 
way career (Saint Joan. Billy Budd, J B.) 
while garnering more than 600 television 
credits, primarily in adventure shows (The 
F.B.L Mission: Impossible). 

DCO. BaHiara Cuahlng May, 63, graceftil 
socialite and one of the world’s best- 
dressed women; of cancer; in Manhattan. 
“Babe” Paley was introduced early to high 
society as one of three beautiftii dau^- 
ten of BosUm NeurOsiu-geon Harvey 
Cuahiog. Sie first hit the b^-dressed Usu 
“OD dotiiing a year” as a fashioa editor 


Milestone^ 

for Vogue magarine, choosing simple but 
striking clothes that marked her quiet 
sense of personal style In 1947 she mar¬ 
ried William S. Paley, chairman of the 
board of the Columbia Broadcasting Sys¬ 
tem, and came to embody a standard of 
elegance by which social functions and 
fashion trends were judged. 

DKO. WIHIam Fisk Hafrah, 66, founder of 
two of Nevada’s largest casinos, who built 
a fortune by stressing that nothing in the 
management of gambling be left to 
chance; after an opeiation for an aortal 
aneurysm; in Rochester, Minn. Harrah 
got his start in the 1930s by buying his 
father’s failing bingo parlor in Venice, 
Calif., for S500; ever after, he catered to 
the small-time player At both his Reno 
and Lake Tahoe gaming resorts, Harrah 
used computers to track daily profits and 
detect betting-uble swindles. He also 
hired guards to watch for cheaters from 
high catwalks and through one-way ceil¬ 
ing mirrors. An antique-car buff, he 
opened a muMum outside Beno that hous¬ 


es 1,4(X) vintage automobiles maintained 
by I SO mechanics. 

DKD. Enwst Robert Brooch, 81, hard-driv¬ 
ing executive who helped galvanhe an ail¬ 
ing postwar Ford Motor Co.; following a 
heart attack; in Royal Oak, Mich. Son of 
a Missouri blacksmith. Breech showed a 
big-city flair for business management 
and a wizardry with figures that propelled 
him to the chairmanship of North Amer¬ 
ican Aviation Inc. in the early 19308. , 
After Breech had vitalized the Bendix 
Aviation Corp. in a single year, a des¬ 
perate Henry Ford 11 persuaded him to 
quarterback Ford's new management 
team. Breech arrived in 1946 to find what 
he called an “awkward and stumbling c»- 
lossus” with an estimated $ 100 million an¬ 
nual losses. When he stepped down as 
board chairman in 1960, the company was 
earning $500 million a year, with $4 bil¬ 
lion in new plant and equipment. Easily 
lured back from retirement. Breech tlw 
next year became chairman of Trans 
World Airlines. 
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Swed ish-Czech Co ronation _ 

A blazing Borg and a controlled Navratilova take Wimbledon 

A fter two 'vceks of ram and royalty, of 
upsets on Centre Court and straw¬ 
berries and cream in the members' en¬ 
closure. the All-England tennis champi¬ 
onships at Wimbledon hnaily got down 
to the business at hand: deciding who are 
the world’s finest tennis players. For the 
first time since 1972, the two lop-seeded 
men and the two top-seeded women in 
the game survived to do battle on Centre 
Court for the singles titles. On successive 
days, Chris Evert and Martina Navrati¬ 
lova and Bjorn Borg and Jimmy Connors 
—great young tennis stars in fine form 
—treated Wimbledon to rousing games 
of king and queen of the mountain. When 
it was over, Navratilova and Borg stood 
alone at the top. 

Borg's smashing 6-2, 6-2, 6-3 win 
brought him his third straight Wimbledon 
title, a feat last achieved by Fred Perry 
in the mid-1930$ It also brought the score 
in the six-year Borg-Connors rivalry, 
which has produced some of the most 
thrilling tennis ever, to six matches for 
the unflappable Swede against eight for 
the stormy American, 

And once again, as in their last two 
matches, at Boca Raton. Fla., and Tokyo 
earlier this year, the younger Borg (now 
22, vs. 25 for Connors) was clearly su¬ 
perior. His metronomic groundslrokcs Three-time nuln ner Berg bus sing his tro phy 
raked the corners of the court, upsetting Who'll he "the guy to beat for me" now? 
Connors’ rhythm and preventing him 

from battling back with the laser passing with icy consistency ever since. But sated 

shots and pinpoint volleys that are his best and weary, she temporarily abandoned 

strokes. But it was Borg's serve that made the spiirt this winter. While Chi is went 

this the quickest (107 mm.) and most de- home to her parents. Martina came home 

finitivc Wimbledon men's final since to her talents Mastering an emotional 

1974. when Connors pasted Ken Rose- temperament and harnessing her formi- 

wall in a straighl-sei win. dable gifts to new-found concentration 

Borg scored five aces and 19 outright and a newly designed "lucky dress," 

ivinners on his whistling serve: Connors Navratilova reeled off a string of indoor 

was able to break service but once in victories For the first lime since injury 

twelve games. With Connors rocked back blunted Billie Jean King's game and 

on his heels by the Swede's boomers, Borg, motherhood interrupted Evonne Goola- 

who normally takes root at the baseline gong Cawley's career. Evert faced a le- 

and whittles away with topspin ground- giiimate challenger to her hegemony 
strokes, moved to the net to volley Jim¬ 
my's returns Until recently, the sight of "iphe issue was determined, for now at 
Borg at the net was as rare as. say, a dis- I least, in a three-set match of alter- 
play of good manners by llie Nastase. But naiely brilliant and shaky tennis. It look 
Borg charged to the front court frequently Evert just 27 minutes to win the first set, 
and effectively in his semifinal with The 6-2, over an obviously nervous Navrati- 
Netherlands' Tom Okker, and decided to lova. It was the C7ech's first singles final, 
continue against Connors in the duel he and she played its opening games as if in 
called "one of my best matches ever " a da^e With Navratilova leading 1-0 in 
The women's final between Chris the second set, Wimbledon fans witnessed 
Evert, 23. and Czech Defector Martina one of the oddest turning points in the his- 
Navratilova. 21, offered drama of a dif- lory of Centre Court. Evert lofted a des- 
ferenf sort. Evert was coming back from peraie return high over the net, and Nav- 
her first tennis vacation since her debut ratilova leaped to kill it But what ought 
as a 16-ycar-old at Forest Hills in 1971. to have been an easy smash wasn’t: her 
She won the first of her two Wimbledon high stroke completely missed the ball, 
singlestitl^atl9,andhasruledihegame which plopped softly behind her for 



Evert’s point. Navratilova covered her 
face with her hand, utterly embarrassed 
by the humiliation of fanning in Centre'^ 
Court. But rather than crumbling, as she 
bad so often in the past, she roared back. 

: As she pul it after the match: "The whiff 
ball woke me up.’’ 

Navratilova carried the second set,^ 
6-4, on the strength of her powerful serve-? 
and-volleygame. Down two games to four ' 
in the final sot. she rallied once more while 
the ever cool Evert began to make mis¬ 
takes. With the match tied at five games 
each. Evert s seeing-eye baseline shots 
suddenly went blind. Three forehands and 
a backhand went out of court, and Evert 
lost her serve. It was she, not the tem¬ 
peramental Czech, who had cracked: 
Evert won just I point in the last three 
games. Martina Navralilflva became the 
new champion of women s tennis. 

E vert made no excuses, conceding that 
she had simply been outplayed. "If 
Tm going to be No. I. I'll have to want it 
more." As for Navratilova, she was ec¬ 
static. "I came through,” she said. "1 don’t 
know if I should cry or scream or laugh 
I feel very happy that I won. and at the 
same time I'm very sad that 1 can’t share 
this with my family " 

For Navratilova, the Wimbledon title 
is the final, triumphant step in a tong, 
lonely passage. She was just 16 when she 
first appeared on the international tennis 
scene, a chubby-cheeked kid with a big 
serve and an even bigger appetite for the 
world beyond the quiet (pop. 5,000) 
Prague suburb of Revnice in her native 
Czechoslovakia. While the Czech Tennis 
Federation looked on with growing dis¬ 
may, young Martina proved to be as pre¬ 
cocious off-court as she was in competi¬ 
tion. She relished her increasing celebrity 
and the freedom that went with it When 
Navratilova arrived in some American 
town for a tournament, boutique owners 
braced for her spending sprees, and the lo¬ 
cal Mcl>3nald’s franchise laid plans to 
change the numbers on those signs pro¬ 
claiming 15 BILLION HAMBURGERS SOLD. 
Tennis buffs argued over which grew fast¬ 
er. her figure or her flashy wardrobe. 

But her game was big too. Early on, 
the 5-ft. 7-in. Navratilova was nicknamed 
the Iron Maiden for her stamina and 
physical power. Her first serve is the 
strongest women's tennis has seen since 
the heyday of Margaret Court. Even as a 
teen-ager, she could pin opponents to the 
stadium wall with deep, booming serves. 
She charged to the net for follow-up vol¬ 
leys as aggressively as Billie Jean King at 
her fearless peak. With adequate (if oc¬ 
casionally unsteady) groundstrokes, her 
only on-court enemy was herself; she rat¬ 
tled easily, making unforced errors, while 
her concentration^ wandered. Still she 
climbed into the top ten on the strength 
of undisciplined talent, and at a^ 1.8 
found that her zest for the life of the worid- 












(ilaji mu' itn ^ bet^ii^ ivi^" otintf ' 
the intluigeaw (OfCzech i|UlhwiU«s. 

In 197$, fearful that a crackdown 
would prohibit fUrther international com¬ 
petition, Navratilova defected to the U,S. 
It was an awesome step. For all her on- 
court panache and off-court sophistica¬ 
tion, she was very young—and now she 
was quite alone. Navratilova probably can 
never return to her homeland, and Czech 
officials have refused to allow her par¬ 
ents to visit her in the West. (An appeal 
by her father, a fectory economist, for per¬ 
mission to go to Wimbledon was turned 
down.) 

She settled in Dallas and took up 
the nomadic life of the touring pro. There 
she assuaged her loneliness with guard¬ 
ed telephone calls to her family and junk- 
food forays with friends. She also bal¬ 
loon^ to 172 lbs, and the resulting 
sluggishness kept her from the very high¬ 
est ranks. She became a perennial semi- 
finalist. a player who sabotaged her ul- 
ent with breakdowns in concentration 
under pressure. But last fall Navratilova 
finally calmed down Under the man¬ 
agement of former Professional Golfer 
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Sandra Haynie, now an athletes' agent, 
Navratilova bought a home and went 
on a rigid diet With Haynie couriside 
wagging signals, Martina brought her 
temper under control and sot)n was chop¬ 
ping down opponents, as well as her 
own excess poundage 

While Evert took a four-month hia¬ 
tus from the circuit early this year, Na¬ 
vratilova became the scourge of ihe wom¬ 
en’s tour. By the end of March, she had 
won seven straight louriiainenls Chris, an 
old friend, met the slimmer (145 lbs) and 
newly determined Martina in a Wimble¬ 
don warmup at the English seaside re¬ 
sort town of Eastbourne in late June. Na¬ 
vratilova won that stirring duel, serving 
notice that her resurgence was for real. 

Before her center-court final, Navra¬ 
tilova admitted that more than a talc was 
at stake for her in tennis' premiere event 
A Wimbledon victory represented vindi¬ 
cation for ihis intensely pioud and moody 
young C/cch The Czech papers don’t 
print my name," she said "That's why 1 
want to win Wimbledon They'll have to 
print my name then " Her exile's journey 
ended with a sharp backhand volley at 
the All England Lawn lennis and Cro¬ 
quet Club. No less a traveler than Chris 
Evert acknowledged "She has been 
through a lot of hurl and loneliness. She 
is tougher than lam." B 
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Inflation: 
Attacking 
Public Enemy 
NoA __ 

Federal Reserve Chairman BUI Miller, 
a take-charge Texan. fights to keep prices 
in check without starting a recession 


C entral bankers are by tradition an money markets was picked up while he 

aloof bunch, awed into solemnity ran Textron Inc., the $2.8 billion con- 

by their own eminence as arbi- glomerate based in Providence that 

ters of a nation’s money supply makes thousands of prtxiucts, ranging 

and guardians of the value of its curren- from helicopters to watchbands. 

cy. They immerse themselves in financial Far from affecting bankerly reserve, 
esotenca, dress somberly in three-piece Miller roars with laughter at his own of- 

blue suits, and give the impression that ten corn-pone jokes, some directed at the 

they speak only to one another and to august but arcane institution that he 

God When thiy do appear in public, they heads He has invented a mythical poll 

issue Delphian warnings, usually of im- in which 239'f of the U.S. population 

pending inflationary doom. An optimistic thought the Federal Reserve was an In¬ 
central banker has been defined as "one dian reservation,.26% judged it to be a 

who thinks the situation is deteriorating wildlife preserve and 51% identified it as 

less rapidly than before." a brand of whisky. Most important, he 

So what IS one to make of G (for speaks almost garrulously in tones of un- 

George) William Miller’' As chairman of abashed can-do optimism. The nation, he 

the US. Federal Reserve Board, Miller, insists, can bringdown its frightening rate 

53, is the most powerful of all central of inflation without suffering another re¬ 

bankers—but he is far outside the mold cession —indeed, while working toward a 
He delights in reminiscing about his boy- "model economy" in the 1980s. 
hood in the oil boomtown of Borger. That may sound less like optimism 
Texas, a throwback to the wild West of than Poliyannaism. So far this year in- 

unpaved streets and gun fights. Miller viv- flation has exploded. From March 

idly remembers the day that the town’s through May, it averaged 11.3%atanan- 

founder. Ace Borger, was shot dead in the nual rate, one of the worst three-month 

post office He cheerfully relates that his performances ever. Though no one ex¬ 
last exposure to classroom economics was pects the surge 'to remain that bad, 

a basic course at the Coast Guard Acad- the Carter Administration last week fore- 

emy 33 years ago. All his knowledge of cast a 7.2% rise for the full yaar, and 


some economists expect an 8% increase. 

A healthy economy cannot tolerate | 
that pace. It wipes away most wage and i 
salary gains, lowers standards of living I 
and sets poor, middle class and rich to 
snarling at one another. It also weakens 
the dollar overseas: foreign moncymen 
rush to dump greenbacks out of fear that 
inflation will steadily erode their value. 
Last week the dollar slipped to a record 
low of 201 Japanese yen, down almost 
17% just since January. The dollar’s slide, 
in turn, makes U.S. inflation worse be¬ 
cause It raises the prices that Americans 
pay for imported goods. 

One of Miller's advantages in fight¬ 
ing inflation is that the battle has become 
Topic A for consumer and Cabinet of¬ 
ficer alike As recently as March 8, when 
Miller was sworn in. Government policy 
was still focused on stimulating the econ¬ 
omy to faster growth in order to bring 
down unemployment. That goal has been 
achieved, at an inflationary price; the job¬ 
less rate in June fell to a four-year low of 
5.7%. Now the talk in Washington and 
the country is all of tight budgets, spend¬ 
ing hold-downs and the long effort need¬ 
ed to bring prices under control. 

Milter himself has done enough to 
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. cfMion. Administration officials refer to 
fhis as guiding the economy to a “soft 
’ buiding” firom its too-rapid pace in the 
Quarter just ended. Estimates of produc- 
wm growth in the second quarter cluster 
around an annual rate of 9%. Miller pre¬ 
fers to talk of reaching a "sustainable path 
of growth” of about 4% that can be fol- 
lOv^ year in. year out without either ac¬ 
celerating inflation or raising joblessness. 
A 3% rate, he says, would mean more un¬ 
employment, a 5% growth bad inflation. 

It is a feat that almost all democra¬ 
cies have tried, and usually failed to bring 
off. They have either pres^ too hard and 
too fast on the brakes, jolting the econ¬ 
omy into recession, or let up too soon, per¬ 
mitting inflation to keep on rising. All too 
often, they have followed erratic stop-go 
policies that produced inflation and re¬ 


cession cmnbined. Washington’s kdl* 
landing rhetoric ctf today is unnervingty 
reminiscent of the Nlxon-Bums “game 
plan” to achieve a gentle slowing in 
1969-70. That led to a recession in 1970, 
wage-price controls in 1971-72, double¬ 
digit inflation in 1973-74, and finally the 
violent recession of 1974-75. 


T he U.S. is now in its 40th mtmth 
of recovery from that slump, and 
clearly inflation is its greatest im¬ 
mediate danger—but the threat of 
recession is real. Business spending for 
new plant and equipment has not hit the 
levels necessary to keep the expansion go¬ 
ing, largely because executives fear that 
the cost of operating a new factory will 
rise faster than the prices of the prodiuts 
it sells, thus erasing potential profit. Con- 


sumert have kept up a rapid paoe- 
dniy plunging into debt; instilment 
creffit rose a record Si 1.7 t^on between 
March I and June 1. 

If a recession strikes, it almost cer¬ 
tainly will be blamed on Bill Miller’s Fed¬ 
eral Reserve. The potential script: The 
Fed pushes interest rates up still more and 
dotes out new money at a miserly pace. 
Seeking higher interest payments, people^ 
put their money into hij^-yielding bonds 
and pull it out of savings institutions, leav¬ 
ing them with no fends to make mort¬ 
gage loans; so housing collapses. Small 
and new businesses cannot borrow be¬ 
cause only the blue-chip corporations can 
afford to pay the high interest rates. Final¬ 
ly. Treasury borrowing to cover Govern¬ 
ment deficits soaks up most of what lend- 
able money is still available at any price. 


No EgOy Just Self-Confidence 

S enior executives of Textron Inc. still shudder to remember 
the ride that Bill Miller, then company chairman, took 
them on last October. After visiting buyers of Textron rolling 
mills in Yugoslavia and Poland, they were supposed to fly to Vi¬ 
enna, but their plane was grounded by fog. $o Milter herded 
them aboard a bus for a 14-hour trip through Czechoslovakia. 
The roads were rough and visibility near zero, but Miller, sit¬ 



ting beside the driver, issued a steady stream of instructions 
about how to steer through tight turns. Periodically, he had 
the bus stopped so that be could loosen up with calisthenics, 
and everyb^y else could get over the shakes. 

The ride was symbolic of the task that now faces Miller. 
His formal training for determining how much money the 
economy needs about equals his knowledge of Czech roads. 
But he speaks with an assurance that might seem like egotism 
- -if it were not for all those stories around Textron of Miller 
riding the bus to work, lunching at his desk on soup and crack¬ 
ers and occasionally doing a job himself that a subordinate 
should have done. Instead, Miller combines a casual openness 
with almost supreme self-confidence. Says Textron Senior Vice 
President John B. Henderson; “It does not occur to him that 
there is anything he cannot do.” 

Miller began developing that blend early When he was 
an infant, his storekeeper father moved the family from Bill's 
birthplace of Sapulpa, Okla., to Borger. a Texas Panhandle 
town so new that it had no jail; prisoners were chained to a 
log Says Miller “It was a life of Depression, Dust Bowl and 
frontier. But that environment creates strong individuals ’ 

An older brother set an example of success by going to An¬ 
napolis. But, uncertain whether he would be accepted into the 
Naval Academy, Miller borrowed a car, drove to Santa Fe 
and took the exam for the Coast Guard Academy. He passed, 
and at 17 found himself training aboard a Danish sailing ship 
out of New London, Conn. The discipline, he says, “was aw¬ 
fully healthy,” and he began “to understand the techniques of 
making an organization work.” Graduating in 1945, he got to 
Japan just after the war ended. A year later, at 20, he was 
given command of a landing craft, with a crew of 30, to bring 
through the Panama Canal to Galveston and mothballing. 

Then the Coast Guard sent him to Shanghai, where Mil- 
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The worst part is that such a “credit 
crunch” might not bring any lasting gains 
against inflation. It takes a very deep re¬ 
cession to reduce the rate of price increas¬ 
es significantly, and then the effect may 
be ephemeral; witness the rapid rise in 
prices today, only three years after the 
last punishing downturn. 


T he U.S. certainly is not in a credit 
crunch now. Money supply dur¬ 
ing the past three months has 
grown at an annual rate of 11 .4%. 
which is well above the Federal Reserve's 
own target of 49r to 6.5%. But interest 
rates have spiraled up fast enough to wor¬ 
ry some economists. Since Miller has be¬ 
come chairman, the "Fed funds" rate at 
which banks borrow from each other has 
jumped a full point, to 7/^%. The prime 
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el that some bankers even in early June 
had thought it would not reach until the 
end of the year. 

Though Washington still rings with 
praise of Miller, some liberals in the Ad¬ 
ministration and Congress are grumbling 
thatevery new Federal Reserve chairman 
seems to bring about a recession out of ex¬ 
cessive anti-inflationary zeal—and “Mill¬ 
er has to have his recession too.” Last 
week Robert Strauss. Carter’s special 
counsellor on inflation, complained that 
the Federal Reserve's course was “coun¬ 
terproductive'; and Charles Schultze. 
chairman of the President's Council of 
Economic Advisers, expressed fear that 
any further tightening of monetary pol¬ 
icy could hold back economic growth. 
Otto Eckstein, a memlicr of Time's Board 
of Economists, warns ' There is not a sin¬ 
gle instance of success in raising interest 


to moderate the economy 
creating a miyor disturbance. The Fed*'..; 
eral Reserve has carried the policy too. 
far every single time.’’ 

The peril is recognized by Miller, but 
he says that it will become a reality onlj/ 
if the Administration forces him to fight 
the anti-inflation battle all alonc~for ex¬ 
ample. if Carter & Co. keep running gar¬ 
gantuan deficits and let environmental 
and safety watchdogs impose ever more 
costly regulations on business. If the Ad¬ 
ministration and Congress cooperate by 
restraining spending, he insists, the Fed¬ 
eral Rcserxe can make enough loan 
money available for every "productive, 
use." but not so much as to tempt busi¬ 
ness into inflationary inventory hoarding 
and payroll padding. 

Miller is convinced that if Govern¬ 
ment will slop feeding inflation by run¬ 
ning big deficits, "we can look forward 


ler saw a society that was crumbling, in part because of run- 4.1. chief execi 
away inflation; the rate of price increases that summer of 1946 nesses into a 
hit i.000'^{.* He also met Ariadna Rogajarski, a While Rus- from divisions 
sian who had been horn in Manchuria and had been living in .Senior Vice P 
Shanghai under the Japanese occupation. They married, and was sloppy, nc 
the young officer—who is still addressed as George by old deadlines, not 
friends-—began calling himself G. William Miller His bride guidance. Tex 
found Bill much easier to pronounce than George. I960 to $2 8 bi 

In 1949, Miller entered the University of California law lion to $117 mi 
school on the G.l. Bill, while Ariadna worked as a bookkeeper. At Texiroi 

He recalls his early days in law school as ——- 

the most frightening of his life; “The first ! 

few months I didn't understand what they t 

were talking about. I carried a dictionary ” ] 

around to class " That was.good training ‘ 

for a Federal Reserve chairman who must Hminip * 
now master an equally abstrus/* financial 

jargon of lagged reserves, reverse repos _ 

and disintermediation. Miller got top 
marks, became editor of the law review 

vath. Swaine & Mixrre on graduation in > 4 ^ 

I9S3. There he bagged a prize assignment |DR&. 

unraveling the legal complexities created 

by Financier Royal Little's drive to turn 

Textron from a textile company into one 

of the first conglomerates. Little offered 

him a job. His confidence now in full flow- 

er. Miller suggested a deal: make me a vice With the Coa st Guar d hi Shanghai, 19^ 
president in one year, or fire me Recalls His bride could not pronounce George. 
Little; “That proposal delighted me ' 

Textron was then growing in all directions, gobbling up that Miller pu 
other firms at the rate of one every 60 days, and there were handicap is I 

few formal lines of authority. Miller made his vice presidency rassmenl of p 

on schedule at the age of 32 and worked closely with Little on poned to be tl 
the acquisitions. The most important was Bell Aircraft s heli- for $1 a hole, 
edpter business. Little remembers being so frustrated by Bell mg out a hole 
executives changing their minds about the sale every day that pressed by M 
he told Miller. "Bill, you have got to handle these people, be- Miller, says K 
cause I’m going to tell them to go to hell. " Miller patiently ne- he merely bcco 
gotiaied what turned out to be Textron's most brilliant ac- In his new 
quisition. Helicopter sales boomed with the Viet Nam War i.ulna. The chi 

and now account for 29% of Textron’s business, and spend ma 

At the age of 35 in 1960, Miller became president, and at and reading, n 

-— iadna has one 

*W. Michael Blumenthal. now Treasui^ Secretary, was then picking up odd longer unburdl 
yibs in Shanghai as ihc son of expatriate Germans The two did not meet j u home Si 
until much laler in the U.S. but they relish trading reminiscences aboui the nunis;. ov 

China of iheir youth. gressional hear 


4.1. chief executive. He had to convert Textron's diverse busi¬ 
nesses into a coherent organization. So he demanded plans 
from divisions that had been going their own merry way. Says 
•Senior Vice President Henderson. "If Miller thought a plan 
was sloppy, nothing would make him go ahead—rising costs, 
deadlines, nothing Bill would say, 'Back!'" Under Miller's 
guidance. Textron's sales grew from $383 million a year in 
I960 to $2 8 billion last year, and profits jumped from $14 mil¬ 
lion to $137 million. 

At Textron, Miller also recruited blacks for management 

- jobs, headed just about every fund-rais- 

! ■ , ing campaign in Rhode Island and fully 

k developed his blend of intensity and con- 

I cern for people He crammed his calen- 

. . » dar with appointments that he somehow 

met, showed up at the office at 7:30 a m,. 
'^^''ked six days a week and took home a 
bulging briefcase. When he decided to 
learn Russian. Ariadna recalls, she pre- 
■•W pared tapes that he listened to on sum- 

mer drives between their home in Prov- 
idence and their vacation cottage in 

But associates say that he never made 
a subordinate work after 7 pm. He in- 
sisted that (he company's 43 highest ex- 
ecutives take fully paid three-month .<iab- 
baiicals every five years, just to recharge 

ISfunghal, 19M __themselves Miller spent one sabbatical 

onounce George. building shelves in his garage Senior Vice 
President J Joseph Kruse is convinced 
that Miller pushed himself to practice squash and golf (his 
handicap is 17) primarily to spare a.ssociaic.s the embar- 
rassmenl of putting up with an inferior player who hap¬ 
pened to be the boss. Kruse, who often golfed with Miller 
for $1 a hole, was mildly annoyed by his in.sisience on play¬ 
ing out a hole that he had no chance of winning—and im¬ 
pressed by Miller's refusal to talk laler about the game. 
Miller, says Kruse, takes defeat hard, but when he is angry 
he merely becomes very quiet 

In his new job, Miller is somewhat loo quiet to suit Ar- 
i.idna. The childless Millers are an exceptionally close couple, 
and spend many hours logeihcr listening to classical music, 
and reading, mostly books of history and geography. But Ar¬ 
iadna has one complaini about her husband's work; Bill no 
longer unburdens himself by talking about the details of his 
job at home. S!o, just to keep up, she attends all the many con¬ 
gressional hearings at which he testifies 








tavyard a model economy five, H 
six, seven years from now " He 
has even drawn up a detailed 
timetable shrink the deficit fur¬ 
ther to $35 billion in fiscal 1980, 

$17 billion in 1981. zero in 1982. 

In consequence, as much as $ 100 
billion that the Oovernment 
might pour out in deficit spend¬ 
ing would be transferred to pri¬ 
vate industry and consumers 
for their own. noninflationary 
purposes. 

Tn a long talk. Miller out¬ 
lined other elements of his five- 
year plan to TiMi; Bconomic 

Corre.s|5ondent George Taber:_!_ 

"It's important to move our in¬ 
vestment level up from the present 8% or 
9"(' of G.N P. to 12'^.' That would mean 
$75 billion more investment per year. We 
would once again assure ourselves a mod¬ 
ern pnxluctive capacity and technological 
leadership In this model economy, the 
housing industry must be thought of To 
1.8 million new houses and apartments 
this year, we should add 100.0^ starts a 
year until we get to 2.3 million or 2.4 mil¬ 
lion, which is what we really need Then 
Td like to sec exports, which arc now 7‘A 
of O N.P., grow to 10‘,'f And I'd like to 
see us seriously address our regulatory 
burden and reduce it The consequences 
will be full employment and price stabil¬ 
ity and a sound dollar." 

I nvestment should be encouraged. Mill¬ 
er believes, by allowing businessmen 
to take faster tax write-offs on their 
new plant and equipment. That 
change can be enacted only by the Ad¬ 
ministration and Congress. His whole 
program is based on the idea that Gov¬ 
ernment spending must be reduced from 
the current 227< of the G.N P to 20*^ by 
the early 1980s 

Miller does have a club; if Congress 
and the White House will not cooperate, 
the Federal Reserve will have to crack 
down so hard on money supply, and push 
interest rates so high, that there really will 
be a recession. Characteristically, he put 
it to Taber in tones of promise rather than 
threat: "The Fed fits into this model in a 
rather selfish way. Any economic strat¬ 
egy that works toward lessening- 

inflation will inevitably lessen 
the pressure on the central 
bank, ’ and allow it to put out 
enough money to promote his { JflNBtt 
cherished 4‘":t growth rate. \ MWftM 

Optimistically, Miller sees 
signs that opinion is swinging his 
way. Says he: "The cynicism and 
divisiveness and skepticism of f 
the past seem to be fading. We 
are starting to see that we do 
have a common enemy; infla¬ 
tion. Now we arc beginning to 
see people saying, ‘We don't 
want any more Government 
—and I’ll have to give up my 
p^l project too.' 1 don't think _ 
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there could be a nicer time in anyone's 
life than when you have everyone com¬ 
ing to a common understanding." 

That seems a rather blithe overstate¬ 
ment a lough budget-cutting policy will 
in fact arouse furious opposition. And 
"model economy” is a phrase so reminis¬ 
cent of the naive expansiveness of the 
mid-1960s that hardly anyone else in 
I Washington would dare utter it. But it 
sounds natural coming from Miller; self- 
assurance is as marked a strain in his 
character as his relaxed informality. At 
Textron he peppered fellow executives 
with what they called "Millerisms,” such 
as "Don't rationali/.e mediocrity" and 
"There is no penally for overachieve¬ 
ment." Miller set an example by rising 
mctcorically to become the company’s 
president at the age of 35 

He also plunged into public service 
and ran national programs to hire Viet 
Nam veterans and train unemployed 
blacks. That won him a justified reputa¬ 
tion for social concern. Though his ded¬ 
icated inflation fighting satisfies the most 
con.servative Republicans, Miller is a reg¬ 
istered Democrat who worries greatly 
about unemployment, in the past he sup¬ 
ported the abortive presidential bid of 
Liberal Hubert Humphrey. So it was not 
surprising. that when Carter had had 
enough of Arthur Burns' professorial nag¬ 
ging, a search team headed by Vice Pres¬ 
ident Waller Mondale put Miller on a 
short list of potential successors at the 
Fed. Carter, aware that dumping the con- 


~|?iervative Burns might frighten 
i bankers and industrialists who 
I already mistrusted the Presi- 
s dent's economic judgment, was 
i looking for a progressive corpo-' 
j rate chief—preferably a Demo- 
scrat—whom Burns’ admirers in 
I business could hail as one of 
S their own. 

I Miller also bad a strong sup- 
I porter in Treasury Secretary W. 

? Michael Blumenthal. an ac- 
squainUince from days when Blu- 
'menthal was' running Bendix 
Corp. An interview with Carter, 
who had met him briefly four 

_ limes before, clinched the job for 

Miller. It seems fitting that two 
self-confident businessmen from rural 
backgrounds, who had initially sought 
success by going to military academies 
and who styled themsClves economic 
moderates and social liberals, should hit 
it off. Miller faced a tough grilling by the 
Senate Banking Committee about bribes 
paid by Textron to spur sales of its Bell 
helicopters in Iran. His cool, precise an¬ 
swers convinced all the Senators except 
Chairman William Proxmire that he had 
had no idea that the Shah's brother-in- 
law was the secret owner of a company 
to which Textron paid commissions 
Some documents that subsequently came' 
to light indicate that lower-ranking Tex¬ 
tron officials did know, but thete is no ev¬ 
idence that they told Miller.* 


T he job that he stepped into is as 
lough as any in Washington. The 
Federal Reserve is a kind of bank¬ 
ers’ bank it regulates commercial 
banks that account for more than 70% of 
all bank deposits, holds the funds that they 
arc required to keep on reserve, clears 
checks for them. But its most important 
functions are to determine the supply of 
money and the level of interest rales— and 
no questions touch off more disagreement 
in American policymaking. If the Fed¬ 
eral Reserve is not condemned by the aFI.- 
cio's George Mcany for causing unem¬ 
ployment by being too stingy, it is certain 
to be damn^ by Economist Milton Fried¬ 
man for spurring inflation by being loo 
generous. All too often it will simulta- 
neously incur the wrath of lib¬ 
erals and conservatives. 

The chairman has a prickly 
relationship with the rest of 
Government. The President ap¬ 
points and the Senate confirms 
the chairman and the six other 



‘Proxmire also claimed that Miller was 
not expert enough in financial markeii, 
In fact, Miller had been a director of 
the Boiton Federal Reserve Bank for 
seven years, and FORTUNE judged him 
"a whiz" at managing Textron's pension 
funds. In early 1974 he took manage¬ 
ment of those Ainds away from banks 
and shifted moat of their assets from 
stocks into%>nds. The move was well 
timed and caused Textron's pension 
funds to prosper far more than funds gen- 
cnily from then cm. 











governors of the board, and thereafter nei¬ 
ther can give them orders. Bums has 
boasted that once, when Nixon's Trea¬ 
sury Secretary George ShulU called on 
him to plead that the Fed pump out more 
money. Boms angrily ordered Shultz out 
of his office. 


EttA 
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H owever, the Federal Reserve and 
the Administration must try to get 
along. The Fed cannot press a 
tight-money policy so far as to pre¬ 
vent the Treasury from borrowing enough 
to cover the budget deficit (that would 
mean Government failure to pay its bills, 
which would shake the whole financial 
structure), but it can foil Administration 
policy by being tight or loose. So every 
chairman becomes a nonofficial adviser 
to the President. 

At the Fed, the chairman has no stat¬ 
utory power to command. He has only 
one of seven votes on the board and one 
of twelve on the Federal Open Market 


there may be hot debates in the (bture as 
the board tries to decide an exquisitely dif¬ 
ficult question; At what point has it 
squeezed hard enough? 

Miller seems to rely on a business¬ 
man's instinct rather than recondite 
financial learning. At one meeting that 
considered rules for a sale of Governmeni- 
guaramced mortgage bonds, he spoke of 
encouraging legitimate speculation but 
cracking down on market manipulation 
by bond houses. Another governor laugh¬ 
ingly asked how the difference could be 
defined. Miller replied "I can smell it." 

He has also repaired the Federal Re¬ 
serve’s strained relations with the Admin¬ 
istration. Miller meets regularly with Car¬ 
ter’s economic aides (especially Blunien- 
thal. a close ally, with whom he has 
breakfast at least once a week) Burns did 
too, but Carter aides complained that he 
gave them lectures about Administration 
policy while loftily declining to discuss 
what the Reserve was doing. Miller de- 


President responded in April, launching 
a new policy that is still evolving. 

Its main elements are now familiar; 
the White House is to veto inflationary 
spending bills, reduce the cost to business 
of Government regulation and aim to start 
an era of tighter budgets, declining def¬ 
icits and moderate, less inflationary eco¬ 
nomic ^wth. Meanwhile, the Govern¬ 
ment will plead with business and labor, 
to hold price and wage increases below 
the average of the past two years. AU this 
fits Miller’s ideas so well that there is spec¬ 
ulation that he and Carter have struck a , 
bargain under which the Administration ; 
practices tax-and-spending restraint and 
Miller refrains from a stern hold-down i 
on credit Miller and Carter have no for¬ 
mal deal but a tacit understanding to 
roughly that effect 

Unfortunately, the anti-inflationary 
policy has got off to a stumbling start. In 
the fiist regulatory battle, over a propos 
ai by the Occupational Safety and Health 









A trio of tmlios: Arthur Bums, nosldont Carter and the chairman at the announcement of his appointment to the Federal Reserve Beard 

flardiy anyone else in Washington would dare speak of a model economy, but./rom the new chief it is just another "Millensm 


Committee (roMC), which makes the key 
operating decisions on money supply and 
interest rales The practice is to have dis¬ 
cussion go around and around the tabic 
until a consensus emerges, and take a vote 
only after its outcome has become a fore¬ 
gone conclusion A forceful chairman can 
guide and shape the debate, but it had 
been thought that Miller’s lack of train¬ 
ing in banking might cause him to defer 
to his strong-minded colleagues. 

Instead. Miller moved swiftly to lake 
charge. Board meetings that rambled on 
endlessly under Burns begin promptly and 
proceed crisply with Miller in the chair. 

I lie can move outside channels to gel 
j things done. Only two days after he was 
I sworn in, he convened an extraordinary 
! meeting of the FOMC in a conference lele- 
I phone call to reach agreement on a $2 bil¬ 
lion increase in West German suptKirt for 
the dollar. Not all is harmony, however; 
two weeks ago Miller voted against a 
quarter-point increase in the discount rate 
at which the Federal Reserve lends to 
member banks, but lost—a most unusual 
occurrence. The dispute seems to have 
been more over tactics and timing than 
flmdamental policy, but it indicates that 




bates policy patiently enough to win high 
marks as a team player 

His advice has been highly effective 
so far. in part because Miller arrived in 
Washington just in time to tip the scales 
in a backroom debate The Administra¬ 
tion had started the year with a misguid¬ 
ed program aimed at a eoiitinued strong 
growth, centering on the $25 billion tax 
cut It assumed that unemployment was 
stuck at T^/r and that inflation was at least 
stable According lo Washington gossip, 
Jimmy Carter has lately mused to aides 
that he might as well have listened to a 
fortunetcllei in Amentus, Ga,. as to his 
economic advisers 

By March. Bliimenthal and Barry 
Bosworlh. head of the Council on Wage 
and Price Stability, were arguing for an 
about-face to an anti-inflationary policy; 
Domestic Affairs Adviser Stuart Eizenstat 
and Mondale contended that the neces¬ 
sity was not great enough to justify alien¬ 
ating various interest groups that would 
be hurl by spending restraints Miller, at 
the independent Fed. was able to voice 
publicly the arguments that Blumenihal 
and Bosworth could make only in private, 
and thus build pressure on Carter. The 


Administration lo lower the level of cot¬ 
ton dust in mills—a proposal Carter’s eco¬ 
nomic advisers considered liKi costly—the 
President gave in lo the regulators. The 
Administration has won a few mostly 
symbolic pledges from some steel-, alu¬ 
minum- and automakers lo limit price 
rises and executive salary increases More 
dangerously, labor has refused to prom¬ 
ise wage restraint Meany calls Bosworth, 
a prime pleader for a wage hold-down, 
"that skinny redheaded s- - 


JH aorsc. inflation has built up un- 
MJA#setlling momentum One tea- 
Wgwfson IS a long scries of past blun- 
W Wders by the C’arter Administra¬ 
tion; backing a huge increase in the 
minimum wage piomotmg .Social Secu¬ 
rity tax increases and thus jacking up busi¬ 
ness costs, foicing an expensive settle¬ 
ment of the coal strike Anolhci reastm 
IS thai food prices are jumping, partly be¬ 
cause of supply shortages caused by the 
brutal winter Propelled largely by foixl 
costs, wholesale prices in June rose at an 
annual rate of 8 7''! 

There are structural imbalances in the 
economy too that seem inaccessible to ci- 





MWenn*^ O" h<s right. B oard S«cf «tafy All lton, Gov ern ors i»cksoo and Part>«.0iiW»l>lt,6ov>mor»GMtlner«mlCpW>ifW 

In a mythical poll, respondents could not agree whether it is an Indian reservation, a wildlife preserve or a brand of whisky. 


iher monetary or budget policy. To cite 
just two- many of the unemployed are un¬ 
skilled women, blacks and/or teen-agers, 
whom employers are reluctant to hire un¬ 
less demand reaches inflationary heights, 
medical and hospital costs seem to rise 
rapidly and inexorably no matter what is 
happening to business in general Miller 
recognizes that such troubles need spe¬ 
cial attention, but they are no part of his 
responsibility at the Federal Reserve. 

His formal duties are daunting 
enough. Eager though he is to promote a 
steady 4% growth. Miller vows that he 
will not pour out enough money "to val¬ 
idate the present inflation’’—that is, to 
make credit available to anyone for what¬ 
ever purpose If he does, he says, “you 
will have runaway inflation and double¬ 
digit interest rates ’ If he holds the growth 
of money supply within his target range 
of 4% to Miller thinks, growth will 
continue while inflation will run out of 
monetary fuel But there is always a 
chance that growth will sufler instead. 

It is a risk that Arthur Burns would 
approve. Carter, a low-interest populist, 
probably hoped for a policy change to eas¬ 
ier money when he appointed Miller, but 
he must know better by now. Both Mill¬ 
er's target and some of his rhetoric are so 
close to Burns’ as to make many mon- 
eymen contend that, for all the differenc¬ 
es in personality and style. Miller is a 
bred-in-the-bone central banker after all. 
Says Charts Walker, former Deputy Sec¬ 
retary of the Treasury; "I lost about SlOO 
in bets that Burns would be reappointed. 
I'm thinking of asking for my money 
back. Arthur Burns was reappointed, only 
his name is now William Miller." 

Miller has probably set the right mon¬ 
ey-growth target, but hitting it is about 
as difficult as fine-tuning a color TV set 
while wearing boxing gloves. The Fed¬ 
eral Reserve controls money by the 
indirect method of buying or selling Gov¬ 
ernment securities. When it buys, it cre¬ 
ates money out of thin air; it pays with 
its own checks, which the sellers—indi¬ 
viduals and corporations—deposit in their 
bank accounts. The checks become new 
money, available to be loaned out. When 
the Fed sells Government securities, it 


withdraws money from circulation; the 
buyers pay with checks that disappear 
into Federal Reserve vaults, never more 
to be seen The less money that banks 
have to lend, the higher interest rates will 
nse The FOMC focuses on the Fed funds 
rate at which banks lend to each other, 
targeting its buying and selling to push 
up or pull down that rate to a desired 
level. 'The Fed funds rate influences all 
other interest rates. 

In theory it all sounds neat, but in 
practice do/cns of factors can throw off 
Federal Reserve calculations. The neces¬ 
sity of creating at least enough money for 
the Treasury to borrow to cover budget 
deficits is one The strength or weakness 
of loan demand is perhaps the most im¬ 
portant consideration. The Federal Re¬ 
serve may set an interest-rate target of, 
say. 7'/i% to 75^% for Fed funds—which 
is believed to have been its goal in June 
But if loan demand is exceptionally 
strong. It may have to put out more mon¬ 
ey than It wants to in order to keep the 
rate from rising above the upper limit 

T here are various measures of the 
money supply, and right now the 
most important two are behaving 
conirarily Ml, which is currency 
plus checking accounts, has recently been 
growing at about an 11.4% annual rate, 
much faster than Miller wants, partly be¬ 
cause loan demand in the year’s second 
quarter was exceptionally strong. But M2, 
which is currency plus checking accounts 
and most time deposits in banks, grew at 
8.3% in the second quarter, more slowly 
than Miller wants. A possible reason: in¬ 
vestors have been switching from time de¬ 
posits to higher-yielding short-term secu¬ 
rities, like Treasury bills. 

During Burns’ last year, the Federal 
Reserve constantly overshot or undershot 
its targets, for reasons that no one seems 
fully to understand. The M1 growth rate 
swung crazily from almost 14% in one 
month to nearly zero in another, and the 
gyrations confused and alarmed money- 
men. Miller aims for more stability by not 
pushing down wildly on the pedal or slam¬ 
ming on the brakes in one month to cor¬ 
rect the previous month’s error. 


Even if he fulfills his goals, the pros¬ 
pects for the economy are touch and go. 
The standard forecast is tfiat growth of 
real G.N.P. will slow to about 4% in the 
current quarter and 2% or 3% in the 
fourth—partly because the recent pace 
just cannot be sustained, partly because 
inflation will weaken the economy. Real 
G.N.P. is expected to be essentially flat 
in the first half of 1979. It is anyone’s 
guess whether the slowdown will fulfill 
the deflnition of recession: two straight 
quarters of decline in real G.N.P. and 
mounting unemployment. 

The bright side of the orthodox wis¬ 
dom is that growth will resume, moder¬ 
ately, in the second half of next year and 
the economy will not sulTer a credit 
crunch but only a squeeze late this year 
and early next. In the New York finan¬ 
cial community, the betting is that inter¬ 
est rates will go up a bit more, but not 
much; that Miller will get the money sup¬ 
ply under control; that loan demand will 
fall as the economy slows; that Govern¬ 
ment borrowing will be heavy, but enough 
money will be left to meet the reduced 
borrowing demands of most—not all 
—companies and individuals. 

There are two catches. First, this un¬ 
exciting prospect is a best-case vision. It 
would take only minor errors by the Fed¬ 
eral Reserve, the Administration and/or 
Congress to produce recession, an accel¬ 
erating inflation or both. Worse, even 
under the moderate-slowdown script, in¬ 
flation will simmer down only very grad¬ 
ually because it has become so deeply 
emtedded in the economy. 

In these diflicult times, the prime pol¬ 
icy requisites are steadiness and sensible 
coordination of policies among the Fed¬ 
eral Reserve, the White House and Con¬ 
gress. Miller has made a promising start 
at both, but the complexities facing him 
in keeping it up are formidable. Says Wil¬ 
liam McChesney Martin, a reverb for¬ 
mer Fed chairman; “He is like a golfer 
who has made four birdies in a row, but 
there are some more holes to play. He 
has a tough job ahgad.’’ Fortunately, he 
is tackling it in a spirit of optimism. A 
pessimist would be whipped before he 
began. ■, 







Suiireme Court of Money 

T he Constitution divided the Government into three 
branches, but now there arc really 3‘4 —with the Fed¬ 
eral Reserve System being the half. It has so much latitude 
in money and banking that it is equal in independence to 
the Executive. Legislative and Judicial branches. The seven 
Federal Reserve governors can be removed only “for cause," 
and none ever has been. Since they are appointed for 14- 
year terms, they can stay in Washington while Presidents 
come and go. Exempt from Civil Service rules, the board in 
Washington and the twelve regional Federal Reserve banks 
hire and fire whom they please. 

This independence and geographical dispersion were ex¬ 
actly what Congress had in mind when, spearheaded by Vir¬ 
ginia Senator Carter Glass, it created the Federal Reserve 
after a fight in 1913 between easy-money Westerners and 
hard-money Easterners. The Westerners wanted to be sure 
that the Fed would never be dominated by Wall Street. 

The Fed even finances itself It makes a profit buying 
and selling Government securities, turns most of the earn¬ 
ings over to the Treasury ($5.9 billion last 
year), but keeps whatever it chooses as its 
own budget and tells ho one what it does 
with the money. Several limes Congress has 
asked to look at the Fed’s books; the board 
has said no. 

Its independence seldom brings fame. 

The chairman is fairly well known, but, says 
Senate Banking Committee Chairman Wil¬ 
liam Proxmire, "I bet only half a dozen 
members of Congress could tell the names 
of all the members of the board, and most 
people think that M1 is a gun used in World 
War 11." Few Washington cab drivers know 
the Fed's address on Constitution Avenue 
Besides determining the nation’s money 
supply and, indirectly, interest rates, the 
Federal Reserve is also a kind of superbank. 

It lends money to member commercial 
banks, audits their b<x»ks. writes the niles 
under which they operate. It can approve 
or disapprove mergers between banks, or 
tell a bank whether it can open a new branch 
in London. The Federal Reserve enforces ten laws enacted 
to protect borrowers, and wrote the rules that banks must fol¬ 
low to make sure that women can get loans as easily as 
men. 

The atmosphere at Washington headquarters has long 
been one of scholarly leisure. Governors, whose sumptuous 
offices are fitted with marble fireplaces, work comfortable 
8;45-to-5;15 hours and have plenty of time for reading and 
contemplation. Members of the Federal Reserve’s su^rb 
staff, which produced the Government’s first computerized 
model of the economy in 1968, can Uke a few months to 
study some obscure financial problem. According to i^r- 
sistent legend. Reserve employees also indulge in a good 
deal of partying and high living. Fed people say the stories 
are exaggerated, though the board long had its own tennis 
courts, and "today its staffers almost monopolize some sup¬ 
posedly public courts near the building. 

Under Miller, the work pace has picked up consider¬ 
ably. A month after he became chairman, the board finally 
resolved an issue that had been hanging fire for years It 
will permit banks, starting Nov. 1, to pull money out of cus¬ 
tomers' savings accounts to cover overdrafts in their check¬ 
ing accounts. This will have almost the same effect as pay¬ 
ing interest on checking-account balances. The small saver 
can deposit nearly all his money in a savings account, earn¬ 
ing interest, and have it withdrawn to cover checks. 


Miller is moving tp solve the Federal R^rve’s worst in- ’ 
ternal problem; declining membership. Nationally chartered 
banks must join the Federal Reserve System, but slate char- : 
tered banks can choose whether to belong or not; in the 
past two years they have been dropping out at the rate of al¬ 
most one a week, weakening the board's ability to control 
the money supply. Since 1965, the share of bank deposits reg¬ 
ulated by the system has decreased from 86*3^ to 72.5%. 

The reason for the dropout rate: the Fed requires that 
banks keep substantial funds on deposit with it as a safety re¬ 
serve. Citicorp Chairman Walter Wriston complains that be¬ 
longing to the Reserve System cost his bank $80 million last 
year. The solution would be for the Federal Reserve to pay 
interest on the deposits that it holds Miller wanted to do that 
on his own authority, but Proxmire and House Bankiirg 
Committee Chairman Henry Reuss protested that he was 
stretching the board's independence too far. At a hearing two 
weeks ago, Reuss bellowed at Miller: "The Federal Reserve 
can go jump in the lake!” Miller angrily blasted back: "If you 
tell me I can’t write a memo, that's not acceptable.” Last 
week Miller sent to Congress a proposal to pay 2% interest 
on member bank deposits. 

If the bill passes and more banks join. 

A they will be entering a many-layered sys- 
Atem The regional Federal Reserve banks 
I carry out most of the workaday functions. 

~ such as clearing checks and distributing cur¬ 
rency and coins to member banks. The New 
York City bank also buys dollars with for¬ 
eign currencies in order to prop the green¬ 
back's price, acting under orders from a 
board committee that consults with Trea¬ 
sury Under Secretary Anthony Solomon 
about how much to buy and when 

The regional bank presidents, along 
with the seven board governors, serve on 
the Federal Open Market Committee, 
which makes the key decisions on money 
supply and interest rales But only five of 
the twelve regional presidents vote on the 
roMC. The president of the New York bank, 
now Paul Volcker, is a permanent voting 
member; the other eleven regional presi¬ 
dents rotate the remaining four votes 

The board in Washington is the final au¬ 
thority A succession of forceful chairmen—Marnner lic- 
cles (1936-48), William McChesney Martin (1951-70), Ar¬ 
thur Bums (1970-78) and now Miller- -have caused the other 
governors to fade into public obscurity, but they still have in¬ 
fluence. Next to Miller on the current hoard, J. (for John) 

C harles Partee, a former head of the Fed staff and w'isc stu¬ 
dent of the economy, has the most clout Henry Wallieh, a 
former Yale professor, is the board's contact man with for¬ 
eign central banks. A refugee from Germany, he lived 
through insane inflation there in the 1920s. he likes to tell 
of the day that his mother handed him a billion-mark bill 
so that he could buy a ticket to a swimming |xwl Stephen 
.S Gardner, a former chairman of Philadelphia's Girard 
Trust Bank, is an economic moderate, and Philip Coldwell, 
once head of the Dallas Federal Reserve Bank, is a hard¬ 
line conservative who considered Arthur Burns too liberal. 
Philip Jackson, an Alabama mortgage banker, is noted more 
for his hunting prowess than his impact on policy. 

The seventh seat was vacated by Burns, and Carter has 
decided to appciint a woman to an institution once so male 
chauvinist that it took Eleanor Roosevelt to crash the men- 
only rule in the board's dining nxim The successor is Nancy 
Teeters, 47, the chief economist of the House Budget Com¬ 
mittee. She was chosen largely because she has strong lib¬ 
eral views that she argues forcefully; Carter sees the board. 
Miller excepted, as a hotbed of Htxiver Republicanism. 



Govenwr-To-Be Nancy Teeters 
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lb US. yoifk% more 

Ymfrea 


If the only thing we could 
offer a customer was a better 
telephone exchange, wed be 
only slightly ahead of the 
competition. 

But, in ou r view, having the 
latest equipment is only a 
beginning. 

Just as important as prod- 
^ ucts is the way we relate to 
the people who buy them. 

We think of our customers 
more as partners, people we 
work with side by side, sharing 
experience and know-how, 

this way of working has 
proved itself in country after 
country (103 countries, at last 
count.) 



in the ivory Coast, a unique "voice to tite world." 


In Africa, we helped the Ivory 
Coast, Senegal and Gabon to 
hook up with the international 
satellite. Today they can direct 
dial anywhere in the world. 

And we helped Nigeria by 
treating our switching equip¬ 
ment to special anti-corrosion 
baths-developed a decade 
earlier for a customer in Brazil. 


partner. 


And in Korea, we’re working 
right now with the governnnent 
on a factory that will turn out 
the equivalent of 650,000 
lines of switching equipment 
every year. As much.as some 
of our own factories produce. 



For Koreans, a new telecommunications factory. 


Unusual maybe, but the 
kind of treatment you can 
expect from someone who 
thinksofyou as a partner. 



For Nigeria, we tropicalized our system. 


In the long run, you 
can measure how successful 
we’ve been at this by the 
number of countries we’ve 
dealt with who are now able to 
go it alone, with facilities we 
developed together 
Nobody in the world- 
nobody- has had more ex¬ 
perience with more kinds of 
customers than we have. 

Or more experience working 
with them as partners. 



O 1976 Istomationoi Tetephono And Telsgrnph corporation, ^>'0 Park Av(>nu(< NcwYurV, NY HHHHBI BHBHHI 




Strin gs of Gold _ 

U.S. players triumph in 
Moscow competition 

T welve years ago. a young cellist named 
Nathaniel Rosen, then 18, journeyed 
from California to Moscow to compete 
in the famous International Tchaikovsky 
Competition Held every four years, it is 
one of the world’s most demanding and 
prestigious tests of talent in violin, cello, 
piano and voice, Rosen, the youngest cel¬ 
lo entrant, made it to the hnals but did 
not place. The three-week series of elim¬ 
inations left him exhausted. “I’d love to 
go back to the Soviet Union,” he conclud¬ 
ed. “but probably not as a competitor.” 

This year he changed his mind, and 
a fortunate thing too. At 30—now the old¬ 
est of the cello competitors—he returned 
to play, among other pieces. Tchaikov- I Cellist WImm 
sky’s Variations on a Rococo Theme, 
which he performed in 1966. This time 
he won a rousing ovation and a first-prize style of othe 
gold medal. In what can only be called much more 
the year of the strings for America, El- began playii 
mar Oliveira, 28, of Binghamton, N Y , ther, an am; 
shared a gold medal in the violin divi- a pianist, st 
sion with the Soviet Unions Ilya Gru- hopes of gaii 
bert; Violinist Dylana Jenson, only 17, ily chamber 
shared a second-place silver medal, and debut with a 
Daniel Heifeu shared fourth-place violin lands, Calif 
honors. It was the U S.'s most impressive Cellist Gregi 
showing ever; its only other gold medals A broad 
went to Pianist Van Cli- 
bum in the first compe¬ 
tition, held in 1938, and 
to Soprano Jane Marsh 
in 1966. 

This year’s event 
was held primarily in the 
Palace of Congresses, a 
huge modern hall inside 
the Kremlin, presided 
over by an enormous 
portrait of Tchaikovsky. 

It drew 250 musicians 
from 37 countries, and 
all sessions were sold out 
weeks in advance. Said 
Rosen; “One of the 
things that sustains you 
in the competition is the 
love of the Russian pub¬ 
lic for the music There 
is no apathy, no sleepi¬ 
ness; everyone concen¬ 
trates on the musician.” 

Soviet critics praised 
Rosen’s "splendid tech¬ 
nique and beautiful full 
sound.” Principal cellist 
with the Pittsburgh Sym¬ 
phony under Andr6 
Previn. Rosen was elat¬ 
ed by his second-time- 
around victory. “Before, 

I was examining the QoUMMalVtolMstEImvOBvelra 



C eWst Winner Nathaniel Rotew 

Tchaikovsky was looking on. 


style of others, ” he said. “This time. I was 
much more intense, concentrated” He 
began playing the cello at six when his fa¬ 
ther, an amateur violist, and his mother, 
a pianist, started their son practicing in 
hopes of gaining an addition to their fam¬ 
ily chamber group. At 13, he made his 
debut with a symphony orchestra in Red¬ 
lands, Calif, and began studying with 
Cellist Gregor Piatigoisky. 

A broad-ranging musician who has 
H even played on rock rec¬ 
ords. Rosen won the 
Naumburg cello compe¬ 
tition in New York last 
year. His new triumph 
was no surprise to his 
father, who accompa¬ 
nied his son to Moscow 
and predicted the out- 
’ come from the start. 
Previn was not surprised 
either. Said he; “1 kept 
telling him that he would 
win because he is the fin¬ 
est young cellist in the 
world.” 

Oliveira, a solo vio¬ 
linist whose U.S. recitals 
have earned him a rep¬ 
utation as a dramatic, 
virtuoso performer, was 
praised by Russian crit¬ 
ics for the “wealth of 
timbres, imagination 
and artistry” in bis work. 
He began taking lessons 
at nine from his older 
brother, now a violinist 
with the Houston Sym¬ 
phony, and used a vio¬ 
lin made by his father, a 
carpenter. He debuted 
with the Hartford Sym- 
PmirOBvelra phony at 14, and won a 


./ 


Naumburg prirc two years before Rosen, 
in 1975. Although Oliveira feels that com¬ 
petitions are too powerful a force in es¬ 
tablishing musicians’ reputations, he was 
still happy; “Such a prize gives a perform¬ 
er a tremendous borot. It opens up man 
engagements with finer orchestras, bet¬ 
ter recitals throughout the world.” 

Indeed it does. Offers are pouring in 
for Oliveira to perform with symphonies 
across the U.S. He can now command 
S3.000—$1,000 more than his precompe¬ 
tition rate. As for Rosen, he may be able 
to support himself as a soloist. Says he; 
“It is much more difficult for a cellist to 
have a soloist career than it is for a pi¬ 
anist or a violinist. It would be a fantas¬ 
tic achievement if 1 could do even a small 
thing to advance the cause of cellists. ” ■ 

Tops in Pops 


Rockin ’through summer 

Bob Dytam Street-Legal (Columbia). Step 
over here, kids, and watch how the big 
boys do it. Dylan’s past couple of records 
have found him hitting, missing, mostly 
flailing, but Street-Legal lands home pret¬ 
ty clean. Among jugular reveries and cy- ] 
clonic voyages to the end of the night, it I 
is the love songs that stand out. Dylan 
sings them in a variety of moods; surly 
wit (“Do you love me/ Or are you just ex¬ 
tending good will?”); sidelong irony (“Ete- 
trayed by a kiss/ On a cool night of bli^/ 
In the valley of the missing link"); even a 
certain smarmy desperation (“I’m lost in 
! the haze of your delicate ways”). In live 
appearances, Dylan has lately converted 
himself into a sardonic showman, tossing 
around patter between numbers, glad¬ 
handing the audience, carrying on as if 
he wants to beilyflop straight into the 
mainstream. Street-Legal has strong pop 
overtones, and at least two cuts iBaby Stop 
Crying and We Better Talk This Over) 
sound shaped for the Top Ten. Dylan’s 
heat still burns, though, and blazes bright. 

Hie RoRbig Stones: Some GMs (Rolling 
Stones Records). Raw, saw-toothed rock 
’n’ roll, rightly acclaimed as the best 
Stones album since Exile on Main Street 
(1972). Some Girls does not have the be- 
low-the-belt punch of Exile, despite low- 
down tunes and sulftirous lyrics. Keith 
Richards often sounds as if he is going to 
burn his fingers off on the guitar. Charlie 
Watte’ drumming rolls all the way be¬ 
tween a fondle and a mug^ng, and Mick 
Jagger sings with spirited cool. The prob¬ 
lem may be that after all this time, the 
brimstone is dying out. The Stones, as 
ever, are looking to stun and outrage. But 
whether they are singing little anthems 
toS-M (When the ^hip Comes Down), de¬ 
flating stereotypes (Some Girls) or giving 
the finger-pop to overbearing paramours 
(Beast of Burden), they seem less fierce 








Ihaii jaded. The soii|s, the attitudes are 
meant to have some savor of the 
streets. Instead, they often sound too 
mvKh like caf6 society for anyone's 
comfort but the Stones. 


Laura Nyra: Nested (Columbia). The 
record that asks the qiwstion; “Can we 
mend/ transcend/ the broken dishes of 
our love?” In pressed wallflower ballads 
and rhythm and blues slicked up for the 
cotillion, this garland of lovelorn billets* 
doux shows no sign of Nyro’s lyrical gift. 
Most of the tunes have to do with 
being wronged, often romantically, 
sometimes legally: “Autumn's child is 
catchin’ hell,” she sings, “for having 
been too naive to tell/ property rights 
ftom chapel bells." These are the best 
lines on the record. They are prompt* i 
ly diluted, then wasted, like every ^ 
other tune in this set, by sun-biind j 
personal reflections. A 

Etta James: Deep hi the NigM (War* % 
ner Bros.). Seems like great cast- 
ing. Etta James is one of the great 
rhythm-and-blues singers. Pro* 
ducer Jerry Wexler, during his (W’J 
days at Atlantic, set down much 
of the finest big*city R & B ever 
put on record. Here, James 
and Wexler are working to- 
gether for the first time, and 
the results do not match the 
potential. The direction of 
this record seems wrong, away 
from roots music and into pop. Matched 
against feeble material like Alice Cooper's 
Only Women Bleed. James’ four -channel 
sensuality tears the song to shreds. With 
tunes that can stand up to her raunchy in¬ 
tensity. like Allen Toussaint’s Sweet 
Touch of Love, we are reminded that she 
can still dress a song to kill. 

Buddy Hotly/The Crickets: 20 GoMmi Greats 

(MCA). You'll hear no better rock 'n' roll 
I this year. When Buddy Holly died in 
1959, he had been making hit records for 
only a year and a half. This album, lov 
ingly compiled, has been released in con 
junction with the film of Holly's life 
and contains his most celebrated 
tunes, from the best-known (Peggy 
j Sue. That’ll Be the Day) to songs like 
j Think It Over and Rave On. which 
burst with the driving, wiry simplic- 
■ ity that helped shape rock. 

: Tbo Kinks: Misfits (Arista). Satiric 
broadsides and lyric hotfoots from 
the dauntless Kinks, who have been 
dishing out rock-'n'-roll mockery for 
over a decade and show no sign of let¬ 
ting up or simmering down. In Hay 
Fever, Ray Davies laments the crimp 
that allergies have put in his social fi 
life (“I can’t make love when I can’t ^ 
hardly breathe/ We start to dance 
and my nose starts to bleed"). Da¬ 
vies alk» updates Lola, the Kinks’ 
jdly classic of transvestite confusion, ; 





in Out of the Wardrobe. The new song re¬ 
counts the marital stress that arises when 
Devoted Spouse Dick takes to wearing 
dresses. Panic ts avoided by a salving in¬ 
sight ("He's not a faggot as you might sup¬ 
pose/ He just feels restricted in conven¬ 
tional clothes"), and equilibrium of a sort 
re-established when Dick's adaptable wife 
Betty Lou takes to wearing trousers and 

a mima Iiima t/A Ain (Wtm 



DarinMs (Harvest). Rock with 


heavy political underpinnings is 
provid^ by a new bunch of young 
English spoilers. Leader Tom 
Robinson has a robust conscience 


to match a good back beat as 


he and the band wrestle with 


many weighty matters, from 
the humiliations of alternative 


sexuality (dad to Be Gay) to 
warring, restless teen-agers 
(Up Against the Wall) and the 


stirrings of British fascism 


(Power in the Darkness). They 
lighten the load by providing 
a couple of good-time auto¬ 


motive rockers (Grey Cor¬ 


tina and the wonderful 


2-4-6S Motorway) that 
stand among the most joyous of 


all new-wave BriUsh rock. 


Cartone Carter (Warner Bros.). Oene 


alogy first: Carter’s stepihther is John 


ny Cash, her mother June Carter. But 


instead of following the family route, 
Carlene has enlisted some of the best 


young English rockers (Brinsley 


Schwarz, Graham Parker, Nick Lowe) 


to play and sing harmony behind her, but 
tressing her music with high-octane spir 


It. The result is an album so congenial 


and accomplished it hardly sounds like a 
debut. You can still hear a country in 


flection in Carter’s voice, which may miss 


a certain roughhouse quabty but has a 
crystalline sensuality full of flirtation 
and promise. 

Hm Moody Bkios: Octavo (London). The 
first Moodies album since 1973, and 
there must be someone out there waiting. 
With sales on the Blues’ seven previous 
records working past 28 million, there is 
no indication that Octave will fall on deaf 
ears. Sensitive ears is another matter en¬ 
tirely. Octave is music to pour on waffles, 
simpering melodies gift-wrapped in heavy 
orchestrations and tagged with lyrics 
(“You won't see the woods/ While you're 
a tree’’) that ought properly to be cro- 
^ cheted and converted into doilies. 

I Garland Jeffreys; One-Eyed Jack 

(A & M). Jeffreys is a tough-strutting 
street laureate, part black, part white, 
part Puerto Rican, whose jazz-tinged, 
rock-based tunes can hit you hard 
jit and cool you down like a blast from 
an open hydrant on the hottest day 
of summer. This is big-city music to 
play anywhere, made with the scru¬ 
pulous avoidance of sentimentality 
that becomes a sweet mood all its 
own. The album’s dedication (“In 
memory of my childhood idol, Jack¬ 
ie Robinson") tips Jeffreys’ hand, 
especially when he follows it with 
two lines from the wonderful title 
cut; “Here comes the One-Eyed 
Jack/ Sometimes White and some¬ 
times Black.” ~ Jay Cocks 




























Australian Sculptor Kan Uisworth's chrcio of rochs sooms to float a fow Inchos off tho floor 

It’s Biennale Time Again 


In Venice, a profusion of flora, fauna and visual metaphors 


T he theme of this year’s Biennale—that 
vast, sprawling international conspec¬ 
tus of current art that opens at irregular 
intervals in the public gardens of Venice 
and is one of the city's main tourist at¬ 
tractions—is "Dalla Natura AW Arte. 
DaWArte Alla Natura " (from nature to 
art, from art to nature). Appropriately, 
then, the star of the 1978 press week was 
not an artist but an animal. 

Borrowed from a Lombard farm by 
an Italian artist named Antonio Paradi- 
so, the beast, a massive bull named Pinco, 
stood ruminating in a corral in front of 
the Italian pavilion. The other half of Par¬ 
adise’s artwork was a mucca finta, a fake 
cow, a four-wheeled chassis draped in a 
cowskin. It was to be wheeled into the 
pen. the deceived bull would mount it, 
and the results—as the Biennale catalogue 
noted, with the usual clarity of Italian art 
criticism—would touch “the central core 
of the present evolutionary-involutionary 
crisis.” Finding the proposed event “de¬ 
grading” (degrading, that is, to Pinco 
rather than art), one radical Italian jour¬ 
nalist shot off a wire to the Italian equiv¬ 
alent of the A.S.P.C.A., demanding that the 
spectacle be stopped. It was, he said, “an 
exploitive example of coerced masturba¬ 
tion.” The police came, and a compromise 
was finally reached. The mueca finta was 
trundled in, and Pinco would be allowed 
to mount it, but only once. 

Since nothing in Venice goes down 
as well as a scandal, especially a sexual 
scandal, the corral soon drew a throng of 
artists, reporters, dealers, critics, museum j 


folk and art groupies. As the massed cam¬ 
eras clicked and whirred, and the crowd 
of connoisseurs looked breathlessly on, 
the bull glared at his mechanical bride 
and abruptly scrambled up on her Then, 
with the weary expression of Pom Star 
Harry Reems working off his debts. Pin¬ 
co ejaculated on the ground. So ended Par¬ 
adise’s work of art, which was, in its way, 
emblematic of the Biennale: a captive 
beast (Natura) struggling to inseminate a 


Anatttwi Aimif W il M r'a p al wla d \ 

A lie told in iie snvk» cf truth. 


fiaive one (Arte) under the gaze of an im¬ 
pervious pubiic. 

Pinco was not the only animal at the 
’78 Biennale. The place was a barnyard, 
rich with the odors of dung and urine- 
soaked straw. The Israeli pavilion was 
converted into a fold, with 17 ewes and 
one ram, their backs smeared with blue 
by the artist, Menashe Kadishman, a for¬ 
mer kibbutz shepherd. The azure blots, 
“drifting apart or coming together accord¬ 
ing to the sheeps' movement,” make up a 
painting, so the catalogue declared. One 
conceptual artist, Jannis KounelUs, exhib¬ 
ited a macaw on a perch—an old work, 
possibly touched up with a new macaw. 
Another, Vettor Pisani, had a rhesus mon¬ 
key tied on a short leather strap to the 
top of a sinister-looking rojrror table. 

A s with fauna, so with flora. Dried 
leaves, cacti, moss, shrubs, tree 
trunks: the vegetable kingdom was there 
in quantity. Usually these pieces were 
mock-scientific—prolix classifications of 
fruit stains or upside-down plants at the 
Dutch pavilion, or, at the French, Roy 
Adzak’s archaeological pastiche of fruit 
and vegetables embedded in plaster. In 
the Finnish pavilion, a sculptor named, 
Olavi Lanu set forth a whole environment 
called Life in the Finnish Forest —blurred 
human ^ures made of earth, live moss, 
birch bark and other organic material. 
Granted that these quaint vegetative trolls 
would have looked better if met by acci¬ 
dent in the woods, rather than spotlit in a 
gallery, they were still banal as sculpture 
—but children who visit the Biennale will 
love them. 

The other main approach to “nature" 
—landscape painting being hopelessly old 
hat—was via anthropology: artists play¬ 
ing Robinson Crusoe or Man Friday 
under an umbrella of structuralist jargon. 
Here, the palm for silliness must go to a 
Dutchman named Krijn Geizen, who , 
built a reed hut and set a tuna to smoke 
on a rack outside it. This piece of mock 
primitivism was intended to say some¬ 
thing about survival, in homage to the 
fishermen of the Po delta; but since the 
tuna was not caught by the artist but 
bought in the Venice fishmarket, the proj¬ 
ect looked vicarious, like Marie Antoi¬ 
nette playing shepherdess. What it had 
to do with art was anyone’s guess. But 
then, art is a matter of context. It is what 
you ^d in a Biennale. 

The motto for such work might come 
from one of Byron’s letters from Venice 
in 1817. Painting, the irritable bard de¬ 
clared, was of all arts “the most artificial 
and unnatural... I never yet saw the pic¬ 
ture ... which came within a league of 
my conception or expectation; but I have 
seen many mountains, and Seas and Riv¬ 
ers, and views, and two or three women, 
who went as &r beyond it, besides some 
horses.” JuM so, all art is a lie told in the 
service of truth, but however fseUe ait 











Pbico th* buH at tha Kalian pavHion; Fbmlab Scubitor Lanu'a vacatative troll (top cairtar); Plaanl'a monkay; Israeli Kadishman and sheep 


may be in the face of nature, one still can¬ 
not get the real thing into a gallery- those 
mountains and seas will not fit. and By¬ 
ron's horses are less tractable than Kad- 
ishman's sheep or Paradiso's one-shot 
I bull. Consequently, the best things in the 
I Biennale were the displays which allowed 
i the galleries to work as containers for vi- 
j sual metaphor rather than cages for a 
[ withered reality. 

I There were perhaps half a do/en un- 
I qualified successes here. The American 
{ pavilion was the most “classical" and con- 
i servative: no shocks of the new. but a dis- 
I play of Harry Callahan's photographs and 
I of Richard Diebenkorn's landscape-based 
j abstractions, the ‘'CX,-ean Park” series, 
j whose airy Tiepoloesque blues and strict 
I but expansive space seemed happily con¬ 
sonant with the city that lay beyond the 
! Biennale. At a far remove from Dieben- 
: kom’s Matissean equilibrium, the Austri- 
' an pavilion was filled with the work of 
I Amulf Rainer, the leading European 
: body artist. The photos of Rainer's twist- 
I ed face and limbs, enlarged and then fur¬ 
ther distorted with whiplash strokes of 
I black paint, are among the most violent¬ 
ly irrational images in the past decade, 
but they are also free from the kind of con¬ 
fessional gratuitousness that mars most 
body art. Mark Boyle, at the British pa¬ 
vilion, showed excerpts from a long se¬ 
ries of place pictures—“sites," chosen at 



Dutch Arttet Osteen’s swoklng tma 

Saying something about survival. 


random, cast full-size in fiber glass. These 
extracts from the world's surface—a sec¬ 
tion of brick wall, some paving stones and 
curb, or a square of sand and pebbles 
—were of singular density and beauty. 

Finally, there was the Australian sec¬ 
tion, made up of the work of three artists. 
Ken Unsworth. John Davis and Robert 
Owen. It is 20 years since Australia last 
showed in Venice, and in that time the 
look of Australian art has changed almost 
beyond recognition But -a certain preoc¬ 
cupation with landscape remains, and 
may clearly be seen in Ix^th Davis’ delicate 
constructions of sticks, twine and latex 
and in Unsworth's more ponderous and 
dramatic groups of hanging stones. 13a- 
vis’ work is nature seen with a tracker’s 
eye: it involve.s small displacements, frag¬ 
ile connections, scarcely visible interfer¬ 
ences—signs of passage of an ephemeral 
brush between imagination and environ¬ 
ment Unswoith's stone pieces, on the 
other hand, possess an almost crushing 
iconic power, his circle of rocks, hanging 
from a metal beam but seeming to float 
a few inches off the floor, is the most im¬ 
pressive new sculpture in the Biennale 
this year The seriousness of such work re¬ 
minds one that there is more to art than 
the melange of secondhand Duchamp, 
thirdhand structuralism, greengrocery 
and animal crackers in some of the oth¬ 
er pavilions. — RobartHughan 






Show j^usbioM 


The Chinese 
Hit Parade 


The technique s the thing 

A swirl of red ribbons fills the stage. 

the dancers commanding them mov> 
ing delicately through the ever changing 
patterns they create with the long, scar¬ 
let strands of silk Nme women glide se¬ 
renely across the stage, costumed to rep¬ 
resent lotus flowers, hoops just above their 
ankles, hiding their feet and representing 
the pads of the flowers Magically, they 
create a lovely imitation of flowers float¬ 
ing in a gently flowing stream 

When artists of the Peking Opera toke 
over, the pace speeds up A pair of dancer- 
acrobat-mimes, on a fully lit stage, panto¬ 
mime a sword fight as it might be conduct¬ 
ed between opponents who cannot see 
each other in a pitch-black room 
The movement is wondrously intricate, 
breathtakingly quick—and hugely comic 
In another excerpt, called Monkey Makes 
Havoc in Heaven the suge is filled with 
men, tumbling, bounding, flailing at one 
another in a skirmish between the forces 
of a Peer Gyntish Monkey King and a 
Jade Emperor whose court has been m- 
vaded by the delightfully wicked, white¬ 
faced simian Martial art is transformed 
mto high art as the lightning-fast conflict 
develops 

All these pieces—carefully selected 
samples of what they believe to be the 
best of their theatrical culture—^are be¬ 
ing offered by the Performing Arts Com¬ 
pany of the People s Republic of Chma 
A five-city U S tour began last 
week at New York s Metropol- 




TheWscfSgkflwcaideHcateinpv e mewtsswildstaswIrlellieldcolers _ 

The propaganda is muted but so is the program s entertainment value 


itan Opera House, and will play in Wash¬ 
ington D C, Minneapolis, Berkeley and 
Los Angeles The opcmng-night program 
left memories of sumptuous and exotic 
stage pictures that will linger in the mind’s 
eye and a sense that one has eitjoyed a 
handful of highly pnvileged theatri¬ 
cal ipoments 

These, however, are obtained at 
a heavy cost in tedium It is not 
merely that the brilliant material 
from the Peking Opera—that hi^ly styl¬ 
ized mixture of comedy, acrobatics, music 
and mime that really has no Western 
equivalent—and popular Chinese 
dances—they put one pleasantly m mind 



of Radio City Music Hall choreography 
—are embedded in an evening in which 
an earnest soprano hymns the joys of rev¬ 
olutionary struggle, and musicians tootle 
and plink away on strange-sounding in¬ 
struments Nor does the dull excerpt from 
a revolutionary ballet showing a young 
woman abused by the mimons of a wick¬ 
ed landowner particularly offend, though 
a httle of this kind of thing goes a long 
way Rather it is the air of detachment, 
abstraction that hangs over the evening 
and accounts for the restlessness the eve¬ 
ning engenders 

Except for a handfiil of items like the 
scene from the ballet, The Red Detach- 
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vnotheiivy on MeiHogy, though if Oih pro- 
gnin notes are to be believed, some of 
the song lyrics conUin clunkers like 
“When you drink tea from our Red base 
you will never forget our revolutionary 
tradition.” But that sort of material can¬ 
not possibly offend anyone. Even if one 
could understand the language, the com¬ 
ical effect of the lines could easily be re¬ 
garded as counterrevolutionary. 

The problem is that one of the great 
driving forces of art the desire to com¬ 
ment on the quality of contemporary life, 
on the state of mind of people caught up 
in the conflicts of a particular time and 
place, is subverted in a totalitarian state. 
There the official line is that nc dispute 
exists and everyone derives happiness 
from working together harmoniot to 
create the new order. This means the uis- 
orders, the sorrows (and the private vi¬ 
sions and fancies individuals indulge in as 
compensation)—the raw materials of a vi¬ 
tal art—are banned as irrelevancics. Art¬ 
ists, if they are to continue to function pub¬ 
licly, must either embrace the gaseous 
platitudes of revolution or bury them¬ 
selves in popular, native tradition. Chi¬ 
nese ballet, for instance, was hobbled 
when authorities decided to erase any 
Russian influences. Folk singing and 
dancing seem to be much safer areas to 
cultivate. So is something like the Peking 
Opera, which relies on timeless myths, 
harmless fairy tales, for its plots, and 
prizes acrobatics and mimetic movement 
(Even it, however, was suppressed at the 
height of the Cultural Revolution, and its 
artists sent to work the fields.) 


A fter an evening with the Chinese per¬ 
forming artists, one begins to see why 
the tumblers and jugglers, the virtuosos 
on exotic instruments, have been able to 
develop to uncanny heights. Their 
achievement lies in pure technique, im¬ 
pervious to ideological criticism. The best 
work being offered by this company, 
which has been gathered from all over 
China for this tour, has deftness and pre¬ 
cision that can be awesome even to one 
who is not familiar with the traditions that 
inform the performers. At times their pure 
skill is sufficient to enchant the viewer 
and take the chill out of the air. But in 
the end, it is not enough. 

Traditionally, an evening at a concert 
hall or theater in China goes on for hours 
and hours. Over the years, audiences de¬ 
velop to a high degree their capacity for 
what a spokesman for this troupe calls 
“selective inattention.” The accomplish¬ 
ment of this organization is, ironically, to 
give Westerners an authentic taste of the 
boredom inherent in the Chinese per¬ 
forming-arts tradition. It is an opportu¬ 
nity to develop, in a matter of minutes 
and as a matter of survival, an ability to 
tune out large paits of the evening in or¬ 
der to attend with a degree of alertness 
the moments of great entertainment, like 
the Peking Opera, when excellence of 
form triumphs over embarrassing lack of 
subsunce. — lUotanfScMcfts/ 
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See It Then 

. . —....-Jy-w--- 

Edward R. Marrow returns 

S ince his death in )%S, Edward R 
Murrow has been canonized as one 
of network television's few saints. Ac¬ 
cording to legend. Murrow was the man 
who brought seriousness and purpose to 
TV journalism: without him, CBS News 
might still be a tabloid-headline service. 
Certainly much of Murrow's reputation 
is deserved, but his career was far more 
varied than the mythmakers allow. Like 
so many TV newsmen before and after 
him, Murrow was not immune to the eco¬ 
nomic attractions of show business. 
Maybe he never fronted for a game show 
(as Mike Wallace did) or appeared in 
commercials (as Barbara Walters has), 
but he was not above lending his name 
and talent to schlock During the years 
of his justly famous See It Now doc¬ 
umentaries. Murrow conducted a celeb¬ 
rity interview show called Person 
to Person. 

This summer at various times, many 
public television stations are airing 26 
episodes of the series, which has not 
b^n seen since it was discontinued in 
1959. Intended as a tribute to a TV 
great, this revival may actually tarnish 
the Murrow legend. The years have not 
been kind to Person to Person. As one 
watches Murrow pay his electronic “vis- 
its’’ to famous homesteads, it is hard to 
ignore the man's obsequiousness. He 
laughs at his guests’ every joke; he helps 
plug their new books: he hypes their 
every trivial accomplishment. On these 
shows Murrow is every bit as lightweight 
as Mike Douglas—though at least he 
refrains from picking up a hand mike 
and belting out songs. 

Murrow’s silliness on Person to Person 
is partially camouflaged by his formidable 
telegenic image- his omnipresent cigarette 
and theatrical voice lend dignity to every¬ 
thing he says. The words themselves, un¬ 
fortunately, are banalities In inurviews 
with John and Jacqueline Kennedy. Mar¬ 
ilyn Monroe. Agnes de Millc, Maria Cal- 
las. Sir Thomas Beecham, Humphrey Bo¬ 
gart and Lauren Bacall, he rarely extracts 
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Laughs, plugs and hype. 


a witticism and never an insight. “Have 
you opened all your wedding gifts?" he 
asks the newlyw^ Kennedys in 1933. He 
then goes on to stock questions that per¬ 
mit the young Senator to rattle off his pol¬ 
icy positions by rote. Murrow’s notion of 
challenging Bogart, Bacall and Monroe is 
to ask them to name their favorite film 
roles. He even allows Harpo Marx to 
make all his responses in mime; the audi¬ 
ence. no doubt, had tuned in with the ex¬ 
pectation that Harpo would speak. 

Though devoid of substance. Person 
to Person is not without curiosity value. 
Made in the era of primitive television 
technology, the show’s stagy conventions 
seem quaintly claustrophobic now. Many 
of the guests, movie stars excepted, are 
ill at ease before the camera and deliver 
their anecdotes with artificial gaiety. The 
famous naively show off their prized pos¬ 
sessions—Old World antiques and Ber¬ 
nard Buffet paintings A little of this 
amusement goes a long way: the cumu¬ 
lative effect of Person to Person is de¬ 
pressing. It is no fun to be reminded that 
the spiritual father of CBS Reports and 
60 Minutes was also the progenitor of 
Rona Barrett—Interviews Merv Griffin 
and Dinah! — FrmkKch 
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The Cinderella 
Dise ase 

NGU, the most common VD 

T o most people, venereal disease means 
either syphilis or gonorrhea. But, in 
fact, the most common venereal disease 
in America ttxlay is one that has been so 
overlooked by both the public and doc¬ 
tors that a British expert has dubbed it 
“the Cinderella of sexually transmissible 
infections." The clinical name of the Cin¬ 
derella disease: nongonococcal urethritis, 
or NGU. 

Urethritis is an inflammation of the 
urethra, the channel carrying urine from 
the bladder. In gonorrhea victims, it is 
caused by the gonococcus bacterium. But 
in a majority of cases of NGU, no gono¬ 
coccus can be found—hence the name 
nongonococcal urethritis. Though the 
cause of nou cannot always be deter¬ 
mined, researchers have in recent years 


Epidemiologist Julius Schachter of the 
University of California at San Francisco: 
"Five percent, at a minimum, of all new¬ 
born infants are exposed to these organ¬ 
isms. Forty percent to 50% of all babies 
passing through an infected cervix acquire 
chlamydial infection.” 

Public health experts say that NGU is 
increasing at an epidemic rate, far faster 
than gonorrhea. It is now the most com¬ 
mon sexually transmitted disease in de¬ 
veloped countries. Though the true inci¬ 
dence of NGU is unknown in the U.S., in 
part because physicians here are not re¬ 
quired to report cases, the Center for Dis¬ 
ease Control estimates that between 4 mil¬ 
lion and 9 million Americans are afflicted 
NGU is noted most often in young, single, 
sexually active whites from the middle 
and upper classes. Says Dr, William Mc¬ 
Cormack of Harvard Medical School 
"Almost all of the urethritis that is seen in 
college health services and in private 
practice is nongonococcal." 

Despite the NOU epidemic, gonorrhea, 
which generally attacks the poor, blacks 



Vtetlmbahes in oven 30 days hi 16th century treatment for VP __ 

A tendency by doctorx to see a urological problem and not a venerea! disease 


identified a culprit in about half the cases: 
a tiny bacterium called Chlamydia tra¬ 
chomatis, the same microbe that causes 
trachoma, an eye disease 

C hlamydial infections usually produce 
mild but recogni/.able symptoms in 
men. pain during urination and a clear, 
watery mucoid discharge The infection 
is not as readily apparent in women; chla¬ 
mydia can remain unnoticed in the cer¬ 
vix. producing no apparent symptoms 
Left untreated, the infection may lead to 
serious complications. Men can develop 
inflammation of the epididymis, which 
carries sperm from the testis. In women, 
inflammation may occur in the cervix or 
the fallopian tub» (which can become 
blocked, causing sterility) and other pel¬ 
vic areas. Even worse, the infection can 
be passed on to babies during birth, caus¬ 
ing eye infections and pneumonia. Says 


and other less privileged members of so¬ 
ciety. receives swifter and more compre¬ 
hensive care. The reason, in part, is that 
the symptoms of NGU, though uncomfort¬ 
able. are generally relatively mild com¬ 
pared with those of gonorrhea; male vic¬ 
tims sometimes feel they can defer 
medical attention Women are usually un¬ 
aware that they are infected. Doctors, too, 
are at fault, ^me still are not familiar 
with NOU and confuse it with gonorrhea, 
resulting in inappropriate treatment. 

Indeed, it is sometimes difficult to dis¬ 
tinguish between NOU and gonorrhea by 
physical examination alone (thou^ gon¬ 
orrhea tends to produce a yellowish dis¬ 
charge). Because the technique for cultur¬ 
ing chlamydia is not yet widely available, 
doctors diagnose NOU by examining a 
smear or culture of discharge for the pres¬ 
ence of gonococci. If none are there, the 
disease is NOU. Unlike gemorrhe*, which 


usually responds to penicillin, NOU is 
treated with tetracycline or erythromycin. 

Still, the greatest problem in halting 
the spread of NGU is the tendency oi phy¬ 
sicians to regard it as a urological con¬ 
dition in men rather than a venereal dis¬ 
ease affecting both sexes. Consequently, 
because women’s symptoms are not ob¬ 
vious and because little effort has been 
made to trace and treat the female sex¬ 
ual partners of male victims (a vital el¬ 
ement in venereal disease control), the 
disease Ping Pongs through the popula¬ 
tion. But progress is being made, ^ys Dr. 
McCormack; "Five years ago, neither 
men nor women were being treated ap¬ 
propriately. Now it’s mainly the women." 


Capsules 


SMOKE-FILLCD ROOMS 

Being in a room with people who are 
smoking can be hazardous to your health. 
Fact or fancy? Fact, says Cardiologist 
Wilbert Aronow of the University of Cal¬ 
ifornia College of Medicine at Irvine. In a 
study at the Long Beach Veterans Admin¬ 
istration Hospital, Aronow tested the ef¬ 
fects of passive smoking (breathing 
smoke-contaminated air) on ten men with 
severe coronary-artery disease. All of 
them had angina pectoris, a condition 
marked by chest pain and triggered by not 
enough oxygen reaching the heart. Each 
man sat in an 11-ft. by 12-ft..room with 
three people who each smoked five ciga¬ 
rettes over a period of two hours. Ordinar¬ 
ily, the men could pedal exercise about 
four minutes before experiencing chest 
pains. After sitting in a smoke-filled room, 
they were forced to stop after only 2Vi to 3 
min., and their heart rates and blood pres¬ 
sures rose as they inhaled the nicotine¬ 
laden air. Concludes Aronow; "Passive 
smoking aggravates angina pectoris.” 

SKATEBOARD INJURIES 

When skateboard fever surfaced in the 
1970s, sales were not the only thing to sky¬ 
rocket. The estimated number of skate¬ 
board injuries treated in emergency 
rooms, a measly 3,682 in 1973, rose in 
1977 to a whopping 140,070, about a third 
of them fractures The Consumer Product 
Safety Commission’s National Injury In¬ 
formation Clearinghouse once ranked 
skateboards (along with scooters and 
skates) 42nd on the list of hazards; now the 
group is No. 7. Very few injuries are due 
to product defects. Says Clearinghouse Di¬ 
rector Nancy Johnston: “We found that a 
lot of injuries occur in the first week of use 
or with borrowed skateboards. They're 
due to the skateboarder not having 
enough experience, balance or judgment.” 

Though injuries in the first six months 
of 1978 were down to 45,698 from 70,874 
tor the same periotl last year, Johnston 
says that “by the end of Uie year, the 
number could still catch up." . ■ 









Papal Oddsm aking_ 

A bold American effort to rate the "candidates ” 


O ne hundred sixteen Roman Catholic 
Cardinals round the world will gel 
an unusual item in their mail this week: 
a 300>page book containing “dossiers” on 
all 116, who some day will enter a con¬ 
clave and, from among their ranks, elect 
the next Pope. The book. The Inner Elite: 
Dossiers of Papa! Candidates (SI 2.93), is 
but the beginning. The publisher, Sheed 
Andrews & McMeel, is also putting out a 
cheeky monthly newsletter. Conclave 
Confidential, which for $30 a year offers 
the latest scuttlebutt on papal “candi¬ 
dates” and Vatican politicking. Next to 
come: computerized game plans on ways 
the conclave might develop. 

All this is a bold (some would say rash) 
American-based program to open up the 
election process, which is wreathed in se¬ 
crecy. If Popes were Presidents, of course, 
such publications would be routine. One 
does not “run” for Pope, however, and a 
" Cardinal who even 
appears.to do so may 
harm his prospects. 
Besides, the time of 
election depends not 
on the calendar but 
on the death of the 
frail incumbent. Pope 
Paul. 80. Inevitab¬ 
ly, such speculation 
seems a bit ghoulish. 

James Andrews, 
chairman of Sheed, 
dreamed up the proj¬ 
ect two years ago and 
put the dossier book 
in the capable hands 
of Author Gary Mac- 
Eoin, who edited re¬ 
ports from 100 tip¬ 
sters in many nations. 
The related newsletter runs material 
mainly from three anonymous writers in 
Rome and three in the U.S. Both the book 
and the newsletter are sponsored by 18 
Catholics who make up a Committee for 
the Responsible Election of the Pope, 
chaired by Andrews and Philip Scharper, 
top editor at the Maryknoll Fathers’ Or- 
I bis Books. 

I The Sheed dossiers combine straight 
j biographical facts with opinionated, of- 
! ten blunt assessments. And some spice, 
j Pericle Felici, 66, the “ruthless” front-run- 
I ning candidate on the right, is said to use 
j a telephoto lens to monitor Pope FanI’s 
I movements about his palace. Another Cu- 
1 ria Cardinal, Giuseppe Maria Seosi, is 
i said to be "a lover of fast cars” who cur- 
I rently zips abcait in a red BMW 3000. In 
I Guatemala, Mario Casariego has been so 
I closely identified with the regime that his 
automobile is always aCcom^nied by “a 




Eduardo Pkonlo 



Front Runnor Sobastlano Baggio 

radio patrol and two armed motorcycle 
guards.” 

The dossiers have a none-too-subtle 
till to the left, which results in putdowns 
of most of the U S Cardinals. John Car- 
berry of St. Louis is "threatened by a 
world he does not understand.” Terence 
Cooke of New York is "untouched by the¬ 
ology or other theoretical influences." 
John Krol of Philadelphia and the Vat¬ 
ican’s John Wright are both “princely” 
and “authoritarian." The ideological bias 
flaws judgment in some instances. It is du- 



Cewtedder Sergio PlgnedoW _ 

Bread cast upon the waters may get wet. 


bious whether Belgium’s Leo Jozhf Sup- 
nens was the non-Italian '‘flnont runner 
in the early 1970s" or that another lib¬ 
eral, Holland’s Bernard Aifrink, will be 
“one of the most influential” conclave 
members. 

The book’s introductory material 
; points out that non-Europeans have a vot 
' ing majority for the first time since the 
College of Cardinals acquired exclusive 
control of papal elections eight centuries 
ago. The Italian bloc now numbers only 
26 out of the 116 electors. By the book's 
judgments, the conclave would have 50 
conservatives. 35 progressives and 31 Caf' 
dinals with moderate, mixed or unclear 
positions. 

Among non-Italian candidates, the 
book thinks the “obvious front runner” is 
Eduardo Pironio, a liberal-minded Ar 
gentine in the Vatican Curia, though at 
57 he is probably loo young to be elated 
in the next several years Other non-Ital 
ian possibihties cited are Holland's Jo¬ 
hannes Willebrands. 68 (“an interesting 
combination of Dutch progressivism” and 
Curial "caution”), and Austria's Franz 
KCSnig, 72 (a “progressive” who has late¬ 
ly been leaning to the 
right). 

But despite the 
geography of the con¬ 
clave, the authors, 
like most observers, 
think it "unlikely” 
that the next Pope 
will be non-Italian. 

Of the Italians, they 
rate most likely to 
succeed two officials 
of the Vatican Curia; 

Sebastiano Baggio. 65 
(“very political- 
minded, very shrewd 
and very smooth”), 
and at higher odds, 

Sergio Pignedoli, 68 
(“more open and pos- Pericle Fellcl 
itive” than his friend 
Pope Paul). A strong contender a few 
years hence is Florence's Giovanni Be 
nelli, now only 57. who is assessed as 
“quite inadequate” to deal with today's 
culture. 

How will ranking churchmen react'' 
Publisher Andrews thinks "the initial re¬ 
sponse will be that this is outrageous, but 
information is a very powerful thing, and 
church leaders are bound to be affected by 
it.” However, four Cardinals in the Vati¬ 
can Curia told TiMt that such dossiers 
would never influence a conclave, and two 
of them insisted that they would discard 
them unread. Said one. "What could they 
tell me about a fellow Cardinal that 1 don't 
already know'.' And what do these people 
know a bout the problems and needs of the 
church'.'■■ Shrugs Committee Co-Chair¬ 
man Scharper: “We are casting bread 
upon the waters, and it may come back 
wet bread." ■ 
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riment. with hairpin turns of plot, zany 
swoops of emotion and a breakneck tem¬ 
po. But for fanciers of substance in en¬ 
tertainment. soap bubbles would be sol- 
ider. Kaufman and Hart twisted their 
comic vise on Hollywood at just the time 
the movie colony was panicking over 
emergent speech Jotson had sung: could 
Shakespeare be far behind"^ In panic. 
Hollywood raided Broadway for its 
voices. 

Three broke vaudevillians decide to 
become tower builders in Babel. George 
(John Lithgow). May (Deborah May) and 
Jerry (Treat Williams) open an elocution 
school in Hollywood to prep silent stars 
for the talkies. Jerry riffles through peo¬ 
ple like a deck of cards. May has the pa¬ 
tience of Florence Nightingale, and 
George is purer than the infancy of truth 
and madder than his true love (Julia Duf¬ 
fy). Through simple unpollutable honesty. 
George becomes chief of staff to a manic- 


Forty Years On 

PINS AND NEEDl.F.S 

Music and Lyrics by Harold Rome 

E very show has two settings, the one on¬ 
stage and one in the society that e.v 
ists behind it Pins and Needles, at Man¬ 
hattan's Roundabout Theater, is almost 
41 years old; the first line of its first num¬ 
ber is “Sing me a song of stKial signif¬ 
icance." But the difference between what 
was socially significant in 1937 and in 
1978 is so ironically perceptible as to crip¬ 
ple some of the numbers while endowing 
others with brand-new satirical bite 

A song like Sunday in the Park is a 
musical idyl to the garment workers' one 
day off, where lovers hold hands, moth¬ 
ers stroll with their tots and old people 
bask on sunny benches The park has to 
be Central Park, since Pins and Needles 
is very New Yorky in tone and allusion 
Now people still do those things in Cen¬ 
tral Park, but its current "social signif¬ 
icance" IS that It IS a place one enters at 
the risk of being mugged or mangled by ■ 
young thugs armed with baseball bats. 

At ihe other end of the scale. iVlten / 
Crow Up ("I want to be a G-man—bang! 
—bang' —bang'") has an impact of dis¬ 
enchantment now that could not have 
been dreamed of in 1937 Then, a G-man 
was a hero, the sanctification of J. Edgar 
H(Xiver had just begun. Daniel Fortus de¬ 
livers the song with wicked zest, and the 
audience responds in kind. 

Harold Rome's music has an infec¬ 
tious amiability and moves the show along 
on dancing feet, though the level of cho¬ 
reography IS primitive Rome's lyrics 
achieve something that is perhaps rarer 
than wit, a good humor that arises from 
comp.issionate fellow feeling 

What the players communicate with 
no little success is the resilience of spirit 
of (hat period. The number F.D.R. Jones. 


inserted from another musical, is a clue 
to the siKial significance of Pins and Nee¬ 
dles. Through magnetic eloquence and 
leadership. Franklin D. Roosevelt was 
able to restore the Depression-bruised 
American people's confidence in them¬ 
selves. Having come through that 
ordeal, they were ready for World 
Warn. — 

Tower of Babble 

ONCE IN A LIFETIME 

by Moss Hart and George S. Kaufman 

A bandon sanity, all ye who enter Man¬ 
hattan's Circle in the Square Theater 
for the revival of George S. Kaufman and 
Moss Hart's 1930 farce. Once in a Life¬ 
time it IS well worth the effort. 

This show is a roller coaster of mcr- 


depressive studio mogul. Herman Glo- 
gauer. George S Irving plays this role as 
if he were a Yiddish Mussolini. 

What obviously amused Kaufman 
and Hart was that the Hollywood of the 
perkxl was a (seventh Avenue transplant. 
Glogauer and his opportunistic opponents 
are ex-garment district New York fur¬ 
riers. The playwrights also perceived that 
the place was a squirrel's paradise. The 
norm was then, and now. nuttiness 

As a high priestess in the realm of 
the irrational. Jayne Meadow; Allen does 
a deadly partxJy of Louella Parsons, and 
Max Wright is a marvel of frustration 
as a writer with nothing to show for his 
work but a gilded cage. If one name 
must rank above the other 28 in the 
cast, it has to tic that of John Lithgow. 
whose simple-souled George cements his 
reputation as an actor of formidable 
versatility. — fXK. 
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ANew Kinsey 
Report _ 

Researchers look at gays 

S ex Researcher Alfred Kinsey intend¬ 
ed to do a study of U.S. homosex¬ 
uals, but he died in 1956 before the sur¬ 
vey could be launched. It took twelve 
more years for his successors at the In¬ 
stitute for Sex Research in Bloomington, 
Ind., to start that project and ten years to 
complete it. Along the way, the Kinsey- 
ites spent $1 million and conducted two- 
to five-hour interviews in the San Fran¬ 
cisco Bay Area with 979 male and female 
homosexuals and a comparison group of 
477 heterosexuals. The result of their la¬ 
bors is a tome called Homosexualities, to 
be published next month by Simon & 
Schuster ($12.95). While the book offers 
no stunning surprises, it does contain fas¬ 
cinating glimpses into the gay life, circa 
1970, when all the interviewing was 
completed. 

Among the findings: 

^ The happiest and best-adjusted homo¬ 
sexuals were those in a “close-coupled" re¬ 
lationship, the equivalent of a good het¬ 
erosexual marriage. 

► The surveyors judged 16% of all ho¬ 
mosexual males to be “asexuals," apathet¬ 
ic loners with low self-esteem who have 
little or no interest in pursuing sexual 
contact. 

► A quarter of the gays interviewed be¬ 
lieve homosexuality is an emotional dis¬ 
order. About one-third had seriously con¬ 
sidered stopping all homosexual activity 
at least once in their lives. 

The study, written by Psychologist 
Alan Bell and Sociologist Martin Wein¬ 
berg, finds that lesbians have fewer prob¬ 
lems and are less sexually active than 
male homosexuals. At the time, three- 
quarters of the women were involved in 
relatively stable relationships; the mtyor- 
ity had fewer than ten homosexual part¬ 
ners over a lifetime, and venereal disease 
was virtually unknown (one reported case 
among 293 women). Only one-half of the 
men were in stable relationships; the av¬ 
erage male reported sex acts with hun¬ 
dreds of men, and two-thirds had devel¬ 
oped venereal disease at least once. Forty 
percent of the men had had more than 
5(X) sex partners, and a quarter of them, 
as adults, had performed sex with boys 
under 16. 

Lesbians were found to be nearly as 
well atiUusted as the heterosexual wom¬ 
en, though they scored slightly lower on 
self-esteem and were more prone to 
thoughts of suicide. Homosexual males, 
however, showed more signs of emotional 
damage than heterosexual men in nine 
areas of psychological distress, from de¬ 
pression to paranoia. Twenty percent of 
the gay men had attempted suicide, vs. 


4% of the heterosexual males. Thirteen 
percent of the gay males, and 5% of fe¬ 
males, were listed as “dysfunctional” 
—those tormented by their homosexuality 
and plagued with severe psychological, so¬ 
cial and sexual problems. 

Such findings are not unusual in re¬ 
search on homosexuals. Pro-homosexual 
spokesmen generally argue that gays are 
placed under heavy stress by an anti¬ 
homosexual society. The Kinsey re¬ 
searchers make this point but add a new 
wrinkle: the evaluation that gay males as 
a group are not as well adjusted as het¬ 
erosexuals results from a minority of so¬ 
cial misfits dragging down the average. 



Homosexuals In Greenwich VHly_ 

Glimpses into the gay li/e. circa 1970. 


The study separates gays into five cat¬ 
egories, or “homosexualities." Two of the 
categories, “close-coupled" and “func¬ 
tional” (confident, unattached “swirtging 
singles”), score about as well on psycho¬ 
logical ratings as heterosexuals. Those 
listed as “open-coupled." living together 
but tending to seek fulfillment outside the 
home, score almost as well. The sad-sack 
"asexuals" and “dysfunctionals” account 
for most of the psychological disturban¬ 
ces. Says the report: “It would appear that 
relatively large numbers of homosexual 
men manage their homosexuality with lit¬ 
tle difficulty, while a homosexual way of 
life is problematic for only a distinct mi¬ 
nority.” One problem with this analysis: 
thelminority may be distinct, but it is 
hardly small. Of those male gays who 


could be classified, the Kinsey asexuals 
and dysfUnctionals account fbr 40%. The 
proportion of troubled heterosexuals is 
not known, since researchers made no 
breakdown of the comparison group. 

The Kinsey researchers are enor¬ 
mously proud of the new classification sys¬ 
tem. Says Bell. “It’s the first time we have 
been able to develop a very comprehen¬ 
sive typology of homosexuals. It goes be¬ 
yond all the old stuff about inserter and 
insertee, butch and femme." Not compre¬ 
hensive enough, though, to cover more 
than 70% of those interviewed in the 
study; 283 of the 979 were left uncate- 
gorired because they did not seem to fit 
anywhere. A more basic problem with the 
study is that it is arriving years late, re¬ 
porting attitudes that prec^e the rise of 
the women's and homosexual rights 
movements. For a book that stresses ho¬ 
mosexuals' feelings about themselves, 
much of it reads more like history than 
current events. ■ 

Pic king Pain _ 

How to become a masochist 

W hat causes masochistic behavior'.’ 

University of Southern California 
Psychologist Gary Frieden, 25. thinks 
he knows the answer: low self-esteem. In 
a series of tests on college students, he 
found that lowering self-esteem leads nor¬ 
mal people to choose suffering and pain¬ 
ful tasks. 

Frieden told 40 students they were 
helping out in a “Patty Hearst simula¬ 
tion” and could choose a simple task 
(listening to a propaganda tape) or a 
more humiliating and painful one (being 
blindfolded and bound, and given elec¬ 
tric shocks). All students were given per¬ 
sonality tests Those whose self-esteem 
was bolstered by praise for their perfor¬ 
mance chose the tape But students who 
were derided (sample comment: “It’s 
clear you really don’t have very good so¬ 
cial skills") overwhelmingly chose to be 
bound and shocked. 

In another study, Frieden managed 
to delude some students into thinking 
they were masochists Asked to choose 
between the tape and the shock, they 
picked the shock by a significant margin 
Three-quarters of the shock group even 
agreed to eat a dead worm Frieden dan¬ 
gled in front of them. The reason, he 
thinks, is that they were anxious to learn 
if they were indeed masochists. In gen¬ 
eral. Frieden concludes, it is surprisingly 
easy to push normal people toward mas¬ 
ochism. Says he: "When feeling bad about 
themselves, pieople actively choose to suf¬ 
fer.” The good news is that none of the stu¬ 
dents received an electric shock or dined 
on worm Frieden stopped the test when 
the newborn masochists made their 
choice. ■ 
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The Best of Briti sh Crime _ 

A cut-rate summer ticket to mystery, mayhem and murder 


W ith leference to Freddie Inker's no- 
frills iransailaiitic fares, an all- 
thrills package tour of England can be had 
for only $49 70 this summer The round- 
trip price includes visits to uncharted vil¬ 
lages from l>;vonshire to Derbyshire, 
scenes of London rarely glimpsed by the 
natives, a vintage assemblage of odds 
and sikIs and intellects, and carte blanche 
to the last remaining pubs that purvey 
strong ale, stalwart beef and susceptible 
barmaids Best of all, you don't have to 
leave an American beach to get there, 
the no-wait, wingless voyage can be 


booked at a bookstore. The package con¬ 
sists of six new novels of mystery, crime 
and suspense by English authors. Each 
proves again that in the land of 4 o'clock 
oolong and midnight gore, of crumpets, 
trumpets and strumpets, there is still time 
for elegant talk, sprightly characters and 
plots as convoluted as the Hampton 


Court maze. The itinerary is as varied 
as the topography of the tight little 
island: 

Hm Gliinptes of the Moon by Edmund 
Crispin {Walker: 287pages; $8.95). In one 
of Crispin’s earlier books, a mystery nov¬ 
elist winlides; 'Our plots are necessarily 
improbable, but 1 believe in making sure 
that they are not impossible." With 
Glimpses, his first detective story in a 
quarter-century. Crispin re-establishes his 
own flair for turning the unlikely into the 
inevitable. A grisly succession of murders, 
decapitations and other severances in a 
Devon village involves the rector, a retired 
major, a composer, a not-too-plodding 
constable, two detectives, two nympho- 



MtehaolAUan JackS-Scott RayConnolly 


Carte blanche to the last remaining pubs that purvey strong ale. stalwart beef amd susceptible barmaids. 
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maniacs, sundry pig farmers, most of Fleet 
Street, a blackmailer, a local ancient 
—and Gervase Fen, an urbane Oxford 
don and literary critic who. as in previous 
Crispin novels, discreetly provides the ra¬ 
tiocination that puts all the bods and mo¬ 
tives together again. Crispin, 57, may be 
forgiven for his long vacation from may¬ 
hem. In the real world, he maintains an 
identity as Composei R Bruce Montgom¬ 
ery, the man who has settled the scores for 
dozens of British movies As Crispin, he 
spikes the suspense with some hilarious 
rustic intermezzos woi thy of Wodehouse 
Glimpses should win the protean author 
the wide American audience that, for im¬ 
probable reasons, he has never achieved 

The Molehill File hr Michael Kenyon 
(Coward. McCann A Geophepan: 192 
papes; $795) There’s no lime for tea in 
this sardonic unraveling of Fsiablishmcn- 
tarian rottenness The sleuth is doughty 
Detective-Inspector Henry Pcckovcr, a 
passable poet who can no more aspirate 
his attches than preserve his skull from 
duggery Relegated hy .Scotland Yard to a 
dead-end fraud investigation, he links the 
murder of a Mayfair tart to a web of po¬ 
litical. financial and sexual hanky-panky 
that encompasses a titled M P, a police 
chief superintendent who turns drag 
queen by night, Yorkshire ixilsand proles, 
bird hunters of all kinds and a .Saudi sheik 
bent on making the green and pheasant 
land an adjunct of Riyadh Molehill is the 
sixth novel by Oxonian Kenyon. 47, and 
the first to feature the cng.'iging ’Fniy, 
whose career can only go up. 

Spence and the Holiday Murders hy Mi¬ 
chael Allen (Walker, 17.1 papes. $7 95). 
Christmas is coming, geese ate getting fat, 
but not for the ptxir co|))>crs who have 
only three days to solve a murder if their 
pie IS to be mince, not humhJe The 
liec 22 victim is rich, voting, handsome 
Roger Parnell The man who has every¬ 
thing has faults too. Parnell is an utter 
bounder zoom-lens voycui, seducer of 
schoolgirls, possible blackmailer and 
shady business entrepreneur There aie, 
in point of fact, almost as many reasons 
to knock off Rog as there are suspects m 
his glossy, Sussexy village; they include a 
huffy M P , some mannish schwlmarms, 
a vengeful handyman and others with 
sound motives to bury the rake The pieces 
come together just in time for Detective- 
Superintendent Ben Spence. 38, to carve 
the g(X)se chez Ini Cambridge-educated 
Michael Allen. 39. has to learn to relax a 
bit to become a tiuc-blue murder master, 
but his Spence is a very grxxJ bet to re¬ 
turn to the scent of the crime. 

Some Run Crooked hy John Buxton Hil¬ 
ton (St Martin's; 192 papes. $7.95) Any 
place called the Peculiar Court of Peak 
Forest rates a detour for the tourist. It is 
also a three-star arena for murder most 
foul. The 300-year-old institution, which 
exists to this day in the dour reaches of 


northwest Derbyshire, is a kind of Gret¬ 
na Green where elopii^ couples can re¬ 
ceive a churchly marriage, no questions 
asked. Dispatched to the neighborhood to 
ask a lot of questions about an apparent¬ 
ly meaningless homicide. Inspector Ken¬ 
worthy of the Yard finds that he has two 
other unsolved killings to contend with. 
Each is worthy of a book in itself One 
bride-in-waiting was slain at Peak Low 
in 1758. another in 1940, and both have 
strong mythic and circumstantial links to 
the recent doing-in of young Julie Wim- 
pole There are no jollies here at the pub. 
The locals are a closcmouthed. close-knit 
lot, suspicious of outsiders for gixxl rea¬ 
sons ancient and modern. The story turns 
on the kind of inbred diabolism on which 
Shirley Jackson based The Lottery. Au¬ 
thor John Buxton Hilton. 57, a Derby¬ 
shire man with seven previous suspense 
novels to his credit, has a somewhat un¬ 
attractive deus ex mackintosh in Inspec¬ 
tor Kenworthy But Hilton knows the peo¬ 
ple and the terrain, and his story is as 
eerie as a North Country fog. and almost 
as satisfyingly impenetrable 

The Shallow Grave hy Jack S Scott 
(Harper & Row, I8H papes. $7 95). In an 
idyllic little village where nothing much 
has happened since the Normans passed 
through, Ellie Bcavis. an inolTcnsive spin¬ 
ster schoolteacher, turns up dead—coshed 
and strangled- and three months preg¬ 
nant. Her discovery by the local derelict, 
who bears the resounding name of Hen¬ 
ry St. Clare Rossiter, brings an irascible 
superintendent, a raunchy insiiector and 
a husky detective sergeant to the scene 
The cogitating coppers have their head¬ 
quarters at the While Swan pub, whose 
Mae Westerly landlady serves them food 
and drink as distracting as the sexual fan¬ 
tasies she stirs. For all their grogging and 
slogging, the coppers get nowhere, al¬ 
though it seems as if the vicai. the schcxil 
headmistress and the lordly tiamp know 
considerably more about Elbe than they 
will admit Then a C 5 note leads to a dou¬ 
ble-whammy denouement Jack .Scott, 53, 
whose notable previous mystery was The 
Bastard's Name Wa.s Bristow, stylishly 
evokes the mores, quirky souls and earthy 
argot of rural England The grave is .shal¬ 
low, but the plot runs deep 

Newsdeath by Ray Connolly (Aihene- 
uiii, 250 papes, $8 95) Fleet Street and 
Scotland Yard, antipodes of English en¬ 
ergy, collide and coalesce in Newsdeath 
The unnerving center of the story is an 
outfit called puma, which kills and kid¬ 
naps ad nauseam with the mindle.ss goal 
of waging war on the mass media in or¬ 
der, it says, to liberate the oppressed mass¬ 
es What might have been a silly or tire¬ 
some plot IS transformed by Author Ray 
Connolly into a taut and stylish story well 
marinated in the lore of newspaper city 
nxims and the Yard. Its anti-hero. John 
Huckleston. a.k.a. Huckle. stumbles 
ahead of the coppers in tracking down 
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the terrorist outfit that has London in a 
state of siege. Aided by his colleague and 
best pal, Winston Collins, a driven black 
re{»rtcr, Huckle unwittingly commits the 
ultimate journalistic crime of getting his 
own mug on Page One day after day. Of 
course he winds up stripping PUMA to its 
nasty bones Connolly, 37, a Fleet Street 
veteran, is a storyteller in the hard-boiled, 
sexy Los Angeles tradition, with saving 
Anglo graces Each ofhis dozen or so ma¬ 
jor characters is portrayed with insight 
and imagination, and the seamier side of 
London -and two of its two oldest pro¬ 
fessions—is limned with Hogarthian skill. 
Huckle and Winston should be a long- 
run team — MMuelDmunst 

Between Wars 

REFLECTIONS 

by Walter Benjamin; Ilarcourt Brace 
Jovanovich: 348pages; $12.95 

C ritic Walter Benjamin had no claims 
on fame and little influence during 
his lifetime. He committed suicide in Sep¬ 
tember 1940 at the Franco-Spanish bor¬ 
der when his exit visa was not accepted 
and he feared, as a Jew and socialist in¬ 
tellectual, forced repatriation to Germa¬ 
ny. His essays were not collected and pub¬ 
lished until 1955. Thirteen years later they 
were translated into English and ap¬ 
peared under the title Illuminations By 
that time. Benjamin had become a post¬ 
humous culture hero of Europe's new left 
Illuminations contained pieces on 
Kafka, Baudelaire, Proust, Brecht and the 
essay "The Work of Art in the Age of Me¬ 
chanical Reproduction.” In it Benjamin 
related the development of 20th century 
mass movements and the mechanical 
means of mass art. Consider his obser¬ 
vations on the film actor as a manipu¬ 
lated prop: “Let us assume,” he wrote, 
“that an actor is supposed to be startled 
by a knock at the door. If his reaction is 
not satisfactory, the director can resort 
to an expedient: when the actor happens 
to be at the studio again he has a shot 
fired behind him without his being fore¬ 
warned of it. The frightened reaction can 
be shot now and cut into the screen ver¬ 
sion. Nothing more strikingly shows that 
art has left the realm of the ‘beautiful sem¬ 
blance' which, so far, had been taken to 
be the only sphere where art could thrive. ’ 
Film making is a form of collage, and 
the beautiful semblance seems to have 
been an experience of wholeness that was 
missing from Benjamin's life. His back¬ 
ground was not suited for survival in the 
’20s and '30s. As a youth he had the ad¬ 
vantages that his father, a successful Ber¬ 
lin art dealer, could provide. Yet like so 
many young upper-middle-class intellec¬ 
tuals, Bepjamin rejected the very bour¬ 
geois values that had enabled him to loll 
around reading Marx, collecting rare first 
editions and traveling. He thought of him¬ 
self as a private man of letters, a scholar- 




Benjamfti shortly before suicide In 1940 

The streets bent to meet his perceptions. 

prince supported by stipends from his 
family Unfortunately his father's money 
was not always enough. Parental disagree¬ 
ments and later Germany's ruinous in¬ 
flation burst Benjamin's financial cushion 
and forced him to live by his pen He put 
the problem of freelancing succinctly 
when he wrote, “There are places in 
which I can earn a minimum and places 
in which I can live on a minimum, but 
there is no place where I can do both.” 

He tried in Moscow, Marseille, Paris. 
Naples as well as Berlin, cities whose tex¬ 
tures and pungencies he focused with as¬ 
tonishing force in his writings. Thirsty for 
experience, Benjamin became a passion¬ 
ate stroller-observer who conveyed the 
impression that the streets bent to meet 
his oncoming perceptions. His pieces 
about Europe's great cosmopolitan cen¬ 
ters contain the best writing in this trans¬ 
lation of Reflections The book is just that: 
reflections of a highly polished mind that 
uncannily approximate the century’s frag¬ 
ments of shattered traditions. 

Essays on surrealism, the mimetic fac¬ 
ulty, Brecht and the Austrian polemicist 
Karl Kraus support Hannah Arendt's 
claim that Bervjamin was the most im¬ 
portant German critic between the world 
wars. His romantic attachment to anar¬ 
chy and violence as messianic salvations 
may remind some readers of Norman 
Mailer at his steamiest Yet at times, Ben¬ 
jamin's insights cast prophetic shadows. 
On the effect of film and advertising, for 
example: “Before a child of our time finds 
his way clear to opening a book, his eyes 
have been exposed to such a blizzard of 
changing, colorful, conflicting letters that 
the chances of his penetrating the archa¬ 
ic stillness of the book are slight.’’ 


His advice to writers contains both 
wit and sober utility. “Avoid haphazard 
writing materials. A pedantic adherence 
to certain papers, pens, inks is beneficial 
.,. The more circumspectly you delay 
writing down an idea, the more maturely 
developed it will be on surrendering it¬ 
self. Speech conquers thought, but writ¬ 
ing commands it ... Never stop writi^ 
because you have run out of ideas. Lit¬ 
erary honor requires that one break off 
only at an appointed moment ... Avoid 
everyday m^iocrity. Semirelaxation, to 
a background of insipid sounds, is degrad¬ 
ing.” Benjamin ends his list with “The 
work is the death mask of its conception.” 
It is the perfect exit line for a man whose 
voice reaches us so many years after it 
wasstilled. — ttZ, Sheppard 
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FICTION; F inal Payments, Mary 
Gordon • Innocent ErCndira and 
Other Stories, Gabriel Garcia 
Mdrquei • Shosha. Isaac Bashevis 
Singer • The Execution of Mayor 
Yin, Chen Jo-hsi • The Left- 
Handed Woman. Peter Handke 
The World According to Garp, 
John Irving 

NONFICTION: A Place fur Noah. Josh 
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Best Seliers 

FICTION 

1 The Holcroft Covenant. Ludium 

<J last week) 

2 Bloodline. Sheldon (4) 

3. Scruples. Kraniz <1) 

4. Stained Glass, Buckley (2) 

5 The World According to Garp. 
Irving (S) 

6, Eye of the Needle. Eolleit (9) 

7. The Last Convertible, Myrer IS) 

8 Evergreen, Plain HO) 

9. The Women’s Room. French 
10 The Human Factor. Greene 16) 

NOieiCTION 

1 The Complete Book of Running, 

Ftxx 12) 

2 IfLifelsaBowlofCherries— 
What Am I Doing m the Pits?, 
Bombeck (2) 

3, Pulling Your Own Strings, Dyer O) 
4 My Mother/My Self. Friday 14) 

5. RN: The Memoirs of Richard 
Nixon, Nixon (5) 

6. A Time For Truth, Simon (10) 

7. Gnomes. Huygen & Poortviiel (7) 

8 Metropolitan Life, Lebowitz (8) 

9 Running and<6eing,5AeeA<in(ii$J 
10. Adrien Arpel’s 3-Week Crash 

Makeover/Shapeover Beauty 
Program. Arpel with Ebensteln 
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The Dissidents 

To ihe Editors: 

My heart ached when I read of the 
fate of Anatoli ^charansky and other So¬ 
viet dissidents [July 24|. Their only crime 
is the love of freedom. 

Caroiynn Calabro 
Reedley. Calif. 

The Shcharansky trial has proved 
again that Henry Kissinger s detente was 
a stillborn child. Previous Administra¬ 
tions did exactly what Christ warned 
against 2.000 years ago. Kissinger saw the 
Soviet wolf scrambling into a sheepskin 
and sat down to wait for it to eat grass. 

lj!on Rabinovw 
Honesdaie, Pa. 
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So President Carter should ‘choose 
carefully" whether or not he should pro¬ 
test the horrible persecution of Soviet dis¬ 
sidents and religious believers! 

Your advice to the Carter Adminis¬ 
tration brings to mind a famous quote 
from World War II; "They came after 
the Jews, and 1 was not a Jew, so I did 
not object. They came after the Catho¬ 
lics, and 1 was not a Catholic, so 1 did 
not object. They came after the trade 
unionists, and I was not a trade unionist, 
so 1 did not object Then, they came after 
me, and there was no one left lo object. " 

The Nazi persecution of Jews was “an 
internal matter" at first too. 

Judith HJerstedt 
Bothell, Wash. 

Is our country strong enough, brave 
enough and proud enough to cancel the 
Olympic Games in Moscow unless 
Shcharansky and Ginzburg are released? 

Harriet K. Flinn 
Los Altos, Calif. 


Using Young’s Quotes 

It is a strange paradox that President 
Carter, who came to power with the sin¬ 
cere and laudable intention of improving 


human ri^ts throughout the world, has 
through his U N. rejnresentative, Andrew 
Young (July 24i, almost certainly done 
just the opposite. 

Every dictator from Brezhnev to 
Amin will quote Young to justify the con¬ 
tinuation and perhaps the tightening of 
the suppression of his people. 

Frank Hawkins 
Amsterdam 

Ambassador Young was accurate; if 
we can't count “thousands" of political 
prisoners currently, we have only to go 
back through a decade or two of war pro¬ 
tests, civil rights activism and witch hunts 
of the House Un-American Activities 
Committee to accumulate that many. 

John S. Rigney 
Evanston, III. 

The best thing in US! foreign policy 
is Andrew Young. History will remember 
him as a brave, sincere and democratic- 
minded politician. Goon, Andy. 

Bengt Faglefelt 
Vara, Sweden 


The Cruel Necktie 

My gasping gratitude for your frank 
discussion on an outrageous instrument 
of sartorial masochism, the necktie (July 
24|. I’m sure the Supreme Court would, 
if asked, declare the necktie cruel and 
unusual punishment. 

Frank Powell 

Florence, Ala. 

As one whose neck is bitten by the 
clergyman's Roman collar, I can agree 
with those who sing Blest Be the Tie That 
Btndsl 

(The Rev.) John Cassidy 
IjOs Angeles 

Personally, I like neckties. As lo what 
you wear—well you can run around na¬ 
ked for all 1 care, just as long as you leave 
me alone. 

Joseph Rogers 
Bangor, Me. 


Th* Hot New Imports 

You call it the new wave of immi¬ 
grant entrepreneurs [July 241. If they have 
talent, it is talent we don't need. We don't 
need new restaurants for the rich, new fur¬ 
niture stores, new real estate companies, 
model agencies, etc. What we need are de¬ 
signers, engineers and shop managers 
who would make our industrial products 
more competitive with those of Japan and 
West Germany. We need talented teach¬ 
ers—on all levels. 

Carl Beer 
Sand Lake. N.Y. 

1 feel compelled to present my point 
of view to balance the biased final sen¬ 
tence—"When 1 meet a cynical guy in 
the y.S .I tell him: 'Why don’t you 
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of telecommunications technology. 

It will help change the tone of tomon'ow. 
It was made by Fujitsu. 



A single 0.1mm diameter glass fib er strand can accommodate tens of thousands of telephone channels. 


This is an optical fiber, a miracle 
glass thread almost as thin as a strand 
of your hair that’s going to change the 
very tone of tomorrow. It is the trans¬ 
mission path of a lightwave communi¬ 
cations system, a system in which the 
human voice, a TV signal, computer 
data, or any other kind of electric traffic 
is converted into an optical beam and 
shot across town or around the world at 
the speed of light. 

Because lightwave communications 
systems offer, in the same transmission 
line space as a conventional system, 


a capacity 500 times greater, they will 
have an enormous impact on tomorrow. 
They will greatly relieve the problem 
of telephone line congestion. They will 
make telecommunications systems 
more reliable and more economical 
than ever before. And they can only be 
made by a company with the technology 
of tomorrow. A company like Fujitsu. 

Fujitsu is Japan’s number one com¬ 
puter maker. Fujitsu is one of the world’s 
leading manufacturers of telecommuni¬ 
cations systems and equipment. Fujitsu 
is a major maker of semiconductors and 


other advanced electronic components. 
Fujitsu is a strong international pres¬ 
ence, with more than 32,000 employees 
operations all over the world, and 
annual sales of almost U.S.$2 billion. 
But more than all else Fujitsu is a com¬ 
pany of tomorrow. 

We at Fujitsu spend most of our time 
in tomorrow. It’s an exciting place, an 
untapped county of heretofore un¬ 
dreamed pKjtential. And with the tech¬ 
nology we are perfecting today we can 
take you there. 


Tomorrow is an exciting country. 
We can take you there. 


FUJITSU 


Fuiitsu Limited-Tokyo. Japan 








From Cinema to the Economy, TIME gathers the 
week's news in one convenient to read, quick 
to inform package. Every week, all year long. 
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go to England and Jive? You’ll come back 
a happy American.’ ” 

I am British and have lived in Amer¬ 
ica for the past two years. I have appre¬ 
ciated this experience. But when i return, 
I shall be able to say to any disunited 
English person, "If you had lived in 
America for two years, you would know 
how lucky you are to live in Britain.’’ 

Atison Cathles Hagen 
Aurora. III. 

1 came to America not as an entre¬ 
preneur but to make sure my children 
would be born American. This is by far 
the best place on earth to live and let live. 

Julio Florez 
Chicago 


Gateway to Peace 

1 have read your profiisal for the West 
Bank and Gaza lJuly 101 with great in¬ 
terest, and I consider your proposals high¬ 
ly useful as u basis for further peace ne¬ 
gotiations. In your proposals you state 
"that the Palestinians have a moral if not 
a juridical right to a homeland of their 
own." I do not agree to this formulation 
I consider that the Palestinians have a 
moral as well as a juridical right to a state 
of their own if they wish to exercise their 
right to self-determination 

1 fully agree with you that the capital 
of the new entity or slate should be East 
Jerusalem. Bntain's Lord Caradon has 
expressed his views on the future of Je¬ 
rusalem this way: "Two sister cities, with 
no barriers between them, with a new re¬ 
lationship of equality and mutual respect 
and cooperative understanding. The no¬ 
ble conception is that the Holy City should 
become not a barrier but a gateway to 
peace ’’ I agree with Lord Caradon. 

This new atmiwphere may develop 
over the Middle East and create the final 
reconciliation between Arabs and Jews, 
Therefore, to resolve the Jerusalem prob¬ 
lem is rather urgent 

Lieut General Odd Bull 
Asker. Norway 

Genera! Bull served as Chief of Staff. U.N. 
Truce Supervision Organization for Pal¬ 
estine 1963-70 and Executive Member, 
U.N. Observation Group in l.ebanon. 1958. 

Your proposed plan for the future of 
the West Bank and Gaza is jusl and sen¬ 
sible. Many thoughtful Israelis would 
probably accept it. But it will be rejected 
by the Palestinian oligarchy—-Arafat, Ha- 
bash and their cronies. 

The tragedy of the Palestinians—and 
the Israelis—stems from the fact that 
there is not a moderate Palestinian lead¬ 
er in sight. 

Michael Harsgor 
Tel Aviv 
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A Letter from the Publisher 

O n a clear cool day in 1926. a nine-year-old boy in short pants watched t 
Swallow biplane circle and land al his homelown airlield in Boise. Idaho 
It was the first plane he had ever seen close up. It was also the start of the firs 
permanent scheduled airline service in the U .S. More than half a century lat 
er. Time's Jerry Hannifin finally realired his childhood dream by flying a re 
stored Swallow. He has logged 2,550 hours in the air as a pilot, flying plane 
that ranged from a J-3 Cub to the Air Force's giant B-52G An unabashed aer 
ophile who has never let his faa license expire, Hannifin goes by a simpli 
credo i fly whenever 1 get the chance "He drew on his lifetime of enthusiatn 
-and his 32-year career at Timi as an aerospace expert—to file for oui 
cover story on the revolution in air travel. 

When Hannifin landed at Time in 
1946. he recalls, commercial aviation was 
still the domain of a few strong-willed and 
innovative men who ran their fledgling air¬ 
lines with a fierce competitiveness Among 
them was C E Woolman. who started Del¬ 
ta Air Lines with a pair of HufT-Daland 
crop-dusting airplanes in Georgia And 
Captain Eddie Rickenbacker—Hannifin 
calls him "great truly fearless and fascinat¬ 
ingly irascible”—who built Eastern Air 
Lines by flying DC-3s to remote East Coast 
outposts along what he called "Tobacco 
Road" routes Alexander G Hardy, former 
senior vice ptesident of National Airlines, 
once hid overnight at Hannifin's apartment 
during an industry feud Perhaps the most Hannifin after ft jhig a Swallow 
far-sighted of them all was Juan Trippe. 

first chief of Pan Am Recalls Hannifin; "He kept telling me. ‘We can make i( 
easier for jieople to fly in bigger airplanes.' " 

This week's cover story, written by AsstKiate Editor David B. Tinnin anti 
researched by Sue Raffety and Sandye Wilson, shows clearly that the indusirj 
has made flying easier—so easy, in fact, that many jets are flying at full ca¬ 
pacity and airports are overcrowded The airlines that Hannifin has covered 
for so long have grown into vast corporations, the executives he interviews 
these days arc members of a new breed, more sophisticated and less rambunc¬ 
tious than their predecessors, perhaps, but as competitive. For Hannifin, the 
romance of air travel has not been lost. Says he "There is still a grand sense ol 
freedom in the air." Must be. TiMt-'s Photographer Dirck Halstead averaged 
1.760 air miles a day for eight days to lake the color pictures for our story. And 
despite the crowds. Halstead still likes flying Jerry Hannifin understands that 
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A Ckiide to This Week's TIME 


COVER STORY: p. 34 With U.S. airlines and a few foreign 
carriers offering reductions of up to 50'^^. airfares arc the best 
bargain in an inflation-ndden global economy. So far this year, 
US. airlines have carried ISO million pa.ssengers. a Ib'v increase 
over last year and the largest gain in airline history Two weeks 
ago Eastern reached of capacity, meaning that all aircraft 
flying on major routes at peak periods were jammed. L ast month 
there were only seven unoccupied seats on all Pan Am planes ar¬ 
riving in the U S. from Europe and the Middle East In the first 
six months of IV78, the earnings of U.S. airlines jumped 16.3% 
and for the full year should hit a record of $1 billion 

WORLD: p. 8 Cyrus Vance flew off to the Middle East again 
last week, and this time even the cautiously optimistic Secre¬ 
tary of State conceded that his chances of achieving anything 
substantial were almost nil. Reason; the peace process, so care¬ 
fully nurtured by the U.S.. is one step short of total breakdown. 
Last week Egyptian President Anwar Sadat informed State De¬ 
partment Troubleshooter Alfred Atherton Jr, who was in the 
Middle East to prepare for the Vance visit, that Egypt would 
not participate in any new talks until Israel agreed to return its 
occupied territories. 

p. 9 From its birth in 1948, Israel has always maintained se¬ 
cret contacts with its Arab enemies, largely through Mossad, 
the intelligence service that has operated as a sort of under¬ 
ground diplomatic corps for the Jewish state Time has learned 
that these contacts between Israel and a number of Arab states, 
notably Morocco. Egypt and Saudi Arabia, bolstered Sadat's 
confidence and set the stage for his dramatic visit to Jerusalem 
last November, lamentably, a review of the secret diplomacy 
that took place before Sadat's visit indicates that his peace ini¬ 
tiative. which has now all but failed, very nearly succeeded 
p.lO For more than ten years, a pathetic Stone Age rebellion 
has flared in pockets across the tangled jungles and mountains 
of Irian Jaya. the remote and backward province of Indonesia 
that was once part of Dutch New Guinea Led by a handful of 
hard-core dissidents, mainly students and a few former gov¬ 
ernment officials, the guerrilla movement is backed by thou¬ 
sands of primitive tribesmen. Their goal; independence from 
Indonesian rule, which they have resented since Jakarta took 
over their country from the Dutch in 1963 
p.l3 There was color (and congestion) aplenty in Havana 
last week, as some 18,500 young leftists from 140 countries, 
attended by 1.500journalists and 13.000other visitors,crammed 
into the Cuban capital for the eleventh World Festival of 
Youth and Students The eight-day. $60 million propaganda 
orgy IS socialism's ideological equivalent of a global Scout 
jambt^ree. This year, as the festival was held for the first time 
in the Western Hemisphere. Cuban President Fidel Castro 
used the occasion to denounce, once more. U.S. "imperial¬ 


ism,” and to justify his country's interventions in Africa, 
p. 18 Two anniversaries will be celebrated in South Korea next 
week. One, a weeklong government-sponsored festival, will 
mark the 30th anniversary of the founding of the Republic of 
Korea in 1948. The other celebration, next Sunday, will be con¬ 
siderably more private. Somewhere in Seoul, in’ an unnamed 
church, Mrs. Lee Hee Ho will light five candles on a modest 
cake The guest of honor will be absent: Mrs. Lee’s husband is 
Kim Dae Jung, former presidential candidate against President 
Park Chung Hee, and now one of South Korea's two most prom¬ 
inent political prisoners (the other; Poet Kim Chi Na). Just five 
years ago this week. Kim Dae Jung was kidnaped from Tokyo 
by agents of the Korean Central Intelligence Agency. 

SCIENCE: p. 47 On their 46th day in orbit. Cosmonauts Vla¬ 
dimir Kovalenok and Alexander Ivanchenkov, who have been 
circling the earth aboard Salyut 6 since June 17, brought the 
total time they and their comrades have logged in space to 
22.504 hours That puts the Soviets ahead of the U.S for the 
first time since 1965, when American crews were following each 
other into orbit with clockwork regularity. The U S is not like¬ 
ly to regain its lead any time soon; no Americans will venture 
into the void again until the first orbital space shuttle flight, 
due in late 1979. 

UNITED STATES: p.20 It was one of the most mo- 1 
mentous votes in this session of Congress, and the outcome was | 
excruciatingly uncertain until the very last minute. Nearly ev- I 
cry member—413 out of 435—turned up to cast a vote on Pres¬ 
ident Carter’s request to end the 42-month-old embargo on arms 
for Turkey. Despite the narrow margin—208 in favor of lifting 
the embargo. 205 against—it was clearly a major victory for 
the President's foreign policy. Since the Senate had voted one 
week earlier to lift the arms ban. full-scale weapons transfers to 
Turkey can resume shortly. Washington expects that the Turks 
will reciprocate soon by allowing the U.S. to resume electronic 
monitoring of Soviet military activity from Turkish bases, which 
the Turks closed down three years ago. 

MUSIC: p. 46 Richard Sloltzman. 36, a short, engagingly boy¬ 
ish virtuoso who chose a solo career over an orchestra mem¬ 
ber’s seat, has an almost magical rapport with the clarinet. His 
recent sell-out appearance in the Mostly Mozart series at Man¬ 
hattan's Lincoln Center turned into a celebration of the clar¬ 
inet's possibilities. His Mostly Mozart success is by now stan¬ 
dard. Last year. Stoltzman won a $2,500 Avery Fisher prize for 
"exceptionally talented younger instrumentalists.” He has re¬ 
leased two solo albi^and ap|lj|}rmed as gi}f|t soloist with maty 
mapr'chd^ber ‘^oSj^. Nei^ear he will make his debut w||h 
fhe New York Philluirmoidc. 











Fill out this coupon 

and save a child 

Just by completing this simple questionnaire, you can befriend a needy child through Save the 
Children Federation. For only fifty-two cents a day, your money, combined with that of other 
sponsors, can breathe new life into an impoverished village... help hard-working people In their 
fight for dignity... turn despair into hope for a child who has known only disaster. Fifty-two 
cents may not buy much where you live. But for the poorest of the poor where the need is so 
desperate, it can work miracles. Tiirec 


My Name is:. 


Address. 


--.State—__Zip_ 

Teil us how you want to help, by answering these questions: 

aohical araa are K WmiM wmi iiira infnrmatlnn all 


. What geographical area are 
you interested in? 

Urgent need exists In all the areas listed below. Select an 
area, or let us assign a child where the need is greatest. 


□ Where the need 
is greatest 

□ Appalachia 
(U.S.) 

□ Bangladesh 

□ Chicano (U.S.) 

□ Colombia 


□ Dominican □ Inner Cities 

Republic (U.S.) 

□ Honduras □ Israel 

O Indian (Latin n Korea 

America) D Lebanon 

□ Indian (U.S.) □ Mexico 

□ Indonesia □ Rural South (U.S.) 


5. Would you like information about 
the child’s community? 

Several times a year you can receive detailed reports on 
the activities and projects being undertaken in the com¬ 
munity to benefit your sponsored child. Would you like to 
receive such information? 

□ Yes □ No 

6. How do you wish to send your payment? 


2. Any sex or age preference? 

If so, our personnel who are familiar with conditions in 
the area you have chosen will select a child in accordance 
with your wishes. 

□ Boy □ Girl □ No preference 

Age □ 4 to 7 □ 8 to 12 d No preference 


3. Would you like a picture of your 
sponsored child? 


□ Monthly, $16 

□ Quarterly, $48 

Enclosed Is my first payment: $_ 


U Semi-annually, $96 
□ Annually, $192 



7. Do you wish verification of Save the 
Children Federation credentials? 

Save the Children Is indeed proud of the handling of its 
funds. An exceptionally large percentage (78.1%) of 
each tax deductible dollar you donate Is used for direct 
aid and supporting program services. Due to volunteered 
time, labor and materials, your donation pro¬ 
vides your sponsored child with benefits 
worth many times your total gift. An Inform¬ 
ative annual report and audit statement 
are available upon request, 
a Yes a No 

8. Would you rather make a 
contribution than become 
i sponsor of an individual 
child at this time? 

□ Yes, enclosed Is my 

contribution of $_ 

□ Check here for general in¬ 
formation about our unique 
programs tor aiding impov¬ 
erished children. 

YOUn SPONSORSHIP 
PAYMENTS AND 
CONTRIBUTIONS ARE 
INCOME TAX DEDUCTIBLE. 
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On the Verge of Stalemate 

Another Vance mission, but the peace process is near breakdown 


C yrus Vance flew off to the Middle | 
East again last week. This time. | 
the ever cautious Secretary of 
Slate conceded that his chances 
of achieving anything substantial were 
almost nil. Reason the peace process, 
so carefully nurtured by the U.S. is one 
step short of total breakdown Last week 
Egyptian Preside’nl Anwar Sadat in¬ 
formed Slate Department '['roubleshooter 
Alfred Atherton Jr. that Egypt would 
not participate in any new talks until 
Israel agreed to return the wcupied ter¬ 
ritories. Meeting Vance at the Tel Aviv 
airpxjrl, Israeli Foreign Minister Moshe 
Oayan sounded an encouraging note 
when he said Tn order to get a set¬ 
tlement, everyone, every party, has to 
make compromises and concessions " 
Washington had been fully aware of 
Sadat's dismay at the outcome of the For¬ 
eign Ministers' meeting at Feeds Castle 
last month Matters worsened when Pre¬ 
mier Menachem Begin rejected Sadat's 
discreet suggestion that Israel might re¬ 
turn Saint Catherine's monastery and El 
Arish, the capital of the Sinai, to Egypt 
as a token of gotid will Begin seized on 
the propxjsal. which Sadat had never in¬ 
tended to be publicized, as an opportunity 
for public defiance. "Nobody can get any¬ 
thing for nothing." said Begin. Sadat, em¬ 
barrassed. accused Begin of deliberately 
sabotaging the pieace talks. 

Until Sadat's flat veto on further talks, 
Vance had hoped to meet with Dayan and 


1 his Egyptian counterpart, Mohammed Ib- 
I rahim Kamel, at the LFS watch station 
m the Sinai and had even hop>ed that the 
Defense Ministers of both sides would at¬ 
tend Sadat had insisted all along that 
there must be "new elements" from Is¬ 
rael before Egypt would piarticipate in 
more talks Washington expxjcied that 
Dayan's hint at Leeds that Israel would 
be amenable to discussing ‘territorial 
compromise" in the West Bank would be 
sufficient. Instead, Sadat denounced the 
concept as fraudulent and negative. The 
Egyptian President's tough stand stunned 
the Carter Administration. "We are very 
disappointed." declared State Depart¬ 
ment Spokesman Hodding Carter. After 
talking over the situation with President 
Carter. Vance announced that he would 
go to Jerusalem and Alexandria anyway 
in hopes of achieving a “belter under¬ 
standing of where we stand." 

High-level officials in Washington be¬ 
lieve that there are a number of reasons 
why Sadat decided to dig in his heels. In 
addition to his deep personal antipathy to¬ 
ward Begin. Sadat has grown increasingly 
impiitient over Israeli stalling and U.S. re¬ 
luctance to put forth a plan of its own, 
which Cairo thinks would serve to pres¬ 
sure Israel into some concessions. The 
most important factor, however, is be¬ 
lieved to be a new Saudi Arabian cam¬ 
paign for Arab unity, aimed at reconcil¬ 
ing Sadat and Syrian President Hafez 
Assad, who broke with Egypt over Sa¬ 


dat's visit to Jerusalem last November 
A few hours after Atherton left the 
Egyptian .summer capital of Alexandria 
last week, Saudi Crown Prince Fahd ar¬ 
rived there for talks with Sadat. His aim 
was to persuade Sadat- and later Assad 
— to meei during the fast of Ramadan 
(which began last week) in Medina, a suit¬ 
able holy place for a brotherly reunion 
The plan calls for Jordan's King Hussein 
to join them there Thus, by early Sep¬ 
tember. when the Arab Foreign Ministers 
are scheduled to meet in Cairo, the 
groundwork would have been laid for an 
Arab summit to follow. 

T he split among the confrontation 
slates never sat very well with the 
Saudis, though they adopted a 
wait-and-see attitude toward Sa¬ 
dat's peace initiative. As hopes for prog¬ 
ress diminished, the Saudis—who give 
financial support to both Egypt and Syria 
—decided that the time had come to 
press for unity. They reasoned that be¬ 
fore the Arabs could hope for a stronger 
American participation in shaping a Mid¬ 
dle East settlement, it was necessary for 
Syria and Egypt to present a united front. 
The political significance of a Sadal-As- 
sad reconciliation would not be lost on 
Israel, and it would enable King Hus¬ 
sein to enter the taHis to help solve tlje 
Palestinian question. A united Ajfab 
front- of course, also involves the po¬ 
tential for concerted economic pressure 
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on the U S. to pressure Israel in turn. 

In an interview with TiMt Correspon¬ 
dent Dean Brelis last week. Egyptian For¬ 
eign Minister Kamel insisted that Sadat's 
decision does not mean the collapse of 
his peace initiative. “(But] we do not feel 
that negotiations arc an end in them¬ 
selves." he said. “We think that negoti¬ 
ations should lead to something construc¬ 
tive and positive, and on this we might 
differ from the U.S. approach." Kamel 
added that he had mentioned to Ather¬ 
ton that "this approach of trying to find 
where the Israeli proposal of self-rule and 
the Egyptian proposal for the West Bank 
and Ga/a have common grounds will lead 
to nothing The philosophy and objectives 
of both proposals arc totally contradictory 
and opposite. The Israeli proposal of self- 
rule is based on the continued Israeli oc¬ 
cupation of the West Bank. Our proposal 
is based on IU N Security Council Res¬ 
olution! 242. and the starting pmnt is 
withdrawal. I told them it is like saying 
that there is a resemblance between a co¬ 
bra and a ga/elle ” 

For their part, the Israelis were over¬ 
joyed by Washington's e.xpressed "disap¬ 
pointment" with Sadat and what they per¬ 
ceived to be the onus being put on Egypt 
for scuttling the peace talks. "The truth 
that Israel is not intransigent has begun 
to dawn," proclaimed Begin But the Pre¬ 
mier's ebullience was not shared by some 
Other members of his Cabinet, notably 
Defense Minister Erer Wei/.man, or by 
his top intelligence officials, who see Be- 
gin's handling of the negotiations as inept 
and dangerous. 

Most observers believe that neither 
Egypt nor Syria is in any military posi¬ 
tion to mount a new war any time soon. 
But Washington does not altogether rule 
out that possibility or the likelihood of 
new Arab economic pressure. Thus Vance 
hopes to leave Israel for Alexandria with 
some promise of flexibility that he can 
present to Sadat. Failing that, the U.S. 
fety soon have to lay its own cards on 
tHe Wble—in the form of a Washington 
plan for peace. ■ 
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Isra^i’s Secret (pOTtacts 

Behirid-the-stenes meetings set the stage for Sadat s initiative 

T he “spirit of Jerusalem" has disap- Libya on July 19, i977, thereby setting 
peared; the peace initiative launched off the brief border war in which a train- 
by Egyptian President Anwar Sadat when ing camp at Oasis Gianibub near the 
he made his historic trip to Jerusalem last Egyptian border was destroyed. 
November has all but failed. The tragedy Sadat quickly signaled his apprecia- 
is that it very nearly succeeded lion for Jerusalem’s warning. On July 14, 

This is one conclusion that can be he had declared that Egypt would not es- 
drawn from a review of the secret diplo- lablish diplomatic relations with Jerusa- 
macy that took place immediately before lem for at least five years after a peace 
Sadat's visit. From its birth in 1948. Is- treaty was signed. Two days later, after 
raci had always maintained secret con- Egyptian intelligence had confirmed that 
tacts with its Arab enemies, largely the Israeli information was correct, he 
through Mossad. the intelligence service announced: “Egypt is ready to sign a 
that operated as a sort of underground peace treaty with Israel that will guar- 
diplomatic corps for the Jewish state antee Israel her place in the area." It was 
TiMb has learned that these contacts a momentous change, perhaps the first 
between Israel and a number of Arab step toward his trip to Jerusalem four 
states, notably Morocco. Egypt and Sau- months later 

di Arabia, bolstered Sadat's confidence The Israelis responded to the Arabs' 
and set the stage for his peace initiative, gratitude by sending newly appointed 
The following narrative is based on Foreign Minister Moshe Dayan on a 
Time's reporting from several of the round of secret visits to Middle Eastern 
nations involved: capitals. Premier Menachem Begin had 

Perhaps the most crucial single event come to power a month earlier vowing 
in the secret diplomacy of this period was that Israel would retain the West Bank 
the decision by the Israeli government in and Ga/a, Arab lands captured during the 
July 1977 to advise Egypt, Sudan and Sau- Six-Day War of 1967. Nonetheless, the 
di Arabia of some important information fact that he had agreed to warn Sadat 
that Israeli intelligence had learned and the other mixlerate Arab leaders of 
namely, that leftist Arab extremists, impending danger gave them the feeling 
trained in Libya and supported by that that Begin had the .stature and the cour- 
country's radical leader. Colonel Muam- age to make significant concessions in 
mar Gaddafi, were plotting to overthrow peace negotiations 
the moderate governments in Cairo. During the next four months, Dayan 
Khartoum and Riyadh Acting on the in- flew incognito to many Muslim countries, 
formation provided by Israel, those gov- He met at least twice with Jordan's King 
ernments quickly arrested a number of Hussein and Egyptian officials and three 
the plotters Sadat went further he limes with King Hassan II of Morocco, 
launched heavy commando raids against He also met twice with the Shah of Iran. 
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who had taken an active role in trying to 
encourage a Middle East settlement. 

The center of this diplomatic activity 
was Morocco, which has had close but se¬ 
cret relations with Israel since 1962. In 
the summer of 1976, while Sadat was vis¬ 
iting Rabat. King Hassan invited Yitzhak 
Rabin, then the Israeli Premier, to make 
a secret trip to Morocco. During the en¬ 
suing visit, Hassan urged Rabin to ne¬ 
gotiate directly with the Egyptians, and 
said that he would try to arrange a meet¬ 
ing. Rabin, who is well known for his war¬ 
iness and caution, was delighted. “There 
are many issues," he assured the King, 
“that can be solved in direct, face-to-face 
negotiations." 

Rabin’s optimism was bolstered by 
the fact that for about two years Wash¬ 
ington had been arguing that Sadat would 
welcome some kind of rapprochement 
with Israel. According to Jerusalem 
sources, Secretary of State Henry Kissin¬ 
ger told Israeli leaders; “Egypt’s interests 
are in the West and not in the East. There 
is a lot of attraction for the E^ptians in 
the Libyan desert. There is oil, there is 
almost no population, and there is the 
coastline.” 

A t their summit meeting near Rabat, 
Hassan urged Rabin to begin by 
meeting quietly with the Saudis, who 
bankroll the Egyptian economy With Ra¬ 
bin’s approval, Hassan then proceeded to 
arrange a rendezvous in Morocco between 
the Israeli Premier and Saudi Arabia’s in¬ 
fluential Crown Prince Fahd. Fahd 
agreed to the meeting, but a week before 
it was to take place, in early 1977, the Sau¬ 
dis canceled it without explanation. 

Although the Rabin-Fahd meeting 
was aborted, the Premier’s mission to Mo¬ 
rocco led directly to a series of sessions be¬ 
tween top-level Egyptian and Israeli in¬ 
telligence officials in Rabat. By the time 
the Israelis learned, through intelligence 
sources in Libya, of the radical Arab plot¬ 
ting against &dat and the other moder¬ 
ate Arab leaders, Menachem Begin had 
become Israel’s Premier. Begin ordered 
Israeli Intelligence Chief Yitzhak Hoffi 


to fly to Morocco to deliver the informa¬ 
tion directly to his Egyptian counterpart. 
General Mohammed Shoukat. 

It was against this background that 
Dayan in late July set forth on his od¬ 
yssey to Muslim capitals in search of a 
peace formula. Dayan assured his Arab 
hosts that the Begin government was 
prepared to make more “generous com¬ 
promises" than previous Israeli govern¬ 
ments. He specifically told the Egyptians 
and other leaders; "We are ready to 
transfer the airbase at Sharm el Sheikh 
to the U.N. and keep some civilian in¬ 
stallations there for a limited period. 
We are ready to restore your sovereignty 
over all of Sinai and to put our set¬ 
tlements in the Rafah area under your 
flag. We suggest small Israeli civilian 
settlements [in Sinai] instead of army 
installations. The buffer zone between 
the two armies in Sinai should be en¬ 
larged so that there will be no chance 
of a future confrontation.” 

Dayan also offered significant conces¬ 
sions on the West Bank and Gaza. Israel 
would agrw to a declaration of princi¬ 
ples involving the future of these occu¬ 
pied territories and the 1.1 million Pal¬ 
estinians living there. He said that Israel 
would agree not to annex those areas, not 
to establish any more settlements there 
once a joint declaration had been 
achieved, and to maintain only enough 
military force there for its own security. 
He added that the Begin government 
would be prepared to accept a West 
Bank administration composed of Israeli 
and Jordairian representatives and local 
Palestinians. 

Coming as they did on the heels of Is¬ 
rael's much appreciated intelligence tip 
to Egypt. Dayan’s proposals may well 
have persuaded Sadat that a dramatic trip 
to Jerusalem could bring a quick end to 
the 30-year Middle East impasse. 

Alas, this did not come to pass. What 
went wrong? Dayan apparently promised 
more than the Begin government was 
willing or able to deliver. Even thot^ 
he acted in good &ith, the Foreign Min¬ 
ister may have mlsinter^eted Bt^’a in-’ 


tendons or miscalculated Um new Pre¬ 
mier's fiexiUlity. B^mnd that, it now 
seems clear that, when they finidly met. 
Begin and Sadat neither liknl nor under- 
sto^ each other. Right from .[he bqtin- 
ning the misundersundings were appar¬ 
ent. Sadat, for example, said in Jeruulem 
that the last Israeli settlement in the Si¬ 
nai should determine the Israeli bmder 
of the buffer zone. The Begin ^vemment 
interpreted this, or chose to interpret it, 
as a green light to expand the Sinai set¬ 
tlements before a peace agreemmt hod 
been concluded. When the Israelis began 
leveling land for enlarging the settlements 
last January, Sadat became furious at 
what he considered bad faith on Begin’s 
part. The Israeli Premier, in turn, was an¬ 
gry at what he took to be Egypdan du¬ 
plicity in demanding a reduction of the 
buffer zone. Some of the confiision could 
perhaps have been cleared up by a care¬ 
ful rereading of the transcript of the pri¬ 
vate talks between Sadat and Begin in Je¬ 
rusalem. Unfortunately, no record was 
kept of those meetings. 

O ther grievances quickly developed. 

The Israelis were angered by Salt’s 
invitation to the Palestine Liberation 
Organization to attend the Cairo peace 
talks in December. The Egyptians were 
enraged when the Israelis, afler declaring 
that they would recognize Egyptian sov¬ 
ereignty over all the Sinai, later insisted 
that the airbases and Jewish settlements 
there must remain under Israeli control. 

By mid-January, when an Impatient 
Sadat abruptly broke off the political 
talks in Jerusalem, the promise of a 
sudden peace was dispell^. Gone too, 
so far as anyone knows, were the secret 
negotiations that had contributed so much 
to the only serious peace initiative 
between Arabs and Israelis in a long 
time. ■ 








The New Blood Feud; Arab vs. Ara b 

A deadly struggle ranges from Paris to Pakistan 




"We don't know quite where it's going French escorts was killed. In the return I 

to lead, but there's blood allover the place. " fire, an Iraqi security man was fatally Pales 

wounded. Three Iraqis were arrested. Araf 

S o said one bewildered State Depart- ► In Beirut, a Palestinian Jeep carrying erate 

ment diplomat last week, comment- a .50-cal. machine gun sprayed the Iraqi Sabi; 

ing on an unprecedented and frightening embassy. No one was hurt, but in north- Abu 

display of Palestinian terrorism—directed ern Lebanon. Palestinian factions battled he h 

not against the Israelis but against broth- in a running fight that by week's end had knov 

er Arabs. The blood feud involved a long- taken a reported 37 lives. 1976 

running quarrel between Palestinians >■ In Karachi, two armed men rode up to non 

loyal to Palestine Liberation Organization the Iraqi consulate general aboard a mo- Nida 

Chairman Yasser Arafat and Iraqi- torcycle. One of the two was bayoneted a 19' 

backed “rejectionists.' who believed that by a Pakistani policeman The other, cap- Fiun 

the P.L.O. leader was soft on Israel. tured after a brief shootout, confessed that died. 

Within a seven-day » r . r i 

period, reactivated P.L.O. ^ *4 " 19 I IH 

nit teams launched as- ' ■; I 

saults that left four people Iwlc i' I' 

dead and eleven more I ^ 

wounded in a number of 

cities. In return. Palestin- f ,1| 

ian enemies of Arafat ^ 

attacked the P.L.O. office fly- ^ f 

principal deputy on the s'** 

Continent and his assis- 

tant. At week's end there r' I * f"'' ; 

were no signs that ^ 1 . ‘ T j 

bloodletting — g ^ . 

and no answer as to 
what effect it would have 

on the Middle East peace- ^ jjH^BnPUH 

making process. 

Highlights of the sev- 
en-day battle: 

In Palestinians ^jHlIlllllllllite 

tossed a hand grenade be- 

neath the limousine of JT 

Ambassador Taha J 

Ahmed Daoud outside his 

embassy in Kensington. Cu m are draw n during shooto ut sc ene at Iraq i emtiassy In Paris ____ 

Daoud. luckily, was inside A war with goal- " If someone pulls out your eye. pull out both his eyes 
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the embassy, bidding his 
staff farewell before leaving for reassign¬ 
ment in Saudi Arabia. London police ar¬ 
rested two Palestinian grenade tossers. a 
man and a woman. 

► In Paris, two gunmen who had stuffed 
grenades and guns beneath their raincoats 
bluffed their way into the Iraqi embassy. 
They whipped out the weapons, but one 
of the two. after tossing a grenade, un¬ 
accountably dashed away and disap¬ 
peared. His companion took nine employ¬ 
ees hostage and held them for eight hours 
Once again the gunmen's target escaped: 
Iraqi Ambassador Mundir Tawfik Wan- 
dawi was at the Elys6e Palace bidding 
French President VaWry Giscard d'Es- 
taing farewell before he too de{»ned for 
a new assignment. After an eight-hour 
vigil, the Palestinian was persuaded to re¬ 
lease his hostages and surrender. As he 
w^ being led away from the embassy by 
ffolice, an Iraqi security agent opened 
pointblank pistil fire at him. The Pales¬ 
tinian was hit in the thigh, and one of his 


he had been sent from Beirut to murder 
Consul General Naji Zain Din and had 
picked up his weapon and instructions 
from Palestinians in Pakistan. 

► In Paris. pro-Iraqi Palestinians struck 
while Arafat was in Havana attending a 
Cuban-sponsored world youth festival 
Storming Arab League headquarters on 
Boulevard Haussmann. two gunmen shot 
their way into the offices of the P L.O 
One of them killed E/zedin Kalak. 40. a 
close friend of Arafat's, as well as Ka- 
lak's assistant. Hammad Adnan. 

► In Islamabad, finally, two pro-lraqi 
gunmen launched an attack on the Icftal 
P.L.O. office that killed three Palestinians 
and a Pakistani policeman. 

To observers of the Arab world, it was 
no great surprise that Iraqi diplomatic 
missions figured so centrally in the bloody 
raids. Iraq's fanatic Baathist government 
rejects.any negotiations whatsoever with 
Ismel, Baghdad was annoyed when the 
P.L.O. in May decided to suspend iu Leb¬ 


anon-based military operations against . 
Israel.* In response, the Iraqis shut down 
P.L.O. weapons factories in the country 
and reportedly intercepted shipments itf 
arms and medicines from China intend-. 
ed for Arafat's troops. 

Ir^ has also become a sanctuary for 
Palestinian rejectionists who believe that 
Arafat's stance toward Israel is too mod¬ 
erate. The principal fedayeen rebel is 
Sabiy Khalil Bana, 40. whose code name 
Abu Nidal means Father of the Struggle; 
he heads a dissident Palestinian group 
known as Black June, after the month in 
1976 when Syrian forces invaded Leba¬ 
non and fought the Palestinians. Abu 
Nidal. whose terrorist credentials include 
a 1973 attack on a Pan Am jet at Rome’s 
Fiumicino Airport in which 34 people 
died, is under a P.L.O death sentence for 
, *' disobeying orders. Last 
week's senes of attacks 
suggested that the P.L.O. 
intends to wi^ out Abu 
Nidal and strike back at 
the Iraqi regime that sup- 
ports him. “If someone 
. pulls out your eye, pull out 

> both his eyes." said Ara- 

' fat in authorizing the hit 

! teams. "This is the only 

^ language these people will 

■ understand " 

B Britain and France 

Br look somewhat different 

M approaches to the lerror- 

ism that afflicted their cit- 
ies. After investigating 

two earlier killings—the 
■liBIH murder of former Iraqi 

Premier Abdel Razak 
Nayef last month and the 
^H^BBB, shooting of P.L.O. Repre- 
BPV w sentative Said Hammami 
W M VI January -British au- 
Kiuw f thorities decided that 

__ Iraqi agents were deeply 

seyes " involved, and that Bagh¬ 

dad was using its embassy 
and airline to import weapons and kill¬ 
ers. The Foreign Office as a result ordered 
home seven Iraqi diplomats and four oth¬ 
er nationals. In retaliation, eight British 
diplomats and two other nationals were 
banished from Baghdad 

The French response was more mut¬ 
ed Iraq is now the largest supplier of 
French oil after Saudi Arabia French 
sales to Baghdad surpass S400 million a 
year, including a recent contract for 36 
Mirage F-l jets. On the ground that the 
three Iraqi guards who shot at the Pal¬ 
estinian kidnaper were diplomat,s, and 
thus immune from prosecution under the 
1961 Vienna Convention. President Gis¬ 
card merely ordered them home on the 
first available plane. ■ 


*Noi eveiy fedayeen unit Mlowed suit Last week 
the leftist Populai Front for the Liberation of Pales¬ 
tine eljimed responsibility for a bomb tHat exploded 
in a Tel Amv marketplace, killing one and wound¬ 
ing 49 In retaliation. Israeli jets bombed Palestinian 
camps in Lebanon, causing heavy casualties. 
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DIPLOMACY 

Mad at Moscow 

A challenge to the pro-Soviets 

F or years, ihe v-atchall interiiaiional 
slogan of "non-alignment" often 
meant maligning the West and lining up 
behind Moscow Many Third World 
members of the global Non-Aligned 
Movement have sixviali/.cd m denounc¬ 
ing U S imiierialism and promoting an¬ 
ticolonial national liberation struggles 
—all the while nu/./iing up to the U.S.S R 
like a pack of ideologically affectionate | 
bear cubs In Belgrade last week, at a i 
meeting of 86 non-aligned foreign min- j 
isters from Afghanistan to Zambia, that | 
trend was seriously challenged for the first | 
time in the movement's 17-year history | 
The ministers, who met for six days | 
in the Yugoslav capital, veered off into I 
sundry regional disputes involving Viet j 
Nam v,r Cambodia. Somalia v.v Ethiopia I 
and Monx;co vs Algeria. But the mam 
focus of debate was the meaning and pur- | 
pose of non-alignment- -in the face of re- i 
cent Soviet encrixichmenls in Africa and ! 
elsewhere. A surprising number of Third | 
World states singled out the new encrnic.s ! 
of non-alignment Russia and Cuba i 
Yugoslav President Josip Bro/ Tito, | 
a founding father of the movement, led i 
off with a warning aimed at Mtxscow and 1 
Havana: "We are witnessing attempts to | 
establish in the vitally imp»,Mtant regions i 
of the non-aligned world, primarily in Af¬ 
rica. new forms of colonial presence."' 
Other moderates lashed out more direct¬ 
ly Cuban mischief in Africa, said Egypt's 
Minister of Slate for foreign Affairs Bou¬ 
tros Gall, threatens "to bring the cold war 
to the heart of the African comment and 
transform our movement into a new are¬ 
na for ideological conflicts." i • 

Havana s delegation defended its one- | 





i Cuban President FWel Castro 


i Fidel’s Festival 

! Flogging the U S. once more 

T ' he Occh girls sported distinctive red- 
and-whiie jumpers, the Poles, whose 
national colors the Czechs had appro¬ 
priated, came decked out m red and 
khaki There was color (and congestion) 
aplenty m Havana last week, as some 
18,500 young leftists from 140 countries, 
attended by 1.500 journalists and 13.000 
other visitors, crammed into the Cuban 
capital for the eleventh World Festival 
I of Youth and Students. The eight-day. 
i $60 million propaganda orgy is socialism's 


-l .-A-.. ^ , ..y,. 

I periaiism international Tribunal. A panel 
3 of eight “judges,” headed by Uruguayan 
I Physician Hugo Villar. heard scores of 
I witnesses reel off accusations—some old, 
K some true, many distorted or false 
—against the CIA One star witness was 
Philip Agee, a former CIA agent now 
turned professional anti-agency muckrak- 
er Other witnesses related details of a 
1962 CIA poisoning scheme (during a time, 
admittedly, when the agency was indeed 
plotting to assassinate Castro), and of 
anti-Castro execution plots fomented as 
recently as 1976 m Mexico City. (The 
CIA calls the allegations of a Mexico 
City plot “absolutely untrue. ’) The main 
impact of these exposes on spectators 
was widespread narcolepsy, they were 
occasionally awakened by brisk applause 
from the army of Communist and Third 
World reporters breatheJessly covering 
the pseudo event 

A t times, sivialist solidarity wore a lit¬ 
tle thin Castro himself delivered an 
early tongue-lashing of the Communist 
Chinese, who had Iwycotted the festival. 
He castigated Peking for "insane polit¬ 
ical conduct." "repugnant betrayal of the 
cause of internationalism." and "perfid¬ 
ious. base arguments" against Cuba. The 
last, presumably, was a reference to Pe¬ 
king's sharp denunciations of the Cuban 
military presence in Africa 

Other issues also threatened the mood 
of solidarity. Some British delegates want¬ 
ed to question the 1.000 Russians at¬ 
tending the fe.stival about Soviet human 
rights infringements, rather than cause 
an embarrassing fuss, they refrained. 
West German delegates split on the is¬ 
sue of how to deal with East Germany's 
imprisonment of Author Rudolf Behro. 
Albania and Cambixlia failed to send del¬ 
egations. At the last minute. North Korea 
also bowed out. probably to avoid 
taking sides in the long-standing Sino- 


way interpretation of non-alignment to 
the hilt Insisting that the .Soviet Union 
is the "natural ally " of the non-aligned 
world. Foreign Minister Isidoro Malmier- 
cu Peoli accused Egypt and the others of 
“incredible insincerity" for comparing 
Cuban expeditionary forces to colonial 
mercenaries of the past Malmierca de- , 
fianlly pledged that Havana's '"inleina- i 
tionalist assistance" would continue to 
flow to Angola and E ihiopia. 

To prevent a devastating open split 
between pro-Moscow "piogrcssives " and 
Western-oricnicd "conservalives," the 
conference went into overtime for 24 
hours to haggle over a final compromise 
document. In the end. the ministers issued 
another ritual condemnation of imperial¬ 
ism But pro-Soviet members were forced 
to go along with another clause condemn¬ 
ing superpower ' hegemony." widely in¬ 
terpreted as a code word for Soviet expan¬ 
sionism. As one moderate delegate put it. 
"We criticized United States adventurism j 
in Viet Nam in its day—now we criticize 
Soviet adventurism in Africa " ■ 


j ideological equivalent of a global Scout 
I jamboree This year, as the festival 
1 was held for the first time in the West- 
I ern Hemisphere. Cuban President Fidel 
Castro used the occasion to denounce, 
once more, the multifarious evils of 
U S "imiterialism.' 

Castro had spent two years planning 
the event, one of the few socialist spiec- 
laculars that offer the younger generation 
a gotxl time He also saw the festival as 
a gtxxl place to justify his country's in¬ 
terventions in Africa His policy needed 
1 a bit of bolstering, to be sure at a non- 
' aligned Foreign Ministers summit in Bel¬ 
grade last week, some delegates attacked 
Mivscow and Havana—rather than West- 
j ern imperialism—-as the current threat 
! to Third World neutrality. 

As Angolans. Russians. Mexicans. 

I Britons. Vietnamese and even a 400- 
I member U.S delegation trooped into Ha¬ 
vana for singing, dancing, stadium pag¬ 
eantry, rap sessions and some frolicking 
on Cuba's beaches, they faced an ad¬ 
ditional event: the Youth Accuses Im- 


Soviet rift. 

Apart from the hot air. both politi¬ 
cal and real (Havana broiled under daily 
90" F temperatures), festival delegates 
seemed to gel what they most wanted: 
some sightseeing and some fun Reported 
Time Correspondent Richard Wcxzdbury 
from the Cuban capital: “Flags and 
Christmas lights adorned the streets, and 
at night the broad Malecdn. Havana's 
wean-front drive, was festive with danc¬ 
ing There were cultural and sporting 
events scheduled at almost every hour, 
from aquatic festivals to theatrical 
exhibitions to a Soviet-Cuban boxing 
match (the Cubans won). Restaurants 
were so crowded that they occasionally 
ran out of food, and there were a few 
other problems. Some members of the 
U S. delegation, for example, naively as¬ 
sumed that Cuban restaurateurs accepted 
credit cards and traveler's checks. Not 
so; the Americam visitors were told to^ 
keep their capitalistic devices to theifir"^ 
selves, that in Communist Cuba the p6l- 
icy was cash only." • *, 










' SOVIET uKHON ' ' ' ‘ ^ 

Just an Ordinary Couple 

■ - —. . . . . 

A Siberian honeymoon for Christina and Sergei 

S eeking to learn more about 
her new husband's country. 

Christina Onassis recently ask^ 
a friend. “Who is I!)ostoyevsky? ' 

One wonders what the great Rus¬ 
sian novelist, a master of morbid 
psychology, would have made of 
last week's strange marriage in 
Moscow Would he have found a 
chapter in The Possessed for im¬ 
pulsive. dark-eyed Christina. 27. 
the twice-divorced, jet-setting 
daughter of the late shipping ty¬ 
coon Aristotle Onassis? Would 
another Karamazov brother have 
emerged from his reflections on 
her spouse. Sergei Kauzov, 37. a 
former sales representative of Sergei and Christina exchange wethEngrbigs 




shipping comnaiinity. they are uncerta)n 
what impact the marriage will have on 
the S500 million Onassis fleet, in which 
Christina has a 48% interest. (The 
rest is held by the Monte Carlo- 
based Alexander Onassis Founda¬ 
tion, which is run by a troika of 
Ari's cronies.) About 90% of the 
fleet’s tanker business involves the 
transportation of Saudi Arabian 
oil. The anti-Communist Saudis 
may be reluctant to renew their 
charters in the future and would 
have no difficulty in finding re¬ 
placements for the Onassis fleet. 

Family sources discount ru¬ 
mors that the Greek government 
will nationalize the Onassis hold¬ 
ings to forestall a Soviet take-over, 
but they are nonetheless worried 
about what the Rus»ans might do. 
“They are sure that one day the 




(p 



The happy couple, flanked by a Greek diplomat and the groom’s mother, during ceremony at Moscow wedding paisc* 



the Soviet ship-chartering agency 
Sovfracht? 

Conceivably. Dostoyevsky 
might have been intrigued by the 
circumstances of the wedding it¬ 
self, which, as Greek newspapers 
reported with some acidity, was 
“short, simple and cheap " It cost 
S2.15. The couple pulled up to a 
Moscow “wedding palace" in a 
battered, lemon-yellow Chevy 
Nova lent by a Greek diplomat. 

As a piano and string quartet 
played Mendelssohn s Wedding 
March, they entered a dark-pan¬ 
eled chamber. The bride and 
groom promised Klara Remesh- 

kova, the equivalent of a justice Mr, and Mrs. Kauzov, a ll smites, hoad for thohooeymoon 

of the peace, that they would pre- A promise to stand together in love and sorrow. 


of the peace, that they would pre- A pron 
serve their love for all their lives, 
be faithful and loyal and stand together 
in love and sorrow. 

With Remeshkovas admonition to 
Sergei ("Wherever you go. do not forget 
your homeland.') ringing in their ears, the 
newlyweds made their way down a red 
carpet, accompanied by the recorded 
i^nds of church bells, to their honey¬ 
moon car. a cream-colorcd Volga sedan. 
Christina, who was wearing a violet print 


dress, nearly stumbled before getting into 
the Volga, which Sergei had trouble start¬ 
ing. Finally the couple managed to pull 
away to face their incongruous future. 

A throng of Western newsmen and 
Soviet reporters (who have yet to report 
the big event in Moscow's Rus^n-lan- 
guage papers) looked op a’^ tlw riei^yw|ptfa, 
departed. The wedding ItiOlf ula^’alteno- 
ed by only eleven gdeHts, none of wluipii 


s romance will be over, and what 
Jthen?" says a family friend. “Will 
s the Soviets brainwash Christina or 
"somehow confiscate her property? 
They arc afraid the Soviets will 
swallow her up.” 

The newlyweds gave no sign 
that they were troubled by the 
speculation After a couple of qui¬ 
et days in the Moscow Intourist 
hotei. they prepared to depart for 
a Siberian honeymoon at Lake 
Baikal and the town of Magadan, 
the site of several Stalin-era pris¬ 
on camps Afterward, the couple 
will share a 2/^-room flat with Ser¬ 
gei's mother until they buy an 

_apartment of their own. Christina 

says that she will assume the qui¬ 
et life of a Russian housewife and 
start a family. "I don't know why report¬ 
ers want to find out something spectac¬ 
ular about Christina and me." says Ser¬ 
gei. who earns $ 120 weekly tutoring pupils 
in English. "We are just ordinary people." 
Perhaps so. But it remains to be seen how 
long Christina, who longs fbr some pba^' 
and quiet, will be able to stand 
peace and quiet she uiikcty to get dwiiM 
t^long,,coldMo»6pw*«j^. 




BRITAIN 


The Undeclared Campaign 


Neck-and-neek jockeying for an autumn election 


T he posters that sprang up across Brit¬ 
ain last week showed long lines at an 
unemployment office and carded a sting¬ 
ing mes^e: tABOUR ISN’T working. 
The posters drew howls from ruling La¬ 
bor Party benches in the House (rf Com¬ 
mons—thereby letting the opposition 
Conservatives know they had struck a raw 
nerve or two. The Tones had fired the 
first salvo in an undeclared campaign for 
the election that Prime Minister James 
Callaghan is expected to call some time 
in the autumn. 

The five-year Labor government 
mandate does not run out until October 
1979, but as Parliament adjourned last 
week, the campaign lines were clearly 
drawn. Both of Britain’s major parlies* 
expect the election to be fought primar¬ 
ily over economic issues. 

The signboard assault made clear that 
Tory Leader Margaret Thatcher intends 
to make much of Britain's unemployment 
rate, now at 5,6% and rising. The To¬ 
ries are heavily banking on polls show¬ 
ing that Britons, for the first time in a 
decade, appear to be more worried about 
joblessness than inflation. To be sure, 
the Conservatives will also hit hard on 
the theme that consumer prices have 
doubled after four years of Labor gov¬ 
ernment. Meanwhile, the prim Mrs. 
Thatcher will keep up the brisk ideo¬ 
logical tone she has given to Conservative 
policy since she took over as leader in 
1975. Says she: “This will be a water¬ 
shed election. The basic issue is liberty 
vs. collectivism." 

Laborites will answer that Britain is 
returning to better economic times—and 
ask whether it will continue to do so un¬ 
der Tory rule. Thanks in large part to 
North Sea oil, and despite the unemploy¬ 
ment problem, Britain has steadily 
I climbed out of its economic morass of 
three years ago. Prime Minister Calla- 
! ghan feels his government deserves the 
credit. One of his last acts before Par¬ 
liament recessed was to secure endorse¬ 
ment of a 5% suggested national limit on 
wage increases. Previous Labor-inspired 
wage guidelines have been instrumental 
in reducing Britain’s inflation rate to 
7.5%, from the 26% of 1975. 

A lthough some venturesome bookies 
rate the Conservatives as 6-to-4 fa¬ 
vorites, most opinion polls show the two 
parties running virtually neck and neck; 
this is a triumph of sorts for Labor, which 
two yean a^ was trailing by 22 points. 
A key question for the governmwt, how¬ 
ever, is the ftiture electoral fate of the fel- 
tering Liberal Party, whose 13 M.P.s pro- 

'Currtnt ttsndii^ in Uie Houw: Lstx)r, 30S wals; 
CouMvuivst, 2M; Llbenls, 13; Scottish Nstlon- 
•Ulls,lll<iOKn,22. 


vkJed the margin of victory for Labor 
on numerous key votes in the 635-seat 
Commons. Last week the Liberals were 
dealt a staggering blow outside Parlia¬ 
ment (see following story), which 
made their balloting prospects look 
even bleaker. If the Liberals lose more 
ground, most of their disaffected sup¬ 
porters are expected to back the Con¬ 
servatives. Says one Labor M.P.; “The 
Tories have only to hold their own vote 
and pick up two out of five Liberal votes, 
and they’ve won.” 

So close is the election race that, in a 
departure from tradition, the personalities 
of the competing leaders will make a sig¬ 
nificant difference. With his avuncular 
“Sunny Jim” image, Callaghan still ranks 
six points ahead of Thatcher in the popu¬ 
larity polls, although lately she has im¬ 
pressively narrowed the gap. 

In head-to-head parliamentary de¬ 
bates, some of which are now nationally 
broadcast on BBC radio, the Prime Min¬ 
ister has consistently outpointed his Tory 
challenger. As if in recognition of a tough 
election fight ahead. Callaghan has be¬ 
gun to launch a few harpoons at his 
rival. Borrowing from Dryden’s Absalom 
and Achitophel, for example, the Prime 
Minister has scoffed at Thatcher in the 
Commons as “Stiff in opinions, always 




CaRaghaapRicMBBattedtowslUr 

Harpoons/hm an awncularfavorite. 


Thatch w hotdtng haW of a pound n o te 

Howls from Labor benches in Commons. 

in the wrong;/ Was every thing by starts, 
and nothing long” Thatcher, who can 
indeed be starchy at times, gave an un¬ 
inspired response to that pointed sally, 
in which she dismissed as “a little op¬ 
timistic” any hopes of hearing “an in¬ 
tellectual argument” from Callaghan. 
Tory backbenchers listened in uncom¬ 
fortable silence. ■ 

Dark Episod e_ 

Jeremy Thorpe is charged with 
conspiracy to murder 

L ooking pale and drawn, the former 
leader of Britain’s Liberal Party was 
driven last week to the police station in 
the small Somerset town of Minehead. A 
court clerk asked whether his name was 
John Jeremy Thorpe. The answer was an 
all but inaudible “It is.’’ Following a hear¬ 
ing that lasted a scant 21 minutes, the 
slight, dapper Thorpe, 49. was released 
on $10,000 bail after being formally 
charged with conspiracy to murder. The 
alleged target: Norman Scott, 37, a down- 
and-out male model who 2'/i years ago 
publicly claimed that he and Thorpe had 
had a homosexual relationship The stun¬ 
ning legal action presented Britons with 
their greatest political scandal since the 
Profumo sex-and-national-security ex¬ 
pose of I %3 

Thorpe had denied Scott’s original ho¬ 
mosexuality charge, hut he shortly re¬ 
signed as head of the Liberal Party, al¬ 
though he continued to serve as M.P. for 
North Devon However, Scott also com¬ 
plained of a death threat, and police start¬ 
ed a further investigation. 

Charged with Thorpe last week were 
David Holmes, 46, a Manchester finan¬ 
cial consultant and former deputy trea¬ 
surer of the Liberals, and George Dca- 
kin, 35, and John Le Mesurier, 44. both 
business associates of Holmes’. All four 
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Poisoned Suburb 


Two years after, the core of Seveso is dead 

T he streets today are still sealed behind I occur have I 
a high fence of yellow plastic panels, tion. Fear ol 


Former UbTal Leader Jeremy Thorpe _ 

A dog was shot, and a mode! threatened. 

had been under investigation since Oc¬ 
tober 1977, following the public confes¬ 
sion by a former airline pilot, Andrew 
Newton, 33, that he had been offered 
roughly $10,000 by a nameless "promi¬ 
nent Liberal” and friend of Thorpe’s to 
murder Scott and thus silence the claims 
of homosexual liaison. Newton had been 
sentenced to two years in prison after 
shooting Scott’s dog and threatening the 
indigent model. 

At the time of his trial, Newton main¬ 
tained that Scott had been blackmailing 
him. After his release from prison in July 
1977, however, Newton claimed that his 
run-in with Scott was actually the result 
of a ‘ contract" to murder the man. The 
only reason that Scott was not dead, said 
Newton, was that “1 couldn't go through 
with it.” Although Newton’s confession 
was considered suspect by many, it was 
enough to set the police digging further 
in the direction of Thorpe’s chum. David 
Holmes, who had admitted to paying 
Norman Scott $7,000 in hush money be¬ 
fore Britain’s February 1974 general elec¬ 
tions, allegedly "without the knowledge ” 
of Thorpe. 

Questioned by reporters at the time 
of Newton’s revelation, Thorpe flatly 
denied any involvement in a murder 
plot. Now the looming agonies of a trial 
can only add to the political and emo¬ 
tional demolition of a once ebullient man 
who. just four years ago. was one of the 
fastest rising stars on the British elec¬ 
toral scene. In the 1974 elections, Thorpe 
brought the Liberals to their highest lev¬ 
el of popularity in many decades. For 
both party and politician, the road has 
led downhill ever since. Last week’s 
events made that path look much, much 
steeper. ■ 


I a high fence of yellow plastic panels, 
like a Berlin Wall of environmental quar¬ 
antine Every 20 feet a posted sign warns: 
CXINTAMINATED AREA. NO ADMITTANCE. 
Some of the telephone lines leading to the 
shuttered houses lie slack in lush sum¬ 
mer growths of hydrangea that bloom un¬ 
attended. But no matter, because the 
phones never ring any more. Two years 
after the disaster known as “Italy’s Hi¬ 
roshima." the core of Seveso is a dead 
community, and no one knows when—if 
ever—it will become habitable again. 

A parliamentary investigating com¬ 
mittee has issued a damning report on It¬ 
aly's worst ecological disaster. On July 10, 
1976, an explosion at the Swiss-owned 
Icmcsa chemical plant discharged a thick 
white cloud of dioxin, one of the dead¬ 
liest known poisons, over some 4,000 acres 
of the small industrial suburb 13 miles 
north of Milan. As the poison settled on 
homes and gardens in the following days, 
thousands of pets died, crops were infect¬ 
ed and hundreds of people developed nau¬ 
sea. blurred vision and. especially among 
children, the disfiguring sores of a skin 
disease known as chloracne 

T oday, according to the report, a five- 
mile wedge of Seveso has been suc¬ 
cessfully detoxified, at a cost of $32 mil¬ 
lion, by government teams that cleared 
and buried entire acres of plants and even 
topsoil. Most of the 736 residents who 
were originally evacuated have been able 
to return to their homes, but 285 are still 
locked out of a 215-acre area enclosed by 
the yellow fence. That inner bulls-eye re¬ 
mains blighted by concentrated "leopard 
spots” of contamination and continues to 
defy all attempts at purification. “It may 
be a wasteland forever—we just don’t 
know what to do,” admits a committee 
member. Even total incineration of the 
entire area has been rejected for eradi¬ 
cating a poison 1.000 times more toxic 
than strychnine. 

The committee report spares almost 
no one who was involved in the disaster. 
The operation of the plant, owned by the ; 
Swiss firm Givaudan of the Hoffmann- 
La Roche chemical and pharmaceutical 
group, was unsafe to begin with. Com¬ 
pany officials waited 27 hours after the ac¬ 
cident before notifying municipal officials 
of the danger. Even then, city and pro¬ 
vincial administrators were slow to re¬ 
spond. In separate judicial actions, in fact, 
ten local officials face possible charges of 
dereliction of duty. 

Miraculously, the contamjnation has 
caused no known human death thus far. 
All but two of the 187 children initially 
stricken with chloracne have recovered, 
and delayed-action c gi es that continue to 


occur have been responding to medica¬ 
tion. Fear of other aftereffects, however, 
has infected the people psychologically. 
Medical researchers are concerned that 
the dioxin could have serious future ef¬ 
fects on the livers of those exposed to it. 
Soon after the explosion. 33 pregnant 
women underwent therapeutic abortions 
for fear of malformed births. Since then 
the birth rale in Seveso has dropp^ 
sharply. Building Contractor Ugo Basil- 
ico, 41, father of a six-year-old son, ex¬ 
plains the sad reason why “I thought it 
was about lime we had another child, but 
the doctor says better wait a while. If you 
have a baby with some defect, the baby 
is there for life ” 

Refugees from the forbidden zone 
have been relocated in temporary accom- 
mixlalions near by, compensated for lost 
properly and produce, and promised new 
houses equal to those they abandoned. 
The process has already cost Givaudan 
$11 million. Even so, says Housewife Ca- 
terina Rivolta. 54. “‘I’d give anything to 
move back My husband and I saved for, 
16 years to buy our home Nothing will 
ever replace it ” 

The main lesson of Seveso is that by 
their very freakishness, modern techno¬ 
logical accidents raise clouds of mystery 
and uncertainty that last longafter the ini¬ 
tial misery. As Basilico says, weighing the 
future of his town and the future health 
of his son: “Even the professors don’t 
know They forecast They warn. They 
show concern. But they don’t know.” ■ 
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SOUTH KOREA 

^ Anniversary for Dissent 

The wife of Kim Dae Jung hones her own skill for protest 


comes up with. Meanwhile both sides 
have adopted a “you first" attitude that 
will make a cease-fire difficult to achieve. 
As guerrillas under his command blew up 
a vital water line in northern Namibia, 
SWAPO Leader Sam Nujoma declared that 
"prospects for free, fair and democratic 
elections are increasingly doubtful, if not 
untenable ’ Until South Africa confines 
its 10.000 or so Namibian troops to their 
bases, stud Nujoma. he will not order his 
guerrillas to lay down their arms The 
South Africans retorted that there could 
be no confinement or withdrawal until a 
cease-fire had been arranged 

U nder the peace plan, both the South 
Africans and SWAPO would have to 
release all their Namibian political pris¬ 
oners. South Africa has teen holding 
about 400 nationalists in its jails, and some 
700 SWAPO dissidents, held by Tanzania 
and Zambia as a favor to Nujoma. have 
recently teen set free. In both groups, 
there are men who pose serious threats 
to the inarticulate and unpredictable Nu¬ 
joma. 49, who has failed to e.xcite either 
Western or African leaders. Among them. 
Andreas Shipanga. a former SWAPO in¬ 
formation officer released from a Tan¬ 
zanian prison, who formed the swapo 
Democrats in opposition to Nujoma last 
month, and Herman Toivo Ya Toivo, 
one of SWAPO’s founders, who has teen 
in the South African maximum security 
prison on Robten Island for the past 
ten years Toivo. popular with the Ovam- 
! bo tribesmen who constitute the bulk of 
I SWAPO membership, is no friend of Nu- 
joma's "His big problem is that he is no 
longer a major force within the coun¬ 
try," says Shipanga "He has teen too 
long on the outside and too reluctant to 
go back except at the end of a gun He's 
afraid now of fighting an election be¬ 
cause he knows he will lose " 

That pessimistic appraisal of Nujo- 
ma's prospects is shared by some U S. 
diplomats, who believe that fast-moving 
developments have "outstripped" the 
guerrilla leader's capacity to deal with 
them. Indeed, virtually every Namibian 
political group is now so ridden with fac¬ 
tions that, in the words of a US. of¬ 
ficial, "you'd have to be a fool to predict 
the outcome ’ of any future election 

Nevertheless, an air of cautious op¬ 
timism prevailed in Washington last 
week Buoyed by the recent agreement 
between Zaire and Angola to re-estab¬ 
lish formal relations and cease their bor¬ 
der fighting. U S officials are still hop¬ 
ing that a peaceful solution in Namibia 
could have some direct influence in point¬ 
ing the way to a resolution of the Rho¬ 
desian crisis. “The situation is just about 
as good as could be expected,” a State 
Department specialist remarked last 
week. 'In fact, we've made more prog¬ 
ress than we thought possible 15 months 
ago." Those who favor an end to the 
strife in Namibia were hoping that prog¬ 
ress would continue. ■ 


T wo anniversaries will be celebrated in 
South Korea next week. One, a week- 
long government-sponsored festival, will 
mark the 30th anniversary of the found¬ 
ing of the Republic of Korea in 1948. The 
other anniversary celebration, next Sun¬ 
day. will be considerably more private. 
Somewhere in Seoul, in an unnamed 
church, Mrs. Lee Hee Ho will light five 
candles on a modest cake. The guest of 
honor will be absent. Mrs. Lee's husband 
is Kim Dae Jung, former presidential can¬ 
didate who ran against President Park 
Chung Hee, and now one of South Ko¬ 
rea s two most prominent political pris¬ 
oners (The other: Poet Kim Chi Ha.) Just 
five years ago this week, Kim Dae Jung 
was kidnajied from Tokyo by agents of 
the Korean Central Intelligence Agency. 
After an international outcry, he was re¬ 
leased to his family five days later. "Once 
home," recalls his wife today, he began 
■‘a fresh start as a freedom fighter for Ko¬ 
rea. That IS an occasion well worth cel¬ 
ebrating with a cake." 

Kim has paid the price of the fight. 
After signing a 1976 manifesto denounc¬ 
ing Park's regime as a “one-man dic¬ 
tatorship that continues to trample on 
human rights," he was sentenc^ last 
year to five years in prison. Since then, 
illness (severe neuralgia in Kim's waist 
and left foot) has caused the government 
to move the dissident to Seoul National 
University Hospital His accommoda¬ 
tions there are pointedly comfortable—a 
15-ft. by 15-ft. room with bed, sofa, West¬ 
ern-style bath and even air conditioning 
—but the prison-like atmosphere persists. 


He is allowed no newspapers.. radio or 
TV. and at least ten guai^ are posted 
in the hall outside round the clock. Twice 
daily, his wife rides to the hospital in a 
small black car to deliver home-cooked 
meals to him aneJ spend hours talking 
with him. At home, she cares for their 1^ 
year-old son and Kim’s two sons by a pre¬ 
vious marriage. Neither of the elder sons 
can find a job because of their father's 
reputation. 

The bitter turn in her husband's life 
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does not surprise Lee Hee Ho.* Once, as 
the daughter of a South Korean Meth¬ 
odist doctor, she seemed destined for a 
quieter life. After graduation from Seoul's 
prestigious Ewha Women's University, 
she studied sociology at Scarritt College 
in Nashville, Tenn., and returned to Ko¬ 
rea to join the staff of the Y.W.C.A. But 
when the devout young Methodist wom¬ 
an met the fiery Roman Catholic poli¬ 
tician, the possibility of a sedate future 
was foreclosed. “Once married to Kim 
Dae Jung." she reflects, "peace was all 
but gone from my life." Indeed, just ten 
days after their wading in 1962, Kim was 
arrested and jailed for a month on charg¬ 
es of conspiring against Park. 

During her husband's most recent tri¬ 
al, Lee Hee Ho honed a sharp skill for pro¬ 
test that stayed just^inside the law. Once 
she and wives of fellow defendants (>arad- 
ed along a street near the courthouse, their 
mouths sealed with black-tape crosses. 
For another session. Lee and her sister 
spouses marched again, each sporting a 
parasol inscribed in Chinese characters: 
restore democracy Park's regime kept a close 
watch. His agents, she says, "have become 
such a fixture in my life that I would al¬ 
most miss them if 1 didn't see them.” 

W hile her husband lies recuperating 
in the hospital (he has just finished 
Toynbee's complete A Study of History), 
fellow dissident Kim Chi Ha is kept in 
solitary confinement at Seoul's West Gate 
Prison, where he too is reading heavily: 
Gibbon’s The Decline and Fall of the Ro¬ 
man Empire. Seoul’s National Council of 
Churches estimates that in }aUs around 
the country at least 200 citirens are po¬ 
litical prisoners, including 106 students. 
A recent distinguished addition to the ros¬ 
ter: English Literature Scholar Paik Nak 
Chung, who earned a year in jail for trans¬ 
lating a book called Dialogue with 800,- 
000.000 People, a volume the courts felt 
was favorable to Chinese Communism. 

President Park argues that such re¬ 
pression of criticism is necessary to dem¬ 
onstrate South Korea’s unity in the face 
of her aggressive northern neighbor. But 
Lee Hee Ho is concerned about North 
Korea in another way. "We have to re¬ 
store democracy here and to achieve a 
clean image for our country as soon as pos¬ 
sible,” she told Time last week. “Once 
the South becomes a dictatorship like the 
North, how many of us—let alone for¬ 
eigners—would find it worth giving up our 
lives to defend it'?" 

Both Lee and her husband neverthe¬ 
less worry about President Carter’s pledge 
to withdraw U S. troops from South Ko¬ 
rea and wonder why the U.S. has not spo¬ 
ken out more firmly on human rights in 
their country. "Tell me," she asked a 
visitor last week, ‘why does President 
Carter remain so touchy about the Soviet 

« nion on human rights—and so silent 
ouL^th Korga?" __5, 

j *ln South Korea, wive* keep (heir mai^n name* 
['ailWrinarnaBe 


INDONESIA 


A Burgeoning Rebellion 

Bullets and bombers vs. bows and arrows 

F or more than ten years, a pathetic I donesians. afli 
Stone Age rebellion has flared in I tect their acet 


r Stone Age rebellion has flared in 
pockets across the tangled jungles and 
mountains of Irian Jaya. the remote and 
backward province of Indonesia that was 
once part of Dutch New Guinea. Led by 
a handful of hard-core dissidents, mainly 
students and former government officials, 
the guerrilla movement is backed by thou¬ 
sands of primitive tribesmen, many wear¬ 
ing only penis sheaths and arm^ with 
bows and arrows, stone axes, and dag¬ 
gers made from the leg bones of casso¬ 
waries. Their goal, independence from In¬ 
donesia. whose rule they have resented 
ever since it began in l%.L when Jakar¬ 
ta took over their country from the Dutch. 

Until this spring Indonesian censor¬ 
ship made sure that little was known in 
the outside world of this obscure nation¬ 
alist struggle on a primitive island with a 
population of barely a million. The In- 
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A bitter wai^against brown colonialism. 


donesians. after all. are anxious to pro¬ 
tect their access to Irian Jaya's consid¬ 
erable natural resources, including nickel, 
copper, tin and oil (7% of Indonesia's dai¬ 
ly prixluction). Last April, though, Jacob 
Prai, self-styled president of the provision¬ 
al government of West Papua, crossed the 
border into Papua New Guinea and met 
Australian journalists. He revealed the 
surprising dimensions of his movement. 

Prai, 36, a former law student at Cen- 
dcrawasih University in Jayapura, the 
capital of Inan Jaya. said he leads an 
army of 2,000 full-time soldiers and 8,(XX) 
civilians. In the past two years, he 
claimed, his troops had killed 3.515 In¬ 
donesian troops. But he admitted the price 
was high: 5.629 Irian villagers and sol¬ 
diers killed. Said one Australian journal¬ 
ist. who spent two weeks with Prai on 
patrol: "With bows and arrows, bush 
knives and the intense loyalty of local vil¬ 
lagers, the movement appears to have 
routed the Indonesian military from a vast 
jungle area of the country . and become 
a permanent focus for national unity ..." 

A month later, rebels managed to cap¬ 
ture three top Indonesian officials when 
their helicopter was grounded. The reb¬ 
els demanded $400.(X)0 in ransom, the re¬ 
lease of jailed symp>athi?£rs. and an in¬ 
ternational conference to discuss indepen¬ 
dence The Indonesians turned them 
down, but all efforts to locate the hos¬ 
tages have failed so far In the meantime, 
the Indonesians have increased their 
search-and-destroy operations, sending 
nearly 1.000 refugees flying across the bor¬ 
der to Papua New Guinea. 

F or the first time, the rebels have suc¬ 
ceeded in becoming something more 
than a minor nuisance to the Indonesians. 
Diplomatically, for instance, they pose 
problems. Papua New Guinea Prime 
Minister Michael Somare. anxious not to 
offend the Indonesians, carefully refrains 
from supporting the rebels even though 
they are fellow Papuans. Still, if Somare 
cannot control rebel activity on his side 
of the border, there is a risk that the In¬ 
donesians may launch a major clean-up 
on Papua New Guinea M>il 

Australia Ux) seeks to avoid new 
strains in its relations with Jakarta But 
Australia's Ministci for Foreign Affairs. 
Andrew Peacock, met with Slenator John 
Glenn and U.S Slate Department offi¬ 
cials during the independence celebration 
of the StilomoM Islands last month, and 
they agreed that both nations should urge 
restraint on Indonesia Such concern was 
summed up by the Canberra Times: 
"Small insurgencies of this sort have 
shown a historical tendency to grow and 
develop into menacing confrontations, of 
which recent history is redolent. " ■ 







States 


The Right Thing for America 

Carter needed lots of G.O.P. help to win the House vote on arms for Turkey 




I I was one of Ihe most momen¬ 
tous votes in this session of 
Congress, and the outcome was 
excruciatingly uncertain until 
the very last minute. Nearly ev¬ 
ery member—413 out of 435 
—turned up to cast a vote on Pres¬ 
ident Carter's request to end the 
42-month-old U.S. embargo on 
arms for Turkey. The ban had in¬ 
furiated the Turks and weakened 
the southern flank of NATO. 

Whether or not Carter would suc¬ 
ceed in persuading Congress to lifl 
the emtorgo was seen as a major 
test for his Administration. 

As the House vote began, the 
cumulative tally flashed electron¬ 
ically on two of the chamber's 
walls. Soon the legislators were on 
their feet, shouting, jeering, laugh¬ 
ing. The Count was almost a lie: 

203 for maintaining the arms ban 
and 202 for lifting it. 

The balloting was not over, 
however. Both Democrats and 
Republicans surged into the well 
of the House, trying to get the at¬ 
tention of the presiding officer. 

Don Fuqua of Florida. A key 
handful of them had not yet vot¬ 
ed. and others were ready to 
change their voles. Roars greeted 
a fudden change in the wall tally, 
it was now 204 to 202 against Car¬ 
ter's request. But then four more 

members voted and the count Foea reu nited: Wright ( rig ht), Bradema* (2nd from left) _ 

shifted dramatically. 205 to 205 no, on aye—and it was a victory/or the Administration 


shifted dramatically. 205 to 205 Qj/no, 
Republican backbenchers 
started chanting- “Tip' Tip' Tip' Tip!" 
They were daring Speaker of the House 
Thomas ("Tip") O'Neill to break the tie 
and rescue the President, his fellow Dem- 


matched him; the tally was now 206 
to 206. 

Now G.O P. chiefs swung reluctantly 
I back into action. They resented the idea 


ocrat But O'Neill remained silent, doing ! that they would have to rescue Carter, 


nothing. Not only was he deeply commit¬ 
ted to the embargo but also he was fu¬ 
rious at the Adminisiiation for the dis¬ 
missal of his old friend. Robert F. Griffin, 
from the General Services Adminisira- 


but (hey were acting at the request of a 
rather extraordinary Carter ally: none 
other than Gerald R. Ford, their onetime 
House comrade and President for 29 
months, who lost to Carter by only y/t in 


tion. Other Democratic leaders, however, | the 1976 election. Responding to the 


were frantically mobilizing suppori--for 
opposite sides Indiana's John Brademas. 
the Democratic whip and a leader of the 
pro-Greek lobby, was fighting to keep the 


GO.P. leaders' promptings. Republican 
Richard Schulze of Pennsylvania signaled 
that he was changing his vote. The clerk 
of the House then cried. "Off no. on aye " 


I Despite the narrow margin, it 
;was clearly a major victory for 
; President Carter's foreign policy. 
'Since the Senate had voted one 
week earlier to lift the embargo,, 
full-scale arms transfers to Turkey 
can resume shortly. The embargo 
originally had been imposed to 
pressure the Turks to withdraw 
their troops from Cyprus, which 
they had invaded in 1974 to pro¬ 
tect the island’s Turks from the 
Greek majority. But the arms ban 
accomplished little except to dam- 
age Turkey’s ties to NATO and ag¬ 
gravate the country's domestic po¬ 
litical instability 

In a statement following the 
House's action. Carter praised the 
"bipartisan, statesmanlike recog¬ 
nition that the lime has come to 
turn a new page in our relations 
with the countries of the eastern 
Mediterranean . . (It) is a crucial 
step toward strengthening the vi¬ 
tal southern flank bf NATO" 
Washington expects that the 
Turks will reciprocate soon by al¬ 
lowing the U S. to resume elec¬ 
tronic monitoring of Soviet mil- 
ilai7 activity from Turkish bases, 
which the Turks closed down 
three years ago. 

The victory, repi^rts Timk 
C ongressional Correspondent 
Neil MacNeil. came only after 

_some important private maneu- 

ion. vering by Jim Wright. Although 
he personally favored keeping the 
embargo against Turkey, he fell that as 
Democratic leader he must back the Ad¬ 
ministration’s pro-Turkey policy. First he 
tried to draft a compromise acceptable to 
Brademas and others who favored Greece 
rather than Turkey. Brademas agreed to 
a one-year suspension of the embargo if 
Turkey would take positive steps to end 
the Cyprus stalemate The President re¬ 
jected that, however, arguing that it 
“would be like putting the Turks on pa¬ 
role. It would offend them. ” 


embargo. At this point, he had a lone vote | To jeers, laughter and applause, the tally 


in reserve. Opposing him was Democratic 
Floor Leader James Wright of Texas, who 
had already used up most of the "sleep¬ 
ers" he could call on to vote for the re¬ 
sumption of arms sales to Turkey. Brade- 
mas played his last card and Wright 


shifted again: 207 to 205. The pro-Carter 
forces finally had taken the lead, and af¬ 
ter one more member's aye. the chairman 
brought down his gavel with a whack and 
declared the final vote: 208 in favor of lift¬ 
ing the embargo. 205 against. 


M jm m right then started searching for 
MJA#some formula (hat could satis- 
Wgwmfy both the President and a 
• « House majority. The result was 
the bill passed last week. Similar to the 
Senate version, it alibws the President to 
end the embargo if he certifies that Tur¬ 
key "is acting in good faith to achieve a 
just and peaceful settlement of the 




priil problem.” The President must report 
to Congress every 60 days on progress to¬ 
ward a Cyprus solution. 

Wright began calling several dozen 
Democratic Congressmen to enlist their 
support. He said later, “A lot of them 
wanted the lifting of the embargo to pass, 
but they didn't want to vote for it." With 
an election only three months away, most 
Congressmen preferred not to antagonize 
the influential Greek lobby. But by the 
time the issue hit the House floor. Wright 
had a list of 16 Democrats whom he could 
call on if necessary to back the President 

Carter, meanwhile, had been doing 
some phoning of his own and was star¬ 
tled by what he found. Of the 30 back¬ 
benchers with whom he talked, ten said 
their vote depended upon what Wright 
did. This persuaded Carter to endorse the 
Texan’s new compromise. 

Undoubtedly, the most important call 
Carter made was to Gerald l-'ord. 'Tm in 
trouble on lifting the embargo Can you 
help.’ " asked the President. "Yes I will. " 
replied F-ord, whose defeat in the 1976 
election was partly owing to Carter's at¬ 
tacks on him for opposing the Turkish em¬ 
bargo. Ford went to work on G O P Con¬ 
gressmen. and he got an earful when he 
told them why he was calling. Exclaimed 
Michigan's Guy Vander Jagt- "Do you re¬ 
alize that Carter knifed you unmercifully 



Friend In n —dCeraM Ford _ 

'‘I'm in trouble. Can you help?" 

in the campaign for your stand on lifting 
the embargo? The Greeks voted against 
you S79iT' Replied Ford "I know, Guy. 
But it's the right thing for America," 
Vander Jagt and half a dozen other 
Congressmen from Michigan. Illinois and 
Ohio were so impressed by Ford's appeal 
and his lack of partisanship that they vot- 



A Strategically Located Ally 

R esuming full-scale shipments of arms to v 
Turkey will strengthen NATO's southern 
flank. Almost twice the \./.e of California, 
with a population of about 42 million. Tiir- . 

key shares a 370-mile border with the So- - ^ I 

viet Union The 500.000-man Turkish armed _ _ 

forces are deservedly renowned for their fe- 
rocity With more than 300 warplanes and 
nearly 3.000 tanks, they help tie down about 
26 divisions of the Soviet-led Warsaw Pact, 
which otherwise might be deployed against 
NATO forces in Central Europe. Its location ■ ■ 1 

enables Turkey to monitor Soviet warships. 
including submarines, passing from the ”' J “ 

Black Sea into the Mediterranean and to ! 

deny overflight rights to Russian warplanes < 

headed for the Middle East. Three U.S.- j 

manned electronic surveillance bases, due to 
resume operations shortly, can eavesdrop on j 

the U.SS.R.'s underground nuclear explo- | 

sions and missile tests and even tune in radio 
traffic between Soviet aircraft. 

U.S. aid from 1946 through last year to¬ 
taled nearly $7 billion, and even during the 
four-year embargo a loophole enabled the 
U.S. to send the Turks about $140 million 
worth of fighter jets and missiles, among oth¬ 
er things. But the Turks, angered by the em¬ 
bargo. began making overtures to their Rus¬ 
sian neighbors. Moscow responded eagerly 
and this year alone granted Ankara an $800 
million credit for nonmilitary purchases. 

Turkey’s slight shift toward neutralism is 

now expected to end. Turtclsh troops in training 






ed aye. Their action moved a Stale De-. 
partment aide to concede: "Ford was cru¬ 
cial indeliverii^a few Republicans." The 
C.O.P.. in fact, helped Carter on the Turk- 
ish question, just as it had on the Pan¬ 
ama Canal treaties and the Middle Fast 
aircraft package A majority of Repub¬ 
licans (78 to 64) voted to lift the arms 
ban on Turkey, while a minority of Car¬ 
ter’s own Democrats (130 to 141) did so. 

With all the political arm-twisting, the 
day-long debate on the issue probably 
changed few votes. Still it demonstrated 
the bitterness of the anti-Administration 
forces. Brademas. for example, tried to 
embarrass the President by quoting lib¬ 
erally from his 1976 campaign speeches 
denouncing Ford for opposing the embar¬ 
go The Indiana Congressman then tore 
into the President, charging that Carter’s 
readiness to give 7 urkey something with¬ 
out getting anything in return shows that 
he may not be able to deal with Moscow, 
Said Brademas "I am a little nervous 
about the President sitting down to talk 
with the Soviet Union in the SAIT talks 
and giving action for a promise Who 
would trust such a President'’ Not I." 


A fter lifting the Turkish embargo, the 
House turned to a number of oth- 
l er foreign policy matters. It sup- 
It ixtrted the Administration by 
blocking attempts to cut olf military aid to 
5 I 0 UII 1 Korea and Chile But it then re- 
bufl'cd Carter by calling for an end to eco¬ 
nomic sanctions on Rhodesia. Going be¬ 
yond the Senate s move of the previous 
week, the Hou.se voted. 229 to 180. to abt>l- 
ish those sanctions if a new Rhodesian 
government chosen in free elections takes 
office by Dec. 31. The current regime, 
headed by Prime Minister Ian Smith and 
three moderate black leaders, has prom¬ 
ised to hold such elections in early Decem¬ 
ber Unlike the .Senate action, the House 
did not require Rhixlesia to try to negoti¬ 
ate with the radical Patriotic Front guer¬ 
rillas before any lifting of sanctions. The 
Administration feels that this is a mistake 
and argues that the paiticipation of the 
Front IS necessary for the success of any 
settlement it hofies to re-establish that 
point during a Senate-House conference 
When the House turned to the $7 3 
billion foreign aid bill, it was unexpectedly 
sympathetic to some of the Administra¬ 
tion’s arguments Defeated, for example, 
was an attempt to attach strings on aid to 
international oigani/ations. like the 
World Bank, to prohibit them from using 
U S. contributions to assist Viet Nam. 
Laos. Cambodia and Uganda State De¬ 
partment lobbyists successfully argued 
that these agencies could-not accept mon¬ 
ey with such condilions Voting the re- 
sliTCiions theicfoic, could force the U.S 
to quit the organizations Heartened by its 
victory on this issue, the Administration is 
more optimistic abciut the prospects for 
the rest of the foreign aid pri>gram. But it 
faces a major test later this month when 
key Congressmen are expected to propose 
slashing more than half a billion dollars 
from the White House s requests. ■ 









The U.S/e Earle (far Hgtit) greets Russia's Semyonov at the arms USks in Geneva 

Facing the Russians 

It s more chess than poker, say SALT insiders 

W ' hen U S. Ambassador Ralph I text are pairs of alternately wordet 
l.arle met the Soviets' Vladimir sages in brackets. These are the 
^mvomiv a\ the SAI t nieeiini! in visions and definitions Still in dil 


W ' hen U S. Ambassador Ralph 
l.arle met the Soviets' Vladimir 
Semyonov at the SAl.t meeting in 
Geneva one sunny morning last week, 
they did not shake hands at the diKir. It 
was not because there was any bad feel¬ 
ing between them but because Semyonov, 
a deputy foreign minister of the Soviet 
Union, subscribes to an old Russian su¬ 
perstition that It is bad luck to shake 
hands on a threshold That is one of the 
many small oddities of negotiating with 
the Russians. Although the world's at¬ 
tention IS periodically focused on highly 
publicized encounters between Secretary 
of State Cyrus Vance and Soviet For¬ 
eign Minister Andrei Gromyko—the next 
one is expected to take place in New 
York City in September—the real labor 
of negotiating an arms-control agreement 
with the Soviet Union takes place at large¬ 
ly secret meetings in Geneva. There, TIME 
Diplomatic Correspondent Strobe Talbott 
had a rare opportunity to observe the 
permanent sai.i delegations at work Mis 
report. 

For nearly six years. U S. and Soviet 
negotiators have been haggling over what 
is potentially one of the most important 
pieces of paper in the world. It is also 
one of the most complicated The type¬ 
script of the Joint Draft Text for a SALT 
II agreement runs 61 pages—ten times 
as long as the .SAI T I agreement Rich¬ 
ard Nixon and Leonid Brezhnev signed 
in 1972. Every page is stamped SECRET, 
and almost every sentence is the result 
of months, in some cases years, of 
bargaining. 

Scattered throughout the agreed-upon 


text are pairs of alternately worded pas¬ 
sages in brackets. These are the pro¬ 
visions and definitions still in dispute. 
In the HnglLsh version, the U.S.-proptised 
wording comes first and is numbered I. 
followed by the Soviet proposal, num¬ 
bered 2. the Russian version has it the 
other way around The brackets some¬ 
times embrace a single word or number, 
sometimes a lengthy paragraph, some¬ 
times a semantic fine point, sometimes 
a major issue on which ratification itself 
could depend. Slowly and cautiously, fol¬ 
lowing detailed orders from their respec¬ 


tive capitals, the negotiators are chipping 
away at the brackets that prevent the, 
draft from being a finished treaty. 

The U.S.'s chief SALT negotiator is 
Paul Warnke, 58. but he also serves as 
the director of the Arms Coblrol and Dis¬ 
armament Agency in Washington and 
is directly responsible for three other 
sets of negotiations. The result is that 
he has been able to attend only about 
25% of the SALT sessions in Geneva. In 
Warnke's absence, the U.S "working lev¬ 
el" negotiators arc led by Ambassador 
Earle. 49. a lawyer and former Pen¬ 
tagon official who has been a full-time 
member of the .salt delegation for five 
years His current Job. says Earle, "is a 
little bit like being a trial lawyer, except 
it means going to trial constantly, a num¬ 
ber of times every week We used to be 
told in law school that jjou had to pre¬ 
pare four to eight hours for every hour 
in court. H's the same here. The only dif¬ 
ference is here there 's no judge " 

Instead, there is just the lawyer for 
the other side. Semyonov, 67. a nearly 
bald veteran of 39 years in the Soviet dip¬ 
lomatic service, has been the chief of 
his delegation since the beginning of sal r 
in 1969. Among Americans who have 
dealt with him over the years, Semyo¬ 
nov has the reputation of being a stub- - 
born bargainer who. if necessary, can 
talk any adversary under the table. He 
also seems to be the uncontested com- 
mis.sar of his own colleagues in Geneva. 
"We have a demix;ratic delegation." he 
once remarked. Paraphrasing the famous 
ending of George Orwell's Animal Farm. 
he added: 'We are all equal But 1 am 
more equal.” 

Earle and Semyonov get together 
weekly with only their interpreters pres¬ 
ent. They alternate between the local 
Soviet diplomatic mission and U.S SALT 
headquarters, a nondescript modern of- 
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fice building originally built to house Play¬ 
boy-Financier Bernie Comfeld's Inves¬ 
tors Overseas Services before his empire 
collapsed in 1970. Even though Earle 
and Semyonov have known each other 
for five years, their relationship is strict¬ 
ly business. They address each other as 
“Mr. Ambassador" and "Mr. Minister." 
and Semyonov often speaks from notes 
or even prepared texts. 

These one-on-one meetings are of¬ 
ten the most intensive encounters of the 
week. For two to four hours. Earle and 
Semyonov trade previews of proposals 
to be tabled at more formal sessions a 
few days later, and sometimes they pick 
up signals of new flexibility in each oth¬ 
ers' positions—or of new troubles ahead. 

Most weeks there are one or two "ple¬ 
naries." meetings of the full delegations 
with about a dozen participants on each 
side. Once again the Soviets and Amer¬ 
icans take turns playing host. While an 
armed Marine guard and remote con¬ 
trol TV monitors keep watch on the 
roof at U S headquarters, the delegations 
exchange speeches As a matter of cus¬ 
tom. the visitors lead off and the home 
team responds 

The U S statement is drafted in Ge¬ 
neva but based on extensive guidance 
from the White House "Basic instruc¬ 
tions." those containing a new proposal, 
for example, are approved by the Pres¬ 
ident himself; "amplifying instructions" 
are cleared by National Sevjrity Ad¬ 
viser Zbigniew Br/e/inski The Soviet 
statement is translated into English by 
the U.S delegation's team of five res¬ 
ident interpreters and flashed back to 
Washington over the Stale Department's 
own coded communications network. 

The plenary session usually lasts no 
longer than 45 minutes The delegations 
then break up into smaller, "‘post-ple¬ 
nary" working groups over coffee, tea, 
juice, cookies and peanuts. (Warnke's pre¬ 
decessor. U. Alexis Johnson, instituted 
a dry rule in 1973. fearing that one drink 
too many during a post-plenary might 
lead to an inadvertent breakthrough—or 
breakdown.) 

American delegates huddle with their 
Soviet opposite numbers to explore pos¬ 
sibilities for compromise. Lieut. General 
Edward Rowny. who represents the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, sits down fh one corner 
with General Ivan Beletsky of the So¬ 
viet Defense Ministry, while Pentagon 
Scientist Gerald Johnson debates the es¬ 
oterics of multiple warheads or cruise 
missiles with Electronics Expert Alex¬ 
ander Shchukin. 78. an urbane old Bol¬ 
shevik who joined the Red Army the 
year of the Russian Revolution. Shchukin 
occasionally asks Warnke or Earle, in 
fluent French, to send his regards to 
tv«5 former U.S. salt negotiators who 
uKd to be his interlocutors in Geneva 


post-plenaries—Paul Nitze. now a leading 
opponent of the prospective SALT li trea¬ 
ty. and Harold Brown, now Secretary of 
Defense. 

Another sophisticated member of the 
Soviet team is Vladimir Pavlichenko, who 
has a command of idiomatic American 
English, a caustic sense of humor and 
an impressive understanding of U S. do¬ 
mestic politics. He is identified on the 
delegation list as representing “the 
U.S.S.R. Academy of Sciences." Actually, 
he was exposed by the New York Timex 
in 1971 as a veteran official of the KGB. 

Between working sessions, the del¬ 
egations mix in a variety of more re¬ 
laxed sellings—over lunch, dinner or 
cocktails, since the dry rule applies only 
to the post-plenaries. The Americans tend 


to drink vodka, and the Russians prefer 
bourbon. But even these more informal 
contacts are governed by strict rules: nei¬ 
ther side, for example, ever mentions 
Jimmy Carter's human rights campaign. 
Nor are such contacts truly private. The 
U S negotiators prepare memorandums 
known as "memcons" on any "unofficial" 
point—or hint—of substance a Russian 
olTcrs. and the Soviet side presumably 
does the same. 

T he U.S. team is frequently augment¬ 
ed by visiting Congressmen and Sen¬ 
ators, who are designated "advisers" 
to the American delegation and allowed 
to sit in on meetings. "We have sustained 
an invasion of your legislators," said one 
Russian negotiator, "and. as you know, we 
do not believe in invasions " But the Sovi¬ 
ets limit their objections to occasional 
wisecracks, since they understand the 


Carter Administration’s desire to enlist 
congressional support Ibr the treaty. 
Asked why there are no similar visitations 
to Geneva by members of the Supreme So¬ 
viet. the U.S.S.R. S rubber-stamp parlia¬ 
ment. the Russian remarked sarcastically; 
"Perhaps our Supreme Soviet has more 
confidence in us than your Congress has 
in your delegation." 

Earle sums up the experience of nego¬ 
tiating with the Russians; "It's frequently 
tedious and frustrating. The importance 
of the exercise is its reward. It goes slowly 
partly because the chips are so large-al- 
thou^ 1 find it's more like chess than 
poker because of the complex interrela¬ 
tionship of the issues. Obviously we're ne¬ 
gotiating on different sides of the table 
from the Soviets, but we're in a common 


endeavor It's not a race which one will 
win and the other will lose It's more like 
two climbers trying to get to the summit 
at the same time " 

After 15 months of nonstop talk 
—since the beginning of the Carter Ad- 
minislralion--wiih only two weeks off 
for Christmas, both delegations in Ge¬ 
neva are ready for an .August break. 
But each is reluctant to propose one. 
The Soviets, as a mallei of negotiating 
tactics, never want to suggest that they 
are wearying, and the Americans do not 
want to encourage sjreculation that SAI T 
IS being "suspended " in retaliation for 
the recent Moscow trials of dissidents. 
Asked about the possibility of a brief 
and much needed vacation. Soviet Ne¬ 
gotiator Pavlichenko looked wide-eyed 
in mock astonishment and asked "What? 
A recess? When there is still unfinished 
business?" ■ 









Houm Speaker Tip O’Neill 


Robert Griffin 


Soothi ng the Sp eaker _ 

]Vhen Tip O’Neill gets mad, things start to happen 


F rank Moore dreaded the encounter 
“You can’t believe how this is going 
to upset the Speaker," said President Car¬ 
ter's congressional liaison man. 

“Why don't you go see him'?" replied 
the President. "Tell him I’m going to back 
Solomon " 

"I’ll do that," said Moore, "but he's 
going to blow up ■’ 

What Moore had to tell House Speak¬ 
er Thomas (Tip) O’Neill two weeks ago 
was that Carter was going to back Jay Sol¬ 
omon, chief of the scandal-plagued Gen¬ 
eral Services Administration, in the dis¬ 
missal of the agency’s No 2 executive. 
Robert Griffin. An old friend of O’NciH’s, 
Griffin was in no way implicated in the 
charges of theft and kickbacks at GSA that 
are currently being investigated. He sim¬ 
ply did not get along with Solomon. 

The Administration’s first mistake 
was to underestimate CNeill’s sense of 
propriety By the time Moore got an ap¬ 
pointment to see O'Neill, the decision to 
dismiss Griffin had already leaked out. 
When the Speaker asked Moore about the 
rumors, he replied. "There is going to be 
a showdown, and the President is going 
to back Solomon ’’ O’Neill asked specif¬ 
ically whether it was true that Solomon 
was going to call in Griffin the next day 
and fire him “1 don't know what you're 
talking about." Moore said “I don't sec 
how a can be done. Solomon is in New 
York, and he’s going to California." 

O’Neill apparently misunderstocxl 
Moore’s words as meaning that Griffin 
was not going to be fired. "He said it can’t 
happen." O’Neill later told a friend. "He 
didn't tell me the truth “ When Griffin 
was indeed fired the next day, O'Neill was 
deeply outraged. He declared publicly 
that both he and his friend bad been 


"treated shabbily." As for Moore. O'Neill 
said, he would no longer be welcome in 
the Speaker’s office—an extraordinary 
blow to the relations between two branch¬ 
es of Government 

Over breakfast the next day. Carter 
tried to mollify O'Neill, “It's just one of 
those things." said the President "They 
(Solomon and Gnffinl didn't get along." 
hxploded O’Neill: "It’s the way you did 
it, in the middle of a scandal.” 

T he President then launched a remark¬ 
able campaign to undo his own deed 
Griffin was invited to the White House, 
where officials praised his talents as an ad¬ 
ministrator Most important. Vice Pres¬ 
ident Walter Mondale was assigned the 
task of finding him another job. At mid¬ 
week, the White House announced that 
Griffin had accepted a newly created 
$50,000-a-year appointment as a “senior 
assistant” to Robert Strauss, the Presi¬ 
dent’s special trade representative and 
counselor on inflation. 

Nobody seemed to know exactly what 
Griffin was supposed to do—"a little of ev¬ 
erything." said Strauss—but it was obvi¬ 
ous that, with his congressional connec¬ 
tions. he could be useful in lobbying. Tip 
O’Neill seemed partially mollified. "The 
performance between the Administration 
and the Speaker's office is on the same 
course as it has always been. " he said. 

It was Jerry Rafshoon, newly hired 
to improve Carter's image, who had ar¬ 
gued most forcefully that Carter should 
press ahead with the dismissal of Griffin 
regardless of O'Neill's anger. Backing off. 
he said, would make the President look in¬ 
decisive. In the end. the Administration's 
handling of the Griffin affair seemed not 
only indecisive but inept. ■ 


Enemy Territory 

Carter vs. the bureaucrats 

P resident Carter, who has declared 
that civil service reform was "abso¬ 
lutely vital,” has not yet pushed his pro¬ 
posals through Congress. For the past two 
weeks he has waged a lobbying campaign, 
meeting with members of Congress, busi¬ 
ness executives and newspaper editors. 
One day he even ventured into enemy ter¬ 
ritory by participating in a public meet¬ 
ing in Fairfax. Va. a suburban county 
where it is estimated that 40< < of the fam¬ 
ilies have at least one member who works 
for the Federal Government 

The President was at his understated, 
low-key best, and if he did not convince 
his skeptical audience, h^ did not antag¬ 
onize them either In his opening remarks, 
he pledged. "There is no way that this leg¬ 
islation which has been proposed .. can 
possibly hurl any competent and dedicat¬ 
ed public servant" 

One of the most important concerns 
to the public servants was the proposed 
creation of a Senior Executive &rvice of 
9.200 federal managers who could be 
transferred fiom one agency to another 
and who would be paid according to mer¬ 
it. Ruth van Cleve, an Interior Depart¬ 
ment employee, expressed a common con¬ 
cern that such executives might be 
subjected to political pressure if they 
wanted to keep their jobs or get more 
money. Carter said .srs •membership 
would be voluntary; if its members were 
not happy in their posts, they could re¬ 
turn to their old categories with full legal 
protection. Besides, the new program 
would impose a lO'^'i limit on political ap¬ 
pointees in the federal bureaucracy. 

Carter's replies were clear and direct. 
One woman was worried about the em¬ 
phasis being put on making it easier to 
fire people. His response: "It is an abuse 
for a go^ employee to protect one who’s 
no good.” Another woman was applauded 
after saying she was often made to feel 
ashamed of working for the Government. 
"As President, ” said Carter. “I have some 
of the same feeling you do. Some of my 
old classmates and friends think I have 
disgraced my class by becoming a full¬ 
time Government employee.” 

Support in Congress is broad but shal¬ 
low. while opposition from the bureau¬ 
cracy is focused and intense. Congressio¬ 
nal committees have made some major 
changes in the bill, which is expected to 
reach the House floor late this week. Re¬ 
publicans who backed the original pro¬ 
posal are now offended by a provision 
making it easier for federal employees, 
who are estimated to be mostly Demo¬ 
crats, to engage in political activity The 
White House is confident that it can live 
with some of thei«hange$ and persuade 
the full House to modify others. If vic¬ 
tory is not exactly in sight, it is also not 
out of the question. , , 











The Presidency/Hugh Sidey 


Warblers, Lemonade and Surf 

T he big-beaked Tipper flapped out of the White House in a huff the other 
day and may not come back until fail To heck with him. There was a 
robin that built a nest in a flg tree on the North Portico, raised a brood of four, 
flew off to the East Porch and did it all over again in a juniper. She loves the place 
and will return next year, or so believes Fred Evenden, executive director of the 
Wildlife Society, who has been watching the robin ail this summer. 

A mourning dove has set up housekeeping in Jackie Kennedy's garden and 
another that has nested under Andrew Jackson's magnolia. The mockingbirds 
are getting into the Concord grapes, which are just turning juicy in the arbor. 
There are in fact about 16 kinds of permanent bird residents on the White House’s 
18 acres—catbird, house finch, downy woodpecker, fish crow, rock dove, gold¬ 
finch, And another 38 kinds drop by for visits. A couple of Mallard scooted in to 
see the south fountain. Evenden, lurking in the bushes, spotted itinerant yellow- 
throats. lowhees, pewees, chickadees, ruby-throated hummingbirds, red-eyed vi- 

reos and a red-breasted nuthatch 

There may be a bunch of politicians outside 
the fence, mad and complaining. Inside at high 
summer it isn't a bad life. Jimmy and Rosalynn 
Carter like to watch from the Truman Balcony as 
the swifls dive and soar in the evening light. They 
tilt back and forth in their Brumby rockers and 
Eastern wood pewM quaff homemade-in-the-White-House lemonade 

by the quart (Maitre d' John Ficklin's brew of 
fresh-squeezed lemons, a touch of sugar and a sprig of mint, served in tall glasses). 

Amy has graduated from a straight front dive to a back jackknife and is now 
into the flip (comes by it naturally, chuckles a friend). It is a time for good nature, 
with the high crowns of the trees at their deepest green, the geraniums at their 
best and the lone White House crape myrtle blooming its heart out over in the 
southeast corner. 

Gardener Irvin Williams has been harvesting sprigs of chives, rosemary, 
thyme and marjoram to give the summer table a little lift. 

The First Couple are down to two meals a day as heat 
climbs. But they have other nourishments, like the pad, pad 
of the bare feet of Grandson Jamie, 18 months, and Shelby 
Foote’s novel Sepiemher September. 

Williams has spotted a few raccoons skulking in the 
shadows at night, and he has the usual population of gray 
squirrels that scamper between the lawn and Lafayette 
Park across Pennsylvania Avenue. How they survive the 
traffic is another of summer’s miracles Apparently the gar¬ 
ter snakes have not. Williams used to find a few of the Maltardduck 
friendly fellows around the place, but no more 

Workmen resurfaced the tennis court, so there is gtxxl play when the cool 
comes in the evening Before they went to work they took a boring of the old court, 
fearing that they would have to start with a new foundation. But what they found 
was three or four other surfaces laid down like geologic strata -- late Cal Coolidge. 
early Franklin Roosevelt, middle Ike. 

Curator Clem Conger shut the Lvast Room and put in a new parquet fltxir 
After 30 million tourists since 1948. Lyndon Johnson’s fox trot, Jimmy Carter’s 
Charleston and a few other indignities, the wood was paper thin 

Old George has been shipped off for a bath and a touch-up That is Gilbert 
Stuart’s 9-ft. original of the founding father It is the only thing that has hung in 
the White House since Day One It is the picture IXrlley 
Madison decided to rescue on the aftermxm of Aug 24, 
1814 She couldn’t budge it herself, so she called in a car¬ 
penter. who axed the lower part of the frame and let the 
canvas fall out. Dolley rolled it up. gave it to two men who 
sneaked through the British lines going north, while Dolley 
rode south to safety. The most historic painting in the place 
But there is a new beauty over in the West Wing recep¬ 
tion area that is attracting a lot of attention—Thomas Mo¬ 
ran’s painting of the California coast. It beckons the beset, 
cries out for the troubled, to come smell the surf Jimmy got 
the message. He is going out that way for a vacation in a 
Carolina cMcIukIm few days. 






Cootam alnaWliHoHou ooooftb aHganio 

No one asked her to go—or to stay. 

Midj^ Quits 

Carter loses an outspoken aide 

ggneoplc either like me the way I am. 

m or they don't." Midge Costan/a 
liked to say. In the White House, as the 
months wore on, it seemed that more and 
more members of Jimmy Carter’s all 
male Georgia Mafia did not cotton to the 
brash, opinionated woman who seived as 
his Assistant for Public Liaison—his cm 
issary to women, ethnics and other de 
manding constituent groups "A flake and 
a clown. ” some staffers grumbled openly 
when she made headlines with her impul 
sive acts—prematurely calling for Bert 
Lance’s resignation, injudiciously using 
her office to round up guests for a fund 
raiser to pay off her old campaign debts, 
inviting homosexual activists to the White 
House. Only two weeks ago, she vehe 
menlly denied that hei resignation was 
imminent. “If you reporters would quit 
bothering me." she stormed. "I could get 
back to work." Four days later, she 
resigned. 

For once. Costan/a, 45 was reticent 
She sent Carter a letter of lesignation, is¬ 
sued a valedictory statement claiming 
that “no one asked me to go" and then 
slipped away to a Florida hideaway. 

Perhaps no one had asked her to go. 
blit neither had she been encouraged to 
slay by anyone in the White House Three 
months ago. aides close to Carter turned 
over the bulk of her duties to Anne Wex- 
ler, 48. a liberal DemiKratic Party veter¬ 
an, and moved Costan/a from a spacious 
office near Carter’s to a cubbyhole in the 
White House basement. 

Costan/a’s feminist supporters were 
indignant at her departure. But Carter 
aides insisted that her chief problems were 















inefficiency and ineffectiveness. Said one 
of her former colleagues “She lacked the 
self-conhdencc to do the job well.” More¬ 
over, Costan7a clashed repeatedly with 
Carter on some ptihcies. “I disagree with 
him on three major issues." she said. "I 
was for full amnesty Ifor Viet Nam-era 
deserters ad draft cvadersl. I was for gay 
rights; I was for a stronger (pro-1 abortion 
position." 

Costan/a once called her job "a re¬ 
sponsibility, not a title," and declared: 
“I’m not airraid to lose it. But when I leave 
I want to be the same person who walked 
in. I'm not gonna change." That obstinate 
trait was both a virtue and the reason for 
her downfall ■ 

Assa ssi ns' T rail 

The U.S. names seven killers 

omething has happened in the Dis- 
9 trict of Columbia." Two days after 
receiving this cryptic phone message from 
an accomplice. Michael Townley. 33. an 
American-born agent of Chile's secret po¬ 
lice (DINA), flew home to Santiago from 
Miami, his mission accomplished It was 
to assassinate Orlando Letcher, 42, a self- 
exiled former Chilean ambassador and el¬ 
oquent critic of the military junta headed 
by General Augusto Pinochet. Letelier 
was killed m Washington on Sept 21, 
1976, by a remote-controlled bomb plant- I 
cd in his blue Chcvellc; killed with him 
was an American aide, Ronni Moffit. 

Last week a 22-monih Justice Depart¬ 
ment investigation of the slayings ended 
when a federal grand jury indicted Gen¬ 
eral Manuel Contreras Sepulveda, a Pino¬ 
chet crony who headed the Chilean secret 
service, which was abolished a year ago; 
DINA Operations Director Pedro Lspino- 
lA Bravo: DINA Agent Armando Fernan¬ 
dez I-arios and four Cuban exiles who 



• Stain Exile Orlando Le tetl w _____' 

j^n indictment that maj> stir up Chileans. 
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S belong to a hnati- 

group in the U.S. 
All seven were 
charged with 

page indictment 
came from Town- 
ley, who was 
named as an unin- 
OMA Chief Contreras dieted co-conspir- 
ator. He had b^n 
reluctantly turned over to the U.S. in April 
by Chilean officials - -only after the U.S 
had threatened to break diplomatic rela¬ 
tions. Townley was offered leniency by in¬ 
vestigators in return for his testimony. 
The indictment states that he, Espinoza 
and Fernandez set up the assassination on 
orders from Contreras and that the Cu¬ 
bans helped carry out the actual bombing. 

In Santiago, Pinochet ordered that the 
three Chileans ^ kept under house arrest. 
Espinoza and Ferndndez are officers in 
Chile's army; Contreras, once Chile's sec¬ 
ond most powerful official, was forced by 
Pinochet to resign in October to improve 
the junta’s image. The Chilean Supreme 
Court now must determine whether the 
U.S has enough evidence to warrant ex¬ 
traditing them to the U.S 

Pinochet insisted that the charges 
were only “presumptions and not proof," 
leading State Department officials to be¬ 
lieve that he has no intention of turning 
over the trio. Nonetheless, some State De¬ 
partment specialists still hoped that Chil¬ 
eans’ outrage over the indictment might 
compel Pinochet to cooperate. Said one 
U S official; “The piissibility that a death 
squad was sent to the United States with 
the knowing consent of Pinochet is some¬ 
thing that is bound to stir up most Chil¬ 
eans.” But they lack most political and 
press freedoms, and Pinochet has weath¬ 
ered serious political storms in the past 
When refxirters in Santiago asked him 
last week if the government would fall, he 
responded defiantly: Absolutely not." ■ 

Missing Its Man 

The FBI ignores a tip 

I n nearly two years of sometimes cha¬ 
otic operations, the House Select Com¬ 
mittee on Assassinations has shed little 
new light on the murders of John I- Ken¬ 
nedy and Martin Luther King Jr. But 
when the committee begins public hear¬ 
ings scheduled for next week, it will pro¬ 
duce some evidence that, if nothing else. 
IS bound to embarrass the FBI. 

Committee investigators have re¬ 
ceived documents from FBI files showing 
that the bureau unaccountably never fol¬ 
lowed up an intriguing story about King’s 
death told to an agent by an informant in 
1973. The informant reported thai Russell 
O, Byers, 46, then an auto parts dealer ill 


St. Louis, had told him that two Missou¬ 
rians—Stockbroker John R. Kauffmann 
and Patent Attorney John H. Sutherland 
—had offered him SSO.OOO in 1967 to ar¬ 
range for King's assassination. Byers said 
that he turned down the offer. Subse¬ 
quently, the New York Times obtained 
another FBI document, quoting Byers as 
saying that Kauffmann later made the 
payoff to the actual assassin, James Earl 
Ray. who is now serving a 99-year term 
for the murder. 

The agent in St. Louis who talked with 
the informant wrote up a report-—but then 
filed it in his office rather than forwarding 
it to other agents working on the King ; 
case. Not until Byers came under investi¬ 
gation for an art theft last spring in St. 
Louis did the FBI discover the report The 
Justice Department promptly passed it 
along to the House committee. 
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Assasslnatloii of Martin Luther King Jr^ 

Allegations of a payoff to James Earl Ray. 

The truth of the matter may never 
emerge. Under questioning by committee 
members, Byers has stuck by the in¬ 
formant’s account of the $50,000 bounty 
on King. It is not clear whether he also 
confirmed that the money was paid to 
Ray. The committee plans to administer 
a lie detector test to Ray about the tale: 
he will be removed from jail to testify 
at the hearings. But Kauffmann and Suth¬ 
erland have both died, and their widows 
insist that their husbands had nothing 
to do with the murder of the civil rights 
leader 

The whole episode of the mis¬ 
placed documents 
might have been dis¬ 
missed by the FBI's crit-^ 
ics as a regrettable 
oversight but for the 
hostility that the bu¬ 
reau demonstrated to¬ 
ward King over the 
years. Thus filing dfWay 
the reports was a mis¬ 
take that the f Bi could 
not afford to md^; ■; {|iisM|f ft.,||^ 





Nose to Nose 


Philadelphia confronts a cult 


O n Phitadet(A>a’s once elegant North 
33rd Street stands a red brick Vic¬ 
torian house surrounded by trash, gar¬ 
bage and human excrement. Children 
and dogs play in the yard, while adults 
lean over a 6-fl.-higb wooden barricade 
and shout obscenities at passers-by. “This 
is our house, and we are not going to let 
the city take it,” vows a young woman. 
“We will defend our house. We will de¬ 
fend our children.” 

From across the street, the police are 
watching, as they have been doing for 16 
months, after city officials had decided 
that the house was a public nuisance and 
began trying to evict its residents. All be¬ 
long to a self-styled back-to-nature cult 
called MOVE (according to members, the 
name does not stand for anything). Last 
week the odd state of siege—which has 


hordes',bf. rata MOVE mothers give birth 
naturally, Inting off their batnes' umbil¬ 
ical cords. Their children do not attend 
school and usually go naked-even in 
winter. Members also reject burial; at one 
point they showed reporters the shriveled 
corpse of a month-old baby who had died 
from undisclosed causes. 

MOVE members threatened to kill 
their own children if city health officials 
attempted to inspect the bouse. Later, 
brandishing M-1 rifles, automatic pistols 
and sawed-off shotguns, they refu^ to 
admit building and Are inspectors. 

Mayor Frank Rizro, who earned a 
tough-cop reputation as police commis¬ 
sioner in the 1960s, surrounded the house 
with officers wearing flak jackets and car¬ 
rying automatic weapons Fearful of feed¬ 
ing racial tensions or harming the chil¬ 
dren. city officials decided not to use force. 
Instead, they tned to starve MOVE mio 
surrender. For 56 days, the police isolat¬ 
ed the block with sawhorses, aimed a 
water cannon at the house and cut off its 



MOVE members assemble defiantly on the porch of their PMIadelphla house 


A communal life-style that attracted rats—and objections from neighbors 


cost Philadelphia some SI.2 million for 
round-the-clock police surveillance—ap¬ 
proached a showdown when a city judge 
issued warrants for the arrest of 21 MOVE 
members. 

MOVE can be traced back to 1971, 
when Vincent Leaphart. a black handy¬ 
man, took the name of John Africa and es¬ 
tablished the Movement Toward a More 
Christian Life, an antitechnology group, 
which is dedicated to giving America 
back to the Indians and abolishing all gov¬ 
ernments "from here to Moscow and Pe¬ 
king." His followers, most of them black, 
all adopted the surname Africa, bought 
the house for S4.800 and moved in with 
their children and dogs. 

The communal group's life-style soon 
brought objections from neighbors. Mem¬ 
bers refuse to bathe with soap, and many 
wear their hair in unkempt dreadlocks. 
rThey “recycle” their reilise by dumping 
ft, ip the yard, s practice that attracts 


gas, water and electricity Finally, in May, 
the siege ended, move members reluc¬ 
tantly turned their weapons over to the 
police and promised to vacate the house 
within 90 days. 


L ast week the members changed their 
minds. Said Chuck Africa, a spokes¬ 
man for the group: “We only signed that 
agreement to crystalli/e what Rizzo is. To 
agree with Rizzo is to disagiee with John 
Africa. We have never compromised be¬ 
fore." At week's end police were prepared 
to move on the house Said the mayor: 
“There will be no more bargaining, no 
more conversations, meetings or agree¬ 
ments. These people represent nobody but 
themselves; they're complete,idiots." But 
the mayor may not have seen the last of 
MOVE. “We may be leaving the house." 
said Delbert Africa, move’s coordinator 
of confrontation and target practice, “but 
we're not leaving Philadelphia." ■ 


TheDeathof 
a Family _ 

Tragedy in Salt Lake City 

B ruce David Longo, 39. stood 6 ft. 4 
in., weighed an intimidating 300 lbs., 
wore his dark hair in a long pigtail and 
maintained that he was in fact the Holy 
Ghost. Jesus Christ and God. Excommu¬ 
nicated by the Mormon Church, he began 
calling himself Immanuel David and be¬ 
came the leader of a religious cult con¬ 
sisting of about 20 friends, his Swedish- 
born wife Rachel and their seven 
children Eighteen months ago, the fam¬ 
ily moved from Duchesne. Utah, to Salt 
Lake City, where they eventually settled 
in a $95-a-day. three-room suite at the In¬ 
ternational Dunes Hotel. They kept to 
themselves, eating their meals—some¬ 
times ordered from an expensive French 
restaurant—in their suite and paying their 
bills in cash. The source of the money 
was a mystery. The father once spoke 
vaguely to a hotel clerk of owning silver 
mines in Sweden. But a disciple had re¬ 
cently been convicted of wire fraud, and 
the rm was investigating Longo on sim¬ 
ilar charges. 

Last week police found him dead of 
carbon monoxide poisoning in the cab of 
a pickup truck in Emigration Canyon, a 
few miles east of the city Rachel took the 
news of his suicide calmly, telling officers 
that her husband was ready for life in the 
next world, and returned to the suite. 

Two days later, at 7 a m., she ap¬ 
peared on an eleventh-floor balcony of the 
hotel with the children: Elizabeth. 15. Ra¬ 
chel. 14. Joshua, 10. Deborah. 9. Joseph, 
8 . David. 6, and Rebecca. 5. The three 
older children clambered up a pile of fold¬ 
ed chairs and leaped over the railing 
Then Rachel began throwing the young¬ 
er children over the rail, one by one. "No, 
stop'" shouted onlookers on the ground. 
But there was no response from the bal¬ 
cony. Said Bystander Pat Eyre: "One child 
grabbed on to the railing and fought a lit¬ 
tle bit. but she pulled him loose and threw 
him off. Then she pul her fool on the rail, 
balanced for a moment and jumped." 
There was only one survivor- a daughter, 
not yet identifled by authorities at week's 
end. who was hospitalized in critical con¬ 
dition with multiple fractures, internal in¬ 
juries and probable brain damage. 

The children, who a friend of the fam¬ 
ily described as "very ixilite, well dressed 
and bright,” left handwritten notes in 
their hotel suite expressing their faith in 
their father's powers and his intention 
—not further explained—to destroy Cal¬ 
ifornia. Said Police Lieut Roger Kinners- 
ley: "The father was the absolute 
authority in the family. They believed that 
without his being present, the family 
would cease to function. So it's very like¬ 
ly that they thought they were merely fol¬ 
lowing him where he had gone." ■ 
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Gusto in Grafton 

There are people who buy and sell tat¬ 
tered Superman comics and old tele¬ 
phones. but the citizens of Grafton, Iowa 
(pop. 254i, are learning that fortunes can 
be made out of empty beer cans. The town 
fothers celebrated Grafton's centennial 
last month by ordering up 48,000 cans of 
"Hunderijahriges Jubilaum Beer” (the 
town has a lot of German descendants) 
from a Minnesota brewer. They ordered 
another 12.000 empty cans as souvenirs. 
The beer has done a brisk business at St 
per can. but the empties, at the same price, 
have done even better, thanks to ads 
placed in two magazines published for 
beer-can collectors. The demand proved 
so great that a tiny black market sprang 
up, with empty beer cans changing hands 
at S5 each. “There were tots of folks who 
just drove into town, bought a couple cans 
full of air and drove right back out, ’ said 
Allen Kruger, chairman for Grafton's 
Centennial Celebration. Now that the 
empty cans are almost gone, Grafton is re¬ 
fusing to sell any more at all, hoping that 
the price will continue to rise. And what 
will the authorities do with their oddly 
earned profits? “Oh, we ll probably just 
fight over them like most peoole do," said 
Kruger. 



O wicked wall! 

George Patey is a public relations man 
whose reach exceeds his grasp, but with¬ 
in his grasp he has the entire wall against 
which A1 Capone’s gunmen shot down 
seven rival gangsters on St. Valentine's 
Day of 1929. Patey was in his native Van¬ 
couver one morning in l%7 when he 
heard on the radio that the famous wall 
on Chicago’s North Clark Street was 
about to be demolished He immediately 
got on the telephone and. for a price he 
keeps to himself, bought it. Says he: “They 
tore down the wall and shipped it to me 
wrapped like fine china.” Patey's idea, ac¬ 
tually, was to use the wall to create pub¬ 
licity for a Roari^ Twenties restaurant 
he was representing, but the restaurant 
owner thoi^t the whole idea was, well, 
perhaps a little too roaring. “So 1 just kept 


it.” Patey recalls. He reassembled the wall 
and showed it at a wax museum, with gun- 
wielding gangsters shooting each.otber in 
fh}nt of it to the accompaniment of re¬ 
corded bangs. The wax museum went 
bust. The wall made its last appearance 
at a Vancouver nightclub, and then Pa¬ 
tey dismantled and stored the thing. Now, 
if any nostalgia enthusiast feels nostalgia 
for the wall where seven gangsters were 
shot, George Patey will accept any rea¬ 
sonable offer. 


Stamp Out Competition 

Neither snow nor rain nor heat nor 
gloom of night can stay the P.H. Bren¬ 
nan Hand Delivery Service from its ap¬ 
pointed rounds, but the U.S. Postal Ser¬ 
vice has finally succeeded in doing so. For 
more than two years, Patricia and Paul 
Brennan delivered first-class mail along 
with other papers and parcels in down¬ 
town Rochester, N.Y. For lOe a letter, 
they guaranteed same-day delivery and 
served close to 400 satisfied clients. 

The L1.S. Postal Service, charging that 
the Brennans violated its statutory mo¬ 
nopoly on first-class mail, filed suit last 
year to close them down. A federal judge 
ruled against them, and as appeals were 
heard, the Brennans operated on a day-to- 
day basis. 

Last week, the Brennans were told 
that the federal court of appeals had de¬ 
nied a stay, and they sadly closed. Mrs. 
Brennan will make a final appeal to Su¬ 
preme Court Justice Thurgood Marshall, 
but a reversal seems unlikely. The last 
Postal Service competitor who tried to de¬ 
liver first-class mail, in Pittsburg, Kans., 
was forced out of business in March, when 
the Supreme Court denied a rehearing. 


A Dam Nuisance 

Five times in the last ten years, the 
Souris River has flooded its t»nks and 
sent many of the 35,000 citizens of Minot, 
N. Dak., scurrying to higher land. The 
U.S. Government has poured funds into 
various flood control measures, but to lit¬ 
tle avail; and now Congress is consider¬ 
ing construction of a $100 million dam 
that would flood some 30,000 acres of land 
upstream from the town. 

A little more than half of that land be¬ 
longs to the U.S.; but the rest belongs to 
some 50 farmers who raise 
wheat, oats, barley and livestock 
there, and they don’t want to —— 
move. So they have taken one 
acre of the threatened land, 
subdivided it into 4,840 parcels 
of about one square yard each, and 
offered them for sale at $20 apiece. So far. 


Donub 

Now that Ken and Barbie DoU'ihaye 
married and raised the family and' pre¬ 
sumably divorced, history has moved on. 
What wears one earring, a flannel cow¬ 
boy shirt, denim jeans, and comes pack¬ 
aged in a cardboard closet? Gay Bob, al¬ 
leged to be the first gay doll on the maiket. 
His inventor, former Advertising Exec¬ 



utive Harvey Rosenberg, claims that Gay 
Bob looks like “a cross between Paid 
Newman and Robert Redford,” and he 
costs $15. Rosenberg's invention is not for 
homosexuals alone, says an accompany¬ 
ing brochure: “Whether you are gay or 
straight. Gay Bob can help you come out 
of your closet.” Rosenberg promises to 
produce a whole family of “permissive 
dolls,” and those who don’t take to Gay 
Bob will soon have an opportunity to 
amuse themselves with Straight Steve or 
Liberated Libby. 


they have sold about 1,000, thus complicat¬ 
ing to a fare-thee-well the paper work that 
the Government must perform to gain 
control of the land. At the very least, said 
antidam Farmer Lynn Martin, the tactic 
“will give us a war chest.” But how long or 
how effectively it will obstruct the dam, he 
can only guess. Perhaps only until the next 
flood. 





A Lonely Apostle Named Paul 

As Pope he inherited a revolution, then wrestled with it in spiritual anguish 
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V icar of Jesus Christ. Supreme Pon¬ 
tiff of the Universal Church Pa¬ 
triarch of the West. Bishop of 
Rome and &ivant of the .Servants 
of Gtxl- these are among the many titles 
that impose unique burdens on the Poiie. 
the anointed spiritual leader of 68.1 mil¬ 
lion Roman Catholics, the woild's larg¬ 
est body of Christians, few of the 261 
successors to St. Peter worked at that re- 
sponsibtlity more tirelessly than Giova¬ 
nni Battista Montini. Pope Paul VI.Sunday 
night, after suffering a heart attack while 
hearing Mass in bed at Castel Gandolfo 
Paul. 80. died, laying down the burden 
He had assumed the papal tiara in 
1963. in the midst of the S^'ond Vatican 
Council, that theater for the most pro¬ 
found prcH-'ess of change that the church 
had e.xperienced in centuries At the time. 
Cardinal Montini seemed just the man to 
steer the church through the turbulence 
that confronted it. Idealistic and sensitive, 
a thoughtful scholar and a connoisseur of 
theology, he had a reputation for being 
open to new ideas. He was a subtle dip¬ 
lomat with an acute knowledge of the 
inner workings of the church's machinery. 

But the shy, intense new Pope labored 
in the shadow of his jovial, grandfatherly 
predecessor. Pope John XXIli. It was 
John's revolution that he inherited, with 
Jolt's open, hopeful stamp of approval 


upon it. In the years that followed, the 
movement that John called anaiornamen- 
to. or moderni/ation. became part of a rev¬ 
olution target than John had foreseen—a 
tumultuous moral and social upheaval 
around the world Both inside and outside 
the church, old values vicre questioned, 
traditional authority ch.illenged 

Paul became a study in anguish 
—wanting reform but fearing the conse¬ 
quences of too much too fast, trying to 
please progressives while placating con¬ 
servatives. He said yes to more changes 
than any Pope since the 16th century 
Council of Trent, a thoroughgoing revi¬ 
sion of liturgy, a streamlining of the Curia, 
an unprecedented rappnx'hement with 
other faiths But his no could be emphatic 
and crucial: no to any genuine sharing of 
power with his fellow bishops, no to mar¬ 
ried priests, no to the ordination of 
women, and no- a still-reverberating no 
—to artificial birth control. The late Jesu¬ 
it theologian John Courtney Murray accu¬ 
rately predicted the lone of Paul's 
pontificate in the early years of his reign. 
‘From a cerebral point of view," said 
Murray in 1965, "he is a convinced pro¬ 
gressive. But when he starts to reflect on 
the duties of his office he begins to get 
qualms If cracks in the ice begin to ap¬ 
pear, he fears, who knows where they will 
end?" 


Giovanni Battista Montini was bom 
in 1897 in the country village of Conce- 
sio. near Brescia, in northern Italy. His fa¬ 
ther. Giorgio Montini. was a newspaper 
editor and an early champion of the Pop¬ 
ular Party (a forerunner of the Christian 
Democrats) who served three terms in the 
Chamber of Deputies. Young Giambat¬ 
tista, second of Giorgio’s three sons, was 
so frail and sickly that he had to get much 
of his education—including some of his 
seminary training—at home. But he 
learned quickly: in 1920. not yet 23. he 
was ordained a priest in Brescia Cathe¬ 
dral. Dispatched to Rome for graduate 
work, he became a minuiante —document 
writer in the Vatican's Secretariat ofSlate. 
He also served as a chaplain to students 
at the University of Rome, among whom 
he fought the tide of Mussolini’s Fascism, 
and his work with them won him the ti¬ 
tle of monsignor in 1925 


W r hile the young Montini studied 
the works of Catholic liberals, 
he also listened to one of the 
church's last great autocrats 
—his superior in the Secretarial of State, 
F.ugenio Cardinal Pacelli. In 1939 Pacel- 
li became Pope Pius XII. Monsignor Mon¬ 
tini. as a Substitute Secretary of State, was 
soon embroiled in the delicate Vatican 
maneuvering between the enemy forces 









(rfWold Warn. It wasMontfaii,evidence 
suggests, who coined the famous phrase 
that Pope Pius uttered on the eve of that 
conflict; "Nothing is lost by peace; every¬ 
thing may be lost by war." 

After the war the relationship be¬ 
tween the two men became strained. Pius 
again promoted Montini in 1952, mak¬ 
ing him a Pro-Secretary of Suite,* but the 
Po^ and his prot^gd were drifting apart 
poUticaliy Pius was so hostile to Com¬ 
munism that he sometimes trembled 
when he spoke of it; Montini, on the oth¬ 
er hand, was sensitive to the social and 
economic distress of postwar Italy and 
elsewhere, and more understanding of 
those who were driven to radical solutions. 
When Pius named Montini Archbishop 
of Milan in 1954 but failed to give him 
the Cardinal’s red hat that normally went 
with the see, some Vatican insiders viewed 
the promotion as an exile. 

The new archbishop nevertheless 
moved into Italy’s economic capital with 
the eagerness of a new priest assigned to 
his first parish. To combat the influence of 
the Communists, he said Mass in facto¬ 
ries, mines, jails and workers’ homes. He 
commissioned priests to conduct street- 
comer crusades. He built scores of new 
churches in the working-class suburbs 
that ring the city. Pope John XXllI 
named Montini a Cardinal in 1958, and 
Montini reportedly had a hand in John's 
keynote address at the opening of the Sec¬ 
ond Vatican Council, which encouraged 
the church "ever to look to the present, to 
new conditions and new forms of life.” 


P ope John had written in his diaiy 
that he wanted Montini to be his 
successor. When John died in 
1963. the College of Cardinals 
agreed. They elected him on the fifth bal¬ 
lot. The day after his election, Paul an¬ 
nounced on television that the Vatican 
Council would continue, and he guided it 
through three more sessions. His inter¬ 
ventions were rare but usually decisive. 
During the fourth session, in 1965. when 
the critical document on religious liberty 
seemed threatened by a filibuster of con¬ 
servative prelates, Paul forced a vote. The 
declaration passed overwhelmingly. 1,997 
to 224, affirming to the world that the 
Catholic Church respected the rights of 
conscience of other believers. 

By then Paul had already begun to 
translate that principle into action. In 
January 1964 he journeyed to Jerusalem 
to meet and embrace l^umenical Patri¬ 
arch Athenagoras I on the Holy City’s 
Mount of Olives. The next year the spir¬ 
itual leaders of Roman Catholicism and 
Eastern Orthodoxy withdrew the mutual 
anathemas that their predecessors had 
hurled at each other a full millennium be¬ 
fore. Later Paul established an interna¬ 
tional commission of Roman Catholic 
theologians to discuss differences of creed 
with Anglican colleagues, and approved 


'Ever the diplomat. Pius acted as hu own Secretary 
of Stale after 1944, but two pro-tecretaries—Mon- 
Uni and the late Dontenico Cardinal Tardinl—di¬ 
rected the day-by-day work. 



Paul at three wHh Ms grandmother In 1900 
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tha US. Both gitw^ gclikVtid g'imm 
able iMinsensos on lbc;h 
lure of the ministry aihd flu RteMOce 'dif 
Jesus Christ in the Eucharist—-hew docr 
trines that divided Chiiitianity 
omuttion days. The two Protestant {gotipk 
went so fltr as to concede a ratlot^ 
some kind of limited papacy. 


P aul could act with surprising ealth 
in sweepi^ away the discij^nel 
of centuries. In 1966 he deoreei^ 
an end to the traditional obiigar 
tion of abstaining from meat on Fridays 
He abolished the notorious Index of FW- 
bidden Books, which had once included 
the works of John Locke, Victor Hugo 
arid Voltaire. In theological controversy, 
excommunication and charges of her<^ 
gave way to milder methods. Even Swiss 
Theologian Hans ROng's celebrated cri¬ 
tique of papal infallibly was handled 
gently; KGng was simply warned hot to 
teach such opinions in the future, but did 
not have to recant them. 

Despite Paul's reforms, he saw the 
church being weakened by the dramatic 
departure of thousands of priests from the 
ministry; he called the ex^us his “crown 
of thorns.” Many of the priests left in or¬ 
der to marry, but Paul firmly resisted the 
suggestion that the centuries-old tradition 
of priestly celibacy be made optional. He 
extolled the celibate life as "the precious 
divine gift of perfect continence.” Still, he 
left the door open for a successor to move 
further. He permitted the ordination of 
married deacons, who could exercise 
many ministerial functions; and he con¬ 
ceded the ptKsibility of ordaining married 
men in mission countries. 

Sometimes Paul raised expectations, 
or at least allowed them to grow, then dis¬ 
appointed those who hoped for change. 
In the spirit of Vatican ll's declaration 
on collegiality (the sharing of authority), 
Paul established a synod of bishops that 
would meet regularly to advise him. Five 
„ times during his reign, churchmen from 
S round the world convened in Rome to dis- 
I cuss such issues as clerical celibacy and 
evangelism. But the Pope controll^ the 
agenda (he vetoed a discussion of the fam* 
ily in 1974, presumably because it wopld 
raise such questions as birth control and 
divorce), and he insisted on having the 
final say on the language of any published 
synod documents. 

To some, his reform of the rusty ma¬ 
chinery of the Curia was similarly dis¬ 
appointing. He internationalized the once 
overwhelmingly Italian bureaucracy, but 
only very gradually was real power trans¬ 
ferred from Italian hands. The interna¬ 
tionalization of the College of Cardinals 
was far more dramatic. The conclave that 
elected Paul in 1963 numbered 29 Ital¬ 
ians out of the 80 Cardinals present. After 
his last consistory in 1977, there were only 
36 Italians out of 137 Cardinals. 

Paul’s intemaitionalization of church 
leadership was at least partly a result of 
his own travels. From the start, he took 
his chosen name seriously and bechhse; 
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A questioning of ancient values, a challenge to traditimalauthortty. 


like his evangelical namesake, “an apos¬ 
tle on the move." He was the first Pope 
in modern times to leave Europe, trav¬ 
eling more than 70,000 miles outside Italy 
and visiting every continent but Antarc¬ 
tica. In 1965 he flew to the U.S. to ad¬ 
dress the U.N. and to plead, in a mem¬ 
orably hoarse and earnest voice, “Never 
again war. War never again." 

Paul was at his b^t on these trips, 
smiling often and enjoying particularly 
the unconventional displays of piety that 
greeted him in the Third World. In West¬ 
ern Samoa in 1970, he stood before an out¬ 
door altar in the blazing sun while eight 
sarong-draped men came forward, bear¬ 
ing on their shoulders an immense 400- 
lb. pig. a traditional Samoan gift. In Ugan¬ 
da he was delighted by a platoon of blue- 
haltered, red-skirted dancing girls who 
met the papal jet in Kampala. More som¬ 
berly. especially in his Third World vis¬ 
its, Paul made a point of seeking out the 
poorest neighborhoods. In India in 1964, 
he wept at the poverty he saw. 

T hrot^out his pontificate a pro¬ 
cession of world leaders visited the 
Vatican, including some key %- 
ures from Communist countries; 
Yugoslavia’s President Josip BrcK Tito, 
Rumania's President Nicolai Ceau^escu, 
Soviet President Nikolai Podgomy and 
Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko. 
Of all the ^pe’s many diplomatic ini¬ 
tiatives, includi^ a long and fruitless 
attempt to mediate pMce in Viet Nam 
and similarly frustrating efforts in Bi- 
afra. Northern Ireland and the Middle 
^t, his Ostpolitik was the most suc¬ 
cessful. His overtures to the Communist 
world helped to win the church such con¬ 
cessions as limited freedom to teach, nom¬ 
inations of new bishops and permission 
for public festivals. They also settleci such 
ancient controversies as the IS-year iso- 
latipn of Hungary’s Cardinal Mindszenty 



To political conservatives in the 
church, Paul was all too sympathetic to so¬ 
cialism. In Populorum progressio (On the 
Development of Peoples), the strongest 
and most moving of his seven encyclicals, 
he wrote in 1967 that the ownership of 
property “does not constitute for anyone 
an absolute and unconditional right. No 
one is justified in keeping for his exclu¬ 
sive use what he does not need when oth¬ 
ers lack necessities.’’ The document 
warned prophetically that rich nations 
must shim their wealth with poor ones 
or risk “the judgment of God and wrath 
of the poor.’’ 

Paul wrote voluminously; each year 
his speeches, apostolic exhortations and 
decrees filled more than 1,000 printed 
pages. But he issued only one more en¬ 
cyclical after Populorum progressio. It was 
Humanae vitae (On Human Life) in the 
summer of 1968, and it aroused wide¬ 
spread criticism for its total rejwtion of 
artificial birth control. Paul agonized over 
the document, but he chose to ignore the 


'«mee pF'g speeiM patni mrtn eonuot 
comntisrioii that luul adMsed him to ac¬ 
cept certain methods of ctmtraception. 

In forbidding artificial confraception 
fm Catholics. Paul cited natuml law, but 
a more important reason lay in the con¬ 
sequences he foresaw; “a wide and easy 
road ... toward conjugal infidelity and a 
general lowering of morality,’’ Millions of 
Catholics, unwilling to accept Paul's rea¬ 
soning, disobeyed the encyclical. 

Y v et Humanae vitae was not a stub¬ 
born, willful decision. It was the 
work of a pastor deeply concerned 
by the erosion of moral values. 
Throughout his life, Paul was an ascetic 
—a dedicated worker who pushed his frail 
body regularly through a schedule that 
lasted from 6 in the morning until mid¬ 
night, with little more than his meals and 
a siesta to break the day. Abstinent him¬ 
self, he worried much and cautioned often 
about piety’s move away from tradition¬ 
al family patterns and its increasing self- 
indulgence. He warned that the rise of 
miliuint feminism risked "either mascu¬ 
linizing or depersonalizing women" and 
condemned “the most cunning aggression 
of conscience through pornography." 

His caveats belied Paul’s deep com¬ 
passion for individuals. He could not. like 
Pope John, simply give mankind an in¬ 
discriminate embrace, but he could be sur¬ 
prisingly open in small audiences, as in a 
1971 encounter with some rock musicians. 
“We are aware of the values you seek," 
he told them. “Spontaneity, sincerity, lib¬ 
eration from certain formal and conven¬ 
tional restrictions, the need to be your¬ 
selves and to interpret the demands of 
your time.” 

If Paul had expressed such views more 
often, his reign might have been less an¬ 
guished. His exhortations might have 
seemed less imperious, and some measure 
of reciprocal understanding might have 
reached him, rekindling the hope and the 
courage that seemed to die in him as his 
pontificate wore on. The papacy weighs 
on its bearer like a cross of centuries, and 
Paul VI had to carry his alone. ■ 



^craeitin fkeicettegin to appMt, who knows where they will end? 
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Time Essay- 


The Game of the Name 





People, places, things—champs (All), detergents (Cheer), streets, pals (Wayne Hays), thinkers (Machlavelli)—all leave tracks in the name game 



I iving a name," Thomas Carlyle once 

\jisaicl. "is a |X>elic ait ” Perhaps, but it 
can also be a trying one Iieiir Retreating be¬ 
fore the distemi'ier of feminists who do not 
like all hurricanes to bear women s names. 

Government meteorologists this year will 
christen storms not only Aletta but Bud and 
Daniel and Tico hem A national chain, Sam- 
btVs Restaurants, has run mio stern resistance 
in New England, where civil rights groups are 
trying to ban the name because of allegedly 
racist overtones hem A young man who asked 
a Minnesota couit to change his name to 
‘■|0f)9" was recently refused and rebuked 
' by the judge for pro^xising "an offense to hu- Could DesdemoiM pull It off as Sally? 
man dignity” and seeking a name that was 

"inherently totalitarian," Strong language I ise that a nami 

Strong feelings and forensics to match are commonplace 1 a variety of be 
when names aie at stake -and they seem to be at stake all the Cooperman, b 
lime and all over the place in the U S The necessity of naming dispensable to 
3 million babies a year is only one source of nameless stress I ernor, Marylan 
Amei leans continuSlIy leap into flaps and furors over the nam- I called "Bill," li 
ing and renaming of things and places It amounts to a national | of a common t 
obsession, or cra/te, or fascination, or mama -name it what you ■ withdrew from 
will—and it seems to begetting livelier all the lime i icrnal shadow. 

The name game is also giowing ever moie trendy and even | City. Mo,. May 
desperate as more and more people clamor for attention in a j legally piuned I 
please-not ice-me society It is merely ironic that businesses with I Even impci 
names like the No Name Bar and The Chocolate Soup (a chil- i ents have conli 
dren's clothes store) now so prolitetate that only an innocent ished exchangi 
would suffer a double take on learning that an orchestra called numbers Whet 
The Widespread Depression happened to be performing last American Legi 
week at a nightspot called The Other End That is in Green- contammaiion. 
wich Village, where some ninners trade at a store called The ciful street nan 
Athlete's l oot should tt be ass 

It IS not easy to diagnose such nominal absurdity, but plain- phony Circle in 
ly it IS epidemic Alieady the name thing has inspired the People act, 
publication of whole btxrks that purport to plumb the “psy- power. Indeed, 
chological vibrations' of personal names. Dawn and Loretta hand, sometim 
and Candy are supposed to be sexy, according to Christopher Cape Canavera 
Andersen's Fhe .Name Game, and Bart and Mac and Nate forts to displaci 
are macho Humphrey is sedentary, so much for Bogart Any- Avenue remain 
way Amcileans have not needed any trttcis oi theories to get igent efforts to 
them lunging after catchy handles. One Phoenix mother re- name, Avenuet 
cently branded her new baby girl with the unforgettable so- erally accepted 
briquet Equal Rights Amendment inaf designatior 

The game is ubiquitous Coijxirations strain to invent short. Such cases : 
arcane names Married women have begun to resist taking their names, weirdly 
husbands' surnames. Cassius Clay becomes Muhammad Ali in named, achievii 
mid-career. Stimbo is a target of only one minority; Italians hate tain names beet 
the name Mafia Rock groups, such as Jefferson Starship (ne Air- tinies of their c 

plane) and the Grateful Dead, have stretched the art of naming as common not 


to surreal heights and depths The President's 
wish to stick to Jimmy as his ollieial name per¬ 
haps ingratiated him more with the public 
than any other step he has taken—and may, m 
the end, have hinted more than he intended at 
his Ixiuy grasp of presidential (X)wer 

But what, in the name of heaven, is be¬ 
hind so much fuss over a matter as superficial 
as names - mere w'ords. mere sounds, mere la¬ 
bels' Names aie loved and hated as though 
they were animate Kids may still he taught 
that only sticks and stones break bones, but 
grownups liehavc as though names are pow- 
ctful agents foi gixsd or ill In the adult world. 
Hill It off as Sally? name-calling is considered the dirtiest form 
of tight Elaborate libel laws rest on the prem- 
! ise that a name can do real damage Individuals tlearly expect 
j a variety of benefits when they take on new names I or Ellen 
Cooperman. becoming Ellen Cooperpeison was ostensibly in¬ 
dispensable to her liberation When he planned to run for Gov- 
I ernor. Maryland Attorney General Francis Boucher Burch, long 
I called "Bill, " legally adopted the nickname with its suggestion 
I of a common touch bin reverted to f rancis Boucher after he 
; withdrew from the race Out of a simple wish to escafu; the pa- 
i icrnal shadow. Graham Williams Wheeler, the son of Kansas 
I City. Mo,. Mayor Charles B Wheeler Ji , recently had his name 
j legally piuned back to Graham Williams 

I Even impersonal names stir impiobable emotions Phone cli- 
i ents have continued to howl as Ma Bell has systematically alxil- 
ished exchange names (Butterfield, Muiiay Hill I m favot of 
numbers When a disease got named for their oigani/alion, some 
American Legionnaires protested as though fearing vocxJcxi-like 
contammaiion. Real estate developers act as if they expect fan¬ 
ciful street names to impart class to entire neighborhoods But 
should It be assumed that only classical music is played on Sym¬ 
phony Circle in Vienna. Va ’ 

People act, in short, as though names do ptissess strange 
power. Indeed, some names act as though they have the upper 
hand, sometimes persisting against all efforts at eradication 
Cape Canaveral stuck where it was pul long ago in spite of ef¬ 
forts to displace it with the chimerical name of Kennedy. Sixth 
Avenue remains just that to many New Yorkers in spite of dil¬ 
igent efforts to promote the general use of the 33-year-old legal 
name. Avenue of the Americas. Mount McKinley is still not gen¬ 
erally accepted by Alaskans, who tend to prefer the peak's orig¬ 
inal designation, Denali 

Such cases suggest that a name is not a passive label Some 
names, weirdly enough, manage to penetrate to the core of the 
named, achieving a profound fusion, becoming inextricable Cer¬ 
tain names become so incorporated with the acts or traits or des¬ 
tinies of their owners that they pop into the popular vocabulary 
as common nouns and adjectives: Cain. Jeremiah. Job (the BU 







I ble is a storehouse of such). Macbiavelli. De Sade, McCarthy. 
The saroe peculiar joining of character and name occurs all the 
..time, even in the fictive world, Romeo is as inseparable from 
the youth so named as he was from Juliet, and no actress could 
credibly play the lole of Desdetnona if the character s name 
were changed to. say. Sally. Some names veritably become the 
named, or vice versa—which is why everybody so naturally 
speaks of celebrated persons as "big names." 

M any snatches of American vernacular rise out of an im¬ 
plied belief in the mystical properties of names. To say 
that someone's "name is mud" is figuratively to eradicate the 
owner An American speaking of the crux or essence of any pur¬ 
suit will probably say "Thai's the name of the game Obviously. 
James Russell Lowell was onto something when he wrote that 
"there is more force in names than most men dream of 

People in c irliei civilizations and some primitive lubes up 
to modern lime.-, did dream- -and believe- -that personal names 
held mortal power In The Golden Bounh, Sii James I ra/er tells 
how the ancient Lgyptiansaiid aboriginal Australians alike look 
pains to protect their secret true names— and the vital power 
they contained—from falling into the possession of outsideis 
Aging Eskimos. Frazer also records, sometimes take new names 
in the belief they thus get a fresh start in life .Such superstitions 
have waned in tixlay's civilizations Still, as Noah Jacobs points 


out in Naming-Day in Eden, people “have not altogether dis¬ 
carded the belief in the virtue of names." 

Actually, the potency of names is recognized more clearly 
and used more craftily than ever in thts age of advertising 
Name recognition is accepted as vital by both politicians and 
businesses. Ohio's c,\-Congressman Wayne Hays, unsavory rep¬ 
utation and all, recently won a state legislative primary largely 
1)ecause of name recognition Companies now calling themselves 
Equifax and Standex want to plant themselves in the public 
mind, while signaling that they arc in tune with the techno- 
tronic limes And hucksiers have long relied on the power of a 
clever name to sway a customei's decision. The popularity of 
Cheer and All among deieigents. and Mustang and Diplomat 
among autos is no more due to the properties of the merchan¬ 
dise than the box-oflice power of a John Wayne movie is usu¬ 
ally owed to artistic e.xcelleiKC The hottest new perfume, now 
U S -bound from Pans, is called Opium No telling how the 
dwmed Edsel might have done if it had been dubbed, say, the 
Frolic 

The name game, though epidemic, will probably do no 
serious harm unless it at last hypnotizes evciytxxly into for¬ 
getting that substance lemaiiis vitally imi'Kirlant Already far 
tiv many things that icach the .American muiket under be¬ 
guiling names turn out on close inspection, to be turkeys and 
lemons - Frank Tr^rpatt 


Theater 


Life’s Clown 

STOP THI WORl D—I WANT TO 
GET on 

Book. Mu me and /.yrtes hy l^'she 
Briewise and Anihoiiy Xewley 

T hat wlimy. petulant c.Kcmplar th'ach¬ 
ing self-pity. Litlicchap (Everyman 
writ exceeding small) is back,-in Broad- 
wayaficr Ibyearsof blissful absence This 
time the windup toy clown is played by 
Sammy Davis Ji As thimbleful-dcep in 
wisdom as it is mountain-high in preten¬ 
tiousness, this musical means to imply 
that he is life's clown, as aren't we all 
Davis gives the tole everything he has, 
which IS both nx) much and not 
enough 1 ike Liza Minnelli, who 
was in rapt attendance on 
opening night. Davis is a 
claque person his fans be¬ 
stow upon him an adoring 
worship that outstrips the 
sum of his actual gifts He is a 
passable dancer (though he dives not 
dance in this show), his voice is only as 
strong as the mike it is hvxiked to. and an 
orphan out of Annie could match his act¬ 
ing. Like Minnelli. Davis projects the 
image of an overage child parched for af¬ 
fection, aggressively demanding approval, 
and working onstage with a grueling in¬ 
tensity, Not "no sweat" but all sweat 
Both Davis and Minnelli arc person¬ 
ality pushers who market their manner¬ 
isms like commodities. If you think they 
are repeating themselves, they are When 
was the last time they were caught doing 
anything remotely fresh' Their fans 
wouldn't stand for it. They come not to 
watch a show or to see the gods and gixl- 
desses of the tabloids deign to immerse 
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themselves in specific loles Such play¬ 
goers attend the theater only to bathe in 
the clfulgence of celcbruyhixid 

That IS the only discernible appeal of 
I itticchap. who himself wants desperately 
to participate in the gaudy rituals of fame 
L Itticchap IS a pip-squeak who dreams of 
being a Pixjh-Bah Starting as "a coffee- 
colored coffee vendor, he manages to 
marry the Ixsss's daughter (Marian Mer¬ 
cer), and with the quickest of strides 
reaches the top as a national and inter¬ 
national business tycoon Along the way 
he accumulates a bevy of English. Rus¬ 
sian and German mistresses, all played 
with great comic zest by the selfsame Mer¬ 
cer There is less sin than smiik in these 
accent-prone escapades 

S hedding almost all its English allu¬ 
sions, the show IS thoroughly Amer¬ 
icanized and pervasively vulgar Little- 
chap shoots for the picsidency and makes 
It. the first bl.ack ever to do so Running 
for office on a ticket i>f douhlc-s()eak. Da¬ 
vis capitalizes on his command of antic 
mimicry Donning shades, he struts his 
way ii'ward the black vote He wix>s the 
hispanics with hip-swivding langomania. 
Finally, he seduces his Jewish constitu¬ 
ency b> clapping on a I evyc hat and fid¬ 
dling on the rexvf of his mouth Felled by 
a heart attack, or possibly a stroke. Da¬ 
vis ends the evening singing that potent 
crowd pleascr. H iiai Kind of Tool Am P. 
the song that piobably contributed as 
much to the initial .success of Slop the 
World as llie Impossible Dream did to 
Man of La Maiieha Fool, Gonna Build a 
Moununn and Once in a Lifetime are the 
consolation prizes of an extremely le¬ 
dums evening The audience seems 
almost to come in to the theater hum¬ 
ming them. — T.t.Kalem 
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Economy & Business 


COVKR STORY 


Flying the Crowd ed S kies 

Low fares lead to high profits, long lines and some short tempers 


SOARING 

FLIGHTS 


■ Hevenue passengei miles fm 
scheduled US lines in billions 

’] Net income oi loss 
[,.J 111 millions u( dollars 


i n ordinar>' times, the McDonnell family from the small town 
of f ederal Way, Wash , would have passed up the trip. But 
these are not ordinary times, and pert Jackie McDonnell 
slanted to attend the 20th reunion of her high school class in 
! Los Angeles Even though Jackie, Husband Bob and their 
two children had already taken their summer vacation in 
Alaska, they were tempted by the new low airline fares. Says 
Bob, an engineer, “We made our reservations 30 days early, 
wc flew night Super Saver and we figure the four of us saved 
$259 off the regular fare " He adds "This year we seem to be 
flying more miles than we arc driving." 

The Frank Kambaras of Chicago, a 
family of four, saved $251 on a round trip 
to Miami, now. enticed by the bargain, 
they plan to spend next Christmas in Ha¬ 
waii. Reason they can fly at $545 below 
the full fares Thanks to "Chickenfeed” 
and "Super Saver" discounts. Kathy and 
Randy Ray were able to fly from IDenver 
to New York City and Miami for $206 
less than it normally costs to fly only to 
Miami 

The McDonnells. Kambaras and 
Rays arc typical of countless families 
throughout the LI..S. and many from for¬ 
eign lands who are hopping aboard bar¬ 
gain flights across the Atlantic and with¬ 
in America Millions of people are making 
that extra trip they otherwise would not 
have made, and many arc first-time air 
travelers With U S airlines and a few for¬ 
eign carriers offering reductions of up to 
50%. air fares are easily the best value in 
an inflation-ridden global economy 

So far this year. LI S airlines have car¬ 
ried 180 million passengers, a 16% in¬ 
crease over last year and the largest gain 
in airline history Two weeks ago East¬ 
ern reached 78 ‘y of capacity, meaning 
that all aircraft flying on major routes at 
peak periixls were totally jammed, l^ast 
month there were only seven uniKcupied 
seats on all Pan Am planes arriving in 
the U S. from Europe and the Middle 
East The earnings of airlines are head¬ 
ing toward unprecedented heights, prov¬ 
ing the old (and often ignored) capitalist j 
doctrine that lower prices lead to higher I 
demand, which in turn creates higher 
profits In the first six months earnings 
jumped 16.3%, and for the full year should hit a record $1 bil¬ 
lion This year's surge, says Eastern Air Lines President Frank 
Borman, the former astronaut, "has been above our wildest ex¬ 
pectation We have become mass transit, and this may be as rev¬ 
olutionary as the introduction of the jet engine itself.” 

L.ike all upheavals, this one is rich in uncertainties, anxi> 
eties and discomfort Neither the airlines nor the airports are 
prepared to cope with the passenger flood. Delays, snafus and 
frustration arc the daily fare of today s traveler. "No one saw it 
corning," concedes Richard Ferris, president of United, the larg¬ 
est airline in the non-Communist world. “If anyone had told 
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I me last year that we would be up 21% in traffic so far this year, 

I we would have straitjacketed him and locked him away.” Now 
I such a prescient person would probably be promoted to senior 
vice president for planning. 

As never before, the airlines are being forced to readjust 
their operations to meet their new mass-transit role and to make 
the crucial decisions about the planes they need to carry the big 
j new crowds. The old planes on which the world flew into the 
j jet age two decades ago are wearing out. Based,on conservative 
I ' growth estimates made before the travel boom, airlines in 
the non-C'ommunist world by 1993 will 
need at least 4,600 new planes worth $138 
billion. 

In response, the major U S and Eu¬ 
ropean planemakers are developing a new 
generation of fat-bcllied, ihin-winged jets 
specifically designed to accommodate the 
traveling masses, whisking them along at 
far less cost in fuel than today’s jets Yet 
the new craft arc so expensive—$20 mil¬ 
lion to $30 million- -that the airlines must 
be confident of their own future before 
they make their purchases. 

Never has the future been less cer¬ 
tain. The U S airline industry has been 
treated like a scmimonopOlistic public 
utility, with routes and fares controlled 
by the Civil Aeronautics Board, which has 
sought to avoid overcompetition and ru¬ 
inous price wars Now. President Carter 
seeks to free the airlines from Govern¬ 
ment economic controls entirely and 
allow them to fly anywhere at any time 
and charge any price, no matter how ri¬ 
diculously low Later this month the cab 
will allow airlines to reduce regular fares 
as much as TO' r m economy and sell first- 
class tickets at any price they think the 
traffic will bear Next, the CAB intends to 
allow airlines to start flying new routes 
without asking anyone's permission. The 
industry’s leaders are anxiously pondering 
the longer-range impact of Carter’s pol¬ 
icies. but for the present they are unques¬ 
tionably effective 40% of all passengers 
now fly at reduced rates, and many would 
not have flown without them. 

Remarkably, people are putting up 
with the discomfort of sardine-style flight 
rmi ch.in iy Bicfi hol-s-; good Spirits and camaraderie. True^'^i 
there are some gripes, especially among business travelers who 
resent being jammed in by passengers paying a fraction as much., 
Affluent travelers, once the mainstay of the airlines, sometimes,, 
are put off by the rumpled chic of youthful interlopers; cut-off- 
jeans and scruffy sandals seem de rigueur for many young pas¬ 
sengers who only last year would have been taking the bus oi^ 
hitchhiking. Inexperienced travelers put an extra burden on;.^ 
the already overtaxed stewardesses. “Some of them don’t even,^: 
know how to fasten their seat belts,” moans a Hughes Airwest 
hostess. ja 

Veterans and neophytes alike need to be tough because thc^ 
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All Inteniatloiial pack of planes Jams Kennedy Airport In New York: beckoned by bargains, millions are making that extra trip 


must face “the ground barrier ” The ordeal begins when the pas¬ 
senger tries to telephone the reservations center. Either the line 
is busy or a recorded voice says reassuringly. “Your call is be¬ 
ing automatically held And held and held. Waits of up to 
ten minutes are common and some are as much as 35 minutes. 
The volume of calls is up about 35',f at most airlines, and each 
call lasts longer while the clerk figures out the lowest fare and 
plots the routes over which it is applied. One Eastern reser¬ 
vations clerk spent three hours on the phone with a couple, reck¬ 
oning a 50-stop trip under the' line’s $302 to $323 fare that 
entitles a traveler to unlimited mileage—from Atlanta to Aca¬ 
pulco. from Seattle to San Juan—for 21 days. A new status sym¬ 
bol among businessmen is to know the unlisted reservations 
numbers that airlines have for viP travelers Laments Delta 
Air Lines President David Garrett; "We've got 18 different fares 
just between Atlanta and London, and they have all got to be ex¬ 
plained in lengthy phone calls. We just can't keep up.” 


Some airlines offer as many as 90 fares and discount pack¬ 
ages. and no one knows how many are in effect on all the lines 
In general, however, the international cut-rate fares fall into 
two price categories The first is budget, which requires buying 
a ticket three weeks in advance and checking with the airline a 
week in advance to find out the departure day The price: $299 
round trip New York-Tondon. v.s $764 for regular economy 
class. Or. for the same price, the passenger can buy a ticket on 
the day of departure and "stand by.” hoping for a seat The 
peril; none may be available. The second is apex (Advanced Pur¬ 
chase Excursion), which must be Nought three or four weeks in 
advance. The price $399. The advantage: a confirmed reser¬ 
vation. Domestically, there is an absolute plethora of fares The 
Big Four—United, American. TWA and Eastern—all offer a 
Super Saver fare that cuts 30"r to 50‘r off regular economy 
rates, but tickets must be bought 30 days in advance Other 
lines offer similar savings under a variety of catchy names Bran- 


A weary throng of travelers floods Gatwick Airport outside London: the drive to deregidate will bring benefits and problems 
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iffs Small Polauics. Texas Iniernational's Peanuts (25'^f to 50% 
olTon certain flights). Continental's Chickenfeed (30% to 50% 
off on mtwt flights). There are also loss-leader fares, which last 
only a few days or weeks Braniff offered for four days a 7-11 
stand-hy excursion fri'm Dallas to I as Vegas One way was SI I 
first-class. $7 in economy 

Tups to and from the airport routinely take longer than the 
flight At Los Angeles International, (he only entry is a five- 
lane road .so clogged that drivers sometimes spend at least 45 
minutes mching toward the parking area then another 15 to 30 
minutes lo i.od ,i space At Chicago's D'llaic. the nation's busi¬ 
est, backed-up tratfic freouenily extends for blocks, frantic tiav- 
elers spiing fiom bo\ed-m cabs and dash bags m hand for the 
terminal 

m _ Kith a few notable exceptions (Dallas ioit Worth. 
S Mous(on. Tampa and .Seatllel. IJ .S air|xirts uie woe- 
wMwg fully unpiepared lo cope with- -much less comfort or 
W W coddle—the masses of travelers Prime example At¬ 
lanta. the nation s second busiest airix'ri Completed in 1961, it 
I was intended to handle 40.000 passengeis a day. but is now be- 
j sieged by moie than twice that number It lacks enough loung- 
I es, restaurants and toilets A S400 million new airport is being 
I built, but at present giowih rates, u will be obsolete wiihiii 
i three years aftei it 0 [icns in I9fil VV'.uns Richaid Jody, the di- 
I rectoi of aviation in Miami s Dade C oiiiity All the crises have 
I been acceleralcd if you think iialtic and paiking arc bad now. 
j you haven't seen anything yet' 

i "Our immediate challenge ' says Lasiern Senior Vice Pres- 
j idem Russell Ray Jr, "is to keep [icoplc from feeling like cows " 

I Because of the problem of priK'essing passengeis through check- 
i m and security ms()ection flights often leave and ai rive late 
j Ifjani packed planes are uncomfortable for passengers, they 
j are nightniafes for the hostesses who can baicly make then 
j way through the narrow aisles and finuliills i>f hand luggage 
I .Says an L.islern slcwaidess The glamour is gone We u.sed lo 
j be able to sii and talk wnh passengeis Nc’w we'ie working 
I twice as hard twice as fast ' Aiiline fix'd, nevei a gounnei s de- 
I light, IS becoming even less palatable as the airlines try to save 
j money on meals tii offset the lower fates The old gray steak 
j has given way to stews of t|ucsiionable oi igin Drink is not a re¬ 
liable escaiH!. the cix-ktail ordered just after take-off often ar¬ 
rives |us( before the pa.ssengei gels lo dessert 

Arrival is tinning into an oidcal Delays at baggage claim 
areas can run two hours, and ground transpoiiaiion is inad¬ 
equate Worst of all are the U -S s two biggest gateway airports. 
Los Angeles and JFK, both h.ui greeting cauls for foreign vis¬ 
itors Los Angeles customs aiea is so small that inspectors can 
I prcKe.ss only two jumlx>-jei krads at a time Pa.ssengers on the 
i other jumbos niiisl wan on boaul for as long as ifiiec hours 
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Marooned “Terminal Children” 

III one ol'iineiiuiiioiiuliiiuiiioii s hiy- airpoiis to gel cheap seats, either on 
^estjams \et lens olilioiiMiiidio/pu.weii- I akei Airways or other lines that offer 
neit we/a 'ttruiitled foi iip lo live days at a limited number of stand-by fares 
t'iiiope'\ anpons Iasi week Many Amer- In the cause of hygiene. " boomed 

nuns iiuieliiip to Europe on ciii-niie the pa at Gatwick. we ask that wail- 
dipliis loiiiid dull llieie nere not enoiipli mg passengers not leave their cups and 
huipuiii seals lotiieoiiiinoduie die heavy cutleiy on the rtixir ' Gatwick's beige li- 
ciiisli lieadiiif; home Oilunsweie held lip ni'leum quickly disapiyeaied under a 
hy a slowdown oj2.500 Eivneh ail iiat^i carpet of bright beach blankets and 
eonirolleis Iheiraeiion snarled irajjfh polyester sleeping bags Bixiios were cv- 
aeioss Europe, hiii the worst eonnesiion erywhere—standing, sitting, lying on 
was in Briiain and Fiance the floor The wail for toilets was 20 min¬ 

utes and foi a cup of tea, half an houi 
BRITAIN The British press dubtxid I he gift shop sold out of men's dispos- 
ihcm the "TeiiTiinal Childien' Thou- able underwear, deodorant and razor 
sands of Noah Aniencans wailed for blades were perilously short Rows of 
up to a week at Heathrow and Gatwick pup tents sprang up at the airport s en¬ 


trance. and many passengersoveiflowed 
onto a covered atca near the parking 
lot, Ciioused Pal Shaw, a waitress from 
Buffalo I've slept on concrete for thiee 
days, and the big moral question facing 
me at night is whethei to sleep in my 
clothes OI on them ' 

,Al a I akcr ticket office outside 1 on- 
don's Victoria Station. I..500young peo¬ 
ple queued up for days to buy tickets to 
New York As shown m the photo on 
the facing page, they slept on the side¬ 
walk under makeshift plastic tents while 
It rained all week On Thursday, with 
conditions worsening every hour, the 
British Civil Aviation Authority moved, 
The strict regulations rationing sales of 
low-fare tickets were bent, allowing air¬ 
lines lo use up ifleir August. September 
and October stand-by quotas now in or- 
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Since as many as eight jumbos touch down at the same hour, pi¬ 
lots compete with each other to land first and get their pas¬ 
sengers at the head of the customs line. Some air schedules arc 
being rejiggered to allow an extra half-hour for passengers to 
make connecting (lights 

As a consequence of the chaos, many travelers have horror 
Slones to recount- A young mother traveling with two children 
to New York City from Bogota was ushered to a lounge to wait 
for a delayed dcpariuie Three-and-a-half-hours later, she saw' 
the distinctively painted Braniff plane taking off and when she 
checked, found it was her.s The harried agent had forgotten to 
call her. Bound for Tokyo. Bonne Power, an executive with 
Bally Manufacturing Corp . was rerouted and then bumped off 
a flight in Seriul. where he was informed that the next available 
booking was iw'o months away Power got to Tokyc> by stand¬ 
ing by at (he gate almost the entire next day until he found a 
spare seat "This doesn't Kxvk like Dallas' exclaimed a middle- 
aged woman "No, Ma'am, it isn i' leplied a ground clerk. It 
was Atlanta In the confusion at London s Heathrow airtxirl. 
she had boarded Delta instead of Branifi' 

The men who run the nation's aiilincs also wonder where 
they are going. Since the jet age began 20 years ago, their mer¬ 
curial industry has ridden through three bixnns and three busts. 
During expansive periods, lines have ordered too many new 
jets, and seats have been left unfilled when the economy leveled 
off or turned down This time the airline chiefs ate determined 
to avoid the richcs-io-rags syndrome 

Whether they can or cannot do so will depend largely on 
the cheap fares They arc so low that carricrsjnust continue loal- 
tiaci more passengers lusl to break even 'I'hc airlines are now 
making sizable profits because six out of ten passengers arc still 
paying the regular tariff, and those fates provide enough rev¬ 
enue 10 cover the expenses of Ilic flighi ffence. piocecds from 
the low-faie passengers, who fill up the remaining seats, are 
gravy 


B ut whai if just abivul everyone Ivegins to fly cut rate'* The 
break-even point will rise until aii lines can no longer 
turn a profit no mallei how packed the planes may be 
lastcrn's Boiinan is woincd because his line's revenue 
IS down from 8 84e per passengei mile in the first half of 1977 
to 8 6e this year Consequently. Eastern's break-even ixiint has 
risen from 55'r to 62'<^ of capacity that is, ii makes money 
only when 62'r of the seals are tilled Shuddering ai the pros¬ 
pect of the t'AH's approval of anolhei 70', reduction in some 
faies. Delta President (jarieii dtclaies "At some ixvmi, ihe 
fiire structure must be stabilized There is no way you can cut 
faies 70'I and continue to profit, because costs are simply lew 
high '■ 

Still lower fares are only pan of Carter's plan for the aii- 


icr to gel stranded Americans home cushions Telephone coin bo.xes became of Portland. Ore "The people at the 

Jlill. It will take weeks to move the mob so full that they jammed At one point, counters won't even tell me what lime 

Royal Air Maroc canceled flights. An- Ihe planes might leave If I knew that. 

FRANCE Mights into Pans'Chat Ics de gry passengers charged its offices at I could at least go into I’aris and siiend 

iiaulic and Orly airports were delayed Orly and had to be restrained by riot the day ' At week's end, the air von- 

m average of 16 hours, and many were |x>lice. who later took up positions to (rollers susiwndcd then slowdown while 

leld up for iw'o days Airport cafes protect other airline lickei counters negotiations with the government con- 

ind bars ran low on food and drink l-inally. bars were banned from serv- iinucd But if agicemeni is not reachcxl 

Pharmacies had a run on inflatable ing liquor Complained f rank North soon, the ehaivs could well resume 
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lines. His goal is total de¬ 
regulation. The Govern¬ 
ment would continue to 
police safety, but the com¬ 
panies would be unencum¬ 
bered by other federal reg¬ 
ulations For example, a 
line must m'w go through 
a lengthy cab examination 
before it can win a new 
route, and once that route 
is granted, must provide 
satisfactory service or face 
CAB sanctions. Under the 
White House plan, the air¬ 
lines would be free to start 
or stop service wherever 
they liked. Some small 
communities that have al¬ 
ready lost their rail service 
would probably be desert¬ 
ed as well by the airlines, 
which would dump mar¬ 
ginal and money-losing 
routes. The biggest lines would have an advantage over smaller 
ones because they could concentrate their vast fleets on the 
most lucrative markets. They could also use their financial mus¬ 
cle to set rates at such low levels that weaker lines would be 
forced to fold. 

N ot surprisingly. United and Pan Am. which are two of 
the biggest airlines, are the most vocal advocates of de¬ 
regulation Explains Pan Ain's chairman. William T 
Seawell- "The brightest and most satisfying prospect in 
Pan Am's future is our entry—at long last—into the American 
domestic market, as part of the deregulation trend " Delta and 
Eastern strongly oppose deregulation. Smaller and mcdium-swe 
carriers are trying to line up merger partners to keep from 
being swallowed up by the big airlines if and when deregu¬ 
lation goes through. Texas International is trying to take over 
National. Defensive linkups arc also planned by Southern and 
North Central as well as Continental and Western .Says one wor¬ 
ried Western executive: "To us. United Air Lines seems just 
like a big cougar perched on a rock waiting to pounce on us " 

A bill that would free the CAB from its legal responsibility 
to fix fares and routes has passed the Senate but is bogged 
down in the House. It is expected to pass eventually, though 
probably not this year I>;regulation would be the most radical 
change in U.S. aviation history, greatly affecting the lines' 
ability to raise money for 
their next cycle of jet 
purchases. 

This is supremely im¬ 
portant because, even if the 
growth in air travel levels 
out to b^'/< a year. U S. lines 
will need to borrow $56 bil¬ 
lion by 1985 to replace 
their aging jets. Lenders 
will tend to favor the lines 
that stand to benefit the 
most from deregulation, 
meaning the bigger, richer 
carriers. Though the U.S. 
certainly needs more com¬ 
petition and fare flexibility 
in the air. the specter of un¬ 
bridled price cutting and 
route grabbing frightens 
many financial experts, 
who fev that some lines 
will not^'able to earn the 
returns needed to justify 


jliirge'loahg. Chic tuHIhe 
I financial officer calls the 
cab’s free-enterprisittg 
gChaimutn Albert Kalm 
t”an intellectual giant and 
a commercial idiot” 
Assertive and gregari¬ 
ous, Economist Kahn,, a 
former Cornell University 
professor, thrives on con¬ 
troversy. In an interview 
with Time Washington 
Correspondent Jerry Han¬ 
nifin, he argued that the 
airlines are exceaively 
panicked by the prospect of 
being exposed to the full 
force of a competitive mar¬ 
ketplace. “What I suspect 
is that there is a search for 
another " security blanket 
now that the CAB security 
blanket is being removed,” 
he says. Rather than harm¬ 
ing the airlines. Kahn contends, deregulation will help many of 
them prosper. "We are making every carrier in this country a po¬ 
tential competitor of the other carriers by saying if you want to 
enter a market, we will do everything we can to let you enter 
that market.” 

A few small airlines undoubtedly would prosper by moving 
into profitable niches overlooked by the bigger carriers. South¬ 
west. a small regional carrier, has applied for routes to Chicago 
with a regular fare 50% below that of the major airlines, and it 
could perhaps make a marginal profit on that heavily (raveled 
run. Freddie Laker is the perfect example of a small operator 
who chose a lucrative route and cut rates to fill his planes be¬ 
yond the break-even point. But Laker incurs none of the costs 
of providing service to small communities that could not fill up 
his planes. 

European airline leaders, who generally favor controlled 
competition, have serious quarrels with Carter's approach. Their 
objections would be more telling if they had done a better job of 
opening up air travel to the broad public. European fares are 
still twice as high as those in the U.S.: and promotional cheap- 
ies arc few. Rather than compete for passengers, the European 
airlines band together in ' pools," or market-sharing arrange¬ 
ments. On the Paris-London run, for example. Air France and 
British Airways schedule their flights at different times to avoid 
competition as well as costly excess capacity. 

Despite their monopo¬ 
listic overtones, the Euro¬ 
peans have a point; unfet¬ 
tered competition can have 
a few bad repercussions. 
Example: the U.S.-in¬ 
spired stand-by fares. They 
functioned smoothly only 
as long as planes were not 
being filled by passengers 
with confirmed reserva¬ 
tions. Now the $und-bys 
are lefi stranded in appall¬ 
ing situations. To their 
woe, a few foreign carriers, 
notably El Al. Iran Air. 
Air-India and British Air¬ 
ways. have tried to match 
low U.S. transatlantic fares 
^nd have ended up with 
thousands of irate shUi’d-: 
bys oh''their hand£'‘)flSt' 
foraigfi Airlines ha^.re^- 
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For the great mass, air travel is now Just oha^ierfanit afti‘ani$ii‘ '\ ; “■' 







Xoftiuian'Ct^ntton predict$ that a 
compc^va &c»>lbr-all. the airtiim with the best chance (^sur-> 
^iiival tiiB be those with Ooverfinfeat backing. "The American 
oan^rs are in danger,” he warns. "Whether Air France gets 
400sdUion. ftancs team ^ Fnei^ government today or 500 mil* 
hon&nncs tomorrow, ybacan bdcertain of one thing; Air France 
wUl still eaist.” So, he might add. will Lufthansa, British Air¬ 
ways, SAS, KLM, and all those other airlines that are the nuuOT 
flag carriers of their nations. 

i f Cuimann's dire prediction is even partly fulfilled, and some 
U.S. airlines tue ^ancially weakened, the American 
irianemakers that supply them could be hurt. In turn, the na¬ 
tion’s balance of payments would suffer. Of all commercial 
plane mIos in non-Conununist countries. Boeing rings up about 
52%, McDonnell Dougto 28%, and Lockheed 3%. At about S7 
billion a year, sales of aircraA, engines and parts abroad are the 
second largest U.S. export (after food). 

Now the Europeans are disiaiting U.S. dominance as never 
before. The challenger is the Airbus A3(X), made by a French- 
German consortium with a Spanish junior partner—and 
financed by all three governments. It is the world’s first twin-en¬ 
gined wide-body jetliner, and it can carry up to 310 passengers 
for almost 50% less in operating costs per seat mile than the 
stretched version of the . . -j 

727, which has similar ca- ^ ^ H 


727, which has similar ca- \ \ . « 

pabilities. In a sense, the \ 1 1 *'******iP^I^^ ■ sj 

Airbus is the finest Amer- 

lean plane that the Euro- ll 

peans could build; its high- ^ 

ly efficient engines are w 

produced by General Elec- Tv 

trie. The Airbus Industrie ^ t ' 

consortium has sold 157 ^0^ 

the largest order, for 23, f v.>«> . 

came front Eastern. In ^ Hi 

planemakers to build a 

weight-saving twin-jet, but ■>' 

they dallied. Next, a new- v 1^: J 

generation Airbus, desig- V ' V 

nated the A310, will be a 

direct competitor to Boe- w- A 

ing's planned 767. Already Bes srvatlo ncter fcsIwE ast amA lrUw’s MgMlamt esmw^ _ 

the new Airbus, which More people are calling, and talking lonffer, than ever before. 


rung Air Fru«el dfid 

the Caravelle to the ConccKde. The Eutiipeaa carriers now claiai 
that they are free to pick the best.^. The proUem is that the Boe¬ 
ing 767 and Airbus 310 are so. close In prids and performance 
that the Europeans—and the dozens ASjan and African air¬ 
lines associated with them in sales and !m^iUeaance setups 
—may decide to buy the local product. 

So far, Boeing has bagged the biggest order a $1.6 billion 
bundle from United. In the past, aKh a big deal by United 
would have sent American. TWA, Eastern and others rushing 
to place their own orders and thus secure fovorable delivery po¬ 
sitions. And they would have been crowing about how they 
wre going to create the biggest, all-new. best-everything fleet 
in the world. So what happened this time? Nothing—w far. 
U.S. airline chiefs are playing a wait-and-see game. They claim 
that they will not order new aircraft simply as a reaction to this 
summer's sudden and unexpected surge. Explains Pan Am’s Sea- 
well- “If you buy new capacity for marginally priced traffic, you 
don't really get an adequate return on your investment.” 

No one anticipates that passenger volume will continue to 
grow at the present annual rate of 23%. United’s Ferris figures; 
“A new plateau of travel is now established. We won’t see great 
leaps from that plateau, but growth will be off a higher base.” 
In the future, passMger growth will be somewhere between 6%, 
which is the historic average, and 10%. 

£ven at that reduced 


the new Airbus, which More people are calling, and talking 
seats 200 and has most ad¬ 
vanced technological features, has been ordered by Air France 
(four). Lufthansa (ten) and Swissair (six)—and Airbus sales 
teams are canvassing potential buyers throughout the world. 

Since Borman outraged U.S. planemakers by buying a Eu¬ 
ropean plane, Boeing has led a campaign in Washington against 
what Treasurer Jack Pierce calls “predatory financing." Indeed. 
Borman got a good deal, which includes a S250 million loan guar¬ 
anteed by European government agencies. Somewhat reluctant¬ 
ly, the U.S. Export-Import Bank has agreed to try to meet the 
European terms by making more of low-interest loans avail¬ 
able to foreign buyers of U.S. aircraft. 

So expensive is the creation of an all-new plane that Boeing 
is looking for partners to help do the work and share the cost. 
In no otlKr industry are there such Large international combines 
—or so much hi^-tevel politicking. When he visited Jimmy Car¬ 
ter last June, British Prime Minister James Callaglian discussed 
an Anglo-American aviation linkup. British Aerospace, a na¬ 
tionalized collection of airframe and weapon makers, is being 
courted by the European Airbus consortium and Boeing. As a 
start, Boeing wants British Aerospace to make the wings for its 
planned narrow-bodied. ISO-passenger 757. 

A British connection would probably make Boeing's new- 
g^neration aircraft easier to sell in the Common Market. £u- 
n^^pan governments sometimes luiVe forced their aiilmcs to buy 
tlmr own country's planes even though they were inferior to 
Fnaceand Britain have bees the worst offenders, sad- 


surge would give 
quite a lift to the disparate 
businesses and entrepre- 
HljB^ neurs that benefit from 

^ nies and retail chains. Cer- 

fores ^11 continue to 

flights. On the thesis that 

adopt three classes of ser- 
, vice. There will be first 

class for expense-account 
executives and wealthy 
:.6Mk tourists, in some cases with 

itg Mlamt cwrtar_ ___ stretch-out beds like Japan 

mger, than ever before. Air Lines has begun to of¬ 

fer for a $120 surcharge on 
its San Francisco-Tokyo flight. There will be second class, with 
hot meals and some elbow room. And there will be tightly packed 
sardine class—<old meals, close sealing, cheap fares. 

More people will fly. including many of that one-third of all 
American adults who have never been up in a plane. E.H. Boul- 
lioun, president of Boeing s commercial plane division, observes; 
“People's life patterns are changing Young people are Living 
for today. Let's say a couple has a few hundred dollars on hand. 
They'll spiend it flying to California or somewhere." 

The bargain hunters are everywhere. Some companies have 
started to put junior executives on the cramped, cut-rate flights 
(while senior managers, complaining of the crush on commer¬ 
cial lines, are clamoring for the firm to buy more executive 
jets). The General Accounting Office, noting that the Govern¬ 
ment spends $470 million annually on airline tickets, has urged 
that the bureaucrats take the bargain flights 

Because of the new masses in motion, the new planes and 
rapidly changing Government policy, the airlines are flying into 
uncertain skies, .Some of the portents arc promising. Says East¬ 
ern's Borman: "If people start seeing us as a good replacement 
for the auto. busine.ss could go wild. That's the kind of market 
we're aiming for. We've taken on the ship and the train, but the 
private auto is the heavyweight championship " Detroit is not 
worried yet, but the summer of 1978 has proved that the air trav¬ 
el market can grow much bigger, and (hat the surest means to ex¬ 
ploit it is through lower fares. ■ 
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T he 198 0s Generati on 

Planes that have new computers and color radar 


C ompared with the revolutionary jets 
of the late 1950s and the awesome 
jumbos of the early 1970s, the third 
generation of the early 1980s will seem 
to bring only evolutionary change. The 
new planes will not be longer, larger or 
sleeker than today’s jumbtis but somewhat 
shorter, smaller and squatter They will 
be quieter, less fuel-thirsty, more automat¬ 
ed and efficient to operate 

For the most part, they are also de¬ 
signed to save as much development 
money as possible for the planemakers 
Since it costs about $2 billion to design 
and tool up for an all-new plane and en¬ 
gines, most of the new generation will be 
cloned from present mcKlcIs, scaled down 
in si/c and outfitted with the latest tech¬ 
nology. Even so. the cost of pnxlucing a 
derivation can reach $1 billion, hence, a 
planemaker must sell between 400 and 
500 aircraft to break even. 

Last week MclXmnell Douglas decid¬ 
ed to drop out of the sales race and 
scrapped plans for Us new-generation 
DC-X-200. which would have competed 
directly with Boeing's 767 in tomorrow's 
big market for medium-range, wide-bod- 
iedjets Instead. McDonnell Douglas will 
concentrate on a stretched and upgraded 
version of its long-range DC -10 jumbo 
Bat ring other dropouts, the new gen¬ 
eration will get going in 1981 and 1982. 
when three manufacturers plan to deliv¬ 
er planes of roughly the same capacity 
(197 to 230 passengers) and range <2,300 
to 3.680 miles). They arc the Boeing 767. 
the Airbus a 3 10-200 and the Lockheed 
LIOI1-400 To save weight and fuel, the 
Boeing and the Airbus will have two en¬ 
gines. the Lockheed ‘Dash 400" three 
The Airbus A310 is derived from the 
largerand highly successful A300. the first 
twin-engine and wide-bodied jet. The 


Dash 400 is a slightly smaller version of 
the Lockheed TriStar 101). Lockheed is 
also experimenting with a long-range 
model, the Dash 500, which would fly 
6.100 miles at one stretch. 

Among the U.S. planemakers, only 
Boeing, which has made record profits on 
its 727s. had the financial strength to de¬ 
sign a totally new jet. Following its suc¬ 
cessful practice of creating entire fami¬ 
lies of aircraft with interchangeable parts, 
Boeing now has three new-generation 
planes in various stages of development: 
the 757. 767 and 777 All bear a striking 
resemblance—long "supercriticar’ wings 
and huge bypass engines—but the 757 is 
i a narrow-bodied aircraft, designed to re¬ 
place the IXr-9 and 727 on short and me¬ 
dium routes. The 767 and 777 arc vir¬ 
tually identical wide bodies, except that 
the latter has three engines. 

For smaller loads (80 to 109 riassen- 
gers) and shorter hops (100 to 200 miles), 
the nationalued British Aerospace plans 
to roll out Us four-engine Model 146-200 
in 1982. A few years later. Boeing hopes 
to introduce a far more advanced short- 
haul plane; it will be adapted from the 
QSRA( for Quiet Short Haul Research Air¬ 
plane). which Boeing developed for the 
National Aeronautics and Space Admin¬ 
istration The plane will be ideal for com¬ 
muters. since it can lake off and land on 
extremely short runways. Reason; its four 
engines mounted atop the wing blow ex¬ 
haust over the upper surface, creating 
phenomenal lift. 

The first new-generation plane that 
most Americans will fly will be the 767. 
Passengers may be disappointed that its 
interior is not a radical improvement over 
today’s jets. True, a few creature comforts 
will be better. Six-footers will not risk 
cracking their heads on the door frames; 


the entry, at 6 ft. 2 in., will be two inches 
higher than the doorway of today’s 707s 
or 727s. For passengers who are accus¬ 
tomed to high-density seating, the 767*s 
economy section will convey a sense of 
spaciousness, because.the seats will be ar¬ 
ranged in a two-threc-two configuration 
and divided by two aisles. 

Unfortunately, the impression of 
roominess is largely illusionary. The ceil¬ 
ing will be in. lower than today’s 707s 
and 727s, and economy-class seats will 
be only 18 in wide, or 2.4 in. less than to¬ 
day’s already cramped accommodations. 
Even narrower will be the seats in an 
eight-abreast charter configuration—only 
16 in. across. Knee room will be mar¬ 
ginally improved because seat backs will 
be thinner and the lower part of the seat 
in front will curve inward. 

The interiors of the Airbus A3I0 and 
Lockheed Dash 400 will be similar to the 
767. In the Airbus, economy seating will 
be arranged in a two-four-two configu¬ 
ration. the Dash 400 will use nine-abreast 
seating with two aisles 

D espite the cramped quarters, the new 
planes should delight those passen¬ 
gers who relish the sensation of fly¬ 
ing. They will lift off more easily, climb 
effortlessly and cruise quietly through the 
skies at an average 550 m.p.h. The planes 
will be much more stable at lower speeds 
than today’s jets, and landings will be 
safer. 

Nearly everything that will qualify the 
planes to be called a new generation is 
hidden from view or discernible only by 
the expert eye. Some of the biggest im¬ 
provements are in the cockpit. After take¬ 
off, the flight can be fully automated, 
should the captain so choose. A comput¬ 
er back on the ground in the airline com¬ 
mand center will reckon the entire flight 
plan and feed the instructions for course 
headings, throttH settings, climbs. de>'^ 
scents and the like into three smaller 
paters aboard the aircraft. 

The onbbaixiconwutm wiEcoMp^.L 



and Wtalyzc the details of the plane's per- 
ftvmance and present the crew with up- 
:to*Uie'minisecond accounts of engine ef* 
'ficieocy, (liel consumption, progress of 
flight and miles to destina tion. Flight crew 
members will become monitors of the au¬ 
tomated systems, and the new instrument 
panels are designed to help them keep 
constant watch on performance. They no 
longer will have to rely on a clutter of spin¬ 
ning indicators or round dials. Informa¬ 
tion will be displayed, simply and con¬ 
cisely. on digital read-outs, vertical scales 
and b^ht. television-style screens. A 
much improved radar will display the 
weather ahead in living color (red for 
thunderstorms, yellow for light rain, green 
for smooth air). An indicator will give the 
distance and flying time to bad weather. 

If a malfunction occurs in any of the 
systems, a btu/er will alert the crew, who 
will look at a special command panel 
known as the enunciator. It will provide 
an instant indication of where the trou¬ 
ble is. The flight crew will have another 
helper; the f.adi (for electronic attitude 
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and direction indicator). On a cathode 
tube, which looks like a small TV screen, 
the image of the plane will be portrayed. 
As the craft maneuvers in (light, the lube 
will show Its movements—its banks, 
climb, heading and descent. As the plane 
approaches the airport, ladi will tell the 
pilot if he is on course, and can even dis¬ 
play a preprogrammed diagram of the 
runway. The new generation will be 
equipired with automatic systems for 
landing in all weather 

Though the avionic advances are im¬ 
pressive, the most significant improve¬ 
ments have been made in the two major 
elements whose interaction causes a plane 
to fly; engine and wing. 

EngliM. Because of metallurgical ad¬ 
vances and more efficient design, the new 
engines are lighter and quieter and burn 
6Cf to V'/( less kerosene fuel than those 
in current jets. These new engines, which 
are refinements of existing models, pro¬ 
duce thrust in two ways. First, they suck 
huseAmoun ts of air into a compressor sec¬ 
tion and eject it under high pressure into 
th^combi^tton chamber, or “hot throat." 


There it is mixed with kerosene spray and j 
ignited, reaching a temperature of 240 (r 
F. This explosion spews back to turn a tur¬ 
bine. and then the exhaust exits as thrust. 
Second, the turbine turns a shaft to a big 
muttibladed fan at the front of the en¬ 
gine. The fan functions like an old-style i 
propeller and shoves back tons of air for ; 
additional thrust. i 

Wing. Today's jet wings have one ma- ! 
jor drawback; they create too much drag ; 
in relation to the lift they generate. Their i 
blunt leading edges and curved upper sur- | 
faces cause the air flow to break away I 
loo soon from the wing, creating burbles 
and turbulence that retard speed. The so¬ 
lution; the new supercritical wing, so 
named because it cuts through the air in 
such a way that it creates less turbulence 
Developed by NASA, it is somewhat sim¬ 
ilar in shape to a glider wing and achieves 
more lift by being flatter on top and long¬ 
er. It also has a slight downward slant at 
the trailing edge that causes the air in mo¬ 
tion to adhere to the wing surface longer, 
thus making a smoother passage. The su¬ 
periority of the supercritical design has | 
been known for years. But engineers could | 
not apply it to the jets until stronger, more I 
durable metals were developed that could ! 
withstand the great stress to which the I 
wings are subjected. i 

T he fuselage of the new generation j 
refutes the old notion ihai sleek lines i 
lead to high performance In the \ 
new aerodynamic designs, bulky is beau- ; 
(iful The blunt nose creates huge waves, i 
but because of smocHhei airciafi skins, i 
the air flow is uniform around the fu- | 
selage. Further in the future, the plane- | 

I makers may use a NASA -developed sys- 1 
tern of grtKivmg the front part of the fu- | 
.selage to reduce drag. NASA also has i 
proved that a "wavy." or "washboard," | 
patter n at the rear diminishes drag- : 
inducing turbulence, less drug means j 
lower fuel consumption i 

No new supeisonic is being developed i 
at present. The Anglo-1 icnch Concorde, i 
of which ten are now flying, is such a fuel- 
gulping money loser that no more are j 
on order and five have been left unsold I 
NASA and U.S. planemakers are still con- I 
ducting supersonic research on a modest i 
scale, hut an American SST is not ex- ; 
pected before the 1990s, and then only 
if the world economy is buoyant. \ 

The most promising icseaich is re- I 
irogressive. United Technologies is devel- j 
oping a "prop fan"—an eight-blade pro- \ 
pellcr driven by a jet engine. The blades . 
look like warped boomerangs They are [ 
more efficient for subsonic aircraft than | 
the fan-jet engines planned for the 1980s; 
on flights of up to 1,500 miles, the prop 
fan would be 40CF more fuel economical, 
since a propeller is more efficient than ^ 
jet thrust during climb-ouisand letdowns. 
Even so, the boomerang has a problem 
excessive noise. Furthermore, how can 
airlines lure passengers back to a prop 
after, they have flown in a jet ? ■ 



I BOEINQ 767-200 

I PaaMngert 

I Length 

i Ran^ — 2,300 mi. 

I Delivery — 1962 




I LOCKI«EDL-1011-400 
I Paesengers — 230 
I Length - 159 ft. 

i Range - 3,680 ml. 

I Delivery — 1981 


AIRBUS A310-200 ^ 

Passengers — 208-229 

Length -- 155 ft. 

Ran^ — 3,050 mi. 

Delivery — 1982 


BRITISH AEROSPACE 146-200 
Passengers — 80-109 

Length — 93 ft. 

Ran^ — I.SOOmi. 

Delivery — 1982 



BOEING/NASA QSRA 
Boeing hopes to adapt this 93 ft. 
NASA short-takeoff attd -landing 
plane for commercial use in the mid- 
1980s. Exact specifications are 
unknown, but, like the British 146- 
200, it will carry small loads over 
relatively short ranges between city 
centers. 













Keeping New York T i d y _ 

Not exactly the dog days of August in the Big Apple 

T o thousands of ordinary New York¬ 
ers. the biggest problem af(X)t has been 
not fiscal but fecal. Unlike New York 
City’s money troubles, the spread of dog 
excrement on the streets and parks long 
seemed insoluble and irreversible. Last 
week, after years of fruitless public clam¬ 
or for an ordinance to ban canine litter¬ 
ing. a state law went into effect that would 
levy a $25 fine on dog owners who let 
their pets defecate in any public area with¬ 
out cleaning up the act: the law applies 
to cities of more than 400.000. In New 
York City. 2,500 municipal workers, from 
cops to sanitation men. were authorized 
to issue summonses to any citizen failing 
to pick up after his pet. 

Though most New Yorkers' initial re¬ 
action was that the law is probably un¬ 
enforceable, retailers reported brisk sales 
of sanitary devices ranging from 15e dis¬ 
posable cardboard shovels to $11, long- 
handled rxxiper scoopers equipped with 
a flashlight for mxiturnal emitters. One / 
apartment complex unveiled a canine “ 

comfort station, whose white-tiled prem- A pet owner cleaning up the act _ 

iscs were dutifully christened by Toto (ne Poopeiraior* ys. doo-dodgers. 

Megs). Dorothy's dog m the Broadway 

musical The Wiz On the first day of the York Posf banner-headlined a front-page 
law, only 22 litter tickets were issued; yet story, city rxX3 owners ix)INO their 

to close observers of sidewalks and parks, duty. The Daily News ran daily features 

there was a marked diminution in dog lit- on "poopetrators,’’ concluding in one 
ter and lots of owners were carrying bags headline, on the first dog day morn- 
This may only be temporary A few cit- ING, CRIME IS DROPPING. The New York 
ies, notably Chicago and Boston, have had Times editorialized that it was "one of 

some success with similar ordinances, those delicate moments of social exper- 

Othercities have not. iment when every citizen's attitude can 

Seizing on a story with, so to speak, make a difference.’’ 
grass-roots appeal, some metropolitan Radio stations in Washington, D.C.. 
newspapers and broadcasters devoted and Baltimore produced solemn coverage 
more space and time to the cleanup issue of the canine crisis in New York. The sit- 
last week than they did to the terrorist at- utition even merited a full 2'/, minutes on 
tack at the Iraqi embassy in Paris or any- the ens Evening News with Walter Cron- 
thing going on in Congress. The New A ife. Whether they played it funny or som¬ 




ber. it was a trying topic for newswrit- 
ers faced with the basic problemof finding 
bowdlerisms for two very basic four-let¬ 
ter words. 

As with most other urban headaches, 
the problem is more serious in New York 
than in any other community. The city’s 
estimated 1.4 milliop dogs dump some 12S 
tons of feces daily—not to mention lOO,- 
000 gal. of urine. This is not merely an aes¬ 
thetic and emotional issue between dog 
owners and doo-dodgers, but a matter of 
health as well, since the minute round- 
worm eggs excreted by many dogs can 
be transmitted to humans, particularly 
children, and can ultimately affect the 
kidneys, liver, lungs, brain and eyes. 

Some authorities have seriously pro¬ 
posed that I) all dogs be banned from big 
cities; or 2) that they be subject to pro¬ 
hibitive licensing fees; or 3) that they be 
trained to use domestic toilets, as many 
European pets do. The ultimate answer, 
probably is not stiffer laws or stronger en¬ 
forcement teams but a matter of public ed¬ 
ucation. It is not dugs that need to be 
trained, but dog owners. ■ 

The Iowa 
B ikeat hon_ 

A most amiable event 

F rom a distant hill, the 40-mile-long 
multicolored ribbon, snaking through 
the Iowa cornfields, looks like the ulti¬ 
mate outdoor crazy sculpture. At hub and 
T-shirt level it turns out to be the Amer¬ 
ican version of the Tour de France —sans 
hype, heartbreak, commercials, competi¬ 
tion or prizes. It is the annual amateur 
week-long bicycle marathon from the 
Missouri to the Mississippi, as amiable a 
happening as any to be found in the U.S. 

The event, sponsored by the Des 
Moines Register, is known as Ragbrai 
(pronounced ray-bray), for the Register's 
Annual Great Bike Ride Across Iowa. 
Last week, for the sixth and biggest Rag¬ 
brai run. some 5,500 bikers started from 
the Big Muddy at Sioux City and set out 
east across the lush, gently rolling heart¬ 
land to dunk front wheels seven days later 
in the Father of Rivers at Clinton. En 
route, along 440 miles of tranquil back- 
country roads, the sportive pedalers 
pumped and panted, munched, sang and 
slurped through 42 towns and hamlets 
with such names as Unique. Popejoy, Ma- 
quoketa. Alice and Viola. If it was an ex¬ 
hilarating experience for the bikers, sad¬ 
dle sores and all, the Ragbrai caravan 
—accompanied by 500 four-wheel follow¬ 
ers in cars, campers and motor homes 
—provided the event of the year for the 
sleepy communities it passed through. _, 
Wheeling into Eagle Grove,(pc^. 
4z489) at 9:30 a.m.. dozens of thiisty bik'. 
ers preempted the Aliht Launge,.«k49t|,; 








Btke Nuts, Amiable Amateurs, Togetherness Families and Handlebar Hedonists panted, munched and slurped through the heartland. 


lugging beers and cheering with every 
glass as if it were the last St. Patrick’s 
Day, later forming a conga line on 
Main Street. At midmorning, in Washta 
(pop. 319), Joyce Johnson and friends 
fran the Unit^ Methodist Church sold 
600 lbs. of hamburger and 400 lbs. of hot 
dogs, 1,500 pieces of fhiit, 7,000 candy 
bars and close to 280 cases of soda (no 
beer); the women figured on a $2,000 prof¬ 
it for the church. Outside Iowa Falls (pop. 
6,454), Robert Eddy and pals set up a keg 
of su^ in his van with a sign proclaim¬ 
ing FREE BEER. At Varina (pop. 140), 
where the Lions Club put on a spread 
(ham sandwiches, apples, homemade 
cookies, hot dogs) outside the elementary 
school, members thoughtfully spiked rolls 
of toilet paper on fence posts bordering 
the usefully protective S-ft.-tall rows of 
corn. Night after night from the instant 
campgrounds across Iowa arose a bizarre 
mdlange of aromas: marijuana, freshly 
baked cookies, barbecues, sweat and sun¬ 
tan oil. Some folks thought the fragrance 
should be bottled. Essence de Ragbraf! 

Who would pump away a sweltering 


midsummer week in Iowa, when beaches 
and lakes and Laker beckon? Just about 
anyone, according to Time’s Midwest bu¬ 
reau chief Beqjamin Cate, who monitored 
the cornbelt caravan, part of it on a bor¬ 
rowed ten-speed Oitane bike. The Rag- 
brai army, he reports, comes from all over 
the U.S. and from every way of life and in¬ 
come bracket. On the road, its members 
fall into five loose categories: 

The BHte Nuts, who pedal Sl,000 
Colnagomachines, completes 70-mile leg 
in five hours or less and, as one wag noted, 
“go so fast that no one ever sees them, 
and they see nothing of the scenery .” 

The Amiable Amateia-s, who ride 
bikes year round but see the Ragbrai as 
the big annual adventure and stamina 
test. 

The Togetherness F«nilies, who 

view the tour as an extended family pic¬ 
nic. Harriet Burley, from Elk River. 
Minn., even brought along eight-year-old 
Daughter Lynn on her Raleigh Rampar 
bike. 

The Senior Cyclers, who find new 
romance on the road. They included the 


Lapels, Ray, 68, and Hazel, 67, from Vail, 
Iowa, who took turns tromping a tricycle. 

The HamHebar Hedonists, to 
whom Ragbrai is a week-long holiday on 
spokes, a beer-guzzling and mate-catch¬ 
ing challenge. On both scores, they 
seemed to make out quite well. 

There were, of course, a few dropouts, 
but most victims of blisters, cramps, aches 
and fatigue were back on the road after a 
few hours in a trailer called the Sag Wag¬ 
on, Not so fortunate was Pat Doyle, 20, a 
truck driver from Dubuque, who vowed 
at the start to "drink a Iwr at every sa¬ 
loon on this ride.” Alas, for the pride of 
the Doyles, Pat crashed his bike on the 
fourth day in Iowa Falls, all those saloons 
and 250 miles from the last watering hole 
in Clinton. For those who made it from 
river to river, surviving the buttered corn, 
sweet rolls, doughnuts, lemonade, water¬ 
melon. apples, popcorn, homemade cook¬ 
ies, eggs-any-style, pork burgers, wienies 
and pancakes, it was a nice way to make 
friends, stretch undiscovered muscles and, 
as Tour Director Don Benson put it. "eat 
your way across Iowa.” ■ 


Milestones 
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meat; in Mexico City. CMvez began by 
writing folk-tinged compositions (the bal¬ 
let HP in 1926) and gradually embraced 
ixMQanticism (Sinfimla RomAntica in 
1953). 


em. ■an Ma r s e l, 85, retired four-star 
atfantral who created and conunanded 
the Navy's World War II Seabee units; 
of cancer, in Pittsburgh. Sedng a 
need -fijr wartime construction crews 
that could fend off attack, Moreell re¬ 
cruited a new corps of gun-toting woric- 
eis he called the Seabees, for CBs, or 
construction battalions. He directed their 
SiO billion fortification of Atlantic-Pa¬ 
cific bases, and had the fomight to in¬ 
clude Pearl Harbor, which gained two 
docks invaluable in its recovery from 
the 1941 Japanese invasion. After the 
war, Moreell became chairman el Janes 
R UtuNilio Sfoti Corp. 
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stor m ov er Secrecy Acts 

In Canada and Britain, the lid is tighter than in the U.S. 

T he competing needs for government appeal, Treu has been silenced t 
secrecy and the public ri^l to know order, and officials hint only tha 


appeal, Treu has been silenced by a court 
order, and officials hint only that the case 
have long tx^ed a dilemma for Western is not insubstantial. emment department,” in fKt there have 

democracies. In the U S.. the most recent While Treu was being secretly tried been few prosecutions. That is explained 
example is the case of Frank Snepp, the this spring, the Canadian government partly by intimidation, partly by govem- 

former cia agent who was ordered by a used the Official Secrets Act for the first ment restraint and parUy by the British 

federal judge last June to turn over to the time against a newspaper, prosecuting the and Canadian press’s deference to the 

Government any "ill-gotten gains” (at Toronto Sun for disclosing a top-secret need for government secrecy, 

least $60.(X)0 so far) from Decent Inter- Mountie report on Soviet espionage. Crit- Lately, segments of press and Parlia- 
va/. his book charging the CIA with botch- ics complain that the Sun. a persistent ment in both countries have been less doc- 

ing the evacuation of Saigon. The ile and more inclined to see the 

Government argued that Snepp 
jeopardized future intelligence op¬ 
erations by violating his secrecy 
oath. Snepp’s defenders saw a dis¬ 
couraging precedent for future 
"whistle blowers " 

No matter how worrisome the 
Snepp case may be to U S. public 
servants who break promises to 
keep secrets, they do not have to 
contend with anything like the Of¬ 
ficial Secrets Act in Canada or 
Britain, where it is a crime to dis¬ 
close any government document 
without permission These laws 
arc currently under fire in both 
countries, as a result of three cases. 

The most bizarre one con¬ 
cerns Alexander Peter Treu. 56, 
a German-born Canadian and 
former Luftwaffe pilot who heads 
Canalatin Consultants, a Montre¬ 
al electronics firm. In the late 
1960s and early 'VOs, he worked 
on the design of communications 
and surveillance systems that 
were built for NATO by a larger 
Canadian firm In 1974 Mounties 
raided Treu s home and carted 
away 500 lbs of documents In 
1976. after a long investigation, he 
was charged under the Official Se¬ 
crets Act with holding on toclas- ^ 

sified documents without official Canadhw Atexandf TmaatWsB—coiwWaWIioiwiiMrMoiitraal remains hotly debated). To plug 
authorization and failing to take Should the number of cups of tea consumed be classified? less serious leaks, the U,S. has 

"reasonable care" of them tried to use other tools. Example; 

Just what Treu did wrong was not | right-wing gadfly to the Trudeau govern- I Snepp was not charged with disclosing 



of the press ridiculed the whole fiuce. 

The Colonel B affair underlbes the 
curious histoty of the Official Secrats Act, 
which dates ffom 1896 in Britain and 1939 
in Canada. Although, as one former Brit* 
ish Attorney General put it, the act can 
make it a crime "to report the number of 
cups of tea consumed |xr week in a gov¬ 
ernment department,” in fiKt there have 
been few prosecutions. That is explained 
partly by intimidation, partly by govern¬ 
ment restraint and partly by the British 
and Canadian press’s deference to the 
need for government secrecy. 

Lately, segments of press and Parlia¬ 
ment In both countries have been less doc- 
say TATA ile and more inclined to see the 
act as a cover-up tool. Says Ca¬ 
nadian M.P. Gbrald Baldwin: 
“What was conceived of as a 
weapon of defense against ene¬ 
mies without has become an of¬ 
fensive weapon for governments 
and bureaucrats to deal with em¬ 
barrassments within.” 

B ritain’s Labor government 
last month released a White 
Paper proposing a streamlined 
Official Secrets Act. But civil lib-' 
ertarians fear that under the re¬ 
forms, official prosecutions will go 
up, not down. "The new act,” says 
a civil liberties advocate, “will 
convert an inaccurate blunder¬ 
buss into a highly accurate rifle.” 

Because of the First Amend¬ 
ment and ambiguous espionage 
laws, the U.S. press is not nearly 
so hamstrung by Government se¬ 
crecy as its British and Canadian 
counterparts, who could not get 
away with printing something like 
the Pentagon papers. As for 
American public servants who 
disclose Government informa¬ 
tion. they can land in jail only if 
the information harms the nation¬ 
al defense (though just what ma¬ 
terial should be classified secret 


Just what Treu did wrong was not 
spelled out in the charge. Treu himself is 
not allowed to say: if he does, he will go 
to jail. He is likely to be imprisoned any¬ 
way because he has been found guilty. On 
what evidence? No one is allowed to ex¬ 
plain that either. His yearlong trial at 
Montreal’s Palais de Justice, which con¬ 
cluded last April, was conducted in se¬ 
cret. All that has been revealed is his sen¬ 
tence: two years in jail. 

During his trial. Treu gave several in¬ 
terviews suggesting that he was the vic¬ 
tim of bureaucratic bungling, which may 
have let his security clearance lapse with¬ 
out his knowledge. Indeed. NATO was still 
awarding contracts to him during his tri¬ 
al, Now ffoa on $10,000 bail pending an 


ment, is being charged not with spilli^ 
secrets but with revealing ^vernment in¬ 
eptness at dealing with Soviet spies. 

The English case involves three small, 
militantly leftist magazines held in con¬ 
tempt for printing the name of an intel¬ 
ligence officer. Called Colonel B in court, 
the officer had testified against two left- 
wing journalists charged under the Brit¬ 
ish O.S.A. with receiving unauthorized in¬ 
formation. Four members of Parliament 
later deliberately uttered his real name 
in a nationally broadcast debate. Radio 
commentators, fearing prosecution, were 
careful not to repeat the name. The 
magazines were handslapped with small 
fiines (less than SI,000 eachh and much 




classified information but with violating 
his secrecy oath, which the CIA, State, 
Treasury, Defense and other agencies all 
have in varying forms. 

Unlike the U.S., neither Canada nor 
the U.K. has any kind of Freedom of In¬ 
formation Act. But in Canada, the gov¬ 
ernment has promised to propose free- 
dom-of-information legislation in the fall, 
and demand for sinffiar legislation a 
building in Britain. Still, the chance for 
any real loosening is perhaps illustrated 
by what happened a few years ago to an 
internal Canadian government study cm 
ways to inermoe public access: the bu-. 
reaucrats who ordered up the - 
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C«rolin« and PhUIpp* visit Grandma Katly at the J«rMy ahoM 


Homa-ToMi GM Ronstadt loins Jaggar and tha Stones 


People 


“No!" to a photographer who 
begged for “a happy look.” 
Not all the astronautkal 
h...peful$ felt such aversion 
to media coverage. Pouted one 
of 42 men in the program: 
“We’re mere commoners.” 





Stones have rolled around 
ever-devilish HNck Jaggar. But 
in Tucson. Ariz.. the group 
added a bit of Sunbelt beauty 
to Its act. Announced Jagger: 
“Now we're going to have a 
home-town girl sing with us 
and give her a chance.” As 
any frequenter of Ronstadt’s 
Hardware store in Tucson 
might have known, the guest 
was Linda Ronstadt herself, rest¬ 
ing up at home with her par¬ 
ents before her next tour. 
Showing especially slim, sun- 
bronzed legs, the local torch 
singer joined sometime flame 
Jagger in a rendition of Tum- 
hling Dice, a rocker she re¬ 
corded. on her own latest 
album. Simple Dreams Home- 
crowd reaction: delirious 


On the last leg of a hon¬ 
eymoon that commenced in 
Tahiti. Princess Carolina of 
Monaco and Philippe Junot 
strolled on the Ocean City. 
N.J.. beach like a couple of lo¬ 
cals. Joining them at the surf- 
side home of Caroline’s mater¬ 
nal grandma. Margaret Kelly, 
was Princess Grace. Instead of a 
little Saturday night fever at a 
neighborhood disco. Caroline 
and Philippe opted for a Gay 
Jitterbug. The horse, that is. 
whose jockey, Steve Cauthen, 
was presented the winner’s cup 
by the newlyweds at the near¬ 
by Atlantic City race track. 


After being besieged by the 
press, said Astronaut Candi¬ 
date Margaret Seddon, 30, “you 
just want to be one of the guys.” 
No such luck for the first six 
women launching NASA’s two- 
year training program with a 
crash course in water survival 
at the U.S. Air Force Base 
in Homestead, Fla. Zooming 
down 8 45-fi. tower into warm, 
stagnant water, sliding under 
I an open parachute, crawling in 
I and out of at least three rails 
I and getting lifted up by a heli- 
I copter hoist, Astronaut Can- 
I djdateSaRyRMe, 27, screamed 


AstronMit CamMste Seddon 

For the Rolling Stones, 
summer has been a whirlwind 
tour of the U.S. with a small 
army of technicians and 
groupies, to showcase a grab 
b^ of gritty songs from a siz¬ 
zling new album. Some Girls. 
On most of their dates, the 


It sounds like a case of le¬ 
galistic kiss and tell, but Pat^ 
Hearst means business. Chal¬ 
lenging the bank robbery sen¬ 
tence that she is now serving. 
Hearst's new attorney, George 
C. Martinea. charged that At¬ 
torney f. Lee Raney’s “ineffec¬ 
tive counsel” reduced her 1976 
trial to “a mockery, a farce 
and a sham.” In a nine-page 
affidavit filed in the San Fran¬ 
cisco U.S. District Court, 


Hearst declared that Bailey’s 
own interests interfered with 
his work in court. She also “no¬ 
ticed during my trial that it 
was necessary for him I Bailey] 
to ingest what 1 consider 
‘hangover medicine,” that his 
"hands were shaking, that he 
seemed to be suffering from 
the effects of insomnia, 
that his judgment seemed 
impaired.” 


On the Record 

Penelope Russianoff, New York 
therapist, on the negative re¬ 
actions she got from her peers 
after she played a therapist in 
the film An Unmarried Wom¬ 
an "So much has happened 
that I went back to my own an¬ 
alyst after twelve years ” 

Rainer Werner Fassbinder, on the 

goals of young European direc¬ 
tors like himself “We want to 
find a form that doesn t empty 
audiences' heads and make 
them stupid." 

Angle Dickinson, TV actress, 
asked if she dresses for wom¬ 
en "1 dress for women—and 1 
undress for men. ’ 










A Young Virtuoso Goes Solo 


Richard Stoltzman wants to be the Casals of the clarinet 


R idiard Stoll/man is the first to admit 
it the clarinet, his chosen instrument, 
is no musical prince. To begin with, there 
is the clarinet’s tendency to be loud¬ 
mouthed and crass. It is the sharp- 
tongued marcher in high school bands, 
the instrument everyone loves to play bad¬ 
ly In orchestra pits, the clarinet is a foot 
soldier, sturdily seconding the melodies 
of the grander piano, violin and cello Few 
composers have favored it with solo 
works. Few Benny Goodmans exist; al¬ 
though there have been outstanding clar¬ 
inetists. they traditionally have belonged 
to orchestras and thus missed the dazzle 


Mozart, and the audience loved it. 

The Mostly Mozart success—Stoltz¬ 
man will appear four more times in the 
popular summer festival—is by now stan¬ 
dard. Last year, he won a $2,500 Avery 
Fisher prize, awarded by Lincoln Center 
to “exceptionally talented younger instru¬ 
mentalists.’’ Me has performed as guest so¬ 
loist with many major chamber groups. 
He has released two solo albums; the lat¬ 
est. The Art of Richard Stoltzman (Des¬ 
man. is a marvelous collection of ISKh 
century French clarinet pieces. He will 
make his debut with the New York Phil¬ 
harmonic next year. Says Violinist Isaac 
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Richard Stol tzman b elere a porfonnance at Madiattan’s A wry Fisher H aH 

"You 're the guy who has no beginning to your notes. ” 


of a Paganini or Casals. In short, clar¬ 
inetists were not born to be stars 

But Stoltzman, 36. is challenging all 
that. A short, engagingly boyish virtuoso 
who has chosen a solo career over an or¬ 
chestra scat. Stoltzman has an almost 
magical rapport with his instalment. His 
recent sell-out appearance in the Mostly 
Mozart series at Manhattan's Lincoln 
Center, where he wore a velvet jacket and 
what he calls his "dress sneakers. ” turned 
into a celebration of the clarinet's pos¬ 
sibilities. In Mozart's Quintet for Clarinet 
and Strings in A Major, which he per¬ 
formed with the Tokyo String C?uartet, 
Stoltzman glided effortlessly throu^ long, 
sustained phrases. He caressed his instru¬ 
ment into whispery trills and treble work 
and’! then commanded a full-bodied tone 
as smooth as old wine. It was masterly 


Stern ‘Rarely have I heard such a vir¬ 
tuoso use of the clarinet. He has searched 
out Its possibilities, and he has the sort of 
solo quality about him that makes him 
equal to any performer." 

Stolizman's technique is strikingly 
.subtle (A recording engineer once told 
him, "Oh, you're the guy who has no be¬ 
ginning to your notes.") Says Stoltzman: 
"1 don’t like how the clarinet sounds most 
of the time. In the official style, you don't 
have enough freedom to wander." His 
own clarinet, by turns, mimics the flut- 
tery delicacy of a flute, the finespun song 
of a violin, a bassoon's dark, melancholy 
air. His playing refuses to sound well- 
schooled Even Mozart runs take off so 
spontaneously that Stoltzman-might al-^ 
most be improvising—<s he oAen dfw*. 
He recently took part in a jazz workshop 


at the University of Tennessee at Knox¬ 
ville and let fly \^th some big-band solos. 
Says he: “I told them that I’m basically a 
classical musician, but that I love jazz." 

Stoltzman. in fact, came to the clas¬ 
sical clarinet by the unorthodox route of 
jazz. During his childhood in San Fran¬ 
cisco. he and his father, a railroad man 
with a passion for the tenor sax. would im¬ 
provise hymns at Presbyterian Sunday 
school. "We’d play the main-line melody 
and then just float in and out of harmo¬ 
nies," he recalls. "That freedom not to 
play all the notes exactly as they were 
written was the beginning to me of mak¬ 
ing music.” 

In high school, he "played with the 
dance band for money and with jazz 
groups for fun." Ohio State University 
came next. aAer Stolfzman was rejected 
by Eastman School pf Music and Juilli- 
ard. At Ohio he majored in math and 
music, and even considered a career in 
dentistry. “I still thought that classical 
music was somebody sitting in a sympho¬ 
ny and playing things that you didn't un¬ 
derstand." says Stoltzman. But after some 
lessons with Clarinetist Robert Marcellus 
of the Cleveland Orchestra, he decided 
on graduate work in music at Vale. , 

T here he lived for two years in a semi- 
commune of string students. “Not 
only did I come to feel that music was es¬ 
sential to life." says Stoltzman. “but I was 
surrounded by people who tried to play 
like a voice singing, something neglected 
by clarinetists.” He credits those two years 
with his interest in expanding the clar¬ 
inet's color, afler which his technique was 
inspired by Kalman Opperman, a New 
York teacher of the strict “old school." 
Says Stoltzman: "One of the first things 
that he told me was that I moved my fin¬ 
gers like a country bumpkin—and 1 al¬ 
ready had a master's degree from Yale." 

Stoltzman now lives in Manhattan 
with his wife, Lucy, 26. and his year-old ; 
son, Peter John. Lucy, a violinist, occa- i 
sionally supplements the family income j 
by playing with Broadway shows. Stoltz¬ 
man spends his free time transcribing 
music from other instruments for the clar¬ 
inet to help fill out its meager repertory. 
One of the Mostly Mozart performances 
will include Mozart’s Concerto in B-Flat. 
composed for the bassoon. 

As his career takes off. Stoltzman is in¬ 
creasingly on the road, appearing with re¬ 
gional symphonies or with the TASHI 
Quartet, which he helped to organize. His 
ambition now is to do for the clarinet what 
Casals did for the cello: transform his in¬ 
strument into an eloquent solo performer. 
“Last spring, when I was playing in Van¬ 
couver with the Amadeus Quartet." says 
Stoltzman, "a 90-year-old man came 
backstage and sgid, 'That's the first time 
the clarinet ever sounded human .to fliK' 
That’s what I want—to make mtilfl'e XpHit 
will liberate peopto." 
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A Space Record for the U.8.S.R. 

And another V.S. try to save the faltering Skylab 

O ne day last week, shortly aAer the sun ^ 

set over the Kremlin's ancient tow- ; 

ers and onion domes, the Soviet Union 

passed another milestone in si»ce travel. I 

On their 46th day in orbit. Cosmonaut 

Commander Vladimir Kovalenok and 

Flight Engineer Alexander Ivanchenkov, 

who have been circling the earth aboard 

Salyut 6 since June 17, brought the total 

time'that they and their comrades have 

logged in space to 2^504 hours. That put 

the toviels ahead of the U.S. for the first " ' 

time since 1965, when American crews ' ]'.■ 

were following each other into orbit with 

preparations for the first landing on the . f t Si ¬ 
moon. The U.S. is not likely to regain its - 

lead any time soon; no Americans will • \ ■ 

venture into the void again until the first Y\ 

orbital space-shuttle flight in late 1979. , r'wHjB . 

In Moscow, the state-controlled press • r'^ bsB 
has discreetly limited itself to factual 
accounts of the Salyut 6 flight, pointedly • 

ignoring any comparisons with the U,S ' 
space program. But for all the Soviet cool, 
the implications of the achievement were ■ 

not lost on U.S. space observers: they not- i 

ed that in number of flights and size of . 

payloads launched, the Russians' increas- 
ingly active space effort, both military and 
civiUan, is now about four times as big as 
the U.S.'s whittled-down prognm. Said 
the Library of Congress's space . 

watcher Charles Sheldon; “In quantity, if 
in quality, the balance is definitely 
ed toward the Russians" 

Launched into earth orbit last Sep- 
tember, Salyut 6, while not as large or as 

sophisticate as America's Skylab, is Progress spaceshk* at takeoff last January 
more technologically advanced 
than any Soviet predecessor. Like 
Skylab, it is equipped with two 
docking ports, making it capable 
of multiple linkups in orbit. In¬ 
deed, the Soviets have dramatical¬ 
ly displayed their new skill with 
several three-ship linkups. These 
have included not only visits by 
other cosmonauts in smaller So- 
yuz spaceships but also dockings 
by the Soviets’ new unmanned 
Ftogress spacecraft, wjhich have 
brought fuel, food and other ne¬ 
cessities in the first automatic re- 
I supplying operations attempted in 
: space. In either case, the visiting 
ship edges into the space station’s 
unused port.* Noting the capabil¬ 
ity such visits give the Russians . 
for establishing permanent out¬ 
posts in space, one Soviet com- 

*Tlie other port '» reserved for the Soyuz 
feny creft that b^t Kwelenok end CtMiMiiaiits Kevaienok and lvaiiclNi*evs« early lufef^ 

Ivaitchenkov to Salyut and will eventually —-——;- - -;--- - -=- 

ntum them to earth. Doing tri/^o link-ups and growing seeds at zero-g. 


Progress spaceship at takeoff last January 



mentatdr said: “Already one can visual¬ 
ize long-term cosmic ’settlements' made 
up of orbital stations and a feny service 
keepi^ up a steady flow of supplies and 
technical equipment.” 

Though they were nearing the end of 
their second month in space, Kovalenok 
and Ivanchenkov appeared to be thriv¬ 
ing aboard Salyut, understandably. The 
spacious ship includes such amenities as 
a new electronic cuntroi system that the 
Soviets say can take over navigation and 
control chores from the crew, a shower 
(Skylab has one too) and a small water¬ 
recycling plant. There is also an abun¬ 
dance of scientific equipment, for both ob¬ 
serving the earth and performing tests in 
space, Last .week, for instance, the cos¬ 
monauts began a new experiment with 
sprouting seeds to see how well they might 
grow in zero-g. A little earlier they took 
a space walk of two hours and five min¬ 
utes in a new type of space suit, during 
which they collected sample materials 
that had been placed outside the ship, 
checked scientific instruments and in¬ 
stalled a new apparatus for measuring ra¬ 
diation. The cosmonauts so enjoyed their 
televised extraterrestrial stroll that they 
refused to be rushed back on board by 
ground controllers. Joked Kovalenok: 
•‘We would just like to take our time, since 
it is the first time in 45 days that we’ve 
been out into the street to have a walk." 

I n contrast with these high-flying Sovi¬ 
et space efforts, NASA is still struggling 
to save the unoccupied Skylab space sta¬ 
tion from plunging prematurely to earth. 
Late last year, Skylab began to show a 
dangerous loss of altitude, a byproduct 
of atmospheric effects caused by unex¬ 
pectedly strong sunspot activity during 
the current solar cycle. Skylab's descent 
is being hastened by its wobbling motion, 
which increases friction as the 
ship moves through stray mole¬ 
cules of atmosphere in its path. 
Ground controllers twice tried un¬ 
successfully to stabilize the craft, 
hoping to keep it aloft at least un¬ 
til the end of 1979. By then the 
space shuttle may be ready to car¬ 
ry into space a small booster that 
could be attached to Skylab to 
push it into a higher orbit—or. if 
that IS not pxissible. to help direct 
the shaky space station through a 
fiery, yet safe descent into a re¬ 
mote area of the ocean Two 
weeks ago controllers again used 
Skylab's attitude thrusters and 
gyri» in another attempt to re¬ 
orient the ship The maneuver ap¬ 
peared to work, at least for the 
time being. At week's end space 
officials were still watching, wait¬ 
ing and keeping their fingers firm¬ 
ly crossed as the unmanned space 

__laboratory streaked across the sky 

above them. ■ 








John BahttM and Ms fnrt«mity brothera In MtoMwuf Lampoon's IfoiiM 


School Days 

NATIONAL LAMPOON’S ANIMAL 
HOUSE 

Directed by John Landis 
Screenplay by Harold Ramis. Douglas 
Kenney and Chris Miller 

B efore National Lampoon's Animal 
House, no one ever had the guts to 
make an honest movie about college life. 
From Good News to Love Story, from 
Campus Confidential to The Paper Chase, 
Hollywood has chosen to regard the cam¬ 
pus as a haven for earnest young lovers, 
gung-ho jocks, inspirational professors 
and tortured class losers. Animal House. 
a riotous farce set at fictional Faber Col¬ 
lege in 1962. presents quite another pic¬ 
ture. The film’s so-called animals—the in¬ 
habitants of Faber’s most disreputable 
fraternity house—are a filthy, outrageous 
lot. They guzzle and spit beer, drive mo¬ 
torcycles indtxirs, dump Fizzies in the 
school swimming pool, pile up 1.2 grade- 
point averages on their "permanent rec¬ 
ords” and wreck the homecoming parade. 
Here, at long last, are movie characters 
who embody the true spirit of American 
higher education. 

Animal House is the first film prpject 
of the National Lampoon, the magazine 
that prides itself on raising sophomoric 
yuks to a fearlessly nasty pitch. 'The mov¬ 
ie has the same strengths and weaknesses 
as its parent publication. At its best it per¬ 
fectly expresses the fears and loathings 
of kiids who came of age in the late '60s; 
at its worst Animal House revels in abject 
j,siliiness. The hilarious highs easily com- 
Ipensate for the puerile lows. A few dumb 
gags about ROTC thugs and big breasts 
do not detract from the film's scabrmis as- I 


saults on undergraduate caste systems, 
sanctimonious preppies and liberal pi¬ 
eties. Besides, how can one fail to like 
a campus film that kills off one of the 
coeds in a kiln explosion? 

The film’s plot has something to do 
with the efforts of a mean dean (John Ver¬ 
non) to shut down the frat house, but it is 
really just an excuse for a series of bits 
that are far too hot for TV’s Saturday 
Night Live. We watch the homoerotic rit¬ 
uals of a fraternity initiation and the or¬ 
giastic excesses of an all-night “toga” 
party. In one funny if discomforting scene, 
white students show up at a black night 
spot and try, without notable success, to 
display some soul. Animal House ends 


with a where-are-they-now epilogue that 
demolishes the sentimental finale of 
American Graffiti, also set in 1962. 

The cast is large and talented. Thom¬ 
as Hulce (the class “wimp”), Stephen 
Furst (the class "blimp”), James Daugh- 
ton (a BMOC of apibiguous sexuality) and 
Karen Allen (as the sexiest of the ani¬ 
mals’ girls) are much more subtle per¬ 
formers than the material demands. Don¬ 
ald Sutherland, playing Faber’s obligatory 
pot-smoking English prof, and Verna 
Bloom, as the dean’s alcoholic wife, score 
some wicked points a^inst the postgrad¬ 
uate generation. 

Though Director John Landis (JTte 
Kentucky Fried Movie) strives for an en¬ 
semble effort, he does allow one true star 
performance—from Johp Belushi This 
Saturday Night Live regular, here mak¬ 
ing his big-screen debut, may be the fun¬ 
niest fat comic actor since Jackie Glea- 
, son. Ill-shaven and semicomatose, Belushi 
plays the mangiest animal of them all. 
He does not have many lines, but be is 
splendid at starting food fights and lead¬ 
ing his fraternity brothers in drunken cho¬ 
ruses of Louie Louie. 

He also has what is probably the film’s 
most telling scene: one night he hoists a. 
ladder up the side of a sorority house and 
spies on the coeds through a window. In 
any other college movie, his efforts would 
not pay off, but here they do in spades. Be- 
lushi’s wide eyes take in one gorgeous 
nude body after another as’the girls en¬ 
gage in pillow fights and unmentionable 
other acts. Yet there is nothing sordid 
about his voyeurism; it seems almost pure. 
That is because the Lampoon people un¬ 
derstand the darkest secret of an Amer¬ 
ican college education: one of the noblest 
reasons to go is to spend four years study- 
ingsex — FimliltM 
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Unlocking the darkest andjimnitst secrets of Amerteah higher education. 








The lampoon Goes HoHywood _ 

America s only adult humor magazine is now a comedy empire 


E i^ht years ago, three newly graduated 
Harvard Lampoon editors had a wild 
and crazy idea: Why not start the first 
modem national humor magazine for 
American adults? They took the idea to 
a middle-aged entrepreneur—the pub¬ 
lisher of fVeighi Watchers magazine, no 
less—and National Lampoon was bom. 
The rest is history, or if not history, then 
at least, hilarity. 

Today National Lampoon, the Iwain- 
child of Douglas Kenney, Henry Beard 
and Robert Hoffman, is a show-biz em¬ 
pire of comedy. Not only has the mag¬ 
azine been a huge success (circ. 600,000), 
but it has also launched popular spin-offs; 
books, records (three Grammy Award 
nominations), stage revues, a radio show. 


its modest $2.7 million production cost. 

Though the Lampoon has become big 
and rich, it has never lowered its scath¬ 
ing comic voice. “What we do is oppres¬ 
sor comedy,’* is die proud claim of Lam¬ 
poon Editor in Chief P.J. O’Rourke, 30. 
“Woody Allen says, T’m just a regular 
shmuck like you.’ Our kind of comedy 
says, ‘I’m O.K..; you’re an asshole.’ We 
are ruling class. We are the insiders who 
have chosen to stand in the doorway and 
criticize the organization. Our comic 
pose is superior. It says. I’m better 
than you and I’m going to destroy you.' 
It’s an offensive, very aggressive form of 
humor.” 

Every Lampoon fan has his own fa¬ 
vorite outrageous moment. One occurred 
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Insiders who chose to stand in the doorway and criticize everyone else. 


Better still, the Lampoon has nurtured a 
new generation of comic talent. Many of 
the creators of NBC’s Saturday Night 
Live, including Michael O’Dono^ue. the 
chief writer, are Lampoon alumni. That 
show’s Not-Ready-for-Prime-Time-Play- 
ers Chevy Chase, John Belushi, Oil^ 
Radner and Bill Murray first hit the big 
time in Lampoon revues. 

This summer is the Lampoon s balm¬ 
iest yet. Last month the magazine pub¬ 
lished its Sunday Newspaper Parody, an 
eight-section, $4.95 send-up of Middle 
American Journalism that is starting to 
hit trade-papertock bestseller lists. This 
week the magazine’s first film venture, a 
college satire titled National Lampoon's 
Animal House, opens in 600 theaters lu- 
tMwide. Bolstered by good reviews .and| 
MPlohn Bdushi, the movie is 'itfitady 
playing to sma^ business in New York 
and shmild return a hefty iHofit on 


in January 1973, when the magazine’s 
cover photo of a puppy with a gun to its 
head was accompanied by the headline. 
IF YOU DON’T BUY THIS MAGAZINE, 
WE’Ll. KILL THIS DOG. Off-Broadway au¬ 
diences recall The National Lampoon 
Show of 1975. in which Gilda Radner 
playing Patty Hearst machine-gunned 
Steven Weed. Lampoon writers routinely 
savage Kennedys, Nixons, Third World 
peasants and American capitalists. No 
one, alive or dead, is sacred. The Lam¬ 
poon s last issue included a fictional let¬ 
ter to the editor in which “Larry Rynt” 
referred to himself as “the George Wal¬ 
lace of porn.” With this kind of animus, 
it is no wonder that the Lampoon's first 
movie has a richly deserved R rating. 

Out of such tasteless license can come 
f-illtoWie of the best comic writing in the 
eountir. Four years ago, O’Rourke and 
Kenney edited the Lampoon's most suc¬ 


cessful publishing project to date < 1.6 mil¬ 
lion copies sold): the 1964 High School 
Yearbook Parody. A precursor of Animal 
House (also co-written by Kenney), this 
work was a replica of a second-rate school 
annual, right down to the pushy ads for 
local merchants and the classmates’ au¬ 
tographed cliches in the margins. The 
book ts so rich in social detail that it brings 
a whole fictional town. Dacron. Ohio, to 
life. The new Sunday Newspaper Parody 
IS the Dacron Republican-Democrat (slo¬ 
gan: One of America’s Newspapers). The 
two parodies take aim at small-town 
American life in the 70s with the same 
spirit, and occasionally some of the pa¬ 
thos, of Sinclair Lewis and Sherwood An¬ 
derson in the '20s 

If one man deserves particular credit 
for the growth of the Lampoon's diverse 
enterprises, it is Matty Simmons, 51, the 
man whom Hoffman, Kenney and Beard 
approached in 1970. A co-founder of the 
Diners’ Club, Simmons quickly saw the 
need for the Lampoon. “Even the Soviets 
had adult humor magazines.” he recalls, 
“but we hadn’t had one for 30 or 40 years. 
Once the Lampoon came out, it was the 
fastest-growing magazine in the country.” 

I t was Simmons who raided Chicago's 
satirical Second City troupe to bring Bc- 
lushi to New York for the 1973 revue Na¬ 
tional Lampoon's Lemmings. He in turn 
eventually brought along Radner and 
Harold Ramis (another Animal House co- 
screenwriter). Then counterraiding be¬ 
gan. For Saturday Night Live, TV Pro¬ 
ducer Lome Michaels hired away half the 
cast of I.emmings' sequel. The National 
Lampoon Show. When Belushi departed. 
Simmons replaced him with Meat Loaf, 
then an obscure rock singer. 

These days Simmons races around in 
yellow aviator-shape glasses and flashy 
shirts, hopping between Manhattan and 
Hollywood. He has a twelve-movie deal 
at Universal, and will follow Animal 
House with a film version of Lemmings. 
Veteran Lampoon writers, in various com¬ 
binations, arc at work on film scripts for 
Simmons and themselves. 

Those writers, now in their 30s, re¬ 
main an elite and clubby group: bright 
children of the ’60s who have put their 
angst to work for fun and profit. Explains 
Kenney, 31 and a Lampoon-made mil¬ 
lionaire. “The Harvard lampoon was my 
‘animal house.' I didn’t want it to end, so 
1 got Matty to make it a national mag¬ 
azine. Now, as I look back at the past dec¬ 
ade, I see a group of about 30 people that 
I have worked with again and again. I ex¬ 
pect to work with them for the next ten 
years. We were the generation that dis¬ 
covered that alienation is funny. We found 
that if you take an existentialist, add a 
hot Camaro. a skateboard and a lot of 
dope, you have a working, vital existen¬ 
tialist who can get a job at the National 
Lampoon." ■ 
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Alon g t he Paris-Beriin Axis 

Europe‘s top summer show at Paris ‘ Pompidou Center 


B y far the most important art show in 
Lurope this summer is ‘'Paris-Beriin. 
1900-1933” at the Pompidou Center in 
Paris. It is the second of three exhibitions 
designed to describe the links between 
Pans and three other capitals of modern¬ 
ist culture. New York, Berlin and Mos¬ 
cow. The project made a lame start with 
the Paris-New York show in 1977, a 
patchy curatorial bungle. It finds its feet 
with this exhibition. The theme is large: 
nothing less than the whole panorama of 
the German avant-garde in its most spir¬ 
itual. subversive or idealist aspects, from 
the time of Kaiser Wilhelm 11 to that of 
Adolf Hitler. It embraces film, photog¬ 
raphy. architecture, industrial design and 
printing, as well as sculpture and paint¬ 
ing. and it covers an extraordinary fer¬ 
ment of ideas and images. In short, it is 
the first major exhibition—as the Pom¬ 
pidou Center proudly and rightly claims 
—to trace the development of the range 
of German culture in the first third of our 
century 

The quality of German visual art has 
traditionally been downplayed by a 
Francocentric version of art history, so 
that—especially for those born 
between 1930 and 1945—there 
were relatively few vivid imag¬ 
es of a civilized ‘ modernist'' 

Germany to set against the 
overwhelming iconography of 
Nazi terror. Now this is chang¬ 
ing. “Paris-Beriin' comes hard 
on the heels of a splendid group 
of exhibitions mounted in Ber¬ 
lin last fall by the Council of Eu¬ 
rope under the general title 
“Trends of the lOs." They fo¬ 
cused on German Uada, on the 
Bauhaus and its circle, and 
! on international constructiv¬ 
ism. “Pans-flerlin " overlaps the 
earlier shows in those areas: 
many of the “classics” of the 
'20s. like Laszlo Moholy-Nagy's 
light-space modulators and 
constructivist paintings, or the 
ferocious social satires of 
George Grosz and Otto Dix, or 
the Dada visions of mechanized 
man by Raoul Hausmann and 
Hannah Hdch. are on view 
again in Paris. But the new 
show deepens the argument by 
paying more attention to the so¬ 
cial and political aims of the 
German artists and to the coun¬ 
try's expressionist art that pre- 
I c^ed the outbreak of World 
; Warl. 

' It is, of course, a spectacle Vaatfgaol' 
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His repose and certainty were absent. 
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very different from French art. Among the colors of the spectrum, a amdeecendittg paterm^sm. 


Instead of the relatively orttored conver¬ 
sations of the masters of the School of 
Paris, we seen kind oftetejrfKmeexduuige 
buzzing with impacted messi^ and 
manned, much of the time, by dttperate 
operators; among the shouts and static 
and discontinuous sentences there is a cer¬ 
tain visionary urgency—« belief that art 
could act directly on the world—whose in¬ 
tensity had few parallels in art commu¬ 
nities located to the west of the Rhine. 

dimjl# e have to finish once and for aU 
Ww with the current of French tra¬ 
dition, which almost totally domiiuites 
German painting,” Grosz wrote to a 
friend as the first World War was end¬ 
ing. “We have to finish with these weary 
painters of sentiment and vagueness, 
Cdzanne, Picasso and the rest.” CertainJy, 
for the first 20 years of the century, tlw 
current between the avant-garde of the 
two capitals ran only from Paris to Ber¬ 
lin. As the German art historian Werner 
Spies remarks in the catalogue to “Paris- 
B^lin.” the visits made by Henri Matisse 
or Robert Delaunay to Germany were 
“marked by a condescending paternal¬ 
ism,” in contrast to the tentative and sup¬ 
plicatory visits that German artists like : 
August Macke. Wilhelm LehmbrueV: or 
Max Beckmann made to France; the 
French went to Germany as living dem¬ 
onstrations, the Germans by and large to 
Paris as students. 

“With us,” Macke wrote in 
1910, four years before be was 
killed in battle, “each risk is the 
desperate and chaotic experi¬ 
ence of a man not in command 
of his tongue." The principal in¬ 
fluence on Macke was French', 
the paintings of Delaunay, like 
A Window. 1912-13, which had 
been seen in Berlin in 1913. 
Its light-filled space, saturat¬ 
ed with color—not the sober 
browns and grays of cubism, tmt 
the full radiance of the spec¬ 
trum from high yellow through 
to ultramarine, with a vestigial 
slice of trusswork from the Eif¬ 
fel Tower rising in the top third 
of the painting to remind one 
that this was a view of Paris 
—made a deep impressitm m 
the young German, to whom 
color had an absolute value. But 
instead of following Delaunay 
into abstraction, he grafted his 
color system onto the finite; 
paintings like Pierrot, 1913, 
were the result. 

There was a time lag be¬ 
tween the two cities—inevita¬ 
bly, given the state of conunu- 
nicatimis before World War 1 ; 
and the lack of traveling shows. 

it was not , 

largely due to artists’oigaiua- 
Hm. tioai in Germany, chmbf '-liH " 
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{Wiiiten, sculptors and 
writan staned in Mu¬ 
nich by Wassily Kandtn 
sky and Franz Marc. Di 
rectness of expression, 

I unmediated purity ef 
color and a faith in what 
I^ndinsky called the 
“inner necessity"- these 
were the watchwords, 
and what they helped 
tHOduce—as in Alexej 
Jawlensky’s Young Girl 
with Peonies. 1909—was 
a northern equivalent to 
what the Fauves had 
been painting beside the 
Mediterranean for some 
several years past. 

Vet as the principles 
of the Blue Rider were 
taken up by the young 
er German artists who Pale UNthsbi a theater of neurosis: Kfrchnef'eThe Street, OrwMtois 
were the backbone of the 
expressionist movement. Ernst Ludwig 
Kirchner. Emil Nolde, Beckmann, it soon 
became clear that they were painting in 
a world apart from that of Matisse or 
Andrd Derain. The kind of repose and 
certainty, not only of looking but also of 
pictorial procedure, that emanates from 
works like Matisse's Blue Window. 1911, 
was absent from German expressionism. 

The stomping figures of Nolde's Dance 
Before the Golden Calf. 1910, are a Ma- 
tissean subject--a ring of dancing cele¬ 
brants—but they are violent, heavy-set 
and robed in an apoplectic yellow that 
Matisse would almost certainly have 
found coarse. And whereas the country¬ 
side or the coastal village, seen as an un¬ 
disturbed arcadia. is the backdrop to 
Fauve painting, expressionism made the 
city into a protagonist—the ravenous 
street, blazing with artificial light and 
imagined by Kirchner as a kind of men¬ 
acing theater of neurosis, populated by 
thin, modish Liliths. You/mCk1 withPeonhn, 1909, by Jawimaky I 




eibmpl^ character of 
a man of 
fe^e intensity, lucid, 
narcissistic, self-ruinous 
(his collapse in 1917-18 
was due partly to emo¬ 
tional anguish at the war 
but partly to a grave drug 
addiction) and relent¬ 
lessly seif-critical. He 
was as much a pelntre 
maudit as Modigliani, 
but a far larger talent; 
beside him, the Fauves 
look calm and deliber¬ 
ate. His paintings were 
metaphors of anxiety. 
The constant agitation 
of line, the abruptly 
shuffled planes of leg 
or face, the pervading 
sense of irritability and 
impending breakdown 
1908 —all of this was indeed 

a long way from the 
prevailing forms of French experience. 

Though Kirchner only developed in 
contact with the teeming life of the city, 
other expressionists, like Nolde. went to 
the remote extreme, painting rural scenes 
of an almost pre-Hesiodic primitiveness. 
Nevertheless, the basic content of radi¬ 
cal German art, from 1910 onward, would 
be urban. The city was the theater of all 
human conflict, psychological or political; 
it was the relentless focus of Dadaism, the 
backdrop of expressionism, the obsessive 
subject of the reforms proposed by the 
constructivists and the Bauhaus group. In 
Germany the miseries of 20th century city 
life were articulated in art with as much 
care as the pleasures of Paris had been 
by the artists of France 50 years before. 
For this reason alone, German art is 
of vast importance to our retrospective 
grasp of the 20th century that we inhab¬ 
it: for it was in Germany that art first 
showed what modern man could not en¬ 
dure to be. - HobertHughet 
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(to a volume of 220,580,110 shares, 
the New York Stock Exchange Compos* 
ite closed at 58.34, up 02.17 for the week 
ending August 4, 1978. The Dow Jones 
30 stock industrial average was 888.43. 
up 32.14. Standard & Poor's 500 stock in* 
dex was 103.92 up 03.92. Among signif¬ 
icant N.Y.S.E. stocks; 
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A disconsolate boy slumps beside warning sign; householders probe damage to theh-yard 


Environment 


A Nightmare in Niagara 


Long buried chemicals rise up to scarify a neighborhood 


F or the past two years, .several hundred 
residents of Niagara falls, NY., have 
watched and worried as chemicals, some 
buried more than 35 years ago, have bub¬ 
bled to the surface in backyards and cel¬ 
lars. Last week their worst fears proved 
well founded. After a long investigation 
New York Health Commissioner Robert 
Whalen described the waste disposal site 
as "an extremely serious threat and dan¬ 
ger to the health and safety of those liv¬ 
ing near it.” He also recommended that 
all pregnant women and children under 
two leave the area at once 

Niagara [-ails' nightmare goes back 
to 1942, when the Hooker Chemicals & 
Plastics Corp. began dumping wastes in 
Love Canal. Thousands of chemical-filled 
drums were dumped directly into the re¬ 
ceding waters of the unused canal or bur¬ 
ied in the mud along its banks In 1953 
Hooker sold the site, which covered 16 
acres, to the Niagara Falls board of 
education for SI 

For at least a decade, the buried 
chemicals were no problem. But by 1976. 
after years of abnormally heavy rain, 
the chemicals, leaking from corroded con¬ 
tainers, began to rise. Pools, some bub¬ 
bling like witches’ cauldrons, appeared 
in low-lying backyards, fumes seeped into 
cellars. So far, more than 80 chemicals 
have been found in the dump site itself 
At least ten have been identified in homes 
bordering the old canal, seven of them 
known to cause cancer in animals. One. 
benzene, has been linked to leukemia in 
huntaps. Women living in the area have 
suffer^ 50% more miscarriages than 
wc^l^iibe expected. There is also a high 


incidence of birth defects among chil¬ 
dren; of 24 youngsters in the southernmost 
section of the neighborhood, health of¬ 
ficials report four are mentally retarded. 
Local residents are doubly upset by the 
suggestion that they leave the area be¬ 
cause their houses are now virtually un¬ 
marketable, and without money to rent 
elsewhere, most of them simply have no 
place to go. 

They need help but where is it to 
come from? The Hooker Corp., which 
violated no laws at the time it was dump¬ 
ing. has helped to finance the investi¬ 
gation and the construction of a ditch to 
drain the dump, but acknowledges no 
liabibty for damages. City officials are 
unsure of their power to clean up what 
IS. for the most part, private property. 
New York’s Governor Hugh Carey has 
appointed a coirimittee, composed of state 
health, environmental and transportation 
officials, to look into mopping up the 
mess and helping those affected by it to 
relocate. Carey and Democratic Repre¬ 
sentative John LaPalce are also seeking 
federal help. 

Washington has already helped pre¬ 
vent the creation of new Love Canals 
by enacting strict laws regulating the 
disposal of toxic substances. But, 
says Environmental Protection Admin¬ 
istration Regional Director Eckhardt 
Beck, "we’ve been burying these things 
like ticking time bombs. They’ll all 
leach out in 100 or 100,000 years.” There 
are at least 30 sites like the Love Canal 
in New York alone. Nationally, according 
to EPA officials, there are more than 
a thousand. ■ j 
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23% 

+ 1% 

11% 

10% 

11% 

+ % 

Clark Equip 

39% 

41% 

35% 

39 


+ 3% 

Control Data 

38% 

40% 

126% 

+ •% 

DuPont 

127% 

120% 

+ 7% 

Eottern Air 

14% 

13% 

141 

% 

+ % 

East Kodak 

66'% 

60'/, 

28% 

65% 

+ 4% 

Esmork 

30% 

29 


+ % 

Exxon 

49 

46% 


+ 1% 

Ford Motor 

48% 

45 

+ 2% 

Gen Dynom 

89% 

79% 

85 


+ 5% 

Gen Elec 

56% 

53% 

55% 

+ 2 

Gen Foods 

34% 

32% 

33% 

-t 'A 
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Gen Motors 

65% 

61% 

64 

% 

Gen Tel & El 

31% 

29% 

30% 

+ 1% 

Go Poe 

31% 

29 

fS 

+ 1% 

Goodyeor 

18'/; 

17% 

+ % 

Greyhound 

Gulf Oil 

14% 

13% 

13% 

+ % 

25% 

22% 

25 


+ 1% 

IncoLtd 

17% 

16'/, 

17 


+ % 

IBM 

295 

278% 

288'/, 

+ 12% 

IntHorv 

39% 

38 

39% 

+ 1'/, 

Int Paper 
IntTeiATel 

47 

43% 

46 


+ 1% 

33% 

30% 

32% 

+ 2% 

JohntMon 

33 

29 

32 


+ 2% 

K Mart 

29% 

8% 

25% 

29 


+ 3% 

LTV Corp 

8% 

8% 

+ 'A 

Litton Ind 

23% 

22 

23% 

+ % 

Lockheed 

34% 

i% 

34 


+4% 

McODoug 

40'/, 

38% 

+ % 

Merck Co 

64'A 

59% 

63'/ 


+ 3% 

3M 

62% 

58% 

6lj 

4 

+ 2% 

Mobil Oil 

66 

61% 

64} 

4 

+ 3% 

NCR 

63% 

58'/, 

62^ 

4 

+ 3% 

Owenxlll 

23% 

21% 

231/ 

'« 

+ 1% 

Poe Gas & El 

24% 

24 

24^ 

4 

+ %4 

Pon Am 

8% 

7% 

8V 

4 

None 

Penney JC 

Philip Morris 

41% 

38% 

39% 

4 

+ 1% 

76% 

71% 

76 


+ 3% 

Polaroid 

53'/, 

46% 

S3 


+ 6 

Proc Gam 

91% 

89 

90% 

+ '/> 

RCA 

30% 

28'/, 

30% 

+ 1% 

Reynolds Ind 

60% 

56% 

58% 

+ 2% 

Rockwell Inti 

38 

33% 

36 


+ 2% 

Sears Roe 

26% 

23% 

25% 

4 

+ 2% 

Shell Oil 

34% 

42% 

31% 

33% 

4 

+ 2% 

StdOilCal 

40% 

41% 

4 

+ % 

Tenneco 

32'/, 30 

3 

2 

+ 1% 


Texaco Inc 
Textron 
Time Inc 
TWA 
UAL Inc 
Union Cor 
US Steel 
Utd Technol 
Weitlnghouxe 
Woolworih 
Xerox 



30'/4 

Sl% 

2 $ 

20 % 
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You are cordially invited to join 
the most extraordinary business 
people in the world. 

Every two weeks, they gather 
the insights and predictions, the facts 
and forecasts presented in a unique 
international business magazine. 



In it, you are as likely to find a major 
article on Threadneedle Street as you 
are on Wall Street... on the ringi sys¬ 
tem and spirit of im as you are on zero- 
based budgeting... on South Korean 
investment opportunities as you are 
on New York money-market funds. 

The magazine is called FORTUNE. 

For nearly half a century, its been the 
;^,^St consistently important and 


articulate voice in business. For you, 
it can be the most valuable look at 
international business you’ll find 
anywhere in the world. 

To subscribe, simply fill out the 
attached card and return it to 
FORTUNE, Time-Life International 
( Nederland) B. V, 3 Ottho 
Fleldringstraat, 1066 AZ Amsterdam, 
The Netherlands. 









Books 


Album of History and Decay 

EZRA POUND IN ITALY: FROM THE PISAN CANTOS 

Edited hy Gianfranco Ivancich, Photographs by Vittorugo Contino ■ 

Rizzoli: 136 pages: $27.50 

T his (xx)k arrives like a packet of peciaJly the stones of Venice speak 
snajrshots long lost in the mail In for themselves His black-and-white 
1968. some four years before his death, photography starkly captures the Vene- 
Poet Ezra Pound agreed to accompany tian redolence of intrigue, history and 
an Italian photographer on a tour of the decay. 

locales that had inspired him during the Next there are the accompanying ex¬ 


cerpts and snippets from the Pisan Can¬ 
tos, reproduced in Pound’s handwriting. 
Good poetry should stand on its own 
feet, but Pound's presents a special case. 
Although as a young man he campaigned 
tirelessly for the sharpest possible image 
expressed in the fewest possible words, 
his later poems grew increasingly allu¬ 
sive, personal and cryptic. Images were 
still present but encoded. Seeing what 
Pound saw before it filtered through his 
mind helps break that code. Sometimes 
the pictures simply amplify the words. 
Two pages of dark, roiling skyscape 


writing of the Pisan Cantos 
23 years earlier The free¬ 
dom to roam was ironic, 
for when Pound had com¬ 
posed these poems he had 
not been free to travel any¬ 
where. He was incarcerated 
in the U.S Army Disciplin¬ 
ary Training Center in Pisa, 
charged with treason for 
making speeches over 
Rome radio in support of 
Mussolini's regime. For the 
first three weeks of his im¬ 
prisonment. Pound, then 



59, was kept in a small out¬ 
door cage with a cement 
floor, free, only to watch 
the Pisan clouds by day ahd 
"O moon my pin-up " at 
night. Improl^bly, some of 
his greatest poetry flowered 
there and in the tent where 
he languished during the 
next five months 

The pictorial record 
of Pound’s unsentimental 
journey through old mem¬ 
ories and older landmarks 
makes for intriguing view¬ 
ing on several levels. First 
there are the sites them¬ 
selves. Although a few of 
his shots smack of artiness. 
Photographer Vittorugo 
Contino is usually content 
to let Pisa, Verona and es- 



The hands, handwriti ng and ravag ad fac e of Ezra Pound In Italy, 1968 

The sharpest possible image expressed in the fewest possible words. 


follow lines on Pisan’s 
■'undoubtedly various” 
clouds, More often than not 
though, a photographic 
sight helps explain a sound. 
A line like “Can Grande’s 
grin liRe Tommy Coch¬ 
ran's” IS meaningless with¬ 
out the knowledge that 
Tommy Cochran was “a 
kid” Pound knew as a 
youth, and without an im¬ 
age of the statue Can 
Grande delta Sea la in Ve¬ 
rona The statue and the 
grin are here. 

Finally there are the 
rare, unsettling views " of 
Pound himself. Unlike 
Yeats. Joyce and Eliot, the 
great modernists whom he 
coached and championed. 
Pound never prepared a 
public face Even at 83, he 
remained unsmiling and ill 
at ease in front of the cam¬ 
era. although he had come 
to look like the personifi¬ 
cation of an aging bard. His 
unruly hair had whitened 
into a mane, and his face 
bore lines and wrinkles be¬ 
yond the mere ravages of 
time. In “Hugh Selwyn 
Mauberley” (1920) Pound 
had praised “the obscure 
reveries/ Of the inward 
gaite.” As these pictures 
prove, it became his char¬ 
acteristic expression. 

Except occasionally, 
when his brooding dark 
eyes flared. Several pho¬ 
tographs capture these 
moments, showing Ezra 
Pound’s face as a palimpsest 
of his tangled character, the 
battleground over which ge¬ 
nius and crankiness had 
struggled for so long. At 
such times he no longer 
looks like a frail and el¬ 
derly man. He is Lear, a 
tragic, flawed figure who 
created a literary kingdom 
an3 then drove himself into 
exile. -- PmilGfny 
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Books 


Animal Paragon 

PEOPLE OF THE LAKE 
by Richard E. Leakey 
and Royer I^win 

Anchor Press/ Doubleday: 298 pages: 
$10.95 

E \ orvone has his own idea of how man 
became man, and of what life was like 
among the creatures, no longer apes but 
not yet human, who inhabited the earth 
more than a million years ago. In 2001, 
science fiction writer Arthur Clarke pre¬ 
sented ape men who evolved, in part, by 
murdering those of their neighbors who 
had not yet learned to use clubs. Cartoon¬ 
ists gave us Fred Flintstone and his pet di¬ 
nosaurs. The epic movie One Million B.C 
offered a grunting Raquei Welch drxlg- 
ing various prehistoric beasts and cave 
men with something more than evolution 
on their minds. 

These views of our ancestors are di¬ 
verting, and even, on occasion, informa¬ 
tive. But even the speculations of more 
serious anthropologists and behavioral 
scientists, says Richard Leakey, are far 
from accurate The author should know. 
His own guesses have the ring of author¬ 
ity, and his genealogy is im|ieccahle In¬ 
deed, if anyone doubts the power of he¬ 
redity, let him examine the lineage—or 
the books—of the Leakey family A gen¬ 
eration ago, the great anthropologists 
Louis and Mary first explored the high¬ 
lands of East Africa in search of man's or¬ 
igins. Today their son Richard spends 
much of his time in further examination 
of sun-scorched barrens in northern Ken¬ 
ya He has found enough clues to burnish 
the names of two families, the Leakeys 
and the larger tribe of Homo .lapiens 

In 1972 a team unearthed the nearly 
complete skull of a creature called Homo 
habilis. a protoman who flourished some 
2 million years ago. The skull, labeled 
“1470" for Its Kenya National Museum 
catalogue number, gave science a new 
idea of early man's appearance People 
of the iMke provides some fresh ideas 
about how he lived. The book, written in 
collaboration with Roger Lewin of the 
British journal New Scienti.n. also offers 
some encouraging speculations on why 
hominids became humans 

A n accomplished fossil hunter. Richard 
Leakey wittily probes the remains un¬ 
covered near crocodile-infested Lake Tur- 
kana The authors admit that wc know lit¬ 
tle about Ramapithecus, a small apelike 
fellow who existed some 12 million years 
ago. all wc have are a few teeth and bones 
Nor, despite the recently unearthed ribs 
and vertebrae, is there much mure data 
about Australopithecus, who survived un¬ 
til about a million years ago. then turned 
down an evolutionary dead-end street and 
disappeared. But science has learned what 
happened to habilis. With a brain half 
again as big as his neighbors’, he not only 


adapted to his environment but evolved. 
Habilis passed his genes along to an im¬ 
proved model called erectus. who evolved 
into modern man, a creature Shakespeare 
more accurately called “the paragon of 
animals." 

Stone tools, cave paintings and burial 
sites have provided ^imps^ of our im¬ 
mediate ancestors. But how did habilis 
live? The fossil record, notes Leakey, 
provides a skeleton key. But the life-styles 
of primates, and of such modern-day 
primitives as the !Kung and the Eskimos, 
offer more elaborate clues. For one thing 
they suggest that the existence of earlier 
man was not, as previously supposed, nas¬ 
ty, brutish and short. Gatherer-hunters, 
says Leakey, led a shrewd, uncompetitive 
life and spent little time on the hunt. What 
truly separated them from their relatives 
the chimps and baboons, however, was 
not their intelligence but their generosity. 



Richard Leakey with “1470” skull 


Sharing is what made us human. 

“Sharing, not hunting or gathering as 
such, is what made us human," writes 
Leakey. "Wc are human because our an¬ 
cestors learned to share their food and 
their skills in an honored network of 
obligation " 

Leakey does not deny that hunting, 
with its emphasis on teamwork and ad¬ 
vanced weaponry, helped to civili/e hom¬ 
inids But he categorically rejects the idea, 
espoused by writers like Robert Ardrey 
(The Territorial Imperative), that hunting 
eventually turned early man into a killer. 
Indeed, the preponderance of evidence in¬ 
dicates that primitive humans were far 
more likely to cooperate than annihilate. 
The fact that history is filled with battles, 
says Leakey, “does not mean that the spe¬ 
cific activity of war is written into our 
genes, lanyl more than is the specific skill 
to play the game of football, the specific 
talent for making fine wine, or the spe¬ 
cific inventiveness to design interplane¬ 
tary rockets." It is nations that make war, 
he insists, not genes 

Thus, unlike many of his colleagues. 


Leakey does not believe that modem nian 
is necessarily programmed for Arroag^- 
don. Other species faded and died out sim¬ 
ply because they had no choice. “But in 
our case," says the anthropologist, “ex¬ 
tinction would be entirely of our own 
making, the result of being intelligent 
enoug^ to create the means of our own de¬ 
struction but not rational enough to en¬ 
sure that they arc not used." 

It is observations like this that grant 
Leakey's entertaining book its powerful 
moral underpinning. Only when mankind 
knows where it has come from can it tell 
where it is to go. Our past, observes Leak¬ 
ey, is beyond our control. Our future—and 
the choice between extinction or survival 
—IS our own —Peter Stohr 


Editors’ Choice 

FICTION: Final Payments. Mary 
Gordon • Innocent ErCndira and 
Other Stories. Gabriel Garcia 
Marquez • Shosha, Isaac Bashevis 
Singer • The Execution of Mayor 
Yin, Chen Jo-hsi • The Left-Handed 
Woman, Peter Handke • The World 
According to Garp, John Irving 

NONFICTION: A Place for Noah, Jo.sh 
Greenfelde Evita First I.ady, John 
BarneseTnst Person Rural. Noel 
Perrin • Inventing America, Garry 
tFiZ/.v* The Gulag Archipelago HI, 
Alexander Solzhenitsyn • The Snow 
Leopard. Peter Malthiessen 


Best Seilers 

FICTION 

I Chesapeake, Michener 
(I la.a week I 

2. Scruples, Krantz (2) 

3. The Ilolcroft Covenant, 

Ludlum (4) 

4 Bloodline, Sheldon (6) 

5 Evergreen, Plain (7) 

6 Eye of the Needle. Folleli (.11 

7 The l-ast Convertible, Myrer 18) 

8 The World According to Garp, 
Irving (5) 

9. Stained Glass, Buckley (9) 

10. The Women's Room, French 

NONFiCnON 

1 If Life Is a Bowl of Cherries 

—What Am I Doing in the Pits'', 
Bombeck II) 

2 The Complete Book of Running. 
Fixx (2) 

3 My Mothcr/My Self, Friday (5) 

4 Pulling Your Own Strings, Dyer 0) 

5 A Time for Truth, Simon (4) 

b Metropolitan Life, Ixihowiiz (9) 

7. Adrien Arpel's 3-Week Crash 
Makeover/Shapeover Beauty 
Program, Arpel with Ebenstein 

8. Till Death Us Do Part, BugUosi 
with Hurwitz (7) 

9 Gnomej, Huygen A PoonvUet 00) 
10. RN: The Memoirs of Richard 

Nixon, Nixon 16) 
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"I appreciate an aircraft 
that looks like Ws maintained 
inside and out.” 



0 Lufthansa 

German Airlines 






IVhat a good time for the good taste of a Kent; 
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Example: The sawmill on the right is saying: "The miller's daughter is getting married! 


Sometime back in the 17th century, an inventive 
Dutch miller reasoned that by setting the mill's 
huge blades in certain positions he could broadcast 
messages to the whole village. 

With its blades slopped at a 45“ angle, his mill 
would be saying; "Taking a rest, no grinding this 
week." 

Stopped in another position, and gaily deco¬ 
rated with flags and finery, his mill would shout out 
/'j:- the joy of a wedding celebration. 
i/k As you motor along our manicured Dutc h 

S leans at the windmills. I'hey'll 

A/ith many surprises. 

The 30d-year-old De Dikkert mill, 
on the outskirts of Amsterdam in 
Amsteivcen, is a restaurant. And 
an outstanding one, at that. 


Drive past the many curious- With spacious 747's ar 
looking mills in the lake country tinental routes. See 

of Utrecht and vou might very well look up to ■■■■■ KLM office for rese. 

KLIVI 

The reliable airline of Holland 


find you're driving through one of them. 

This would be the old tower mill in Wijk bij 
Duurstede. Autcis now pass through the big 
stable doors where horse carts laden with 
grain used to come and go. 

Holland holds devens of delights for the 
venturesome tourist. Come see our town 
where the buildings are all painted white. 

Or the ones where everyone is dressed in 
costume. Cruise our canals. Marvel at our art 
collections. 

VA/e'll help you discover them with a free 
guidebook to KLM's Holland. Write to: 

KLM Royal Dutch Airlines, AMS/MC, 
no. Box 7700, Schiphol Oost, Holland. 

KLM flies to Holland from 110 cities 
in seventy different countries around the world. 
With spacious 747's and DC-lO's on most intercon- 
0 tinental routes. See your travel agent or nearest 
■ KLM office for reservations. 
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Lobbyists 


To the Editor's: 

Your cover on lobbying lAug. 7) could 
very well be classified as a minicoursc on 
who runs the country and how legisla¬ 
tion is manipulated by special-interest 
groups. It is an excellent expose of how 
the people's elected representatives in 
Washington are influenced 

John Locko 
Lorain. Ohio 


ing the traflic as it is? We could save our¬ 
selves the cost of some 500 Congressmen 
and their staffs and make a start at re¬ 
ducing the national debt. 

Jan Smit 
Coconut Grove, Fla 






; It wasn't a handful of well-financed 
I professionals who defeated the lobby-dis- 
I closure bill Tens of thousands of envi¬ 
ronmentalists, religious activists and civil 
libertarians saw this bill as an assault on 
their right to communicate with Congress 
The bill would have required massive and 
! expensive record keeping by virtually ev- 
■ cry organization in America with any in¬ 
terest in federal legislation and permitted 
unparalleled new surveillance of political 
activities. If the lobby bill is dead, demtx;- 
racy is the winner 

(The Rev ) Barry IV Lynn 
Office Lor Church in Society 
Uniied Church of Christ 
Washington, D C. 

The reported ability of a single Wash¬ 
ington lobbyist to change legislation dra¬ 
matically with simple arguments and a 
I single contact on the Hill is unrealistic 
A check with fiMt's own Washington 
lobbyists would have provided insight into 
the complexities of dealing with the Fed¬ 
eral Government 

C T I "Kip "> f/owleti Jr 
Springfield. Va 

Contact in and of itself is not enough, say 
Timf's own lobbyists. It takes facts, fig¬ 
ures and a well-argued case to have any 
influence 

Why don't we just forget about elect¬ 
ing representatives of the people and leave 
the whole bundle"of wax to the umpteen 
thousand lobbyists who seem to be direct- 


Mormons and Monnonisin 

The stability of Mormonism lAug. 71 
is most appealing to those who are ex¬ 
periencing conflict in the home and may 
be turning to this religion for help. Ac¬ 
tually. Mormon families are stable be- I 
cause carefully defined roles have been 
created and are acted out by each mem¬ 
ber. Each male is expected to lead, each 
female to follow, regardless of tempera- 
mentor capability. 

Mormon ideals, however, do not pro¬ 
mote warmth and intimacy between mar¬ 
ital partners and offspring, despite “forced 
togetherness." nor do they encourage 
growth of the individual, open commu¬ 
nication or independent thought. Since 
leaving the Mormon church, my own fam¬ 
ily is closer, more supportive, more op¬ 
timistic. and happier as individual and in- 
det^endent human beings. 

Jo Robertson 
Tampa, Fla. 

Writer Ostling stales that “the most 
offensive tenet vanished” from the Mor¬ 
mon religion with the recent acceptance 
of black males to the pnesthotx! “Cun- 
ouser and curiouser," to quote Alice from 
her Wonderland Ju::l what is it that 
makes it more offensive to degrade black 
men than to degrade o//women’’ 

! Lynne Baeon 

Fort Myers. Fla. 

I question Mr Kimball's inspired rev¬ 
elation about blacj(,s But was it from God, 
or was it from the Supreme Court? 

David Moore 
Fullerton. Calif 

You say that there is no accepted ar¬ 
chaeological proof of the Book of Mor¬ 
mon 's claim that ancient Jews immigrated 
to the Americas. According to Cyrus H. 
Gordon, professor of Hebraic studies at 
New York University, an inscription 
found on a stone in a burial mound near 
Bat Creek in Tennessee shows that Jews 
reached America more than 1,000 years 
before Columbus arrived This may not 
be enough for the doubling Thomases, but 
other evidence may yet come to light, and 
in the meantime. 1 and my family have a 
better life because of our devotion to the 
church 

Richard B. Taylor 
Las Vegas 

Your article left some impressions 
which deserve correction. First, to por¬ 
tray Mormon women as oppressed, over¬ 
burdened and unappreciai^ is both in¬ 
accurate and unfair. Second, you describe 
church business investments and explain 
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Enjoy the reliability, expertise, and safety for 
your money at all times provided by Lombard 
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Do you want to become 
a millionaire? 


You can. Because we offer 
this opportunity 12 times! 
And 12 times Vz million! 




This IS exceplional Because neither liy business nor by inheritance will 
you have such a chance THE NORTH-WEST-GERMAN-STATE- 
LOTTERV offers you the possibility to belong lo an international group of 
clover oarticiparils Remernbor the German Mark (DM) is orre ot the 
strongest currency in the world 

Each lottery funs over a period ol h inonitis, one class per month There 
are 276 000 tickets with 101 829 pri/eslotaling.iiiamountot over 77Million 
DM A total of 1b1 lackpols ranging from 50 000. to 1 Million DM are rattled 
oil plus many medium and smaller prizes It is possible that 12x1 Million DM 



and 12 x 1/2 Million in Super Jackpots can lie drawn 
The drawings are one held in public and supervised by state auditors All 
prizes are guaranteed by the German Government 

The 61 Lottery is a Special Anniversary Lottery On this occasion 2 1/2 
Million D-Marks will be raffled-off in addition to the normal 77 Million DM 
without any extra cost to you 

The clue is, that - if you are lucky - nobody will ever find out about your 
winnings, br'causo you as a player will remain anonymous 
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Novembsr-drawings 

Dacember-drswings 

Super prize of 

2 X 1 million DM 
+2x1/2inillionDM 

Super prize Of 

2 X t million DM 
i-2 X1/2 million DM 


January'drawings '79 




Jan.-Feb.-drawings ‘79 Fsb.-March-drawlnga'79 
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24 - 3 million DM 


3 X 25 000 DM 
6x 10000DM 
9 X 5 000 DM 
81 X 1 000 DM 
J24 X 400 DM 
I54x 200 DM 


2 
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24-- 3 million DM 


6 X 2b 000 DM 
9x 10 000 DM 
12x 5000DM 

108 X 1000 DM 
351 X bOODM 

I53x 300 DM 


24- 3 million DM 



24- 3 million DM 
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Si.7S''^y, 
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9 X 25 000 DM 
12 X 10 000 DM 
15 X 5 000 DM 
t35x 1000DM 
378 X 600 DM 
8 152X 400DM 


6.601-4.621.400 DM 7.663-5.729.400 DM 8.725-7.042.600 DM 
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How to participate: 

1. You order your ticket on the order coupon below. 

Z Within days you receive your ticket together with an invoice and the 
oMcial drawing schedule with rules and regulations. 

3. PLEASE INCLUDE PAYMENT WITH YOUR ORDER. You can also pay 
for your ticket after receipt of the invoice. Payment can ba made by 
paraonal check, travellers check, bank transferor in cash via registered 
air mail (cash at your risk). 

4. After each class you will receive the official winning list together 
with the ticket for the next class via sir mail. 

5. If your ticket has bean drawn, you will Immediately receive a winning 
notification. Your drawn ticket la eliminated from the game, therefore 
we wlH offer you a new ticket (raplacament-tickat) in order that you may 
rontinua the gaffl# untH the 6. class (maln-daea). 

& Your priza-money will ba trsnafarrad to you within one week of your 

1 try my luck and orderT 

All class** {Ist'Ath class) 61st Lottsry, bsginning 
Octobsr 8,1978 to March 9,1979 
Pfoase All in number of tteksts you want to order. 


12 x 25000DM 
15x 10000DM 

18x SOOODM 
162x 1000DM 

405 x 700 DM 

9 15tx 500DM 


8.787-8.561.000 DM 


Start of next Lottery: April 1979 


request by check or any other way you desire. When you hit a jackpot 
of course you can come in person to collect you prize in cash, 
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THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 


A Letter from the Publisher 

W hen Time’s Laurence Barrett began covering the White 
House last May, he knew about the two rites of passage 
that awaited him. The first was perfunctory: despite past as¬ 
signments at the Pentagon, he was - 

fingerprinted and photographed im¬ 
mediately by the Srcret Service, then 
issued a pass at the White House 
gates for each visit until he received 
a final security clearance. The sec¬ 
ond was a pleasure: a welcoming 
chat with Jinrjny Carter. Since his 
arrival, Barrett has filed reports on 
major stories that include the vote 
on whether or not to sell warplanes 
to Israel, and our in-depth study: 

■Jimmy Carter, the Leadership 
Question.” This week his reporting 
provides the backbone of our Unit- 


the New York Herald Tribune in 1937. Soon he became the 7W- 
bune s city hall bureau chief, with a regular column, “City Hall 
Beat,” and wrote The Mayor of New York, a then ftituristtc po¬ 
litical novel about urban pathology. After helping to cover the 
White House for the Tribune during the Kennedy and John¬ 
son presidencies, Barrett in 1965 joined TIME, where he worked 
in the United States section and ; 
I wrote 24 cover stories. He later : 
served as a senior editor, then chief 

J of the magazine's New York bureau. 
On returning to Washington, he 
was most struck by two changes 
U since the Johnson era. The presiden- 
cy has lost important leverage, he 
• observes. And at least partly because 
of that, Jimmy Carter seems unable 
I to keep a hold on the pubhc's inuig- 
ination. Says Barrett: "It's as if tiie ,, 
electorate, which is still in an am- 
7' bivalent and cranky mood, liked the 
' down-home candidate Carter, but 




cd States story about the President’s White House Correspondent Barrett with President Carter wants something quite different 


edgy relations with Congress. 

As a new White House correspondent, Barrett naturally 
spends a certain amount of time trying to fill in his blank 
“dance card ” with high-level sources in the Carter camp. But 
the broad terms of the job are as familiar to him as the keys on 
a typewriter. For 20 years, Barrett has made U.S. politics his 
beat A graduate of Columbia’s School of Journalism, he joined 


from President Carter, " 

Will the President gain his lost ground? In the months to 
come, Barrett will be the man best placed to help us answer 
that question for Time's readers 

C4^ 
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DIPLOMACY 


Chairman Hua Hits the Road 


Plunging into an extraordinary era of door-to-door salesmanship abroad 


I t was a performance calculated to jan¬ 
gle the nerves of the Russians. There 
he was, no less a personage than Chi¬ 
nese Communist Party Chairman Ilua 
Kuo^feng. hand in hand with Rumanian 
President Nicolae Ceau^escu, dancing the 
kora while hundreds of young men and 
women clapped their hands and thou¬ 
sands of onlookers chanted “Hua* Hua!" 
And the scene of all this commotion 


lations with the Soviets were still civil. 

Moscow’s misgivings were aroused by 
Peking's transparent attempt to present 
itself as an alternative to the Soviets in 
the squabbling Communist camp. Cer¬ 
tainly Hua's choice of three countries sit¬ 
uated on the Soviet Union’s southern 
flank did noting to quell Russian sus¬ 
picions For its part, China has been 
equally worried about Soviet expansion- 



was right in the Kremlin’s backyard. 

The festivities in Bucharest last Wrs.Ceaiieescuaiidtteratoeafastatgahn llnnef 
week, which kicked off a two-week 
state visit by the Chinese leader to Ru¬ 
mania. Yugoslavia and Iran, not only 
constituted a brazen Chinese tweak 
at the Russian bear but heralded the 
beginning of an extraordinary new 
era of personalized Chinese diplomacy 
following more than a decade of iso¬ 
lationism, if not hostile xenophobia. 

Lx)oking fit in an elegantly tailored 
tunic, Hua, 57, obviously enjoyed ev¬ 
ery minute of the affair. As well he 
might. Aside from a brief visit to 
North Korea last spring, this was his 
first trip to a foreign country and 
- for a Chinese party chairman—the 
first-ever Ririe^n journey farther afield 
than Mosemf^ Mao Tse-tung last vis¬ 
ited the l^anlin in 1957 when re- 



ism in Asia, as well as in the Horn of Af¬ 
rica and South Yemen. Peking, in short, 
was anxious to cultivate friends who 
would be effective in helping to halt the 
tide of what it calls Soviet "hegemony " 
Bucharest thus was a logical first stop 
on Hua’s itinerary. With Albania lately 
at ideological odds with China. Rumania 
is now Hua’s best ally in Eastern Europe. 
Relations between the two countries have 
been cordial since the early 1960s, 
when Rumania realized that the Sino- 
Soviet rifl offered an opportunity to as¬ 
sert its own autonomy 

Fittingly. Hua was given a bois¬ 
terous reception—although one that • 
was carefully gauged not to exceed that 
given Soviet Party Leader Leonid ' 
Brezhnev on his last visit to Bucha- ' 
rest. After an open-air limousine ride * 
into the capital amid crowds estimated 
between 230,000 and 500.000. Hua 
held private conversalitms with Ceau- 
^scu. and was expected to visit the oil - 
center of Ploesti, the Black Sea port of 
Constanta, and the Danube River port 
of Galati, which is within sneering dis- 
tance of the Sovietyborder. 

The business side of the trip, fb -1 
eused on trade, twhnpl^^^^ipio- ^ 
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meat in exchange for <nl.' Although trade. 
between the two countries, has incTMsed 
$even times over since 1960, ^veral new 
eommerciai protocols were ato reported 
intheworks. . * , 

American analysts viewed the tinuog 
of Hua’s trip as a normal progression af¬ 
ter more than a decade of chaos, stretch- 
tog from the 1966-69 Cultural Revoluti<m 
to the crisis that followed Mao’s death in 
|976. “Their priorities have been predict¬ 
able.” said a State Department specialist. 
’•They’ve had their People’s Congress, and 
followed it with conferences on science, 
military affairs and finance and trade to 
get the post-Mao order set up internally. 
Now it’s natural to turn to foreign policy, 
including personal diplomacy." 

Thus earlier this year, Hua visited 
neighboring North Korea; the trip result¬ 
ed in a decided improvement in relations 
between Peking and Pyongyang. Two 
weeks ago the Chinese concluded a long- 
delayed Treaty of Peace and Friendship 
with Japan and Hua unexpectedly attend¬ 
ed the s^ning ceremonies in Peking. 

As it happened, Hua's trip also co¬ 
incides with the tenth anniversary this 
week of the Soviet invasion of Czecho¬ 
slovakia, which Rumania and Yugoslavia 
criticized bitterly at the time. Both Bu¬ 
charest and Belgrade took pains to pla¬ 
cate the Russians by decjaring that Hua’s 
visit was bilateral and had nothing to do 
with any anti-Soviet strategy. To calm So¬ 
viet fears. Ceau$escu even paid a call on 
j Brezhnev just before the Chinese arrived. 

onetheless. the Soviet press kept 
up a drumfire of criticism of the 
Chinese. Pravda blasted Peking 
for what it called “a veritable mil¬ 
itary hysteria” and ’‘incitement toward a 
new war.” At a meeting in the Crimea, 
Brezhnev and Bulgaria's Party Chief To- 
dor Zhivkov issued a joint communique 
stating that “the peoples of the Balkan 
countries will not permit this important 
region to be turned into an object of in¬ 
trigues and threats of force.” 

Hua found his opportunity to respond 
to these attacks at a state dinner in Bu¬ 
charest. After cheerfully clinking glasses 
with Elena Ceau^escu, wife of his host, 
the chairman ofiTered a toast, but produced 
a roast instead. In an obvious attack on 
Moscow, he declared; “The forces that 
once dreamed of setting up a world em¬ 
pire have long ago turned to dust under 
the iron blows of the people. Today, those 
who hold in vain the thought of ruling 
the world will—even if they briefly enjoy 
their folly—meet with the same fate.” 

Alter that rhetorical punch, Hua this 
week set out for Belgrade and Tehran, 
where, in addition to drumming up trade, 
he could be expemed to beat the snares 
of hegemony again. If he did not offer 
any Surprises on that score alone, his for¬ 
ay into foreign capitals obviously marked 
the beginning of a new stage in global di- 
ifiomacy. If the U.S. should tomk dip- 
jtotoktk ties w^fa Taiwan. HUa might yet 
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Dlsiodgfaig the Re mn ant Pois on 

And mopping up that old Gang of theirs 

W hile Chairman Hua was cleaning up j Revolution have been cashiered 
in Eastern Europe last week, his among the restored officials is Vi 


WW in Eastern Europe last week, his 
countrymen were having a little trouble 
with their own mop-up campaign back 
home. The press and radio—which nor¬ 
mally tell only the good news—were re¬ 
porting daily from the provinces that 
the long-running effort to wipe out the 
influence of the “Gang of Four" was en¬ 
countering smne unpleasant resistance. 
It was “shocking and intolerable,” said 
one report, that a number of cadres had 
failed to root out all the allies of Mao Tse- 
tung's wife Chiang Ch'ing and her co¬ 
horts. There were still some officials, de- 







Pekin g Wed Guar d In 1966_ 

'Exercising fascist dictatorship." 

dared one newspaper darkly, who 
insisted upon "exercising fascist dicta¬ 
torship over the people." 

All this, report^ TIME Hong Kong 
Correspondent Richard Bernstein last 
week, served as a reminder that nearly 
two years after the fall of th(. radical 
Gang, a tough and sometimes even vi¬ 
olent power strui^e is still going on in 
hundrckis of localities scattered through¬ 
out the vast territory of China. 

Since 1976, thousands of once dis¬ 
graced bureaucrats have been restored to 
their former positions, and many officials 
who^aMumed power during the Cultural 


Revolution have been cashiered. Chief 
among the restored officials is Vice Pre¬ 
mier Teng Hsiao-p’i^. who has since pre¬ 
sided over a dramatic revision of China's 
policies in education, science and tech¬ 
nology. Now. Teng seems to be intensi¬ 
fying the attempt to dislodge the "rem¬ 
nant pois<.in" of the old radical faction that 
has resisted the sweep toward moderation. 
Says one Hong Kong analyst: "There are 
still plenty of people sitting around in var¬ 
ious places who did in other people in 
the past Teng and his boys want to settle 
scores with them one by one ” 

The renewed public attention to "lo¬ 
cal tyrants” is one major indication of 
Teng's intentions. The Chinese press has 
accused some Krcal leaders of acting like 
"patriarchs." "beating and cursing the 
masses" and even causing “unscrupulous 
arre.sts. deaths and disabilities." A doc¬ 
ument. issued last month by the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party, in-, 
structs local leaders to step up the crit¬ 
icisms of people who are trying to “keep : 
the lid on" the anti-Gang movement. In 
Kwangfung. according to one broadcast, 
entrenched followers of the radicals in¬ 
filtrated an investigation of their own af¬ 
fairs. The result was that evidence com¬ 
piled on the liKal activities of the Gang 1 
of Four simply vanished. In other prov¬ 
inces—Liaoning. Honan, Shensi—there 
have been no top-level changes in a dec¬ 
ade, which suggests that in those areas 
the officials who took power during the 
Cultural Revolution have been protected 
from the purge. 

T he Peking regime seems to suffer from 
an txld credibility problem occasioned 
by the cleanup campaign The People's 
Daily has complained that many Chinese 
think an attack on the Gang of Four is 
really a criticism of the infallible Mao 
himself. Not so. says the newspaper. An 
assault on the Gang of Four is really a 
blow to protect the thought of Mao. Still, 
the paper has admitted that many people 
are “trembling with fright" over the pros¬ 
pect that they may be attacked by rad¬ 
icals in the future for harboring a "wrong 
altitude toward Chairman Mao " 

Despite these problems, Teng's posi¬ 
tion is considered quite strong. "Teng has 
been moving very slowly," says one Hong 
Kong observer, “largely to hold together 
some sort of top-level unity. But gradually 
he’s getting all his people on board.” A few 
weeks ago, the entire former party secre¬ 
tarial of northeastern Heilungkiang prov¬ 
ince was rehabilitated en masse. More re¬ 
cently, there have been unconfirmed 
reports that former Peking Mayor P’eng 
Chen, a major victim of the Cultural Rev¬ 
olution, will be the next former villain to 
be restored to power If so, Teng will have 
advanced one important step frirther in 
discrediting the radical legacy. ■ 





WarMW Pact tank v$. Czachostovak citizenry bi PraRue during 1968 Invasion 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Ten Years of Twilight _ 

The legacy of invasion is cynicism and stagnation 


'■ ESPIONAGE 

A Rumanian 
Defec ts _ 

Was Ion Pacepa a "mole ’’? 

T he slim, bespectacled Rumanian trade 
official’s .'isit to Cologne seemed rou¬ 
tine. After checking into the Inter-Con¬ 
tinental Hotel one day last July, he spent 
the week negotiating an agreement for his 
country to produce a West German trans¬ 
port plane Then, on the eve of his sched¬ 
uled return to Bucharest. Ion Pacepa. SO, 
disappeared Mystified Rumanian diplo¬ 
mats asked the Cologne police to inves¬ 
tigate. but the search turned up no clues. 
Pacepa had vanished without a trace. 

In fact, Pacepa was no ordinary eco¬ 
nomic envoy. He was a lieutenant general 
in the Rumanian security police and a 
close conhdant of President Nicolae 
I Ceau^escu. He may have also been a long- 
I time spy for the U.S. Central Intelligence 
! Agency, which probably spirited him out 
of West Germany. For the past three 
weeks, Pacepa has been tucked away in a 
CIA "safe * house near Washington, where 
he is presumably spilling information 
about Rumanian intelligence operations. 

Instead of trumpeting the defection, 
U.S. officials have shrouded it in unchar¬ 
acteristic secrecy. But in West Germany, 
newspapers are speculating that Pacepa 
was a CIA "mole” who had patiently bur¬ 
rowed into Rumania’s inner circle some 
years ago. That notion has been firmly, 
but not convincingly, denied by CIA offi¬ 
cials in West Germany, who insist that 
they had no hand in arranging Pacepa s 
flight to the West. "This was not a deep 
penetration operation in the traditional 
sense,” remarked an intelligence source in 
Washington last week, without further 
elaboration. 

If Pacepa was not a mole, his defec¬ 
tion remains a riddle. He was in no known 
trouble with Ceau^escu. although a clan¬ 
destine source insinuated that he may 
have run afoul of the Rumanian Presi¬ 
dent's short-tempered but influential wife 
Mole or not. Pacepa may be something 
less than an outstanding prize for the cia. 
“A major defection from Bucharest is al¬ 
most a contradiction in terms," says a U .S. 
intelligence expert. Because of its reso¬ 
lute independence from Soviet influence, 
Rumania is not privy to the most sen¬ 
sitive intelligence traffic between Moscow 
and its more compliant satellites. Nor is 
Pacepa apt to be well informed about the 
Soviet army, because his country has not 
permitted the Warsaw Pact to deploy 
troops on its soil since the mid-’60s. None¬ 
theless, the defector can shed some light 
on subjects of interest to U.S. analysts 
—among them the question of how Ru¬ 
mania’s counterespionage service guards 
against infiltration by the Soviet KGB. The 
Rumanians are probably asking them¬ 
selves a similar question about the CIA. ■ 


T en years ago this week, in the biggest 
European invasion since World War 
II, about 200,000 Soviet and East bloc 
troops roared across Czechoslovakia’s 
border and took over the country to pre¬ 
vent a "counterrevolution.” Translation: 
Czechoslovakia was showing signs of 
growing democratization. So ended, trag¬ 
ically, the eight-month-long Prague 
Spring, an unprecedented and exhilarat¬ 
ing period of cultural and political free¬ 
dom that had been orchestrated by the 
Czechoslovak Communist Party of Alex¬ 
ander Dubdek. Under Dubdek. censorship 
had been lifted, police files aired and 
Communist Party officials—for the first 
time ever—subjected to open, popular 
criticism. Then, thanks to the Kremlin, 
the country was yanked back into the 
grim, gray twilight of East bloc confor¬ 
mity it had known since 1948, 

Happily, the invasion did little dam¬ 
age to Prague, one of Europe’s best-pre¬ 
served and most charming capitals. Even 
the minor scars have largely disappeared, 
cabled Time Correspondent David Aik- 
man from that city last week, "Wenceslas 
Square, the city’s kilometer-long main 
street, has seldom looked better. There is 
no sign of tension among Czechs lining 
up around street vendors to buy ice cream 
or to window-shop during their brief 
lunch hour. The large number of uni¬ 
formed police could be accounted for 
—nominally at least—by a complicated 
new system of traffic flow In the city cen¬ 
ter. On the surface, the primary concern 
of most of Prague’s citizens today seems 
to be their regular weekend escape to a 


country chaia (cottage) The only appre¬ 
hensive people around town seem to be 
the leaders of the regime Itself.” 

The government of Czechoslovak 
President Gustav Husdk, who succeeded 
DubCck as party boss eight months after 
the invasion, was indeed a little nervous 
as the Aug. 20 anniversary approached. 
All ptilice leaves were canceled Trusted 
Communist cadres in the Workers’ Mi¬ 
litia were assigned weekend guard duty 
in factories across the country. As is the 
custom, the estimated 70,000 to 80,000 So¬ 
viet troops who remain bivouacked in 
Czechoslovakia continued to make them¬ 
selves scarce, as they have since 1968. 

Though they are out of sight, the mere 
presence of Strviet troops on Czechoslovak 
soil has created a palpable sense of oppres¬ 
sion. Husak’s nonstop propaganda mill, 
justifying the troops as well as the invasion 
itself, has virtually deadened Czechoslo¬ 
vak sensibilities. The result, reports Aik- 
man, is that most of the country has set¬ 
tled into an apathetic limbo. After 1968, 
the new regime purged 326,817 members 
from the Czechoslovak Communist Party: 
today, having re-expanded, it claims 1.9 
million members, vj. 1.7 million in 1968. 
Former First Secretary DubSek, now 56, is 
a watchman in a Bratislava public garden, 
under constant surveillance. Former For¬ 
eign Minister Jifi Hdjek is now a pension¬ 
er in Prague and a persistent critic of the 
Husdk regime. Former Premier Oldfich 
d)ernik holds an obs^^ure research job out¬ 
side the capital. 

Some 150,000 CzechStincludj^ Film 
. Diiwtors Miloi 



prisAl for supporting the attempted 
Dubtek liberaluation, thousands of pro¬ 
fessionals and technicians who stayed be¬ 
hind were forced into menial jobs. What 
remains of the once flourishing Czecho¬ 
slovak culture is a wasteland of agitprop 
that French Poet Louis Aragon has called 
a “Biafra of the spirit.” 

To buy off discontent in this straitened 
atmosphere, the government has hiked 
wages to a respectable level—on average, 
$271 monthly—and opened the borders 
to foreign consumer goods. But hardly 
anyone shows any interest in public af¬ 
fairs. Says one purge victim; “All the old 
questions remain unanswered. There arc 
no illusions. The cynicism is astonishing.” 

T he most politically active elements in 
the country are the ones the govern¬ 
ment does not want. They are the almost 
1.000 signatories of the Charter 77 dis¬ 
sident movement. But Charter 77 protest 
ha.s declined considerably from the pitch 
of a year ago, chiefly as a result of con¬ 
tinuing government repression. By Char¬ 
ter 77's own account, as many as 30,000 
people have been rounded up since 1969 
by the police and held for varying lengths 
of lime, often in solitary confinement and 
with little fotxl. In a truly Kafkaesque 
touch." the victims are even billed for the 
cost of their imprisonment. 

At least 100 Charter 77 members have 
been forced to quit even the lowly jobs 
they were formerly allowed to hold The 
I movement's current leaders—Singer 
I Marta KubiSova, Philosopher Ladislav 
I Hejdanek. and former Regional Paity 
I .Secretary Jaroslav Sabata—are under 
constant surveillance. Nonetheless, in a 
I gesture commemorating the i-.vasion an- 
j niversary. a small group of Charter 77 
! members managed to meet m secret this 
i month with their Polish counterparts to 
discuss possible future cooperation 

Problems of morale aside. Czechoslo¬ 
vak leaders face nagging signs of econom- 

•LxpicssumiM Writer Fran/ KafVa (188.1.1•124), 
who lived and wroic m Prague is. needless lo say. 
again a non-person undet (he Hu&dk legime 


" of it, the ecdn-' 

omy a performing respectably, with an 
annoet growth ntte averaging 5.5%. But 
the country has been losing its share of 
Western bard-currency markets for iu 
principal exports, which includb glass¬ 
ware, engineering machinery and textiles 
Capital investment has been minimal, 
and many factories arc obsolete. Decen¬ 
tralized planning, economic incentives 
and worker participation were intended 
to be keystone policies of the Dubdek gov¬ 
ernment. In a highly bastardized form, 
they have been revived by Finance Min¬ 
ister Leopold Ler. But Ldr s plan in no 
way envisions the kind of widespread 
shop-floor demtxracy that had been the 
dream of DubCek’s Finance Minister. 
Ota Sik. 

Though he is no great proponent of in¬ 
dustrial reform, Husdk has some good rea¬ 
sons for going along with the experiment 
Late last year, when it became apparent 
that the nation's economy was in the dol¬ 
drums. tiusak was almost displaced as 
Communist Parly chief by his main ri¬ 
val. Premier Lubomir Strougal. Indeed, 
according to some reports, for three days 
Musik was actually forced to step down 
from office In near panic, his supporters 
tried a last-gasp tacUc they telephoned a 
warning to Soviet Parly Boss Leonid 
Brezhnev He was appalled by the news 
and ordered Husak's reinstatement. 

B rezhnev followed that act with a four- 
day visit to Prague last May It was 
the Soviet leader's first appearance there 
in three yeais He ceremoniously pinned 
the Order of the October Revolution on 
Husak's chest and on nationwide televi¬ 
sion declared the 1968 invasion lo be ‘a 
great hour for the Czechoslovak people" 
Brezhnev's public comments lasted just 15 
minutes, after which a never explained 
TV blackout blipped him off the air waves. 
The general suspicion is that the black¬ 
out was caused by a dissident technician. 

Brezhnev & Co have remained solic¬ 
itous of the Czechoslovak leadership in 
other ways. Last March a Czechoslovak. 
Air J-'orcc Captain Vladimir Remek, took 


j»rt ih a Sioviiet space'linkup. A new 
Prague subway line was built with Soviet; 
help. In an obsequious return gestura. 
Czechoslovak authorities have been push¬ 
ing sales of Brezhnev's book. TAe Uttle 
Ijtnd, his personal reminiscence of a rel¬ 
atively unknown battle in the Novoros- 
siisk area of Russia during World War II. 

As it happens, another, more poignant 
memoir was published last week in Vien¬ 
na. Tilled Six Days in August, it is the talc 
of the 1968 invasion as seen by 6migr6 
Zdenek Mlynaf, a secretary of the Com¬ 
munist Party Central Committee under 
Dubiek, Mlynaf's book was a timely but 
melancholy testament to the fact that in 
Czechoslovakia, the twilight shows no 
sign oflifting from the land. ■ 


Czechoslovak President Husdk (center) 



Youi« Czech bohemian mimicking soldiers following their mlHtary Induction ceremony Colohratlng May Day, 1978 







ISRAEL 

Avoiding a Crisis 


No more settlements~for now 

I sraeli Premier Menachem Begin was 
lounging beside the jxx)! of his govern¬ 
ment hideaway near l el Aviv one morn¬ 
ing last week '^hen he received an urgent 
call from his Foreign Minister. Moshe Da¬ 
yan. Deputy Premier Yigael Yadin had 
called a special Cabinet meeting in Je¬ 
rusalem. Its purpose: to head off a crisis 
that was threatening to disrupt Jimmy 
Carter’s plan for a meeting at ffamp Da¬ 
vid between Begin and Egyptian Presi¬ 
dent Anwar Sadat in early September 
The controversy had been set off by 
disclosures in the local press that the Is¬ 
raeli government was planning to estab¬ 
lish five new settlements on the West 
Bank. This was in contradiction to Be- 
gin’s promise to Cyrus Vance a week ear¬ 
lier: that Israel would refrain from start¬ 
ing any more such settlements until after 
the September summit. 

From the Israelis’ point of view, the 
problem stemmed less from duplicity than 
from the confusion of recent events. In 
late June, when it had appeared that the 
Middle East peace negotiations were se¬ 
riously and perhaps permanently stalled. 
Begin and his senior colleagues had in¬ 
deed approved a secret plan to build the 




Premie r Begin wHh Ms daughter I.m Ii_ 

in truth, he had a lot to celebrate. 

villages. Agriculture Minister Ariel Shar¬ 
on, a strong advocate of settlements, qui¬ 
etly went about the task of asking the var¬ 
ious kibbutzim movements for volunteers. 
Soon the opposition Labor Party learned 
of the plan, and so did the press. 

At first, government officials denied 
the story; some even claimed that Shar¬ 
on. as chairman of the ministerial settle¬ 
ment committee, had made the decision 


on his own. Thu enmgwt aStoron, who 
told the Cabinet defian^r “1 not let 
you hide behind my back.” To avoid an 
open fight, the government lamely admit¬ 
ted the truth, and Yadin then scheduled 
the Cabinet meeting to decide on farther 
action. It was at this point that Dayan 
telephoned the vacationing Premier for 
instructions. Begin flatly told his Foreign 
Minister that he want^ the Cabinet to 
halt the plan for the time being. 

With the crisis over, Bepn looked for¬ 
ward to a happier event: his 65th-birth- 
day celebration later in the week, at which 
he was to host an open house for hun¬ 
dreds of relatives, friends and coUeagties. 
In truth, he had a lot to celebrate. His 
health was greatly improved following an 
attack last June of pericarditis, an infl^- 
matlon of the membrane surrounding the 
heart. Moreover, his political popularity 
appeared to be rising again; the hopes of 
the Israeli public had deafly been buoyed 
by news of the Camp David summit. 

There was no sign that Begin had any 
important new ideas to offer or conces¬ 
sions to make, even though he had a great 
deal riding on that meeting. Until then, 
his critics—the Israelis who regard their 
Premier as an obstacle to peace—will pre¬ 
sumably sit on their hands and hope he 
will prove them wrong. But if the sum¬ 
mit fails disastrously, his own aides admit,, 
a disenchantment with Begin's leadership 
could quickly set in. ■ 


▼IP: 
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A Mass Murder by Fire 

A t least six times in the previous ten days, anti-govern¬ 
ment members of Iran’s conservative Shi’ite Muslim 
sect and other groups had attacked movie theaters in pro¬ 
test against the religious and social liberalization policies of 
Shah Mohammed Reza Pahlavi. Late last week, in what 
could well be one of the most destructive terrorist assaults 
in recent history, the fanatics struck again. Some 400 most¬ 
ly young Iranians were jammed into the Rex Cinema in Aba¬ 
dan, an oil refining center some 450 miles south of Tehran, 
to watch a local film production, The Deer. Terrorists poured 
jet fuel around the building, and without warning set it afire. 
At least377 people were burned alive; only a handful man¬ 
aged to escape to the roof and jump to safety. Ironically, 
the house manager of the Rex himself had locked thetiwatar 
doors earlier to protect customers from a terrorist assault; 
only two months ago a bomb exploded at the Rex at a 
time when no one was there. 

The Abadan tragedy followed by one week yet another 
mindless terrorist attack. In Beirut, a powerful explosion 
ripped through an eight-story building killing more than 
17S Palestinians and wounding 80 others (see photo left). 
They were victims of a Mafia-style war raging between Yas¬ 
ser Arafat’s Al-Fatah liberation group and Iraqui-backed 
Palestinian a^nts, which had already left 60 dead and more 
than 100 wounded across Europe and Asia. And in London 
late last week, Arab terrorists launched a blow at Israel. 
At least two men, armed with submachine guns and 
grenades, ambushed an El A1 Israel Airlines bus outside 
the Etubfia HMel in JUmdon’s Mak{lik. Two 
pine others 

















DcfMtMl PrcsldMit BalaRiMr (center) lookc en (MefuNy es Me eucceetor, AirtoMo Guamin (left), ie tiram in at Santo Domlnge laet week 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 

J oy i n Sa nto Domin go 

A new President, with a little help from Carter 


T he popular mood in Santo Domingo 
was unmistakably jubilant. Thou¬ 
sands of cheering citbens waved white 
flags in honor of the victonous Domin¬ 
ican Revolutionary Party (P.R.D.). They 
thronged the streets, tooting auto horns 
and shouting political slogans "Yaya Ba- 
laguer se va. iQui felicidad!" (Balaguer is 
going. What happiness!). After twelve 
years in office, the defeated Joaquin Ba¬ 
laguer. now 70 and nearly blind, was de¬ 
parting in favor of Politician-Farmer An¬ 
tonio Guzman, 67, a Social Democrat. It 
was the first time in this century that a 
freely elected President of the Dominican 
Republic had succeeded another such 
freely elected President—and it had al¬ 
most not happened at all. 

Until last week, no one had been cer¬ 
tain that Strongman Balaguer and his 
loyal generals would actually leave. In 
May. when it became clear that Ba- 
laguer’s right-wing Reformist Party was 
losing the election badly, the generals 
had ordered a halt.t,o the vote counting. 
Immediately there was heavy pressure, 
both from within the country and from 
Washington. Jimmy Carter sent word 
that if ^laguer attempted a coup d'itat, 
the U.S. would order sanctions against 
the illegal regime. Balaguer's supporters 
resented the interference, but they got 
the message. 

Last week the U.S. President made 
sure that they remembered it. He sent a 
27-member delegation to Cuzmdn's inau¬ 
guration. Heading the group were Secre¬ 
tary of State Cyrus Vance and U.N. Am- 
baaN|(k»’ Andrew Young. But the most 


important symbolic piesencc was that of 
Lieut General Dennis McAuliffe. Com¬ 
mander in Chief of the U.S Southern 
Command based in the Panama Canal 
Zone He was dispatched to Santo Do¬ 
mingo as a reminder to the Dominican 
generals, who have little love for Guzman, 
that the U.S. supported his election and 
expected them to do the same. 

U S. policy has changed considerably 
since 1965, when Lyndon Johnson sent 
21,000 troops to prevent the island na¬ 
tion from booming "another Cuba. ” At 
that time the U.S. feared a Communist 
takeover and thought a victory by the 
P.R.D and its leader. Juan Bosch, might 
lead to that end. Vamje, then Deputy Sec¬ 
retary of Defense, was one of several U .S. 
officials who suggested in vain that An¬ 
tonio Guzman be installed as interim 
President in an effort to bring an end to 
the civil war that was then raging. When 
elections were finally held in 1966, Ba¬ 
laguer defeated Bosch and the P R D. 

A longtime protdgd of late Dictator Ra¬ 
fael Trujillo, Balaguer was both a 
brilliant and ruthless pi^litician He kept 
his country at peace for twelve years He 
launched a huge building program and 
virtually invented Dominican tourism, 
now a S90 million industry. But he per¬ 
mitted blatant corruption, and in recent 
years he allowed the economy, already 
suffering from a sharp drop in sugar 
prices, to falter. Of the country’s I 4 mil- 
licm workers, 20% arc unemployed. 

At last week’s ceremonies. President 
Guzmin briefly paid tribute to his pre¬ 


decessor for agreeing, in the end, to allow 
a (leaceful transition But he attacked the 
outgoing regime for its "moral decay.” He 
promised to bring new blood into the gov¬ 
ernment—and proceeded to do it on the 
spot. Sworn in immediately were three 
able and fairly young technocrats who will 
direct the country's battered economy: 
Harvard-educated Economist Manuel 
Jose Cabral, 41, as Finance Minister; 
Eduardo Fernandez Pichardo, 41, former 
president of the American Chamber of 
Commerce in Santo Domingo, as head of 
the Central Bank; and Ramdn Baez Ro¬ 
mano. 49. a onetime Gulf & Western ex¬ 
ecutive. as Industry and Commerce Sec¬ 
retary Those appointments indicated that 
Guzman is determined to improve his na¬ 
tion’s economy. He was intent on improv¬ 
ing the military as well. After the inau¬ 
guration, the new President kept Vance 
and Young waiting while he purged the 
top level of the armed forces. Ousting most 
of the Balaguer partisans. Guzman swore 
in a new set of military chiefs, none of 
whom had been advised in advance of 
the change 

The country seemed relieved that the 
inauguration had taken place without vi¬ 
olence "Now back to work.’’ remarked 
Banco Popular Dominicano President 
Alejandro Grullon "The country has 
been paralyzed for the past three months.” 
But Balaguer did not exactly retire with¬ 
out managing a few flicks of petty mal¬ 
ice His electoral commission arbitrarily 
awarded four Senate seats that had been 
won by Guzman’s party to the opposition, 
thereby giving Balaguer's Reformists a 
majority in the Senate. In perhaps the 
meanest stroke, Balaguer’s sanitation 
workers suspended trash pickups during 
inauguration week, forcing Guzman sup¬ 
porters to work overtime to clean up the 
city in time for the ceremonies. ■ 

Lt. . 








ITALV 

The German 
Connection 


Did the Red Brigades have 
help in Moro s kidnaping? 

E v«r since the bra/en daylight kidnap¬ 
ing and subsequent assassination of 
former Premier Aldo Moro last spring, 
Italian investigators have been intrigued 
by indications that there may have been 
a West German connection to the crime. 
Some eyewitnesses reported that they 
thought they heard German spoken at the 
scene of the abduction. Police also noted 
that the manner in which the kidnaping 
was staged and the precision execution 
of Moro’s five bodyguards were curiously 
similar in style to the kidnaping six 
months earlier of German Industrialist 
Hanns-Martin Schleyer in Cologne. 

Now Italian officials report that they 
have found more evidence of Itnks be¬ 
tween Italy's terrorist Red Brigades and 
West Germany's more sophisticated Red 
Army Faction. Among the clues. 

► Detailed expense notations were found 
in a Red Brigades hideout in Rome that 
police say was used by the Moro hit team 
The notes refer to airline flights made to 
Vienna and four German cities by some¬ 
one using the code name Fritz. 

► Two West German automobile license 
plates, found in the same hideout, were 
not listed as stolen in either West Ger¬ 
many or Italy, and thus presumably were 
taken directly to Rome. (Italian license 
plates belonging to the cars used in the 
Moro attack were found at the same time.) 

A satchel used to conceal weapons in 
the Moro kidnaping was found at the 
scene. It was a German-made case of a 
type not normally exported to Italy. 

» Grenades found in the hideout have 
been traced to a cache of stolen arms in 
Switzerland that was also used by mem¬ 
bers of Germany’s Red Army. 

West German police tend to discount 
the theory of a connection between the 
Schleyer and Moro cases, though they do 
not rule out the possibility that the two ter¬ 
rorist groups may have ties. Italian in¬ 
vestigators think there is more to it than 
that. Following the return of two inves¬ 
tigating magistrates who cross-checked 
their evidence in West Germany. Italian 
authorities now believe that the accumu¬ 
lated clues indicate the direct participa¬ 
tion or at least the active support of Ger¬ 
man organizations in the Moro affair. The 
Italians are working on the hypothesis, 
moreover, that the ten- to twelve-man hit 
team that abducted Moro may have been 
composed of outsiders, possibly including 
Germans, who then passed the politician 
to a second group, probably Italians. A 
third group is thought to have issued the 
regular communiques stating the terms 
for Moro's release. ■ 



Buraaucrats’ view of irate citizen 


WEST GERMANY 

A Ci vil Ton g ue 

Bureaucrats learn manners 






I n a nation with an all but obsessive con¬ 
cern about self-improvement, one insti¬ 
tution so far has remained relatively im¬ 
pervious to change: the bureaucracy. Otto 
von Bismarck inaugurated the German 
civil service in 1871, an innovation that 
many of his countrymen now regard as 
the Iron Chancellor’s least admirable ac¬ 
complishment. There is hardly a German 
who has not been humiliated at one time 
or another by the uniquely imperious at¬ 
titude of public employees—a maddening 
amalgam of officiousness, condescension 
and cantankerousness. A recent West 
German telephone poll, for example, 
showed that 62% of the callers were “very 
critical" of their bureaucracy, labeling it 
“obstinate and lazy ’ and possessed of a 
“caste mentality.” 

The bureaucracy is now trying to 
teach itself better manners. The autodi- 
dactic exercise began after West Germa¬ 
ny’s Postal Minister, Kurt Gscheidle, suf¬ 
fered a frustrating run-in with his own 
employees while trying to buy stamps, j 
Gscheidle was treated so rudely that he 
vowed to bring about a change. He or¬ 
dered the post oflRce, West Germany’s big¬ 
gest federal employer (480,(XX) workers), 
to start three-day courses in better behav¬ 
ior for its counter clerks. Among the les¬ 
sons; no grimacing or staring; keep a 
“friendly, open facial expression”; “nod 
your head to show approval and consent"; 
avoid use of the insultingly familiar pro¬ 
noun du. So far, about 1S,(X)0 of 30,000 
postal counter clerks have taken the 
etiquette course. Reports a post of¬ 
fice ofiScial: “It’s going well; the 


Bismarck, the Iron Chancellor 

clerks are really friendlier afterward.” 

Inspired by Gscheidle’s revolutionary 
idea, the finance ministry of Bavaria re¬ 
cently issued a 24-page booklet to its 
civil servants titled BehSrde und BOrger,,. 
(Authorities and Citizens). A kind of Emi¬ 
ly Post primer for bureaucrats, it offers 
the provocative thought that bureaucracy 
is a public service for the benefit of West 
German citizens. It suggests that civil ser¬ 
vants should try to put themselves in 
their clients' place Avoid bawling out 
citizens for making mistakes on appli¬ 
cation forms, advises the booklet. Try to 
understand that they do not know all 
laws, “as you do ” 

T he Bavarian booklet originally was in¬ 
tended only for junior bureaucrats 
who had been on the job for a year or 
less. (The reason for bypassing more se¬ 
nior bureaucrats, explained a finance 
ministry official tactfully, is that they 
“have gained the necessary experience, or 
if they haven’t, they might feel miffed ") 
But requests for copies of Behdrde und 
Burger have come in from other govern¬ 
ments across West Germany. A first 
printing of 20.0(X) brochures sold out; an¬ 
other 10,000 or so are scheduled to be run 
off this month 

The public response to this onslaught 
of civility in the civil service has been mild 
astonishment—and gratitude. One wom¬ 
an, flabbergasted as a solicitous postal em¬ 
ployee repacked a badly parceled piece 
of mail, could only stammer, "Danke, 
danke ." In Bavaria, a local department 
store took Behdrde und BUrger to heart 
and started its own courtesy campaign. 
The wave of Teutonic tact even seems to 
be paying dividenc]; for the civil servants. 
Says one graduate of the postal service de¬ 
portment course: “Somehow, 1 feel much 
leasinsectirenow.” . 










The Mark Phillipses and Peter smile for Itocle Tony 


Bacall tells “the whole story" of her life and loves 


—People 


Uncle Tony isn’t married to 
Aunt Meg any more, but Prin¬ 
cess Aime still rang him up to 
do some snaps. So Lord Snow¬ 
don traveled to the 1,200-acre 
Gloucestershire estate where 
Anne lives with Husband Mark 
Phillips. The resulting portraits 
of the Phillipses and their son 
Peter so pleased Anne that she 
picked 20 poses for her official 
28th-birthday portraits. Lord 
Snowdon does not believe in 


having a readily identifiable 
technique, because, he says, 
“that would limit me to a rec- 
ognbable style.’’ Recognizable 
subjects, however, are obvious¬ 
ly desirable. 


One set off in a $42,000 
shark cage while the other qui¬ 
etly plunged into the sea with 
little protection. But neither Di¬ 
ana Nyad, 28. nor Stella Taylor, 


46. completed her marathon 
swim last week Nyad was 
thwarted in her Cuba-to-Kcy 
West swim by 5-ft. to 8-ft 
waves and painful jellyfish 
stings. As for Taylor, she head¬ 
ed off for Florida from the Ba¬ 
hamas. but was forced to stop 
because of strong currents. Said 
she “It was a great time." 


It was on Jan 30. 1976, 
that Swedish police grabbed 
f'llm Director Ingmar Bergnwui 
out of Stockholm's Royal Dra¬ 
matic Theater to interrogate 
him about his taxes, l.ast week, 
after a victory in the tax courts, 
Bergman was back directing in 
the same theater Larlier. he 
had celebrated his 60th-birth- 
day party on the Baltic island 
of Fi\r0. On hand were his eight 
children (by four wives plus Uv 
Ullmann). along with the four 
children of his fifth wife kigrtil. 
Bergman gave a smile of a 
summer night when Uim, his 
daughter by Ullmann. present¬ 
ed him with a crown of wild- 
flowers. 


Little Betty Perske^ from 
BrcKiklyn grew up into Lauren 
BacaH, long-legged, throaty- 
voiced actress and wife of Hum¬ 
phrey Bogart and Jaeon Robards. 
Soon readers will learn ‘the 
whole story." as she puts it. in 
her first book. Lauren Bacall 
By Myself, to be published in 
January. Her contract with 
Knopf "came along at a time 


in my life when I didn't know 
what 1 was going to do," says 
Bacall. 53. The autobiography. 

I which describes her marriages 
and hei affair with Frank Sbia- 
ira, will “tell much more about 
me than I ever thought people 
should know." says Bacall. But 
even if her book takes off, Ba¬ 
call feels that her real calling 
IS on Broadway. “The stage has 
been welcoming to me. ” she 
says. ‘1 feel I belong ” 


On the Record 

Robert F. Kennedy Jr., explain¬ 
ing why, in his book about Al¬ 
abama Judge f-rank Johnson 
Jr . he did not mention the sui¬ 
cide of Johnson’s son, “I'd seen 
what the press made of things 
that had happened to my fam¬ 
ily I don't think 1 can express 
how deep a hurt that is ’’ 

Studs Terkel, author of the 
"oral history" Workmy “The 
most rewarding moment 
comes when a stranger writes 
and says, 'I have read Work¬ 
ing and now I’ll never talk 
rudely to a waitress again ' " 

Raymond Barre, France’s Pre¬ 
mier, reflecting on his country¬ 
men "They are often irritat¬ 
ing and even exasperating, 
but without the French there 
would be no Europe. What is 
most striking is that the French 
have a vision, a certain idea 
about Europe ’ 










Three balloonists 
make history 


T he apparition that graced the skies 
over France last week kx)ked rath¬ 
er like a giant exclamation point, 
which was entirely appropriate for the oc¬ 
casion. An enormous silvery balloon 
—eleven stories high—was sailing majes¬ 
tically through the air at 12 m p.h., while 
in a red and yellow gondola below rode 
three bleary-eyed Americans, their ex¬ 
citement overcoming their exhaustion. 

With elephantine dignity, the helium- 
filled balloon finally landed in a wheat- 
field in the village of Miserey, 50 miles 
west of Paris. By then, hundreds of cars 
had roared onto the scene, and villagers 
were sprinting to welcome the trio of ad¬ 
venturers. As they anived, the Americans 
popped the cork from a bottle of cham¬ 
pagne and began toasting their feat and 
each other. Ben Abruzzo, 48, Max An¬ 
derson. 44. and Larry Newman, 31. all 
from Albuquerque, had just completed a 
historic first crossing of the Atlantic by 
balloon, making the 3.100-mile trip from 
Presque Isle, Me, to Miserey in 5 days, 
17 hr. and 6 min. 

The flight gave a lift to American spir¬ 
its, providing an occasion for some par¬ 
donable national pride. The Albuquerque 
three had openly modeled their adventure 
after the famous airplane flight of Charles 
Lindbergh. Their craft was named the 
Double Eagle II, in honor of the Lone 
Eagle himself. They had wanted to land 
at Le Bourget. where Lucky Lindy had 
touched down on May 21, 1927 Though 
they fell 60 miles short of Le Bourget. they 
got a welcome reminiscent of the niad- 
! ness that greeted Lindbergh. 

Some people in the excited crowd 
clawed away bits of the gondola and even 
ripped off pieces of the balloon with their 
teeth to carry home as souvenirs. The 
Americans happily squirted the crowd 
with champagne. Said Abruzzo later- “We 
were so delighted to be on the ground 
again that the crowd looked good’■ 
i The first attempt to cross the Atlan- 
t tic by balloon was made in 1873 from New 


RldkV the wind, DouOfo Eagle soars trhaniihantiy ove^ French countryside 
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"Mirth in the Oiiakilla. bi all, sortie 17 
tniuathintk tries had been made before 
last week’s successflil flight, and seven 
lives lost. Abmzzo and Anderson Uiem- 
selves tried it last September but had to 
come down off Iceland, defeated, like the 
others, by the distance and the weather. 

But Abruzzo and Anderson had the 
skill, experience and equipment to make 
the voyage. Good friends, they and New¬ 
man, a newcomer to ballooning, had spent 
I thousands of hours developing their tech¬ 
niques in Albuquerque, which has become 
the center of ballooning in the U.S. in 
part because of its mild weather. All three 
are experienced aircraft pilots, and New¬ 
man, who hat 6,000 hours flying time, is 
qualified to handle an airliner. Since bal¬ 
looning on this scale is an expensive sport 
(they estimated the cost of their flight at 
$123,000), the fhct that all are wealthy 
also helped. Newman is president of Elec- 
tra Flyer Corp., one of America's largest 
hang-glider manufacturing com{»nies. 
Abruzzo is a land developer who is also 
president of the Sandia Peak Ski Co. He 
end Anderson, the president of a urani¬ 
um and copper mining company, have 
been ballooning together for years and 
have had their share of adventures—once 
clearing Pikes Peak by just 20 ft. 

T hey also have the panache that has 
always been characteristic of those 
who trust their lives to the winds 
and their wits. While passing over a 
mountain in Maine last September, 
Abruzzo began yodeling through an old 
brass megaphone on the pleasant theory 
that he could tell from the echoes how 
close they were to danger. 

Their craft was a thing of beauty—a 
160,000-cu.-ft. balloon. 63 ft. in diameter 
and 97 ft. high. It had a 17-ft. by 6j^-ft. 
by 6-ft. gondola that was built, with a re¬ 
alistic if not fatalistic approach, with a 
twin-hulled catamaran that wobid float 
if the need arose. 

At 8:43 p.m. on Friday, Aug. 11, act¬ 
ing on the advice of meteorologists, the 
trio lifted off from Presque Isle—and 
nearly crashed. Hitting a pocket of warm, 
light air, the balloon dipp^ sharply down 
over a gravel pit before recovering. By 
Monday evening, with ail going well, the 
balloonists were 600 miles northeast of 
St. John’s, Newfoundland, flying at 13,000 
ft. The temperature was down to zero in 
the gondola, but angora long Johns and a 
poruble heater kept the men from suf¬ 
fering frostbite. Their menus, chosen by 
their wives, consisted of a breakfast of hot 
coffee or cocoa with doughnuts and rai¬ 
sins; high-protein sardines and hot dogs 
later in the day; and plenty of vitamins. 

On Tuesday afternoon, some 1,000 
miles bom Ireland, gales lifted the bal¬ 
loon to nearly 20,000 ft., and the men were 
forced to don oxygm masks. The next 
day heavy ice forming on the balloon 
pushed it dowff to 4,000 ft. before the af- 








After the landbig In Maerey, JiMairt crowds sun-ound the balloon and grab for saiivwihi 


Isles, the winds died, and fearing the bal¬ 
loon might drop into the sea, American 
rescue planes were sent up. But a breeze 
freshened, and the crew caught a dizzy¬ 
ing glimpse of Ireland through the clouds 
as they crossed over the tiny port of Lou- 
isbur^ in County Mayo. Once they had 
traversed Wales and crossed the English 
Channel to the French coast, the men on 
Double Eagle II found themselves the cen¬ 
ter of a flock of light airplanes and heli¬ 
copters that whizzed by in salute and 
formed an honor guard to escort them the 
rest of the way. One plane carried the 
three balloonists' wives, who waved fran¬ 
tically and blew kisses to their husbands. 
By this time, the adventurers had tossed 
most of their ballast overboard, including 
the computers that had helped them nav¬ 
igate and much of the elaborate radio gear 
that they had used to keep in close touch 
with monitors back on land. 

Rescued from the cheerfully destruc¬ 
tive crowd at Miserey, the Americans 
were whisked to Paris, where they were li¬ 
onized by French oflScials (“a new bridge 
between America and France”) and in¬ 
vited to spend the night at the American 
ambassador’s residence Newman won 
the toss and got to sleep in the same bed 

"li' • 


that Lindbergh had used after his flight! 

Why spend $123,000 to cover the 
same ^ound in six days that thousands 
of airline passengers travel every week in 
a few hours? At a press conference, 
Abruzzo ulked in much the same terms 
that explorers have used for centuries; 
“Unless frontiers are challenged from 
time to time—whether they be flying a 
balloon, breaking an altitude record in a 
plane or writing a fine piece of literature 
—we don't move forward as a society.” 
And Anderson described the lure of 
looning: “There are no books or music up 
there, but there is the whole world to see. 
It’s completely silent, and you move with 
the clouds. When you come over land, you 
are standing on a balcony, and the world 
going by underneath you is such a magnif¬ 
icent sight that you have to force yourself 
to sleep when it is time to do so.” 

What next? Why. to build a new bal- , 
loon and circumnavigate the world. By 
soaring higher and ghosting along on 
stronger winds, Abrtuzo figures that the 
trio might be able to do Jules Verne one 
better—in fact 50 days better—going 
around the world in 30 days. That dream 
itself provides a marvelous end to a mar¬ 
velous adventure. ■ 














President Carter announcing veto of military proctwement bill at press conference 

Carter Fires a Salvo 


He hands Congress a veto—and threatens more 

"A 


veto h a prerogative that a Pres¬ 
ident is given under the Con¬ 
stitution It IS not an ab¬ 
normal authority It is one that should be 
a routine part of the interrelationship be- 
ttveen the White House and Capitol Hill. 
And it is not only a pleasure to have that 
authority to make my own leverage more 
effective, but it is a duty that falls 
on me." 

With that detiant challenge to his 
antagonists in Congress, Jimmy Car¬ 
ter vetoed his first major bill last week 
—only the fifth time he has exercised 
this power since he became President 
19 months ago. He also warned that 
there might be more vetoes to fol¬ 
low; and there were ample indica¬ 
tions that he planned to use all the 
Other political weapons in the pres¬ 
idential arsenal to make C'ongress do 
his bidding. A tougher, more aggres¬ 
sive President was clearly emerging; 
his subordinates were Ihicaiening re¬ 
bellious members of Congress with a 
loss of patronage and a withdrawal 
of crucial assistance in then re-elec¬ 
tion campaigns "There is a misread¬ 
ing up on Capitol Hill," said a se¬ 
nior White House aide, justifying the 
presidential shift “.A lot of people in 
Congress don't think Carter is a 
strong President. A veto like this is 
traumatic, but it will help us in the 
long run." 

Carter carefully chose his ground 
for making a stand. He did not real¬ 
ly have to veto the $37 billion mil¬ 
itary procurement baU. which was an 
luthorization forspending, not a final 

ippropriation. He could have bar- 

_ . __... ... 


gained with Congress for what he want¬ 
ed before the final bill was passed. But 
he was determined to make a public is¬ 
sue out of the $2 billion nuclear aircraft 
carrier that Congress had included in the 
bill over his objections. 

Claiming that a fifth such carrier was 
not needed, he maintained that its huge 
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Another vessel vrould "waste'the resources available. 


^ wout4 divtM’fijnids need^ lbi‘ 
buildup of NATO forces. The nuclear dir- 
rier, he said, would “waste the resources 
available for defense and weaken our na¬ 
tion's military capabilities in the future." 
Congressional leaders seemed to agree 
that he was right. They predicted that, de¬ 
spite the lobbying for the carrier by Car¬ 
ter’s onetime mentor Hyman Kickover 
and other admirals, the veto would be sus¬ 
tained. Said House Majority Leader 
James Wright. "I voted for that carrier, 
but I thought the President made a good 
case.' Agreed Liberal Democrat Morris 
Udall: "The big carrier has been a kind 
of sacred cow, and 1 credit the President 
with wise leadership on this " 

In his press conference last week. Car¬ 
ter cited other bills as likely candidates 
for a veto. The most important is the $16.3 
billion tax cut passed by the House ear¬ 
lier this month If that reduction is in¬ 
creased by the Senate, or if higher income 
groups get most of the benefits. Carter 
said, he would "have no hesitancy about 
vetoing it." White House aides are now 
engaged in quiet negotiations with Sen¬ 
ate Finance Committee Chairman Rus¬ 
sell Long, who favors a bigger tax cut As 
one Administration official says; "1 don't 
think anyone can tell you what Russell 
will do in the end," 

Another hill in danger of a veto is 
the appropriation for the nation's various 
water projects Despite outcries of protest ■ 
from Western states. Carter is expected 
to veto the appropriation when it reaches 
his desk next month Yet another endan¬ 
gered bill is the tax credit for the parents 
of college students that the ^nate voted 
last week. 

Carter's combativeness—if it works 
—comes none too soon. Last week 
brought the usual quota of bad news 
for the President He slipped to an¬ 
other alllime low in the polls. An 
abc-Louis Harris survey showed 
that by 69% to 30^r voters did not 
approve of the job he was doing. 
Headshaking spread from Capitol 
Hill to Carter's own staffers, and a 
certain malaise seemed to set in 
There were rumors in Washington, 
in fact, that Carter might decide 
not to run again. 

But the President was not giving 
his subordinates much time to brood 
last week To get his cherished civil 
service reform bill through Congress, 
he enlisted the aid of every Cabinet 
member, no one was exempt. A kind 
of "friends list" had been drawn up, 
matching each Cabinet secretary 
with members of Congress he might 
be able to influence on certain bills. 
That way the Cabinet official could 
be held accountable for particular 
lawmakers' votes. Republican Rep¬ 
resentative John Anderson was star¬ 
tled to receive a call from Secretary 
of Sute Cyrus Vance urging him to 
vote to limit ♦eierans’ preference in 
the civil service bill. Many members 
of Congress, however^ considered 
these tactics a case ..pC 


overkill. The measure has already been 
watered down, and the federal bureau¬ 
cracy is notoriously impervious to any 
presidential directive for change. The bill 
is currently stalled because the federal la¬ 
bor unions are insisting on more liberal 
bargaining rights. Carter refuses to give 
in for fear of losing his Republican sup¬ 
porters The House adjourned for sum¬ 
mer recess last week, and the Senate is 
scheduled to leave at the end of next week. 
So Congress will not be able to consider 
the bill until returning after Labor Day. 
But the White House remains confident 
that an acceptable bill will be signed into 
law before the session ends in October. 

T o convince Congress that Carter 
means business, some Administra¬ 
tion officials are making outright 
threats of political retaliation. At break¬ 
fast with a group of reporters last week. 
Agriculture Secretary Bob Bergland said 
he had prepared a hit list of Democrats 
in Congress who would be punished for 
thwarting the President. “This isn’t re¬ 
prisals,” explained Bergland. “It's old- 
fashioned political discipline.” Bergland 
did not name any particular offenders, but 
he had a small number of Democrats in 
mind, including Congressmen Richard 
Nolan of Minnesota and Glenn English 
of Oklahoma, both of whom infuriated 
the White House by ardently champion¬ 
ing the farm strike leaders last winter. 
One step Bergland may lake is to reject 
the people Congressmen want appointed 
! to the Agricultural Stabilization and Con- 
! servation Service, a rich source of patron¬ 
age on the Hill 

The Democratic National Tommittee 
has been encouraged by the White House 
to withhold funds and assistance from re¬ 
bellious Democrats who are up for re-elec- 
tion. One target is Illinois Representative 
Martin Russo, who voted against Carter's 
hospital cost containment bill. "He'll get 
nothing, absolutely nothing," declares an 
Administration official The White House 
also canceled an appearance of Com- 
1 merce Secretary Juanita Kreps at a sem- 
I mar sponsored by Russo. “This is abso- 
i lutely stupid," complains the Congress¬ 
man ‘They're hurling themselves more 
than they're hurting me. Carter lost my 
district in 1976, and this was the Admin- 
I istration's chance to gel its point of view 
I across to a lot of businessmen. " 

I Questioned about such measures at his 

I press conference, the President demed 
i that he was using an enemies' list. “It is 
I not part of my nature, and it would be 
counterproductive if I attempted to do it." 

I he said. Carter, in fact, has been inviting 
j members of Congress to play tennis with 
! him or join him for a movie or lunch at 
j the White House. Nonetheless, there was 
I distinct uneasiness on the Hill over the 
I prospect of losing patronage. 

The President could take comfort in 
two congressional votes last week: 

> During a Thursday-night meeting with 
agroup of stalled Hpuse-Senate conferees. 


he warned that any more delay on en¬ 
ergy legislation would dangerously weak¬ 
en the U.S. dollar. As a result, a majority 
agreed to vote for a compromise that will 
allow a gradual rise in the price of nat¬ 
ural gas until controls are removed alto¬ 
gether in 1985. Said the President: “This 
is a major step forward under the most dif¬ 
ficult of circumstances.” Now the bill will 
be returned to the Senate. There it faces 
a likely filibuster by liberals who feel 
the compromise will prove too costly to 
consumers. 

► By an unexpectedly wide margin of 233 
to 189, the House voted to extend the 
March 1979 deadline for the ratification 
of the ERA— which Carter strongly sup¬ 
ports—for another three years and three 
months. The House also voted 227 to 196 
not to allow states to rescind their ap¬ 


proval of ERA during the extension pe- 
riixl. But the battle is far from over, since 
the amendment faces a filibuster m the 
Senate, which may prevent a vote before 
the end of the session. “Why are we go¬ 
ing through this agony and ecstasy?" 
asked Mississippi Representative Trent 
Lott during debate. "Women have been 
going through the agony and ecstasy all 
their lives," replied Barbara Jordan to the 
applause of the galleries: “and we will con¬ 
tinue to go through it until ERA is part of 
the Constitution " 

I n the midst of his conflicts with Con¬ 
gress, Carter was already looking be¬ 
yond Washington to the voters he 
knows he must reach. Last week he flew 
to Columbia. Mo., to address some 5,000 
members of the Midcontinent Farmers 
Association, a powerful Midwestern co¬ 
operative. The President reminded his 
audience that prices for their products 


had risen because of federal support pro¬ 
grams, and he promised that quotas on 
imported beef would not be increased 
this year. 

Then he asked for the farmers' sup¬ 
port for his programs. Invoking the name 
of native son Harry Truman. Carter de¬ 
clared: "The fight against inflation be¬ 
comes nearly impossible when the pres¬ 
sures of special interest lobbyists 
successful These lobbyists care nothing 
about the national interest—as long as 
they gel iheirs. We will never win the fight 
against inflation unless we help the Con¬ 
gress to resist these pressures." 

At the end of his speech, he vaulted 
over a fence to plunge in to a crowd of well- 
wishers, while his anxious Secret Service 
guards tried to catch up as best they 
could. As people applauded, cheered and 


reached for the President's outstretched 
hand, it was clear that Carter had patched 
up at least some of his problems with 
farmers in this pan of the country 

He will gel a chance lo mend other 
badly neglected fences during the two- 
week vacation that he began last Friday. 
He was scheduled lo spend four days ai 
his home in Plains. Ga.. a visit thai is in¬ 
tended to remind disgruntled .S»'utherners 
that he is one of them. Then he goes west 
to Idaho foi some rafting on the .Salmon 
River and lo Wyoming for some hiking 
around Jackson Hole On his return, he 
must prepare for his summit conference 
with Israeli Premier Mcnacheni Begin 
and Egyptian President Anwar Sadat In 
his talks with these two shrewd visitors, 
his new-found toughness will be put to 
Its hardest test If the conference is a mod¬ 
erate success. Carter may reverse his de¬ 
cline in public esieem. If not, his future 
may be gray indeed. ■ 
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“I Did Not Shoot King" 


Ray gets his hearing, but a committee turns critical 


F or a decade. James Earl Ray has 
claimed that new evidence would nul- 
his own confession and prove his in¬ 
nocence of the murder of Martin Luther 
Kin*—if only he could present it at a tri¬ 
al. For more than a year, suff members 
of the House Select Committee on As¬ 
sassinations have hinted that they were 
developing evidence of a conspiracy to 
murder King. But when the imprisoned 
Idller and the committee finally faced 
each other in a dramatic televised public 
hearing last week, Ray stood convicted 
as convincingly as ever of being the lone 
gunman who had stalked his prey across 


three Southern states and fired the fatal 
shot in Memphis on April 4,1968. 

Ray’s three-day appearance in a 
jammed House hearing room, guarded by 
30 U.S. marshals, was nonetheless en¬ 
lightening. Understandably jittery upon 
emerging from seclusion into the glare of 
Washington publicity, the scrawny ex¬ 
holdup man stumbled almost incoherent¬ 
ly through a 90-minute statement that he 
had written himself But as the more skep¬ 
tical committee members questioned Ray, 
he turned out to be a patient, polite and co¬ 
operative, if unpersuasive witness. By con¬ 
trast, his attorney, professional Conspir¬ 
acy Theorist Mark Lane, loaded his 
frequent objections to the questioning 
with such sneering sarcasm that he an¬ 
gered even the most sympathetic mem¬ 
bers of the committee. 

*T did not shoot Martin Luther King," 
Ray insisted in his statement. Instead of 
wealing new evidence of a plot to kilt 


King, Ray stuck to his claim that he had 
been framed by an elusive stranger 
named Raoul, whom he had met in a 
Montreal bar after escaping from a pris¬ 
on in Jefferson City, Mo., on April 23, 
1967. It was Raoul, Ray insisted, who 
asked him to buy a telescopic-sighted ri¬ 
fle in Birmingham and a pair of binoc¬ 
ulars in Memphis—and it was Raoul who 
must have left them near the scene 
of the shooting, well marked with Ray’s 
fingerprints. 

At the time of the murder, Ray said, 
he was not even in the rooming house 
from which the shots were fired. Where 


was he? ‘T believe I was at a gas station,” 
he said. “Or I may have been driving 
around in my car.” Under questioning, 
Ray could not provide the name of the sta¬ 
tion where he said he had tried to get a 
leaky tire repaired, and he was unsure of 
its location. Although claiming to be in¬ 
nocent of the murder, he said he fled 
Memphis in his white Mustang when he 
saw unusual police activity near the room¬ 
ing house shortly after the shooting. “As 
a ftigitive, 1 tried to stay away from po¬ 
lice,” he explained with a wry smile. 

Committee Chairman Louis Stokes, 
who had predicted that Ray would be 
kilted by fellow conspirators during his es¬ 
cape from Brushy Mountain state prison 
in Tennessee last summer, now M the 
critical questioning of Ray. Why bad he 
not tried harder to hdp his lawyers find 
Raoul? “I thought he woidd {wtAxiUy tes¬ 
tify against me,” said Ray. The answer 
fit Ray’s contention that Raoul was a con¬ 


spirator working with unknown othen to 
I kill King but ^ Ray take the punM- 
ment. Offering no evidence, Ray implied 
I that Raoul may have been working with 
the FBI. 

Ray offered various reasons for hav¬ 
ing pleaded guilty. He said one of his first 
attorneys, Percy Foreman, convinced him 
that he would face the death penalty if 
he went to trial; that both Foreman mid 
Ray had a financial interest in keeping 
the public from hearing Ray’s story until 
it was first told in a book by William Brad¬ 
ford Huie; and that Ray’s father, who Ray 
said had escaped from prison in the 
1920s, would probably be returned to pris¬ 
on if Ray fought the Government’s in¬ 
dictment. According to Ray, Foreman 
said Ray’s brother Jerry might also have 
been charged as a co-conspirator in the 
King slaying. The committee members 
poked small but significant holes in Ray’s 
story. Ray insisted that when he left 1^ 
Angeles in March 1968, he had not de¬ 
cided to go to Atlanta, where King lived. 
The committee produced a change-of- 
address card mailed in Los Angeles ask¬ 
ing that Ray’s mail be forward^ to gen¬ 
eral delivery, Atlanta. Similarly, Ray 
claimed he was not pursuing King in At¬ 
lanta on April I of that year, but the com¬ 
mittee introduced an Atlanta laundry slip 
for that date beari^ the name of the alias, 
Ray had been using. Another example; 
asked why only his fingerprints appeared 
on the rifle found near the Memphis 
rooming house after the murder, Ray con¬ 
tended that Raoul must have covered his 
own fingers with Band-Aids while in- : 
specting the gun—but Ray admitted that | 
he did not notice any such tapes on ; 

Raoul’s hands at the time. ! 

1 

T he most sensational disclosure by the 
committee, if true, was highly dam¬ 
aging to Ray. The committee read a staff 
interview with former Chief Inspector Al¬ 
exander Eist of Scotland Yard, who had 
guarded Ray after his arrest in England. 
Eist said that in informal chats Ray had 
admitted killing King. He quoted Ray as 
saying, “I panicked (when he saw a po¬ 
lice car near the Memphis rooming house] 
and I threw the gun away. It was the only 
mistake I made.” Eist said Ray bragged 
of being able to make as much as “a half¬ 
million dollars” through television ap¬ 
pearances and writing books about the 
slaying. But Eist’s credibility came under 
assault from Lane, who said he had just 
learned that Eist had been dismissed from 
Scotland Yard and charged with perjury 
and bribery in a jewel-theft case. In &ct, 
Eist was tried in 1976 on charges of per¬ 
verting justice and cmispiracy to commit 
corruption, but was i^uitted. 

The committee intends to recall Ray 
in November for ftirther questioning. But 
so far the hearings showed that despite the 
years of controvqjgy and investigation 
^-this one cost roughly $4 millim—there 
is no evidence linUng Ray to a broader 
conspiiacytoaasaisinatelQng. ■ 
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The Presidency/Hugh Sidey 


Nixon as Grandfather 

T he empty helicopter pad is a forlorn reminder of power brutally rescinded. 

The scraggly-haired surfers shoulder their boards in the morning sun and 
scuff down the nearby path to their emerald waves, unmindffil of Richard Nix¬ 
on, who stirs beyond the fence in the skeletal complex that used to be the West¬ 
ern White House. 

Though he does not now possess power, he still studies, thinks about it. 
Almost as if by instinct rather than command, his mind seizes on new in¬ 
formation and assembles it into strategies and tactics for international and 
domestic leadership. 

“The past is past,” muses Nixon, seated as if forever behind a clean desk, the 
long, lonely horizon of the Pacific beyond him. “I’m not thinking of any political 
future. That is nonsense.’’ Indeed, for the moment he is thinking about his 9-lb. 4- 
oz. granddaughter Jennie Eisenhower, born just three days earlier. He arranges 
by phone with her mother Julie for an evening visit. “We’re elated, ” he says, and 
seems to be. “We're going to do our share of baby-sitting I’ll do almost anything 
but the 2 a m. feeding. If I ever wake up I can’t get back to sleep.” 

But the world beyond San Clemente and his family is still very central to Nix¬ 
on’s being. “I share the concern of many people in both parties and some na¬ 
tional commentators regarding the deterioration of the American leadership 
position in the world," he says. But Nixon for the time being at least avoids di¬ 
rect public criticism of anyone in high office. 
He will begin to speak out more in the fall. 
He is planning a few speeches, and he has 
been invited by many foreign countries to 
come and visit. 

He will go abroad soon, pt^ssessed as he 
still is at age 65 with the desire to savor far¬ 
away places. He will not go to the fragile Mid¬ 
dle East, nor in his lectures will he ever “lob 
something in where sensitive matters are be¬ 
ing negotiated. 1 do not intend to say or do any¬ 
thing to give President Carter a hard time." 

He is now at work on his next book. It 
will be about the future, what old lessons tell 
him about the next 20 years, how America 
must and can retain its world leadership, 
maintain its economic strength He will write 
about the role of the presidency, enlarging on 
his feeling that the institution is not going to 
be dramatically changed and that Presidents 
must take the office as it is and determine 
events with their personal skills. When he 
wrote the current book, RN, of which 300,000 copies are now in print, the for¬ 
mer President dictated 1.5 million words about events of his political life and 
his thoughts about them. They were boiled down to about 500.000 words. From 
the mass of unused material, Nixon is now extracting, polishing and adding to 
make the new volume, which will be only about one-fifth the size of RM 

The new grandfather's face is collecting wrinkles. There is more gray at his 
temples. He has thickened a little at the waist But there is energy in his eyes 
and his movements, a mental vigor that seems untouched by the savage season 
of Watergate. One concludes that Nixon looks his guest in the eye more di¬ 
rectly, more confidently and with less of the familiar lid fluttering that some¬ 
times marred his human encounters years ago in the White House 

He is helping Julie with her book on her mother, and David is at work on a bi¬ 
ography of his grandfather. It is a world of words at San Clemente for the time 
being. Nixon relishes having the spare time at last for such things, and for just 
reading and thinking, contemplating events instead of reacting instantly to them. 
He has even worked out a Nixon rule of knowledge for Presidents. “Knowing a 
little about everything won’t work. Knowing a great deal about important things 
is essential.’’ 

The country has weighed the tragedy of Richard Nixon. One sometimes won¬ 
ders if there is not another dimension to that disaster that will some day gel 
more attention—the loss of a man to the world, by his own doing, a man who un¬ 
derstood the men, the ingredients, the glory, the brutality, the action and re¬ 
action of power as well as anyone else of our time. 
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Fast Start for 
The Democrats 

Wait till next time, says G. O. P. 

id! f ever the Republicans had a chance 
I to make political capital,’’ says Cal¬ 
ifornia Pollster Mervin Field, "it is now.” 
With the latest polls showing that only 
30% of the voters approve of Jimmy Car¬ 
ter’s performance in office, the Republi¬ 
cans might be expected to exploit such 
traditional issues as high taxes and Gov¬ 
ernment spending as a means of winning 
the coming congressional elections. Yet 
all across the country. Democrats are dis¬ 
playing considerable strength at the mid¬ 
summer point in congressional races. In¬ 
deed a recent Gallup poll found that 
Americans by 59% to 41 % planned to vote 
for Democratic congressional candidates 
over Republicans. In Washington, more¬ 
over, top officials of both parties foresee 
no major Republican comeback in either 
the House or the Senate this fall Dem¬ 
ocrats now control the House by 287 seats 
to 146 and the Senate by 62 to 38. Both 
sides’ predictions of the outcome in No¬ 
vember are close: Republican Party of¬ 
ficials expect to pick up fewer than 15 
seats in the House and none in the Sen¬ 
ate; Democratic Party leaders expect to 
lose no more than twelve in the House 
and to gain one or two in the Senate. 

The weakness of the Republicans sur¬ 
prises a number of political analysts who 
cite the historical pattern of midterm 
gains by the party that docs not control 
the White House. Actually, however, the 
big off-year gains by the opposition party 
have generally been made during the in¬ 
cumbent President’s second term, not dur¬ 
ing his first. Moreover, the Democrats 
have a number of important factors work¬ 
ing in their favor: 

^ Most Democratic candidates are man¬ 
aging to keep voters from connecting 
them with the faltering President, In New 
Jersey, for instance. Senate Nominee Bill 
Bradley has been describing Carter as 
“well intentioned but ineffective ’’ Says a 
New York Democratic operative: “For¬ 
tunately for us, 1 don’t think Carter’s 
problems are transferable to other Dem¬ 
ocratic candidates at either state or con¬ 
gressional levels." 

► The Democrats have in many cases 
usurped the Republicans’ traditional po¬ 
sitions in favor of lower taxes and less 
Government spending. As Tennessee Po¬ 
litico Shelton Edwards once observed: 
“The way to get somewhere in politics is 
to find a crowd that’s going some place 
and get in front of it.” Conservative 
G.O.P. Strategist Lyn Nofziger grudgingly 
praises Democrats like California Gov¬ 
ernor Jerry Brown, who first opposed, 
then capitalized on his state’s property tax 
revolt. &ys Nofziger: “The Democrats are 
very fast to get in front on such an issue. 












Many Republicans will just sit there and 
whine about it.” 

► Incumbents running for re-election 
--most of them are DemcKrats—start out 
with an enormous advantage. They al¬ 
ready have trained staffs, are better 
known and can raise money more easily 
than their opponents Says Detroit Poll¬ 
ster Robert Teeter “Any incumbent Con¬ 
gressman who loses deserves it.” Accord¬ 
ing to Political Scientist Vincent 
Naramore of St. Michael’s College in Wi¬ 
nooski. Vi, statistics indicate that incum¬ 
bents have only a 10% chance of losing. 

► Americans generally vote for the party 
rather than for the candidate in midterm 
elections. This trend helps the Democrats 
because 45% of the registered voters iden¬ 


tify themselves as members of the Dem¬ 
ocratic Party; only 22% arc registered 
as Republicans (up from 19% four years 
ago). 

To keep this fall’s congressional elec¬ 
tions from being interpreted as a Repub¬ 
lican defeat. G.O.P. National Chairman 
William Brock is going to great lengths 
to point out his party's modest expecta¬ 
tions. Republicans, he says, are concen¬ 
trating their money and energy on local 
races, where they forecast a net gain of 
six governorships and 250 seats in the 
state legislatures. He adds. ‘‘What we’re 
trying to do is restore our party’s base so 
we can go into 1980 with lots of enthu¬ 
siasm and momentum.” In other words: 
wait till next time. ■ 
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"Getting down to the business of tit-for-tat it could go from bad to uwve." 


Muss o l ini Style 

The Senate plans a palace 

O riginally, back in 1972, it was to cost 
a mere $47.9 million. So far. $85 mil¬ 
lion has been appropriated (and $16 mil¬ 
lion spent). Earlier this month, the Sen¬ 
ate voted to impose a ceiling of $ 135 mil¬ 
lion on the project. But opponents claim 
itot the eventual cost will be $200 mil¬ 
lion. That would make the Senate's new 
palace the most expensive Government 
oflSce building ever created. 

There is nothing yet to show for all 
the expense except for a nine-story weld- 
cd-steel skeleton. But the plans for the 
Philip A. Hart Senate Office Building (the 
Senate’s third such building) call for: 

► Suites for 50 Senators, with two bath¬ 
rooms per suite, 16-ft ceilings and teak 
and cherry wood paneling. (The panel¬ 
ing alone will cost $ 1.5 million.) 

► A two-su>ry “multimedia” room large 
enough for simultaneous committee hear¬ 
ings at both ends. There are special TV 
anchorman booths and a special elevator 
for electronic equipment. 

► A new gymnasium, twice the size of the 


gyms in the nearby Dirksen and Russell 
Senate office buildings. According to Sen¬ 
ator William Proxmire, the Dirksen gym 
is used regularly by only four Senators, 
and “stands idle all day long.” 

► A senatorial tennis court atop an ad¬ 
joining wing. 

► A rooftop restaurant seating 100 for 
Senators, their guests and top aides. 

► An atrium with a large sculpture by 
Alexander Calder. 

On August 4, Freshman Republican 
John Chafee of Rhode Island called on 
his Senate colleagues to vole down any 
further appropriations for the project. 
Said he; “That Mussolini-style building is 
an outrage." The Senate defeated his pro¬ 
posal by a vole of 49 to 25. Aside from 
the attractions of extravagance and the 
power of bureaucratic inertia, supporters 
of the building argued that it was required 
because of the threefold increase in the 
Senate staff since the last Senate offices 
were constructed 20 years ago. This in¬ 
crease, they said, was due largely to the 
Senate’s efforts to build up its own staff 
in order to keep abreast of the actions of 
the Executive Branch. 

Last week the House of Representa¬ 
tives suddenly intervened. It was routine- 




ly considering an appropriations bill for 
$7.17 billion in construction projects (in¬ 
cluding another $54 million for the Sen¬ 
ate office building) when an obscure Idaho 
Republican, Steven D. Symms, took the 
floor. Defying the ancient Washington 
tradition known as comity, by which each 
House takes care of its own business, 
Symms declared that the time had come 
to stop the project. 

He demanded a roll-call vote on this 
proposal, and to the dismay of congres¬ 
sional leaders the measure carried by a 
solid 245 to 153. “There's an election com¬ 
ing up.” explained Wisconsin Democrat 
Les Aspin. “People are trying to cut 
spending and there’s been a lot of bad 
publicity about that building.” 

What did the Senate have to say about 
that? Nothing official, but Majority Lead¬ 
er Robert Byrd was described by a Sen¬ 
ate aide as “on fire." Said Byrd himself: 

I "When we get into the business of tit for 
tat, it could go from bad to worse.” The 
House leadership tried to sound reassur¬ 
ing. One Congressman said scornfully 
that “the bed welters among us are no¬ 
toriously bothered right now.” An aide 
to Speaker Tip O’Neill predicted that the 
matter would soon be added to some new 
piece of legislation and that the vole 
would be reversed. If that happens, con¬ 
struction of the great marble building can, 
continue unimpeded. ■ 

On the Verge 


Cleveland’s troubles grow 

T wo brief police strikes, a wildcat walk¬ 
out by municipal mechanics, 23 ve¬ 
toes of city council legislation, continual 
scrambles to meet employee payrolls. 
—it's been a tou^ nine months for Cleve¬ 
land and Dennis Kucinich, 31, the na- j 
lion’s youngest big-city mayor. Last week 
it got tougher yet. 

Cleveland had to decide whether or 
not to retain the mayor with the face of a 
clever schoolboy and the bite of a bar¬ 
racuda. The recall election was forced by 
Kucinich's enemies, who issued their 
challenge after he had fired popular Po¬ 
lice Chief Richard Hongisto. Battling for 
his job, Kucinich claimed he was being 
hounded by “the bosses” because he 
fought for “the people.” He won—bare¬ 
ly. With fewer than half of the voters going 
to the polls, the mayor’s strongholds 
among the white working-class ethnics, 
carried the day by 236 votes, 60,250 to 
I M,014. After his victory speech, Kucin¬ 
ich emerged from the Bondcourt Hotel 
waving a banner emblazoned; I survived 
THE RECALL OF 1978. 

The question is, will Cleveland? Ku¬ 
cinich has been boycotting meetings of the 
city council, which has feuded with him so 
bitterly that the cq^ncil president once or¬ 
dered the mayor’s microphone ffiscon- 
nected. Althou^ Cleveland is one of the 
largest centers of corporate headquartm, 





Kucimch has alienated business by accus¬ 
ing bankers of precipitating the city's 
credit crisis and by opposing tax abate¬ 
ments to companies that have proposed 
major downtown developments. The re¬ 
call fight also aggravated longstanding ra¬ 
cial problems. Kucinich supporters in- 
flam^ black leaders by distributing 
pictures of black City Council President 
George Forbes in white neighborhoods 
and saying that he would be the next may¬ 
or if they didn't vote for Kucinich. 

Says Cuyahoga County Democratic 
Chairman Timothy Hagen: "This city is 
on the verge of a nervous breakdown.” 
The bad situation, which Kucinich inher¬ 
ited, is deteriorati^. Some symptoms: 

► The city is having trouble raising mon¬ 
ey. Last month the Cleveland Trust Co. 
refused to refinance some $7.8 million 
worth of notes. Another $15.5 million 
could come due in December. Standard 
& Poor's has suspended Cleveland's cred¬ 
it rating, and the state auditor declared 
the city’s books so scrambled that they 
could not be audited. 

► Public services have faltered. As the 
Plain Dealer puts it, Cleveland has two 
categories of garbage trucks: those that 
can make it to the dump and those that 
can’t. And the city still has no police chief. 
* Because of his stance against Big Busi¬ 
ness. Kucinich refuses to let the city sell 
the municipal power company—known 
as Muny Light—as planned by the pre¬ 
vious administration. The struggling util¬ 
ity owes $17 5 million to Cleveland Elec¬ 
tric Illuminating Co., a private firm, and 

is under court order 
to pay $14.9 million 
by the end.'^f the year. 
*■ A federal court has 
postponed a massive 
school desegregation 
order for this fall be¬ 
cause the Cleveland 
system is so broke it 
has no money for bus¬ 
es. Last week the 
school board presi¬ 
dent of ten years 
resigned. 

Mayor Kucinich All bad enough, 

but Cleveland’s big- 
^t crisis may be one of leadership. "It 
is my challenge to convert my critics,” 
said Kucinich after beating the recall. 
That’s a large order, since leaders of the 
Republican Party, of his own Democratic 
Party and of the black community, as well 
as 24 out of 33 city councilmen, the Team¬ 
sters Union and the Cleveland A.F.L.- 
C.I.O., called for Kucinich's removal. The 
mayor has hinted that he will make 
changes in his brash young staff and will 
also start acting more conciliatory. 
Preaches he: “Let us work to achieve a 
new era of g^ feeling, with malice to¬ 
ward none, with charity toward all...” 

Meanwhile, as the joke goes, what’s 
the difference between Cleveland and 
the Titanic? Cleveland has a better 
orchestra. ■ 




Bugs vs. Man, Beasts and Crops 

This summer the pests are the worst in years 

;| the exposed pits remain clinging to half- 
* eaten branches. 

5 Screwworms have been infecting cat- 
i tie in all of Arizona, as well as in much of 
! neighboring New Mexico, producing the 
most serious threat to ranchers there in 
five years. The worms keep the beef cattle 
lean, and infected portions of the animals 
cannot be sold. At the same time, Arizjona 
homeowners are fighting an unusual 
abundance of black widow spiders, inspir¬ 
ing neighborly nighttime forays in which 
residents chase the invaders with flash¬ 
lights, sticks and sprays. 

In California, the lygus bug invaded 
cotton fields of the San Joaquin Valley. 
Worried farmers attacked with insecti¬ 
cides. but the spray killed the natural 
predators of bollworms. Now the lygus : 
bug is fading, while the bollworm is on the 
march. University of California at Berke¬ 
ley Entomologist Robert van den Bosch 
blames “insecticide salesmen hustling 
their products” and the “stupidity” of an 
undiscriminating use of pesticides for ag¬ 
gravating the problem. 

On a lesser scale, three kinds of insects 
are attacking sweet corn in Maryland and 
Grasshopper at work In Texas Pennsylvania; the fall army worm, the 

corn-ear worm and the European com 

T he small brown moths darkened the borer. Ironically, thecorn has b^n so lush 
skies in Maine’s mountain country in this year that sprays used to combat the 
early July, cutting visibility at times to less woims do not fully penetrate the thick fo- 
than 300 yds. Motorists who left the win- liage. Pest controllers estimate that Mary- 
dows of parked cars open near Presque land farmers could lose up to 75% of their 
Isle had to beat away the insects to get corn crops 

back behind the wheel Since then, the The stinkbug, a hard-shelled black- 
moths have dropped eggs in massive and-orange insect, has startled residents 
quantities, and tiny quarter-inch-long of some Rocky Mountain towns in Colo- 
spruce budworms are now eating their rado by blackening the streets with hordes 
way through 150 million acres of forests in that give off a musty odor. The mountain 
Maine and southeastern Canada. Ever- pine beetle is assaulting trees from nearby 
green spruce and fir trees stand brown and Wyoming south to New Mexico. The leaf 
naked in the summer sun. roller is defoliating birches in Alaska. 

A short distance to the southwest, while the gypsy moth has been munching 

the worst tent caterpillar infestation in leaves in New York In Florida a relative- 
25 years has already chewed up 40,000 ly new threat, the citrus black fly. which 
acres of maple and other hardwood for- first turned up near Fort Lauderdale in 
esls in the state of Vermont. Yet Ver- 1976, is now being fought with sting- 
mont foresters consider themselves for- less wasps—imported from Mexico—and 
tunate. Some mysterious disease seems with the chemical acephate. The percrmi- 
to be killing off the caterpillars—bugs al itch called the mosquito has bred such 

eating bugs—and earlier estimates that powerful specimens in Minnesota that 

the damage would spread to some 100,000 I wags have started calling it the state bird, 
acres may not prove true. While many a city resident 

Insects are a problem every may have found the prolifera- 

summer. but this year across the tion of mosquitoes, ants, moths, 

U.S. the plague of insects is one spiders and flies acutely irritat- 

of the most intense and varied in ing this summer, the overall 

years. The worst grasshopper at- damage to agriculture, except 

tack in two decades has moved for the continuing grasshopper 

south through the Plains states infestation, has not yet bMn 

into Texas, turning millions of great. The U.S. Agriculture De¬ 
acres of green crops into waste- partment this month predicted 

lands. In north central Texas, bumper grain crops not only for 

the grasshoppers attacked peach teniMHHH the U.S., but for much of the 
trees so voraciously that little but StfaMaigbi Rockies world. 










Coming from all ovor the woriii, loyal fans file slowly and tearfully past the ornate grave of the King of rock 


Hound Dog Days in Memphis 


A city survives labor turmoil and Presley mourners 


M emphis, summer 1978 A steamy day 
in the pleasant but tired Southern 
town, nestled in a bend of the Mississip¬ 
pi. that gave America the blues. W.C 
Handy and Beale Street, Holiday Inns 
and Piggly Wiggly supermarkets. And El¬ 
vis Presley. 

It is a year since Elvis' death, and 
mourners are making the pilgrimage to 
Memphis and the grave of the rock king 
at his mansion known as Graceland But 



W a tlocul C u ardsm an pr otecting fir ohouso 

^me pitched horxeshoes to kit! time. 


[ the streets are eerily quiet as the eve- 
I ning advances. Only the buzzing of sum¬ 
mer locusts in the crape myrtle trees 
breaks the silence. The police have been 
on strike for six days, and Mayor Wy¬ 
eth Chandler, declaring a “state of civil 
emergency,” has imposed a dusk (o dawn 
curfew 

The mood has been bizarre all week 
long as the Presley fans arrive in a city 
that seems to be coming apart. Trash is 
lying in the streets because sanitation 
workers stay off for a day, honoring po¬ 
lice picket lines. Most of the firemen 
are also out on strike, and both they 
and the police arc ignoring court orders 
to return to work. The schools are sched¬ 
uled to open later in the week, but the 
teachers say they will not cross any pick¬ 
et lines The mayor has called out the 
National Guard, costing the city S70.000 
a day. Armed with M-16 rifles, bay¬ 
onets fixed, soldiers are patrolling the city 
—or pitching horseshoes down at the 
armory to kill time. 

In such a setting it does not seem 
strange that the street lights should sud¬ 
denly go out at 12:33 a.m. on Wednes¬ 
day. the anniversary day, or that air- 
conditioning units .straining against the 
muggy night air should go silent. Rich¬ 
ard David Hyder, 29, a private security 
guard paid to protect an electricity sub¬ 
station. has come to work at midnight 
after taking a few drinks. For reasons of 
his own he has flipped a bank of switch¬ 
es. For three hours, until power is re¬ 
stored, there is scattered looting of li¬ 
quor stores, as sherifTs deputies. National 
Guardsmen and nonstriking city.police 
supeiVisors try to keep order. At a dark¬ 


ened local hospital, a child is deliveret 
by flashlight. 

The strikes and the curfew havi 
persuaded some Elvis fans to sta; 
home, but the hotels arc still nearly 809! 
full (they had been Ixxtked solid foi 
weeks in advance), and about I00.00( 
admirers have come to Memphis, fron 
the nearby dirt farms and even from a; 
far away as Japan. 

On Wednesday morning, a Gray Lint 
tour bus pulls out of a Holiday Inn anc 
the guide, 21-year-old Diane Piecara 
boasts of the anniverary “You arc mak¬ 
ing history today " Her bus includes hal' 
a doz.en Canadians and a few Norwegians 



StrlMngpollcaiiinrrtyatcWyhaH _ 

looting court ofders toretum to utprk. 




iniddte>Ain«rictn 
women, weertng shons or double-knit 
slacks. Their hair i$ bouffant or stiffly 
curled. Diane points out the Loews Pal¬ 
ace cinema “where Elvis was fired from 
his first job for fighting another usher 
over the girl who soW popcorn.” There 
are “ooohs” and “aaahs" mixed with 
the click-flash-bu27 of Polaroids and In- 
stamatics. The bus makes twelve more 
stops in the hour and a half before reach¬ 
ing Graceland, and all of them have a 
poignant meaning for the fans. They see 
(he boarded-up men's shop on Beale 
Street where Elvis bought his first se- 
quined suit. They see Nathan Novick's 
pawnshop, where he got his first guitar 
at the age of eleven. They stop at St. Jo¬ 
seph Hospital, where his mother worked 
as., a nurse's aide, and the public hous¬ 
ing apartment on Exchange Street where 
the family lived. When they stop at 


ot with scrawled mes¬ 

sages firotti admire. Some of the fans 
have patiieotly endured the three-hour 
wait every day for a week so they can 
again and again walk up the shaded drive¬ 
way, past rows of huge flower arrange¬ 
ments sent from all over the world, to 
the bronze plaque marking Presley's 
grave. They pass by at a rate of about 
1,200 an hour. “Just being close makes 
me fpel good," says Fay Matheny, 34, a 
factory worker from Richmond. Va. Ka¬ 
ren Christ, 30, of Canton, Ohio, calls 
the ground "impressive, hallowed." and 
laments that people “have pulled off bark 
and written on tree trunks with red pens.” 
Among the many flowers is a pink ted¬ 
dy bear pinned with a note reading; “My 
love for Elvis lives on." 

There are a few wet eyes, but no hys¬ 
teria, in the crowd that is almost en¬ 
tirely white and middle class. The peo- 



Tb« approach to Craceland mansion tostooned with twtos, wreaths and flowers 


Humes High School. Diane says: “Can't 
you just imagine a 16-year-oid Elvis walk¬ 
ing through the doors every day in a 
pink shirt with those blue eyes?" They 
can indeed. And they stop at Baptist Me¬ 
morial Hospital, where Presley was pro¬ 
nounced dead. 

Along the way, Diane quizzes the 
group on Elvis trivia: "What was the 
third television show he appeared on'" 
Everyone seems to know 'The Ed Sul¬ 
livan Show!" Diane asks another. “What 
was the song Elvis sang at a state fair 
in Tupelo in 1946 to win second prize?” 
Nancy Jones. 13, who has come all the 
way from Tulsa with her grandmother, 
knows right off. Old Shep. she says. 

Elvis Presley Boulevard, a wide strip 
of used car lots, fast food restaurants 
and gas stations, leads to Graceland. By 
noon the rising temperature is well into 
the 90s and ambulances are carrying 
away those who have succumbed to the 
heat while crowding in front of the or- 
ngte ^ii^tation-style house. A brick wall 


pie are quiet and reverent "He's a legend 
and we just want to be part of it," ex¬ 
plains George Lecky, 31. a truck driver 
who has come from Belfast. Northern 
Ireland, to spend more than a week in 
Memphis. He has brought with him his 
girl friend, his daughter and a nephew: 
all four wear matching Elvis T shirts. 

Fans stop at the grave, hxik, maylie 
drop a carnation, and snap a picture 
"Keep moving along please.” exhort the 
shenflTs deputies who have replaced the 
striking city police at the grave site. Out¬ 
side, the hustlers and hucksters sell ev¬ 
erything from posters to a $160 Elvis 
doll that plays Love Me Tender while 
dispensing bourbon. 

Across town, at city hall, where the 
smell of freshly cut grass mingles with 
the summer heat. Mayor Chandler is 
negotiating with the striking police He 
proposes a public referendum to decide 
whether sales taxes should be raised to 
pay for what he says is the difference be¬ 
tween the city’s 6% pay offer and the 

'i' • ‘ ' 



union demand for 7%. The union is 
strongly against having its contract sin¬ 
gled out for a public vote. 

On Thursday a modicum of normality 
returns. The jiolice have reduced their 
picketing and the sanitation workers are 
again collecting trash. There are no pick¬ 
ets in front of the schools and the teach¬ 
ers begin their first lessons of the se¬ 
mester In front of city hall, union leaders 
urge strikers to stay calm. Says Mem¬ 
phis Police Association President David 
Baker “The one thing that marked the 
situation in this city is that this has 
been a peaceful demonstration of what 
we believe in." Despite the arrest of 66 
strikers earlier m the week for disobey¬ 
ing the curfew, there has been no out¬ 
break of violence. 

Finally, early Friday morning, ten¬ 
tative settlement is reached. There will 
be a two-year agreement with most of 
the monetary benefits sought by the 
unions. The workers, relieved, vote to 
ratify. A long hot week in this town of 
665,000 appears to be cooling off. and 
the tens of thousands who have come to 
mourn Elvis Presley, dead a year, are 
starti ng to go home ■ 



Canying a personal tribute toCIvis 

" You Ore making history today." 


SI 




Educatioii 



Will the real college tuition-paying parent please stand up?" 


Relief in Sjght 

Tuition tax aid nears passage 

A s Delaware’s Republican Senator Wil- 
I liam V, Roth sees it, there are three 
distinct classes m the U S where higher 
education is concerned: l)"the very rich." 
who can afford the best colleges: 2)‘'the 
very poor," who can meet skyrocketing 
costs only because of various aid pro¬ 
grams: and 3)’ the very taxed.” those mid¬ 
dle-income Americans who have no easy 
way to pay their kids' bloated bills In¬ 
flation has kicked their incomes not only 
into higher tax brackets bui also out of 
the grant and loan market. At the same 
time, their after-tax income is barely 
keeping pace with soaring tuition costs. 

For months Congress and the White 
House have been fine-tuning measures de¬ 
signed to bait out the Middle American, 
differing sharply in their approaches. Last 
week, in a display of irresolution that was 
unusual even for Capitol Hill, the Senate 
approved both approaches by large mar¬ 
gins. First the Senate approved, 65 to 27. 
a bill proposed by Roth that would grant 
to parents an immediate tax credit of 50ff' 
of tuition and fees for every child in a col¬ 
lege or post-secondary vocational school 
up to a ceiling of $250; the limit would be 
raised to $500 a child in the fall of 1980. 
Cost to the Government: an estimated 
$1.8 billion annually. 

President Carter has threatened to 
veto any tuition tax credit measure, pre¬ 
ferring instead to step up aid in the form 
of direct federal grants and loans to post- 
secondary school students. His own pro¬ 
posal. sponsored by Rhode Island Dem¬ 
ocrat Claiborne Pell, passed the Senate 



by a 68-to-28 count, barely 14 hours after 
the tax credit vote. After the Pell mea¬ 
sure was okayed, Oklahoma Republican 
Henry Bellmon chided his colleagues, de¬ 
claring: “I cannot imagine why we would 
pass two bills on two successive days to ac¬ 
complish essentially the same objective." 
As it happens, the House—which ap¬ 
proved its own $1.1 billion tax credit 
package June 1—has the President s pro¬ 
posal buried in committee. Its chances of 
passage seem dim. 

House and Senate conferees will now 
hammer out a version of the tuition tax 
credit bill acceptable to both chambers, 
and one controversial provision is likely 
to draw spirited debate. The House ver¬ 
sion grants credits for private and paro¬ 
chial school costs But in the Senate vote 
last week, a measure to extend the tax 
credits to families with children attending 
private or parochial elementary and sec¬ 
ondary schools was shot down. Heavy lob¬ 
bying and concern over the First Amend¬ 
ment's separation of church and state led 
to Its downfall ■ 

Camp Politic s 

Catching lectures, not frogs 

T he summer camp calls itself an "ex¬ 
perimental lab." The director in¬ 
sists that even swimming is “political.” 
The children put on plays about heroic 
workers. Mao s China? A Soviet youth 
Komsomol? No. Santa Barbara, Calif Sit¬ 
uated in a rundown redwood ranch house 
nestled among the scrub oaks and laurels 
in the hills above the city, a unique camp 
run by those indefatigable activists Tom 
Hayden and Jane Fonda opened this sum- 




mcr for 150 youngsters from 7 to 14. 

Mostly the offspring of minorities and 
veteran left-wing activists, the children 
are schooled in such weighty issues as why 
farm workers should be unionized or why 
gas companies should not be allowed to 
construct a liquefied natural gas terminal 
on sacred Indian land along the Califor¬ 
nia coast. Instead of sitting around the 
campfire singing ’Ft’s a Treat to Beat 
Your Feet on the Mississippi Mud." they 
learn union songs Even traditional camp 
activities—sports, crafts, horseback riding 
—are pursued with a radical ideology in 
mind. "Swimming cannot be separated 
from the larger issues of society—the role 
of youth and the idea of competition.” 
harrumphs Hayden Chimes in Fonda, re¬ 
calling the “authoritarian" camps of her 
youth: “We are interested m perfecting 
skills, not just in being No. 1." The Hay¬ 
den/Fonda camp is "the better world." 
the counselors exhort their charges, be¬ 
cause "you are going to make it better." 

i dentical rhetoric atxiut campers learn¬ 
ing to "build a better world” can be 
heard from Joseph Mehrten—only he is 
a spokesman for the eleven John Birch So¬ 
ciety camps scattered across the country. 
Here the camp song is the Battle Hymn 
of the Republic, swimming races a/e 
meant to be won. and authority is stiU in 
vogue, "If you are late for a class, you get 
clean-up duties,” says Mehrten. 

Founded m 1970, the Birch camps 
take in some 1.100 youths between the 
ages of 14 and 22 every summer. The one- 
week sessions involve rigorous instruction 
in right-wing doctrine Twenty lectures on 
"the rudiments of Americanism" are de¬ 
voted to such themes as the dangers of 
gun control. Big Government and the 
Equal Rights Amendment. “The forces 
that work for total government” consti¬ 
tute the real enemy, cam|iers are taught. 

Both the Hayden'Fonda and the 
John Birch camps aim to produce future 
leaders of the Movement (left or right), 
not docile students Says Hayden: "There 
is a real clash between what they pick up 
in the camp and what they go back to.” 
For the Birchers, what their children 
learn at camp provides a corrective to the 
subversive ideas taught in school. "The 
kids are indoctrinated with slatism in the 
public schools.” claims Karen Fiddament. 
whose daughter attended a Birch Society 
camp this summer. "The camps indoc¬ 
trinate them with another point of view.” 

Despite the emphasis on ideology, 
however, the kids sent to the camps are 
not necessarily a breed apart from con¬ 
temporaries who spend their summers 
catching poison ivy and frogs instead of 
lecture on solar heating and Big Broth¬ 
er. When the Hayden/Fonda campers 
drew up their own bill of rights, the first 
item was one tllat might appeal to the 
Birchers—or any other kids—as well; 
peace from parents. 













Fuss over Fusion 


Superheat from Princeton 

I n theory, no single energy source has 
seemed more promising than fusion, the 
process by which science seeks to kindle 
the same nuclear fires as those in the sun. 
But until recently, progress has been pain¬ 
fully slow; fusion is not expected to pro¬ 
duce power before well into the 21st cen¬ 
tury. Now an experiment at Princeton 
University has ignited new optimism 
about the future of fusion. 

f or 20 milliseconds, the doughnut- 
.shaped device known as the Princeton 
Large Torus held a plasma of hydrogen 
and deuterium in a strong magnetic field 
at a temperature of 60 million degrees 
centigrade—four times higher than the 
sun's own internal heat and better than 
twice the mark set at Princeton last De¬ 
cember. Equally important, feared insta¬ 
bilities at that temperature did not occur, 
making the physicists more confident 
than ever that they will be able to dem¬ 
onstrate the scientific feasibility of fusion 
by reaching the magical break-even point, 
when as much energy comes out of a re¬ 
action as goes into it. 

In the latest work the Princeton phys¬ 
icists exceeded their own expectations. 
The addition of four high-power "neutral 
beam’ injectors, developed at Oak Ridge 
National Laboratory, pumped extra en¬ 
ergy into the hot plasma, and a shrewd 
switch to graphite from tungsten in crit¬ 
ical components of the i-jrus' vacuum 
chamber reduced heat loss. The director 
of the Princeton Plasma Physics Labo¬ 
ratory. Melvin Gottlieb, is now convinced 
that the break-even point can be reached 
with Princeton’s new and bigger torus, 
slated to begin operation in 1981. 

Yet if scientists thought they were put¬ 
ting superheat on the Carter Administra¬ 
tion for more fusion funding, they were 
probably mistaken. John Deutch, the De¬ 
partment of Energy's research chief, 
pointedly noted that while the Princeton 
work was gratifying, it was not a "break¬ 
through.” Thus the Administration re¬ 
mains tilted more toward conservation 
and coal, less toward advanced research, 
however exciting it may be. ■ 

C himp to C himp 

Those garrulous primates 

T he two youngsters, ages 4^ and 
y/i, are perched on stools before a 
large console with pushbuttons, do¬ 
ing their lessons. For a while they 
peck busily away at the keys. But like 
playful kids everywhere, they eventually 
become bored and mischievous. Ignoring 
their work, they surt to hug, squeal and 
ipake ftees «t e^ch aiher, . wrestle a lit¬ 


tle and boimd merrily about the room. 

Rambunctious students in a com¬ 
puter-age kindergarten? Well, sort of. The 
students, named Sherman and Austin, 
are chimpanzees, enrolled in an extraor¬ 
dinary class at the Yerkes Regional 
Primate Research Center in Atlanta. 
Despite their occasional unruly conduct, 
they are being successfully taught to 
"talk ” to each other in a language 
other than their own usual mix of sounds 
and gestures. That may be a scientific first, 
say their instructors, who are led by a hus¬ 
band-wife team of psychologists. Yerkes’ 
Sue Savage-Rumbaugh and Georgia 
Slate University’s Duane Rumbaugh, 


foods and could identify foods by hitting 
the right buttons on their console. But 
could they be taught to exchange such 
information as well? 

In one test, the researchers report in 
Science, they alternately led each chimp 
off by himself into another room. There 
he was allowed to watch a container be¬ 
ing filled with any one of eleven different 
kinds of food, such as bananas, bean cake 
and candy Handed the food, he was then 
led back by a researcher (who did not 
know the container’s contents). The oth¬ 
er chimp quickly eyed the sealed contain¬ 
er but had no idea what was in it cither. 
The returning chimp would then press the 





Austin (rig ht) waits at window lor the candy he ha s reque sted from Sher man 

A .1 playful and mischievous as youngsters in a computer-age kindergarten. 


For the past few years, researchers 
have become increasingly skilled at open¬ 
ing dialogues with chimpanzees, perhaps 
man’s closest kin in the animal world. 
The famed chimp Washoe, now in Okla¬ 
homa. has managed to learn more 
than 100 hand sign-language symbols 
since the mid-’60s. At Yerkes. a spright¬ 
ly female named Lana was tutored to 
communicate with her keepers in a lan¬ 
guage called Yerkish—a system of geo¬ 
metric symbols (squares, circles, lines, 
etc.) that stand for English words. By 
punching out these symbols, or lexigrams, 
as they are called, on a computer-mon¬ 
itored console, which display^ them on 
an overhead screen. Lana became skilled 
enough in Yerkish to say things like 
"Please machine give Lana juice." But 
not until now have such human-designed 
symbols been used by one chimp to "con¬ 
verse” with another. 

Like Lana. Sherman and Austin first 
had to be introduced to Yerkish. Encour¬ 
aged by praise and rewards of food, they 
soon teamed the lexigrams for different 


appropriate button on the console, which 
would flash the lexigram for the food on 
the screen. If the other chimp understood 
and identified what he saw by also press¬ 
ing the correct button, both chimps would 
be rewarded with the food. In one series 
of trials. Sherman and Austin got the mes¬ 
sage (and the snack) across to each other 
60 out of 62 times 

But could the animals communicate 
directly on the console without human 
participation'* To find out. the scientists 
separated the chimps by a transparent 
barrier with a small opening in it. Only 
one chimp was given fo<xl. but the other 
chimp could see the varied delicacies. 
Spontaneously, without any prodding by 
the investigators, he would punch out his 
request and, more often than not, his bud¬ 
dy would comply At first Sherman, older 
and apparently more quick-witted, 
seemed to make "errors.” When asked to 
share an especially tasty item—say, 
chocolate—he occasionally ignored the 
request, seemed to feign ignorance or 
proffered something less desirable. ■ 
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In R ome, a We ek of S uspen se 

• Speculation mounts over who will inherit Pope Paul’s tiara 


We earnestly exhort the electors that 
they should •’ot let themselves be gutd- 
J ed by frtendihip or aversion, or he 
i, influenced hv favor or respect toward any- 
. one. or be forced by the intervention of 
persons i/i authority or by pressure 
groups .. 

—Pope Paul VI. in his 1975 decree 
on papal elections 


join the conservative bloc ) If Viet Nam 
refuses to grant an exit visa to Joseph Ma¬ 
rie Trin Nhu Khue of Hanoi, a total of 110 
CardinaLs will enter the conclave. 

Paul’s 1975 election decree continued 
the centuries-old ban on vote trading 
and open campaigning but encouraged 
more discreet activity. 'We do not have 
the intention of forbidding the exchange 


of twos and threes and stroll slowly down 
Raphael's magnificent loggia or across 
the San Damaso courtyard three stories 
below. Other conversations take place 
during evening walks, a common form 
of ecclesiastical exercise. National and 
regional groups hold informal caucuses 
as a matter of course; nine Spanish-speak¬ 
ing Cardinals are living together at the 
Spanish Pontifical College and most of 
the Africans at the College of the Pro¬ 
paganda Fide. 

One question under intense discussion 
everywhere: Should the next Pope be a 
non-Italian for the first time since 1525'^ 
.• Austria’s Franz K.dnig spoke in fa- 


N ot^vlthstanding Paul’s earnest >. 

exhortation, his funeral was 
hardly over before outside pressure 
groups began agitating over the sort ;; 
of man who should become the 
next Pope The ultraconservative 
-religious movement Civilta Cris- ., 
tiana plastered Rome with posters 
demanding "a preacher of costal- 
clear doctrine and a custodian of 
truth against the current heresy.” 
Other right-wingers who follow 
France’s semischismatic Archbish¬ 
op Marcel Lefebvre drew up a 
broadside linking certain papabUi 
(possible Popes) with Freemasonry. 

At the other end of the ideological 
spectrum, the U.S.-based Commit¬ 
tee for the Responsible Election 
of the Pope issu^ in Rome a list 
of necessary papal traits, among 
them happiness, holiness and will¬ 
ingness to "trust others." 

Trying some long-distance lob¬ 
bying, 300 American nuns attend¬ 
ing a convention in Pittsburgh of 
the National Assembly of Women 
Religious issued an open letter be¬ 
seeching the all-male College of 
Cardinals to incorporate into the 
election “the voices of those whom 
present church structures exclude 
from participation.” Minnesota's 
Archbishop John R. Roach, vice 
president of the U.S. bishops' con¬ 
ference, even named names. Be¬ 
cause the next Pope must be a 
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vor of that idea, none of his fel¬ 
low Cardinals, however, appear to 
be joining such a movement. In 
fact. Spain’s Mancelo Gonzales 
Marlin declared that an Italian 
would provide the needed ‘‘balance 
and serenity ” One seasoned Vat¬ 
ican official—neither a Cardinal 
nor an Italian—figures the conclave 
simply will not have the courage 
to break the centuries-old lock that 
Italy has on the office, even though 
non-Europeans now constitute 64% 
of the worlds Roman Catholics. 

« 

T his in turn revived the old Ro¬ 
man axiom, "A Pope is not 
elected against the Curia.” Active 
and retired Italians with Curial ex¬ 
perience. and the skill in papal pol¬ 
itics that goes with it, far outnumber 
non-Italians Ethnic solidarity en¬ 
hances the prwpects of three Curi- 
ai Italians: Sebastiano Baggio, 65; 
Paolo Bertoli. 70, and Sergio Pigne- 
doli, 68. At the same time. Curial 
clout damages the candidacy of Ar¬ 
gentina’s Eduardo Pirono, who is 
Italian descended but heartily dis¬ 
liked by many of his fellow Cardi¬ 
nals in the Vatican because he is an 
individualist and an outsider. (Be¬ 
sides that, he is a “young” 57. None 
of the seven Popes elected in the 
past century have been below age 
60.) 

•‘There is no candidate,” Bra¬ 


very strong evangelizet” above I nsUWngtp eci aHIoof for con clave I n Slsthw Chapel last w—k zil’s Eugenio de Araujo Sales told a 


all. Roach said, he favors George Chats in the courtyard and caucuses at table. 
Basil Hume of England, who is 

considered an extremely long shot. I of views concerning the election d 


considered an extremely long shot. 

The only talk that really counted last 
week, however, was proc^ing among 
the Cardinals who will elect Roman Ca¬ 
tholicism’s 263rd Pope in hermetic secre¬ 
cy during the conclave that begins this 
Friday evening. Paul stripped the right to 
vote from Cardinalsage 8b and over, a rul¬ 
ing afTectmg 15 of the 129 red hats. With 
the death in Rome last week of Paul Yu 
Pin, 77, the exiled Chinese Cardinal. 114 
men are eligible. But America's John 
Wright, Itidia's Valerian Gracias and Po¬ 
land's ^liww Filiptak are too ill to par- 
tjcippte. (lake Yu Pin, itiey were likely to. 


of views concerning the election during 
the period in which the sec is vacant.” Ex¬ 
changes were certainly taking place in 
Rome last week Said one Italian mem¬ 
ber of the conclave: "The Cardinals dis¬ 
cuss everything about the papabUL " 
Informal but highly important chats 
till the suspenseftil days before the con¬ 
clave. The Cardinals hold a daily Gen¬ 
eral Congregation in the ornate Sala Bo¬ 
logna in the Apostolic Palace, where, 
speaking in Italian or Latin, they han¬ 
dle preparations for the conclave. When 
the meetings end, usually around 1:30 
pjn., the emergittg Csirdtn^ fiatWi^oopt 


friend last week. "We are simply go¬ 
ing to have to look for one.” During 
the hunt, new names kept cropping up on 
the list of papabili. For instance, Flor¬ 
ence's Giovanni Benelli, 57. a kingmaker 
and a possible candidate himself, was 
heard by a Vatican insider to say he favors 
Albino Luciani. 65. of Venice, particularly 
because of their shared aversion to Com-’ 
munism. Carlo Confalonieri, who carries 
much weight among Italians, although he 
is too old to vote, agreed. Suddenly Lu-i 
ciani. heretofore seen as a remote comprcM 
mise candidate, slug up on the lists. •. 

Another Italian, Sicily’s Salvator^ 
Pappalatdo, S9. was said to have pidk^, 




On paper, Baggio’s pimomed backing ap< 
pears formidable; it includes many I^in 
Americans, plus several votes, each, from 
Italy, Spain, Germany and tlto U.S. Pi- 
gnedoli, long the most gregarious of Curi- 
alists, had the week's most active dinner 
table. Among his guests: Alobio ^r- 
scheider, president of the Latin i^erican 
bbhops' conference, and Tanzania’s Lau- 
rean Rugambwa, who has influence 
among Ahicans as the first black Cardi¬ 
nal in modern times. 

B y choosing the latest possible start for 
the conclave, the Cardinals gave 
themselves ample time to size up one an¬ 
other, as they have already done to an un¬ 
precedented degree at various interna¬ 
tional meetings that stemmed from the 
Second Vatican Council. The delay also 
provides ample opportunity for the 80- 
and-over Cardinals to influence the con¬ 
clave from which they are barred. The el¬ 
ders generally prefer a 
flags-flying conservative, 
but even the most promi¬ 
nent man in that camp, the 
Vatican’s Pericle Fclici, 67, 
is widely considered un¬ 
electable. So they would be 
likely to turn to a moderate 
who tilts slightly right 
—Baggio, for instance. One 
group of conservative elec¬ 
tors made a pilgrimage last 
week to the quarters of Al¬ 
fredo Ottaviani, 87, former¬ 
ly the fearsome head of the 
Holy Office. Though blind, 
he has a razor-sharp mem¬ 
ory for useful tidbits about' 
various candidates. 

For the moment, at 
least, the Cardinal most in 
the public eye is France’s 
Jean VUlot, the first non- CamwtoiigoVn 
lulian in modern times to 
be Camerlengo (Chamberlain) or interim 
administrator of the Vatican between 
Popes. Villot was Paul’s Secretary of State, 
which theoretically made him the Vat¬ 
ican’s virtual Prime Minister and emi¬ 
nently papabile. In fact. Curial Italians 
routinely bypassed the Frenchman and 
dealt with ^nelli. who was nominally 
Villot’s assistant until he assumed the 
Florence see. But an adroit performance 
as Camerlengo could make Villot, 72. an 
attractive compromise choice. 

All Curial appointments cease when 
a Pope dies, but some work sputters on. 
The Congregation for Saints’ Causes con¬ 
tinued to investigate the sanctity of can¬ 
didates last week, while Villot’s former 
secretariat acknowledged the mountains 
of condolence messages. The usual Vat¬ 
ican postage stamps marked sede vacante 
(vacant see) were issued. A prized collec¬ 
tor’s item, they raise revenue that will help 
to offset the cost of the conclave (bud¬ 
geted initially at $2 million). 

The General Congre^tion estab* 





Sealing agatewtqr to the cenclave area 
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Cameftongo VHtot and Confalonlerl meeting delcgattone after funeral 




Preparing cass ock t e fit t he new Pope _ 

’7>eneb nd candidate, "Mid antelector. 


1] to 4eal with conclave 

tials, technical preparations and electioo 
procedures. Ihe Cardinals must also de¬ 
cide which non-Cardinals will live with¬ 
in the conclave walls. The secrecy-con¬ 
scious Paul ordered strict limits This time 
aides to Cardinals are barred but non- 
electors will nevertheless number to ap¬ 
proximately 300 confessors, barbers, med¬ 
ical aides, maintenance men and nuns tc 
prepare relatively simple meals. Trucki 
were already rumbling into the Vatican 
last week with sizable quantities of pasta 
and wine. 

The ecclesiastical tailoring firm ol 
Gammarelli. which has long prepared 
robes for the new Pope to wear in hij 
first public appearance, was at work on 
white cassocks in four sizes (small, me? 
dium, large and extra large). It used to 
make only three sizes, but this lime de¬ 
cided on four, using a confidential in? 
house list of ten Italians and two foreign¬ 
ers it thinks are the best candidates. 

So thorough arc the General Congre- 
A.sA gallon’s preparations fat; 
this conclave that Cardinal; 
devoted 20 minutes last 
week to discussing whether 
ballots should be folded 
once or twice. The hope i; 
that this meticulous prelim? 
inary work will speed the 
conclave, which will be a 
new experience for all but 
the eleven Cardinals who 
were at the 1963 conclave 
—three of whom also at-< 
tended the 19S8 conclave. 
Says one Vatican Cardinal; 
”We have got to get it over 
with as quickly as possible 
or it will create a very bad 
impression with the pub¬ 
lic.” which will assume deep 
divisions exist 

As the preconclave lob- 
uneral bying proceeded, the Amer¬ 

ican Cardinals were press- 
? ing the view that the new Pope would 
have to be capable of dealing with a .sit¬ 
uation unlike that faced by any of his 
predecessors m recent centuries. Said 
Washington’s William Baum. 'In the 
past, in much of Europe, for example, 
people have grown up in religious fam¬ 
ilies and in societies with certain tra¬ 
ditions. Now much of that is breaking 
down The church will have to empha¬ 
size personal conversion.” Baum is look¬ 
ing for a spiritual Pope first, not a pol¬ 
itician Catholicism, added Timothy 
Manning of Los Angeles, must recognize 
that "It has no political .support in many 
places” and must depend on persuasion 
rather than ptiwer Said Manning: “Re- 
membci the old Aesop (able about the 
contest between ihe sun and the wind 
over who could force the man to, re¬ 
move his coat? The wind nearly beat 
him to death, but he only clung on more 
lightly Then the sun warmed him a bit, 
and he removed the coat. That is what 
the church must do in this era—change 
people through warmth.” V 
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Behind the Conclave Walls 

F or years apostles of reform in the Roman Catholic 
Church have advocated sweeping changes in the elec¬ 
tion of the Pope In the heady atmosphere of the 1960s, 
when the Second Vatican Council was bringing change to 
so man> other areas, enthusiasts envisioned elected dele¬ 
gations of t/ishops, priests, even lay men and women troop¬ 
ing to Rome to choose the next Pontiff. Others, more real¬ 
istic, argued that the body of papal electors should be 
expanded to include the sort of worldwide sampling of bish¬ 
ops who attended the synods convened by Pope Paul VI. 

In 1975, when Paul issued a revised set of rules for the 
election of his successor, the reformers were disappointed: 
the Cardinals alone would remain the electors Nonethe¬ 
less. the late Pope did ensure that the conclave to choose 

his successor would be different in im- - —-- 

poriani respects Most notably, Paul 
greatly expanded and iniernationali/ed 
the College of Cardinals There was also i 
a renewed emphasis on secrecy, typified | 
by Paul’s exclusion of the assistants (“con- | 
clavists") who had attended the Cardinals ; 
during other elections; they were suspect- I 
ed, perhaps rightly, of being the source of | 
past leaks and of lobbying for their own j 
man or one of his compatriots. j 

Adding a post-Watergate touch, the 
Pope decreed that the Camerlengo and | 
his assistants, along with two technicians I 
using “modern equipment.” must period- I 
ically sweep the entire conclave premises j 
and all who have been admitted to them 
for “technical instruments of whatsoever 
kind for the recording, reproduction or 
transmission of voices and images." Any¬ 
one found possessing such a device was | 
to be expelled from the conclave forth- i 

with and subjected to “grave penalties' L_.. . 

to be determined by the future Pope. Traditional chalice for tuillotbig 

By the time each Cardinal-elector 
walks into St Peter's Basilica for the pre-conclave Mass of 
the Holy Spirit this Priday, he will have taken two elab¬ 
orate oaths of secrecy, one when he first joined the assem¬ 
bly of waiting Cardinals m Rome, another shortly before 
the conclave. Then, as the conclave begins, he will take a 
third oath along with his fellow Cardinals, pledging yet again 
to observe secrecy in any matter “pertaining to the election 
of the Roman Pontiff," under pain of excommunication 
The "sealing” of the conclave is a meticulous medieval 
rite. After all the Cardinals have assembled inside the Ap¬ 
ostolic Palace adjoining St. Peter's, the Master of Ceremonies 
or an assistant will stride through the rooms of the palace 
shouting, "jEr/ro owinejrf’lEverybody out) All not permitted 
in the conclave will then leave A chosen Cardinal, in this 
case Argentina’s Eduardo Pironio. will supervise the lockup 
inside. Two other Vatican officials and the commandant of 
the Swiss Guard will also lock the door from the outside. Spe¬ 
cial notaries will duly document the sealing. 

On Saturday balloting will begin in the traditional pa¬ 
pal election hall; the Sistine Chapel. In his 1975 rules. Pope 
Paul reviewed the three methods of election. The first—not 
unprecedented but highly unlikely—is by acclamation, a 
process in which the Cardinals, "as it were through the in¬ 
spiration of the Holy Spirit .. spontaneously, unanimously 
and aloud pnxlaim one individual Supreme Pontiff.” A sec¬ 
ond method allows Cardinals to delegate their votes to a 
smaller group of nine lo 15 electors. The most common meth¬ 


od of balloting is called scrutiny, requiring to name a Pope 
a two-thirds plus one-vote majority of all the electors. 

For this method, the electors choose by lot from among 
their number three Scrutineers (ballot tellers) and three Re¬ 
visers, who might be called instant-recount men. Each Car¬ 
dinal receives a small rectangular card, headed EHgo in Sum- 
mam Pontificem (I elect as Supreme Pontiff), underneath 
which he writes his choice, disguising his handwriting to 
avoid identification. He then folds his ballot, proceeds to 
the altar of the Sistine Chapel and declares “I call to wit¬ 
ness Christ the Lord who will be my judge, that my vote is 
given to the one who before God 1 consider should be elect¬ 
ed." With that, he deposits his card on a plate and tips it 
into a receptacle, traditionally a large chalice After all bal¬ 
lots are cast, the Scrutineers mix the cards, count them and 
begin their tally. Each notes the name on the ballot; the 
third reads it aloud. After (he process, whether or not the re- 

- —-V quired majority is reached, the Revisers 

1 retally the votes. 

Two ballots are prescribed for each 
morning and afteinoon that iheCaidinals 
convene. After the second balloting in 
each session, the votes—together with any 
tally sheets or other notes kept by indi¬ 
vidual Cardinals—arc destroyed. The bal¬ 
lots are burnt in a small stove installed in 
the chapel. For centuries, they were 
mixed with dampened straw to produce 
black smoke, signifying an inconclusive 
vote, or burnt alone to produce white 
smoke, announcing the election of a new 
Pontiff. This time, though, the Cardinals 
are considering the use of a paper shred¬ 
der before the burning so that no frag¬ 
ments may be deciphered Moreover, spe¬ 
cial chemicals will he used to ensure the 
proper white or black smoke 

Paul anticipated the piissibility of a 
long election and decreed up to a day of 

__ rest, prayer, reflection and discussion af- 

irbanotbig ter three days of voting, and after every 

seven ballots thereafter. Cardinals may 
also confer about the task before them at any time apart 
from the actual balloting. But the conversations will be nec¬ 
essarily elliptical. Though candidates may be discussed, the 
secrecy oaths provide that no one may reveal to another 
how he has voted or intends to vote. 

If no Pope is elected after three senes of votes and paus¬ 
es. the 1975 rules offer some ways out The Cardinals could 
choose to vote by delegation or reduce the number of votes re¬ 
quired for election to an absolute majority plus one. or even 
conduct a run-off between the two leading contenders. Even¬ 
tually. with prayer and delicate politicking and not a little 
late-summer sweat, they will make their choice. A senior 
Cardinal, not yet selected, will confront the chosen colleague 
and ask him if he accepts. After the Pontiff-elect murmurs 
"Accepto. ” there will be a second question “By what name 
do you wish to be called?” 

That settled, the Cardinals will come forward one by 
one to pay homage to the new Pope Messages will be dis¬ 
patched to the octogenarian Cardinals outside the con¬ 
clave. Then, with the crowds waiting in St. Peter’s Square, 
the senior Cardinal Deacon will step out on the central 
balcony of St. Peter’s and declare, 'Annuntio vobis gaudium 
magnum. Habemus Papamf" il announce to you a great joy. 
We have a Pope!) The new Pontiff, the Cardinal will con¬ 
tinue. is “the Most Eminent and Most Reverend Lord 

Cardinal-, who has taken the name-At that 

moment the world will learn the identity iff the new Pope. 



She's got a problem. Ai 16 

ypiMS old She needs the money in 
suppori hot dtufj h.ihil As site qiows 
tjider '.he'll need tiioro and more and 
she won'l be abk' to yet it legally 
If uncLired. she'll tuin to t nme 
Or piostitulion Oi both 

That's the way it goes, tht'se 
(fays Drugs, a kick, a fiofiit - then 
descent into the ugly world of crime 
and rJrug dependence It starts early 
Statistics show youi child may cn 
counttir his fust pustiei when he's 
about It) years oki 

16 years old! Not youi cliild'’ 

Not 111 your arca^ Don't you believe it 
At 16, children see others using drugs 
They try them And that's |ust how it 
starts 

Unless you do something about 
It now 

Contribute to the United Nations 
Fund tor Drug Abuse Control A world¬ 
wide effort to clean up a worki-wide 
piolilem 

It takes an orgam/ation like the 
U N to wage the battle effectively li 
the iich cities where drugs are used ana 
ttie poor areas where they are grown (Am 
between where they are traded ) It s a 





United Nations Fuiid 
loi Drug Abuse Control 
c/o Untied Nations 
Palais drrs Nations 
1211 Geneva 10 Swit.rerland 

Name . _ ___ 

A ddtes s __ _ ____ 

A mou nt of co ntri bution _ 












Our flet ‘1 now includes 747tiy DC'IOs, 7.171, 727 Hightails and 707 Superjets. 




S ome people choose 
an airline for its 
more modern aircraft. 

But on top of this, there are the little things. 
Like service on the way. 

From serene flight hostesses 


who’ll care for you as A 
only they know how. 


s/MBAPtme 

M/tUNCS 
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You are looking at some of Asia’s future leaders. 


Tlu“io .ire some of the j,’r.Hlii;ire srnJents siiulyiny in 
Ihplom.i, M;istei\ aiul LXictor.il pro^r.ims at the 
Asi.m Institute ut leehnuloL'y, Riinfjkok, Thailaml. 
AIT’s students from 23 n.ifions include some ol the 
ret^iun’s host graduates who, .liter omduatin” from 
All, iisti.illv return to \u>rk in their home countries— 
about 5‘Vi h.ive left to work outside Asi.i, 

Once techniques ha\e been mastered, emph.isis is 
placed on then application to the conditions of the 
rcq^ion. This is espi-ciallv evident in the selection of 
research topics, hi some cases, these are directly 
related to the prolessional woik to which the student 
will return after "radu.ition; in others, they may form 
.1 p.irt ol a kireer study bcine undertaken by the Insti' 
tute within its etowinL; sponsoreebresearchprcifjirain. 

-All ,'\n stude-nts live (>n campus in .in interna' 


tional comnuinitt, an experience which contributes 
sij^nilicanrly to the education process and helps create 
better understandinj,' amonf^ the peoples of Asia. 

AIT's major cihjecnve is service—to servo Asia to 
the ere.itest extent po.ssible. This is central ro the aca¬ 
demic pro>j:rams, the research programs, and the con- 
tinuin)' education activities—all developed with an 
eye to Asia’s special needs. 

The Institute’s scholarship propram is supported by 
m,iny povernments and private orpanirations. It 
en.ibles donors to assist students from a bioad spec- 
triim ol Asian countries and, therefore, the develop- 
ment of the repion as a wliole. 

For further information about AIT and its pro- 
prams, plea,se write to Asian Institute of Technology', 
P. O. Box 2754, Bangkok, Thailand. 


AIT 

Asian Institute of Technology 
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On a volume of 178,131.160 shares, 
the New York Stock Exchange Compos¬ 
ite closed at 59.06, down .53 for the week 
ending Aug. 18, 1978. The Dow Jones 30 
stock industrial average was 896.83, up 
5.98. Standard & Poor’s 500 stock index 
was 104 73,down 77. Among significant 
N Y s.E. stocks. 

NMt 


Stock 

High 

Low 

Close Chonge 

Atltod Ch«m 

38% 

35% 

38 

+ 2% 

‘ AlumCo Am 

49% 

46% 

48 

4 1% 

Am«r Airiinos 

18 

16% 

16% 

- % 

Am Bronds 

S3 

51% 


-1% 

AmCpn 

43 

42% 

None 

Am Motors 

6*/i 

61% 

5% 

6 

+ % 

AT4T 

60% 

61% 

+ % 

Avon Prod 

61% 

59% 

60% 

4 % 

Bath Steal 

25% 

24% 

24% 

-1% 

Boeing 

73% 

69% 

69% 


Burrouahs 
Cotor T roc 

85% 

81 

81% 

- % 

62 

60 

60 

-1% 

Chomp Intt 
Chrysler 

26% 

23% 

25% 

+ 1% 

12% 

39% 

12% 

12% 

— (/b 

Clark kquip 

37% 

39 

4-1% 

Control Data 

42 

39% 

40% 

- % 

DuPont 

130% 

126% 

128% 

-2 

Eastern Air 

14 

13% 

13% 

' % 

tost Kodak 

68% 

63% 

65% 

- % 

Etmork 

30% 

29% 

29% 

- % 

Exxon 

48% 

47% 

47% 

-1% 

Pord Motor 

46% 

45% 

45% 

- % 

Gen Dynam 

84% 

79% 

80% 

-4% 

(^en blec 

57% 

55 

56% 

■4 % 

Gen Poods 

34% 

33% 

34% 

-4 % 

Gen Motors 

64% 

63 

63% 

-1% 

Gen Tel & El 

31% 

30% 

30% 

- % 

Go Poe 

32% 

30% 

31% 

4 % 

Goodyear 

18% 

17% 

18% 

4 % 

Greyhound 

GutfOii 

13% 

24% 

13% 

23% 

13% 

24% 

4 % 

- % 

incoLtd 

16% 

16% 

16% 

- % 

IBM 

299% 

286% 

293% 

4 4% 

IntHorv 

40% 

38 

40 

-41% 

IntPoper 

Int Tel&Tet 

47% 

44% 

46% 

4 2% 

33% 

31% 

32% 

- % 

Johns Man 

34% 

32% 

34% 

4 2% 

K Mart 

29% 

25 

29 

4-1% 

LTVCorp 

13% 

11% 

11% 

-1% 

Litton tnd 

25% 

23% 

24% 

M% 

Lockheed 

36% 

35 

3S 

- 1 

McOOoug 

40% 

38% 

39% 

- % 

Merck Co 

61% 

59% 

59% 

-1% 

3M 

66 

61 

65 

+ 4 

Mobil Oil 

65% 

64% 

65% 

4 1% 

NCR 

66% 

62% 

64% 

+ 1 

Owens III 

24% 

22% 

23% 

4 % 

PacGosS El 

24% 

23% 

23% 

- % 

Pan Am 

8% 

7% 

■/% 

- % 

PenneyJO 

39% 

38% 

387% 

- % 

Philip Morris 

74% 

72% 

73% 

+ % 

Polaroid 

55% 

52% 

53 

- 1 

Proc Gom 

90% 

88 

88 

-1% 

RCA 

33% 

30% 

33 

41% 

Reynolds Ind 

59% 

58 

59 

- % 

Rockwell Inti 

35% 

34% 

35% 

4 % 

Seors Roe 

25 

24 

24% 

4 % 
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Greenb acks Under th e Gun 

As the buck dropped and bullion soared, the Administration talked action 

T rying lo coi* with the worst dol¬ 
lar disaster yet. the Carter Admin¬ 
istration last week seemed in peril 
of following what has become a 


T rying to cot* with the worst dol¬ 
lar disaster yet. the Carter Admin¬ 
istration last week seemed in peril 
of following what has become a 
distressingly familiar pattern: a porten¬ 
tous roll of publicity drums that builds 
up to a toot on an uncertain trumpet. 
F.arly in the week the dollar came under 
a concentrated cannonade from some 
financial Guns of August, and its steady, 
summer-long retreat turned into a dis¬ 
orderly rout. It fell against the Swiss 
franc m a single day, while the price of 
gold, the ultimate refuge for investors 
worried lest their dollars become worth 
much less, hit an unheard-of S21S.90 an 
ounce. So the White House passed the 
word that President Carter was “deeply 
concerned" and had asked Treasury 55ec- 
reiary W Michael Blumenthal and Fed¬ 
eral Reserve Chairman G. William Mill¬ 
er for advice on what he could do to stop 
the drop. Then the President called a press 
conference for Thursday afternoon; the 
dollar rose briskly, and the price of gold 
declined, in anticipation of some imme¬ 
diate action 

But when the President appeared be- 
fiare the TV cameras he had nothing new 
to say. He spoke of his confidence in the 
U.S.'s “underlying economic strength.” 
expressed hope that a narrowing U.S. 
trade deficit and a topping out of Amer¬ 
ican inflation this year would eventually 
strengthen the battered buck--and let it 
go at that. Even as Carter was speaking, 
the dollar began sliding again. Though it 
rose smartly the next day, following an 
announcement by Blumenthal that there 
would be "a series of continuing actions ' 
to bolster the dollar in coming weeks, no ; 
one could lx; sure that the decline had ' 
been stemmed even tcmixirarily. ' 

Later, the Administration tried to ' 
make it clear that it was serious. In back¬ 
ground sessions with newsmen, Admin- , 
istration spokesmen outlined a three- , 
pronged program. First, they said, the j 
Federal Reserve Board would be taking | 
steps, in concert with other central banks, 
to strengthen the greenback, and had al¬ 
ready been moving "more actively" in 
buying dollars to prop up their price. Sec¬ 
ond. the Administration would step up ef¬ 
forts to get Congress to pass Carter's en - 
ergy program, which would reduce oil 
imports and thus stem the dram of doi- | 
lars out of the U S indeed. Carter per¬ 
sonally lobbied Mouse members to work 
out a compromise to end a fierce dispute 
over natural gas pricing. Finally, they 
spoke of both a flat ban on any new fed- 



jMS the currencies of Japan and the 
^^^West European countries rise 
against the dollar, the products of 
• these countries become more ex¬ 
pensive and harder to sell in world mar¬ 
kets—so their economies are threatened 
too. At worst, the prcxiess, if allowed to 
continue, would lead to a breakdown of 
world trade and investment, for business¬ 
men cannot make rational decisions if 
they do not know what the m^or trading 
and reserve currency— the dollar—will be i 


worth months or weeks or even days 
hence. At times last week the dollar swung 
as much as 1% to 2% in value against 
some other currencies in an hour or so. 

Another threat is a U.S. recession, 
brought on either by inflation or by dollar- 
propping actions—primarily a sharp 
boost in interest rates—that will have to 
be more drastic the longer they are put 
ofif. Top administrative aides privately ex¬ 
press concern that the U.:^ may be faced 
with a combination of high inflation and 
serious recession by the time the 


1980 election campaign starts 


gathering momentum. 

What can the U.S. do to 


prop up the dollar? In the 


GOLD FLIES 


P'li,*; pec ounce 
:n l.i.'niic.'n. 
'nontiilv h:cjl'ir. 


Treas ury Secretary Bkimenthal _ 

A promise of "intensified"action. 

eral programs and of cuts in existing ones. 
The goal to pare the budget deficit for fis¬ 
cal 1979 to roughly $40 billion, from the 
$48 5 billion projected at the start of the 
summer, as a way of controlling the in¬ 
flation that IS weakening the dollar. 

Unfortunately, these efforts can be 
compared to a statement by a city fire de¬ 
partment that It will improve the fire- 
prcxifing of buildings—without saying 
what it will do to put out the four-alarm 
bla/e that is raging right now. And if the 
dollar's fall is not stopped, the U.,S. and 
world economies will lx: in mounting dan¬ 
ger The cheapening of the greenback 
may add Vi'. to I '/fi to this year's U.S. in¬ 
flation rale It both raises the costs of im- 
ixirls. which arc now about equal to 
of ihc gross national product, and moves 
American manufacturers to increase 
prices on gotxls that compete against 
impons j 

















(cunrenUy BtxMt 11%) Bad a 
duction in the trade deficit wUi do the 
trick. But there are some immediate ac¬ 
tions that could be taken, thoui^ aU in¬ 
volve difficulties and risks. The U .S. could; 

► Buy up dollars a^grcMively to support 
their price, and urge foreign central banks 
to do the same. The Federal Reserve 
moved into the currency markets late last 
week, but the government banks of West 
Germany, Switzerland and Japan scarce¬ 
ly acted at all. Their position is that they 
have spent billions in the past to suppon 
the dollar, with only momentary success. 
But they might be persuaded to resume 
support if the dollar buying were com- 

i bin^ with other actions, and the U.S. 
showed greater willingness to intervene. 

► Sell more Treasury gold, and try to per¬ 
suade other governments to dump some 
of their hoards. Gold sales by the Trea¬ 
sury and the International Monetary 
Fund so far have been Ux) small to affect 
the price much. The world’s central banks 
and the IMF hold 40,000 tons of gold, about 
half the total ever mined. If a significant 
amount were thrown onto the market, the 
price would be knocked down hard, per¬ 
haps to SlOO an ounce or so. As the dol¬ 
lar gained in value against gold, it might 
also rise against foreign currencies as well. 
But central banks are reluctant to part 
with the one reserve asset they hold that 
is increasing dramatically in worth. 

>■ Raise interest rates to make dollar in¬ 
vestments more attractive. The Federal 
Reserve moved last week, letting the Fed 
funds rate (at which banks lend to one an¬ 
other) rise from V/t% to 8%, and increas¬ 
ing the discount rate (at which member 
banks borrow from the Fed) from 
to 7%%. The U.S. could also ti^ to borrow 
back some of the tens of billions of dol¬ 
lars now held by nervous foreign inves¬ 
tors by offering them Treasury bonds 
paying compellingly high interest. The 
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danger’ interest rates 
high enough to induce in 
vestors to give back dollars 
might also be high enough to 
tip the U.S. into recession. 

► Slap quotas or tariffs on foreign oil to re¬ 
duce imports Carter can do this by ex¬ 
ecutive order, and he said last week that 
he “would not hesitate” to use this power. 

No one of these moves would be suf¬ 
ficient to steady up the dollar over the 
long run, but some combination of them 
might buttress the buck long enough to 
permit fundamental market forces to take 
over. The Carter Administration has long 
hoped that the dollar's slide would even¬ 
tually be self-correcting. It would boost 
U.S. exports by making them cheaper, cut 
imports by making them more expensive, 
and thus lower the trade deficit; then the 
dollar would rise again. There are some 
signs that the Administration’s faith may 
not be in vain For example. Japanese im¬ 
ports now account for only 9% of all cars 
sold in the U S, down from 14% in Jan¬ 
uary; but their prices have risen so much 
that the benefit in dollar terms is not read¬ 
ily apparent. The trade deficit declined 
from a monthly record $4.5 billion in Feb¬ 
ruary to a still very high $1.6 billion in 
June. 

Even with a high level of imports, the 
dollar would be doing better if American 
exporters were more aggressive in tack¬ 
ling foreign markets As Assistant Sec¬ 
retary of Commerce Frank Weil told 
Time Correspondent William Drozdiak: 
“U.S. firms have been spoiled with a big 
market at home and have not felt im¬ 
pelled to sell more abroad." 

U S. inflation has frightened many 
foreigners into dumping dollars before 
they lose more purchasing power, but for 
the moment at least inflation has stopped 
getting worse; wholesale prices have ris¬ 
en more slowly this summer than they 
did last spring and winter. And the U.S. 
economy is strong enou^ to attract a 
flood of direct investment in factories and 
real estate from the very countries whose 
citizens are also dumping dollars. 

Potentially more important, the dol¬ 
lar has become grossly undervalued in 
terms of its purchasing power vs. that of ^ 
other currencies, with tlw possible excep¬ 
tion of the Japanese yen. One example: 


SlOO, when converted into Ocrmaii 
marks or Swiss francs, will rent a 
first-class hotel room for a night ii) 
Frankfurt or Geneva. In New York City 
a comparable room in a high-priced ho¬ 
tel costs about S70. In a rational market, 
the dollar might be expected to rise to re¬ 
flect its purchasing power more closely. 

The trouble is that anyone waiting foi 
rationality in the foreign-exchange and 
gold markets may have to wait a very 
long time. Last week's trading was an ex¬ 
ample: though there was no special news 
to drive the dollar down, it sank to rec¬ 
ord lows against the yen. mark and Swiss 
franc, and also declined against the Brit¬ 
ish pound, which bobbed briefly over $3 
for the first time since 1976. Despite the 
later rally, at week’s end the dollar had 
registered these drops just since mid-July: 
7% against the yen, .1.5% against the 
mark, 10.5% against the Swiss franc, 3% 
against the pound. Says James Sinclair, a 
leading Wall Street monetary specialist, 
expressing a worry widely shared by pro¬ 
fessional money managers; “The dollar 
weakness is now feeding on itself, and it 
could accelerate to a point where it will 
be impossible to stop its slide." 


P erhaps the most menacing sign of 
loss of faith in the dollar is the 
wild gold rush that shoved the 
price of that indestructible metal 
to a close of $208.50 an ounce last week 
—up 25% so far this year. The boom has 
been primarily a dollar phenomenon. The 
price of gold in yen or marks has changed 
only slightly But from Hong Kong to 
London, gold markets that once were the 
preserve of diehard fundamentalists are 
crawling with investors—corporate trea¬ 
surers, money managers, individual spec¬ 
ulators—eager to turn dollars into the 
meui that has always been a mystical 
symbol of value. 

Much demand is coming from Amer¬ 
icans who apparently no longer trust their 
own currency. Says Gold Trader Joel 
Goodman of Perera Co. in Manhattan; 
“The whole clientele has changed. I’m 
now selling to the little investor who wants 
to protect his savings from the effects of 
inflation. Money is coming out of bank ac¬ 
counts. stocks and even real estate and 
going into ^Id.’’ 

The rising demand has exflUded with 














a steadily dwindling supply, sending 
prices rocketing. Though nearly all the 
gold ever mined (some 80.000 tons) is still 
around, most of it is either locked away 
in vaults of central banks or stashed in pri¬ 
vate hoards Buyers essentially must bid 
against each other to purchase newly 
mined gold—and production in South Af¬ 
rica, the leading mining nation, fell to 700 
tons last yeat 30% less than in 1970. 
Moreover, makers of jewelry and indus¬ 
trial products are expected to snap up 
about 70% of what new gold does become 
available this year, leaving still less for 
the goldbugs to fight over. 

For South Africa, the rise in price has 
more than made up for the drop in out¬ 
put. One bank estimates that at an av¬ 
erage price of only S190 an ounce in 1978. 
the nation's export earnings would climb 
Si billion over last year, to $4.2 billion. 
The Soviet Union is the No. 2 gold min¬ 
er, and last year its Wozchod Bank sold 
401 tons at an average price of $150 an 
ounce, earning a tidy $2 billion. This year 
Wozchod expects to sell another 400 tons, 
at much higher profit. 

T he U.S. for many years has been 
trying to "demonetize” gold—that 
is, end its use as a reserve asset 
—on the reasonable ground that 
the volume of world trade and investment 
should not depend on how much of a yel¬ 
low metal can be dug out of the ground 
in South Africa. But the price rise is re¬ 
newing gold’s glitter in the eyes of cen¬ 
tral bankers. Australia. Italy, France and 
The Netherlands, all financial allies of the 
U.S., have revalued their gold holdings 
from the old official rate of $35 an ounce 
to the prevailing market price, thus mul¬ 
tiplying the value of their reserves with 
the scratch of a pen. The U S., which has 
not joined the revaluation trend, still reck¬ 
ons the worth of its 8,516-ton gold hoard 
at S35 an ounce, or $11.5 billion. 

Some less developed countries are 
even more dazzled by gold. To help cov¬ 
er their balance of payments deficits, the 
IMF gives them dollars or allows them to 
buy gold at preferential prices. In April, 
39 developing countries, including India. 
Kenya. Mexico, Tanzania and Nepal, de¬ 
manded the gold instead of dollars. India, 
indeed, is engaged in what amounts to a 
gigantic gold speculation; it has started 
to sell at auction 2.4 million ounces of 
I gold, presumably including the 800.000 
I ounces that it bought from the IMF in June 
The Indians hope to get a better price 
than the $183 an ounce they paid the IMF. 
and probably they will 

The Indians, of course, have justifi¬ 
cation. They must try as hard as they can 
to pay off the nation’s foreign debts—and 
it is hardly their fault if they can do a bet¬ 
ter job by turning their dollars into gold, 
and then back into dollars, than by just 
using the dollars. But the very fact that 
such roundabout maneuvers are likely to 
pay off underlutes how urgent it is for the 
U.S. tostop tHctdoliar's slide. ■ 


Executive View/Marshall Loeb 


The Gnome of Wall S'treet 

W hen he was in his early 40s, a mere stripling, 
Nicholas Deak parachuted into the Burmese 
jungles and the Balkans on many spooky missions 
as an agent of the Office of Strategic Services in 
World War 11. Now, in his early 70s, Deak has 
slowed down only a bit. He runs—not jogs, runs 
—three to five miles every morning on his own 
track at his estate in suburban New York. Then 
he is chauffeured to the global headquarters of 
Deak & Co., in the Deak-Percra Building near Wall 
Street, where he directs the largest foreign ex¬ 
change business in the Western Hemisphere 

“In ^Id we trust,” is Desk’s philosophy, and 
he has made many fortunes by dealing in gilt and anxiety. Clients crowd his 
Hong Kong branch oflSces to buy newly minted "Deak Dollars,”, small gold 
coins that command premium prices bwause they are stamped with Desk's 
aquiline features. Other customers stand in line at his 42nd Street outlet m Man¬ 
hattan to buy gold coins and Swiss franc traveler's checks, which they stash 
away as investments. At this rate, Nick Deak will be giving Karl Malden some 
competition. Still other investors—widows, orphans and the simply frightened 
—seek Deak for investment advice or put their money into gold, silver or Swiss 
franc deposits in his banks in Switzerland and Austria. In a dull year he may 
earn about $1 million for himself. And this has been anything but a dull year. 

An eminent goldbug, a professional pessimist, Deak understands the psychol¬ 
ogy of people who have lost faith in mere money and paper shares. Critics, in¬ 
cluding many stockbrokers, say that Deak has a great 17th century mind, that his 
views would make Marie Antoinette look like Bella Ab/ug. But his opinions are 
important, since so many nervous people share them. 

“World inflation has reached crisis proportions, only we do not realize it,” 
says Deak. his Bela Lugosi accent echoing his native Transylvania. The demands 
for federal spending on welfare and defense are so intense that ’’various measures 
taken by Government can affect inflation and the dollar, but only very little I’m 
afraid that inflation will increase, and eventually our monetary system will col¬ 
lapse and our social structure will change. 1 went through all this before- -in Hun¬ 
gary. Austria and Germany in the 1920s—and the trend is inevitable." 

Deak castigates federal policies—but what would he do if he were Treasury 
Secretary'.’ He laughs: “The first thing 1 would do is resign. Bill Simon, a very 
good man, had that job. He told me that it took him a year to find his way around 
and about another year to become convinced that he couldn’t do anything be¬ 
cause of the bureaucracy and the Congress” 

If inflation brings gross social change, not everybody will be hurt. Deak cal¬ 
culates that people who possess resources will do well. Farmers will flourish—un¬ 
less Government steps in to regulate their income. His vested interests move Deak 
to believe that gold holders will prosper, because he expects the barbarous metal 
to rise and rise The Arabs, he notes, are pushing up the price by putting so much 
of their new wealth in gold. He is less enthusiastic about big gold coins than small 
ones, which are easier to barter in a pinch. He thinks that silver has even more po¬ 
tential for gain because it has not yet risen as much as gold, and within two years 
there will be a shortage of silver for industrial use. He dislikes stocks in gold-min¬ 
ing companies because they are taxed; he shuns real estate for the same reason. 

“But the best protection of all,” says Deak. “is to stay deeply engaged in the 
system, (o ride with the rough waves and hope to 
stay on the crest.” That is a remarkable conclusion 
for a bear, but Deak explains that people will do ail 
right if they have goods or services or skills to mar¬ 
ket. for those will always be in demand. The people 
who stand to suffer are the untrained and the un¬ 
lettered, which is a most important reason that in¬ 
flation must be crushed and severe crisis avoided. 

Skeptics and optimists may dismiss these views 
as the ursine musings of just another gold fanatic. 

But it should be remembered that Nick Deak is a 
survivor—of wars, inflation and collapses on two 
continents over half a century—and in difficult 
times, perhaps the survivors can offer us a lesson. 
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Natural gas found too milas off tlM New Jersey coast last week by a Texaco driINng rig buminK off bi a flare vltNile for 20 mil** 


Big Gamble’s First Return 

A hundred miles west, hotshot Sunday evening gamblers 
were eagerly rolling dice at Atlantic City's new casi¬ 
nos. Although none of them knew jt, at that same moment 
Texaco oilmen at sea on a drilling rig, which was moored 
in 432 ft. of water near the edge of the U S. continental 
shelf, were playing for much higher stakes. Aboard the Ocean 
Victory, they nervously awaited the results of a test deto¬ 
nation 14,000 ft. below the ocean flewr that could tell the out¬ 
come of their $30 million search for oil and natural gas 

There was no gusher. Instead, pressure gauges simply 
showed that something—oil or gas—was trying to come up. 


Hours later, a mixture of mud, water and natural gas vent¬ 
ed from the wellhead in a cloud that when ignited whooshed 
into a 30-ft. flare visible 20 miles away. A second test at 
13,000 ft yielded indications of oil. 

These first-ever East Coast finds cannot yet be clas¬ 
sified as true strikes by Texaco and its five partners. More 
wells will have to be drilled to see if there is enough oil or 
gas to justify installing a permanent production platform. 

But Texaco's news is encouraging to the 39 companies 
that have spent more than $1 billion on lease purchases in 
the area. Since drilling began last March, Shell and Con¬ 
tinental have reported di7 holes. Now at last, all the deep 
water gamblers can afford to be more optimistic that their 
wagers will eventually pay off 


City Bank 


Cheap mortgages in Chicago 

P sst. Want a mortgage for under 8'>? 
Try moving to Chicago 
Interest rates on most home loans 
have long hovered around or lO^'^c 
or more, but last week more than 2,000 
families in Chicago were able to get 
financing at a bargain 1.99^'^c. The funds 
involved, totaling $83 million, were raised 
through tax-free municipal bonds in an 
intriguing experiment in encouraging ur¬ 
ban homeowning. 

The cut-rate mortgages were devised 
by the E.F. Hutton brokerage firm, work¬ 
ing closely with city hall. Alarmed by the 
continuing exodus of Chicagoans to the 
suburbs—the city has lost about 50,000 
middle-class citizens a year since the mid- 
1950s—Mayor Michael Bilandic warmly 
embraced the plan as a way to subsidize 
home loans without increasing taxes. 

The city issued $100 million worth of 
long-term bonds paying 6.99% tax-free 
interest, which were marketed through a 
Hutton-organized underwriters' syndi¬ 
cate. The bonds sold out in a day; the un¬ 
derwriters split a $3 million fee, and a Chi¬ 
cago savings and loan association got the 
job of leading put most of the proceeds as 
mortgitge monpy. The rest. $14 million, 


was set aside in a special fund to cover any 
defaults; the income from this money, 
which is to be invested in high-yield 
(8 5%) Government securities, will cover 
the underwriters' fee and other costs Un¬ 
like federal home-loan subsidies, which 
now are usually targeted for lower-income 
home buyers, these mortgages are avail¬ 
able to applicants with incomes up to $40,- 
000—the middle-class taxpayers that the 
city is most anxious to keep. 

On the purchase of a $60,000 house, 
residents would save $85 a month com¬ 
pared with the cost of a conventional 
mortgage. Engineer John Passarello, 24, 
and his wife, a secretary, saved for a year 
to get a down payment for a $45,000, two- 
bedroom house on the city's South Side, 
but were unable to find regular financing 
under 10.1%. The city-backed loan, Pas¬ 
sarello says, “will make the diflference be¬ 
tween having to scrimp and being able to 
enjoy our new home." 

Some Chicagoans criticized the pro¬ 
gram, arguing that the city has been los¬ 
ing its middle class mainly because of 
crime and poor schools, not high housing 
costs. Bankers also fret about possible dis¬ 
ruptive effects on the regular mortgage 
market. Still, the experiment has appeal 
in an age of spreading downtown decay 
and rising taxpayer unrest. Two Colora¬ 
do cities, Denver and Pueblo, plan sim¬ 
ilar programs to start in a few weeks. ■ 


F r|eiidlier^Skies 

But more screening too 

L ast year the security guards now post¬ 
ed in just about all U S. airports seized 
precisely 2,034 weapons—most of them 
earned by passengers about to board 
planes, others discarded in airport wash- 
rtxims or behind the pla.stic palms in the 
waiting areas. Despite the sharp increase 
in air travel so far this year, the weapons 
take is off by about 25% As of mid-Au¬ 
gust, the Federal Aviation Administiation 
reports, the total of pistols, rifles, Mace 
canisters and assorted other items of hard¬ 
ware seized had reached "only" 962. 

With air travel on the rise because 
of the profusion of cheaper fares, FAA 
Chief l.anghorne Bond speculates that 
the industry may be seeing a “new breed’’ 
of gentler, friendlier mass air traveler. 
Nonetheless, the bad old kind is still a 
problem. Worldwide, there were 31 sky¬ 
jacking attempts last year, vs. only 15 in 
1976. This year the number of such In¬ 
cidents has remained high, with 14 at¬ 
tempts so far, including three in the U.S. 
—all of which were unsuccessful. New 
breed or no, the Faa has extendml its ce- 
quirement for the screening of air trav-; 
elers from just scheduled flights to ch#r«> 
tersaswell. -.IP 
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Bedroom to Board Room 


Headquarters—and headaches—in suburbia 

W hen a big company packs up and I corporate address 
flees Manhattan's hi^ taxes and ty will move ahe 


WW flees Manhattan's hi^ taxes and 
other irritations, where is it most likely 
to move its headquarters? The answer, 
surprisingly, is not some place in the Sun¬ 
belt but just 30 miles or so away, Con¬ 
necticut’s Fairfield County. Long famed 
as tony bedroom communities for high- 
paid commuters to the corporate can¬ 
yons of New York City, such towns as 
Greenwich, Darien and Westport have 
become board-room communities for 
many of those same bosses; they have 
brought their offices closer to their homes. 

In 1968 Fairfield County was the 
headquarters for only four companies on 
the Fortune 500 list. Now there are 24, 
tying Fairfield with Chicago for second 
place, behind New York City (82), as a 
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corporate address. Before long the coun¬ 
ty will move ahead of Chicago; Union 
Carbide, the Continental Group Inc. (for¬ 
merly Continental Can) and Singer Co. 
have announced plans to move in. 

The chief b(x>n for the companies 
has been higher productivity. Staffers are 
still close enough to Manhattan to run 
in for a Broadway play but are spared 
the diudgery of daily commuting. They 
no lon^r wander in late because of rail¬ 
road tie-ups, and they tend to stay to 
clean up the day’s work rather than flee 
at the stroke of 5 p.m to catch the next 
train. .Some firms have even been able 
to lengthen their formal work week The 
Olin Corp., whose 1969 move from Man¬ 
hattan to Stamford led off the exodus to 
Fairfield County, cut its lunch pentxl 
from one hour to half an hour; Union 
Carbide, which now works its employees 
seven hours a day in New York City, 
will adopt an eight-hour day next year 
when it moves to a site near Danbury. 

The firms report that their shift to 
suburbia has also made it easier to re¬ 
cruit executives from other parts of the 
country. Champion International relo¬ 
cated in Stamford (pop. 108.000) partly 
because it wanted to bring in managers 
from Cincinnati and St. Paul, Minn., and 
found that many resisted a move to New 
York Similarly, Union Carbide Exec¬ 
utive Janies C. Rowland cites "Middle 
America attitudes" about city problems 
as a reason for that company's move to 
I>dnbury (pop 60,000) Says he; "We 
think Danbury will always be more like 
the area that we are lecruiting people 
from ’■ 

Fully half the companies that have 
moved to the county have settled in Stam¬ 
ford, which has changed from a dingy fac¬ 
tory town into a showcase for imaginative 
corporate architecture. General Tele- 




Flag-bedecked Landmark Square 



Two examples of Stamford's stunnkig corporate architecture: headquarters of Continental Oil and General Sl^ial In High Ridge Park 
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than $30,000 is $2,760, plus 15% of any¬ 
thing above, Fantus Co. a relocation con¬ 
sultant, estimates that an executive in the 
$40,000-to-$50,000 range in Connecticut 
may enjoy about 8% more take-home pay 
than he would in New York City. 

For lower level employees, following 
the firm out to the suburbs can be oner¬ 
ous, involving a daily “reverse” commute 
from the city or a hard search for af¬ 
fordable hoasing For this reason, com¬ 
panies are sometimes accused of leaving 
New York City for racist reasons, even 
though some of the firms have increased 
their minority employment The percent¬ 
age of blacks and Hispanics working in 
office and clerical Jobs at Olin, for ex¬ 


phone & Electronics occupies a striking 
tower, shaped like an inverted pyramid, 
that has helped to transform a once de¬ 
caying downtown section. Champion In¬ 
ternational's offices in the 21-story Land¬ 
mark Tower overlook buildings forming 
a complex that includes a sunken plaza 
used for tennis in the summer, skating in 
the winter. Continental Oil, Xerox, Tex- 
asgulf and General Signal are in High 
Ridge Park, which, with six modem 
buildings set on 40 acres of lawns and 
woodlands, is an archetypal corporate 
"campus." 

The effect of the headquarters migra¬ 
tion has shown up dramatically in real es¬ 
tate inflation. In downtown Stamford, of¬ 
fice space now rents at Manhat¬ 
tan rales; $17 to $23 a foot. 

Housing costs have soared, part¬ 
ly because so many moneyed 
people are looking for shelter 
and partly because real estate 
taxes are lower than in New 
York’s neighboring Westchester 
County. In Greenwich, a four- 
bedroom house that sold for 
$80,000 in 1968 goes for $200,- 
000 today. Rising housing costs 
are lessening the financial ad¬ 
vantages of working in Connect¬ 
icut. But they are still substantial 
because the Nutmeg State has 
no income tax, while New York 
has both state and city taxes; the 
state lax rate on incomes of more General Telephone and Electronics’ inverted pyramid 
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ample, has risen from 13% to 16%. Mi* 
norities account for a fifth of Stamford's 
population, and, says Champion Inter¬ 
national President Andrew Sigler; "We 
arc lined up twelve-deep to hire every 
black kid who gets out of high school.” 

A s the county fills up, it is developing 
, some of the problems that the compa¬ 
nies moved there to escape. Partly be¬ 
cause of rising traffic congestion, Green¬ 
wich has placed tight limits on how much 
land can be zoned for business use, and 
Darien has imposed a moratorium on 
commercial construction. 

Moves of big-company headquarters 
are steadily getting harder to arrange 
—and more expensive. Union 
Carbide went to Danbury part¬ 
ly because it could not find 
enough land at a reasonable 
price nearer New York City. 
The company expects to pay 
up to $40 million just in mov¬ 
ing expenses for the 3,250 em¬ 
ployees that it will transfer start¬ 
ing next year. Despite—or 
because of—its distance from 
New York, the company expects 
to find the Big Apple umbilical 
hard to cut The firm will spend 
$2 25 million for a pair of twelve- 
passenger Sikorsky S-76 helicop¬ 
ters to ferry executives to and 
from the New York airports and 
appointments in Manhattan. ■ 


American Thread Co. building features colonnade and decorative pool 
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Baby dallvered by caasarean section (left) and twins (right) Involved In the confusion at Haifa's Rambam Hospital In Israel 




Behavior 


A Maternity Ward Nightmare 

A switch of Israeli babies stirs sorrow and lawsuits 


li^olomon’s famous jutlgmenl," 

Z# sighed one attorney, "was easy 
compared with the complications of this 
case." True enough Solomon, after all. 
had to decide the rightful mother of only 
one baby in the biblical dispute between 
the two harlots Last week, after tw'o 
months of tearful, rending drama that riv¬ 
eted their entire nation, Israeli officials 
settled an even more tangled baby case 

The problem beg.»n last June at Hai¬ 
fa’s Rambam Hospital when two 21 -year- 
old women gave birth some 24 hours 
apart One had twin girls, the other a girl 
by caesarean section Two or three days 
later, one of the twins and the other baby 
girl were accidentally switched, apparent¬ 
ly by immigrant nurses who had trouble 
reading the Hebrew name tags An ob¬ 
servant supervisor quickly returned the 
babies to their correct mothers But the 
women were worried One complained 
that the baby given her did not kx>k fa¬ 
miliar, while the caesarean baby’s moth¬ 
er said that the baby she now had could 
not have been hers because it had marks 
indicating a normal birth, A doctor 
agreed, and there was a third switch 

Deeply embarrassed, the hospital or¬ 
dered several blood tests. But by the time 
the results were in. confirming that two 
of the three babies were still in the wrong 
arms, mothers and babies had already 
been home i’or six weeks The women de¬ 
manded more conclusive proof So out 
went a call to Dr Chaim Brautbar, a spe¬ 
cialist in immunogenetics. He promptly 
began tissue-typing ail the principals: ba¬ 
bies, parents and grandparents. In such 
tests, scientists search the blotxl for small 
snatches of cellular material and compare 
it in order to establish genetic links be¬ 
tween individuals. 

By now emotions were so high that 
even Brautbar's female lab technicians 
buret into tears when he announced that 


two babies were indeed in the wrong 
homes The scientific Solomon patiently 
explained the tests to the mothers with 
color charts, but they remained dis¬ 
traught Said one- "1 know you are log¬ 
ically right, but if I talk to you from the 
bottom of my heart, it's difficult for me 
to accept what you say.” Added the moth¬ 
er of the twins: “It sounds so easy going 
through a change, but only a mother 
knows the meaning of such a thing." 

At 1-30 am. that morning, an hour 
chosen to protect the anonymity of the 
deeply distressed families, the babies 
were switched for the fourth and final 
time. Now a government committee will 
try to answer a troubling question- Why 
haven’t Israeli hospitals taken to foot¬ 
printing babies at birth, a virtually fool¬ 
proof method of identification used in 
almost all advanced nations'.' ■ 

Bachelor Bu lge 

Britain has too many men 

W orld War I virtually wiped out a 
generation of British males The 
slaughter in the trenches claimed three- 
quarters of a million young Englishmen 
and helped produce the “spinster bulge’’ 
of the ’20s and '30s, when Britain had a 
surplus of nearly 2 million women, most 
of whom were never able to marry. 

By the late '40s, males had made a 
strong comeback and once again outnum¬ 
bered females But now, according to a de¬ 
mographic rept>ri, Britain is on the brink 
of a serious ‘bachelor bulge.’’ Tucked 
away in a few paragraphs of a 100-i»ge 
government study is startling information: 
in the 20- to 24-year age group, British 
males now outnumber females by 1.3 mil¬ 
lion to 789,000. In the prime marriage 
years, 20 to 34, the ratio is even more lop¬ 


sided. there are 800.000 extra males. For 
the rest of the century. w5men will hold 
the upper hand in the marriage mart. Says 
Government I3emographer Eugene Gre- 
benik: “Women wilt not have to be so wor¬ 
ried about being leA on the shelf because 
they will be in short supply.” 

Why the sudden shift' Nature pro¬ 
duces 5% to more boys than girls, ap¬ 
parently an evolutionary adjustment to 
the greater vulnerability of male babies 
to disease. 'Vet advances in medicine and 
hygiene now mean that more of these vul¬ 
nerable young males are surviving. Also, 
in the past generation. Britain has not 
been involved in any major wars Nor is 
there any longer a great empire to siphon 
off extra males. On the contrary, many 
males are coming in from the old colo¬ 
nies, even from underpopulated Australia, 
because opportunities are perceived to be 
greater in the mother country. 

One major consequence of the bulge: 
despite the traditional male preference for 
younger spouses, men are turning increas¬ 
ingly to older women, who still sharply 
outnumber men above the age of 45, Sig¬ 
nificantly. since 1964, the number of 
males marrying women older than them¬ 
selves has risen from 12?'< to 15%, and 
the trend is expected to continue The 
crunch should come in the mid-1980s, 
when the men born at the tail end of Brit¬ 
ain’s postwar baby boom begin looking 
for brides in the smaller pool of women 
born during the 1960s. That prospect wor¬ 
ries many population experts. They point 
out that a large surplus of males can bring 
increases in prostitution, homosexuality 
and serious crimes. In fact, most felonies 
are committed by young unmarried men. 

Some Britons think their countrymen 
will somehow manage to muddle through, 
as always, men might simply marry later 
and become more reluctant to divorce. In¬ 
deed, the unflappable London Times says 
that the surplus may well be a healthy 
sign. It editorialized recently; "A society 
that rears relative|j^ large numbers of 
these fragile males to maturity is by def; 
inition stable, peaceful and advanced in 
medical knowled^.*’ % 
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Are American s Being Z a ppe d? 

The microwave controversy generates demands for action 


R aymond V. Krabbenhoft, 54. of Sa¬ 
bin. Minn., has suffered three heart 
attacks and two strokes Although his 
r>arcnts are alive at 89 and 82, he has 
had severe cataracts removed, is sterile, 
and must take two dozen pills a day. 
His problems, he insists, stem from his 
two years as an Army radar repairman 
on Iwo Jima during World War II when 
he was so severely exposed to microwaves 
that his brown hair turned red Says he: 
"I was cooked. ” 

Krabbenhoft realizes he cannot re¬ 
verse his own serious ailments, but he 
wants others to be spared. At a conference 
sponsored by the Radar Victims Network 
in San Francisco last week, he and his fel¬ 
low “victims,” including Organization 
President Joseph Towne, met with doc¬ 
tors and lawyers to plot strategy for a na¬ 
tional campaign. They want the Govern¬ 
ment to take action against what they 
consider the growing danger from micro¬ 
wave radiation The U.S., said Los Ange¬ 
les Radiation Specialist Dr. John Mc¬ 
Laughlin. is one “giant microwave oven.” 

Such hyperbole aside, microwaves are 
indeed ubiquitous. Part of what physicists 
call the electromagnetic spectrum, they lie 
somewhere between conventional radio 
waves and infrared (heat) radiation in fre¬ 
quency and wave length. First widely used 
in radar during World War II, they are 
now generated by everything from tele¬ 
phone relay systems and television sta¬ 
tions to garage door openers, burglar 
alarms, emergency highway call boxes, 
diathermy machines and. of course, the 
kitchen "radar” range 

O ne of the earliest researchers to ex¬ 
press concern over microwaves was 
a New York ophthalmologist. Dr Milton 
Zaret, who warned more than a decade 
ago that even low-level exposure could 
produce a peculiar type of cataract, or 
clouding, on the rear surface of the lens. 
(The lens is especially vulnerable to mi¬ 
crowave “cooking" because it has no 
blood vessels to carry off heat.) In 1968 the 
Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare said that another organ was vul¬ 
nerable as well: the testes, because only 
slight temperature changes can affect the 
sperm-producing process. 

But it was not until 1972 that micro- 
waves became a public issue or concern. 
That year it was revealed that the Rus¬ 
sians had long been bombarding the 
American embassy in Moscow with mi¬ 
crowaves, presumably as part of elaborate 
jamming and bugging schemes. Investiga¬ 
tors claim to have found an unusually high 
incidence of cancer and blood disorders 
among embassy personnel, as well as a 
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number of birth defects in their offspring. 
A former Marine guard has filed for $1 75 
million in damages from the State and 
Navy departments for his severely retard¬ 
ed child Increasingly, people exposed to 
large amounts of microwave radiation, 
notably air trafhc controllers and radar 
operators, are seeking damages or disabil¬ 
ity payments from both the Government 
and private manufacturers. 

At present federal authorities recom¬ 
mend a microwave exposure limit of ten 
milliwatts ix:f sq. cm Hut. says Dr. Moris 
Shore, director of the Food and Drug Ad¬ 
ministration's Division for Biological F.f- 


Radar “victim” Jo^h _ _ 

It is one giant radar oven 

feels, even this level may be too high. He 
notes that researchers are now finding 
birth malformations, impaired learning 
and locomotive ability, and altered body 
chemistry in lab animals exposed within 
the Government's "safe" limits. 

Whether humans are similarly affect¬ 
ed is debatable In his popular and alarm¬ 
ing book. The Zapping of America, Paul 
Brodeur said that Soviet scientists found 
during studies in the 1950s that workers 
exposed to microwave radiation were 
complaining of headaches, eye pain, wea¬ 
riness, memory loss, and a host of other 



ailments. As a result, while bombarding 
the U.S. embassy with higher levels, the 
Soviets set a microwave limit for their 
own people of no more than ten mi¬ 
crowatts per sq. cm. a thousand times 
less than the U.S. standard. 

Yet many American researchers re¬ 
main unconvinced that there is any real 
danger Only recently a study by the Na¬ 
tional Academy of Sciences found that 
naval radar operators died no younger 
than their peers in other jote. The 
Environmental Protection Agency points 
out that 98'/< of the U.S population is 
exposed to less than one microwatt of 
microwave radiation at any one time 
Says State Department Biologist Herbert 
Pollack "rhe 'zapping of America’ is 
just a sensationalist charge." Perhaps so, 
but in an era of microwaves, their use 
obviously requires continued re.search 
and education ■ 


Tracking the 
Philly Killer 


Scientists find a lair for the 
Legionnaires’ disease bug 

F ew ailments in the history of epidem¬ 
ic diseases have been more baffling 
than the one that struck more than 200 
people during an American Legion con¬ 
vention in Philadelphia in 1976. Since 
then, disease detectives have isolated the 
bacterium-like organism that causes Le¬ 
gionnaires' disease But if this dangerous 
form of pneumonia, which is now suspect¬ 
ed of afflicting up to 45,000 people a year 
in the U S. alone and requires treatment 
with the antibiotic erythromycin, is ever 
to be fully undersUxxl, researchers must 
know where the as yet unnamed infect¬ 
ing agent usually lives and how it is trans¬ 
mitted to humans. 

Last week, after investigating a recent 
outbreak in Bloomington, Ind, which 
killed three people. Atlanta's Center for 
Disease Control announced a partial so¬ 
lution of that puzzle The organism, or 
one closely resembling it, was found in 
water from an air conditioning cooling 
tower atop the Indiana University Mct 
monal Union Hotel, where many of the 
victims had stayed, as well as in a nearby 
creek. The key to the discovery two new 
culture media sficcifically designed to fos¬ 
ter laboratory growth of the bug, which or¬ 
dinarily multiplies so slowly that it is ob¬ 
scured by other bacteria. 

Cfx.’ Lpidcmiologist David Fraser was 
unable to say how the microbe got into 
the water, one theory: it was carried there 
by particles of dust, possibly from nearby 
construction activity. But he did note en¬ 
couragingly that when antirust materials 
or algicidcs are added to the contaminated 
water, the organism perishes. ■ 
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Is Ple a Bar gainin g a C op-O ut? 

Critics say yes, hut efforts to ban it bring mixed results 


i deally anyone charged with a crime in 
the U.S is entitled to his day in court. 
The litany of ti.ghts is familiar: the state 
must prove guilt beyond a reasonable 
doubt, the accused has the right to be tried 
by a jury of his peers, and an impartial 
judge must carefully weigh the facts be¬ 
fore handing down a sentence. 

The reality, as anyone involved with 
criminal justice can attest to. is far dif¬ 
ferent In the vast majority of cases, the 
accused has no trial. His "day" in court 


trials would cause many courts to choice 
on overcrowded dockets. Chief Justice 
Warren Burger has said that even a 10% 
reduction in plea bargaining would dou¬ 
ble the number of trials 

Increasingly, however, the justifica¬ 
tion for plea bargaining as a necessary 
evil IS being questioned. Most observers 
agree that certain overburdened urban ju¬ 
risdictions would grind to a halt without 
it But in two fair-sued cities. Portland, 
Ore , and New Orleans, district attorneys 


doubt that district attorneys who grandly 
announce plea-bargain bans really en¬ 
force them. Still, it is difficult to under¬ 
stand why some jurisdictions manage to 
hold down plea bargaining, while others 
with comparable case loads bargain al¬ 
most every time. Critics like Harvard Law 
School Professor Alan Dershowitz argue 
that bargaining is often born not of ne¬ 
cessity but of "laziness”—or of judges 
competing for the cleanest docket, pros¬ 
ecutors aiming for high conviction rates 
or defense lawyers who find it more prof¬ 
itable to make quick deals than go through 
long trials. 

The most thoroughgoing—and thor¬ 
oughly studied—ban on plea bargaining 
went into effect in Alaska in August 1975. 


is the few minutes it takes him to 
plead guilty. "Here we have an 
elaborate jury trial system, and 
only 10% of the accused get to use 
it," says Colorado Law School 
Professor Albert H Alschuler 
"That’s like solving America’s 
transportation problems by giving 
10% Cadillacs and making the 
rest go barefoot." F-or most defen¬ 
dants, justice is done by way of a 
deal' a guilty plea in exchange for 
the promise of reduced charges or 
a lighter sentence. Bargains are 
generally struck with the prose¬ 
cutor; the judge usually rubber- 
stamps them. 

Plea bargaining is as widely 
criticized as it is prevalent. De¬ 
fendants claim they are railroaded 
Into abandoning their right to a 
fair trial by zealous prosecutors 
who "overcharge" them and then 
agree to reduce the charge in ex¬ 
change for a guilty plea The pub¬ 
lic. on the other hand, complains 
that criminal defendants get off 
XX) lightly. In plea bargaining, 
irmed robbery often becomes un- 
trmed robbery (this is known as 
‘swallowing the gun"), and bur¬ 
glaries by night miraculously be¬ 
rime the lesser crime of burglary 
jy day. 

Many lawyers and prosec u- 
ors defend plea bargaining as 
‘ffexible,’’ claiming that bargaining can 
hape the sentence to the individual de- 
endant. What is more, says Maricopa 
Ibunty (Ariz.) Attorney Charles Hyder, 
t is "the greatest weapon a prosecutor 
las. The prosecutor is in the driver’s seat. 
Jsually the defendant is not aware of any 
veaknesses in a case." 

The strongest argument for deal mak- 
ng, however, is sheer necessity. Approved 
f by Congress and the President’s Com- 
nission on Law Enforcement and Ad- 
ninistration of Justice, plea bargaining 
las been condoned by the U.S. Supreme 
Tourt as ‘essential” It is widely accept- 
d that without deals between the pros- 
:utor and the accused, time-consuming 
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Alaska ^omey General ^sst who banned plea bargainhv 

Fair sentences or just spinning the courthouse doors? 


claim that they have been able to get 
stiffer sentences without backlogging the 
court docket by cutting down on plea bar¬ 
gaining According to New Orleans Dis¬ 
trict Attorney Harry Connick, when he 
limited plea bargaining, the city’s crim¬ 
inal court judges complained that "they 
would have to spend a lot of time on the 
bench trying cases. My feeling was that 
they were getting paid full-time salaries, 
and they could damn well work full time.” 

In scattered jurisdictions around the 
country, other prosecutors and judges 
have also tried to reduce deal making. Re¬ 
sults are mixed: Boulder, Colo., for in¬ 
stance, reports trouble keeping up with 
its docket without trade-offs. And some 


A computer study released by the 
Alaska Judicial Council this sum¬ 
mer found that in'its first year, 
the ban was widely heeded by 
prosecutors. The result, longer 
sentences, as some hoped for, but 
no backlogs in criminal cases, as 
had been feared. In fact, such 
cases were disposed of faster after 
the ban went into effect (although, 

а, t the same time, a backlog be¬ 
gan to develop in civil cases) 

How did Alaska keep its 
courts from being swamped by 
criminal trials without the suppos¬ 
edly essential practice of plea bar¬ 
gaining'' Unlike urban courts al¬ 
ready streamlined to cope with 
heavy case loads. Alaska courts 
had sufficient slack to absorb 
more trials Efficiency techniques 
instituted 16 months before the 
ban continued to whittle down 
court delay More careful screen¬ 
ing out of weak cases also helped. 
But the mam reason Alaska’s 
courts could keep up is that de¬ 
fendants continued to plead guilty 
in droves. The percentage of ac¬ 
cused choosing to exercise their 
right to trial increased only from 

б. 7% to 9.6%. Why’? “Because de¬ 
fendants know they have nothing 
to gain by going to trial," says Ste¬ 
vens Clarke, a University of 
North Carolina professor of pub¬ 
lic law and government who monitored 
the study. Making a judge sit through sev¬ 
eral days of trial, especially if the defen¬ 
dant has perjured himself, can only bring 
down a harsher sentence than if the de¬ 
fendant had just pleaded guilty to begin 
with. “To me, that’s still plea bargaining," 
says Colorado’s Alschuler. "That's the 
loophole in the Alaska ban.” 

Another problem concerns the length 
of sentences. Alaska Attorney General 
Avrum Gross says his decision to abol¬ 
ish plea bargaining was strongly influ¬ 
enced by a 1975 ca^ in which a “vi¬ 
olent killer” plea-bargained a murder 
charge into manslaughter and was 
promptly released, since he had already 
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served 18 months while awaiting trial. 
Instead of violent criminals getting tough¬ 
er wntences untto the ben, only drag of¬ 
fenders and peof^ accused of mmpr {»op- 
erty crimes ended up going to jail, more 
frequently or for longer terms. “The ones 
who really got socked were the low-risk 
offenders,” says Clarke, “the ones with 
no prior record or whose crimes were 
ntX aggravated.” 

In short, acknowledged Clarke, the 
Alaska ban did not change the status quo 
all that much, and the merits of what it 
did change are open to debate. But the 
Alaska experience does underscore a 
blimt reality of criminal justice. As Chi¬ 
cago Law School Dean Norval Morris 
puts it, “Most defendants plead guilty be¬ 
cause they are guilty.” And if that is so, 
say Morris and others, perhaps the real 
question is not so much whether plea bar- 

gaming deprives the accused of his right 
to a jury trial, but whethel he gets a fair 
and rational sentence. 

Presumably, judges should decide sen- 
m tences. “After all, they are the im¬ 
partial figures in the System," says Yale 
Law School Professor Abraham Gold¬ 
stein. But in plea bargaining it is gener¬ 
ally (he prosecutor and not the judge who 
in effect decides whether and for how long 
a defendant is going to jail. Indeed. Amer¬ 
ican Bar Association standards forbid 
judges to participate in bargaining, be¬ 
cause the defendant would feel coerced 
to accept the judge’s recommendation. 
Whether judges do participate varies from 
jurisdiction to jurisdiction. Often, says Al- 
schuler, they do it implicitly, with veiled 
threats, cajolery, hints, mxls and winks. 

Reformers like Alschuler and Morris 
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think that judges should be involved in 
plea bargaining. Rather than prosecutors 
making deals based on a “rap sheet" and 
an arrest report, negotiations should be 
done out in the open, with the defendant 
present and with more thorough pre- 
sentcnce investigation. Others question 
whether judges are any less arbitrary than 
prosecutors and look to mandatory sen¬ 
tences fixed by legislatures as the answer. 

No matter who decides sentencing, 
says Richard Kuh, former New York 
County D.A., the focus of plea bargain¬ 
ing should not be on "spinning the re¬ 
volving doors of the courthouse" It should 
be on “the defendant's rehabilitation or 
the public's protection.” Says Chicago 
Law School Professor Franklin Zimring: 
“Because of plea bargaining, 1 guess we 
can say. Gee, the trains run on lime.' But 
do we like where they're going?” ■ 


Press 


Mixed Motives 

Timeswan Farber under fire 

W hen New York Times Reporter My¬ 
ron Farber, 40. was tos^ into a 
New Jersey Jail two and a half weeks ago 
for refusing to give his notes to a trial 
judge, the issue seemed reasonably clear- 
cut. As of last week, it proved to be 
anything but. 

It was Farber’s digging that led to the 
multiple-murder indictment of Dr. Ma¬ 
rio Jascalevich. who is charged with in¬ 
jecting lethal doses of the muscle rela.x- 
ant curare into three patients in a small 
suburban New Jersey hospital during 
1965-66. The doctor’s defense lawyer de¬ 
manded to see Farber's notes, but Farber 
refbsed, citing the First Amendment and 
a New Jersey “shield” law that allows re¬ 
porters the privilege of keeping their 
sources confidential. A New Jersey judge 
asked to see the notes in private, and Far¬ 
ber still refused. Off to jail he went, cited 
for contempt. 

The Times backed “Our Man in Jail” 
all the way. paying heavy lines and pro- 
’ viding counsel. Papers across the country 
rallied around, insisting that if reporters 
were forced to reveal their sources, news 
gathering would be impaired. Meanwhile, 
Farber's lawyers tried manifold appeals 
to New Jersey courts, to the U.S. Supreme 
Court, and finally to a federal court in 
Newark, N.J., seeki^ a writ of habeas 
corpus (for unlawfiil imprisomnent) to get 
Farber released. 

Then, last week. Federal Judge Fred¬ 
erick Lacey tore into Farber, accusing 
him of harboring mixed motives. Far¬ 
ber, it turns out. is writing a book about 
the Jascalevich case and has been given 
a $75,000 advance by Doubleday. his 
pubfiajto. Charging that Fhrbar has a 



Reporter Farber behind bars In New Jersey 


Boos in newsroom, barbs from the judge. 

financial stake in seeing Jascalevich con¬ 
victed, Lacey declared: “This is a sorry 
spectacle of a reporter who purported to 
stand on his reporter’s privilege when in 
fact he was standing on an altar of greed.” 
How can Farber justify revealing infor¬ 
mation to a publisher for profit, demand¬ 
ed the judge, but not to a court when a 
man's life is at stake? James Goodale. 
the Times’s counsel, sharply criticized 
Lacey for making the book an issue when 
it was “absolutely, totally irrelevant” to 
the reason why Farber's lawyers had 
asked for the writ—simply, to get Far¬ 
ber released until a court decides the mer¬ 
its of his claim. Nonetheless, fearing a 
subpoena for the book and yet another 
contempt citation if Farber refused to 
turn over his manuscript, the lawyers 


hastily withdrew their habeas petition. 

Farber maintains that he has not re¬ 
vealed the identity of any confidential 
sources to his publisher (or anyone else). 
He also believes that the manuscript, like 
his notes, should be privileged. Arguing 
that the book is simply a red herring. Eu¬ 
gene Scheiman, one of his lawyers, insist¬ 
ed; “Authors have First Amendment 
rights. Woodward and Bernstein were not 
required to turn over their manuscripts. 
No one would argue that they would have 
to reveal the identity of Deep Throat.” 

With the issues becoming tangled, 
Farber and the Times last week seemed 
to be losing friends even in the press. 
Washington Post Columnist Haynes 
Johnson wrote “All those high-sounding 
statements about journalistic integrity 
and courageously protecting news sources 
in defense of the Constitution now appear 
compromised.” Warned former Wall 
Street Journal Editor Vermont Royster; 
"Not the least of the risks we run in rais¬ 
ing the banner of the First Amendment 
on every occasion is of appearing arrogant 
to the people." 

C hoosing discretion over valor, Farber 
and his paper finally decided to hand 
over the manuscript to Judge William Ar¬ 
nold. who IS trying the Jascalevich case. 
Arnold accepted the book, commenting 
that It might make “interesting reading.” 
Surprisingly. Jascalevich's attorney. Ray¬ 
mond Brown, initially objected to Farber's 
offer, saying that he is after the notes, not 
the Kxik. But some wonder about his mo¬ 
tives as well It has been suggested that 
Brown does not really want to see Farber’s 
notes, knowing that they are actually use¬ 
less to his case Hejust wants Farber to re¬ 
fuse to turn them over on First Amend¬ 
ment grounds so that if Jascalevich is 
convicted, he can claim an unfair trial 
on appeal. « 





Vida Bhw, raady to tiro; Dodgars’ Ron Coy sliding Into second; Pttchor Don Sutton foHows through on a cwvo ball 


and Dodg ers Tangle Aga in 

In California an old rivalry gets a new lease on life 


A laugher. A choker A squeaker. A 
heart stopper. The four-game senes 
in Los Angeles’ Dodger Stadium had ev¬ 
erything a baseball fan could hope for. It 
was high August, but the lead in the Na¬ 
tional League West had changed hands 
twice in four days It was high August, 
but the teams sweating it out from game 
to game were not just the plump, lordly 
Dodgers and the once mighty Cuicinnati 
Reds. For San Francisco has risen from 
the dead, and to Giant fans, at least, sweet 
are the uses of resurrection. 

After six baleful, bitter years, a full 
16 seasons after Willie Mays & Co. 
brouf^t them their first West Coast pen¬ 
nant in 1962, the Giants for most of 1978 
have been leading the league in a ding- 
dong race. Giant fans, regarded as an en¬ 
dangered species likely to be spotted only 
on beaches, at discos and in therapy 
groups, are flocking to Candlestick Park, 
breaking all attendance records (1.3 mil¬ 
lion, nearly doubled since last year). Now 
they dance in the stadium after victory, 
howl for Dodger blood and scream their 
affection for a new-found love. Pitcher 
Vida Blue. ”Bloo' Bloo! Bloo!" 

The original Dodger-Giant rivalry 
goes back a lifetime, to New York City, 
the shadow of Coogan's Bluff and the 
baseball shades that still haunt Flatbush 
Avenue. But the reborn Giants seem to 
be rekindling their old rivalry with the 
Dodgers. They are a hungry, young team 



SanFrawdace’sKiieppef wMidethigliw 

Hot words, cold beer and shouts "Blooo. 


with a scrambling, come-from-behind 
style that disarms fans and ages manag¬ 
ers unmercifully. So far this year the Gi¬ 
ants have gone into extra innings 16 times 
and have won 34 of their 70 victories by 
a single run. 

Last week's shootout showed them at 
their scrappy worst and best. In the 
first game the fai-bai Dodgers (with a 
team average of 261. second in the league) 
simply blew Blue out of the box and fin¬ 
ished with 16 hits In the second the Gi¬ 
ants lc»t by only one run when Billie Jean 
King s kid brother, Randy Moftilt, reliev¬ 
ing with the bases loaded, walked Los An¬ 
geles Centerfielder Bill North to give the 
Dodgers the league lead for the first time 
since May. Then the Giants fought back, 
winning a one-run game with a home run 
from Second Baseman Bill Madlock, a 
Dodger nemesis (he has a 342 career av¬ 
erage against Los Angeles). The fourth 
game went into extra innings. The Gi¬ 
ants stayed alive on a hit by aging Su¬ 
perstar Willie McCovey. indestructible 
and still explosive at 40, and carried to 
victory and a renewed fingernail grip on 
first place by a brand new hero, 22-year- 
old Born-Again Christian Rightfielder 
Jack Clark. Said Clark, after singling 
home the winning run in the eleventh in¬ 
ning; ‘This was to prove to the Dodgers 
and the rest of the league that we're 
for real.” 

The Giant players celebrated this vic¬ 
tory as if it had brought them a pennant, 
and fans began freqJly invoicing the mem¬ 
ory ofsuch miracle teams as the 1969 Mets 
and the 1950 Philadelphia Phillies, But 
the resurgent Giants are far from ntimp* 
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pennant with a notably low team lotting 
average of .242. The Giants are not great 
hitters either. McCovey. for example, 
though useful in the clutches, is currently 
batting at .226. But the Giant team av¬ 
erage is rising and has now reached a re¬ 
spectable .253. Moreover, they have good 
10 great pitching, fine fielding and super 
hustle, most of it assembled through a mix 
of purchases, trades and risky farm-club 
promotions by Owner Bob Lurie, who 
bought the club in 1976. 

His essential coup was a seven-play¬ 
er swap that brought Star Lefthander 
Vida Blue and his bla 2 ing fastball across 
the Bay from Oakland, after three other 
teams had unsuccessfully tried to get him. 
Blue has a l6-and-6 record so far with an 
FRA of 2.65. Freed at last from the slough 
of despond into which Oakland Owner 
Charlie Finley's hostile machinations cast 
him. Blue has been playing and pitching 
with sheer joy—and a fastball still clocked 
at around 95 m.p h He stands beside the 
dugout leading the fans in cheering for 
other Giants. He has been known to wipe 
off wet bats for his teammates after a rain. 
He just may bring the pennant to San 
Francisco, win the Cy Young Award and 
be voted Most Valuable Player “If you 
ask about our success.” says Giant Man¬ 
ager Joe Altobelli, "I could point my fin¬ 
ger at him and say. There it is.' " 

W hen Blue is blazing, the Giants can 
afford not to worry loo much about 
an average-run production per game or 
two. Nor IS there much sweat when tall 
Righthander Ed Halicki (6 and 6. 2.72 
ERA) and hard-throwing Lefty Bob Knep- 
per (12 and 9,2 87 era) arc on the mound, j 








Veteran Willie McCovey folloa^ a hit 

Indestructible at 40, hut .still expto.sive 


an effervescence that eviikcs memories of 
the young Willie Mays 

An all-eaglet outfield may not be the 
most reliable form of transportation to 
carry the Giants to the pennant. During 
a hot stretch drive, esfiecially against re- 


Like the bulk of the pitching staff, the ! Icntless veterans, they have been known 


rest of the Giant team is made up of new to flutter dangerously, not to say grow flus- Bench 

and mostly young players, steadied and tered, under stress. The Dodgers are such Last yt 

reassured by a brilliant veteran The an enemy. Though they have thus far ing thi 

veteran is McCovey. the only Giant play- stumbled along, beset by injuries, they are arounc 

ing for the team when it won in 1962, a still at or near the top. an established team Rose's 

man who has now hit 504 home _ 

runs (twelfth place on the all- 
time home-run list). McCovey 
gives younger players confi¬ 
dence and generates game¬ 
winning hits, 13 so far. 60 RBis 
and eleven homers. Manager 
Altobelli describes McCovey 
among the young as an eagle 
offering example and protec¬ 
tion to eaglets. Though some¬ 
what. well, high flown, the 
comparison makes sense, espe¬ 
cially as some of the eaglets are 
flying pretty high. The Giant 
outfield consists of a trio of 
speedsters 25 or under. In his 
third season, Clark, 22. a prod¬ 
uct of the Giant farm system, 
set a team record by hitting 
safely in 26 straight games. 

Larry Herndon, the most ag¬ 
ile of the three, can rifle a run¬ 
ner out at the plate from cen- 
terfield. Terry Whitfield sprays 

hitt to alt fieWs, is betting .304, Secern! BasumiMadteck is aMtome as Carveybfalcs u p double play 
^ea^giyi tiie bnm with Celebrating a squeaky victory as If it had brought them a pennant. 


of stars of leaving ahybody in 

the dust. 

Pitcher Don Sutton struggled 
with his control at the start of 
the season, yet he has won 
twelve games, against nine 
losses, mixing up curves and 
fastballs that leave batters 
fuming. First Baseman Steve Garvey, 
ramnxl straight in the batter’s box. the 
Jock Armstrong of baseball, has had 
that regular Garvey year: M.V.P, in the 
All-Star game, hitting .289, with 84 runs 
batted in. Rightfielder Reggie Smith, who 
has been alternately brooding or brilliant 
in the past for Boston and St Louis, is 
now a happily artful Dodger. He has a tre¬ 
mendous arm. a pulverizing bat and looks 
like the best rightfielder in the league. Hot 
Reggie has been at least one reason why ^ 
the Dodgers have drawn so well. This year 
they are almost assured of being the first 
team in baseball to top the 3 million mark 
for a season 

Regardless of big attendance. Man¬ 
ager Tommy Lasorda, whose office walls 
are hung with pictures of such pals as 
Frank Sinatra and Comedian Don Rick¬ 
ies, sees no humor in being in a virtual 
tie for first place. Without the early sea¬ 
son injuries, which are now mostly be¬ 
hind them, he feels sure the Dodgers 
would be soaring. Mildly but logically, 
Lasorda points to the fact “You can't 
have two out of eight starters out and 
not be hurt ' 

Not far off, loo, lurks the big shadow 
of the creaky but still powerful Big Red 
Machine in Cincinnati. The Reds have 
hung light all season despite a below par 
year from one of basetalTs alltimc great 
pitchers, Tom Scaver, and injuries to for¬ 
mer MV.Ps. such as Catcher Johnny 
Bench and Second Baseman Joe Morgan. 
Last year’s M.V.P., George Foster, is lead¬ 
ing the league in RBis. The hottest news 
around Cincinnati lately has been Pete 
Rose's 44-game hitting streak, one of the 
major reasons why the Reds 
have clung so close to the lead. 

If Seaver should get back to 
form and Morgan and Bench 
revive, the Reds could roll right 
past everyone again. After the 
Dodger-Giant free-for-all was 
over. Cincinnati was only l!^ 
games off the pace 

Whether the young Giants 
are the team of destiny that 
their fans have so proudly and 
perhaps prematurely hailed re¬ 
mains to be seen What they 
have surely done is to give a 
fierce rivalry a new lease on 
life in California, Since the Gi¬ 
ants are young and fast, they 
are likely to be going at the 
Dodgers full tilt for years. 
However the wrenching, gruel¬ 
ing pennant drive turns out, 
there are plenty of brush-'em- 
back pitches, spikes-high slides 
into second, empty-the-dugout 
y?.6??L_ confrontations and plain, hard 
mnant. baseball ahead. ■ 










The Muppets Make the Bis Move 


Even now they are closing in on Tinsel Town 


Puiipetom’ Jim Henson 


The seen I An amiable 
frog enters the El Sleezo Cafi 
and perches at the bar A thug 
who looks amazingly like a 
malevolent Kojak starts eye¬ 
balling him The creature, a 
popeyed Candtde named Ker- 
mit the Frog, had just hopped 
in for a quick one ett route to 
Hollywood, but now Madeline 
Kahn, slinking alongside him. 
coos "Buy me a drink, sail¬ 
or?" Soon Kermit the Frog 
finds himself arguing with 
Telly Savalas about warts. Be¬ 
hind them a sinister crew of 
rogues are tearing up the place. This is 
clearly no club for an honest frog; the menu 
even features fi-ench fried fwg's legs. 

W eird kiddie cinema? An outtake 
from National Lampoon 's Animal 
House? Nothing of the sort. It s just the 
Muppets. the world s most popular tele¬ 
vision stars, making their first movie—an 
$8 million comedy called simply The 
Muppet Movie. The film is a “road" epic 
about the puppet gang’s penlous trek from 
the Deep South to Hollywood. 

They have plenty of help from some 
very well known human friends. “My kids 
gave me a proposition I couldn't resist 
—do it or else." says Telly Savalas of his 
cameo as the barroom brawler who is in¬ 
tolerant of warts Other humanoid nota¬ 
bles in the cast are Orson Welles. Bob 
Hope, Richard Pryor and Dom DeLuise. 
But to the Muppets' 235 million world¬ 
wide fans, the real heros of all this sil¬ 
liness are sensitive Kermit the Frog; his 
friend Fozr.ie, the stumbling bear; Miss 



Piggy, the porcine blonde 
caught achingly between 
show-biz ambition and true 
love; and a star-struck turkey, 
Oonzo the Great. 

‘ There's a void in the mo¬ 
tion picture world for ... 
whatever this is,” smiles the 
movie’s Executive Producer 
Martin Starger, U.S. repre¬ 
sentative of British Producer 
Sir Lew Grade Just what it 
will be is hard to pin down: 
maybe something like Punch 
and Judy done according to 
Mad Magazine. 

The movie is being shot in Georgia 
and California without any animated ef¬ 
fects. Beyond the clever scenes and imag¬ 
inative facial sculpting, its success de¬ 
pends on a proud and well-paid crew of 
20 invisible performers who are the real 
actors The Muppeteers must crouch un¬ 
comfortably below the set’s surface with 
their Muppel-covercd arms stretched 
painfully skyward, as they stare into re¬ 
verse-image video monitors to sec what 
their arms and fingers are doing. “Think 
of dancing, which is a physical extension 
of internal feelings," explains Muppeteer 
Jerry Nelson, 44. ’“In a smaller way, push¬ 
ing creative energy through your arm into 
the puppet is the same thing." 

The human actors are mildly envi¬ 
ous. “Those puppets get acting moments 
that most actors never have." observes 
Austin Pendleton who plays the movie’s 
softhearted villain. Director James IKid 
Blue) Frawley has already sus¬ 
pended disbelief. Says he: "My work 
with Kermit the Frog is as specific 
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Can it be thata detenrent leaves a better Rim than this? 


as it would be with Bobby Redford." 

The master manipulator ia Muji^t 
Founder Jim Henson, 41, who introduced 
his creatures 21 years ago as Sam and 
Friends on local television in Washington. 
Henson was a University of Maryland 
freshman at the time. By graduation, he 
had made enough money letting his Mup¬ 
pets shill for T'V commercials so that he 
could arrive to pick up his diploma in a 
Rolls-Royce. The Muppets traveled to 
New York next for dates on the Ed Sul¬ 
livan Show. Jane Nebel. a Sam and 
Friends partner, had by now become Jane 
Henson; and Frank Oz, a journalism stu¬ 
dent from San Francisco, had joined up 
to create Fozzie the Bear and then Miss 
Piggy. Other Muppets (the term is a cross 
between a hand puppet and a marionette) 
were born throu^ the years according to 
need and inspiration. 

In 1970 Henson’s creations took the 
U.S. by storm as the puppets on Sesame 
Street. Then three years ago Sir Lew 
Grade decided to back a worldwide syn¬ 
dicated show featuring Kermit the Frog 
asM.C With 156 out¬ 
lets in the U.S. 
and 106 overseas, it is 
the most popular 
first-run TV show 
internationally. Hen¬ 
son still picks the 
translators meticu¬ 
lously for their ability 
to mimic the English- 
speaking characters. 

This week Hen¬ 
son will not be do¬ 
ing anything like 
auditioning Japanese KeniiR the Frog 
Gonzos. He will be 
over his head in swamp water, encased 
in an aluminum tank that is equipped with 
a video monitor and earphones. Through 
rubber arms on the top of the casing. Hen¬ 
son will be guiding Kermit the Frog as 
he sits on a log playing his banjo. Dom De¬ 
Luise, a Hollywood agent, sloshes into 
view, lost on a fishing trip. Kermit the 
Frog spots an ad in Dorn’s copy of Va- 
riety announcing auditions for “frogs 
wishing to become rich and famous.” He 
sets off and, in true road picture tradi- 
timi, picks up Fozzie, Miss Piggy and 
Oonzo along the way. 

Work on film forces subtle, close-up 
shooting. A half-inch of movement can 
spoil a sequence. (For one scene, a room- 
ftil of Muppets must be in motion, restless¬ 
ly sitting through a preview of the movie, 
^ys one: 'T’ve seen a detergent that 
leaves better film than this.”) StiU Henson 
runs a happy set. Edgar Bergen, 75, who 
does a bit with Charlie M^arthy, be¬ 
lieves that the Mup^ts “have given pup¬ 
petry a new dim^on. It’s awftiUy go^ 
theat«.” But Corll^ Steve Mtfthi best ex‘> 
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SuzjMM Rand and John Montoith bacfcat^a at tfio off-Broadway Theater Eatt 


Telep ath ic Wit 

Tonight they improvise 

P aint their names on a solid oak door 
and they could be a Wall Street law 
firm: Monteith & Rand. Put them on a 
busy street and they would scarcely Ije no¬ 
ticed; John Monteith, 29. looks like a 
cheery ad salesman; Suzanne Rand. 28. 
looks like a Cybill Shepherd with facial 
expressions. But drop them on a stage 
—any stage anywhere—and Monteith & 
Rand are the funniest, most inventive 
comedy team to come along in years, re¬ 
calling the days of Nichols and May. 

They started out with the Proposition 
Troupe in Cambridge, Mass., and for the 
past six months have been convulsing au¬ 
diences at half a dozen Manhattan cab¬ 
arets. For several weeks they have been 
at the off-Broadway Theater East, and 
next month will be in Washington, per¬ 


forming for President Carter and 1.000 
other assorted Democrats at a giant par¬ 
ty fund raiser in the Washington Hilton. 
In October, assuming they have not con¬ 
quered the world, Monteith & Rand will 
probably be on Broadway, where the Shu- 
bert Organization has already offered 
them the Booth Theater. 

Their specialty is surprise, and they 
delight in what might be called ambush 
humor: make them laugh when they least 
expect it. In one skit, Suzanne, a very leg¬ 
gy blonde, sits down at a bar and orders 
a gimlet. Monty, pretending he is gay, per¬ 
suades her that he is now ready to try 
women, all but writing a sonnet to the fe¬ 
male sex. Finally she gives in "You 
should try a woman,” she says "In fact,” 
she adds before rushing away. “I’m go¬ 
ing to do the same thing," 

With few exceptions, the skits are 
marvelously funny, but Monteith & Rand 
show their real talent in improvisation. 
They ask the crowd to supply a setting 


■ami To JiiN* Mxoti OaMiiMMr, 30, young'- 
er daughter of former President Richard 
Nixon, and PenldElee ig i e w r , 30,grandson 
of late President Dwight Eisenhower: a 
daughter, their first child; in San Clemen¬ 
te, Calif. Name; Jaenia. 

DCD. Pad vu Phv T7, China's emb' Roman 
Catholic Cardinal; of a heart attack; in 
Rome, where he bad gone to participate 
in 'file Vatican conidave that will ei^ a 
successor to Pope Paul VI,, After the Chi¬ 
nese Cathohe Church was shattered m 
1949 by the Communists, the towering Yu 
Pin (6'ft. 3 in.) was ord(^ hit Pt^ Pius 
Xn (0 atandoii Ids diocese of htenking 
Ibf tlw UJ., and anaoondesmad to death 
inahaantiB by the Commiiinists. 



M ilestones _ 

practical jokes; in Seattle. Trained in the 
classics, Venuti played second vialin in 
the Philadelphia Orchestra but lon^ to 
’ improvise. He played with Dance Band 
Leaders Jean Goldkette and Paul White- 
man; teamed up with Guitarist Eddie 
Lang to make hundreds of idmage jazz re- 
ccatlings and then formed his own bend. 
An energetic performer who worked high 
jinks with his bow to play four strings at 
once, Venuti enjtqvd a renaissance in the 
^t decade and was still performing in 
jazz spots last spring. 

OCATHKVBMJeikJaniMfBtoiMC^^ 

suooessftil, OGsebral Anmrican novelist 
s^Qse Ouard tf tkmor, the story of a 
young World War TI general fac^ with 
a pn^fom of racial ditertmination, won 
« Pi^z»r Prfoa fas 19M; of oneunuMiia; 
^ Aftg. ift, in Stuart, Al^ his first 

Cosens 


and a eoupfo sentences, ahd fii^ d^t 
the test. One night last week, for exam-- 
pie, the audience put them in Moscow, or- ; 
deted them to begin the scene with a 
meaningless sentence, “He who hesitates 
laughs last,’’ and while they were at it 
work in a reference to Christina Onassis. 
There was a second’s hesitation while two 
very fast computers scanned the possibil¬ 
ities, and Monty started muttering, “He 
who hesitates laughs last,” in a thick Rus¬ 
sian accent. “No, no,” Suzanne, as Chris¬ 
tina Onassis. gently explained, he had it 
wrong—but never mind: “I can buy you 
the best course Berlitz has to offer.” “Have 
we been to Berlitz?” Monty, playing 
Christina's latest husband. Sergei Kauzov, 
asks plaintively. “No, that’s Berlin,” 
she answers. 

Another lime the audience dumped 
them in the Garden of Eden, where Su¬ 
zanne was soon gobbling an apple. “For¬ 
bidden fruit'” shrieked Monty. “What do 
you think the FDA's for but to warn you 
off stuff like that? Next thing we know, 
you’ll be smoking. " He added: “We've got 
a good landlord, and we've messed the 
place up We probably have the best gar¬ 
den apartment in town." 

They feed lines to each other with 
the smooth telepathy of an old married 
couple, but in fact their only relationship 
is professional. He grew up in Phila¬ 
delphia and wanted to be a song-and- 
dance man: she was raised in a suburb 
of Chicago and wanted to sing in cab¬ 
arets. When they met at the Proposition 
in Cambridge, however, they knew they 
had something else going. “We thought, 
‘Wouldn't we be great onstage?’ ” says 
Suzanne. ' ‘We make each other laugh 
so.’ ■■ They .started working “semistead- 
ily,” as they put it, two years ago, and 
this year became a permanent team, am¬ 
persand and all Audiences are now join¬ 
ing in their laughter. That kind of light 
humor called improvisation, which died 
out in the dark days of the late ’60s, is 
back, as welcome as ever. — GerMdmtw 


dropped out of Harvard, wrote om 
novel, then marmd a New Yoiic> IHMarjf-, 
agent and settled into a life of seclusio^:; 
and uniamittinf hard work. In the 
books that he flnhknted aaiafk < 

vision of life, and sometimes a ctfoical| 
view of love, against meticulouriy 
searched profeasimial backdrops. I9|l^ 
Last Adam (1933> was about a doeUfi^l 
Men and Brethren (1934) waa afitfot 
minister: The Jtm and the 
and By Love Possessed (19571'abOiiit 
yen. CoKzens'i^ots are seamkw and 
pelling, his protagonists uimkhwiitic.cpi^ 
lervative and admirable their mattu^:;; 
and setf-dfedpline and for doing the 
they can with whM they have- ’'I w 
thens.” he once said, “except fogt pediWj 
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L ightning urui-k two young men visiting Sequoia National 
Park in 19/5. killing one and damaging the other’s nervous 
system The tiagedy would seem to be an ugly triumph of mis¬ 
creant weather and bad luck, yet a pending lawsuit against the 
National Park .Service demands “no less than a million” for the 
disabled survivor and $1,606,645 for his late companion’s fam¬ 
ily. The plaintiffs’ argument; the park management negligently 
failed to warn the victims against standing where lightning might 
strike Ihe most ama/ing thing about the plaintiffs’ position is 
that It IS not at all unusual. 

Today any mishap, no matter how fluky, can wind up in 
court. Take the case of the woman who collected $50,000 dam¬ 
ages from San Francisco with the contention that her fall against 

a pole m a runaway cable car transformed ____ 

her into a nymphomaniac. Or the pedes- ^ ~ ^ 

than who. as she crc>ssed Chicago’s Sears \ I LL SUE | 
Tower pla/a, suffered a broken jaw when f I’lL «tiCl 
the wind toppled her against a guard rail v * • 

She recently filed a $250,000 suit against ) - Z 

the architects and manager of the build- iy 

ing. Her argument, the structure’s design 
increased wind velocities in the area, \ 

moreover, the management was negligent < 

in failing, in a period of hazardous winds, ' 

to prohibit her from crossing the plaza. j 

The attitude that gave rise to these 
suits is showing itself more and more 
wherever Americans venture risks That 4 

means everywhere because the world re- 
mains strewn with invisible banana peels 
and eldritch hazards. "People now feel & A 

they have the right to legal redress if any- _ 
one or anything imposes upon them and — * 
interferes with their ability to enjoy life. ” ~ - 

says Chicago Lawyer Philip Corboy, 
whose firm is prosecuting the case against Scars This ’’I'm en¬ 
titled” spirit is spreading so that it is time to wonder- Is there 
any limit at all to the world’s liability for an individual’s risk’^ 
Can there be a really risk-free society'' 

Humans, true, have tried to evade or minimize risk ever 
since man first ducked into a cave to elude the saberttxith. An¬ 
cient Babylonia invented marine insurance, but notoriously li¬ 
tigious Americans have always wanted more than mere insur¬ 
ance. As soon as the automobile became popular, the motoring 
public began to develop what San Ixancisco Liability Lawyer 
Scott Conley calls the belief that “there must be a pot of gold at 
the end of every whiplash ’ Now the old litigious spirit has be¬ 
come almost a reflex. Malpractice suits against doctors are ep¬ 
idemic The volume of damage suits, doubling in some juris¬ 
dictions in the past ten to 15 years, has been increasing five 
times as fast as the population in bellwether California 

I t is the avant-garde of the litigant spirit that is most un¬ 
settling. If one can blame the Government for a lightning 
strike and a corporation for a wind gust, it is easy to imagine 
tracking almost any mishap to some distant agency. Should own¬ 
ers of property on which there is a public passageway prohibit 
barefoot pedestrians or else assume liability for every stubbed 
toe? Must the manufacturer of a knife clearly label it as dan¬ 
gerous or else be vulnerable to damages for a kitchen worker’s 
sliced finger? Could the designer of a dam be blamed if a vol¬ 
untary swimmer drowned in a lake thus created? 

The sue-if-possibie attitude seems oddest when it crops up 
among those who freely—and deliberately—take risks. Surely 
the thrill of skiipg is provided partly by the possibility of a spill. 




Just as certainly, the wilderness camper who beds down in griz¬ 
zly-bear country is not expecting wall-to-wall safety. "Vet skiers 
who fall have tried to hold slope owners liable for their iiyuries 
(a verdict awarding $1.5 million to a Vermont skier was upheld 
by the State Supreme Court), and outdoorsmen who camp in 
the vicinity of Yellowstone National Park’s bears are, when at¬ 
tacked, trying to lay the rap on the Park Service. A camper re¬ 
ceived leg wounds from one of the bears against which the park 
constantly warns with signs, brochures and general publicity; 
the victim argued that the Park Service was negligent not to 
warn more sternly, more thoroughly, more precisely. The Gov¬ 
ernment won that case, but an $87,417 judgment to another vic- 
ttm. who had been illegally camping in the park, was set aside 
LARnv rOR TiuE only on appeal. • 

■y •• j The increased tendency of injured 

) parties to sue somebody—anybody—has 

S several roots Gnc is a heightened public 

J -1 awareness that government agencies, pri- 

vate companies and individuals are vul- 
{ nerable to lawsuits, and that juries too 
F' I ~ L ^ overly generous. The publicity 

: given to big awards awakens greed. Says 

Colorado State .Senator Ray Kogovsek; 

^ ’People read about these enormous set- 

j nC , tlemenls and they think, ‘If this person 
I? 'Us 8°! St) much, maybe I have a right to that 

much too.’ ” Years of activist consumer- 
, *sm have also made people more alert to 
possible claims against institutional 
America The act of suing, in short, has 
become less personal, and when the de- 
fendant is an institution, people do not 
Sfi* suppose anybody is getting hurt. But as 

high insurance rales and doctors' bills at¬ 
test, a damage payment that hurts nobody 
IS as rare as a truly free lunch. 

The modern welfare state is a monument to man’s flight 
from risk Yet even its considerable list of assurances—against 
unemployment, disability, blindness, lost bank funds, starvation 
—amounts to only a fraction of the protections available to 
Americans Courts in California have held not only barkeeps 
but party hosts liable for injuries caused by drunken customers 
or guests In the light of an abundance of other social cautions, 
one can almost imagine that the Oklahoma legislator was se¬ 
rious in proposing the bill, happily defeated last winter, that 
would have required a woman to obtain a written agreement as 
a legal precondition for sexual intercourse. 

In both its public and private spheres, the nation is rightly 
acting to reduce many of the risks that people have no choice 
but to hazard—on the road, in factories, in the natural envi¬ 
ronment. even in the field of speculative finance. But plainly, 
the spreading eagerness to avoid all risks and to find culprits 
for all injuries Is going too far. The attitude rests on a refusal to 
to accept fate or personal folly as the real source of many of 
life's bumps, (t is as if society is beset by the utopian dream of a 
world that is free, if not of risks, then of all individual respon¬ 
sibility for those taken and lost. 

The sort of world in which some vague higher authority is ex¬ 
pected to prohibit individuals from going any place where they 
might get blown by the wind or struck by lightning would be a 
world bereft of true freedom. If it could be contrived, such a 
world would be fraught with severe risks*for the human spirit. 
For, as Psychologist William James said at the turn of the cen¬ 
tury: “It is only by risking our persons from one hour to an¬ 
other that wc live at all.” — ; 
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The Ne w Wheels 

Roller-skating takes off 

E very weekday morning. Mechanical 
Engineer John Buchan. 23. dresses 
neatly in a suit and tie and roller-skates 
seven miles across San Francisco to his of¬ 
fice. He is not alone. The Bay City also 
boasts a roller-skating messenger service, 
skating grocery shoppers and skating 
mothers pushing baby carriages. In Los 
Angeles. Linda Ronstadt skated to a lun¬ 
cheon date with Governor Jerry Brown. 
On the boardwalk in Venice, Calif., a 
thousand skaters may appear on a Sun¬ 
day, navigating perilously among pedes¬ 
trians, while rolling guitarists serenade 
the sunbathers. In Minneapolis, the own¬ 
er of Rolling Soles, Scott Sansby, 27, finds 
skating a practical means of transporta¬ 
tion. "I tie my shoes to my belt loops and 
take off on my skates,” he says. They're 
better than a bike because you don't have 
to worry about locking them up when you 
get to your destination.” 

The impetus behind the new craze is 
an improved variety of skate. Borrowing 
the technology of precision ball-bearing 
polyurethane skateboard wheels, the new 
skate wheels offer the wearer an extraor¬ 
dinary maneuverability. Unlike the noisy, 
steel clamp-ons that kids used to wear, 
they are smwith and light, gliding over 
cracked pavement with silent grace and 
dispelling -deceptively—the fear of fall¬ 
ing Aficionados compare the sensation to 
that of skiing or surfing. The ihrills are 
not exactly cheap; an assembled pair of 
wheels, skates and boots cost from S60 to 
$ 150. and customized ones can run as high 
as SI,000 Many people, understandably, 
prefer to rent their wheels. 

I n Manhattan’s Central Park last May, 
Judy Lynn. 33. a former yoga instruc¬ 
tor. opiened the Good Skates, with 200 
pairs of polyurethane-wheeled skates for 
rent at S2 an hour. There are watting lines 
at her concession on weekends and on 
Tuesday nights, when city roller fans join 
in "Nightskates," a two-hour jaunt 
through the park Last week they pirou¬ 
etted and coasted to music from the New 
York Philharmonic's open-air concert 
near by. At lunch hour, regulars glide 
along the park's winding paths, lapping 
the joggers. Some of the joggers are in 
fact beginning to roll, and one skate man¬ 
ufacturer has come out with a "jogger " 
model—a blue running shoe with yellow 
racing stripes mounted on wheels. After 
all. skating uses many of the same mus¬ 
cles as running, bums a respectable num¬ 
ber of calories and is easier on the knees. 

Besides providing transportation and 
pleasant outings, roller skating is rapidly 
becoming a recogni^ sport. The U.S. 
Amateur Confederation of Roller Skating 
'iats 12,000 speed skaters, 17,000 artistic 
.. . . . 



Technology borrowed fiom the skateboard 


skaters and 3.000 hockey skaters, with 
club membership up by a third in the past 
two years National teams of all three 
kinds of skaters will compete in next 
year's prestigious Pan-American Games, 
and skaters are hoping to be included tn 
the 1988 Olympics. 

There has also, naturally, been a re¬ 
surgence in rinks. “We’ve come a long 
way from the seedy places of 20 years 
ago,” says George Pickard, the executive 
director of the Roller Skating Rink Op¬ 
erators Association of America, which has 
grown from 500 in 1970 to more than 
1,500 members today. Many rinks have 
become in effect “youth nightclubs” says 
Pickard, with the same music and wild 
lighting of the discos Cher and Ringo 
Starr have given parlies in Los Angeles' 
Sherman Square Rink Skateway, in Or¬ 
ange County, Calif., has a floor that looks 
like blue ice and a S40,000 light and sound 
system. At Brooklyn's Empire Roller- 
drome rink, members of skating groups 
like the Jigaboo Jamers do the Hustle and 
the lindy. “Once you're rolling, you can 
do anything you normally do on your 
feet,” says Lynn, with all the fervor of a 
Holy Roller. "You can strut, you can 
jump, you can do a conga line. Except 
that you’re doing it at 20 m.p.h." ■ 


Odds & Trends 

Ear New For women who are loath to have . 
their ears pierced, there is a new, no-bore 
way to wear earrings that nestle ckrse to : 
the lobe without clips. A magnetized ear¬ 
ring is held in place by a minute cobalt- 
and-samarium magnet on the invisible 
side. Price: from S7.50 to $25. One trouble ^ 
is that in telephonic or amatorial exercise ‘ 
the quarter-inch magnet is as easy to lose ! 
as a contact lens, some stores, like Saks i 
Fifth Avenue, will remagnetue the lady i 
without charge. No questions asked. 

Bag Wine Omar Khayyam may have to be 
rewritten. For the Jug of Wine that went 
with the Loaf of Bread—and Thou, substi¬ 
tute Bag (for the Jug, that is). Instead of 
bottling their vintages in conventional 
glass, nearly two dozen California wine 
makers, including Almaden and Geyser 
Peak, are putting up bulk wines in four- 
ply plastic film bags equipped with patent¬ 
ed on-off spout valves ^nielimes cun¬ 
ningly encased in cardboard kegs, the 
bags are cheaper than bottles, as well as" 
easier to ship and store The pioneering 
Scholle Corp of Northlake, 111., which 
claims that its bags keep wine safely for 
nine months, is already unable to meet de¬ 
mand But do not throw away the cork¬ 
screw Never will a Chambertine or a 
Chateau d'Yquem come in anything but 
glass 

Chew Brew Peppermint, spearmint, cinna¬ 
mon and other traditional stick flavors are 
old chew to the growing band of gumo- 
philes who prefer to make their own. 
Using a powdered gum base called POW!. 
combined with corn syrup, confectioners’ 
sugar and just about any flavoring and col¬ 
or imaginable, chew-ii-yourselfers can 
concoct a 25-ft length of bubble gum from 
a $2,2-lb package of mix—-about half the 
price of the manufactured product. Says 
POW' Entrepreneur Fred Starkey, “If 
scotch is your favorite drink, flavor it with 
scotch. If you like fruit cocktail, use that, 
or use Kool-Aid " He adds with a nervous 
chuckle' "Tve had feedback that the kids 
are putting grass in it “ Most gum kits are 
sold by mail from his headquarters in Ar¬ 
lington, Texas. 

Silver Fizz Perrier water, this year's fash¬ 
ionable fizz, has been available in the U S. 
since 1908 That same year, Cartier, the 
international jeweler, also arrived on 
these shores Moreover, the two French 
enterprises originally enjoyed the patron¬ 
age of Napoleon 111, who had good taste if 
not much else. Sir how to celebrate their 
twinnage? A diamond-studded Perrier 
decanter, peut-etrel Nothing so bourgeois. 
What Cartier has designed for Perrier is a 
$45 three-piece sterling silver set consist¬ 
ing of an artfully shaped bottle opener and 
two engraved bottle stoppers. ■ 
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Paperback Godfather 

Meet Mario Puzo, the author you can’t refuse 


"The profession of hook writing makes horse racing seem like 
a solid, stable business." 

—John Steinbeck 

I t was dinnertime at the Manhattan publishing offices of G.P. 
Putnam 's Sons. The last bag of taco chips had long since tum¬ 
bled from the corridor vending machine, but Subsidiary 
Rights Director Irene Webb. 30, and her colleagues were 
not leaving their desks. June 15, 1978, was a day for executive 
held rations. Since 9:30 a m. Webb's ear had been grafted to 
her telephone, accepting bids for what ended as the most ex¬ 
pensive paperback auction in publishing history: S2.2 million 
for the rights to reprint Mario Puzo's new novel. Fools Die. plus 
$350,000 to reprint his alltime bestselling saga. The Godfather. 
The previous record price, $ I 9 million, was paid for Colleen Mc¬ 
Cullough's Australian sheep opera. The Thorn Birds, now play¬ 
ing beach blankets and jammed airline lounges throughout the 
free-time world. 

The first hard-cover edition of Fools Die is not scheduled to 
go on sale until October. This meant that the paperback pub¬ 
lishers were bidding that June day on futures, as if the book ^ 
were listed on the commodity exchange along with soybeans | 


and pork bellies. With good reason. The booming paperback 
business can become as risky, and profitable, an arena as the 
stock market and the gambling casino. Fortunes have changed 
hands at paperback auctions and reprint sales; unknowns have 
become overnight celebrities because of a paperback success. Au¬ 
thors like John Jakes (The Bastard), institutions like the 
atha Christie esute, romancers like Rosemary Rogers and Vic¬ 
toria Holt owe their millions to the modest little 7-in. by 4-in. 
volumes that decorate racks at drugstores, airports, supermar¬ 
kets and book emporiums. No wonder that Mario Puzo’s latest 
effort excited such frantic bidding. With paperback rights, the 
successful bidder would be able to saturate those ubiquitous wire 
racks—if Puzo's track record is any guide—with one of next 
year's biggest blockbusters. Stores would be clamoring for ev¬ 
ery paperback copy of Fools Die they could lay hands on. This, 
in turn, would give the publisher leverage to persuade selien to 
stock other titles on the firm’s list: a millitm-doilar domino 
theory. 

Before the IS-hour sale ended, some bidders had grown 
grouchy as they saw the cost of the prize soar. ‘They sounded 
as if they had low blood sugar, and I ofibred to send them sarnie 
wkhes,” recalls Webb. For the winner, l^aine Koeter, 37, ed*,- 







itor in chief and publisher of New American Library, the prob¬ 
lem was breathable air The cooling system in her office 
overlooking a gaudy ffank of the Americana Hotel had been 
shut off At 8 p m, she retreated to her more comfortable West 
Side apartment for the final and triumphant round. 

ft was literally a day for the books In addition to the Puzo 
package. Koster was chasing rights to publish works by ( ranz 
Kafka. She was outbid by Pocket Bixiks. who paid $210,000. 
The Plague pension clerk would have been fascinated by the rit¬ 
uals of a modern paperback auction He had 
envisioned the adrenal new world in his nov¬ 
el Amerika But could he have imagined that 
he would be in six figures? 

Weeks before the Pu/o sale, competing 
publishers had laid intricate game plans that 
many would scrap to stay in the race. Final of¬ 
fers from runners-up Ballantine and Pocket 
Books were both $2.5 million, only $50,000 
short of N.A.L. That seems a relatively small 
gap. but it is a chasm to the bidder already hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of dollars over his limit. In 
such cases, terms of the sale tip the balance. 

In the Puzo case, the hard-cover publish- 
i er, Putnam, will receive only 40% of the ad- 
I vance, Puzo gets the rest. Most authors settle 
' for a 50-50 arrangement The novelist expects 
to take his $1.5 million share in chunks spread 
over five years. With 10% going to his agent 
and approximately half of the rest for taxes, 
he should eventually pocket at least $500,000 
from the record $2,550,000 auction. 

An unwritten publishing rule stipulates 
that authors stay away from the point sale. 

Tint suited Puzo, 57, fine. He spent the big 
payd&y jn ius titudioand on his backyard ten- 




AttUiorllltarie Pnze at Ms typeintter 


ShtiTB* L.1. ‘*10 me this More pfUia and te^s panache. 


business matter,” he says. "I had nothing to do with it. I told 
my agent Candida Donadio: 'Get it done and tell me when it’s 
finished.’ ” 

Nevertheless, the ever watchful godfather of The Godfather 
never missed a shuffle of the paperback poker game; "While I 
was playing tennis it was up to 1 6, something like that. Then 
after dinner it was 1.8 It was Ballantine, N.A.L . and up to 1.5 
Bantam was in it. The last three were Pocket Books. Ballan¬ 
tine, N.A.L. Then at 9 o'clock I got a phone call. Ballantine 
rMo«„v and N.A.L. were up to 2.4. Then I got a final 
call saying that Ballantine and N.A.L. were 
at 2 5 and 2.55, and if it was O K. with me, 
we’d take it. They had to get my O.K." 


uch fast action was unheard of 40 years 
ago when the modern paperback busi¬ 
ness was born. Potboiler westerns, mys¬ 
teries and a few novels were sold mainr 
ly in drugstores and on newsstands The 1950s 
saw the emergence of “trade" or "quality" pa¬ 
perbacks. They were the inexpensive, soft-cov¬ 
ered reprints of classics, serious novels and 
texts that heralded the so-callcd paperback 
revolution. Readership climbed steadily with 
the growth of the college-educated population. 
Last year’s industry figures indicate that more 
than 530 million paperbacks were sold, be¬ 
tween 60% and 80% bought by women main¬ 
ly in the 18-to-34 age range 

In the years before high-powered auctions, 
hard-cover houses would circulate manu¬ 
scripts to their friends in the paperback busi¬ 
ness. Back would come sealed bids, with the 
rights going to the highest offer in a one-round 
competition. In 1957, for example, Fawcett 
paid $100,000. for rights to James Gould Coz- 
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/ens’ novel of emotional middle-age spread. 
By Love Possessed. Four years later the same 
house paid $400,000 for William L. Shirer’s 
The Rise and Fall of the Third Reich 

The hyperthyroid auction era arrived in 
1972, when Avon Bixiks spent $1 million for 
Thomas Hams' I 'm Okay, You 're Okay. Btrb 
Woodwaid and Carl Bernstein’s All the Pres¬ 
ident's Men sold for SI million in 1974; two 
years later their The Final Days fetched 
$1,550,000 Other notable SI million-plus 
books include Erich Segal’s Oliver's Story 
($1,410,000). E L. Dociorow’s Rayiirne 
($1,850,000). Dorothy Uhnak's The Investi¬ 
gation {$1,595,000), William Safire’s Full 
Disclosure ($1,375,000) and McCullough’s 
phenomenal The Thorn Birds, which nearly 
broke the $2 million barrier. 





nsuccessful bidders for Pu/o’s new 
work have grumbled that many of M arion Bra ndo as Don Corieo ne 
these books are the equal of Pu/o’s in An inversion of Walter Cronkite 
earning power, and that the re-reprint 


is to book readers into the right vacation. 
N.A.L. hopes to sell more than 10 million 
copies of Foots Die and their edition of The 
Gocifather. There are already 13 million pa¬ 
perback copies of the Maha classic in print. 

Puzo's new work is not likely to exceed 
that figure, though its lure may enhanced 
by the autobiographical nature of the novel. 
Its hero, John ("The Kid”) Merlyn. like Puzo, 
is a formerly impoverished novelist who 
turns commercial, has intriguing connections 
in the gambling world of Las Vegas, and 
spends a good deal of time writing him scripts 
in Hollywood. Merlyn’s unpretentious phi¬ 
losophy and even his tone of voice sound fa¬ 
miliarly like the author’s. Reflects Merlyn: 
"I wanted to live an honorable life, that was 
my big hang-up. I prided myself on being a 
realist, so I didn’t expect myself to be per¬ 
fect But when 1 did something shitty, I didn't 
approve of it or kid myself, and usually I did 
stop doing the same kindjpf shitty thing 
again. But I was often disappointed in my- 


rights for The Godfather were generously underestimated to en¬ 
sure the record sale of Fools Die 

A case of sour grappa"' Possibly The figures paid for books 
are impressive, but to recoup a multimillion-dollar investment 
today, paperback publishers must tout their products like new 
cars. Rccord-salc publicity is one way And. of course, there are 


I self since there was a great variety of shitty things a person can 
j do, and so I was always caught by surprise.” 
i Fools Die contains the sort of mini-dramas and surprises 
i that keep paperback readers flipping pages; a man wins a small 
fortune at baccarat and blows his brains out; a straightforward 
love affair turns baroque with kinky sex. an extremely cautious 


gimmicks and advertising blit/es for the soon-to-be-madc-into- I character makes a stupid and fatal error. 


a-major-motion-picture that augment 
the hard-sell paperback commercials on 
radio and TV 

The show-bi/ approach was inevi¬ 
table as the paperback business grew 
some of the largest paperback houses be¬ 
long to conglomerates with movie and 
television intercsls. In addition, inflation 
has pushed the cost of patierbacks high¬ 
er than the average for miKt commod¬ 
ities, demanding more aggressive sales¬ 
manship. In the past six years the cover 
price of a rack-si/e book has jumped 
IT'r, from an average of 93c to $1 65 
The consumer price index for the same 
period rose 44.8' r. Where will it end ’ In¬ 
flation IS not likely to vanish and nei¬ 
ther is the desire of publishers to secure 
bigger bUxikbusters This is almost cer¬ 
tain to cause new records in paperback 
auctions Says Putnam’s W'ebb "There’s j 
no ceiling. God knows, iheie’s no 
ceiling ” 

Last year Bantam Bcxiks President 
Oscar Dystcl spread a little gKxjin 
among his colleagues when he cautioned | 
that net unit sales—the actual number | 
of paperback btxiks sold—have re- j 
maincd fairly static since 1973. William ! 
R. Gnisc, editor in chief of Dell, takes a j 
grimmer view 'T used to think there 
was a ceiling on paperback rights. Now 
I don’t know The consumer is the one 
who pays for all this nonsense, and the 
consumer disesn't seem to have balked 
Everyone you talk to will .say it's an un¬ 
healthy situation, but no one knows 
what to do ” 

Bui even though costs are spiialing. 
a pa|Jerback remains an exceptional en¬ 
tertainment value. As one reviewer once 
put it, "Shogun is a summer vacation. ” 
So are most other bestsellers. The trick 


Mario Puzo’s 
Godf atherly Rules 
For Writing a 
Bestseiiing Novei 

1 Never write in the first person 

2 Never show your stuff to anybody. You 
can get inhibited. 

3. Never talk about what you are going 
to do until after you have written it. 

4 Rewriting is the whole secret to 
writing 

5 Never sell your book to the movies 
until after it is published. 

6. Never let a domestic quarrel ruin a 
day’s writing. If you can’t start the next 
day fresh, get rid of your wife 

7 Moodiness is really concentration. Ac¬ 
cept it because concentration is the key 
to writing, 

8 A writer's life should be a tranquil 
life. Read a lot and go to the movies. 

9. Read criticism only in the beginning. 
Then read novels to learn technique. 

10. Never trust anybody but yourself. That 
includes criik». friends and especially 
publishers. 


Puzo’s descriptions of Las Vegas, its 
Strip, showgiils, characters, and the va¬ 
riety of ways one can lose money swift¬ 
ly and painlessly, are carried off with 
brio The green baize world of casino 
management has never seemed more 
professional, entertaining and lethal 

In Hollywood. Meilyn-Pu/.o’s eyes 
alternately widen with naive excitement 
and narrow with humorous contempt 
His description of a studio head with 
the Dickensian name of Wartbeig. ‘He 
used lawyers as a hixxi used guns, used 
affection as a prostitute used sex. He 
used good works as the Greeks used the 
Trojan Horse, supported the Will Rog¬ 
ers home for retired actors, Israel, the 
starving millions of India. Arab refugees 
from Palestine It was only personal 
chanty to individual human beings that 
went against his grain ” 

Merlyn. as his name implies, thinks 
of himself as a literary necromancer who 
can magically make his audience laugh 
and cry at the same time. Actually, he 
is an attractive and bittersweet con man. 
as the last chapter of the novel reveals. 
The ambiguous hero of the book is a 
writer named Osano, a nithlcss genius 
who pursues his dreams of potency, fame 
and fortune by living out his darkest 
instincts. 

Osano IS constructed of some cast¬ 
off parts of Norman Mailer and some 
full-blown fantasies of Mario Puzo The 
character is a grand fool, but also a bru¬ 
tally honest observer. Says he to Mer¬ 
lyn: “You live in your own world, you 
do exactly what you want to do. You 
control your life. Vou never get into trou¬ 
ble. and when you do, you don't panic: 
you get out of it. Welt. I admire you, ] 
but 1 don’t envy you. I’ve, pi^ver 







you do or say a nwUlV^ niean thing, but I don't think you rcadly 
give a shit about anybikly. you’re just steering your life.” 

Such candid stat^eiits appear throughout Fools Die. Nov¬ 
elist Puzo enjoys casting a sly peasant eye on pretension and self- 
delusion. When inoralist Puzo judges his characters’ behavior it 
is not because that behavior offends convention but because it en¬ 
dangers survival. Merle's warning to a promiscuous actress 
about the dangers of V.D. echoes an Army training film, though 
the reader may not be sure whether the author is trying to be 
funny or just didactic. The novel’s biggest flaw is a switching 
back and forth froni third- to first-person narrative, thus vio¬ 
lating Puzo's own first rule of writing. 

Y m et Merlyn’s knack for lively yarning and his ability for 
' introspection ^ve the book its special quality; a fat, com¬ 
mercial novel with a lean, serious writer signaling wildly 
to get out. Insiders in Las Vegas and Hollywood may be 
doing some wild signaling themselves. The novel has an en¬ 
ticing roman it c/^flavor even though Puzo dismisses the issue 
with a typically tough and ready remark: “How dare they think 
they are part of my creation?" Nevertheless. Pauline Kael will 
be flattered when she recognizes herself as the highly praised 
film critic Clara Ford. Cer¬ 
tain agents, and some ex¬ 
ecutives at Universal who 
shortchanged Puzo for his 
script of Earthquake, will 
not be so pleased. 

Puzo won his suit 
against the studio Yet film 
writing is a subject that 
sends him to the mattresses; 

“It is the most crooked busi¬ 
ness that I’ve ever had any 
experience with,” he says. 

“You can get a belter shake 
in Vegas than you can get in 
Hollywood." His advice to 
novelists heading west to 
write for film: “Make sure 
you get a gross, not a net 
percentage of the profits. If 
you can’t get gross, ti'y and 
get as much money as you 
can up front. But the best 



The father of The Godfather pntMet over a family meal In Long Island 


ial statistics. Observes Puzo, a diabetic who suffered a heart at¬ 
tack five years ago; “If I hadn’t made a lot of money bn The 
Godfather. I would probably be dead now, because I would have 
ended up working CVC17 day and living under a great deal of pres¬ 
sure and guilt over taking care of my ramily.” 

For the Puzos, such pressure is over. Mario and German- 
born Wife Erika, whom he met while serving with the Army in 
World War II, live with two of their five children in a white co¬ 
lonial tract house on Long Island. The house was a contractor’s 
model, and the author bought it furnished in 1969. He has little 
concern with.the obvious symbols of success. His wife made 
him trade in his Cadillac for a Lincoln that he does not like to 
drive. When he comes to Manhattan for the day, he prefers to 
hire a chauffeur-driven limousine. 

The conspicuous possession he values is his tennis court. 
On its clay surface he is a better than average weekend player, 
unusually agile for a portly man. The interior of the Puzo home 
is as color&l as his fiction. Opposite a fake leopard-covered 
lounge chair hang two Writers Guild award plaques for God¬ 
father / and ll: the Oscars anchor a shelf. AnotW wall con¬ 
tains sliding glass cabinets holding copies of all his books with 
the fronts of their dust jackets facing out. Puzo is an avid and se¬ 
rious reader, but there is no 
library in sight. “I don’t 
have much of one,’’ he ex¬ 
plains. “Books 1 don’t like 
I throw away, or somebody 
comes and borrows them.” 

Upstairs, past a 5-ft. 
stuffed tiger in the hallway 
and through his purple-car¬ 
peted bedroom, is what 
Puzo calls his ‘ peasant’s 
study.” It is a no-frills work¬ 
ing area with an oak desk 
and a Naugahyde couch on 
which he broods and doz¬ 
es. He writes in concentrat¬ 
ed bouts, though, as he says, 
“my wife has never seen me 
work.” A small table holds 
a worn portable Olympia. 
“If anything ever happened 
to it I would have to stop 
writing," he claims Old 


way IS to go m with a mask "When you get lucky, you have to have the strength to follow through." personal objects have a tal 


and a gun." 

Antagonism between authors and producers is at least as 
old as Jack Warner’s reputed classification of scriptwriters as 
“schmucks with Underwoods.” Puzo has no illusions or false 
pride about his screen work. “I’m fascinated by the movies sim¬ 
ply because it is an enormous machine for making money and 
no matter how bad they run it, it still makes money. It's the pier- 
fect industry to put your nephew in and your idiot cousin, be¬ 
cause they’ll be geniuses." 

i The money machine has been exceptionally kind to Puzo 
i He made about $1 million for his work on Godfather / For God- 
: father II he received a $100,000 script fee plus a promise of 
I 10% of the net—which he is yet to see. There is another $1 mil- 
I lion, minus legal expenses, for Earthquake, and $350,000 plus 
' 5% of the gross on Superman I and II. the forthcoming spec- 
j laculars about The Man of Steel. On top of this. Puz.o will earn 
I $250,000 in increments and a gross pctcentagc for his treat¬ 
ment for Godfather III. The paperback millionaire estimates 
that in the past ten years he has made at least $6 million from 
his books and movies. Before Godfather, his combined income 
from two previous novels amounted to $6,500. 

Perhaps because success came to him in middle age. he has 
no romantic notions about what money can or cannot do. The 
long shot of literary recognition and reward has paid off, “but it 
can't make me 26 years old and 150 lbs.,’’ says the 5-ft. 6-in. au¬ 
thor whese Mimo-wrestler stomach is the major contributor to 
his>2Q8Stifll, financial security has been ^>od to his actuar- 
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isman's significance He is 
likely to wear the same light cord trousers, sports shirt and 
suede Bally slip-ons until his wife throws them out. He has 
even kept his lower-class New York accent—an obvious cover 
for a refined literary sensibility. Pretentiousness and a flashy 
style disturb him. Says Puzo about the gunning down of one of 
New York’s flamboyant mobsters: “Whenever I see a guy with 
panache, I get scared. Now, Joey Gallo had panache He want¬ 
ed me to write his autobiography. I ran like a thief 1 told my pub¬ 
lisher that he would be dead in six months. And he was. I knew 
he would be killed because he had too much panache. More 
pasta and less panache is a good saying to remember.” 

It is a godfather’s view of the world. Indeed, the old don em¬ 
bodies Puzo's heroic ideal. “A hero, ’ he insists, "is a guy who is 
very, very careful. He takes risks while he lakes precautions. 
Like in my own family, 1 am very careful with my kids and my 
wife. My idea of a hero is a guy who never discloses any of his re¬ 
sponsibilities or duties but glories in fulfilling them ” 

Puzo glories in monetary gifts to relatives, and in large trust 
funds for his children. Tony. 31. IXirothy. 29, Eugene. 27; Vir¬ 
ginia, 24; and Joey. 19. The generosity amounts to workmen's 
compensation for years of deprivation. He is a lavish tipper and 
a restless traveler who spends as much as $30,000 a year on air¬ 
fare. But charity begins and stays at home. “Italians never give 
money to charity.’’ he says. ‘ It is what they call ‘the Red Cross 
syndrome.’ When you appeal to Italians to give to the Red 
Cross, ^ey never do because they expect to get money from the 
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Gambler Puzo throws tlw die* at tiw Tropicam Hotal, Las Vegas 


Having more than enough, he now has too much to lose. 

Red Cross. It is a psychological fact that Italians do not give to 
organized charities. They send money to their relatives." 

The son of a railroad laborer, Mario was bom into poverty 
in New York's Hell's Kitchen He was pitching pennies at six; 
by adolescence he was playing poker with workingmen beneath 
lampposts on Tenth Avenue. Gambling became part of Mario's 
life; W so did reading. Puzo has described his flowering lit¬ 
erary imagination in an essay titled Choosing a Dream: “In the 
summertinre I was one of the great Tenth Avenue athletes, but 
in the wintertime I became a sissy. I read books. At a very 
early age I discovered libraries, the one in the Hudson Guild 
and the public ones. I loved reading in the Hudson Guild, where 
the librarian became a friend. I loved Joseph Altsheler's (I don't 
even have to look up his name) tales about the wars of the New 
York State Indian tribes, the Senecas and the Iroquois. I dis¬ 
covered Doc Savage and the Shadow and then the great story¬ 
teller Sabaiini. Part of my character to this day is Scaramouche, 

I like to think And then maybe at the age of 14 or 15 or 16 I dis¬ 
covered Dostoyevsky. I read the books, all of them 1 could get. 

I wept for Prince Myshkin in The Idiot, 1 was as guilty as Ras¬ 
kolnikov. And when I finished The Brothers Karamazov 1 un¬ 
derstood for the first time what was really happening to me and 
the people around me I had always hated religion even as a 
child, but now I became a true believer. I believed in art. A be¬ 
lief that has helped me as well as any other " 

A literary career was a long time in coming. First he tried 
a series of odd jobs, fought with his family (“My mother 
thought I was crazy to be a writer, and she may have 
^ been right") and wondered about a steady job and a 
steady girl. "Then I was saved,” he recalls. “World War II 
broke out and I was delighted. I was delivered from my moth¬ 
er, my family, the girl 1 was loving passionately but did not 
love. I drove a Jeep, toured Europe, had love a^airs, found a 
wife and lived the material for my first novel." 

The book was The Dark Arena, published in 1955. Despite 
its warm critical reception, Puzo remained obscure. Recalls his 
old friend. Novelist George Mandcl (The Wax Boom): “My vi¬ 
sion of Mario then? He used to go to his brother's in a wxi to bor¬ 
row money for his kids’ shoes. My vision of Mario still is him 
leaving a building, putting a cigar in his mouth with one hand 
and holdinjt ud his other for a cab. Same vision, rich or poor." i 


u rao had h of M owh. was (^su^ 
Eve and 1 had a severe gall-bladder attack. 1 had to take a dtb 
to the Veterans Administration Hospital on 23rd Street, got out 
and fell into the gutter. There I was lying there t hinkin g, here 1 
am, a published writer, and I am dyi^ like a dog. That's when 
I decided I would be rich and famous.” 

In the hospital, he hit a lucky streak bettti^ on baseball. 
The money allownl him to quit his night bank job and devote 
more time to writing. His other job, as a OS-S clerk adminis¬ 
trator at the Army Reserve unit at the 42nd Street Armory, 
ended in 1962 when he resigned after the department was plowed 
by scandal and a fellow worker was sent to jail for taking bribes. 
The episode is similar to the far more incriminating and candid 
one described in Fools Die. 

The shake-up was another stroke of luck. It separated Puzo 
from his civil service security blanket and drove him to the of¬ 
fices of Magazine Management. The company owned such 
macho publications as Male, Men and Man s World. Puzo wrote 
battle stories. “I became an ace pulp writer,” he recalls. “1 wiped 
out whole armies. I wrote a story about an invasion in which I 
killed 100,000 men and then later read the statistics. There 
were only 7,000 killed. But in the process, I became an expert 
on World War II. t knew more than anybody because I read all 
the Ixxiks.” His editor, Novelist Bruce Jay Friddman, remem¬ 
bers his new writer “leaning back in his chair, a large cigar in 
his mouth, reading six books at once, three in each arm, like he 
was tasting food.” 

Unfortunately, Puzo also eats like he reads. He has attempt¬ 
ed to leave 50 excess pounds on fat farms in the U.S. and Eu¬ 
rope but the burden always finds its way l»ck home. “My wife 
tries to feed me salads and my kids wrestle me from the re¬ 
frigerator door,” he says. But in the middle of the night, in¬ 
somniac Puzo frequently drifts down to the kitchen and pre¬ 
pares his favorite snack: spaghetti smothered in butter sauce. 

During his Magazine Management days, Puzo never stopped' 
his intake of calories or his output of serious fiction. His second 
novel. The Fortunate Pilgrim, drew heavily on his childhood ex¬ 
periences. Again he found an audience of enthusiastic review¬ 
ers, but few paying readers. The author remained a hermit to 
New York literary life, though he had some close writing friends. 
Among those in his regular card-playing group was Joseph Hel¬ 
ler. Recalls Puzo; “I used to get mad at him and throw his pa- 
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pen eround. How coaid I 
know that the stuff was go* 
ing to be Catch-22?” ■ 

He had other reasons 
for rage. Both of his books 
had been commercial flops, 
and his ihmily began to tire 
ofhls ambition and their de¬ 
privation. “I came to the 
point where I was terribly 
angry at my wife, at my 
brothers and sisters, at my 
mother,” ho remembers, 

“because nobody was on my 
side in this struggle. Then I 
sat down one day and said, 
why should they care be¬ 
cause of my eccentricity? 

What did it have to do with 
them? They were perfectly 
right in the way they felt. View efpapetfcacks to a Cambridge , i Wasa,,beoksteie 
and 1 was perfectly right in A million-dollar domino theory with Kafka in six figures. 
the way I felt.” 

His stubbornness was justified. Late in 1965 a Putnam ed- ers like the youn, 
itor stopped in at Magazine Management’s offices, overheard grabbed Puzo’s hi 
Puzo telling Mafia yarns and offered a SS.OOO advance for a my friends told i 
book about the Italian underworld. The rest is publishing history smart and I’m an; 
—and American sociology. Puzo’s saga of blood and money. These days F 
treachery and revenge, class injury and ferocious pride, is one the Tropicana's g 
of the most gripping stories in modern popular fiction. Despite and play pinochli 
its cast of venal monsters and hired killers, The Godfather of- ebb and flow aro 
fered a nostalgic view of the embattled family defending and en- full of kibitzing an 
riching itself in a ruthless world. Don Cprleone even became a It is a scene i 
Pop father figure—a fascinating inversion of Walter Cronkite York with his cl 
—whose distinctively throttled voice conveyed authority, sin- and Heller, Diamc 
cerity and trust. ing executive nan 



T he tone and settings of The Godfather were so authentic 
that many readers thought Puzo himself had underworld 
connections. But the nove> which never once mentions 
the word Mafia, was written entirely from research and 
I anecdotes the author had heard from his Italian immigrant 
j mother and on the streets of New York. Recalls Puzo: “After 
the book became famous, I was introduced to a few gentlemen re- 
I lated to the material. They were flattering. They refused to be¬ 
lieve that 1 had never bron in___ 

the rackets. They refused to be- (" cobim ll^ntodtodiwiiir/ftia 
lieve that I had never had the 

confidence of a don.” But Puzo inmfHions||| jnmesmm mat 
did have a godfather’s under- toiwStonr/Sei 

standing of the relationship be- / JMw/&anch 

tween power and luck. “A lot of 7 LjonBihwi 

it has to do with luck,” he mus- f .. .. , . 

es in a prdcis of bis life. “Luck . ■ I "***' 

and strength go together. When / IVeh 

you get lucky, you have to have Tti 

heads for the tables .- 

tion of a guy who would rather 
gamble than do anything else. 

years ago whea ffie casinos 


CopM 

jtipfM, 

in millions 


3 now denied him. It is one 
§ (rf life’s happier problems; 
having more than enough, 
he has too much to lose. 
Gambling is simply a S20,- 
000-a-year relaxation and a 
chance to visit with Las Ve¬ 
gas friends. He can usually 
be found prowling the Trop- 
icana, one of the older ca¬ 
sinos off the glittering Strip, 
where he has invested in the 
hotel’s new tennis facilities. 

In New York, Puzo may 
walk the streets unrecog¬ 
nized. But in Las Vegas be 
is a celebrity—“Mr. P.” to 
the dealers at the baccarat 
tables and Mario to the ca¬ 
sino managers and habitual 

a„beoksteie ___high rollers. He takes fame 

'a/ka in six figures. in his slow, fluid stride, even 

when confronted by admir¬ 
ers like the young hulk in a white suit who a few weeks ago 
grabbed Puzo’s hand and babbled. "I shouida been Sonny. All 
my friends told me so. I’m tough. I’m big. I’m comical, I’m 
smart and I’m an action guy.” 

These days Puzo’s idea of action is to hole up in one of 
the Tropicana's gilded suites, kick off his shoes, open his shirt 
and play pinochle with his cronies. As much as $10,000 may 
ebb and flow around the table, but the atmosphere is casual, 
full of kibitzing and smoke from 8-in. Monte Cruzes. 

It is a scene sometimes repeated for lower stakes in New 
York with his closest and oldest friends. Novelists Mandel 
and Heller, Diamond Merchant Julie Green and a retired cioUi- 
ing executive named Speed Vogel. The group has been meet¬ 
ing and eating together for more than 1S years, most recently 
at Heller’s Manhattan apartment where Puzo pays part of the 
rent and which he uses when he stays in town. 

When he arrives, Mario likes to strip down to his 
underwear and light up a cig^r. He is a reluctant house¬ 
keeper. Says Heller: “For a while, I tried to get him to make 
his bed, but there was no use. He says he never made his bed 
in the Army and he can't start now. He leaves crushed-out 
cigars all over the place and ashes where they happen to 

„ __Now, we are not the odd 

ThlTlnflfatfiSririrTn “ ~] couple, it is just that I don’t 

_ _ like his mess.” 

mwBMiow/Hatty What his fellow novelist does 

I LoMStory/Seoai jike is Puzo’s “deceptive incon- ; 

I / JMw/hwichtoy gruity between his personality 

17 / JmaibanuvtrigriooSMOSB/BMh di^nminating in- 

/ f... ... « ... . tclhgencc. It shows clearly in 

/ lllwyltoatto.dYeuaWo»»<torten/(>e^ his 4rly novels and the book re- 

HCS /, ' WehMaii,PoorMsn/ShMi views he wrote during the ’60s. 

TlwOttwSktoefllMMgbi/Shaldon It flickers promisingly around 
TiwTlKim8to»/MeOi«ou|^ the ^gra of The GW/tir/ier and 

1 - Pools Die and could well flare 

1 in jyjj future project, a novel 

that connects the Sicilian and 
Ei v .V American Mafias. If Mario Puzo 

TPitti never writes another word he 
I wH will already have earned the ti- 
I kiw tie of Godfather of the Paper- 
Paperback novels backs. Like his friend Joe 
Heller's Catch-22. Puzo’s The 
■ii%flvifl0 authors Godfather and “an offer you 

cant refuse have already bc- 
come part of the language. This 
may find him a in Amer- 
ican He already 

assured a place in American 
numbers. ■ 
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GIRL FRIENIW " 

Directed by Claudia Weill 
Screenplay by Vicki Polon 

G irl I’riends is very easy to admire 
- from a distance. Shot on a shoe¬ 
string budget with mostly unsung actors, 
this film was made by a young woman di¬ 
rector working outside the studio system. 
Claudia Weill, co-dircctor of Shirley Mac- 
Lame’s documentary The Other Half of 
the Sky: A China Memoir, raised the mon¬ 
ey for Girl Friends herself, then hawked 
the movie to distributors (eventually land¬ 
ing Warner Bros.). Although the film's 
real subject is female friendship, Weill is 


like TV's Brenda Morgenstem; she is a 
sassy, overweight Jewish woman who is 
luckless with men and still struggling in 
her career as a photographer. Her room¬ 
mate Anne Munroe (Aniu Skinrier) is an 
even more familiar type—^a svelte, high- 
strung Wasp with ambitions to write po¬ 
etry When Anne leaves the nest to get 
married, her relationship with Susan 
starts to deteriorate. Since we never un¬ 
derstood why they were close friends in 
the first place, it is impossible to care 
about the seemingly arbitrary squabbles 
that follow. 

I'he film doesn’t do much better at 
dealing with the heroines as individuals. 
Anne’s ambiguous struggles with her 
square husband (Bob Balaban), her ca¬ 
reer and motherhood seem to be yet an¬ 



Anita Skin ner, B ob Balaban and Melanie Mayron In Ctrl Friends 

Sheila Irvine I'.v alive and well and living in New York. 


not a dogmatic feminist. Girl Friends tells 
of both men and women who suffer the 
pangs of young adulthood in present-day 
Manhattan. 

.So far so good The problem with Girl 
Friends is the movie itself Weill’s film is 
not half so interesting as its intentions 
There are some nice things in it—finely 
shaded performances, a couple of amus¬ 
ing scenes—but they cannot carry a movie 
that lacks such essentials as sharp writ¬ 
ing. cinematic fiair and a strong point of 
view. Could it be that Weill spent so much 
energy producing Girl Friends that she 
was all tuckered out once she began to 
shoot? The film feels tired 

The picture gets in trouble very ear¬ 
ly. The opening scenes, meant to estab¬ 
lish the title characters, are much too 
sketchy. Susan Weinblatt (Melanie May- 
roD) comes across as little more than a 
standard Upper West Side ugly duckling, 


other extension of The Group. Susan’s pre¬ 
dictable progress toward personal and 
professional self-confidence offers few 
surprises to anyone who has ever met 
Georgy Girl or Sheila Levine. The only 
fresh scenes in the film are those that de¬ 
scribe Susan's touching, unrequited affair 
with a married middle-aged rabbi (Eli 
Wallach) whom she meets while photo¬ 
graphing weddings and bar mitzvahs. 

Beyond its narrative difficulties, Vicki 
Polon’s screenplay still leaves a lot to be 
desired. Polon is no wit, and her attempts 
to portray such overly familiar New York¬ 
ers as SoHo art dealers, pushy cab driv¬ 
ers and Greenwich Village hipsters fall 
flat. Hot issues like lesbianism and abor¬ 
tion are dragged into the action for cheap 
effects rather than serious consideration. 
There is not a single memorable or star¬ 
tling line in the movie. 

The direction is often aa fuzzy as thg. 


screenplay, but Weill does get the bes 
out of her cast. Mayron. who played thi 
hitchhiker in Harry and Tonto, resists thi 
trap of sentimentalizing Susan. In her bes 
moments—all with men, intriguingl; 
enough~we see the heroine's intelligcnci 
and are spared any self-pity. The other ac 
tors follow the star's lead. Wallach, Bal 
aban and Christopher Guest (as Susan’: 
one dogged suitor) all keep potential!; 
cloying characters in check. 

Even so, there may be a few too man; 
likable people on-screen. Everyone in Gir 
Friends is so self-effacing that the movii 
never works up any convincing dramatii 
tension or provocative ideas. If that wai 
Weill’s original plan, she has gone to i 
lot of unnecessary trouble You don’t havt 
to raise your own money to make a mush) 
movie: you can just go td Hollywood anc 
auction yourselfolf. — FrankHM 


Bitte?Prego! 

BREAD AN D CHOCOLATE 
Directed by Franco Brusati 
Screenplay by Franco Brusati, 
laia Fiastri and Nino Manfredi 


W e are in a sunny Swiss park. Birds 
twitter. Seated on chairs in the grass 
a string quartet plays Mozart. Well- 
dressed passers-by enjoy the sedate and 
placid scene Along comes Nino, a wait¬ 
er on his day off, a lover of music and 
birds, a man at peace with the world He 
sits under a tree, takes a hero sandwich 
out of his pocket, unwraps it and 
—chomp! —the birds fall silent, the string 
quartet loses its place, and the passers-by 
glance about frowningly to see who made 
the horrid sound. 

That is what it is like to be an Italian 
Fremdarbeiter (foreign worker) in Swit¬ 
zerland. says Director Franco Brusati in 
this funny and rueful comedy. Obviously 
there are tensions between newcomer and 
old settler in any society —the mutual 
loathing of poor Mexican Americans and 
rich Anglos in Southern California comes 
to mind—but there is no denying that the 
misalliance of Swiss stuffiness and Ital¬ 
ian disorder has a resonance all its own. 
Nino (amiably played by Nino Manfredi) 
tries to be fair-minded about the Swiss dis¬ 
dain. “We often can't stand each other, 
so imagine how foreigners feel," he ex¬ 
plains to an Italian busboy who has been 
fistftghting to defend his national honor. 
Nino would like to take the next train 
home to his wife and children and to a so¬ 
ciety where his accent is the normal way 
of speech, not a laughable flaw. 

There is no work in Italy, however. 
So Nino struggles humbly to fit into a cul¬ 
ture that is patently superior (since its cur¬ 
rency is sound), Bbt the natural man keeps 
bursting out. He relieY<» hiinself against 


a wall just as a pro{>er Swiss burgber cUcki 
a^jrtjotpgraph. ' 







Manf redi in Bread and Chocolate 


Trying hard to feet Swiss. 

the resulting fuss—such animals, these 
Italians ■ Nino loses his job 

A beautiful Greek refugee (Anna Ka¬ 
rma) befriends him, but they drift apart 
He dyes his hair blond and liHiks amazing¬ 
ly Nordic, yet he can't bring himself to 
cheer against the Italian soccer team In 
fact he can't get the knack of feeling .Swiss. 
He sinks to the ignominy of working as a 
chicken plucker with a gang of benight¬ 
ed fellow Italians who live in a chicken 
coop Brusati likes to set up groterque tab¬ 
leaux to make his ixnnt, and in this goofy 
scene a group of tall, slim, imjxissibly 
blond Swiss youths and maidens come to 
bathe nude in a stream, as the short, squat, 
dark-haired Italians, smeared with feath¬ 
ers and chicken blixrd. peer out at them 
in wonder and longing through the wire 
of their cix-ip It is Italian servility that is 
being lampooned here, and not in the least 
gently, Bread and Chocolate does not 
reach this high level consistently • -for at 
least half of its length it plays for any 
laughs It can get—but in the chicken-coop 
episode and one or two others, it is social 
satire as caustic as anything seen in a long 

I time. — John Show 

i 

I Throwaway 

I HOOPER 

1 Directed by Hal Needham 
Screenplay by Thomas Rickman 
and Bill Kerby 

H ooper is Burt Reynolds' annual Klee¬ 
nex of a movie—something to use and 
throw away without much thought be¬ 
yond a certain gratitude for the conve¬ 
nience of the thing. This time the nation’s 
favorite good ole boy is cast as an aging 
movie stunt man being challenged for his 
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An extensive new 
study, conducted by 
an independent 
research company* 
among Asians 
leadership communities, 
confirms once again that English 

is the ‘lingua 
franca'of 
government, 
business, publishing 
and scholarship. And, 
that an overwhelming ma- 
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jority of this 
elite group 
reads TIME. 
Week after week. The inference 
is obvious. These people are 

the opinion- 
leaders and 
the decision makers. They shape or 
influence policies of government and 
industry. They fly overseas. 
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ascendancy in the profession by a kid 
(Jan-Michael Vincent). The rough edges 
of the latter's ambitions, however, are 
smoothed down by the camaraderie of the 
stunt-man community, so after some 
brawling and boozing, he and Reynolds 
end up collaborating on a car stunt that 
breaks all records for lunatic derring-do 

It is too bad that this enterprise is 
so laid-back. There is something fas¬ 
cinating about men who are willing to 
risk their lives just to give movie au¬ 
diences a thrill, and it is a shame that 
the opportunity to get an authentic 
glimpse of how they live and work and 
think tboth Reynolds and Director Need¬ 
ham come out of this small, closed world) 
has been frittered away through banal 
plotting and thin characterization. 

On the other hand, this loose style of 
moviemaking can be agreeable, as the 
Reynolds-Needham team proved with 
last year's Smokey and the Bandit They 
have a gtxxl sense of how people behave 
on movie sets, of the gags they work out to 
relieve the odd combination of tension 
and boredom that typically affects a loca¬ 
tion. There is also a neat satirical portrait 
of a pretentious young director whose 
good grosses on hi.s last picture have con¬ 
vinced him that he is a serious cinematic 
artist, despite the fact that he is making no 
more than an action flick. Robert Klein. 



Burt Reynol ds In Ho oper 

Lunatic derring-do. 


his round face and soft body contrasting 
effectively with his demanding egocen- 
triciiy of manner, gives a fine-tuned comic 
performance of a boy-man. He very near¬ 
ly steals the show from the lallygaggers 
and makes the point that if they had all 
tried as hard as he does, they might have 
made a really good film instead of a mere¬ 
ly likable one. — Ridurd Schickel 

Leaden Fuel 

THE DRIVER 

Directed and Written by Walter Hill 

T he driver (Ryan O'Neal) is the man 
behind the wheel of the getaway car, 
waiting for the robbers to come pelting 
out of the bank with their kxit. The cop 
(Bruce Dern) has a never-explained ob¬ 
session with putting this particular wheel¬ 
man behind bars 'This Itftids to the burn¬ 
ing of much tire rubber, the crunching of 
much metal, but not much psychological 
or sociological edification And not much 
emotional involvement in the proceed¬ 
ings, since neither man is ever shown to 
be anything but a grim-faced psychopath, 
hiding under the fashionable guise of be¬ 
ing a “professional" 

A few years ago, Writer-Director Hill 
was responsible for a nice, tight-mouthed 
action film called Hard Times, which fea-* 
tured Charles Bronson as a bare-knuckle 
fighter scrapping to stay alive in Depres¬ 
sion America. It gave a good account of a 
man trapped in brutality by bitter circum¬ 
stances. and Hill may well have had some¬ 
thing equally deterministic in mind when 
he set out to make this study of how cop 
and criminal mentalities begin to merge 
when both have too long inhabited the 
demimonde. But in the earlier movie, the 
Depression offered some explanation for 
Bronson's hardness. Here we haven't the 
faintest idea what motivates these two 
men in modern-day America Given 
O’Neal's skill as a driver, the thought 
keeps occurring that he could be doing just 
as well, with a lot less hassle, on the stock- 
car circuit And Deru's cynicism easily 
qualifies him for a job behind a big desk at 
an entertainment conglomerate. 

Other random thoughts occur. For ex¬ 
ample, how come in movies like this a cou¬ 
ple of crooks can indulge in a top-speed 
car chase through downtown Los Ange¬ 
les for 20 minutes without attracting a sin¬ 
gle squad car, when you or I get hauled 
in just for failing to make a left-turn sig¬ 
nal? How come Hill insists on making 
the leading lady (Isabelle Adjani) so enig¬ 
matic, so much the dark lady of a thou¬ 
sand bad screenplays, that the entire au¬ 
dience giggles every time she talks without 
moving her lips'^ And. finally, how come 
the Department of Energy didn't shut this 
picture down? It must have cost Kuwait’s 
entire monthly output to fuel this non¬ 
sense, with a rSsultant entertainment 
value somewhat beneath James Schle- 
singer's latest speech. — Its. 
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When Air France says, “We understand,” it is not an idle claim. 
This world-renowned airline understands the needs of travelers 
and backs up what it says with gracious, efficient service. 

This service is aimed to please well-traveled people who not 
only appreciate in-flight courtesies and a superb “Nouvelle Cuisine 
Francaise,” but the maximum convenience of having hotel accom¬ 
modations and rental cars reserved as well. 
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Signal box installation in Churchgate 


One train every 2 minutes at peak hours, 
550 trains in 24 hours with only 
4 platforms-Bombay's Churchgate Station 
is the busiest terminal in India. Here, 
Siemens introduced modern route relay 
interlocking techniques in 1958. Since then 
the approach lines were quadruplicated 


and the control system had to be replaced 
in 1975. The new installation-controlling 
36 points, 26 main signals and 80 numbers 
of main and sub-routes in modular 
design-is one of the numerous railway 
signalling installations on Indian Railways 
built by Siemens India Ltd. at their Worli 
works. 

Speed with safety, made in India; 
a characteristic example of Siemens' policy 
of placing manufacture, sales facilities 
and service where their customers need 
them. Of its 102 factories, more than 53 
are situated outside Germany, and almost 
every third employee out of 300.000 
works in one of 130 countries-developing, 
producing, installing or servicing high- 
quality electrical and electronic equipment 
for every field of application. 

If you want to know more about Siemens, 
and the part it can play in the realization 
of your projects, write to: 

Siemens India Ltd., Bombay 400018, 

P.O.B. 6597, Telex; 2373 siemens bombay 
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There must be a reason why Rothmans is the worid s 
largest selling - most wanted - King Size Virginia. It s simply this: 
Rothmans extra length, finer filter and the best tobacco 
money can buy give you true King Size flavour. 
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Frazzled Flyers 

To the Editors: 

You struck a recently fra/i^Ied but 
highly entertained oerve in this traveler 
with the horror stories you reported in 
“Flying the Crowded Skies" [Aug 14]. As 
a project evaluator for the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment, I spent five weeks during June 
and July plying the heavens on various 
airlines. 

After logging about 9,200 as-the- 
crow-flies miles, eating God knows what 
with someone’s elbow stuck in my ear and 
being kicked by an unruly child on the 
other side, one might think 1 would nev¬ 
er want to fly again. But give me a few 
weeks to adjust my wobbly knees and pop¬ 
ping ears to terrestrial life again, and I'll 
be off as a private traveler, winging my 
way to visit a friend in Boston. I need my 
head examined. 

Karen Santic 
Washington, D.C. 



New Era in the Air 

CbHg Fmm, CrawMFlilii. 



I wish the airlines would abolish all 
their bargain fares. They could then low¬ 
er the exorbitant regular fares to more 
reasonable levels. They would thus save 
themselves and the traveling public a lot 
of trouble, as well as spare themselves the 
ill will of disgruntled would-be passengers. 

Margaret Piton 
Montreal 

In the past year charter tour opera¬ 
tors have been forced out of business by 
the new deeply discounted fares. The 
charter flights (and later Laker flights) 
forced the reductions, and now the larger 
airlines arc selling seats that would oth¬ 
erwise be empty, competing with char¬ 
ters where every seat is paid for, full or 
not. The CAB has refused to protect the 
public by insisting that all Super Saver- 
type fares must exist for a specified life¬ 
time (such as a five-year minimum). Once 
the charters are gone, which will not be 
long at the present rate, you will see the 
discounts disappear very quickly, and the 
airlines will have the traveling public right 


where they want it, paying high fares and 
not having the option of buying the less 
expensive charter flights. 

Robert J. Stem Jr. 

Albany 

Your stoiY on air travel says nothing 
about the heavy subsidies the air traveler 
enjoys The subsidy is in the form of vir¬ 
tually free airports, traffic controllers, 
weather services, Faa inspectors and, in 
the case of smaller airlines, direct cash 
subsidies In 1976, for example. North 
Central Airlines received a direct cash 
payment of $13 million. The 1977-78 De¬ 
partment of Transportation budget shows 
$77 million in cash for such subsidies, to 
say nothing of the $2 4 billion for airports 
and airway subsidies. 

Robert E Nelson 
Green Bay, Wis 


Pillow Plumpers 

I reject Lance Morrow's premise and 
conclusions [Aug. 71 that those who vot¬ 
ed for Proposition 13 have a duty in the 
Judaeo-Christian tradition to volunteer 
services to others, or otherwise be seen as 
“narcissistic” pillow plumpers. 

I see nothing that gives Morrow or 
any other person claim to another’s hard- 
earned money or time And 1 have never 
seen anything more narcissistic than a 
mouth-flapping, duty-oriented politician, 
or a flowing-robed, self-sacrificing reli¬ 
gious potentate. Our first moral duty can 
only be self-survival, that duty should be 
required of no one else 

Newton Baird 
Georgetown. Calif. 

Volunteering is not self-sacrifice, it is 
doing work for the love of it, or because 
you badly want to see the job done For 
those two motives 1 will do any job un¬ 
paid, if the paycheck for another job is al¬ 
ready in my pocket. 

Patricia Mathews 
Albuquerque 

One of America's greatest strengths 
has always been the willingness of its cit¬ 
izens to voluntarily give of their time and 
talents in all aspects of community life 
As you point out, the effects of Propo¬ 
sition 13 remind us of the importance of 
the role volunteers play in our society We 
are becoming increasingly aware that 
Government, by itself, cannot be expect¬ 
ed to provide effective solutions to all of 
America’s problems 

George Romney. Chairman 
National Center for Voluntary Action 
Washington. D.C. 


Turkish Embargo 

"The Right Thing for America” I Aug. 
I4j? I doubt it. It seems to me that lifting 
the embargo while Turkish troops are still 
on the island of Cyprus introduces a new 
and very dangerous dimension to the 
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one language 
In common. 

Hie language 
ofnmE. 

An extensive new stud;;, 
conducted by an indepen¬ 
dent research company * 
among Asia’s leadership 
communities,confirms once 
again that English is the 
‘lingua franca’ of govern¬ 
ment, business, publishing 
and scholarship. And, that 
an overwhelming majority 
of this elite group reads 
TIME. Week after week.The 
inference is obvious. These 
people are the opinion- 
leaders and the decision 
makers. They shape or 
influence policies of govern¬ 
ment and industry. They fly 
overseas. They purchase 
quality goods and services. 
And, on a continent of 
innumerable different 
languages, you can reach 
them in theirs. Simply by 
jdvertising in TIME. 


Fuji Nalionut City Consulting Ltd. In Indonesia, 
orea, Malayaia Taiwan and Thailand 


Letteit _ 

making of U.S. foreign policy: piracy 
when conducted by allies is not otdy ex¬ 
cusable but worth rewarding in U.S. tax¬ 
payers’ money. 

Constantine Michaelides 
St. Louis 

You bet It was the right thing for 
America. Imposing the arms embargo on 
the Turks was poor judgment. NATO must 
remain strong to keep the Soviets No 2 
in world power. 

Donald U. Kramer 
Hackensack, N.J. 

Lifting the arms embargo was a dis¬ 
grace. If the Turks really need arms so 
badly for their NATO obligations, they 
could take them from the forces they keep 
on Cyprus. Apparently, enslavement of 
the Greek Cypriot population has a high¬ 
er priority than the defense “alliance” 
with America. 

Nikitas Tripodes 
South Pasadena. Calif. 


Soviets to tile Rescue? 

The $300 million Skylab space sta¬ 
tion [Aug 141 does not need to be sac¬ 
rificed or descend in a fiery plunge on 
some inhabited area if we are willing to 
do the unthinkable: swallow our pride and 
ask the S<'iviets to attach the modest rock¬ 
et boosters to Skylab that will raise it to a 
temporarily safe orbit. They are clearly 
able to do this right now, as numerous re¬ 
cent exploits indicate. 

Such an effort would also be in the 
spirit of the joint Soyuz-Apollo mission 
of 1975. whose main theme was mutual as¬ 
sistance in space. Besides, which would 
be more embarrassing: To ask the Rus¬ 
sians for help in spite of the present of¬ 
ficial snarling, or to face possible casu¬ 
alties. billion-dollar indemnification suits 
and unforeseen political consequences if 
85 tons of flaming fragments land in some 
sensitive region of the earth? 

Ernest G. Reuning 
Athens. Ga. 


CARE-less? 

A letter you published [July 311 er¬ 
roneously stated that CARE packages were 
now being sent to American soldiers 
abroad. The fact is that CARE does not 
provide assistance of any kind to mili¬ 
tary personnel. Moreover, no CARE pack¬ 
ages have been sent anywhere since 1968. 
Food is shipped in bulk and distributed 
via schools and nutrition centers. 

Frank L. Goffio 
Executive Director, CARE 
New York City 

The writer meant "care " packages only as 
a symbol ofaid from family and friends. 
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A Letter from the Publisher 


T he death of Jomo Kenyatia last week, which raised ques- gu^es; rn 
tions about the future of Kenya, evoked sharp memories whites, talki 
for a trio of Time writers and correspondents who covered understand 
the African leader at different stages of his long _____ 
and spectacular career. Kj 

Jim Bell, now a senior correspondent in Bos- 
ton, went to Kenya in 1959 and was told by British 
colonial servants that Kenyatta was confined, or Hr 
‘'rusticated" as they put it, near the Somali fron- 
tier. The militant Mau Mau leader was said to be a 

"hopeless alcoholic.” A year later, Bell met Ken- W 

yatta in a village in northern Kenya. He was tall • 4 

and dignified, and Bell remembers him manipulat- ■p|||j3pPr ^ 

ing a fly whisk with great style and grace At first 
he spoke haltingly, "not because he was a gone al- g| 
coholic,” Bell recalls, ‘‘but because he hadn't spo- 

ken English in seven years. By the end, he was HHHBV mt 'iwJKJt 
speaking as the London School of Economics SmithwldiKenyattapertralt 
scholar of anthropology he was." 

Correspondent Lee Griggs met Kenyatta the day in 1961 on files fron 
that he came home in triumph to his village near Nairobi The passing 
Remembers Griggs: "In the crush of thousands I only man- of the Afric 
aged a handshake and a few words, but I was instantly im- toryofindei 
pressed. The handshake was firm and the eyes were almost . 

blazing with determination." Griggs asked if he was bitter | 

about his long detention in the desolate north of his country 


The eyes softened a little "The British will see the error of 
their ways someday." he said. 

Griggs also recalls Kenyatta giving speeches in three lan¬ 
guages; “He would lead off in deep, biwming English for the 
whites, talking of how Kenyans should not resent foreigners but 
understand that they were in Kenya to help blacks develop. 

Next, in Swahili, he would urge tribal unity on the 
- HI"! country. Finally, in Kikuyu, he would tell his own 
tribe's people that he was still virile. That always 
H|||||fe|&^ evoked loud cheers." 

By the time Bill Smith arrived in Kenya in late 
’ 1962. Kenyatta's country was on the verge of in- 

^ il again and again, if 1 had to 

J|k —again and again,” said the leader, speaking of 
• 4 the revolutionary activities that cost him years in 
exile and prison "It was the only way." Like his 
predecessors. Smith was impressed particularly by 
Kenyatta's presence. "He really was the father of 
his nation, and with his seniority and strength he 
was indomitable " 

lattapertralt Now an associate editor, Smith wrote this 
week's World story on the African leader, drawing 
on files from David Wood, our current bureau chief in Nairobi. 
The passing of Kenyatta. perhaps the last of the grand old men 
of the African nationalist movement, is a milestone in the his¬ 
tory of independent Africa. 
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Triumph of the Saidinistas 


A daring guerrilla attack ends peacefully but bodes ill for Somoza 


I t was high noon in Managua. A strong 
wind off Lake Managua brought some 
relief from the scorching heat, but ice 
cream vendors did their usual brisk 
trade as people arrived to pay their taxes 
at the lakeside National Palace. Suddenly 
24 soldiers in olive green fatigues and 
black berets, the uniform of the National 
Ouard training school, drew up in trucks 
“Make way. Here comes W Homhre. ' 
snapped one of the soldiers as he ran to a 
side entrance and opened a path in the 
crowd Bystanders expected to see Gen¬ 
eral Anastasio (‘‘Tacho") Somo/,a. Latin 
America's most notorious strongman. But 
the soldiers, as it soon became clear, were 
not National Guardsmen at all. They 
were commandos of the Sandinisia Na¬ 
tional Liberation Front, a leftist guerrilla 
organization dedicated to the overthrow 
of the feudalislic Somoza dynasty They 
were about to launch one of the most spec¬ 
tacular—and most successful—terrorist 
raids in recent history So successful was 
the outcome, in fact, that many of So- 
moza’s countrymen now believed that his 
government might never fully recover. 

As they entered the three-story, salm¬ 
on-colored palace, the Sandinistas started 
shooting. Six guards and two civilians 
I were killed, and 15 other people, includ- 
1 ing one commando, were wounded With- 
I in moments, the guerrilla raiders were in 
! command of the National Palace. Inside 
were more than 1.500 petiple—probably 
the largest number of hostages ever 


held captive in a terrorist operation. 

On the second floor of the building, a 
meeting of the Chamber of Deputies was 
under way. The session, dealing with tax¬ 
es, wa,s being covered by 24 reporters. 
•’.Suddenly we heard shooting coming 
from outside," Journalist Luis Manuel 
Martinez recalled later. Martinez, a Cu¬ 
ban exile and a well-known anti-Com- 
munist. regularly covers the legislature for 
Novedades. the official newspaper of the 
Somoza regime “A few minutes later, a 
man dressed in a uniform walked into the 
middle of ihe room carrying a submachine 
gun Without warning, he fired into the 
ceiling and shouted: Everyone on the 
floor’’ We all dived down. We could see 
there were eight other armed men and 
one woman who had come in after him 
and taken up positions " 

The 49 Deputies remained on the floor 
for 20 minutes while the guerrillas tcxik 
their names, tied them up. and began pho¬ 
tographing them with a Polaroid camera. 
When the woman commando asked 
Martinez, his name, she shouted' "Cero! 
Cero’ Martinez is here'" Ceto,* later iden¬ 
tified by authorities as a ‘‘militant" named 
Eden Pastora, 42. turned to Martinez and 
said ‘‘If the Somoza forces attack, you 
will be the first shot." 


•The Sandinrslas, who lake Ihcir name from Au- 
guslo Cesar .Sandino. a guerrilla leader assassinated 
on orders of Somo/a’s father in 1934. identify each 
other by numbers during terronsl operations The 
commander is always uro t/ero) 


Elsewhere in the building, other com¬ 
mandos rounded up government employ¬ 
ees and officials. Among those caught: In¬ 
terior Minister Josd Antonio Mora, his 
chief assistant, and several relatives ofSo- 
maza, including Luis Pallais, publisher of 
Novedades Somoza had never bothered to 
occupy the presidential offices, preferring 
more secure quarters in his bunker on the 
grounds of the nearby JMational Guard 
training center. The Roman Catholic 
Archbishop of Managua. Miguel Obando 
y Bravo, and the bishops of LeOn and Gra¬ 
nada, who earlier in the month had de¬ 
manded Somoza's resignation, immedi¬ 
ately offered their services as mediators. 
So did the ambassadors of Costa Rica and 
Panama. They quickly reported back with 
the guerrillas' demands: I) the release of 
59 political prisoners; 1) $10 million. 3) re¬ 
peated broadcasts over government radio 
of an almost two-hour-long Sandinista 
communique: and 4) Venezuelan. Mexi¬ 
can or Panamanian planes to escort them 
from the country. 

S omoza decided early on to nego¬ 
tiate. He had little alternative: the 
Sandinistas not only were control¬ 
ling events, but more important, 
were reflecting a widespread public mood. 
As the discussions dragged on through the 
night and into the next day, conditions 
in the overcrowded, ill-equipped palace 
became intolerable. Hostages who could 
not wait to use any of the four toilets in 
the palace found relief in wastebaskets be¬ 
hind the speaker’s lectern in the Cham¬ 
ber of Deputies During the first night, 
300 people escaped by pushing out an air 
conditioner and climbing out a window. 
The guerrillas later released all children 
and most of the women. That still left 
more hostages than even the guerrillas 
seemed to have bargained for. 

By evening of the second day, the ra¬ 
dio began broadcasting the commandos’ 
communique, calling for National 
Guardsmen to arrest their superiors or flee 
with their arms. Next morning, 45 hours 
after it began, the siege ended peacefully. 
A bus drew up to the National Palace 
and one by one the Sandinistas walked 
out, leaving their captives behind, and 
clambered aboard. "With the black-and- 
red Sandinista flag flying from the bus 
and the guerrillas waving their rifles, it 
looked like a viqfory parade,’’ reported 
Time Mexico City Bureau Chief Bernard 
Diederich from the scene. “All aloi^ th<i 
eight-mile route, thdueandff of ;hit0M|». 



B a n dWstea and freed comrades disembaffc from Veneauetoi plane etPtwameaitport 


S«fe and found and no doubt preparing for some new victories. 
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CommaiHlo Cero, In black berat, an route to Managua’s airport and (right) talking with maiNator Archibishop Miguel Obando y Bravo 
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taken fioin the Ocptitics bodyguards r ' ’^K’' 

the National Palace Then, along with the S- 

bishops and ambassadors who had me- '< *' 9 v 

diated. they trMk off for Panama aboard ! ' 
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crowd sent up a wild cheer , 
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l ew doubted that they would 

most dramatic episode in a tcicntless CIV- . ^ 

il war waged between the oppressive .Sis- i Guerrilla, face covered with kerchief, on bus 


moxa government--which has iisuriHid ’ 
the country's riches, denied it fvlitical } 
freedom and brtKiked few crilics--and a j 
mostly unarmed population weary of So- : 
nio/a family rule. The still unsolved mur- j 
dcr last January of Pedro Joaquin Cha- j 
morro. a prominent newspaper editor and i 
a leading critic of the regime, heljted to ' 
unite a widely factionali/cd opposition : 
Despite official denials, suspicions fiersist | 
that Chamorros assassination was or- j 
dered by Somo/a ; 

In July international pressure forced j 
Somo/a to allow the return of "the j 
Twelve. " a group of intellectuals, busi¬ 
nessmen and churchmen who had signed 
a document in Costa Rica calling for the 
government s ouster. The Catholic hierar¬ 
chy's call a month later for a pluralistic 
"national government" to replace Somo/a 
was immediately seconded by every ma¬ 
jor business organization in the country. 
The businessmen were worried by Nica- 
ra^a's growing fiscal problems, mount- 
ipglijir^d^gndS^ for 
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C eflcralSonioMa tpr«8sconf«r w>c« _ 

"I wish them lots of luck." 

new taxes. Said William Bae^, executive 
secretary of the Nicaraguan Institute of 
Development; "Somo7a foments Commu¬ 
nism solely by remaining in power." 

The determined dictator, 52, has 
vowed time and again to stay on until 
his current six-year term expires in 1981. 
At a press conference following the San- 
dinista assault. Siimoza, under obvious 
Strain, insisted that he did not intend to 
change his mind. He said he had ca¬ 
pitulated "to save human lives." and 
warned that “ideologies other than tra¬ 
ditional ones" threatened to divide his 
country "into democratic and Communist 
peoples" But concern is growing that 
his failure to step down will provoke 
more strife. At week's end his political 
opponents launched a nationwide general 
strike that they hoped would continue 
until Somora resigned or was ousted. So- 
mo/a's sarcastic response. “I wish them 
lots of luck." Meanwhile. Venezuelan 
President Carlos Andres Perez, who heads 
one of the few demcvratic governments 
in Latin America, called on the Orga¬ 
nization of American Stales for “cordial 
intervention” in Nicaragua ' to seek a 
process of democratization and avert fur¬ 
ther useless bloodshed. No one has the 
right, no matter how powerful he is or 
how many weapons he has, to sacrifice 
the life of his nation ’ 

L ast week's events suggested that So- 
moza may yet have his mind made 
up for him. In Panama, safe, sound 
and almost delirious with triumph, 
the Sandtnistas, with their newly released 
comrades, were no doubt preparing for 
some new victories. Cero assured his cap¬ 
tives when he bade them goodbye; “We’ll 
be back in two months." ■ i 


DIPLOMACY 

Hua Moves On 

The east wind blows 

L ike a well-heeled tourist cashing in on 
the good will of the locals. ‘China’s 
Chairman Hua Kuo-feng seemed almost 
reluctant to end his sojourn in the Bal¬ 
kans. Both in Yugoslavia last week and 
Rumania the week before, the Chinese 
leader got a warm reception—and spent 
far more time per country than is cus¬ 
tomary for visiting heads of state. As if 
emboldened by the friendship he was find¬ 
ing at the Kremlin's doorstep, Hua missed 
no opportunity to cast calculated asper¬ 
sions on Moscow. The Soviet press re¬ 
sponded with a few choice phrases of its 
own, claiming that Hua was not only 
“demagogic and hypocritical" but with 
“fanatical stubbornness” was undermin¬ 
ing the unity of the world Communist 
movement. 

Hua arrived in Belgrade early in the 
week amidst rumors that his visit to Ru¬ 
mania had prompted a Soviet protest to 
Bucharest, which for all its friendliness 
to Peking still has important military, eco¬ 
nomic and political ties to the Soviet 
Union. Nonetheless, with maliciously 
anti-Soviet timing, Hua touched down at 
the airport outside the Yugoslav capital 
on the tenth anniversary of the Soviet in¬ 
vasion of Czechoslovakia. Lest anyone fail 
to get his point, he made it clear that night. 
At a state dinner given by Yugoslavia's 
venerable Field Marshal Josip Broz Tito, 
86, Hua alluded to fears that Moscow 
might try to intervene after Tito's death. 
"Yugoslavia," warned Hua, “is ready at 
all times to repel an enemy that would 
dare mount an invasion.” 

Next day Hua was treated to an out¬ 
pouring of warmth and hospitality the 
likes of which Belgrade had not seen in 
many years. An estimated 400,000 peo¬ 
ple, many waving little red Chinese flags, 
cheered his motorcade through city streets 
and cascaded him with carnations. Hua. 
who normally masks his emotions, vis¬ 
ibly relaxed and enjoyed himself He 
pumped hands and strode into reeking 
cow stalls at a big farm cooperative to 
question workers. At a special musical 
program, he saw and heard, probably for 
the first time in his life, a long-haired 
youth plucking a guitar and singing folk 
melodies, 16th century chamber music 
and a dazzling variety of Yugoslav folk 
dances. The biggest Chinese applause, as 
well as barely suppressed giggles, was re¬ 
served for a somewhat faulty—if brave 
—Yugoslav rendition of a Chinese folk 
song, The North Wind Blows. 

The variety was symbolic of the mes¬ 
sage the Yugoslavs were trying to deliver 
to the Chinese: socialism is enriched, not 
weakened, by the diversity within it. The 
same theme was elaborated on by Tito, 
who said that both countries had pro¬ 
duced socialist revolutions of an authentic 


character. . Theif original paths, he adt^^ 
ed, taken under different conditions, have 
provided a lasting bond between them. 

The Chinese, in the past at least, had 
never seen it that way. When Belgrade 
recognized the Peking Communist gov¬ 
ernment only four days after the proc¬ 
lamation of the Chinese People’s Repub¬ 
lic in 1949, Mao Tse-tung ignored the 
gesture. In subsequent years, the Chinese 
press regularly attacked Titoist “revision¬ 
ism." In one ihmous outburst, the Peking 
People's Daily called Tito “a dwarf kneel¬ 
ing in the mud and trying with all his 
might to spit at a giant standing on a lofty 
mountain” 

I n 1970 relations began to thaw, and the 
two countries exchanged ambassadors. 
Tito sealed the growing friendship when 
he traveled to Peking last fall for the first 
time. Now the Chinese, particularly in 
view of their estrangemeflt from Albania, 
are anxious to pursue the connection fur¬ 
ther. At the same time, Belgrade hopes 
its relationship with China may temper 
Russian action in the post-Tito era. 

But as Tito’s own remarks and Yu¬ 
goslav press comment showed, the foxy 
old field marshal was careful to avoid add¬ 
ing fuel to the Kremlin's displeasure. He 
was no doubt mindful of a comment that 
China's Chou En-lai made in 1971, Speak¬ 
ing to a Yugoslav interviewer, Chou re¬ 
called an old Chinese proverb to the ef¬ 
fect that "distant water cannot quench 
fire. ” In short, C'hina is Uxi far from Yu¬ 
goslavia to be of much help in real trouble 
--while Russia is close and powerful. In 
fact, as Hua prepared for a brief stopover 
in Iran to discuss oil with the Shah, there 
was talk that Tito might soon make a vis¬ 
it of his own—to Moscow. ■ 
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' Power hi Perry 

Two sides working together 


i 


E ver since 1689, when its Protestant cit¬ 
izens cried "No surrender!” and with¬ 
stood a 105-day siege by the Catholic ar¬ 
mies of James 11, the city of Londonder¬ 
ry has been the symbol of Protestant tri¬ 
umph and Catholic humiliation. For 
nearly three centuries aAer the siege. 
Catholic residents of the city were for¬ 
bidden by custom to live within Derry’s 
six-foot-thick, lichen-green stone walls; 
the "Catholic area” was a nearby swamp 
appropriately called Bogside. Nor were 
Catholics—even when they became a ma¬ 
jority in Derry—ever allowed to play any 
major role in the city's administration. 
When, in 1968, Catholic civil rightists did 
the unthinkable by marching through this 
Protestant inner sanctum, their defiance 
touched off a tragic tribal war that has en¬ 
gulfed ail Northern Ireland. Yet after ten 
years of bloodshed, the city that served 
as the fuse for war may have found the 
balm for peace, as Derry Protestants and 
Catholics set an example for the rest of 
Northern Ireland by attempting to share 
power 

The IJerry accommodation began 
slowly with the termination in 1969 of the 
Protestant-controlled municipal corpora¬ 
tion that administered the city. Four years 
later, after direct British rule had begun, 
Westminster set up elections for a new 
city council, whose 27 members are cho¬ 
sen on a one-man. one-vote basis. At first 
none of the three major factions—the 
Protestant Unionists, the Catholic Social¬ 
ist Democratic Labor Party cSDLP) and 
the nonsectarian Alliance Party—won a 
clear-cut majority, and by common agree¬ 
ment the office of mayor alternated every 
year between Catholics and Protestants. 
Then last year, for the first time, the SDLP 
won a working majority in the council. 
But the SDi.p permitted power-sharing ar¬ 
rangements—including the mayoral rota¬ 
tion- -to continue. 


T he power that is shared is limited. 

Westminster still controls most im¬ 
portant functions, notably the assignment 
of families to public housing units, which 
was a major issue in the civil rights cam¬ 
paign. But even with its limited jurisdic¬ 
tion, the council has to reach agreement 
on such everyday civic responsibilities as 
park maintenance and refuse collection. 
It has also headed off some potentially ex¬ 
plosive political problems. Last March, 
for example, the Irish Independence Par¬ 
ty, a Catholic group, began pressuring to 
have the precolonial "Derry” reinstated 
as the city’s official name, a move certain 
to have aroused widespread Protestant 
hostility. The council, guided by the SDLP, 
voted to consider the matter but to take 
no action, thus defiising the threat. 

Interestingly, as this nascent political 
partnership matured, the Pn^fhnani Je- 
the ^owter of 



f^testants mwch^ through Londondeny 

"The hoot is not on the other foot. " 

sectarian strife has become, almost silent¬ 
ly, Catholic luif. Wnh the exception of a 
single neighborhood, called the f duntain. 
the old walled city of Derry today is al¬ 
most exclusively populated by families 
who would have b^n excluded ten years 
ago. The change is hardly a tribute to any 
growing spirit of tolerance, however, since 
a prime reason most Protestants left was 
to seek more model ii housing in the new¬ 
ly developed—and heavily Protestant 
—district of Waterside 

Certainly Derry is far from free of its 
ancient demons Protestants still take to 
the streets every Aug. 12 to celebrate the 
lifting of the l)erry siege, and Irish Re¬ 
publican Army guerrilla activity contin¬ 
ues sporadically. But Derry residents are 
proud of their progress and believe it rel¬ 
evant—to some degree, at least—to the 
rest of the troubled province. “Derry is a 
microcosm: Derry is what the whole thing 
is about,” says John Hume. 41. a found¬ 
ing member of the Catholic majority 
|)arty. "What we want to show is that the 
boot is not on the other foot—that what¬ 
ever power you've got should never be 
used eialnst a minority.” ■ 


More Terror _ 

The P.L.O. tries to make up 

P alestinian liberation factions have 
been so busy lately assassinating one 
another that it was almost a relief—-for 
them—to be at war with Israel again. 
Last week, tn the aftermath of an Is¬ 
raeli air raid on Palestinian camps on 
the outskirts of Beirut, an elderly Pal¬ 
estinian woman expressed some conso¬ 
lation as she mourned the four dead 
and 14 wounded. “At least." she said, 
"these were Israeli bombs, and we are 
not afraid to die. When we are killed by 
Palestinians, it is shameful.” 

The Israeli attack was in retaliation 
for a terrorist assault on an El A1 flight 
crew in London a day earlier. In that in¬ 
cident a stewardess was killed, and two 
other members of the crew and seven 
bystanders were wounded. The Israelis 
criticized the British for having failed to 
provide El Al air crews with proper se¬ 
curity. The British do not permit Israeli 
security guards to carry firearms on their 
soil, but after the London attack they 
assigned armed guards to escort the air¬ 
line's personnel. 

Meanwhile Israel braced itself for a 
new round of terrorist violence, which 
was plainly calculated to derail the Begin- 
Sadat-Carter summit meeting that is 
scheduled for next week at Camp Da¬ 
vid. Israeli television broadcast graphic 
—and all too true-to-life—programs in¬ 
structing viewers on how to cope with 
terrorist bombs. A citizens' organization 
set up a fund to pay the equivalent of a 
$550 reward to anyone who discovered 
and reported an explosive device At po¬ 
lice urging, homeowners began checking 
their residences twice daily for terrorist 
booby traps. So far, the extraordinary 
precautions have paid off' More than a 
dozen explosives have been unearthed 
by jittery Israelis. 

The apprehensions were justified. 
Yasser Arafat, whose Al-Fatah comman¬ 
dos last month provoked the latest round 
of internecine bloodshed by attacking 
rival guerrilla organizations in several 
cities, has been desperately trying to re¬ 
direct the fraternal lage In an attempt 
to reconcile the warring factions, he call^ 
for the creation of a unified “armed forc¬ 
es of the Palestinian movement" that 
would join the commandos in a new as¬ 
sault on Israel. 

Unfortunately for Israel—and for the 
prospects for peace in the Middle East 
— Arafat's pleas seemed to be falling on 
receptive ears His arch-enemy, Abu Ni- 
dal, a onetime Fatah member who broke 
away to establish his own terrorist gang, 
sent word from Iraq that he was willing 
to agree to a truce with Arafat, whom 
he had previously accused of “treason.” 

If the Palestinians manage to patch up 
their quarrels, they will be able to pay 
more deadly attention to the Jewish 
state. ■ 



KENYA 


The Old Man Dies at L ast _ 

And the struggle to preserve Kenyatta ‘s legacy begins 

ii!|J|#hat will liuppcn when the Old I Man), the Mau Mau reb 
wW Man Kites.’' 1950s. once regarded by the 


WW Man goes'.’" 

From the day in December 1963 when 
Kenya achie ed its independence from 
Britain, the life of thai magnificent East 
African nation has seemingly revolved 
around this single question Last week 
Jomo Kenyatta. President of Kenya and 
perhaps the last of the grand old men of 
the African nationalist movement, died 
in his sleep at his resthouse on the Ken¬ 
ya coast. On the evidence last week, it ap¬ 
peared that the nation he had founded 
would be able to carry off that rarest of Af¬ 
rican piilitical events, a peaceful tiansi- 
lion of power. 

At 12:30 Tuesday afternoon, the Ken¬ 
ya radio calmly announced that the Pres- 


Man). the Mau Mau rebellion of the 
1950s. once regarded by the outside world 
as a reversion to the terror and bestiality 
of the African past, came to be viewed as 
a war of independence. Kenyatta himself, 
who had been denounced by a British co¬ 
lonial governor as "a leader to darkness 
and death," became as the ruler of his 
new nation a symbol of reconciliation 
without rancor. As a special mark of re¬ 
spect. the British government announced 
that Prince Charles would represent 
Queen Elizabeth II at Kenyatia's funeral 
this week 

Shortly after that, the privess of se¬ 
lecting a new President will begin. Two 
factions within the ruling party, the Ken¬ 
ya African National Union, may enter 


less pditician, is actually a member chT 
the minority Kalet\jin tribe. But he is 
strongly supported by two competent Ki> 
kuyu members of the Kenyatta Cabinet, 
Attorney General Charles Njopjo, 58, and 
Finance and Economic Planning Minister 
Mwai Kibaki,46 

A t week s end. Moi appeared to have 
the edge. As a non-Kikuyo, he could 
gain the support of many minority tribes; 
with the help of Njonjo and Kibaki he 
would attract many of the Kikuyu, par¬ 
ticularly if he were to name an able Ki¬ 
kuyu as his Vice President and heir ap¬ 
parent. Since all political factions were 
committed to the appearance of a con¬ 
stitutional transition, it seemed improb- 
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Body of Presid e nt Ke nyatta jylng In state bi Nairobi, as_Ms coHei^MS pay their respect s. Big ht; under arrert In 1952durli«JMau Mau em^ency 

From herdhoy to activist, he chanyed his reputation at least as open as he changed his name. 


idem had died nine hours earlier and that 
Vice President Daniel Arap Moi, 54, 
would be sworn in immediately as Act¬ 
ing President for 90 days. The public re¬ 
action seemed curiously muted, in part 
because any disqussion of the presidential 
succession had^long been regarded as trea¬ 
sonable. But more than that, there was a 
sense of uncertainty at every level Gov¬ 
ernment officials discreetly asked friendly 
embassies about the protocol for a state fu¬ 
neral. As a shy domestic servant ex¬ 
plained the sudden loss. "It's like going 
on a ship from the shore; you don't know 
what is out there. And you know, I have 
never been on a ship.” 

The aged warrior—who was probably 
in his early 80s. though his exact age was 
never known—had presided over the 
bloody transition to independence, and 
^ IS years had held his country's frac¬ 
tious Uib^ together. Under MzeeUheOld 


candidates; both groups are more or less 
dominated by Kenyatta’s politically pow¬ 
erful tribe, the Kikuyu. The first includes 
the Kenyatta family and its political cro¬ 
nies. whose power is tribally based. The 
strongest member of the group is former 
foreign Minister Njorogc Mungai. 52, 
who was also Kenyatta's cousin and per¬ 
sonal physician. But the handsome Mun¬ 
gai lost his parliamentary seat in 1974. 
largely because of his reputation for high 
living, and thus is not eligible to run for 
President. That leaves Mbiyu Koinange, 
71. a longtime friend and colleague of 
Kenyatta's. as the faction's most eligible 
candidate. 

The second group, headed by Acting 
President Moi, is made up of politicians 
and business leaders who are mainly 
Western educated. Their power is derived 
from their wealth and urban business con¬ 
nections. Moi. a hard-woi'king but color¬ 


able that the country's nonpolitical army 
would choose to intervene. “Calling in the 
militaiy,” observed a Western diplomat 
in Nairobi, “is the very last thing any¬ 
body wants to do " 

Whatever happens. Kenya will not 
likely be led again by so dominating a 
man as Kenyatta. He was at least a gen¬ 
eration older than most African leaders, 
and he was working for uhuru (indepen¬ 
dence) before some of them were bom. If 
in the end he was unable to control cor¬ 
ruption and permitted younger colleagues 
to struggle among themselves over the 
succession, he also gave Kenya a stabil¬ 
ity and prosperity that most African states 
would envy. 

Through it all, Kenyatta remained 
something of an e<)igma. He changed his 
reputation at least os often as he altered 
his name-t'-from Kamau wa Ngengj |o 
Johxwu^ Kamau^ then,Johnstone 





tie grew from * herdboy to a mieston* 
school pupil, from a Nairobi water* 
meter reader to a political activist. 

His career was shaped by the cru¬ 
cial facts Kenya life; the lust for 
land by his Kikuyu tribesmen, and 
the character of the settler commu¬ 
nity that was determined to fight to 
preserve Kenya as a white man’s 
country. 

He spent 15 years in voluntary 
exile in London, and in 1929 and 
1932 made side trips to the Soviet 
Union. To the British Foreign Office 
at the time, he seemed “a harmless 
individual if left alone, but apparent¬ 
ly susceptible to outside influences." 

To his friends he was something of a 
dandy. He loved English suits and 
was equally adept at wheedling cred¬ 
it out of landladies and getting bright 
young girls to help him with his writ- 
ing; eventually he married a 32-year- 
old Englishwoman, Edna Clarke. In 
1935 he played a bit part in an Al¬ 
exander Korda film, Sanders of the 
River, with his friend Paul Rob^m. 

He was so deeply affected by the Ital- 
ian invasion of Ethiopia that he 
broke through a police line to em¬ 
brace Haile Selassie when the exiled 
Emperor arrived at Waterloo Station 
in 1936. 

While studying at the London 
School of Economics. Kenyatta 
wrote Facing Mount Kenya, describ¬ 
ing the life and customs of the Ki¬ 
kuyu in a golden, pre-European past. 

The book contained a photograph- 
of a boarded Kenyatta carrying a 
spear and wearing a blue monkey 
cloak slung over his shoulder—all Km 
fabricated to make him look more 
like a tribal elder than a Western stu¬ 
dent. He was. as British Author Elspeth 
Huxley once observed, "a showman to 
his fingertips." 

In 1946. leaving his wife and infant 
son Peter behind, Kenyatta returned to 
Kenya to work for African self-rule. He 
soon emerged as the strongest of the col- 
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to corruption, pnrt'icuiarly among tni'' 
Kikuyu new elite. His own holdngt, 
and those of his fourth wife, ManM . 
Ngina, 48. multiplied enormously. ? 
Together they controlled Nairobi’s 
lucrative gambling casino, plus cof¬ 
fee and sisal plantations, manufac¬ 
turing concerns, downtown oflice 
buUdings and coastal resorts. His 
government’s repuMtion was further 
damaged by the political murders 
of Planning Minister Tom Mboya, 
once regarded as a possible successor 
to Kenyatta, and Kikuyu dissident 
Politician Josiah M. Kariuki. Both 
men died under circumstances that 
have never been fully explained. 

Kenyatta could also be brutal in 
dealing with official misbehavior 
-even other people’s corruption, if 
he thought it excessive. Two yem. 
ago, he summoned an assistant min¬ 
ister to his office. “Come sit by ma, 
close," said Kenyatta. "Now what is 
your name?” 

The startled minister stated his 
name. Kenyatta rapped the minister 
across the ears with his heavy walk¬ 
ing stick. “Now." said Kenyatta smil¬ 
ing. “what is your name again?" The 
minister repeated it. Again the old 
President struck him hard acrom the 
head. "And what do they call you in 
the street?" the President asked. 

"Mr. Ten Percent,” muttered the 
hapless minister: it was a nickname 
he had earned for bis haNt of taking 
kickbacks on government projects. 
Kenyatta raised his cane and 
whacked the man twiqe again. "No 
more," demanded Mzee. And there 
KMiyatta, in ceremonial robes, flourisMiig a sHvw fly wMak wasnomore. ■ 
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ony's black political leaders, and within 
a few years was caught up in the con¬ 
troversy over the Mau Mau After a se¬ 
ries of terrorist murders in 1952. the co¬ 
lonial government oidered his arrest and 
charged him with being the mastermind 
behind the Mau Mau organiration. He 
was convicted in a sort of political show 
trial and sent off to nine years of deten¬ 
tion and restriction 

In the meantime, the slaughter only 
grew worse. Whites turned their farm¬ 
houses into fortresses, blacks who coop¬ 
erated with the settlers lived in terror of 
Mau* Mau revenge In the end. only 32 
white civilians and I ft? mem bers of the se¬ 
curity forces were killed by the Mau Mau 
during the seven-year emergency. But 
11,503 guerrillas lost their lives, as did 
1,819 Africans who remained loyal to the 
colonial government 

By the time Kenyatta was released 
in 1961, Kenya was only two years away 
from independence, and Mzee was clear¬ 
ly the man to lead it "I know why I was 
imprisoned and I have no bitterness." he 
declared in 1963, and he proceeded to turn 
Kenya into the kind of multiracial state 
he had long envisioned. He encouraged 
foreign investment, promoted land devel¬ 
opment, education and public health. 


\ 
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Viet Nam: Lo oking fo r Frie nds 

Hanoi‘s affable leaders want lots of help from their former foe 


T o tht 22-fnaii congressional dele¬ 
gation inai flew into Hanoi's Noi 
Bai dirixiri last week, there was an 
ominous familiarity about the landscape. 
Water-tilled bomb craters still pock¬ 
marked the lush nee paddies. Camou¬ 
flaged antiairciaft guns poked up their 
snouts on the perimeter of the landing 
field, where two huge Soviet An-22 trans¬ 
port planes rested. But on the ground, all 
the reminders of that painful land war in 
Southeast Asia were washed away in at¬ 
mospherics of amiability Said Tran 
Quang Co. head of the North American 
section of Viet Nam's foreign ministry, 
prior to a welcoming banquet for the 


that the U.S. pay $.125 billion in “war rep- 
arations" as an absolute precondition to 
any normal diplomatic relationship. Al¬ 
though Hanoi has yet to say so officially, 
that galling proviso has now been with¬ 
drawn, Said Dong to his American vis¬ 
itors last week: “1 am confident that, pro¬ 
vided we have gcxxl will, everything will 
be fine between us." 

There was plenty of good will on dis¬ 
play for the delegation of eight U.S. Con¬ 
gressmen and their aides, headed by Mis¬ 
sissippi Democrat Gillespie V. (“Sonny") 
Montgomery. The Americans were on a 
six-day tour of Viet Nam and Laos, in¬ 
vestigating the fate of .140 U.S. service- 


the remaining M l.A.s. The hunt for bod¬ 
ies in the remote and mountainous recess¬ 
es of Viet Nam promises to be a slow one, 
but Montgomery concluded from his con¬ 
versations that the Vietnamese were mak¬ 
ing a "sincere effort" to cooperate. Said 
he: "This should close the last sad chap¬ 
ter in the war between the two nations ” 

In fact, a happy denouement still re¬ 
mains to be written, Lor a real break¬ 
through in relations to take place, the U.S. 
must lift its trade embargo against Viet 
Nam and allow at least a modest level of 
aid to flow to that country tarlier this 
month, the House of Representatives re¬ 
fused to approve S60 million in Intcrna- 



kmerican visitors: “We hope that we can 
nove to a new stage in relations between 
lurtwo peoples." 

That kind of broad diplomatic woo- 
ng of the U S. has suddenly come into 
ashion in Viet Nam. The nation is em- 
Toiled in fratricidal war. now more than 
wo years old. with the neighboring—and 
ItrafanaticaL-Communist regime in 
Cambodia, and drifting at the same time 
nto hostilities with another former friend, 
he People's Republic of China. The pro- 
tmerican trend in Hanoi is all the more 
otable given the starchy posture of the 
ictorious Vietnamese regime following 
ie fall of Saigon in April 1975. For more 
jan three years the government, headed 
y Premier Pham Van Dong. 72. insisted 


men still listed officially as missing in ac¬ 
tion during the Viet Nam War.* At the 
first talk between Vietnamese officials and 
Montgomery's contingent. Deputy For¬ 
eign Minister Phan Hien, Hanoi's chief 
diplomatic troubleshooter, announced 
that the bodies of eleven of the M.l A.s 
had been recovered At week’s end, the re¬ 
mains were ferried in a CH-141 StarLifl- 
er dispatched from the Philippines (the 
Laotian government turned over the re¬ 
mains of four other missing U.S. airmen, 
the first ever accounted for by Vientiane). 
The Vietnamese also told the Congress¬ 
men that they had created a full-time 
commission to coordinate the sea rch for 

‘Of the M.I.A >. 200 are (relieved lu be in Viet Nam. 
I24in Laos. ISinCambodIa 


tional Development Association aid for 
Viet Nam. Nor is there a great rush on 
the part of the U.S. Government to pro¬ 
ceed with aid and trade. Says one State 
Department official: "We need to know 
clearly and precisely just what the Viet¬ 
namese really want, and then take a long 
look at the situation." 

The situation from the Vietnamese 
point of view is an increasingly claustro¬ 
phobic one. Its war with Cambodia shows 
every sign of being a long-run affair, and 
is a constant drain on national energies. 
On the other hand, the nature of the bru¬ 
tal Cambodian regime since 1975 is such 
that even Senator George McGovern 
—who campaigned for the presidency as 
ft jil^Qnate foe of U.S. Viet Nam ppli^f 





VlatnaimM soldiar, aniMKi with an automatic weapon, guarding captured Cambodians following a recent border skirmish In An CHang province 
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A wife preparing food for huoband and cWld In An Clang province BilHtoard in Hanoi exhorting resident* to maintain cMI alert 



In an area outside the former presidential palace In Saigon, now used as a conference center, a group of new army recruits performs a dance 
An elderly woman and young boy selling Ice cream fai Hanoi Sipping drinks around a table at a ChItMse caf4 In Saigon_ 








Take a ride on success. 
It’s a continuing story. 
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Campari: simply a matter of good taste. 


Campari and Soda: Campari, ice and a splash of soda to taste. Negroni: 1/3 Campan, 1/3 Gin, 1/3 Red \termouth, Iw. Shake then 
strain into cocktail glass. Add slice of orange. Anwricano: 1/2 Campari, 1/2 Red Vermouth. A squeeze of lemon rmacracked ice. 
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—suggested'^lSsi week tha't armec^ fnter- 
national intervention might be necessary 
Viet Nam is also suffering the ef¬ 
fects of a sudden withdrawal of aid by 
China last June, and is growing steadily 
more apprehensive ds relations with Pe¬ 
king continue to degenerate. Last week 
the mutual dislike blossomed into out¬ 
right violence at the so-called Friendship 
border gate between the two countries, 
located 100 miles northeast of Hanoi. 
The two sides offered differing accounts 
of the incident, with Hanoi claiming that 
two Vietnamese were killed and 25 oth¬ 
ers wounded, while Peking charged that 


^tir illlnese had died and “do/.ens” were 
seriously injured. Whatever the facts, the 
bloody scuffle further underlined Viet 
Nam's uncase 

Moreover, the Vietnamese country¬ 
side has not recovered from the ravages 
of the war that ended in 1975 By United 
Nations estimate. 10.000 hamlets weie 
damaged or destroyed and "millions" of 
acres of arable land were ruined The 
counir> is suffering from a chronic fcxxl 
shortage, with an estimated shortfall in 
the rice harvest last year of 1.5 million 
metric tons, both grain and meat are se¬ 
verely rationed Building materials such 


as cement and brick are scarce, and there 
is a shortage of skilled manpower. 

All of those pressing concerns go a 
long way toward explaining the sudden 
amiability of the Vietnamese government 
toward its former foe As Premier Dong 
told the Congressmen, falling back on that 
aeolian figure of speech of which Orien¬ 
tal Communist leaders seem occasionally 
so fond ‘The wind is behind us" in pro¬ 
moting closer ties between Washington 
.and Hanoi Representative Montgomery, 
a staunch hawk during the Viet Nam 
War. seemed to agree. Said he; "We have 
to look ahead. We can't look behind." 


“We Threaten No One” 

B y far the most public member of Viet Nam's col lec live 
leadership is Premier Pham Van t)ong. who became 
head of government in the North in 1955. Born in Quang 
Ngai province, the son of a Mandarin private secretary to 
Emperor Duy Tan. Dong became active in the nationali.st 
movement as a student, joining forces in 1925 with Ho Chi 
Minh. then living in Chinese exile In 1928 Dong was se¬ 
lected as one of the first Communist agents sent by Ho to or¬ 
ganize party cells in Viet Nam A skillful administrator and 
natural diplomat. Dong acted in effect as Ho's deputy for 
the next four decades. He proved to be a tough and un¬ 
compromising negotiator at the Fontainebleau conference 
in 1946. when the French and leaders of the Vietnamese lib¬ 
eration movement tried to resolve their differences peace¬ 
fully. Later Dong led the Viet Minh delegation to the Ge 
neva conference of 1954. at which Viet Nam w'as divided at 
the 17th parallel. At 72. Dong has lost none of the nation¬ 
alistic fervor that has marked his long career, as the fol¬ 
lowing interview clearly shows. It was granted to French 
Pholojournalist Jean-Claude Labbe. on assignment for 
Time Excerpts: 

On Viet Nam's treatment of Its ethnic Chinese T here a re no per¬ 
secutions going on here, and there are three reasons why 
there will be none. First, by tradition our people are an¬ 
imated by feelings of friendship for other people and are 
not xenophobic Second, our relationship with China is that 
of a brother and a friendly neighbor Third, after 30 years 
of war we have no interest whatsoever in creating problems 
detrimental to our country's reconstruction 

On relations with Cambodia It is a well-known fact that the 
mad and hostile Cambodian policy toward Viet Nam would 
be impossible without support from Peking. According to 
Phnom-Penh. any coup dVtuf against the regime would be 
the work of the Vietnamese and the CIA. Phnom-Penh is tak¬ 
ing this stance m order to justify its fierce repression at 
home and criminal aggression against Viet Nam 

On Hanoi's relationship with the Soviet Union As a socialist 
country. Viet Nam maintains close relations with the So 
viet Union and all other socialist countries; hence our mem¬ 
bership in COMECON (the Communist Common Market in 
Europe! is only natural. As a nonaligned country Viet Nam 
follows all the principles of non-alignment: the Vietnamese 
people, faithful to the legacy of the late President Ho Chi 
Minh, believe that nothing is more precious than indepen¬ 
dence and freedom. 

On Viet Nam's eontrpvarsM postwar "rs-«ducatiwi centers”' All 



Vietnamese Premier Pham Van Dong reading In Hanoi 


of the many foreign observers who have come here to study 
this problem are unanimous that our policy of re-education 
and rehabilitation of former collaborators during the war of 
aggression against our people has been successful. During 
the past three years we have returned more than a million 
collaborators to civilian life. This has been done without a 
bkxidbath. without concentration camps or any retaliation 
against any group or individual, its was the case, for in¬ 
stance. in France after the liberation There still exists, how¬ 
ever. a minority with bad criminal records, whose cases 
must be carefully examined in order to find a just and hu¬ 
mane solution. The reports m the Western pi css about large- 
scale arrests and massive repression are wanton lies by those 
who, even now. refuse to acknowledge our victory in the 
spring of'75. 

On Viet Nam's economy After so many years of war. the econ¬ 
omy of our country is devastated. We must summon all our 
strength in order to achieve a socialist older of greater am¬ 
plitude. The People's Army, whose first task is national de¬ 
fense, has also been assigned the mission of helping eco¬ 
nomic construction With our own efforts and the 
cooperation of friendly countries, we will rapidly surmount 
the temporary handicap of the termination of aid from Chi¬ 
na. As you can see. our people look to the future with con¬ 
fident optimism 

On relations with the U.S. I'he normalization of relations be¬ 
tween the Socialist Republic of Viet Nam and the U S.. is to 
my mind, well under way. because both parties are prompt¬ 
ed by the same desire, to teach a solution. There are still cer¬ 
tain problems, however, yet to lie resolved between out two 
countries. 







Vietnamese solcller standing guard on roof of former U.S. Embassy In Saigon, ¥diere last Am erica ns were evacuated by helicopter 

Perhaps the final irony of the Viet Nam IVar is that Hanoi now looks to Washinpton for help in achievinp its socialist utopia 


So forthcoming were the Vietnamese 
that the U S. delegation, which had al¬ 
lotted plenty of time for arguing, soon had 
little to do but see the sights Trouble was 
that in the new Viet Nam the sights were 
not what they used to be "Hanoi is now 
a faded dowager of a city," cabled TiMt 
Hong Kong Correspondent Richard 
Bernstein, who accompanied the Con¬ 
gressmen on their tour "The old elegance 
and grace are still there in the broad, tree- 
lined boulevards and the colonial-era 
buildings, but the place is badly in need 
of some paint, some renewal, some en¬ 
ergy, Almost nothing is new. The city is 
calm, quiet and green, but also poor, drab 
and. frankly, dull Whatever improve¬ 
ment in living standard iheie has been, if 
any. has not been dramatic. At night, Ha¬ 
noi reverts to a kind of overgrown coun¬ 
try village Except for an txcasional bi¬ 
cycle or a strolling ix'liccman or two there 
is virtually nobody on the silent, dai k and 
lifeless streets " 

During the daytime, what action there 
is lends to center on the city's private-en¬ 
terprise markets, which the Hanoi legiine 
has sensibly avoided stamping out The 
markets are where most Hanoi citizens 
supplement their meager ollicial rations 
— but at a huge price Fresh fish costs 
$1.77 a pound, while the average work¬ 
er's salary amounts to only $30 a month, 
At a market stall one morning. Corre¬ 
spondent Bernstein observed a long queue 
waiting to buy that indispensable Viet¬ 
namese, staple, mtoc mam (fish sauce) 
at 30c^,j^bottle; the supjily ran out before 
9a^. M 

tCommunisi regimes go, the Ha¬ 


noi government has shown itself to be so¬ 
phisticated in noneconomic matters as 
well Unlike radio stations in China, those 
in Hanoi broadcast more than dreary pro¬ 
paganda and "proletarian" songs- folk 
music. Western classics and even a few 
cabaret-style tunes are aired There is a 
notable absence of loudspeakers in pub¬ 
lic gathering places, and in a break with 
the normal Communist practice of cre¬ 
ating an instant pantheon of dialectical 
materialist saints, there are few public 
commemorative statues or posters of Ho 
Chi Minh. 

T here is more bustle in the South, 
particularly in Ho Chi Minh City 
(formerly .Saigon) The onetime 
South Vietnamese capital retains traces 
! of the glamour and charm that made it 
the Paris of the Orient. Motorcycles and 
motor scooters still crowd the streets, 
and there are such remaining signs of 
"bourgeois decadence " as beauty parlors 
and blue jeans But some landmarks have 
changed drastically 1 he US embassy 
building now houses Viet Nam's state 
petroleum agency, the enormous former 
U S AIL) compound is now headquarters 
for Saigonese trade-union organizations. 
The notoriously sinful La Vie en Rose 
Bar has been subdivided into small meet¬ 
ing halls Night life in general has been 
thoroughly quelled by the rectitudinous 
Communists, special centers have been 
established for the rehabilitation of pros¬ 
titutes. Despite their puritan efforts, how¬ 
ever.. the Communists have been unable 
to tidy up the town completely. Street ur¬ 
chins still ihawk cigarettes frons trays.. 


while unvmpKiyed youths play cards on 
street corners Nor has socialism reached 
all the masses On I.e Loi Street one eve¬ 
ning, some of the Americans spotted a 
group of about 20 Vietnamese wrapped 
in dirty, ragged blankets and sleeping 
on the sidewalk 

An unwholesome anxiety pervades 
much of Cholon, .Saigon’s ethnic Chinese 
district, where on some streets half the 
shops are tightly shuttered I'he Chinese, 
who formed the bulk of the middle class 
in southern Viet Nam, have been partic¬ 
ularly hard hit by a government crack¬ 
down on private enterprise that began in 
March. Most larger businesses were tak¬ 
en over by the government, and thousands 
of Chinese have fled the country or are 
waiting, miserably and without shelter, at 
the Viet Nam-China border for the 
chance to get out. Says one Chinese teach¬ 
er who has remained behind "If they had 
the chance, practically everybody in Cho¬ 
lon would leave—but most people just 
don't have the means " 

A very considerable number do. An 
estimated 8.000 Vietnamese refugees 
—Chinese and non-Chinese—have found 
their way to Hong Kong alone since the 
fall of Saigon. Another 10,000 or so have 
made it to France, where they continue 
to arrive at the rate of 500 a month. Last 
week the U S. frigate Whipple rescued 416 
refugees from a swamped fishing boat off 
the Vietnamese coast {see box). 

Much of the emigration is the con¬ 
sequence of HaiMi's efforts to relocate 
southern urban reudents in so-called New 
Economic Zones—often tracts of uncul- 
tiv«te4 jtmgje. 0%i»libf. 4he 
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But during their Saigon stay, ntemben of 
the U.S. delegation observed a squad of 
Vietnamese sddiers, armed with AK-47 
assault rifles, descending on Cholon to 
round up a truckload of ethnic Chinese 
for no apparent reason. 

By whatever means, the government 
has “persuaded” about 700,000 people to 
move to the economic zones during the 
past three years—far fewer than author¬ 
ities would like. During the same period, 
Saigon's population has declined from 4.5 
million to 3.5 million; Hanoi would like 


Manjr people, however, manage to escape 
from the new zones and return to the for¬ 
mer southern capital clandestinely. Com¬ 
munist officials view the recidivism philo¬ 
sophically. Says one: ‘it’s natural. Life is 
very hard in the New Economic Zones. 
It's even dangerous, since there are still 
unexploded mines there. We have had 
some casualties." 

The U.S. visitors were mildly sur¬ 
prised at the candor of their hosts. Of¬ 
ficials freely admit, for example, that 
bribery occurs within the Vietnamese bu¬ 
reaucracy, though they insist that corrup- 


to fticLTt» Vary 
common ind^. An exit visa can be 
bought with S2,000 in gold, and the cost 
of other services varies accordingly 
Frankness, however limited, is one 
sign of the seriousness with which the re¬ 
gime treats its problems. Another sign is 
the unabashed pitch for U.S. aid. After 
three decades of continuous fighting, the 
Vietnamese are tired of struggle—and of 
what it has brought them. It is perhaps 
the final irony of the Viet Nam War that 
Hanoi, having prevailed over its former 
enemies, now looks to Washington for 
help in achieving its socialist utopia. ■ 


Gone to Sea in a Sieve 


T he U.S.S. Whipple, a sleek 438-fl. frigate with a crew of oniy lor me very young a 
250, was plowing through heavy seas one day last week they were "hungry, thirstj 
on a routine cruise from Thailand to Hong Kong. Suddenly reported one U S. officer. / 
a lookout on the afternoon watch spotted white flags wav- pie had steamed to Hong 
ing in the distance. The Whipple turned to investigate The friendly ground, 
distress signal, it turned out, had come from a crammed-to- Tor some of the refug 
the-gunwales Vietnamese fishing boat—only 60 ft. long, but lives in a death-defying 
packed with 416 refugees. With winds hitting 35 knots and time in coming. Three c 
waves reaching 10 ft., the overburdened vessel was clearly district of Cholon in Saig 
in danger of swamping. It looked, said a Whipple officer the first day the Commu 
later, “like the pictures you . , , 

see of slave ships." • 

The frigate’s skipper. 

Commander William C. 

Francis of Gainesville. Tex¬ 
as, weighed no diplomatic 
niceties in swiftly making a 
decision. He simply applied 
an old rule of the sea: any 
mariner must go to the aid 
ofa ship in distress. He deft- j 
ly brought the Whipple 
alongside the foundering T* 
fishing boat, tied up and dis- j ' 
patched a party of volun- ~ ^ ‘ 

teers to help in the rescue. 

Three hours later, all 98 
men, 133 women and 185 
children aboard the refugee I 
boat had been transferred 
safely to the frigate. Said 
Skipper Francis; “There 
was no way they could have 
hoped to make it through ^ 
the night." Shortly after the ^ 
two vessels parted, the emp¬ 
ty fishingicraft sank. - —-- 

The daring rescue_the Vietna mese refugees cli nging to crowded boa t lust be fore rescue 

largest single pickup of sea- /ifier four clays ai sea. said one. "we were waiting to die." 




Tau, where it had loaded The passengers ranged in age 
from one to 78. including two elderly women who had to be 
hoisted aboard the Whipple in Inters There was sitting nwm 
only for the very young and old Safe at last on the frigate, 
they were “hungry, thirsty and confused—but very happy,” 
reported one U S. officer. And 48 hours later, after the Whip¬ 
ple had steamed to Hong Kong at full speed, they were on 
friendly ground. 

I'or some of the refugees, even the chance to risk their 
lives in a death-defying escape attempt had been a long 
time in coming. Three cousins from the mostly Chinese 
district of Cholon in Saigon had wanted to get out “since 
the first day the Communists came in." said one. But for 

«' Diep Han Dan, 21, Quach 
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largest single pickup of sea- 4fter four days at sea. said one. 
borne refugees since the col¬ 
lapse of South Viet Nam in the spring of 1975—was only the 
third since the war’s end in which a U.S. naval vessel had fig¬ 
ured. In May this year, the carrier U.S.S. Enterprise rescued 
13 Vietnamese, and in June the frigate U.S.S. Reasouer 
picked up 54 refugees. Other boatloads have been saved by 
vessels from countries around the world—but merchant 
ships in particular have begun to ignore distressed ‘boat 
people." 

That the overloaded fishing boat had lasted as long as it 
did was little short ofa miracle. Not a single experienced sail¬ 
or was aboard. It had been at sea for four days, managing 
to move only 100 miles southeast from the port city of Vung 


Nghiep Hung, 18. and Lee 
Sheeng Cheeng, 17, lack of 
hard cash and opportunity 
prevented the move until 
older relatives two weeks 
ago revealed a secret plan. 
The fishing boat was to 
make for Malaysia, a 500- 
mile voyage However, after 
three days of hiding in the 
woods near Vung Tau, four 
stormy days at sea and 
growing cracks in the boat's 
hull, ‘we were waiting to 
die," said Lee. Finally the 
Whipple intervened. 

In Hong Kong, living in 
budget hotel nxims provid¬ 
ed by the U.N. High Com¬ 
mission for Refugees, the 
three cousins recalled their 
postwar experiences in Sai¬ 
gon With their legacy as 
traders and entrepreneurs, 
they were soon singled out 
as “class enemies of the 
wfdedboa t|u«tbe fore rescua revolution." The Commu- 

e were waiting to die. nist cadres were quick to 

discriminate, noted Diep 
“They told us. This is a city of labor, not a city of business ’ 
Since my father had a factory. I was the son of a boss. The 
only job I could have was as a laborer in the countryside.” He 
survived instead by living with relatives who ran a small 
shop, staying out of public places to avoid the authorities 
The future for Diep and his shipmates is uncertain. Their 
rescue by the Whipple does not give them any special claim 
on asylum in the U.S.. but they will all eventually be settled 
in one host country or another. That vague prospect seemed 
happy enough for the desperate Aimilies who, like the Jum- 
blics in Edward Lear’s famous poem, had gone to sea in a 










IRAN 

After the Abad an Fire _ 

The mullahs and the modernists collide 

C ommemorating the death of Caliph ter its owner threatened to let Joose his 
Ali (A D 600-661). who is revered by lions on the crowd. 

Iran's 34 million Shi'itc Muslims as the Abadan, meanwhile, was anything 
only tmie suc.'essor to Muhammad, is al- but subdued. The Rex tragedy unleashed 
ways a strlemn occasion. But last week's a flood of bitterness, aimed equally at the 
obMrvances were especially subdued arsonists who ignited the theater and the 
Tehran was tense and quiet. The Club incompetent local authorities whose bun- 
Discotheque, normally a place of frenzied gling had surely contributed to the death 
activity for Iran’s newly rich upper mid- toll. Witnesses reported that nearly half 
die class, was shuttered. Hotels and res- an hour elapsed before the first fire fight- 
taurants decreed a four-day prohibition ers arrived at the burning theater. Once 
af alcoholic beverages. Television stations they got there, they discovered that none 
broadcast readings from the Koran and of the hydrants were working. The mobile 
Islamic sermons in place of Cannon and water tanks they brought to the scene ran 

Police Story. dry before the fire could be brought under 

It seemed that Iran's uncertain ad- control The screams of the dying carried 
/ance into the 20th century had stum- into the streets as would-be rescuers stood 
Med again, and that the nation had been by helplessly. One witness charged later 
hrust back into the dark Islamic pun- that the police—whose station is located 
anism of the ISth century. Since the holy only a block from the Rex—made no at- 
nonth of Ramadan began Aug. 5, the tempt to free those trapped in the inferno, 
jonflict between Shah Mohammed Reza 

'ahlavi and an unlikely coalition of left- ^he anger erupted into a new round of 
ving extremists and conservative Mus- I rioting after more than 10.000 weep- 
ims who oppose his mextest moderniza- ing, screaming citizens gathered to lament 
ion campaign had reached new zeniths the dead. Mourners became ravagers who 
if terror Before arsonists set fire to the roamed the streets shouting anti-Shah slo- 
lex cinema in Abadan, killing 377. Iran gans, smashing windows and starting 
lad been rocked by sectarian violence fires. Government forces sent warning 
hat resulted in at least 16 other deaths, shots into the air in an attempt to restore 
)utraged by Western-style diversions that order. The U.S. embassy warned Ameri- 
hey consider affronts to Islamic tradition, can citizens to "maintain the lowest pro- 
anatic Shi’ites had set fire to 29 movie file possible ’ while the unrest continued, 

louses and scores of restaurants and Police detained six suspects. Among 

lightclubs. In Babol on the Caspian Sea, them: the owner of the Rex, who was 

mob tried to prevent the opening of a charged with negligence for having or- 

ouring Italian circus, retreating only af- dered his employees to lock the exits to 



U sectarian violence plunged the Shah's domain into turmoil, his swe^emrnyrmainedominmHyMltnt. ' - 
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prevent teirorists from entering the the¬ 
ater. But opposition groups Putside Iran 
accused savak, the Shah's secret police, of 
setting the blaze in order to provoke a 
backlash against dissident groups. Many 
Iranians, however, blamed Ayatullah 
Khomeini, a Shi'ite mullah (religious 
leader) who has lived in exile in Iraq since 
1963. Khomeini swore unrelenting enmi¬ 
ty to the Shah after hundreds of his follow¬ 
ers were killed while protesting the 
monarch's land-reform program. Alone 
among Shi'ite leaders, Khomeini failed to 
condemn the Abadan atrocity. 

Khomeini’s ominous silence was ftir- 
ther evidence of a developing split be¬ 
tween the exile and more moderate Shi- 
'ites within Iran. Khomeini is not only 
supported by radical Iraq and Libya but 
also is suspected by Western intelligence 
sources of receiving encouragement from 
the Soviet Union as well. Muslim leaders 
object not only to Khomeini’s flirtation 
with the left but to the fact that his adher¬ 
ents in Iran use gangland tactics to fright¬ 
en moderates 

The division among the Shi'ites could 
provide the Shah with a chance to isolate 
the extremists. That would allow him to 
pursue his plan to hold free parliamentary 
elections next year So far. however, the 
otherwise cflicicnt Iranian regime has not 
been able to take advantage of its oppor¬ 
tunities. The Shah's forward-looking Pre¬ 
mier, Jamshid Amouzegar, had better 
luck coping with the problems of indus¬ 
trialization than negotiating with Shi’ite 
mullahs Unable to bridge the gap be¬ 
tween mullahs and modernists, the oth¬ 
erwise able Amouzegar resigned early this 
week, and the Shah quickly replaced him 
with Jaafar Sharif-Emami, chairman of 
the Iranian Senate ■ 










AUSTRALIA 

Ho i st o n Sir Galahad' s Peta rd 

Fraser suffers and survives a credibility crisis 


A ustralian Prime Minister Malcolm 
Fraser has an obsession with propri¬ 
ety that has become legend anyone serv¬ 
ing in his government is expected to be 
as pure as Sir Galahad During his 32 
months in office, Fraser has forced the de¬ 
parture of a Post and Telecommunica¬ 
tions Minister who was charged with (and 
later cleared of) electoral misconduct, a 
Treasury Minister who was accused of 
conflict of interest (and later reinstated 
to the Cabinet); and a Finance Minister 
(since reinstated) who was under inves¬ 
tigation for attempting to interfere with 
a parliamentary redistricting plan. Last 
week, following the summary dismissal of 
a fourth Cabinet member, Fraser ap¬ 
peared perilously close to being hoist by 
his own petard. 

Like most political fire storms, this 
one grew from the merest flicker of trou¬ 
ble. In the course of investigating the 
redistricting complaint against suspended 
Finance Minister Eric Robinson, a Roy¬ 
al Commission appointed by Fraser 
found that Minister for Administrative 
Services Reg Withers, 53, had committed 
an “impropriety " in connection with 
the same case. A Liberal Party disci¬ 
plinarian known as “the Toe Cutter" 
for his ability to keep his party troops 
in line. Withers was alleged to have in¬ 
tervened against a pending decision to 
rename a Queensland parliamentary dis¬ 
trict. This move might have freed the 
National Country Party, the govern¬ 
ment’s coalition partner, from its gen¬ 
tleman’s agreement not to contest the 

Ufacrats in ’’existing'' electoral areas. 
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Asked by Fraser to resign. Withers re¬ 
fused; a day later, he was axed 

Many of Fraser's ministers and Lib¬ 
eral backbenchers were shocked by the 
calculated brutality of the firing. Some 
staunch Fraser supixirters felt that the 
Prime Minister should have shown more 
loyalty to the political mentor who had en¬ 
gineered his rise to party leadership in 
1975. Breaking the surly silence, Victoria 
Parliamentarian Roberts Dunstan finally 
exploded' “This man has gone mad; he's 
sacking all his best mates!" 

F raser's personal credibility first came 
into question when Opposition Lead¬ 
er Bill Hayden seized on a segment of 
Robinson’s evidence before the Royal 
Commission indicating that Withers had 
filled in the Prime Minister about the 
whole affair last January, and that Fra¬ 
ser was thus himself aware of the alleged 
impropriety Noting that the Prime Min¬ 
ister had not appointed the commission 
until three months later, in April, Hay¬ 
den taunted' “Senator Withers is not the 
only guilty man This is a tainted gov¬ 
ernment with a tainted Prime Minister. " 
There was worse to come. The week¬ 
ly newsmagazine, the Bulletin, hit the 
streets with the allegation that Fraser had 
asked Robinson in early August to write 
a letter casting doubt on his recollection 
of the fill-in conversation in question—a 
request that plainly smacked of cover-up. 
Suddenly, Fraser was at the center of a 
fast-movii^ and potentially lethal cred¬ 
ibility crisis. In a stormy scene on the floor 
of the House of Commons, Senior Labor 


Member Mick Young thumped the table 
and shouted “Unless the Prime Minister 
comes into this house to deny the story 
in the Bulletin, the Prime Minister is fin¬ 
ished " Five days after the Bulletin ar¬ 
ticle had appeared, Fraser issued a de¬ 
nial that he requested Robinson to cast 
doubt on his evidence The only thing he 
had asked Robinson to do, said Fraser, 
was to reconstruct the fill-in incident on 
paper for the Prime Minister’s own ben¬ 
efit, and Robinson had not even done that. 
As for his long silence. Fraser invoked a 
theory that recalled Richard Nixon’s dis¬ 
credited resort to Executive privilege “It 
is my wish to protect the confidentiality 
of discussions between ministers. I believe 
this is absolutely essential to the working 
of good government.” 

The very lameness of these excuses 
led many to suspect Fraser's competence 
to run good government Editorialized 
Melbourne's respected daily, the Age: 
"The most puzzling aspect of the affair is 
why the Prime Minister did not clarify 
the situation immediately." Noting that 
Fraser had first issued a series of disclaim¬ 
ers that stopped short of specific denial, 
the zlgeobserved. “This equivocation gave 
the impression that he had something to 
hide." 

Though Fraser is still very much in 
command, and the Withers affair seemed 
to ,do just that after the Prime Minister 
spoke out, there remained a sense of un¬ 
ease among both politicians and the pub¬ 
lic about the Prime Minister’s judgment 
in handling the crisis His golden image 
as the man who won two general elec¬ 
tions with the greatest margins in the na¬ 
tion's histoiy may well have been perma¬ 
nently tarnished in the episode. Even if 
it has not. perhaps the time has come for 
Fraser to relax his set of Sir Galahad stan¬ 
dards for those around him. ■ 






Dizzy Days for the Dollar 

Foreign tourists invade U.S. while Americans go broke abroad 


U nder the summer sun that bakes 
much of the nation these days, new 
voices are being heard. They speak 
Japanese and German and Arabic. 
The foreign tourist, a species once lim¬ 
ited to corporate tycoons and wandering 
rock stars, is abroad in the land. Direct 
flights from Tokyo to San Francisco are 
booked solid for the next three weeks, and 
the number of Japanese visitors to Las 
Vegas now runs to about 5,000 a month. 
In New York City, arriving Europeans 
want to see Times Square and Harlem 
and then fly south to Disney World All 
this activity represents not just world pros¬ 


perity but also the swooning collapse of 
the once almighty dollar, which has sunk 
7% against the yen and 10.5% against the 
Swiss franc since July. Against gold, 
which is being feverishly traded in major 
markets, the dollar has slumped about 
12% in the same period. The result has 
been to make the U.S. a bargain hunter’s 
paradise for even middle-class foreigners. 
More than 20 million foreign tourists are 
expected to visit the U.S. this year, up at 
least 8% from last year. 

IXtnish Banker Thorkild Kristiansen 
and his wife Jette were amazed to find 
that food and gasoline cost half as much 
in the U,S. as back home. “If the dollar 


continues at its current level,” says Kris¬ 
tiansen, “we’ll be back next year. Only 
this time we’ll bring our two children.” 

Overseas visitors are shrewd shop¬ 
pers. Manhattan's Windows on the World 
restaurant reports that they gobble up oys¬ 
ters and clams (as part of a $19.50 prix 
fixe dinner), which are much more ex¬ 
pensive in Europe. Says Nick Lapole, di¬ 
rector of public relations for Mamma Le¬ 
one’s restaurant in Manhattan; "The 
French and Italian tourists we are get¬ 
ting eat and drink rather lavishly and 
don't care what it costs” Because of all 
the dollars in their pockets, they are also 


losing their reputation for being stingy tip¬ 
pers. Rubies, emeralds, sapphires and 
cheaper souvenirs are being snapped up 
by tourists at Tiffany on Fifth Avenue. 
In Chicago’s Water Tower Place, tourists 
buy music boxes made in their own coun¬ 
tries because they are cheaper here. 

It is better to visit America, some for¬ 
eigners say, than to live here. Electrical 
Engineer Makoto Takayasu, 35, expected 
to go back to Japan with some savings 
after working on a research grant at Pur¬ 
due University. But the decline of the dol¬ 
lar has just about wiped out what he set 
aside. “My wife is encouraging me to 
spend every dollar we have before we re¬ 


turn to Japan,” he laments. “She’s not far 
from right. The dollar is not worth any¬ 
thing any more.” 

Americans are discovering that sad 
fact when they go abroad themselves, as 
they are doing this year in record num¬ 
bers. The big attraction is the lowered air 
fares, but many tourists are not prepared 
for the rude shocks they receive when they 
change their dollars into foreign curren¬ 
cies. West Germany's seven U.S. consul¬ 
ate offices are flooded with young tour¬ 
ists who hopped aboard cheap flights with 
the expectation of living in Europe on. 
say, $10 a day. Ten dollars an hour is 
more like it, and they find themselves 
stranded. Philadelphians Eugene and 
Bonnie Baker planned to bicycle around 
England and slay in cozy old inns. They 
ended up boarding in spartan lodgings, 
where people were reluctant to change 
American Express traveler’s checks for 
fear the value of the dollar would drop be¬ 
fore the checks could be converted into 
pounds. “It’s a shock to find the dollar 
downgraded." says Mrs. Baker. 

D uring the Wimbledon tennis 
matches, one of the most popu¬ 
lar meeting places for the Amer¬ 
ican players and their wives was 
a coin laundry just off trendy Carnaby 
Street. Americans balked at the high cost 
of sending their laundry out. One tourist, 
in fact, was arrested for trying to escape 
from a London laundry without paying 
his bill. He claimed that the cost of the 
washing exceeded the value of his clothes. 
The magistrate told him to check prices 
beforehand and let him go. 

Nowhere has the dollar faded so bad¬ 
ly as in Japan, where it has shrunk by 
40% in a year. Confronted with a $2.50 
can of beer, a $5 breakfast or a $30 min¬ 
ute-steak lunch, Americans beat a hasty 
retreat—“chuckling in amazement,” says 
a shopkeeper on Tokyo’s Ginza. Says a 
veteran tourist who is staying at Tokyo’s 
Imperial Hotel, where the cheapest room 
for two is $80 a night: “It’s just plain scan¬ 
dalous. I never thought I'd see the day 
when the greenback would turn into 
Mickey Mouse money. It really hurts my 
pride as an American.” 

To try to end the dollar’s slide, the 
Carter Administration began a series of 
steadying actions last week. The U.S. 
Treasury announced that starting in No¬ 
vember it would boost its gold sales from 
3W,000 02 . per month to 750,000. Tp aJ- 
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Brokers vigorously bidding bi gold futures at New York's Commodities Exchange Center 


tions turning against the dollar. Treasury 
Secretary W. Michael Blumenthal met 
with Saudi Arabian Finance Minister Mo- 
hamed Abdel-Kheil at Disney World, of 
all places, where the minister was vaca¬ 
tioning with his family Blumenthal sug¬ 
gested that a timely statement of support 
might give the dollar a lift Soon after. 
Crown Prince Fahd declared that his 
country had every intention of continuing 
to accept dollars as payment foi oil. 

The announcements gave a slight but 
encouraging boost to the embattled dol¬ 
lar Said Lawrence Krause, an e<’onomist 
with the Brookings Institution' “The Ad¬ 
ministration IS playing it very wisely ,so 
far, You don't want to panic the markets 
the other way and shoot up the value of 
the dollar Dribbling these things out is 
just right to keep everyone e.\c6pt your¬ 
self guessing. " The White House, in fact, 
plans to announce some new but limited 
measures to bolster the dollar every few 
days for the next two or three weeks. Be¬ 
fore going off on their separate vacations. 
President Carter and other top Admin¬ 
istration officials drew up a list of pcs- ! 
sible moves. ! 

The list is as closely guarded as the 
gold in Fort Knox, since millions of dol¬ 
lars could be made if someone got ad¬ 
vance information. Besides, the Admin¬ 
istration would not be unhappy to see 
some speculators against the dollar get 
burned Says Harald Malmgrcn. a former 
State Department trade negotiator who 
runs an economic consulting firm in 
Washington: "The Administration has 
got to increase the fear of a downside risk 
so that people will be worried that they 
might have to buy dollars back at a high¬ 
er price later. If done properly, it won't 
take that much money to accomplish the 
objectives." 

But whatever immediate steps the 
White Hotne takes—borrowing from the 
l«(^«lfip^i,-^4pnet$Fy. Fuad itgainst the 




gold the U.S has on deposit, extending 
the U.S. credit line uith foreign central 
bunks, coordinating intervention with 
other nations to suppoit the dollar the 
fundamental pioblems will remain The 
two biggest, the 1979 federal budget def¬ 
icit of more than $40 billion, and an in¬ 
ability to cut oil imiToits and thus the $30 
billion trade deficit Last week the com¬ 
promise on natural-gas pricing tipproved 
by House-Senate conferees ran into se¬ 
rious oppitsition in the Senate, putting in 
doubt the passage of the eneigy bill More 
generally. Carter has to convince a doubt¬ 
ing world that he can manage the U S 
economy and. especially, bring inflation 



{$iri|{. tike Aditiiplsthlfrbn has just ab^. 
gfven up oh the JaWbohing conducted by 
Inflation Fighter Robert Strauss, "Bob 
and his mirrors have accomplished atl 
j they can. " admits a top policymaker 
"We've got to give some more substance 
to the fight against inflation " 

An interagency group of officials is 
j now working up a "Phase Two" program, 
which will be submitted to the President 
by mid-September. They have been in- 
I structed to explore every possibility cx- 
j cept wage and price controls. "President 
I Nixon did the easy one when he put on 
controls,” says a participant. "But that 
didn't work, and everything else is dif¬ 
ficult " One measure under consideration 
IS the so-called IIP plan (tax-based in¬ 
comes policy), which would give a tax 
break to companies that hold down wages 
1 and prices But such a scheme would be 
i a nightmare to administer Admits a 
1 Treasury olficial "We'd end up with as 
I many pages in the fcdeial register as 





Jaimit y wttfa purchase s In Beverly HlU a 

"TTtf dotlar is not worth anything." 


. French tourist shopping in Manhattan 

if we'd put on wage and price controls. " 
Another (lossibilily is to copy the suc- 
I cessful British action of coupling a gen- 
I oral tax cut with a pledge from labor to 
I hold down wage demands But unions aie 
I much more decentrali/ed in the U.S and 
I probably could not lie bound by such an 
agreement. 

The fiscal 1980 federal budget is be¬ 
ing scrutini/ed for cuts, since a deficit is 
financed by an inflationary expansion of 
the money supply With the goal of trim¬ 
ming the deticit to below $40 billion, the 
! Adniinistrution plans to impose strict new 
spending ceilings on most agencies 

for the foreseeable fiituie, there is not 
likely to be any decline in the happy 
. hordes of foreign visitors flocking to the 
: bargain-tilled U.S They are destined to 
' become a familiar part of the American 
■ landscafie buying, bargaining, hitchhik- 
j ing. backpacking, snapping pictures, sam- 
; pling strange AkxI and occasionally get- 
I ting ripiicd off by predators who know 
! they carry a lot of dollars, however de- 
' valued The ailing gieenback has at least 
I made America less of a mystery to the 
I rest of the world ■ 
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The First Family’s raft Mts white water as H rushes through a rapids on the Middle FoHt of Idaho's Salmon ftfver 


Rafting in the Rockies 

The Carters, like anyone else, enjoy a vacation 


T hose daily briefings and meetings and 
handshakings and constant questions 
from the press. Presidents generally en¬ 
joy the rituals of office—otherwise they 
wouldn't be Presidents—but there also 
come times when they yearn to escape 
Calvin Coolidge used to flee to his father's 
farm in Vermont to enjoy the tranquillity 
of the haying season Herbert Hixtvcr cast 
flies into Virginia's Rapidan River Har¬ 
ry Truman swam oflT the beach at Key 
West, and Dwight Eisenhower drove golf 
balls through pine-edged fairways in 
Colorado. 

With Congress going into recess and 


no crisis requiring a presidential presence 
in Washington, Jimmy Carter felt as en¬ 
titled as any other citi/en to an August va¬ 
cation A white-water enthusiast for many 
years, he decided that the Rockies’ Salm¬ 
on River would provide a brisk break 
from the capital The mountain vistas of 
the American West were more appealing 
in August than his usual retreat on Geor¬ 
gia's St Simon's Island. 

First, though, Cartel had to pay a 
visit to Plains. Returning to his home 
town in Georgia is no longer pure plea¬ 
sure for the President Local merchants, 
worried about a drop-off in the number 




The . RrasM wrt and Wo s alynn bid happy larwHte rapoft w* as trip bagliw 

Declared the lop tourist; "These are the best three days t've ever had." 


of tourists who thronged the town a year 
ago, expect him to stroll the streets and 
attract crowds during his well-publicized 
trips home. So the President grinned his 
way along jammed sidewalks for the man¬ 
datory stops at various local stores. Jimmy 
also had to pay a visit to Cousin Hugh 
Carter, whose tattletale hook about the 
family has dismayed several of its mem¬ 
bers. Fie and Rosalynn both accepted 
embraces from their cousin to avoid any 
fresh newspaper speculation about a 
family rift 

But Carter seemed to relax fully and 
enjoy two softball games between a team 
of White House staff members and un¬ 
armed Secret Service agents and a squad 
collected by Billy from townspeople and 
the traveling press Pitching all the way, 
Jimmy led his team to victory in the first 
game. 6 to 5, even though he himself went 
hitless. His team lost the second game, 12 
to 8. despite his solid single. After the 
game, the tireless President jogged home 
in the 90° h^at 

T he Carters’ arrival in the mountains of 
the West was thus a bracing change, 
even though an editorial in the Idaho 
Statesman complained peevishly that the 
President was more interested in the 
state's wilderness than in its people. It was 
true, though, that the First Family—Jim¬ 
my. Rosalynn, Amy, Chip and Jack 
—soon became about as isolated as a mod¬ 
em First Family can get Climbing aboard 
an 8-fl by 20-ft. wooden-flioored rubber 
raft, they set out for a three-day, 71-mile 
ride down the utterly uninhabited Middle 
Fork of the Salmon River. To be sure. Se¬ 
cret Service agents bobbed along near by 
in other rafts, and rotating teams of re¬ 
porters trailed at a distance—but with 
firm orders to keep out of the President's 
sight. Indeed, as Carter cast off, he aimed 
his own 35-mm camtra at a mob of pho- 
to^phers and joked: “This’ll remind me 
of what I'm leaving.” 

Free, at last. Carter did apt ^ 







a ttingifis ItAil, as the raft of 
state alternately drifted and 
hurtled down the winding riv 
er. Nestled into the somewhat 
crowded vessel, he cojild look 
up at rows of pencil-thin Pon- 
derosa pines in the mountains, 
or down at their reflection in 
the crystalline water. Under 
low clouds, the gray-and-green 
world was eerily silent except 
for the rushing rhythm of fast 
flowing twists and drops in the 
river. 

The President expertly 
cast flies into the stream and 
landed three cutthroat trout, 
which even he, under state fish 
and game regulations, had to 
toss back into the water after 
removing the hooks from the Ont tl nt wi th tow nspeo ple and visitor s back home In Wains 

fishes’ mouths The Carters The frequent visits are no longer purely a pleasure. 


snent one night tenting under a 
full moon at an abandoned ranch site, 
where the temperature dropped into the 
40s. Their crew of experienced guides pro¬ 
duced a tasty dinner of marinated roast 
beef, broccoli, sourdough biscuits and 
strawberry shortcake. Carter's only com¬ 
ment. relayed back to the press by walkie- 
talkie ‘It was a nice day. and nice that 1 
caught a tot of fish! and nice that I don't 
have to make comments to the press.” 

Setting out again next morning, nor¬ 
mally drifting at about 5 m.p.h. through 


glasses behind, they soon arrived via 
helicopter 

Nor were the cares of Washington 
ever kept totally out of mind. Each day 
Carter got an update on breaking interna¬ 
tional developments ihrough his security 
adviser, Zbigniew Br/e/inski. The latest 
intelligence biiefing reached the Presi¬ 
dent through a s|iccial telephone line and 
then by radio, aided by antennas erected 
in the wcxkIs along his remote route Elec¬ 
tronic scramblers kept the radio messages 


the peaceful canyon, the Carters some- from being intelligible to any eavesdrop- 
times swirled ihrough rough water As 
their raft pitched over 8-ft.-high Tappen 
Falls, one of the boatman’s long alumi¬ 
num steering oars jammed betv een two 
rocks and snapped From a distance, the -> 

ever watchful press came to the rescue A ' 

TV crew supplied tape to hold a patched- 
up oar together. Unlike most wilderness tj 
visitors, the presidential party had many 
means of solving unexpected problems 
When Amy discovered she had left her 







• per."H« also learned thus of<5o« 
mestic developments—that the 
Senate had passed his Civil 
Service reform bill, and that a 
postal strike threatened. The 
inevitable black box through 
which the President can order 
a response to nuclear attack 
rode the rapids too, in a Secret 
Service raft. 

A brilliant sun warmed the 
Carters’ last two days on the 
river, enabling them to spot 
bighorn sheep on the towering 
bluffs and even a golden ea¬ 
gle with a 6-ft. wingspan. They 
stopped at the site of a long- 
abandoned gold mine, swam 
in the chilly stream and end¬ 
ed their river ride with ob¬ 
vious regret that it was over. 
"1 don’t want to leave,” said 

_ the ebullient President “These 

are the best three days I've 
ever had.” 

From the Salmon River’s relative se¬ 
renity. the President moved on with his 
family to spend another week in the even 
more spectacular scenery of Grand Teton 
National Park in Wyoming, where he 
planned to hike, fish and sail on Jackson 
lake 

Despite petty complaints that he was 
not putting aside enough time to meet cit¬ 
izens or plunge into politics along the way 
(an cxld protest from a region where he is 
not politically popular), the vacationing 
President quite fittingly was seeing ixirts 
of America at its unspoiled best All too 
stxin. he would have to assume once again 
the burdens of olfice Instead of facing the 
fleeting question of whether he would land 
the dancing trout he had just hooked, he 
would confront Egypt's Anwar Sadat and 
Israel’s Menachem Begin across a confer¬ 
ence table at Camp David and struggle 
with the intractable problem of how to 
achieve an enduring peace in the Middle 
East ■ 
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ft brisk jog inSKfheat, then off to the bracing coolness of the American mountain U^est. 











“Who D o You Want Next?” 

A Texas millionaire finds himself in deep trouble 

411 got Judge Hidson dead 
I for you. ’ 


I for you. " 

“Good,” came the reply. 

••I’ll get the rest of them 
dead for you You want a 
bunch of people dead, 
right'.’’’ 

“All right.” 

T (for Thomas) Cullen 
Davis. 44, one of the rich¬ 
est men in Texas, listened 
without expression as the 
tapes of that conversation 
were played in court last 
week in Fort Worth. Tex¬ 
as At his side sal Rich¬ 
ard ("Racehorse”) Haynes, 
chief of the defense team 
that has so far cost Davis Priscilla Davis 
$4 million in more than two 
years of legal proceedings arising from his 
pending divorce and the shooting of his es¬ 
tranged wife, her lover, her daughter and 
a guest. Testifying against Davis was his 
former employee, burly, baby-faced Da¬ 
vid McCrory, the man he had allegedly 
met in the Coo Coo’s Famous Hamburg¬ 
er parking lot to arrange the murder of 
IS people on a hit list 

What Davis did not know at the time 
was that McCrory had gone to the rni 
and told its agents about the hit offer. The 
FBI then planted a tape recorder on Mc¬ 
Crory. provided him with fake pictures 
of "dead’’ Judge Eidson splattered with 
imitation bkxxl, and later filmed the 
meeting between the two Agents report¬ 
ed that they had watched and photo¬ 


graphed as Davit paid Mc¬ 
Crory S25,000 in used $100 
bills. Then they arrested 
him for solicitation of mur¬ 
der. Now, in court, Davis 
sat and listened as McCro¬ 
ry’s voice came over the 
tape asking. “Who do you 
want next?” Replied the 
voice that sounded remark¬ 
ably like his own; “The ones 
wc talked about." 

Judge Joe Eidson was a 
natural candidate for such 
a list because he has been 
presiding over the divorce 
court in which Davis and 
his wife are fighting. He 
originally awarded Priscilla 
Davis support payments of 
$2,500 per month, then raised the amount 
to $5,000. He gave her possession of the 
Davises’ new $6 million mansion and for¬ 
bade Davis to dispose of any assets (he 
is head of Kendavis Industries, an inter¬ 
national conglomerate founded by his 
father). 

After Judge Eidson made those rul¬ 
ings. a gunman wearing a black wig broke 
into the Davis mansion. He wounded Pris¬ 
cilla and a friend, "Bubba ” Gavrel. and 
murdered her lover, ex-Basketball Play¬ 
er Stan Farr, and her daughter by a pre¬ 
vious marriage, twelve-year-old Andrea 
Wilborn. Four hours later, police arrest¬ 
ed Davis at his girlfriend’s home and 
charged him with being the gunman 
Davis’ trial last summer for the mur¬ 




T.CmB»hPw 4« awl his gh t frtend Kar a n Wastarlaavliit court tawtwaek 

Said the taped voice: "You want ahunch of people dead, right?" ■ 


der of )t)ung Andrea lasted 20 vraekt, the 
longest and most ea^enaive murder tfbl 
in Texas history. It involved lurid testi¬ 
mony about sex and drug orgies at the 
mansion, all designed to discredit Pris¬ 
cilla’s testimony against her husband. He 
was acquitted and released on $325,000 
bail to await trial for the other shootings. 
But before the second trial could start, 
McCrory went to the FBI with his tale of 
the hit list. It included, besides Judge Eid¬ 
son, the wounded family friend, “Bubba" 
Gavrel, who at the first trial had fingered 
Davis as the gunman, and Judge Tom 
Cave, who had originally denied him bail 
and thus forced him to spend IS months 
in jail. And. of course, Priscilla. 

S ome of the spectators who packed the 
courtroom last week for the bond 
hearing are actually fans of Davis’ and 
have followed his trials for two years. 
Many are bleached blondes, with heavy 
makeup and flashy jewelry, resembling 
Priscilla or Davis’ girlfriend, Karen 
Master. They chew gum and file their 
nails during the proceedings. During the 
recesses, they talk of their fondness for 
the various participants, especially the 
darkly handsome Davis, as if they were fa¬ 
vorite characters on a television soap 
opera. Says one spectator, Mrs, Texas 
Methven, a middle-aged retired secretary: 
“Tm praying for him. He’s a good busi¬ 
nessman and l(X)ks nice. He’d be a good 
Christian if he could settle down with Ka¬ 
ren ” One popular pastime is comjwring 
Karen, 29, who nervously smokes in the 
hallways during recesses, to Priscilla, 37, 
who no longer dresses as flamboyantly as 
in the days when she was known to wear 
a “rich bitch” necklace and a gun 
strapped to her boot. 

Priscilla still lives at the irregularly 
shaped modernistic pyramid of a man¬ 
sion that Davis built, with its electronic 
sliding glass doors, its huge indoor pool, 
its Oriental carpets and its three pool ta¬ 
bles. With her live her daughter Dee, 20, 
a guard, seven dogs, two cats and a horse 
named Freedom. 

But the horse is the only freedom 
she secs. Surrounded by the 19th cen¬ 
tury paintings and Jade sculptures that 
she and her husband collected, she told 
Time’s Robert C. Wurmsted last week; 
'Tve been afraid ever since 1 was shot. 
It’s like being a prisoner for two years. I 
don’t feel secure enough to go out by my¬ 
self I get very depressed." She is con¬ 
vinced of her husband’s guilt—“I was 
looking right at him, talking to him, as 
he was drag^ng me tock into the house" 
—and she remembers that he used to 
beat her and Dee. Once, she recalls, he 
killed Dee's kitten by smashing it against 
the kitchen floor. 

The bond hearing should end this 
week and then, as Fort Worth finishes its 
Summer social flbason and looks foryvard 
to the opening of the Dallas Cowboys’ sea¬ 
son, it will also look forward to a neai 
nrund in ^triaJftoTT.Cullcii IDgvili, .j 
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Lawmen and vohaiteera on vain search for Gary TIson (liKht) 

Death in the Desert 


An Arizona man hunt succeeds, hut too late 


T here wasn't much gcxxl that anyone 
could say about Gary Tison except 
that he inspired a remarkable loyalty from 
his family. Imprisoned at the age of 25 
for holding up a grocery store, he used a 
meeting with his wife Dorothy as an op¬ 
portunity to escape from a visiting room 
in Arizona’s Pinal County Jail, 

Recaptured and later paroled. Tison 
was accused of a parole violation in 1967 
when he passed a bad check. Instead of 
appearing at the court hearing, he over¬ 
powered the prison guard escorting him 
and shot him dead with his own pistol. 
That put Tison into the Arizona State 
Prison in Florence with a life sentence 
for murder. 

But Tison’s family rallied round. On 
July 30. he was visited by his son Ricky, 
18, and the two chatted in a fenced pic¬ 
nic area at the prison At the same time, 
two of Tison’s other sons, Raymond. 19, 
and Donald. 20, decided to visit their fa¬ 
ther. They carried a box of food into the 
prison. Checking in at the lobby, one of 
them pulled a sawed-off shotgun out of 
the box and aimed it at a guard. Soon the 
three sons were escorting their father out 
of prison. With them went Convicted 
Murderer Randy Creenawalt, 29, who 
had helped out by cutting off telephones 
and alarm systems. 

The five men strolled so casually to¬ 
ward their getaway car that the tower 
^ard assumed they were departing vis¬ 
itors. But on the next day the fugitives' 
car had a flat tire. Marine Sergeant John 
F. Lyons, 24, heading from hiS home in 
Yuma, Ariz,, to visit relatives in Nebras¬ 
ka. stopped to help. Lyons, his wife Don- 
nelda, 24, and their 22-month-old son 
Christopher were all shot to death. A 
Bieoe Lyons, Teresa Tyson, 16 (no 


kin to the Tisons). was 
wounded in the hip and 
was later found in the des¬ 
ert, having bled to death 

One of the biggest man hunts in Ar¬ 
izona’s history pursued the murderous 
Tison family, and pirlice set up a road¬ 
block near Tison’s home town of Casa 
Grande, Ariz. Soon, a silver van slowed 
at the signal from police, then sped on 
with a blast of gunfiie from its windows. 
Five miles down the road, alerted dep¬ 
uties at another roadblock fired at the 



passing vehicle, killing Donald Tison. Af¬ 
ter a half-hour gun battle his two broth¬ 
ers and Greenawalt surrendered. The fa¬ 
ther. Gary, fled into the desert. 

Police discovered that the van was 
registered to James Judge Jr., 24, of Ama¬ 
rillo, Texas. He and his new bride Mar- 
gene had been honeymooning in Colora¬ 
do and had called home to say they would 
be seated 20 rows above the 5-yd, line at 
a televised football game between the 
Denver Broncos and Dallas Cowboys in 
Denver. The seats were vacant during the 
game—and the Judges are presumed to 
have been killed by the Tisons. 

As the search for Ti¬ 
son continued, more than 
300 police officers and 
hundreds of civilian vol¬ 
unteers probed the desert, 
in heat up to 120° F., near 
the small town of Chui- 
chu, Ariz. They found 
nothing. But last week 
Ray Thomas, 27, a chem¬ 
ical company worker, 
smelled a foul odor when 
he went out to dispose of 
some trash about I'4 miles 
from the point where the 
fugitives’ van had been 
ambushed. Searching 
around, he soon found the 
decomposed and bloated body of Gary Ti¬ 
son lying face up under a mesquite tree. 
Unwounded, he had apparently died of 
exposure to the heat of the desert. 

Greenawalt and the two surviving 
Tison brothers were promptly charged 
with multiple murder But Jos^ de la Vara, 
deputy county attorney of Yuma County, 
said the father had been “released to a 
higher authority .” ■ 


Te n Yea rs Later 

Notes from the underground 

T here they were, four of the Chicago 
Seven, on trial all over again, exactly 
ten years after their uproarious visit to 
Chicago for the 1968 Democratic Nation¬ 
al Convention. Former Black Panther 
Bobby Seale, originally the eighth mem¬ 
ber and now a touring lecturer at $1,500 
a shot, did not shout interruptions or end 
up in handcuff’s, however. In¬ 
stead, the only disturbances 
at the mock trial in Manhat¬ 
tan’s Felt Forum last week, 
written by Candy Author 
Terry Southern, came from 
rock bands, nostalgic slide 
shows of the ’60s. imperson¬ 
ators of Richard Nixon and 
Judge Julius Hoffman and a 
re-enactment of the Chicago 
riots, complete with imitation 
tear gas. 

The most notable pres¬ 
ence was that of the man who 


wasn’t there—or was he’’—Abbie Hoff¬ 
man. 41, onetime noisemaker and co¬ 
founder of the Yippies, who has been on 
the lam for over four years on a charge 
of selling cocaine. The SlO-a-head event, 
billed as a “Bring Abbie Home” rally, was 
in his honor, and Lawyer William Kunst- 
ler gave the impression that he might 
show up and turn himself in to police. 
Said the radicals’ favorite attorney: “He’s 
tired of running We’re hopeful.” Many 
of those who came to the festivity wore 
Abbie Hoffman masks and signs claim¬ 
ing that they were the fugi¬ 
tive. but Hoffman himself 
merely sent a taped message. 
Said he- “Help me get back 
so I can do the work I’m sup¬ 
posed to do. ” Any FBI agents 
who came in search of the 
missing Yippie had to settle 
for a lot of ’60s humor and 
the dim hope that Hoffman 
might yet show up at the Yip¬ 
pies’ forthcoming Tenth An¬ 
nual Festival of Life at the 
original scene of the crime, 
AbHaHeffmanlook-aMke Lincoln Park in Chicago. ■ 
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Finders Keepers 

Many petiple have accused govern¬ 
ments of piracy, but few have as good 
cause as Melvin fhsher. In 1971 Fisher, 
S6. located a Spanish galleon that sank 
off the coast of Florida in 1622 carrying 
47 tons of gold and silver. Since then, he 
and his comiiany have been diving for 
the treasure, which could be worth as 
much as $600 million. The mission’s cost 
so far: $5 million and four lives, includ¬ 
ing that of Fisher's son. 

Otherwise, the salvaging was going 
smoothly, 40 miles off the coast of Flor¬ 
ida, until the state government ran up the 
Jolly Roger and demanded the loot. It 
sei/a;d $1.5 million worth of treasure, in¬ 
cluding a rare astrolabic instrument worth 



$500,000 and some 1,800 silver coins. In 
1975, however, the U S. Supreme Court 
ruled that Florida’s territorial waters ex¬ 
tended only three miles out to sea. Still, 
Florida sued to keep what it had taken 
Last week U S. District Judge Wil¬ 
liam Mehrtens ordered Florida to give the 
treasure back. Said he. “Merely because 
agents of the state covet the treasure does 
not give the agents the right to uke it." 
Fisher was jubilant. Said he. “When a lit¬ 
tle guy like me can beat the government 
in court, it is a good signal for free en¬ 
terprise." Don’t celebrate Uxi much, Mel¬ 
vin. There's still the income tax. 


Proposition Zero 

The implications of Proposition 13 
may have reached their ultimate end in 
Port Richey. Fla. (pop. 1,600). Two 
months ago, the voters decided to abolish 
their $l33,000-a-year police force. In¬ 
stead, they pay $10,000 for protection 
from the Pasco County sheriffs depart¬ 
ment, thus saving themselves $65,000. 
Now, former Councilman Robert Dow¬ 
ney has asked why property owners have 
to pay $195,000 a year to the city. His so¬ 
lution; to abolish the city and make it an 
unincorpomted section of the county. The 
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community would pay only for fire protec¬ 
tion and street lights, saving homeowners 
about 10% on their property Uxes. The is¬ 
sue will go to a vote Dec. 12. 

"There’s 52 years of history behind 
this city,” protests Port Richey Council¬ 
man Harold C. Loser. “I question giving 
that up." “Nonsense,” scoffs Downey. 
"Fifty-two years is not much of a history. 
Half of our city is water and sawgrass 
marsh anyway.” 


It Shouicki't Happen 
to a Dog 

Man's friendship toward man's best 
friend turns out to be more fragile than 
one might hope. On Aug. I, New York 
City started enforcing a new law re¬ 
quiring dog owners to clean up any waste 
left in public by their beasts or face 
fines of up to $100. That very week, the 
ASPCA now reports, some 25% more dogs 
were turned in (a total of some 1,450) 
than during the comparable week last 
year—and that does not include animals 
left on the streets. Over the month of Au¬ 
gust, the number of abandoned dogs in¬ 
creased about 15%. 

The ASPCA manages to find homes 
for barely i0% of such dogs; most are 
killed after three to five days in the 
kennel. 


Foul Call 

John Westberg, 14, was skateboarding 
outside his house in Redford Township, 
Mich., when his path was blocked by two 
neighborhood boys on bicycles. There 
were angry words. Then John’s father, 
Lawrence Westberg, went marching over 
to the home of the boys’ father, William 
Scherrer. Westberg claims he simply 
shouted, “Goddamn it. Bill, start control¬ 
ling your kids.” Scherrer, on the other 
hand, swears that Westberg called him a 

“rotten, f-sonofabitch!” Scherrer 

called the police, who arrested Westberg. 
The charge; violating the township’s ordi¬ 
nance on disorderly per¬ 
sons, which prohibits, 
among other things, 

“indecent, insult- 
ing or immoral 



Fantastic Fall 

The week’s medal for,coolness in a cri¬ 
sis goes to Ned Harris, owner of the Atlas 
Window Cleaning Contractors, who was 
plying his trade outside the 20th floor of 
Honolulu’s Chateau Waikiki when the 
rope holding up his window chair broke. 

Harris fell four stories before he was 
able to grab another rope dangling near¬ 
by. The rope burned his hands, but he 
hung on as he slid down it. "I could see 
the hide coming off my hands," Harris 
said later, “but I figured if I held on 1 
wouldn’t be finished " 

He was right Slidmg to a fifth-floor 
ledge, he suffered only crushed heels, a 
broken ankle and burns. The 15-story fall, 
he said, "doesn’t bother me any.” 


language in the piesence of others.” 

Even in an age when almost anything 
goes, epithetwise, not everything goes in 
Redford Township Tried before a jury 
for a day and a half, Westberg was con¬ 
victed and sentenced to two years on pro¬ 
bation and ordered to pay fines of $405 
in court fees and $200 for probation costs. 
A citLten of Redford Township for 16 
years, and now unemployed as a data pro¬ 
cessor because of a back injury, Westberg 
called the proceedings foul. The Amer¬ 
ican Civil Liberties Union agreed, and last 
week it went to court to ask for a new 
trial on the ground that the town ordi¬ 
nance is so broad that it violates the First 
Amendment. As for the sensitive Scher- 
rers, they have sold their house and are 
moving away—without a word for the 

Westbergs. 
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EhrNcIman is into tapes again, only (Ms time on a radio show 


Remember Watergate? 
John EhrNchman does, probably 
somewhat differently ft'om you 
and me. The former Nixon 
aide says that the effect of 
Watergate on the' nation is 
“like pretty girls... not entire¬ 
ly good and not entirely bad “ 
Anyone interested in more 
such pearls from Ehrlichman 
can tune in on his new I'A- 
min. five-day-a-week radio 
commentary. The View from 
Here, airing Oct. 2 on more 
than 900 stations. In a promo 
record, he comments on the 
upcoming Begin-Sadat meet¬ 
ing at Camp David. Noting 
that there is only one kitchen 
that serves guests at the pres¬ 
idential retreat, he asks: "Do 
you suppose the Egyptians will 
have to eat kosher?" Anyone 
for a few 2/^-min. tape gaps? 


“I am a chess fanatic." says 
Op Artist Victor Vasaroiy, a res¬ 


ident of Ciordes in the South 
of France. So when Actor Curt 
Airgons invited him for a few 
games at his villa in nearby 
Saint-Paul-de-Vence, Vasarely 
arrived with chess set in hand 
And not just any old set The 
artist himself had designed the 
Plexiglas board and chessmen 
Says Vasarely modestly: “It is 
an immense pleasure for the 
eye." He now plans to sell 
signed and numbered copies of 
his creation. The price: $1,500 


When the tourists arrive. | 
head the other way That is j 
the motto of British Author 
Graham Graene, who flees his 
home in Antibes, France, each 
summer for less crowded 
haunts. On his third trip to 
Panama, a favorite spot, 
Greene visited Panamanian 
Chief of State Omar Toirijos. 

“1 have not even concluded 
whether I have done good or 


Tha litttast Elianhowar heads homa with parents Jidia and David 


bad,” Torrijos told his guest. 
“It's like going to the gas sta¬ 
tion. You pay and the pump 
returns to zero Every time 1 
awake I am back to zero." 


The smile is winning, the 
grasp firm Is that a future 
politician swaddled in those 
blankets? Well, Baby Jennie’s 
Grandpa Mxon lived in the 
White House and so did her 
Great-Grandpa Elsanhower. 
But Jennie's parents, Julia and 




David Dsanhowar aren't sending 
her on the hustings yet. As for 
Nixon’s view of his grand¬ 
daughter's future, he says: 
"There’s only one area I’ll try 
to influence her in. She’ll be an 
Angels fan. ” 


On the Record 

Humbarto Cardinal Madalroa, 

Archbishop of Boston, when 
informed in Rome that the 
Red Sox were 8/< games ahead: 
"Deo Gratias " 

' Art Buchwaid, humorist, speak- 
j ing at Boston’s Emerson Col- 
: lege. 'Whether it's the best of 
I times or the worst of times, it’s 
the only time you’ve got." 

Edward Haath, former British 
Prime Minister and now a 
conductor of the European 
Community Youth Orchestra, 
when asked to compare his two 
careers: “At least the conduc¬ 
tor and the orchestra are try¬ 
ing to reach the same destina¬ 
tion, which isn’t always the 
I case in politics." 
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COVER STORY 


A Swift, Stunning Choice 

In an ‘^instant conclave, '’the Cardinals elect a new Pope: John Paul I 


F or more than an hour, confusion 
reigned in St Peter's Square. When 
the smoke first began to curl out 
of a temporary rtxjftop chimney 
from the Vatican’s Sistine Chapel at 6:24 
p.m. on Saturday, it looked white—the 
traditional color to signal that the secret 
conclave within had elected a Pope But 
could it be true? Not likely—not on the 
opening day of the largest, most complex 
gathering of Cardinal electors in the long 
pageant of papal elections. Sure enough, 
with dusk beginning to enfold the splen¬ 
did statues and pillars of the Bernini col¬ 
onnade, the smoke turned blacker, then 
gray Exasperated, the Vatican Radio an¬ 
nouncer said, “There is still uncertainty 
about the color of the smoke." The crowd 
in St. Peter’s Square swelled from 10,000 
to 25,000 and then to 50,000 on the off- 
chance that history was alx>ut to be made. 

Suddenly, more than an hour affer the 
puzzling signals began to billow forth, the 
Vatican’s Pericle Felici, ranking Cardi¬ 
nal-deacon in the Sacred College, ap- 
leared at the opened Window of the 
benediction in the center of St. Peter’s Ba- j 



Be y o n d Bwn li i l'estotee, a smelieatgiiei 

4fl«r much eon/ustok, great/oy. 


I silica, His Latin words boomed out over 
1 loudspeakers; "Annuntio vobis gaudium 
magnum. Habemus Papamf"(I announce 
to you a great joy. We have a Pope!) The 
crowd was hush^ as Felici went on: “He 
is the Most Eminent and Most Reverend 
Lord Cardinal Albino Luciani, who has 
taken the name of John Paul the First 
lin Latin, Joannes Paulas Primus)." 

The name was unusual—and unprec¬ 
edented. No Pope had ever adopted a dou¬ 
ble name; none had selected a first-of-its- 
kind name in a millennium. Apparently, 
the new Pontiff wanted to signal origi¬ 
nality and also a bond of continuity with 
his two immediate predecessors; the re¬ 
former, John XXIIl, and the moderator, 
Paul VI. Or was he evoking their New 
Testament forebears? 

If the election’s speed was surprising, 
so was the identity of the 263rd Supreme 
Pontiff of the Roman Catholic Church. 
In the first days after Paul’s death, Lu¬ 
ciani, 65, Patriaith of Venice, had been 
mentitm^ o^y as a remote compromise 
candidate if the conclave reached a de*d- 
kjck. Now he was in the witefiow»;« as#.; 






tifickl vefttimirns, imiog his hands gingerly 
in the pajsal salute, offering blessing with 
a brisk g^tuie of his right hand, nodding 
smilingly the exdted crowd below. 

Master of Ceremonies Virgilio Noi 
held a large scroll before him as John 
Paul 1 read out his first apcntolic bless¬ 
ing, the traditional benediction, urbi et 
o/bi (to the city and to the world). His 
high voice quavered a bit as he chanted 
the Latin in lilting Gregorian style. Be¬ 
fore the blessing, the new Pope made an 
unusual gesture, granting “to all” who 
heard the words—cither in person or by 
broadcast—^a plenary indulgence. In 
Catholic belief, all sins, though forgiven, 
must be atoned for—either here on earth 
or, after death, in purgatory. For those 
truly repentant, a plenary indulgence can¬ 
cels the debt for all past sins. 

After the blessing, with the bells of 
St. Peter’s ringing loudly, the new Pope 
met the rising applause with a wave and 
a wide, yet almost shy smile. He with¬ 
drew, but three minutes later, at the in¬ 
sistence of the continuing applause, the 
new Pope appeared again. The 110 Car¬ 
dinals, crowded together on the lateral 
loggias flanking the central balcony on 
the basilica facade, smiled happily. John 
Paul lifted his hands slowly in the papal 
gesture and smiled once again, this time 
more radiantly, less shyly 

As the news circled the world, most 
Catholics admitted knowing little about 
their new leader London s Sunday Times 
headlined him as TIIF UNKNOWN POPE. 
“We have never heard of him here," said 
James Reuter, a leading Jesuit in the Phil¬ 
ippines But he added, “At least we are 
thankful it is not some of the others.” In 
Little Rock, Ark., Bishop Andrew J. Mc¬ 
Donald heard the news from a priest and 
was forced to look up Luciani in a church 
directory The rapid decision, quipped the 
bishop, “just shows that the Holy Spirit 
is quicker than the speed of light." 


T he swiftness of the vote also caught 
the Vatican bureaucracy by sur¬ 
prise, Some of the Swiss Guards 
had to be rounded up from neigh¬ 
borhood caf6s, and they finally mustered 
for an honor march across the square dur¬ 
ing John Paul’s appearance on the bal¬ 
cony. but not—as is customary—before 
it. Vatican officials on the list of those 
who make the act of obedience to the Pope 
after the appearance were scattered, some 
at the beach. Such notables as Substitute 
Secretary of State Giuseppe Caprio scur¬ 
ried back just in time for Felici’s an¬ 
nouncement. They were not summoned 
into the Sistine Chapel for the obedience 
ritual, however. Like John XXIII, John 
Paul decreed that the Cardinals remain 
in sealed conclave overnight, presumably 
to hear the Pope’s views or convey their 
own. The new Pope also announce that 
his coronation would be held on Sept. 3. 

With the Cardinals still behind locked 
doors, Vaticanologists could only guess at 
bow a long shot like Luciani had been 
iBio the mpM jpqyw-- 


sl^p of the world’s 700 million Roman 
Catholics. When Paul died at his sum¬ 
mer villa in Castel Gandolfo three weeks 
ago. there seemed to be a front rank of 
about half a dozen contending Cardinals, 
a second echelon of another six or so, and 
a dozen or more dark horses. Not until 
about a week before the conclave con¬ 
vened did the Patriarch of Venice begin 


bills. He waa alM ideal in another iespeii^ 
The Cardinals are always uneasy at the l 
prospect (rfk lengthy papacy—15 or more; 
years—^and the Patriarch of Venice is a 
65-year-(^d who was sickly as a child and : 
suffered a two-year siege of tuberculosis 
as a young man. 

In past elections, caught in near dead- . 
locks, “arrangements" sometimes had to 



Crowd In St Peter’s S quare eheers John Paull asJw ap^<|!;sjm b alcony erf 

Neither a bureaucrat nor a diplomat but a pastor. 


to emerge as a genuine possibility 
Then how did the required majority 
coalesce so swiftly? One observer ex¬ 
plained it succinctly: “The foreigners,” the 
85 non-Italians, did not want a bureau¬ 
crat from the Curia but a man who, like 
John XXII1, had the warmth of a good 
pastor. In addition, almost all the Car¬ 
dinals seemed to want a man who em¬ 
blemized faith as well as hope and char¬ 
ts, one who, like Paul VI. had a deep 


' be made—for instance a “ticket” pairing 
a papal candidate with a Secretary of 
State, the virtual Prime Minister of the 
Vatican According to an informed recon¬ 
struction of the 1958 conclave, just such 
a gentlemen's agreement was worked out. 
Key Cardinals approached Angelo Ron- 
calli. the man who became Pope John 
XXI11. and implied that they would vote 
for him in return for indirect assurances 
that Domenico Tardini, an experienced 




ft 


Compassionate Shepherd 

J ust days before the Cardinals began to choose the new 
Pope, an NBC newsman in Rome telephoned Venice's Al¬ 
bino Cardinal Luciani to ask for some biographical back- 
^ound. With self-effacing humor, Luciani observed; “There 
is a Class A list of candidates, a Class B list of candidates, 
and a Class C list of candidates. I am surely on the Class C 
list.” Ills '"elJow Cardinals, obviously disagreeing, last week 
moved Albino luciani to the head of the class. 

Unlike his recent predecessors, the new Pontiff has nev¬ 
er been a Vatican diplomat, has no experience in the laby¬ 
rinthine ways of the Roman Curia, and has spent most of 
his life in the region of northeastern Italy where he was 
born (he never left Italy before last year, when he visited Bra¬ 
zil). Bui he is precisely what so many Cardinals said they 
were looking for; a pastor who shepherds his flock wtth con¬ 
cern. compassion and a profound sense of the spiritual 

At the same time, he is a complex man with an inquis¬ 
itive mind. John Cardinal Wright. American head of the 
Vatican's Congregation for the Clergy, predicted that Pope 
John Paul would be “a witty Pontiff who delights in com¬ 
bining love of literature with love of the words of God.” Lu¬ 
ciani, said Carlo Confalonieri, the 85-year-old dean of the 
College of Cardinals, is “a bishop who reflects a lot, writes 
well and speaks well. The church has chosen well ” 

The new Pontiff grew up in an atmosphere that de¬ 
manded more practical diplomacy than most Popes have 
had to practice in embassies around the world- his father 
was a committed socialist, his mother, as he put it. ‘a strong 
and devout” Catholic, Luciani was born, on Oct. 17, 1912, 
into the working class In his home town of Forno di 
Canale in the Dolomit^ Alps of 
northeastern Italy, says the par¬ 
ish priest, “the villagers have 
been forced to work abroad. [Lu- 
ciani'sj father went to Switzer¬ 
land to make a living" Even¬ 
tually. the elder Luciani was able 
to settle down as a glassworker 
on the small island of Murano 
in the Venetian lagoon. 

After Luciani's ordination in 
1935, he soon began teaching 
dogmatic and moral theology at 
the Gregorian Seminary in Bel- 
luno, a city in the Dolomite foot¬ 
hills. In 1948, he was named by 
the Bishop of Belluno to over¬ 
see catechctics—the teaching of 
the faith—in the provincial 
diocese. He later recounted 
his thoughts and experiences 
in a book called Catechism in 
Crumbs, now in its seventh 
printing. 

In Belluno, he began his pas¬ 
toral ladder climbing, first to 
vicar general of that diocese, 
then, in 1958. to Bishop of Vit¬ 
torio Veneto, another local dio¬ 
cese subject to Venice. When 
two local priests there were ac¬ 
cused of piling up heavy debts 
and overdrawing their checking 
accounts. Luciani summoned his 
400 priests for a stern sermon 
The church, he reminded them, 
was to be identified with the 
poor. Then he paid the debts 


of his free-spending priests out 
of diocesan funds. 

In 1969, Pope Paul VI 
named Luciani Patriarch of 
Venice,* one of the most pres¬ 
tigious posts in the Italian 
church. Fopr years later came 
the red hat of Cardinal. In Ven¬ 
ice, a vast archdiocese that num¬ 
bered 3.6 million Catholics, he 
forthrightly declared that "the 
true treasures of the church are 
the poor.” He thereupon autho¬ 
rized the clergy to dispose of 
church gold and jewels to raise 
hinds to aid the handicapped. 

Luciani, who lived in the pa¬ 
triarchal palace next to St 
Mark's Basilica, loved to exer- Albino Luclml at three 
cise by walking or riding a bi¬ 
cycle through the city’s streets. Jesuit Theologian Herbert 
Ryan of Los Angeles' Loyola Marymount University re¬ 
calls how, carrying a cake in a pink box for the partic¬ 
ipants. Luciani once walked 25 minutes from his res¬ 
idence to the meeting of an ecumenical commission. 

Pope John Paul I is a thoroughly patriotic Venetian. 
His favorite saint, Ryan says, is Venice's Pope St. Pius X, 
whom Luciani has often cited in his sermons. (Pius X is 
often remembered as the Pope who condemned Modern¬ 
ism, but that act was largely the work of his Eminence grise 
Cardinal Merry del Val; Luciani, though, has revered Pius 
as the man who encouraged frequent reception of Com¬ 
munion and attendance at Mass.) The Venetian connection 
also binds in Luciani's love of 
music. He especially admires the 
works of a Venetian baroque 
master, a priest named Antonio 
Vivaldi 

Never loo big for his red hat. 
the patriarch always kept a con¬ 
fessional to hear the sins of pen¬ 
itents in St Mark's Basilica. It 
was there, says Ryan, that he 
picked up much of his rough tal¬ 
ent in German and certain Slav¬ 
ic dialects He speaks French 
well but English dreadfully His 
personal habits are not forbid¬ 
dingly ascetic. He smokes cig¬ 
arettes and an occasional cigar 
and, like nearly every Italian, 
enjoys his wine. 

It may be months, perhaps 
years, before the world’s Cath¬ 
olics can adequately lake the 
measure of their new Pope. But 
they can take comfort from his 
insistence that “1 am only a poor 
man, accustomed to little things, 
and in silence. ’ That is a hum¬ 
ble assessment, worthy of a man 
who would take the Chair of Pe¬ 
ter and become the Vicar of 
Christ. 


•A largely honorary title, derived from 
the Venetian churches' dependence on 
the Byzantine Empire during the cen¬ 
turies of barbanan invasion In I4SI. 
consolidating earlier patriarchal titles, it 
was bestowed by Pope Nicholas V. But 
the Pope himself remains the ultimate 
“Patriarch of the West." 


*P 



Paul VI with »iic cet« or-to4Mi during I0t2 vIsR to V wilce 

By bicycle or on foot, the patriarch showed his presence. 





In the tense, crowded 
atmosphere of the Main 
Gallery, Peter Wilson, the 
Chairman of Sotheby’s, is 
taking a sale. 

He orchestrates the 
bidding with unerringskill, 
yet the atmosphere that 
he creates is surprisingly 
informal. 

“I don’t believe auctions 
should be pompous affairsr 
he says. “I see myself as a 
sort of amiable croupier.” 

Peter Wilson has offici- 



a Rolex Datejust. 

“I’m afraid that I’m not 
mechanically minded,” he 
confesses,“but I appreciate 
excellence in craftsman¬ 
ship, no matter in what 
field it is applied!’ 

On the subject of Rolex 
and time-keeping, it is no 
coincidence that in every Sotheby’s catalogue 
you’ll find the time of the sale is described as 
lla.m..../)m7.sWv. t 

ROLEX 





Pictured: The Rolex Datejust in steel and white gold. Also available in ISct. gold or stainless steel, with matching bracelet. 



















Datsim’s destination. 



How many kilometers does your car do to the liter? However long you’ve owned 
it, that’s always a tricky question to answer. Because it depends on so many factors; 
wind conditions, your speed, whether you’re carrying a load, and—very important, 
this one—what kind of road you’re travelling on. 

Datsun’s fuel economy tests are designed to take all those different factors into 
account. Not only is consumption measured during idling, acceleration and cruising, 
but the same tests are repeated on level highways, narrow, winding lanes, long uphill 
and downhill runs and some very rough roads as well. The result is Datsun’s 
top-class ranking in the CJ.S. Environmental Protection Agency’s fuel tests and 1st 
position in all five classes of Australia’s 1978 Total Oil Economy Run—truly 

consistent performance under all road and traffic 
conditions. 

That’s why, when you ride with Datsun, you’ll 
always find yourself heading for the very best in fuel 
economy. Which is a welcome destination, wherever 
you may be going. 

And ail roads lead to it. 



Tough tests: the Datsun to total economy. 

datsunSI 



Florence's BenelH in the Vatfcan last May 


Too young now, but what about next time? 

administrator and a Curial traditionalist, 
would be appointed Secretary of State. 
Replied Roncalli: "Eminences, one could 
not fail to take into consideration a man 
of such abilities." Soon thereafter, Ron¬ 
calli was Pope and Tardini \he Secretary 
of State. 

The "instant conclave" of 1978 may 
be explained, at least in pan, by the un¬ 
usually long interim between Paul's death 
(Aug. 6) and the beginning of the con- 
Qlave (Aug. 25). The Cardinals had plen¬ 
ty of time to gel together in small groups 
and large, conferring, trading intelligence, 
lobbying ever so discreetly By last Fri¬ 
day, when they assembled at the Altar of 
the Chair in St. Peter's Basilica, beneath 
Bernini's stained-glass window portray¬ 
ing the Holy Spirit as a white dove in a 
solid circle of gold, they had carefully 
weighed all the papabili (possible Popes). 
During a Mass celebrated in Latin, the 
Cardinals invoked divine guidance for the 
task ahead of them. 

As the 111 Cardinals, in scarlet cha¬ 
subles and gleaming while miters, flowed 
out of the transept in two slow-moving 
files, a four-year-old girl in the crowd was 
heard to ask, "Which one is the Pope'? ’ 
Replied her father: "One of them is—but 
they haven’t decided which one yet." 

Six hours later, having replaced the 
white miters with red birettas, the Car¬ 
dinals reassembled to begin making that 
decision. Promptly at 4:30 on Friday af¬ 
ternoon, Jean Cardinal Villot, Camerlen- 
go (Chamberlain) of the vacant Holy See, 
;|»ve« TO^m^mber Sistine 


C^hapel choir started to sing Veni Creator 
Spiritus (Come Holy Spirit). The Cardi¬ 
nals then filed into the Sistine Chapel. 
There, beneath Michelangelo’s great fres¬ 
co The Last Judgment, they seated them¬ 
selves on facing rows of plain chairs at 
twelve long tables. There were too many 
Cardinals this time to accommodate them 
with the traditional canopied velvet 
thrones. 

To the left of the portal through which 
they entered was the iron stove that was 
later to send out those confusing signals. 
Beside the stove were chemical cartridges 
for producing black and white smoke. Af¬ 
ter a brief prayer, a final roll call and a 
last-minute sweep for bugging devices, the 
master of ceremonies pronounced: "Extra 
omnes" (Everybody out), and the doors 
were locked. 

The next morning the balloting be¬ 
gan, and as the basilica bells were still 
pealing the noontime Angelas, the first 
puff of smoke wafted from the chapel 
chimney: black. Nine minutes later, more 
black smoke billowed forth, then seemed 
to turn white, then black again. False 
alarm. After the morning’s first two bal¬ 
lots, Vatican Radio announced, there was 
no decision. 

As the Cardinals entered their care¬ 
fully sealed sanctum, most Vaticanologists 
anticipated a wide-open race but, para¬ 
doxically. a relatively brief conclave. 
Until the election of Pius IX in 1831, con¬ 
claves normally ran for weeks, months 
and, in one case, more than two years. 
The conclave period was often punctuated 
by power plays among Europe’s mon- 
archs, high intrigue within the College of 
Cardinals, and brawling in the streets. 

T his time, the chief reason for ce¬ 
lerity was the Cardinals’ fear that 
a prolonged struggle would betray 
factionalism and damage the new 
Pope's image. Besides that, the Cardinals, 
particularly those who were aged or ail¬ 
ing, were not anxious to prolong their 
quarantine in the less-than-comfortable 
quarters of the rambling Apostolic Pal¬ 
ace Genoa s Giuseppe Cardinal Siri, 72, 
a veteran of the two previous elections, 
said prophetically as the conclave was 
about to begin. "One does not feel vep* 
comfortable in a conclave. In a certain 
sense, one is buried alive. This is why I 
think those who believe we will have a 
long conclave are not well informed." 

Siri was right, but even the best- 
informed Vaticanologists were stunned by 
the conclave’s brevity—about i'A hours 
from first ballot to last. True, Pius XII 
was elected in a record I'A hours in 1939. 
but he was a rising star, renowned 
throughout the Catholic world as a dip¬ 
lomatic genius and the proUg6 of his pre¬ 
decessor, Pius XI. He was not a very pop¬ 
ular man, this remote intellectual, but no 
one else came close to promising the firm 
hand that the church needed in a world 
hurtling toward war. 

Today the church confronts a less dra¬ 


matic but no less complex situation. That 
is especially so in Italy, where the church 
is closely identified with the long-ruling 
Christian Democratic Party in its strug¬ 
gle with the Communist Party, which has 
been gaining ground. 

Luciani has been adamant that the 
priests of his patriarchate must not con¬ 
done Catholic votes for Communists. Said 
he: "Marxism is incompatible with Chris¬ 
tianity." But neither is he known for ad¬ 
vocating get-out-the-vote sermons in 
favor of the Christian Democrats. He has 
said that if priests disagreed with his pol¬ 
icy on Communism, they should at least 
not express this in church. 

His biggest policy crisis as patriarch 
undoubtedly came on the eve of the 1974 
divorce referendum in Italy. The local 
Catholic students' movement, whose rad¬ 
ical experiments in liturgy and biblical 
research he had tolerated, issued a pro¬ 
divorce statement Luciani stayed up all 
night pondering the document and the 
' next morning closed down the students’ 
union and withdrew its spiritual coun¬ 
selor. He also warned 20 of his priests 
that if they persisted in participating in 
pro-divorce rallies, he would suspend 
their right to say Mass. Like other Ital¬ 
ian bishops, he is against both abortion 
and women priests. In the 1960s there 
were reports that Bishop Luciani was 
open to modification of the church's rig¬ 
id teaching against artificial birth con¬ 
trol. as a consultant to the papal com¬ 
mission on the problem. But when Paul 
issued his 1968 encyclical Humanae Vi¬ 
tae, Luciani announced that this relieved 
him of "every doubt," and he was among 



Pope Phis XW during enthronement In 1939 

A rising star then, and a predictable choice. 




__*( :.dquhters 
gH'Wiii Xtt in 
proach to the new scientific issues of the 
age. When the first test-tube baby was 
born and some Catholic theologians con¬ 
demned the e.)tpciiment. Luciani said in 
an interview, “I extend the warmest wish¬ 
es to the English girl. As for the parents. 
I have no right to condemn them. Sub¬ 
jectively. if they acted in good faith and 
with good i. '.entions. they could even gam 
great merit before God.” 

Then, his pastoral point made, F-u- 
ciani continued, “Progress is a great thing, 
but not all progress is good for man. Will 
not science bear the ap])earance of the 
Sorcerer's Apprentice, who scatters 
mighty forces without, however, being 
able to dam or dominate them'.' Could 
there not be danger of a new industry aris¬ 
ing. that of manufacture of children? The 
individual conscience must always be fol¬ 
lowed. but the individual must make an 
effort to have a well-formed conscience 
Conscience, indeed, does not have the 


<u^L..L the thirci PRtflabc'Hr oi^>^ce td biisiiionMi' 
hn™p* y Pope in this century. The first was Pius 
X,* The secemd was John XXJII, a be¬ 
loved figure of reform. 

The new Pope paid homage to both 
John and Paul in choosing his name, but 
he also made it clear that he would be nei¬ 
ther John XXIV nor Paul VII. Said Bal¬ 
timore's liberal Lawrence Cardinal She- 
han “Perhaps we can take it as a sign of 
his independence" “The name is of great 
impittance,” said Jose Migue/. Bonino, a 
Protestant liberation theologian in Argen¬ 
tina and an honorary president of the 
World Council of Churches. "It shows 
that the new Pontiff is ready to continue 
with the program of reforms launched by 
the Vatican Council." 

Luciani's name had first been floated 
in the preconclave period by Carlo Con- 
falonicri. 85, the dean of the College of 
Cardinals. Respected among the “foreign¬ 
ers" as well as the Italians. Confalonieri 
was ineligible for the conclave himself be¬ 
cause of Paul's ban on those 80 and over. 


attaeftie^ that LoBjani' w«yd a coif* 
servative as oite of lus former aidia 
cautiemed, should know that he left 
Venice for Rome .intending to vote 
for the president of the Latin Amer¬ 
ican bishops' conference, Aloisio Lor- 
scheider, an outspoken advocate of so¬ 
cial justice. 

L uciani has a reputation as a pas¬ 
tor quick to pardon carnal sins, 
but not those of the spirit, and is 
particularly severe with those in 
positions of responsibility who openly 
question church teachings. “Those who 
treat theology as a human science rath¬ 
er than a sacred science, or exaggerate 
their freedom, ’ he wrote in the Vatican 
daily in 1974, “lack faith.” 

Having long been a catechist and a 
teacher of theology, Luciani now assumes 
the primary teaching office in Roman | 
Catholicism. The dissentT^gainst dogma 
from within the church that anguished 



So sudden that the Swiss Guards had to be rousted out of cafes and a few prelates summoned from beaches 


Juty of creating law, but of informing it- 
lelf first on what the law of God dictates." 

Luciani is a man who is not afraid to 
rhange his mind. He kept a low profile 
It the Second Vatican Council (1962-65) 
tnd admitted afterward. “The part that 
;aused me most problems was that on re- 
igious liberty. For years I had been tcach- 
ng his 1 Vatican Cardinal Alfredo Otta- 
'iani'sj theories about law, according to 
vhich only the true Roman Catholic re- 
igion has rights. I convinced myself, how- 
ver, that we had been wrong." 

Given the new Pope's flexibility, any 
iredictions about his papacy—liberal, 
niddle-of-the-road or conservative—are 
lerilous. .Above all. the Cardinals seemed 
3 want a pastoral figure, and they select- 
d a ntun with no experience in the Vat- 
;ian bBjeaucracy or diplomatic service, 
ohn is a quietly genial man whose 
eyta^d him a pimaachable. He is also 


The other pivotal personality in Lu¬ 
ciani's camp was Giovanni Cardinal Be- 
nelli of Florence, for years Pope Paul's 
right-hand man as the No. 2 official in 
the Vatican Secretariat of State. “Benelli 
spoke of Luciani to many of the other Car- 
dinals," said an Italian prelate. At 57, Be¬ 
nd 1 1 proved too young to become Pope. 
Still, he seemed to be the leading Pope- 
maker of the 1978 conclave, and figures 
to be a prime contender at the next one. 

Though he had Confalonieri, Benelli 
and many of the 85 non-Italians behind 
him, the new Pope was clearly not the Cu- 
rial candidate. Said one official: “He was 
one of those Cardinals who always kept 
his distance from Rome, and he is virtu¬ 
ally an unknown quantity in the Curia." 


'According to a French gibe. Pius packed the Vat¬ 
ican with fellow Venetians' ."Ot la barque de St 
Pierre its out fail une gondote" (They’ve mede the 
hantue o/St. Peter into a gandolat 


his predecessor produced insistent de¬ 
mands for yet more change from the 
left and cries for discipline from the 
right. It is just possible that when the Car¬ 
dinals so swiftly cast their two-thirds- 
plus-one majority for Albino Luciani, this 
problem was paramount. 

In the scenic Argordo Valley of 
Northeast Italy, home region of the new 
Pope, church bells pealed in triumph to 
announce the election, as they had in 
Rome and round the world. At Belluno, 
the regional capital where he was a re¬ 
ligion tocher, people rushed into the 
streets as the news broke. Said his broth¬ 
er Edoardo, a retired professor who lives 
in Canale, a town of 1,500: “I really, did 
not expect that Albino could have been 
elected Pope. 1 alh confiised, moved. 1 
can’t say anything else. It’s too great, so 
unexpected.” Brother Edoardo spoka 



Return of the Water Spr ites_ 

America ’sgirl swimmers avenge a defeat by beating everybody 


I t had become as regular as the clock¬ 
work of Olympic swimming judges. 
Every four years, a collection of adoles¬ 
cent American girls put aside their good- 
luck Teddy bears, jumped into the water 
and swam away with a gaggle of gold 
medals. No sooner had 500 journalists 
written stories beginning “Thank heaven 
for little girls ... ' than the entire U.S. 
women's swimming team retired to study 
for their driver's licenses. But in short or¬ 
der. pools were hlled with a new gener¬ 
ation of water sprites, and America s ju¬ 
nior high school swimming juggernaut 
splashed relentlessly on; five of seven gold 
medals in the Rome Games of 1960; six 
of eight at Tokyo in 1964, eleven of 14 in 




pic-like setting: the World Swimming 
Championships held in West Berlin. 

The leading swimmer of the Amer¬ 
icans with the most to win—or lose—was 
Tracy Caulkins, a gangling 15-year-old 
from Nashville who still has heavy 
braces on her teeth. In the past four 
months she had set 14 U.S. records and 
one world record in butterfly, breast¬ 
stroke and medley events, and her po¬ 
tential was enormous. 

At 5 ft 8 in., 110 lbs., Tracy was an al¬ 
most perfect swimming machine, shm, 
long-armed and, after years of rigorous 
training, powerful She learned to swim 
at four and, with the prodding of an old¬ 
er brother and sister (Amy, 17, played on 


she said, "doesn't really bother me.** 
Obviously not. Churning through the' 
pool built by Adolf Hitler for the 1936 
Olympics. Caulkins won five gold med¬ 
als and broke four world records in the 
process. Her most dramatic victory came 
in the 400-meter medley over former Rec-. 
ord Holder Ulrike Tauber. 20, who won 
the gold medal in Montreal. The medley 
is the most technically demanding event 
in swimming, requiring mastery of four 
separate strokes and three diflerent types! 
of turns—the test of the compleat swim¬ 
mer. Caulkins heat Tauber by an aston¬ 
ishing seven seconds, finishing nearly half 
a pool length in the lead. In the 200-meter 
medley. Caulkins smoothly shaved 1.02 
seconds off her own world mark. Too 
nearsighted to see the scoreboard, she had 
to get a teammate to explain the reason 
for the crov'd's roar 

The American fans had a lot more to 
cheerabout As usual, the U.S men'steam 







Tracy Caulkins thrashing through the butte rfly leg of the 400-ineter individual medley at the World Swimming Championships 

/ifter the humiliation in Montreal, fierce determination. Prussian-style workouts and new hope for the Moscow Olympics in 1980 


the 1968 Mexico City Olympiad; eight of 
Hat Munich in 1972. 

Then came Montreal. A powerful 
East German team—older, bigger, strong¬ 
er, better trained—swamped all comers, 
winning eleven of 13 events. U S. swim¬ 
mers managed to take only a single gold 
medal, the 400-meter freestyle relay. The 
defeat was so total, the humiliation so 
painful, that coaches hinted darkly of the 
victors' using illegal drugs during train¬ 
ing, and some swimmers made unsports¬ 
manlike cracks about the heavily mus¬ 
cled East German women. 

After the disaster in Montreal, U.S. 
coaches revised their training techniques, 
incorporating East German innovations 
like relying primarily on endurance train¬ 
ing and weight lifling. 

Records started to fall, but the big 
question remained; Were the new Amer¬ 
ican women tough enough to take on the 
East Germans head-to-head in an actual 
meet? Last week the young Americans 
hfit to.tiw test in a distant and Olym- 


the U S. women's water polo team that 
gave an exhibition in Berlin), she began 
to swim seriously as an eight-year-old At 
twelve she started weight training, and 
shortly thereaftci settled into a grueling 
six-day-a-week regimen. 

S he rose at 5 a m. in order to squeeze 
in five hours—eight to ten miles—in 
the water each day, supplemented by 
thrice-weekly workouts in the weight 
room She even turned a bad break into 
a boon. Last fall she fractured her right 
leg playing on a swing. Outfitted with a 
fiber-glass cast, she went back into the 
water. Unable to use her legs, she swam 
for SIX weeks using just her arms and 
shoulders; the strength gained from haul¬ 
ing a useless leg through lap after lap re¬ 
sulted in dramatically faster times in the 
butterfly and breast stroke. 

In Berlin. Caulkins was surprising¬ 
ly confident and cool for a young girl 
who felt she had a responsibility to the 
American team to do well. The pressure. 


won handily, with Soviet and East Ger¬ 
man swimmers trailing badly Mean¬ 
while. as the competition enter^ its final 
weekend, the American women had won 
19 gold medals while the East Germans 
had not won a single final California's 
Cynthia Wotxlhead won three golds, as 
did fellow Californian Linda Jezek. who 
swam otf with a world record in the , 
200-mcter backstroke. She finished in 
2.11 93. more than two seconds ahead of 
East Germany's Birgit Treiber, the for¬ 
mer iccord holder and the winner of a 
gold medal in Montreal. 

Summing up the meet. Andrea Pol¬ 
lack, East Germany's former world rec¬ 
ord holder in the butterfly, said; “They 
trained hard We trained hard. But they 
were just better " Indeed, Pollack herself 
was bsxiten by another Nashville phenom, 
18-year-old Joan Pennington. Next big 
test, the 1980 Olym pics m Moscow, where 
the outcome may be far different from 
what it was in Montreal. The American 
water sprites have come back. II 
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Economy & Business 


Labor Comes t^a Crossro ads 

The choice: new directions or a path of further decline 


N ext Monday, under hundreds of 
poplar trees and atop thousands of 
platforms, union leaders and pol¬ 
iticians will ringingly praise the vigor of 
organized labor. The rhetoric will bear lit¬ 
tle resemblance to reality, for the truth 
about America's union movement has be¬ 
come too embarrassing for a holiday ora¬ 
tion. On the 84th U S. Labor Day. the 
movement seems in parlous shape: its 
membership, as a percentage of the non¬ 
farm work force, down to a 41-year low; 
its legislation repeatedly blocked by new¬ 
ly potent business lobbies and skeptical, 
inflation-wary legislators: its national 
leaders inspiring less confidence in the 
public than those of almost any other ma¬ 
jor American institution.* 

In 1978 labor is at a crossroads. It 
must find ways to resume the expansion 
that brought new members, and ideas, 
through the 1940s and early 1950s—or it 
can continue to decline. The few signs of 
change still point downward. Last year 
unions lost 51.8% of all bargaining elec¬ 
tions. That was the worst showing since 
1973—and the fourth year in the past five 
that unions have lost more representation 


*In a January Louia Harris poll, labor chieftains 
won a 15% confidence rating, tying them with lead¬ 
en of Congrecs for neat to hut. Admen were in the 
crdltr, at 11%. By contrast, 23% of those polled ex¬ 
pressed confidence m business leaders. 


votes than they won. Politically, AFL-CIO 
President George Meany, 84, has succeed¬ 
ed in making labor look like the dog in 
the manger of the Administration’s anti- 
inflation policy. Latest example; the ap¬ 
parent unraveling of the postal settlement. 
The White House is sure to trace some of 
the blame, and properly so, to Meany’s 
startling remark three weeks ago imply¬ 
ing that the postal unions should reject 
the moderate wage package that had 
been worked out with the Administra¬ 
tion’s coaching. 

As It happened, at about that time 
Meany was supposed to announce his 
agreement to the formation of a labor 
committee to consult with the Adminis¬ 
tration on methods to control inflation, 
in order to do away with the need for the 
public jawboning of labor that had be¬ 
come a specialty of Barry Bosworth, di¬ 
rector of the Council on Wage and Price 
Stability. But last week, whether or not it 
indicated White House exasperation with 
Meany, Bosworth was back swinging his 
jawbone again. This time he told truck¬ 
ing executives that the Administration 
would keep a close watch on their ne¬ 
gotiations with the Teamsters next win¬ 
ter, and indeed sit down with both sides 
in advance “to discuss the issues—and the 
public interest.” His goal; to hold wage- 
and-benefit increases to 7% or 8% a 


year, vs. 10% under the current contract. 

To be sure, the unions still retain a 
tight grip on a core of vital industries in¬ 
cluding autos, steel and transportation, 
and they set the wage-and-benefit pattern 
for the whole labor force. At campaign 
time, no other organization can match the 
armies of volunteer doorbell nngers the 
unions can muster. That is becoming in¬ 
creasingly important as new laws limit 
the amounts of money that candidates can 
raise from big contributors. 

T he sheer passage of time should 
shortly lighten one of labor's great¬ 
est burdens: its rule by aging, pa¬ 
rochial leaders of whom Meany is the cur¬ 
mudgeonly symbol. Seven of the 35 
members of the AFL-CIO executive coun¬ 
cil are over 65, and cannot cling to power 
much longer. Already, some slightly 
younger and far more aggressive leaders 
are rising in prominence on the council 
and talking of new or^nizing drives, new 
methods of enhancing labor’s pditical 
push. Among them are Sol Chaikin, 60, 
president of the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers; William Winpisinger, 
53, chief of the Machinists; Jeny Wurf, 
59, head of the American Federation of 
State. County and Municipal Employees 
(AFSCME). But the new leaden wUl have 
to cope, with ptwerfW ewww ^,^4 










pow ths pbst-Wofid Wit II pe- 
ricxl. Tlie maia problem areas: 

MEMBERSHIP. The unionized portion of all 
nonfarm workers rocketed from 11.3% in 
1933 to a high of 33.5% in 1943, held a bit 
below that through the next decade, then 
sank year after year to an estimated 23.8% 
in 1977. That was the lowest since 1937, 
and the figure probably has gone down 
further this year. Even in absolute num¬ 
bers, union membership has changed only 
slightly through the 1970s. And much of 
the membership is concentrated in mass- 
production industries, where union jobs 
are threatened both by more efficient 
manufacturing techniques—it takes fewer 
workers every year to make a car or a ton 
of steel—and by a transfer of some oper¬ 
ations to the largely nonunion Sunbelt. 
For example. General Motors has opened 
nine plants in the South since 197,3—and 
kept the United Auto Workers out of all 
but one. 

! Membership is declining primari- 
} ly because unions have failed to ad- 
! Just to an enormous postwar switch 
' in job patterns. Their prime ap¬ 
peal has always been to male 
factory hands. But manufac¬ 
turing has gone down in im¬ 
portance. while workers 
have flixxlcd into whole¬ 
sale and retail trade, ser- , 
vice industries and while- I 
collar occupations like computer pro¬ 
gramming —all predominantly nonunion. 

Women, who made up 28.1% of the 
work force in 1947, now account for 
41.9% By 1976 fewer than 16% of them 
had joined unions. Until recently, many 
women expected to work only four or five 
years, typically, they thought that the 
higher wages a union might win over the 
long run would not compensate them for 
income lost dining strikes. Career-mind¬ 
ed women, like white-collar workers gen¬ 
erally, tend to identify with management, 
or at least to believe they have more in 
common with their bosses than with the 
stereotyped hardhat. Says Fred Kroll, 




president of the Brotherhood of Railway, 
Airline and Steamship Clerks: “We have 
to gel rid of the old baseball bat. T shirt, 
tattooed image. ■ 

Labor's organizing tactics are also 
partly to blame. Workers in services are 
often transitory and largely scattered 
among thousands of small establishments 
Unions have shown little interest in sign¬ 
ing them up because they figured that the 
costs of an organizing drive would not be 
repaid by the dues from workers in, say, a 
boutique Beyond that, says Glenn Watts, 
head of the Communications Workers, 
"soap box speeches outside the factory 
gate will not work any more. The Amer¬ 
ican worker is more educated and has to 
be approached in a new way." 

Unions also face stiff and growingly 
elfcciive employer resistance. In the Sun- 
bell. it sometimes turns iniimidating. Mel- 


... 

ptoyees or I.P. StevehS & Co., th« teitlii 
giant, fearful that Stevens will close an> 
plant that votes in a union. Stevens boss¬ 
es. says Tate, do not make that threat di¬ 
rectly because it is illegal, but their wives 
and relatives pass the word in gossip. In 
the West, Chaikin charges, owners ol 
some garment plants have prompted the 
U S. Immigration Service to raid their 
own factories and arrest signers of union 
cards as illegal immigrants—which many 
indeed were. 

The employers’ most effective tactic is 
simply to pay wages and benefits as gen¬ 
erous as those a union might win. Union 
wages generally still exceed those in com¬ 
parable nonunion jobs—by 16%, at last 
count in 1975 —and are rising faster. But 
GM. for example, has increased pay in its 
Southern plants to parity with what 
U.A-W members get in the North. 
Unions, ironically, have been victimized 
by their own success in making company- 
paid pensions, medical insurance, longer 
vacations and similar fringes universal. 
Even the sons and daughters of diehard 
unionists feel they have no need to sign a 
union card in order to enjoy high pay, gen¬ 
erous benefits and pleasant working con¬ 
ditions at big. high-technology firms like 
IBM. Ktxlak and Texas Instruments. 

POUTICAL WEAKNESS. Although unions 
did much to elect a Democratic President 
and Demivratic Congress, labor has suf¬ 
fered shattering legislative setbacks. Last 
year the common-situs bill that would 
have allowed a single striking union to 
shut an entire construction site went down 
to a totally unexpected defeat in the 
House Two months ago. the unions lost 
on a lab<?r-reform bill that they regarded 
as vital to reverse their decline in mem¬ 
bership. The bill, among other things, 
would have allowed organizers easier ac¬ 
cess to nonunion shops. 

Failure to expand membership, of 
course, is one reason for this loss of jx)wer. 
The smaller the proportion of workers 
that he speaks for. the less influence a 
union leader has with a politician. In Mas- 


A sparsely attended meeting at a U.A.W. local In Michigan Textile workers at union hall bi Georgia 







$achus«tts, the state afl-cio, hit by sag- tier’s group and the Sierra Club environ- 
ging membership, lacks the S150,000 that mentalists as well as with employers.” 
it needs to computerize its lists of voters. No issue holds such potential for fur- 
Knowing that the unions' ability to turn ther damaging labor's reputation as infla- 
out the vote has declined. Bay State polit- tion Though Mcany has called inflation 
icos feel less obligated to court labor. the worst enemy of workers, he has op¬ 

posed every Administration call for wage 

T he unions' lobbying tactics are old- restraint, while offering no proposals of 

fashioned They still concentrate on his own. Jimmy Carter and his aides are 

buttonholing key legislators, such fuiious because the AFL-CIO would not 

as committee chairmen. The increasingly support the President’s bill to put manda- 

assertive business lobby, in contrast, now tory limits on hospital revenues and thus 

does most of its campaigning around the costs. They argue persuasively that the bill 

country, urging owners of hardware would have benefited the great majority of 

stores, florist shops and bakeries to write union members: the higher that hospital 

their legislators. The flood of mail from bills rise and the more that employeis 

back home played a key part in defeating have to pay in medical-insurance premi- 

the labor-reform bill. urns, the less money is left to raise wages. 

Finally, the unions have again been Yet the AFL-CIO insisted that legislators 
victimized by their own success, the high should do nothing that might hold down I contends 
wages that they have won 
have created a bourgeoisie 
whose members are more 
concerned about their taxes 
than about their unions’ 
legislative goals. In Califor¬ 
nia, blue-collar unionized 
homeowners last June vot- | 
ed overwhelmingly for 
Proposition 13. in full r 
knowledge that the 57% cut 
in property taxes that it 
called for would wipe out 
the jobs of many of their 
brother unionists working 
in local goveniments. 

LEADERSHIP. Lven his 
harshest critics agree that 
he is as sharp as ever men¬ 
tally, but George Meany has 
saddled the union move¬ 
ment with an unfortunate 
image. In what has to be the 
understatement of the year. 

Chaikin, an admirer of 
Meany, ruefully concedes Meany Heir Apparent Lam KiHcland Public Employeet' Chief Jerry Wurf 

that the afl-cio boss turns Time for newdrive, and for getting rid of that old T-shirt image. 


i 



people off because, “he does 
not have the personality of an ever-smil¬ 
ing, ever-effusive, warm, merry-appear¬ 
ing man “ One university expert on labor 
adds that Meany’s performances on TV 


the pay of the tiny minority of union mem¬ 
bers who are employed by hospitals. 

What are the prospects for change? 
Whenever Meany steps down—his cur- 


"must strike the 24-year-olds, a quarter of j rent term runs until 1979, when he will be 
whom are college-educated, as something • 85—his successor is just about certain to 


out of prehistoric ages.” 

Meany and his allies have followed 
parochial policies that turn off potential 
labor supporters The afl-CIO' s dead-end 
support of the Viet Nam War is the stan¬ 
dard example, but there are others. The 
union movement has lost U>uch with many 
rising forces in U.S. society. Feminists and 
civil rights leaders worry that seniority 
rules hinder the promotion of women and 
blacks; consumensts and ecologists find 
unions ranged against them out of fear 
that consumer-protection and environ¬ 
mental laws will cost workers jobs. Co¬ 
lumbia University Industrial Relations 
Professor James Kuhn believes that to re- 
gbip power, “labor needs the imaginalion 
to sit down and bargain with Ralph Na- 


be afl-cio Secretary-Treasurer Lane 
Kirkland. 56. Kirkland has a reputation 
as both an intdlectual and a pragmatist. 
He vows that labor’s political support in 
this fall’s mid-term elections will be deter¬ 
mined by how legislators voted on the 
labor-reform bill, rather than going blind¬ 
ly to Democrats. For example, in Illinois 
the AFI.-CIO for the first time will aid the 
re-election campaign of Republican Sen¬ 
ator Charles Percy, who voted to end a fil¬ 
ibuster against the measure. However, 
Kirkland has followed Meany’s line so 
loyally so long that even his AFL-CiO col¬ 
leagues are uncertain whether he has any 
ideas of his own. 

Chaikin has demonstrated respon¬ 
siveness to the concerns of women work- j 


ers; his union has two fomale vice pres¬ 
idents, among the very few women labor 
leaders of any prominence. Also, though 
he argues strenuously that wage boosts 
are not causing inflation, Chaikin hints 
at willingness to go along with pleas for 
moderation, if the Government protects 
the poor by cutting taxes and business 
restrains the rise in its profits. 

Wurf s foghorn voice offers even more 
hope. In the 14 years that he has been 
president of the afscme, he has quadru¬ 
pled its membership to just over 1 mil¬ 
lion, and signed up people thought to be 
particularly difficult to organize; white- 
collar workers, women, blacks. His main 
pitch: an insistence that union member¬ 
ship is the passport not just to better pay 
but also to “dignity” for workers who, he 
i contends, were long “at the mercy of ir- 
DIANA N WALKIN responsible politicians.” 

Though Wurf has not 
hesitated to lead illegal 
strikes to win union rec¬ 
ognition. he is now striv¬ 
ing to set a statesmanlike 
tone. He proclaims himself 
“anxiously ready’’ to 
negotiate ways to improve 
the productivity of govern¬ 
ment employee^, even if 
that includes reducing their 
numbers by attrition. He 
is actively pushing laws 
to give most government 
workers a choice of sub¬ 
mitting disputes to arbitra¬ 
tion, rather than striking, 
and to make arbitration 
compulsory for coiw, fire¬ 
men and other public-safe¬ 
ty workers. Instead of sim¬ 
ply decrying the tax revolt, 
as Meany does, Wurf calls 
for reforms, cuts in property 
taxes for low- and middle- 
income homeowners, high- 
le. cr and more progressive 

state and local income tax¬ 
es to reduce the revenue loss. 

Wurf, however, concedes that he has 
no chance of becoming AFL-CIO president, 
and some other new leaders do not go 
along with bis moderation. Winpisinger 
is so frustrated by labor’s loss of power 
that he hints darkly at a resort to vi¬ 
olence. Says he: “In my lifetime, no group 
has ever gotten justice in this country 
without lawlessness. So if we want to 
see change, then we may have to stop 
having such a high regard for law-and- 
order.” 

It would be a tragedy if American 
labor were to heed that advice. For ail 
the mistakes they have made, unions 
are an indispensable force for industrial 
democracy. No program to control in¬ 
flation can succeed without the support 
of labor, which will not be forthcoming 
unless it has a publiff-spirited leadership. 
Unf(»tunately. if the unions follow their 
present poln^ they can only decl^^J 





A Whale of a Deal in the Air 

Pan Am’s $300 million hid to go National- 

W ith a fleet of 55 modern planes. I idea of being swallow* 
modest debt and a depressed stock small regional airline. 


W W modest debt and a depressed stock 
price. Miami-based National Airlines, the 
U.S.'s eleventh largest carrier, has long 
been ripe for takeover. Even so. the in¬ 
dustry was startled in July when it be¬ 
came known that Houston’s scrappy lit¬ 
tle Texas International Airlines had 
quietly bought more than 9% of Nation¬ 
al’s stock; later it won Civil Aeronautics 
Board permission to pick up as much as 
25% As one Wall Street analyst pul it, 
Texas International was a "sardine chas¬ 
ing a shark." Last week the swivel chairs 
in airline board rooms w/re spinning 
again as a whale declared its interest in 
National. Pan American World Airways, 
the fifth bigge.st U.S. airline, said it want¬ 
ed to buy all of National’s shares and was 
ready to spend S300 million to do so. 

There has not been a comparable air¬ 
line merger since 1961, when United ac¬ 
quired Capitol If Pan Am's bid for Na¬ 
tional succeeds, it will become the second 
largest U S. line in terms of revenue (about 
$2.5 billion a year), trailing only United 
(S3 billion). Pan Am would get the do¬ 
mestic routes it has long sought, ones that 
neatly dovetail with its international runs. 
National’s routes, mainly in the East and 
along the country’s southern rim. would 
feed Pan Am’s foreign hops from New 
York, San Francisco and Miami. In turn. 
National could draw on Pan Am’s big 
fleet of 747s for its growing transatlantic 
business, which now includes service be¬ 
tween Miami, Tampa, New Orleans and 1 
four European cities. Indeed, a prime rea¬ 
son why Pan Am is interested in Nation¬ 
al is that it wanted to react to the com¬ 
petition posed by the U.S, newcomers to 
the transatlantic trade, including BranilT 
and Delta as well as National. 

National Chairman Lewis B, (“Bud”) 
Maytag would say only that Pan Am’s 
offer would be carefully studied. But he 
has fottght Texas International's bid from 

disiike the 


idea of being swallowed by a relatively 
small regional airline, and in fact they 
had been talking merger with Pan Am 
since January Pan Am is stronger than 
it has been in years. Not long ago, there 
were fears that it might go bankrupt be¬ 
cause of the pressures of rising ftiel prices 
and unprofitable overseas routes, especial¬ 
ly after the company lost $107 million in 
1974. But under Chairman William Sea- 
well, who curbed costs and restored staff 
morale. Pan Am's fortunes have improved 
sharply. Profits reached $45 million last 
year on revenues of nearly $2 billion, and 
are piling up at a faster pace so far in 
1978. As one sign of its recovery, the com¬ 
pany announced last week that it would 
call in a third of a $75 million bond issue 
it floated two years ago; this will make it 
easier lo finance a purchase of National, 
partly because it will trim Pan Am’s ex¬ 
isting interest obligations 


siehreh fiv '^a.i|(»urity blanks.” Poiiu'tiaiii 
ffierger patinens, he added, would bear a ' 
“heavy burden” of proof that their union, 
would not reduce competition. 

Seawell and most industry analysts . 
believe a Pan Am-National merger would ; 
not be anticompetitive because it would be I 
an "end-to-end ” deal, enhancing Pan .Am | 
domestically and National overseas but ^ 
not significantly reducing overall compe¬ 
tition between the merged company and 
any other airline. Says Seawell: “I think 
we have a good chance of discharging our 
burden of proof. Our proposal clearly is 
not anticompetitive” 

Texas International, which is run by 
a group of savvy young business school i 
graduates headed by President Francisco j 
Lorenzo, 38. may or may not choose to i 
fight a Pan Am-National deal. It paid ^ 
about $18 a share for most of its National | 
stock and stands to clear more than SI3 { 
million if Pan Am’s $35-per-share iMd is 
accepted. Loreivxr and Texas Intematitm- 
al. says Seawell. stand to become "extrav¬ 
agantly wealthy.” 

What could upset a merger is potential 
incompatibility between Seawell, 60. g 
tou^ former Air Force general, and coin*- 
bative Bud Maytag, 52, a grandson of tlwt i 
Maytag appliance company’s founder. 
The two strong leaders might have trou¬ 
ble working together. But that may not 
turn into a problem, for Maytag seems 
ready (o get out of the airline business and 
return to Colorado Spri ngs. where he grew' 
up. National’s ups and downs over the 
years, its labor problems (six strikes since 
1964) and the trend toward deregulation 
and merger all have taken their toll of 
Maytag’s enthusiasm. As he told a friend: 
“It’s no fun running an airline any more.” 

If he does leave National and sell his stock 
after a Pan Am deal, Maytag would get 
some consolation his 317,000 shares 
would be worth about $ 11 million ■ 

Oust Women? 


'he CAB and the White House must I Yes, Say the Jaycees 


I both approve any merger. Pan Am 
will argue that with National under its 
wing, it will be able to compete more ef¬ 
fectively against foreign flag carriers. 
Most of them are government owned or 
heavily subsidized, in their own countries 
they have the access to domestic routes 
that Pan Am has long sought but never 
been able to grasp in the U.S. 

Whether the cab will approve the 
deal is unclear The board’s new theol¬ 
ogy is deregulation, giving carriers more 
freedom to set fares and fly where they 
please. But Chairman Alfred Kahn, a 
free-market advocate, is worned about 
one of its side effects pressure on smaller 
carriers to seek mergers with bigger ones. 
Besides the Pan Am-National deal, at 
least two other mergers are in the talking 
stages, Continental with Western and 
North Central with Southern. In inter¬ 
views with Timf Correspondent Jerry 
Hannifin. Kahn said he would take a dim 
view of mergers that seem to amount to a 


A prominent national group moving lo 
expel women’ In this liberated age? 
That is happening in the Jaycees, the 
big (377,500 members) organization of 
young (18 to 35) btxisters dedicated to 
community service and what they call 
"leadership training ” Though they began ' 
admitting blacks in ihe 1940s and seeking { 
blue-collar recruits in the l%0s. the Jay¬ 
cees have always relegated women to non- \ 
voting associate memberships or auxilia¬ 
ries called Jayceettes 

Three years ago. prodded by .some big- 
city chapters that are more u,sed lo career 
women than the small-town outfits that 
account for most of the nearly 9.000 Jay- 
cee clubs, the headquarters in Tulsa, 
Okla. grudgingly decided to allow full 
membership for females on a test basis in 
Massachusetts, Alaska and Washington, 
D.C. The experiment w'as a hit with many 
of the chapters concerned. But not, alas, ; 
with the 4,5(X) delegates who attended the. 






Jaycees convention in Atlantic City. N.J., 
last June. They voted 3 to I to ban wom¬ 
en, and newly elected Jaycees President 
Barry Kennedy, 32, a Nebraska dealer in 
pigs, cattle and other livestock, ordered 
the 120 chapters that had admitted fe¬ 
males to purge them by Dec, I. 

Since then the boosters have been do¬ 
ing much biavviing. mostly over what 
urban-area Ja>cees see as the organira- 
tion's dominant rural conservatism. Mas¬ 
sachusetts Jaycees officials have voted to 
battle the no-women order with a lawsuit, 
even though a 1974 ruling by a federal ap¬ 
peals court upheld the group's right to ban 
women. I .eaders of the all-male Louisville 
chapter, largest in the organization (735 


Ecofforoy^BtigB^ 

members), have called for admission of fe¬ 
males. So, less surprisingly, has the Chica¬ 
go chapter (234 men, 136 women), which 
withdrew from the national organization 
in protest Complains Chapter President 
Joan Petranovich. a secretary: ‘The Jay¬ 
cees are hypocritical. Here is a group try¬ 
ing to help people that spends its time try¬ 
ing to trip each other up." 

Some Jaycees worry that the organiza¬ 
tion's stand could cost it much of the 
financial support it has traditionally had 
from businesses. But unless the Jaycees' 
executive board overrules him. Pig Man 
Kennedy promises, chapters that keep 
their women will lose their charters. Says 
he "Bylaws are bylaws." ■ 



The Rise of Ru key ser, Inc. 

A bull market for Wall Street Week 


F or Louis Rukeyser. then economic 
correspondent for ABC, it was just an¬ 
other bit of moonlighting. The job host¬ 
ing an experimernal program produced 
by the Maryland Center for Public Broad¬ 
casting. The time: 1970. The result Wall 
Street Week, the wise, witty half-hour 
review of business and finance that has 
defied all laws of gravity that usually 
apply to the tube and become one of pub¬ 
lic 'TV’s top shows, drawing 5 million 
viewers every Friday evening WSW has 
done more than make its natty 6-11. 2- 
in. star the most popular figure on PBS 
since Sesame Street's Big Bird. It has 
also enabled him to parlay his blend of 
authority and irreverence into a one- 
man mimconglomerate that has both a 
name (Rukeyser Enterprises. Inc.) and 
an income that may exceed $31)0,000 
this year, 

Not bad for a journalist in a me¬ 
dium where economic news is usually 
relegated to some place between the 
weather forecast and the cough syrup 


ads. Wearing one of his Rukeyser En¬ 
terprises hats, the WSW moderator is a 
hot item on the lecture circuit, where he 
gives about 100 speeches a year, com¬ 
mands a top fee (at least $4,()00 per ap¬ 
pearance) and IS booked through next 
May He also turns out a thrice-weekly 
j column on politics and economics that 
appears in 170 newspapers, has written 
one bestseller (How to Make Money in 
! Wall Street) and is preparing another 
lxx)k on the mysterious art of economic 
policymaking. Says Rukeyser. who op¬ 
erates out of his Oreenwich, Conn., home 
without even a full-time secretary: “1 
can't do more than 1 am at present with¬ 
out cloning myself " 

The core of Rukeyser's ventures re¬ 
mains Wall Street Week. Part of its ap¬ 
peal is that it creates a kind of party 
atmosphere in which viewers seem to 
eavesdrop on what investment profes¬ 
sionals say to each other in private. The 
set resembles an upper-middle-class liv¬ 
ing room. Rukeyser beiins with a five- 
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minute summary of the week is busi¬ 
ness. He then opens a discusskm with 
three analysts of the latest trends in the 
market and the financial world. Finally, 
the main guest—usually a member of 
the Administration or the business es¬ 
tablishment—is brought in for a free¬ 
wheeling Q and A on subjects that can 
range from stocks to the gold market 
and prospects for inflation and energy. 
Some recent guests: Barry Bosworth, 
chairman of President Carter’s Council 
on Wage and Price Stability. Conservative 
Economist Beryl Sprinkel, and Charles 
Schultze. head of the Council of Eco¬ 
nomic Advisers. 

Jargon is forbidden. More than once 
Rukeyser has smilingly asked a guest. 
"Would you please go over that again 
—this time in English'’’’ The show’s pre¬ 
occupation is money "and how to make 
it. As Rukeyser told TlM^ Washington 
Correspondent George Taber, ‘Talk ex¬ 
clusively about economics, and people 
are bored to death. But talk to them 
about money, and watch their eyes light 
up." 

On-screen, Rukeyser has a rakish air 
that appeals especially to women. One 
Florida newspaper described him as 
"looking as if he just rolled out of a hay¬ 
stack having administered investment 
advice to a lady client " His puckish com¬ 
mentaries on the ups and downs of Wall 
Street or the latest Government goof arc 
laced with vinegar and lightened with 
pixie dust. “I follow the Mencken rule 
of never saying anything good about a 
sitting President, " he laughs. His stan¬ 
dard advice to worriers: "It's just your 
money, not your life ’’ Rukeyser is ad¬ 
dicted to puns and one-lincrs (sample 
"One more week like this and we ll have 
to call this program Wall Street Wake ." 
and. “The bowling industry is going down 
the gutter"). 

Rukeyser, 45. was to the manna born 
His father Merryle was a leading eco¬ 
nomic columnist for the Hearst papers, 
one brother. Bill, is managing editor of 
MONEY magazine: another, Merryle Jr., 
is an executive vice president at NBC; 
and a cousin. Muriel, is the famed poet. 
Lou started in journalism with the Bal¬ 
timore Sun. reported from Britain and 
Asia, then joined ABC in Paris. He was 
its national economic commentator un¬ 
til he quit five years ago to devote all 
his energies to WSW 

An admitted sybarite—he says his 
proudest boast is that he had eaten in 
ail of France's three-star restaurants be¬ 
fore he was 30—Rukeyser indulges his 
fondness for numbers in occasional bouts 
of blackjack and other forms of gam¬ 
bling. His growing celebrity surprises him. 
as does the eagerness of fans he meets 
at airports or in restaurants to offer him 
market tips. Says he: "There seem to be 
thousands of people tmt there trying to 
make me rich.’’ With all that Lou Ru¬ 
keyser has going for him, they> eouM 
«ay« thewouAat.i.iy- - s': jiil.'; 
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OH Compromise in Califor nia 

A $78 million end to a regulatory horror story 

E ven the biggest petroleum finds do lit- ect in 1974, when it becare 
tie good if the oil cannot be moved to energy conservation mea: 


El tie good if the oil cannot be moved to 
market. One year after the completion of 
the S9 billion Alaska pipeline, this re¬ 
mains the great embarrassment of the 
riches promised by North Slope crude. 
Congress says it cannot be sold to other 
countries, but the Pacific Coast states al¬ 
ready have ample supplies of their own. 
Alaska’s oil is much ne^ed in the energy- 
hungry East, but shipping it to Texas via 
the Panama Canal is not only wildly ex¬ 
pensive but logistically almost impossible: 
law requires the stuff to be carried only 
by U S. flag tankers, yet there are hardly 
enough of these around to do the job. 

Finally, a solution to all this—another 
pipeline—now seems at hand. After 
months of haggling. Standard Oil Co. of 
Ohio (Sohio) has now accepted an agree¬ 
ment on a pollution trade-off deal sug¬ 
gested by California environmental 
officials. This clears away the one 
remaining major obstacle to the compa¬ 
ny’s $575 million proposal to pipe about 
half a million barrels of mostly Alaskan 
crude a day from a yet-to-be-buill termi¬ 
nal near Los Angeles to Midland, Texas. 
Existing pipelines would then take oil far¬ 
ther east. 

Sohio started thinking about the proj¬ 


ect in 1974, when it became evident that 
energy conservation measures had cut 
California's demand for oil. When Alas¬ 
kan oil began to add to the West Coast 
glut, Sohio’s plan seemed even more sen¬ 
sible. the company wanted to buy 800 
miles of underused pipelines that had 
been built to carry natural gas from Tex¬ 
as to California and convert them to pump 
oil in the other direction. Since Sohio's 
project involved a minimum of new pipe¬ 
line construction (250 miles), it seemed 
like an ideal quick fix. 

I nstead, the project quickly turned into 
what exasperated company officials 
called a "procedural nightmare," as they 
began seeking the more than 700 required 
federal, state and local permits. The 
strongest objections came from California 
environmental officials, who were con¬ 
cerned about the large complex Sohio 
planned to build at Long Beach to unload 
tankers. State officials argued heatedly 
that tanker and pumping-station emis¬ 
sions would cause as much air pollution 
as an extra 3 million autos. Federal en¬ 
ergy officials grumbled about the “long, 
difficult, bitter" negotiations. 

The core of the dispute was a Cal¬ 
ifornia rule—which has since, with some 


modifications, become part of federal en¬ 
vironmental law—that no new industry 
could set up in an already polluted area 
unless it agreed to remove more pollu¬ 
tants than its activities would put in 

Sohio scouted up a group of 13 local 
dry-cleaning plants, of all things, and said 
it would be willing to spend $5 million to 
cut down their hydrocarbon emissions. 
But, understandably, the company balked 
when the California Air Resources Board 
said it might also have to pay up to $100 
million to install a sulfur dioxide scrub¬ 
ber in a Southern California Edison 
smokestack. SoCal was not enthusiastic 
about the idea either. The utility, whose 
stack emissions were breaking no laws, 
worried lest it might have to pay taxe« 
on such a gift horse from Sohio. Also,.it- 
wondered who would be responsible for, 
maintenance costs and what would hap¬ 
pen if the scrubber broke down. Would it . 
have to stop producing electricity? Or 
would Sohio have to slop pumping oil? 

In the compromise reached two weeks 
ago, Sohio agreed to pay $78 million for 
construction, operation and maintenance 
of the SoCal scrubber for 15 years, after 
which it becomes the utility’s problem. If 
the deal survives other hurdles, including 
a November referendum in Long Beach 
on the city's proposal to lease space to 
Sohio for its terminal, work on the pro¬ 
ject could begin early next year. Even if 
it does, the pipeline will still not be ready 
to start pumping oil to those Texas re¬ 
fineries before 1981. ■ 


Confrontation in Ohio 

C arrying hand-lettered placards of protest, nearly 3,000 
residents of an Ohio Valley coal-mining area pressed 
into a hotel ballroom in the town of St. Clairsvillc in a con¬ 
cerned and angry mood last week. The subject of the meet¬ 
ing, set up by the Environmental Protection Agency; an 
antipollution rule that has caused a classic conflict involv¬ 
ing the competing needs for clean air. jobs and profits. 

Ohio has a problem with sulfur dioxide air pollution, 
and the EPA has ordered its utilities to meet strict limits on 
smokestack emissions. But to burn Ohio’s high-sulfur coal, 
say the companies, would necessitate installing expensive 
scrubbing devices. 'They rebelled at the cost; one utility reck¬ 
oned that compliance with the EPA order could cause a 24<?r 
rise in electric rates. Instead, the companies said, they would 
import low-sulfur coal from Western or Appalachian states. 
That in turn riled the miners, who argue that if the utilities 
buy out-of-state coal, demand for Ohio coal will fall by as 
much as 30% and 12,500 people will be out of work. 

The miners want relief under an amendment to the 1977 
Clean Air Act sponsored by Ohio Senator Howard Metz- 
enbaum. This empowers the President, on an EPA recom¬ 
mendation, to force utilities to bum local coal and still meet 
pollution standards when other measures (like using out-of- 
state coal) would cause “economic disruption.” Whoever 
finally wins, someone must lose: either electricity users, 
miners w the living, breathing residents of Ohio. 
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Boston’s Bar th olomew Fair _ 

A once grubby market is recycled and packs in the crowds 


O n the face of Boston's Faneuil HaJI is 
a metal plaque reading 

J Here orators in ages past 

Ha\'e mounted their attack 
Undaunted hy the proximity 
Of sausage on the rack 

While men like Andrew Jackson and 
Daniel Webster debated the future of the 
Republic in the hall, merchants in Quin¬ 
cy Market across the square sold sides of 
b^f and sacks of potatoes to the citizens. 
For nearly a century, Faneuil Hall and 
its ihrec-block-long annexes—Quincy, 
North and South Markets—stood at the 
center of Boston s commercial life. 


fluous, for even on a normal day, the mar¬ 
ketplace has the air of a modem 
Bartholomew Fair. Cabaret tunes from 
the piano bar commingle with bluegrass 
songs played by street musicians. The 
streets between the buildings, once 
choked with produce trucks, have been 
closed to traffic. Now pushcart vendors 
hawk their wares—scrimshaw knives and 
jewelry, puppets and pottery—while in 
the North and South Markets, scores of 
small shops offer highly specialized mer¬ 
chandise. Various stalls comprise an in¬ 
ternational bazaar of imported delicacies. 
In Quincy Market, the center hall, shop¬ 
pers may sample raw oysters, yogurt cups. 



An Migravinc ahowsQuincy Market to t lie 18 20t wHh Fa neu H Htol to th e back ground 

Merchants sold their produce here, and politicians debated the nation s future. 


Today the city government is still 
there, housed in an imposing modern ed¬ 
ifice. So are the markets, in their original 
buildings—but only after a lengthy, civic 
tug of war and some shrewd, imaginative 
thinking about the inner city of Boston. 
Last week's opening of the North Mar¬ 
ket marked the completion of the third 
ind final stage of a $30 million, 6.5-acre 
renovation project. With some 30,000 peo¬ 
ple visiting the area daily, the market is al¬ 
most outdrawing Florida’s Disney World. 
Says Terry Rankin, head of the Bmton So- 
:iety of Architects. “The danger was in 
;hc downtown area that there wasn’t 
mough life and vitality among the high- 
ise buildings. The marketplace has 
lolved that problem.” 

The city is planning a week of inau- 
pirai festivities: concerts by the Boston 
i’ope, fashion shows and museum exhib- 
ts. These activities will be a bit super- 


Greek pastries. As Benjamin Thompson, 
the architect who designed the complex, 
puts it: 'The place is centered on the sight 
and smell of food, the cornerstone of hu¬ 
man commerce.” 

Only a decade ago, the Faneuil Hall 
area was deserted and even dangerous. 
When the middle class left for the sub¬ 
urbs, most of the meat and vegetable 
wholesalers moved to outlying areas, and 
the market buildings were left virtually 
empty, plagued by vandalism and fires. 
During the ’60s, the city began slowly to 
reclaim the area: city hail was completed 
in 1967, and soon restaurants and luxury 
condominiums on the nearby wharves be¬ 
gan to bring young, , career couples back 
into the city. In the pull-down-and-build- 
over-agatn spirit that has led to much 
urban blight, the city’s first impulse was 
to demolish the old marketplace: the low, 
S3S-ft-iCHig buildings, o<ecup]dflg.400i00Q. 


sq. ft. of prime real estate, seemed to have 
no place in a revitalized neighborhood. 

Pressure from local citizens’ groups 
and architects, however, convinced the 
Boston Redevelopment Authority that the 
markets could in fact be recycled-—not 
pristinely restored as museum pieces but 
refurbished and adapted as living work¬ 
ing sources of tax revenues. The most en¬ 
ergetic proponent of restoration. Archi¬ 
tect Thompson began negotiating with 
real estate developers, and in 1974, the 
city of Boston leased Faneuil Hall Mar¬ 
ketplace to the Rouse Co. of Columbia, 
Md. Only after the planners agreed to 
stagger the opening of the buildings 
(Quincy Market opened in August 1976, 
the South Market in August 1977) did the 
banks agree to finance the project. 

In designing the ndW markets, 
Thompson attempted to preserve as much 
of the Greek revival exteriors as possible. 
Grimy granite walls were stripp^ clean, 
i and the red-brick sidings were mended. 

: Glass arcades to house caf6s and vendors 
were erected outside along the buildings 
to create an easy flow of foot traffic. To 
sustain the festival atmosphere. Thomi^ 
son also preferred small, owner-run busi¬ 
nesses. Says he; "1 went over the idea of 
the marketplace and asked if there was 
an economic way to have just one man 
selling eggs, one selling cheese, another 
some marvelous wine. We decided if we 
could get enough people doing it, it would 
work.” The result: 13 restaurants and 137 
stores. 

A number of local critics complain that 
the refurbished market is squeezing 
out local merchants and residents and re¬ 
placing them with chic boutique-type 
shops. Others argue that the markets 
should have been restored accurately to 
their 19th century appearance. But 
Thompson’s wife and associate, Jane, re¬ 
jects what she calls “a Williamsburg men¬ 
tality. where you have people in costumes 
catering to tourists.” She adds: “We want¬ 
ed the complex to be economically vital. 

If you get too many tourists coming 
through, they discourage the residents and 
then the merchants start selling little trin¬ 
kets. You can’t support a place with that.” 
Most architects like the compromise. Says 
Architect George Notter: “A sense of the 
original buildings comes through with 
dignity and power.” 

Whatever it may lack in historic au¬ 
thenticity, Faneuil Hall Marketplace 
makes up for in continuity of purpose. The 
refurbished marketplace today serves the 
Boston community much as it did in its 
past heyday: young city workers gather 
there for lunch and laughter, and matrons 
come to buy the fresh produce. There are, 
of course, some chan^: J.L. Dembro, one 
of the few remainit^ meat m«chants, 
also sells fruit cups, and one old 
ffocet has added a saUd bar to hii fme. 
offre(^.yegebiM«A-' i 





















































' A view «f the Veil nebuU, the remains of a supernova in the constellation Cygrais, through Palomar’s 48-In. telescope 


Those Birfflhg Black Hol^ 

Astronomers think these invisible non-objects may help explain the universe 


“What did it look tike?" 

"Like — like— It had the biagext head you ever saw.. A huge 
great enormous thing, like—like nothing A huge big — well, like a 
—/don / know—like an enormous big nothing.. 

—A, A. Milne. Winnie-the-Pooh (1926) 


and time, places where long-cherished laws of nature simply do j 
not apply So unbelievable and paradoxical are these notions 
that they have led to what Wheeler calls "the greatest crisis 
ever faced by physics." Says he; "Never Irefore did we think 
that matter could be so ephemeral." 

If whole stars can vanish from sight within black holes, lit¬ 
erally crushed out of existence, where 
has their matter gone‘> To another 
place and another time? Where did it 
come from? In searching for answers 
to the fundamental questions raised by 
black holes, scientists are infringing on 
the realm of philosophers and theo¬ 
logians. They are trying to find the 
meaning of life, of being, of the uni¬ 
verse itself 

Even in an age that has witnessed 
everything from the harnessing of the 
atom to flights across the solar system, 
the thought of matter going down a 
kind of cosmic dram stretches the 
mind. It is totally at odds with com¬ 
mon sense and. a cynic might say, 
smacks slightly of self-delusion, if not 
madness. After all, the frightful Hef- 
falump turned out to be only Pooh with 
his head stuck in a jar of honey. 

Are black holes science's Heffa- 
lumps? Absolutely not, insist black- 
hole theorists, who are among today's 
best and brightest scientific minds. In 
fact, they say, the universe probably 
teems with these bizarre apertures. 
Says Caltech's kip Thorne: “There 
may be more than a million black holes 
in our galaxy alone.*' 

■ ■ On the $urfaoei.^^t aet^^ 


I n Milne's classic. Piglet was left vir¬ 
tually speechless by his run-in with 
what he thought was the mysterious 
Helfalump. Now astronomers can 
share his bafflement as they grope for 
words to describe their own strange en¬ 
counter, Off in the distant heavens, 
among a grouping of stars that the an¬ 
cients called Cygnus (the Swan), they 
seem to have found a celestial version 
of a Heffalump. It is a cosmic Ircast of 
such enormous gravity that it appears 
to be tugging, stretching and. indeed, 
slowly gobbling up its giant compan¬ 
ion. a massive star more than 20 times 
the size of the sun. Like Milne's fan¬ 
tasy. it is a huge, great, enormous, big 
nothing. In the catchy phrase of re¬ 
tired Princeton Physicist John Wheel¬ 
er, it is a black hole in space. 

A black hole? The name is highly 
appropriate. Nothing—not even light 
—can escape from black holes, mak¬ 
ing them invisible. Even more as¬ 
tounding. these bizarre non-objects are 
in effect celestial vacuum cleaners that 
voraciously devour everything they 
meet. They are bottomless pits into 
which atomic particles, dust and gi¬ 
ant suns all disappear without a trace. 
They, are rips in the very fabric of space 





An antenna ol th e Very Urge Array acawe the tWea 

Groping for words to describe a strange encounter^ 
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SINCE A TEAM OF SCIENTISTS 
^ SET OUT FROM EARTH ON ITS 
-^GREAT MISSION IN AN INTERSTELLAR 
CRUISER. THE destination: A BLACK 
HOLE IN ORBIT AROUND A LARGE, 
VISIBLE COMPANION STAR. 




CASES 


^ The black hole is invisible to the space travelers, who 

REMAIN PRUDENTL Y PARKED AT A SAFE DISTANCE FROM THE HOLE. 
rHEY CAN TELL THE HOLE IS THERE BY THE GASES SWIRLING 
AROUND IT. THE GASES HAVE BEEN PULLED FROM THE VISIBLE STAR BY THE 
GRA VITY OF THE HOLE. EARTH SA TELLITES CAN MONITOR THE X RA YS GIVEN 
OFF BY THESE HOT, COMPRESSED GASES. 


cnoBMA Tirktki nc rue uni e 



^ The scientists know tha ta black hole can be formed by 
THE death of a VERY MASSIVE STAR. DURING THE STABLE LIFE 
OF THE STAR, RADIA TtON AND HEA T^'^AND GRA VITY~^ REMAIN 
IN BALANCE. WHEN THE STAR EXHAUSTS ITS NUCLEAR FUEL, HOW 
EVER, IT BEGINS TO COLLAPSE. AS ITS VOLUME DIMINISHES TO 
ZERO, ITS GRA VITY AND DENSITY BECOME INFINITEL Y GREA LIT IS 
NOW WHA T PHYSICISTS CALL A “SINGULARITY ." THE STAR HAS 
LITERALLY CRUSHED ITSELF OUT OF THIS WORLD. 
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Aware of the OANCi 
TO THEMSELVES, THE . 
SCIENTISTS SEND OFF A , 
FAITHFUL ROBOT TO TAlU 
THE PLUNGE INTO THIS 
GRAVITATIONAL ABYSS.i.. 



..As THE ROBOT PASSES 
THROUGH THE “ACCRETION DISC y 
OF SWIRLING GASES, GRA VITA TlOf^ 
TIDES BEGIN TO STRETCH IT... , 


Spaceship OBSERVERS I EVENT N 
SEE THE ROBOT HOVERING i HORIZON/ 

AT THE “EVENTHORIZON,"l-i ——=- ' 

THE POINT OF NO RETURN i 

FROM WHICH EVEN THE RO- i 

BOT'S RADIO MESSAGES J 

CANNOT ESCAPE. AS THE M 

ROBOT IS SUCKED IN, ALL M 

ITS MOLECULES AND ATOMS M 

ARE SHREDDED, AND IT IS m- 

COMPRESSED INTO THE K. 

SINGULARITY. M 









Of course, there is a slim chance that 

THE ROBOT MIGHT SURVIVE AFTER ALL. AC¬ 
CORDING TO SOME THEORIES, THE BLACK 
HOLE MIGHT ACT AS A “WORMHOLE" OR PAS- 
SAGEWA Y TO ANOTHER PART OF THE UNI¬ 
VERSE OR EVEN TO AN ENTIREL Y DIFFERENT 
UNIVERSE. IFSO, THE ROBOT WOULD ALMOST 
INSTANTANEOUSL Y EMERGE ELSEWHERE. 
























































































































































rather audacious claim. Even through the most powerful tele* While black holes may be hard to sight in the heavefts, they 
scope, no one has seen—or ever will see—black holes. Thus, for are gaining high visibility on earth. They are the current rage of 
the time being at least, these inkblots of space are mere math- astrophysics, a marriage between the older disciplines of astron* 
ematical figments. So far. they can be shown to exist only as so- omy and physics. Says Astrophysicist W. David Arnett of the 
lutions to the complex equations of general relativity—Einstein’s University of Chicago; “Black holes are where it’s happening 
theory of gravity—and very troubling solutions at that. these days.” Hardly a week passes without the publication of 

! If Einstein's theory is correct, black holes are the natural con- some jarring new conclusion or insight about black holes in the 

t .lequences of the death of giant stars. In what astronomers call scientific journals. In one of several scientific meetings that con- 

: catastrophic gravitational collapse, most of the mailer contained sidered black holes this summer, some 70 specialists gathered in 
I in such a dyine star begins falling in toward the stellar center. Seaitle.for twelve days ofcosmic discussion. One of their primary 
If the conditions are right, the matter crushes together with preoccupations was finding new ways oflocating and identifying 
such enormous force that it literally compresses itself out of ex- the elusive beasts, admittedly a difficult task. Says Princeton As- 
istence. The star becomes what mathematicians call a ‘sin- trophysicist Jeremiah Ostriker: “The state of our art is as though 

gularity" Its rnatler is squee/.ed into an infinitesimally small you could only taste a substance and not see, smell or hear it.” 

volume, and it simultaneously becomes infinitely dense and has 

an infinitely high gravitational force. At the point of singular- dentists are not the only ones smitten by black-hole fe* 

ity, time and space no longer exist. “Imagine." says Harvard As- ver. The parcels of nothingness are a favorite topic on 

trophysicist Jonathan Grindlay, “you take an enormous mass the lecture circuit. They bring out record crowds for plan- 

and shrink it down to nothing. A very disturbing idea ’ etarium shows, and they have lately been the theme of a 

Scientists have good reason to be disturbed—and excited spate of books. In the popular lexicon, the term black hole once 

—by the idea. For many centuries, astronomers thought of the su^esled only the legendary hellish cell in Calcutta in which 

universe as quiet, serene and essentially unchanging. Now it is British prisoners were held by an 18th century Indian nawab. 
known to be the scene of incredible violence—of exploding gal- Now it has become an immediately recognizable catchword for 
axies and stars, of prodigiously energetic quasars, a universe a different kind of darkness. Says one young astrophysicist: 


JCKOMC HRl^riAN MALt OASf RVA'O H. ( ^ Alir ACAA NAT.ONAl OBSSRVATURY HAtTOK ARP* HALf OBSERVAfORi L$ 



that still literally icverberates from its fiery birth Many sci- “When 1 announce my profession at a cocktail party. I can al- 
entists are all but convinced that black holes lie at the root of most hear the yawns. When I say that I study black holes, ev- 
many of these awesome events They are fascinated and some- eryone instantly perks up ’ 

what frustrated by the fact that the immense gravity of black As a pop cultural phenomenon, black holes also appear in 
holes prevents any escape fiom them. As a consequence, says slogans on T shirts and bumper stickers (BLACK HOLES ARE 
Harvard Physicist l.arry Smarr. "there are parts of the universe OUT or SIGHT), and are the subject of banter by Johnny Carson 

from which, in principle, we cannot gel any information." and other TV talk show hosts. A gag advertisement in the sci- 

When they are confronted with such a situation, scientists fi magazine Analog by a company named Nothingness Un- 
are often inclined to toss out the suspect equations, along with limited promoted "black-hole disposal units." invisible devices 
the physical theories underlying them. Yet general relativity (in seven decorator colors) that suck up unlimited waste, 
has withstwxl many other tests since it was devised by Einstein The University of Chicago’s noted Indian-born astrophys- 
more than half a century ago. and more and more scientists be- icist, Subrahmanyan Chandrasekhar, when hospitalized for 
lievc that the evidence m the skies is rapidly piling up in favor heart surgery, found to his delight that all his doctors and nurs- 
of the reality of black holes es seemed to want to talk about was black holes. The White 

Besides the possible black hole in Cygnus, one appears to be House also recognizes the gravity of black holes Upon reading 

part of another double-star system in the constellation Scorpios a news article about them one morning. President Carter 

(the Scorpion). Three more may have been detected, each at the promptly asked his science adviser, Frank Press, for his thoughts, 
heart of a globular cluster of stars in the halo of the earth's Milky Press, whose son William happened to have done research on 
Way galaxy In the inner regions of these clusters, which contain black holes, sheepishly confessed ignorance, explaining that he 
lens of thousands of individual stars, some of the stars are revolv- could not gel through the paper so early in the day. 
ing with wobbly motions, as if disturbed by a center of enormous To some extent, the public’s passion for black holes is part 

gravity. Herbert Gursky and Andrea Dupree of the Harvard- of the faddish craze for the likes of parapsychology, the occult, 
Smithsonian Center for Astrophysics twiicve that these stars uros, thinking plants, von DSniken and other pseudoscientific 
“may well be orbiting a black hole with the mass of a thousand hokum. Says one astrophysicist: “For some people, black holes 
suns." .Still other candidates lie far beyond the Milky Way. At seem to be the Bermuda Triangles of space.# 
least two galaxies, known as M87 and NCC62S1 in astronomy Perhaps the most compelling reason for the widespread in¬ 
catalogues, seem to be undergoing violent upheavals, quite terest is that black holes seem to mark the point where as- 
possibly because of black holes inside them. trophysics intersects metaphysics and sciqvce finally ccsiverg^ 
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No one bothered to look further into .yOlJ^jv'V 

Laplace’s dark stars until Einstein shook 
the scientific world more than a century 
later with his general theory of relativity. £ 

Newton had pictured gravity as simply a j^F 

force exerted by one body upon another: ^ jj^S^S^Pp^S f!y 

this attraction was directly proportional to 
the masses of these Kxlics and inversely to 
the square of the distance between them. 

In the new Rinsteinian view, however. t 

gravity becac e more complex It curved ^ ^ 

both space and lime, almost as if heavenly J ^ 

bodies like the sun sat in the middle of a . jf 

huge rubbery membrane and depressed it. Pi 

The pathway of anything caught on this \g. jr 

sloping surface—a passing spacecraft, a V >> 

planet, or even sirmcthing so seemingly a/t 

ethereal as a ray of starlight—would curve 

toward the object in the center ^ 

[n 1915. shortly after Einstein formulat- 
cd his theory, a German colleague named y-"* ^ 

Karl Schwaiv-schild considered one of gen--—-- 

eral relativity’s consequences. If a star were Milne’s P ooh caug h t In the honey jar 
to become sufficiently compact and dense. Are they science 's Heffalumps? 
Schwar/schild found, its gravity would so 

warp space and time around it that the star would literally en- all the galaxy's 
close itself For a celestial bixly of the sun’s mass, the critical ra- felt sure that th 
dius turned out to be about 3 km (2 miles). If the star shrunk be- plosion could m 
yond that, it would vanish. This so-called Schwarzschild radius, but also actually 
or event horizon, is in effect the black hole’s boundary Any mat- biting electrons 
ter crossing it simply disappears. and wedded wi 

Unlike Laplace s dark star, this Einsteinian black hole—the chemy, they said 

name was not coined by Physicist Wheeler until the 1960s—had 
far more finality Since relativity forbids anything to move faster imp wicky an 
than light, an idea unknown in classic Newtonian physics, es- such a n« 

cape was impos.siblc All the energy in the world could not ex- found in 

tract an object from a black hole ebrated < 

Astronomers now realize that the life history of a star is nova that was o 
essentially a tug-of-war between two powerful competing forces. Hardly any of : 
On the one hand, there is the great outward pressure on the star’s posal very serioi 
gases created by radiation and heat from its internal fires. On the up the idea. One 
other, there is the inward pull of the star’s gravity. In a star like ert Oppenheime 
the sun, the battle between radiation and gravity is long stale- who was studyir 

mated; the sun has been shining for some - 

5 billion years and will remain relatively 
unchanged for another 5 billion. After 
the star exhausts most of the hydrogen 
near its core and begins to burn hydro¬ 
gen in its outer regions, it swells into a 
red giant. When the sun reaches this 
stage, its hot gases will envelop Mercu¬ 
ry, Venus and the earth 

Using Einstein s equations, astron¬ 
omers determined that after all of the 
nuclear fuel is consumed, gravity even¬ 
tually would cause the star to contract 
into a white dwarf, a sphere only about 
as big as the earth but so dense that 
each cubic centimeter would weigh a 
ton Their calculations finally made 
sense of a dim companion of the star Sir¬ 
ius that was first observed in the 1860s 
and had pu/yled astronomers for dec¬ 
ades. Though the star was apparently « 
small, it exerted an inexplicably great ' 
gravitational pull on Sirius. The dense 
little companion—like others that have 
been observed since—was a white 
dwarf. But would bigger stars, with 
greater gravity, shrink into still small¬ 
er. even more dense bundles? 

Preoccupying himself with this 
problem while traveling by ship from Wearing far-eiitT»Wrt at S—PriclfcoStof 
■ India to England to take up studies at Recognizing the gravityi^the situation. 


f " Chandrasekhar came to ait astonishing 
^conclusion. His calculations showed that if 
star is larger than 1.4 times the mass of 
I the sun when it begins its collapse, it will 
^compress to a state even more dense than 
• that of a white dwarf How far could the 
iHstar collapse? In one of the great under¬ 
statements of modern science, Chandra- 
qsekhar would only say: “One is left spec- 
»ulating on other possibilities” 

8 Surely, replied the illustrious British as- 
i tronomer and physicist Sir Arthur Edding- 
oton, nature would forbid such a reductio 
; ad absiirdum as a star sp compressed that 
Sit does not shine. But two other astrono- 
y imers. Mount Wilson Observatory’s Fritz 
Jf/r “Zwicky and Walter Baade, were more in- 
«tellectually adventurous. Though no sim- 
^ I ilar event had been seen in the Milky Way 
* since 1604. they had observed in other gal- 
^ axies great slellar explosions called super- 

-1 novas. These occur when massive dying 

h^h?5fyj|^ __stars, like giant spnngs, rcbeund from their 

ilumps? calamitous collapse. For days or weeks such 

exploding stars may shine as brightly as 
all the galaxy’s billions of stars combined. Zwicky and Baade 
felt sure that the force of such a gravitational collapse and ex¬ 
plosion could not only spray materia! far off into the heavens, 
but also actually crush the very atoms in the core of a star. Or¬ 
biting electrons would be pounded right into the atom’s nucleus 
and wedded with its protons The result of this celestial al¬ 
chemy, they said, would be a clump of solidly packed neutrons. 


Z wicky and Baade even suggested a possible location of 
such a neutron star. They predicted that one might be 
found in the center of the expanding gases of the cel¬ 
ebrated Crab Nebula, the site of a Milky Way super¬ 
nova that was observed by Chinese astronomers in A D. 1054. 
Hardly any of Zwicky and Baade's colleagues took the pro¬ 
posal very seriously, but some theoretical physicists did follow 
up the idea. One of these was a young professor named J. Rob¬ 
ert Oppenheimer at the University of California at Berkeley, 
who was studying Einstein’s equations as they applied to grav- 
.r.« itational collapse 

In the late 1930s, on the eve of World 
[ War II, Oppenheimer published two 
j landmark papers in the journal Phys- 
! ical Review. The first, in collaboration 
i with a graduate student named George 
I Volkoff, argued that neutron stars could 
j in fact exist. They would have a diam- 
i eter of about 10 km (6 miles) and weigh 
I about 10 million tons per cu.cm. In the 
second paper, innocuously tilled “On 
Continued Gravitational Contraction,” 
Oppenheimer and another student, 
Hartland Snyder, contended that if the 
dying star was massive enough, noth¬ 
ing in Einstein’s theory stood in the way 
of the ultimate compression—the for¬ 
mation of a singularity 

All this was, of course, just theoriz¬ 
ing, what Einstein called "thought” ex¬ 
periments. Conditions needed to form 
anything like a neutron star, to say noth¬ 
ing of a black hole, could not be du¬ 
plicated on earth. Besides, the outbreak 
of the war forced scientists to turn to 
more pressing matters. Oppenheimer 
soon went off to direct the building of j 
the first atomic bomb, and the concept I 
of total gravitational collapse was large- 

iFiiclaco State _ ly forgotten until after the war. 

the situation. By then aaitn»)omei!l 
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computer memory LSI. 

It will help change the tone of tomorrow. 
It was made by Fujitsu. 



0 


The Uny (3.4x6.4nm} 64Kb/t “LSI" atop this ring contains 150,000 transistor and capacitor elements. 


When you talk about tomorrow, 
you’re talking to a ^eat extent about 
semiconductor devices. Semiawductor 
devices are su{»r-sophisticated, highly 
integrated miniature electronic circuits 
whidi offer more “thinking power" than 
a room-sized computer of a generation 
ago. They have made possible such 
diverse products as digital watches, 
pocket calculators, telephone switching 
systems and the powerful but compact 
a)mputers of today. And, by virtue of 
their almost limitless applications, they 
will help make possible tomorrow. 


The most advanced semiconductor 
memory device in the world today is 
the 64Kbit LSI shown in the photo 
above. Designed for use with large- 
scale computers, this LSI is more dense¬ 
ly packed and sophisticated than any 
other memory chip currently available. 

It will have a tremendous impact on 
tomorrow. It was made by the tomorrow 
company. By Fujitsu. 

Fujitsu is Japan’s number one com¬ 
puter maker. Fujitsu is one of the world’s 
leading manufacturers of teleammuni- 
cations sytems and equipment. Fujitsu 


is a major maker of semiconductors and 
other advanced electronic components. 
Fujitsu is a strong international pres¬ 
ence, with more ffian .32,000 employees, 
operations all over the world, and annual 
sales of almost U.S.$2 billion. But more 
than all else Fujitsu is a arapany of 
tomorrow. 

We at Fujitsu spend most of our time 
in tomorrow. It’s an exciting place, an 
unlap|)ed country of heretofore un¬ 
dreamed potential. And with the tech¬ 
nology we are perfecting today we can 
take you there. 


Tomorrow is an exciting country, n* r vvipcET T 
We can take you there. ** 


Fujitsu Lim(iecl‘TokYO. 





depends on electronics. 


Where the airlanes converge 
on a major airport, the sky 
becomes a gigantic round¬ 
about, thirty or forty miles in 
diameter and four or five 
miles high, full of traffic 
travelling at 500 m.p.h. or 
more. Aircraft enter from 
many directions, all making 
for the approach to the land¬ 
ing runway. From the centre 
comes a ^ream of aircraft 
climbing towards the air- 
lanes. Even in clear weather 
pilots see few if any of the 
other planes. In cloud they 
see nothing beyond their 
windscreens. Only air traffic 
controllers watching the air¬ 
craft as moving dots on a 
radar display can maintain 
safe distances between 
them. Without radar and 
other electronic aids 
modern air traffic would be 
unthinkable. 

PHILIPS 




Philips. Working 
on safety 













their wartime technology to the peaceful pursuit of stargazing. 
Rockets equipped with X-ray detectors roared off the pad. Soar¬ 
ing high above the atmosphere, which prevents celestial X rays 
from reaching the earth, they enabled astronomers to begin 
charting X-ray sources in the heavens. Old radar antennas were 
converted into sensitive radio telescopes, making it possible for 
scientists to listen to more of the sky's puzzling beeps, squeals 
and hums. Some of this noise came from so-called radio gal¬ 
axies that were all but invisible in the mirrors and lenses of or¬ 
dinary optical telescopes. Other signals came from the distant 
and powerful quasars. At Bell Telephone Labs, scientists work¬ 
ing on a new satellite communications system even "heard” a 
low-level microwave hiss that may be lingering radiation of the 
Big Bang. 

Optical astronomy also leaped ahead. Aided by the new elec¬ 
tronics and computers, the big mirrors could peer into the very 
heart of galaxies. Some of these islands of stars swirled with tur¬ 
bulence. Others were catapulting jets of matter into space at 
close to the speed of light. Finally, the space age ushered in the 
era of unmanned satellites. Now remote-controlled observatories 
could be permanently posted in orbit. Never before had the heav¬ 
ens been so carefully watched. 


The new technology not only opened new windows on the 
universe, but also rai^ another possibility: that gravitational 
collapse might well be the driving force behind these awesome 
heavenly happenings. Just as scientists were starting to dust off 
Oppenheimer's old papers, another discovery, largely serendip¬ 
itous, made the reports more relevant than ever. 

I n 1967 a young Irish graduate student named Jocelyn Bell, | 
working under Radio Astronomer Anthony Hewish at Cam¬ 
bridge, discovered a series of regularly spaced signals orig- | 
inating far beyond the solar system. At first she and Hewish ! 
wondered whether they might be coming from an extraterres- ! 
trial civilization trying to communicate with other intelligent be- , 
ings. The scientists thus called the first such beeping source . 
—and three new ones discovered soon thereaAer—IXfMs (for i 
Little Green Men). But after the discovery of still more of these 
objects, it quickly became apparent that the signals—which were 
dubbed pulsars—came from something perhaps almost as in¬ 
credible. the long-postulated neutron stars. Spinning rapidly and 
accelerating particles in their strong magnetic fields, neutron 
stars apparently acted like celestial lighthouses, giving off beams 
of radiation that swept the earth during each rotation. Indeed, 


Soaring Across Space and Time 


M ost of the day he sits huddled in a 
wheelchair in his small, cluttered 
office at England's Cambridge Univer¬ 
sity. At his side is a mechanical page tur¬ 
ner that allows him to read without call¬ 
ing for assistance. Stephen Hawking has 
been confined to a wheelchair for eight 
years, the victim of a type of amyo¬ 
trophic lateral sclerosis, a rare, 
wasting disease of the nervous sys¬ 
tem and muscles. He cannot raise 
his head without great effort. He 
speaks only in a slurred monbtone 
comprehensible to just a few inti¬ 
mates Yet, at age 36. in spite 
of his heart-rending handicaps. 
Hawking is widely regarded as one 
of the premier scientific theorists of 
the 20th century, perhaps an equal 
of Einstein. His special province 
the physics of black holes. 

In the late 1960s. as a research 
fellow at Cambridge, he and a col¬ 
league. Roger Penrose, showed 
more convincingly than ever before 
that if Einsteinian general relativity 
is correct, gravitational collapse 
will result in “singularities" that are 
totally hidden inside black holes. 

But Hawking did not stop there. 
Following up the work of John 
Wheeler's student. Jacob Beken- 
stein, he pointed out that there are 
important mathematical analogies 
between the bizarre otherworld of 
black holes and the familiar physical 
rules of thermodynamics, notably the 
idea of entropy—-which says, in effect, 
that the universe is running down like 
an unwinding clock. 

After three years of prodigious cal¬ 
culations. he determined that some 
black holes must have been created dur¬ 


ing the birth of the universe, in the cat¬ 
aclysmic explosion called the Big Bang. 
These black holes, us opposed to those 
formed later by the collapse of stars, arc 
minuscule; their event horizons are no 
larger than the circumference of a pro¬ 
ton or other atomic pa rticic. Subsequent¬ 


ly. he found that they seemed to be ra¬ 
diating energy. That was such a startling 
break with the accepted concept of black 
holes that Hawking at first doubted his 
results. But no one has yet uncovered 
flaws in his elaborate mathematics In¬ 
deed. many theorists believe that with 
this work Hawking may well have qual¬ 


ified for the Nobel Prize by taking the 
first step toward a goal that has long 
been a dream of physicists: the consum¬ 
mation of what Wheeler calls the “fiery 
marriage ’ between general relativity 
—the great theoretical system for study¬ 
ing the large-scale structure of the cos¬ 
mos—and quantum mechanics—the 
mathematical tool for analyzing the di¬ 
minutive world of the atomic nucleus. 

^ The small band of theorists who 

I can follow Hawking’s intricate 
s equations say that they are com- 
s plex, elegant and inspired. This is 
* all the more remarkable because he 
is unable to write them down. He 
must remember them as they flash 
into his mind, a feat that his col¬ 
league Werner Israel says is equiv¬ 
alent to Mozart's having composed 
an entire symphony in his head. 

Despite his enormous handi¬ 
caps, Hawking retains undimin¬ 
ished enthusiasm for his work and 
his family. He is the devoted father 
of two children, a son, 11, and a 
daughter, 7. His wife Jane, to whom 
he has been married for 13 years, of¬ 
ten accompanies him to scientific 
meetings, where he inevitably 
draws a crowd. He also retains an 
impish sense of humor. He once of¬ 
fered to send Caltech's Kip Thorne 
a year's subscription to Penthouse if 
Cygnus X-1 turns out not to be a 
black hole. 

"I want to understand why the 
universe exists at ail and why it is as 
it is." says Hawking. His admirers are 
convinced that no one is more likely to 
succeed in that formidable task. Even as 
his physical condition deteriorates and 
he sits helpless in his wheelchair, his 
mind seems to soar ever more brilliantly 
across the vastness of space and time to 
unlock the secrets of the universe. 
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(kid iii thh heiirt of the Cfab Nebula, just as Zwlcky and 
Baade had predicted 34 years earlier. 

That was enough to convince even skeptics that if gravi¬ 
tational collapse could pnxluce objects as densely packed as neu¬ 
tron stars, it might indeed create black boles. Going beyond 
Chandrasekhar s limit, scientists at Caltech, Cambridge, M.I.T.. 
Harvard, Princeton and elsewhere determined that it would 
take a mass only about three times that of the sun to crush into 
oblivion even tightly packed neutrons. There was no shortage 
of black-hole candidates, astronomers have found innumerable 
stars big env/ugh to liecome black holes, some of them so-called 
supergiants 40 or 50 times the mass of the sun 

But while relatively nearby white dwarfs radiate enough 
light to be photographed through large telescopes, and neutron 
stars give off revealing beeps, black holes arc by their nature sin¬ 
gularly. so to speak, uncommunicative. Then how could they 
ever be identified' Astronomers rose to the challenge. Unlike 
the solitary sun, many stars are binaries—pairs of stars that trav¬ 
el close together through space locked in a gravitational em¬ 
brace and orbiting a common center of gravity. If one massive 
star in a binary system were to suffer gravitational collapse and 
form a black hole, scientists rea¬ 
soned. it would continue to 
exert gravitational pull on its 
still visible companion. In fact, 
that is Just what seems to be 
happening, some 6.000 light- 
years away, in the constellation 
Cygnus Exerting its gravita¬ 
tional attraction on its huge vis¬ 
ible neighbor, the black hole ap¬ 
parently stretches the star into 
an egg shape and pulls off large 
amounts of gases. As the par¬ 
ticles of gas spiral inward, or¬ 
biting the black hole in ever 
tighter circles before entering 
the event horizon, they collide, 
compress and heat up Temper¬ 
atures within this so-called ac¬ 
cretion disk of gases surround¬ 
ing the black hole reach 10 




-,--—-^ 

traviolet radMkm, and reveal hidden smietural details oT^- 
axies that may harbor black holes. 

If these instruments find strong evidence of a black hole 
how significant would that discovery be? For one thing, prooj 
of the existence of black holes would clear away.some of the mys¬ 
tery about both the evolution and the fate of the universe. &i- 
entists generally agree (hat the universe is expanding, that its 
galaxies are still rushing outward from the original Big Bang. 
But they are uncertain about whether the expansion will con¬ 
tinue forever. True, gravitational attraction among the galaxies 
is slowing the outward rush, but unless there is sufficient mass 
in the universe, the expansion will never completely halt. 





Chictvo’s Subrahmanyan ChandraseMiar at the blackboard 


Even his doctors and nurses wanted to know about black holes. 


stronomers so far have been unable to find the 
necessary mass in the observable galaxies and gas 
clouds, but if black holes do exist in the numbers that 
some scientists believe, they would provide additional 
gravitational braking and reverse the expansion. If that 
is the case, the universe—like a giant, collapsing star— 
will eventually begin falling back uptin itself &me 50 bil¬ 
lion years from now, the galaxies will crush together to 

^form the ultimate singularity 
I —a single gig^tic black hole 
I —and the universe will cease 
i to exist. Wheeler, for one, sees 
cno escape from what he calls 
i"this final crunch.” Says he; 
i'This universe is our only 
chance, and we had best make 
the most of it.” 

But what about the near fu¬ 
ture. and now? Could black 
holes have any effect on con¬ 
temporary civilization? Says the' 
University of Arizona's Roger 
Angel. 'There is no practical 
use for these things" Well, 
perhaps for the moment. But 
even normally caytious scien¬ 
tists like to dream, and noth¬ 
ing seems to evoke futuristic 
reveries as much as black holes. 


million degrees C., sending streams of intense X rays into space. 
It is this telltale radiation that was apparently detected from 
Cygnus by the pioneering Uhuru and Copernicus X-ray sat¬ 
ellites A similar partnership of two stars—one of them also a 
black hole—may be responsible for the X rays that are being 
picked up from &orpius 

Scienli.sts also have other schemes for "finding" black holes. 
According to general relaliviiy. such violent activity as stellar 
collapse and the collision of certain types of black hcles.should 
release gravity waves These waves arc to the gravitational force 
what light and radio waves arc to the electromagnetic force. 
But because gravity is so weak at long range, detecting its waves, 
says Harvard's Smair. is "like measuring fluctuations in the dis¬ 
tance between the earth and sun equal to the diameter of a 
human hair. So far no one has been able to accomplish that 
feat. But investigators in the U S and abroad are hoping to suc¬ 
ceed with a new generation of extremely sensitive gravity de¬ 
tectors that rely on lasers, devices using superchilled metals 
and other advanced gadgetry. 

Scientists are also looking to other new instruments to prove 
the case for black holes Among them; 

► Improved "high-energy ' astronomical satellites These would 
be sensitive enough to pick up gamma radiation from Haw¬ 
king's mini-black holes. 

► The sti-called Very Large Array, a monstrous 48 km by 32 
km (30 miles by 20 miles) Y-shap^ radio telescope, consisting 
of 27 individual dish-shaped antennas, that is now about half 
completed in New Mexico. It is designed to probe deep into dis¬ 
tant quasars, which may be powered by black holes. 

► The Space Telescope, a 2.4 m (94 in.) mirror scheduled to be 
placed in orbit the space shuttle in the early i980s. Flying 
above the obscuring atmosphere, this observatory shottld pick 


At a 1974 scientific meeting in Manhattan. Lowell Wood, a 
young physicist from California's Lawrence Livermore Labo¬ 
ratory, delighted his colleagues (although he did not exactly con¬ 
vince them) with a plan to give the earth a virtually limitless 
energy supply. He suggested tapping the energy of a mini-black 
hole in orbit around the planet. From a spacecraft orbiting at a 
safe distance, pellets would be fired at the hole. This would cre¬ 
ate so much heat that the energy could be converted into mi¬ 
crowaves and beamed down to earth. Even Wheeler, who is 
now at the University of Texas, and his former student. Kip 
Thorne, once proposwl construction of an entire civilization 
around a black hole (just outside the event horizon, of course). 
The purpose of such technological derring-do? To create the ul¬ 
timate garbage dump. Because of the strange physics at the 
black hole's boundary /.one. waste material dropped toward it 
would only be partially consumed; some of the material would 
be flung back out at much greater speed. This material could be 
caught and its extra energy harnessed, like rushing water, to 
power the civilization The only hitch the engineers would have 
to be carefbl not to “feed" the black hole too much garbage, lest 
its event hori/xjn expand and swallow up the whole civilization. 

No one can say if anything like these visionary schemes 
will ever be possible. Indeed, for all the enthusiasm about black 
holes, some doubts about their very existence linger. But the cur¬ 
rent intellectual ferment about them transcends the importance 
of both their reality and practicality. Just by thinking on such a > 
grand scale, humanity not only enlarges its universe but ex¬ 
pands and ennobles itself. Perhaps the ideal metaphor is not Pig¬ 
let's Heffalump but Browning’s famous declamation; “Ah, but; 
a man's reach should exii^eed his grasp,/ Or what’s a heaven 
for.” To the growing fri^iicmity of black-hole theorists, ttpU 
cosmic vision is tlieuUtniate'lo(h»(ar. ■ 



tHAIMED. Kate Jacfcawi, 28, almond-eyed 
beauty of TV’s adventure series Charlie's 
Angels; and Andrew 23, budding 

star of the roiniserics The Bastard and 
son of Actress Stella Stevens; both for the 
first time; on Martha’s Vineyard, Mass. 

DCD. Louis Prlma, 66, jazz trumpeter and 
gravel-voiced singer and bandleader, af¬ 
ter lingering in a coma for three years: in 
New Orleans. With his wife, Singer Keely 
Smith, he staged a raucous nightclub act 
that made the couple Las Vegas head¬ 
liners until their divorce in 1961. 

DCD. John nschor, 68, gentlemanly editor 
of Harper 's magazine from 1953 to 1967; 
of complications following surgery; in 
New Haven. Conn. Fischer imbued Har¬ 
per's with graceful, intelligent prose and 
humor. He became known for encourag¬ 
ing writers and for the coolly reasoned ar¬ 
guments in “The Easy Chair" column. 

DCD. Charles Eamos, 71. modern designer 
whose name became synonymous with his 
curved chairs; of a heart attack; in St. 
Louis. In 1941, while designing molded 
machine parts for the U.S. Navy, Eames 
collaborated by night with his wife Ray to 
produce the “potato chip," a sculptured 
wood back and separate seat, both affixed 
to a steel frame. Today his molded plastic 
chairs are found in airline terminals and 
j office lobbies the world over. 

j DCD. Sir Max Mallowaii, 74. distinguished 
I British archaeologist and husband of Mys- 
I tery Writer Dame Agatha Christie: of a 
j heart attack: in Churston Ferre's, Eng- 
! land. During a 45-year marriage that 
I ended with Christie's death in 1976, Mal- 
I Iowan took his wife on digs in the Middle 
1 East He contributed to exhibitions at the 
j British Museum, where he was a trustee. 

Some of his discoveries are on permanent 
j display in Baghdad 
! 

' DCD. Charlea Boyer, 78. debonair. French- 
I bom Hollywood star of the 'SOs and ’40s; 

; after being found unconscious at his home, 

I in Phoenix. Endowed with a voice that 
I women found deeply sensual, Boyer was 
I probably best known for the invitation 
I credited to him (but never uttered) in Al- 
j giers: “Come weez me to ze Casbah.” 

I DCD. Ignazlo Sflone, 78. Italian novelist 

■ and a founding member of his country's 
i Communist Party in 1921; in Geneva. 

^ Driven into Swiss exile by Mussolini for 
i his political activities, Silone wrote two 
I bitterly anti-Fascisl and well-recieved 
' novels, Fontamara (1930) and Bread and 
! Wine (1936). Upon his return to Italy in 

j 1944, he had a second fling with pt^itics, 

I then retired to publish a wide range of 
i writings. 

I DCD. lemo Kenyatta, eightyish, President 

■ of Kenya, who led his country to inde- 
P^ence 15 years ago; in Mombasa, 




On a volume of 173.376,440 shares, 
the New York Stock Exchange Compos¬ 
ite closed at 59,22. down .16 for the week 
ending August 25, 1978. The Dow Jones 
30 stock industrial average was 895 53. 
down 1.30 Standard & Poor's 500 stock 
index was 104.90 down .17. Among sig¬ 
nificant N.Y.S.E. slocks. 
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Trio of tofflporory tabloMs that hit nowsstamis after throe mafor dailies were struck 


Fjlling the inkless Void 

New York’s way: strike papers, skywriters, sandwich hoards 


A s the strike that shut New York City’s 
three major dailies slid into its third 
week, there was dancing m the streets. A 
pair of high-stepping hiwfers dressed in 
long gowns and sandwich boards were 
tripping along the sidewalks of New York, 
together with their dinner-jacketed pro¬ 
ducer, in an attempt to advertise a new 
and little noticed revue. A Brooklyn de¬ 
partment store, unable to take out the 
usual full-page ads for its back-to-sch(K)l 
sales, took to the skies instead, hiring five 
computer-assisted planes to cough out 
messages in white smoke On Broadway, 
the Sept. 11 opening of Arthur Kopit's 
new play. tVinf’s. was postponed until af¬ 
ter the still uncertain reopening of New 
York's real-life version of 77ie Front Page. 

To fill the inkicss void left by the clos¬ 
ing of the Daily News. Post and New 
York Times (combined circulation: .3 4 
million), three interim daily tabloids were 
born of the strike The trio, in order of 
appearance: 

► The City News (circ. 425,000), launched 
by Christopher Hagedorn, who publishes 
six local weeklies, bears a faint resem¬ 
blance to the struck News. 

► The Daily Press (circ. 320,000), an¬ 
other News look-alike, was started by 
Brothers Gary and Mark Stern, who have 
published strike papers in Detroit and 
Baltimore. 

► The Daily Metro (circ. 400.000) is the 
inspiration of Frederick Iseman, 25, a pre¬ 
strike assistant editor at the Times. The 
Metro is being aided by the Past in vari¬ 
ous ways, principally with distribution. 
The Times has provided distribution help 
on a smaller scale to the City News. Rupert 
Murdoch, publisher of the struck Post, re¬ 


portedly signed an agreement to buy the 
Metro if Publisher Iseman ever wants to 
sell It Iseman insisted he has no such 
plans, but some of the city’s numerous 
MurdcK'h-haters speculated that the Aus- 
tralian s hidden motive is to fold the ail- 



Papf -hatted Tkms pressman checks t)» run 

Long underwear in the dead cfmmmer 


ing Post and use the strike pa|xr as the 
basis for a new, nonunion daily. More 
likely, both Murdoch and his allies at the 
Times want merely to make sure that their 
distribution networks keep busy and that 
New Yorkers retain the habit of reading 
local newspapers—which many aban¬ 
doned during the 114-day New York 
newspaper strike of 1962-63. 

For many New Yorkers, the dispute 
that led to this year’s walkout remained 
only dimly understood. Though all ten of 
the city’s newspaper unions are by now ei¬ 
ther officially on strike or honoring the 
picket lines, the focus of the fracas is a 
once mighty, now waning band of news- 
print-hatted yeomen, the pressmen Not 
to be confused with printers, who set the 
type—and whose ranks have been 
thinned by automation 'in recent years 
—pressmen are the strong-limbed fellows 
who .start, stop, replatc. ink, wipe and oth¬ 
erwise keep the presses rolling. Automa¬ 
tion has not much altered their jobs. The 
presses roll twice as fast as they did in 
1923. when a strike set the manning levels 
and work rules that pretty much prevail 
today, but the union has argued that fast¬ 
er presses require moie pressmen to pre¬ 
vent accidents and breakdowns 

e 

N ot so, say the New York publishers. 

They complain that the 1923 require¬ 
ments aie outmixled, that the pressmen’s 
salaries have risen fai faster than the 
speed of the presses and that newspapers 
in 143 other cities have found it possible 
to get by with manning levels half of what 
they are in New York The publishers 
have thus proposed reducing the number 
of pressroom jobs in the city from 1.593 to 
' roughly 800. That would eventually save 
about S2 million a year each at the News 
and the Times, and about half that at the 
smaller Post 

Not that any of the papers are in dan¬ 
ger of folding if they lose, only the Po.st is 
said to be losing money, but industry in¬ 
siders doubt that Publisher Murdoch is 
about to abandon the paper, which he 
bought 21 months ago. 

The pressmen are hardly underpaid. 
A journeyman’s straight-time wage is 
$361 a week, but a truer average is more 
than $500 after overtime and a lucrative 
form of "double-dipping." Arcane work 
rules in the pressrtwm allow some work¬ 
ers to put in a few hours at one newspaper 
(for a full day’s |3ay) and then dash over to 
work another shift at a competing daily. 
At the News, about half of the 600 regular 
pressmen last year made more than $25,- 
000 even before any such moonlighting, 
and 19 of them topped $35,000. 

To be sure, a working pressroom is no 
rest home. The noise is so intense that 
communication is often possible only by 
hand signals; the air is so thick with ink 
mist and other impurities that some pr^- 
men iwear long underwear in the 4^4 
atiminer .to protect 


many pressmen wca-k cmly 6‘4 hours a day 
and some as little as two hours, they insist 
that scrubbing off pressroom grime can 
take hours more. They also complain that 
the hulking, screeching presses take a 
fearful toll in lost fingers and other inju¬ 
ries. Medical studies are either incomplete 
or inconclusive, but some researchers sus¬ 
pect that pressmen suffer higher than nor¬ 
mal rates of hearing loss, lung cancer and 
emphysema. New York’s pressmen tend 
to be relatively old (average age: 47), min¬ 
imally educated and entrenched in their 
calling. It currently takes more than 20 
years of service to move from the entry- 
level rank of apprentice (or “flyboy” as 
pressmen calliti to journeyman. 

Moreover, theirs is a vanishing breed. 
After winning automation agreements 
that curbed other production unions, 
newspaper managements across the coun¬ 
try are finally cracking down on the press¬ 
men. The union has been forced to accept 
reduced manning in San Francisco and 
Atlanta, and its members have been re¬ 
placed by nonunion pressmen in Dallas. 
Kansas City, Mo., and Madison. Wis. The 
Washington Pos/s success in expelling 
the pressmen’s union after a 1975 dispute 
is believed to have encouraged the New 
York publishers 

Both sides in the New York brouhaha 
have budged barely a pica from their orig¬ 
inal position since negotiations began last 
March, and a federal mediator last^week 
became so di.scouraged at the lack of pro¬ 
gress that he suspended talks indefinitely 
Few readers are willing to wager how long 
the dispute will last, though the Citj> News 
is offering a $ 1,000 prize for the guess that 
proves most accurate. The three struck 
dailies are lining about S1.6 million a day 
in advertising and circulation revenues 
these slow summer weeks One popular 
theory is that the papers may soften their 
demands aAer labor Day, the start of the 
annual back-to-school advertising binge. 

B ut the publishers do not seem to he in 
a compromising mood Besides, even 
if the pressmen were to survive this skir¬ 
mish, the papers would no doubt be laying 
for them next time, and papers in other 
cities might eventually join the war. The 
pressmen are in a sense the last casualties 
in the newspaper industry’s long, wrench¬ 
ing and inevitable shift from benign, fam¬ 
ily-dominated management to the more 
bloodless, efficient and profit-minded im¬ 
peratives that other industries adopted 
decades ago. The pressmen, meanwhile, 
will continue to resist—and grow old. The 
News's Frank Boylan endured the rigors 
of the pressroom for 13 years before mak¬ 
ing the rank of journeyman. By the time 
his two sons entered the trade a few years 
back, there were so many pressmen and so 
few jobs that it would have taken two dec¬ 
ades to make journeyman. “There was 
very little ftjture for them with all the 
newspaper closings, so 1 gave them a few 
words of wisdom,” he said on the picket 
lii^; ^wt week. “They.got out.!’ . ■ 


Pay Now , Sue Late r_ 

Under group insurance plans, legal services are affordable 


W hen a 31-year-old manufacturing- U 
company executive moved out of his e 
rented home in Oregon, the landlady kept A 
$125 of his $325 security deposit. That p 
Mrt of thing happens often enough. When u 
it does, tenants usually consider the mo- is 
rass of paper work and legal fees likely 
to result from bringing suit and glumly 
drop the whole thing. But this executive p 
and his employer had each been contrib- S 
uting just over $1 jier week to a group w 

legal insurance plan, under-_ 

written by Midwesi Mutual « 

Insurance Co and sponsored ■ 

by the Oregon Stale Bar As- 

sociation. The tenant simply 

consulted one of the plan’s at- / V M 

torneys, who wrote a letter to / 

the landlady. "Before we / 

knew it, a check showed up / 

in the mail, " says the exec- / T^B7 

utivc. “If 1 didn't have the in- 

surancc. 1 probably would 

have just stoixl there and aSHHB 

taken it ” _ 

Some 2 million American A legal-pianlogo 
families, largely blue-collar 
or middle-income, aie now enrolled in lit 
prepaid legal plans similar to the group in- at 
surancc plans in medicine. A few plans 
offer a full range of services, including in 
counsel for criminal offenses; most are ur 
limited to routine prix;edures--divorces, fo 
wills, house closings, landlord-tenant th 
problems. While the plans have not grown (si 
as quick ly as consumer advocates had ex- ps 
pected, they arc considered the likeliest hs 
means of giving the middle class legal pro- w( 

lections now enjoyed by increasing num- gc 
tiers of the pxior (through legal aid pro¬ 
grams) and the rich (who can afford to of 
pay for private service) The 1976 Tax Re- ro 
form Act excluded from an employee’s n« 
taxable income both employer contribu- ur 
tions to a group legal plan and the value la 
of legal services. Under the terms of the a i 
act, the Internal Revenue Service this ur 
spring gave a green light to (he largest tri 
venture yet' a United Auto Workers group ni 

legal plan that will eventually cover to 
150.000 Chrysler employees and retirees, ye 
Consumer hesitancy about legal in¬ 
surance, however, is still high. Even in pli 
the litigious U S, few people think future foi 
legal disputes are as inevitable as med- he 
ical problems. “If you have a tooth cavity Li 
and don't take care of it. eventually it will sa; 
get worse." notes California Law Profes- "b 
sor Preble Stolz "With legal problems, thi 
that's not always so clear.” Although a cit 
few insurance companies sell group legal an 
insurance, some major companies have pn 
tested the legal market but are holding Ki 
off waiting for larger public demand. La- tio 
bor negotiators have begun to focus on the 


legal plans as a fringe benefit. Such cov¬ 
erage, says Claude Lill}'. director of an 
American Bar Association study of pre¬ 
paid plans, may be "just as common ten 
to 15 years from now as prepaid medical 
is today " 

Most subscribers express happiness 
with their new legal protection. An early 
pilot program for a laborers' union in 
Shreveport. La., sponsored by the A.B.A. 
with assistance from the Ford Founda- 

_lion, was ftinded from dues 

even before the experimental 
I ^ period ended, and the plan 
went forward on its own in 
I Jl January 1974. In Alaska, the 
1 teamsters' and the laborers’ 

\ unions have negotiated legal 

It / \ insurance plans. Employers 

YJ/ \ paid I3e. then I5e to 20e an 

17 \ hour per worker for protec- 

tion that includes even 
expensive criminal-offense 
HIh work. While the Alaska plans 

_ can cost employers up to $400 

go or more per worker yearly. 

most other programs involve 
limited consultation and assistance—for 
about $100 per year. 

Candy .Shannon, 25, an administra¬ 
tive assistant with the Alaska laborers’ 
union, has had at least 13e an hour paid 
for her by her employer for more than 
three years and has made only one claim 
(she recovered $75 for unauthorized re¬ 
pairs to her car), but insists that she is 
happy with the plan. Says Shannon; “We 
would never have been able to afford to 
go to a lawyer on our own." 

Some observers are afraid that growth 
of prepaid legal services will lead to sky¬ 
rocketing costs or abuse by some attor¬ 
neys. “If you think doctors are bad, wait 
until you see us operate,” chuckles one 
lawyer. There is a shortage of doctors in 
a number of areas, but many lawyers are 
underemployed. When New York's Dis¬ 
trict Council 37 Stale. County and Mu¬ 
nicipal Employees advertised for lawyers 
to help run a legal insurance plan two 
years ago, 1,300 applied for 35 jobs. 

The long-range implications of such 
plans arc enormous Lawyers will be used 
for “preventive care" to avoid disputes or 
help resolve them outside the courtroom. 
Litigation may well increase—but only, 
says A.B A. Consultant Philip Murphy, 
"because individuals with rights assert 
them rather than sleep on them ’’ If most 
citizens arc educated about their rights 
and have private counsel to help them, 
predict Werner Pfennigstorf and Spencer 
Kimball of the American Bar Founda¬ 
tion. there will be "dramatic changes in 
the social fabric.” ■ 








A Du o of Duches ses _ 

John Webster’s doomed heroine gets not one opera but two 


F or centuries, opeia librettists snubbed 
The Diuhrn of Matfi. The cut was un¬ 
kind. since her tragic tale is the very stuff 
of grand opera John Webster’s play, pub¬ 
lished in I62.T IS admirably lurid and 
complicated. There is the Duchess's se¬ 
cret and forbidden marriage to her stew¬ 
ard Antonio. There are her two evil broth¬ 
ers- Ferdinand, who is driven mad by 
incestuous passion for her: and the Car¬ 
dinal, who schemes to be Pope. After her 
marriage is discovered, the Duchess is im- 




W eHTrap’e Wo anilielwi Hd Palmer 

A return to ]9th century grandeur. 


prisoned and tormented by madmen At 
the end, everyone dies violently. 

Now, opera has embraced Webster’s 
gory drama in a big way, with not just 
one Duchess of Malfi but two. The Santa 
Fe Opera company, which has presented 
20 American and world premieres in its 
22 seasons, has just produced the Amer¬ 
ican premiere of The Duchess of Malfi by 
British Composer and Librettist Stephen 
Oliver. 28 A second Duchess has simul¬ 
taneously been staged at Wolf Trap Farm 
Park for the Performing Arts, outside of 
Washington, DC., this one a world pre¬ 
miere by American Composer Stephen 
Douglas Burton, 35, and Libreltist- 
Conductot Christopher Keene, 31. Strik¬ 
ingly different—one discordant, the other 


warm-bloodedly romantic—the two 
Duchesses show a growing divergence in 
modern music: between contemporary 
dissonances and a return to the romantic 
melodies of the Puccini era. 

Santa Fe’s production, performed in 
the company's handsome redwood and 
adobe outdoor theater, is squarely in the 
20th century tradition. Oliver's opera is a 
chilling psychodrama, a story of madness 
and perversion. Instead of a palace, the 
set is a surreal structure, an external sym¬ 
bol of the brothers’ twisted passions. 
Against this fantastical backdrop, shapes 
and shadows mingle grotesquely. Soldiers 
resemble insects in their shiny black ar¬ 
mor and luminous round helmets. Mem¬ 
bers of the court, dressed in garishly 
striped costumes, are a hideous masquer¬ 
ade, a parody of splendor. 

Illuminating this lurid world is equal¬ 
ly unsettling music. Oliver, who studied 
electronic music at Oxford, composed his 
Duchess for an undergraduate production 
in 1971 and revised it last year. The op¬ 
era opens with a blaring cacophony of 
brasses and winds. Voice and orchestra 
lines seem to begin and end with little re¬ 
gard for each other. Only once, in the final 
act. does Oliver use a straightforward me¬ 
lodic passage. A chorus of madmen, a 
ghoulish group in feathers and rags, sings 
an elegant baroque masque to the impris¬ 
oned Duchess (Soprano Pamela Myers). 
The contrast between stately chords and 
hideous faces is terrifying. 

O liver’s racing dissonances are as fit¬ 
ting to the bloody drama as Debus¬ 
sy’s dreamy impressionism is to Pell^s 
et Milisande. But as opera, the music is 
flawed: the vocal lines are so dense and 
undramatic that the voices of the mostly 
young cast get lost. The production is of¬ 
ten riveting. In one of the most bi/arre 
scenes. Ferdinand, superbly sung and act¬ 
ed by British Tenor David Hillman, pas¬ 
sionately kisses his strangled sister, then 
rips the red satin lining from her coffin 
and rushes from the stage. 

Burton's Duchess, by comparison, is 
unabashedly romantic, old-fashioned 
fare. From the rousing processional en¬ 
try of the Duchess and her ladies to the 
final brassy chords, the Wolf Trap op¬ 
era is a masterly reworking of the con¬ 
ventions. Hummable tunes abound, as 
do passionate arias. There is swordplay 
between Antonio (Tenor Neil Rosen- 
shein) and Bosola (Baritone William 
Dansby). the brothers’ hired assassin 
—and even a violent thunderstorm, as 
Ferdinand (Baritone Stephen Dickson) 
bursts into his sister’s bedchamber to 
dmtounce her for her marriage. 


The music is equally grand. Burton 
who teaches composition at Virginia'i 
George Mason University, has a know 
ing ear for orchestral effects. His open 
glories in the crashing crescendos and out 
bursts of tympani and brass that recal 
Richard Strauss, and in arias that builc 
predictably, but movingly, to piercini 
high notes. But Burton, who studied in £u 
rope with noted German Composer Han: 
Werner Henze, has updated his score wit! 
a sprinkling of 20th centuiy dissonances 
The result is a powerful mix of sweeping 
melodic lines and clashing discords. 

With all of that thunder in the pit anc 
blood on the stage, the Wolf Trap pro¬ 
duction is a winner. Soprano Roberta 
Palmer as the Duchess is an appealing fig- 



Myers a nd Hillman In Santa Fepredi ictlen 

A hideous parody of splendor. 


ure with a bright, clear voice up top. But 
it is the Cardinal, sung resonantly by Bass 
William Wildermann, who commands 
the stage vocally and visually. His red- 
gloved hand, raised high above the Duch¬ 
ess's head as he comes to arrest her, seems 
a menacing torch from hell. 

Too bad that Burton was not born in 
the 19th century. His Duchess might even 
have rivaled Tosco in acclaim. As it is, he 
is a hundred years too late: the romantic 
opera lover can spot every device ten mea¬ 
sures before it arrives, Still, Burton may 
have timed his revival well. Contempo¬ 
rary opera has not^iroved popular in the 
past few decades. Burton’s style, at least, 
isa teal audience thriller. His Duchessyd^ 
bearoundagaia..-:''; V : 





Re-Creation of the Way It Was 

ROBERT KENNEDY AND HIS TIMES 

by Arthur M. Schlesinger Jr.; Houghton Mifflin: 1066 pages; $19.95 

B ecause it is huge, exhaustively re* 
searched and written by Arthur M. 

Schlesinger Jr, an eminent historian who 
has won two IHilitzer Prizes, this biogra¬ 
phy will probably be heralded for years to 
come as the definitive portrait of Robert 
F. Kennedy. The book’s breadth and 
scholarship merit this attention; fUturc 
students of R.F.K. and his age could do 
far. far worse. But those too young to have 
experienced the 16 turbulent years of 
Kennedy's public life may leave Schle- 
singer's extended guided tour with a pro¬ 
nounced feeling of bewilderment. Why 
did Bobby waste time campaigning for the 
presidency when he was so obviously a 
candidate for canonization? 

Schlesinger, who was a special assis¬ 
tant to President John F. Kennedy, as well 
as an adviser and friend to J.F.K .’s broth¬ 
er, makes no attempt to hide his bias. 

Paraphrasing the author of a book on 
the controversial Lord Beaverbrook. he 
>vriies; "If it is necessary for a biographer 
of Robert Kennedy to regard him as evil, 
then I am not qualified to be his biogra¬ 
pher." This begs a question. The problem 
with Schlesinger's bwk is not that he finds 
no evil in Kennedy. His case for R.F.K.'s 
virtues—compassion, puritanical fair- 
mindedness, personal and professional 
decency, courage—is amply supiwrted by 
word and deed and is thoroughly convinc¬ 
ing. Difficulties arise because Schlesinger Robert and Ethel Kennedy on tour In Japan 
is not content to leave it at that. 

He must also find evil (at worst) 
or stupidity and incompetence 
(at best) in all those who opposed 
Bobby or who stood in his way. 

This animus extends, when 
the need arises, to great masses 
of Americans. One week before || 
his murder in Los Angeles, while ' 
pursuing his party’s 1968 presi¬ 
dential nomination, R.F.K. was 
defeated by Eugene McCarthy 
in the Oregon Democratic pri¬ 
mary, the first loss ever sustained 
by a Kennedy in a general elec¬ 
tion. The defender of the faith 
now tries to even the score. Planked by B ro thers Jol w and Edw ar d, RJ^JL grim In 19 62 
Writes Schlesinger: “Oregon lisl Bewildered by the question. " Why do people hate me so? 
a pleasant, homogeneous, seif- 
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contained state filled with pleasant, ho¬ 
mogeneous, self-contained people, over¬ 
whelmingly white, Protestant and middle 
class. Even the working class was middle 
class, with boats cm the lakes and weekend 
cabins in the mountains.’’ 

. A comparable tone of Harvard Yard 
sneering surfaces whenever Schlesinger 
seems to feel that Kennedy was threat¬ 
ened. The effect is often tasteless. Staging 
a; cot^^b^ttaek oir one of Bobby’s 


anti-Viet Nam War speeches, the John¬ 
son White House ‘‘c.xhumed,’’ as Schle¬ 
singer has it, James A. Farley, a distin¬ 
guished elder of the Democratic Party. 
Throughout. R.F.K.'s opponents are 
made to look asinine or worse. Hubert 
Humphrey ‘‘chirruped.’’ On the hustings 
in 1968, Kennedy is consistently praised 
for his ability to rouse mass audiences to a 
pitch of righteous frenzy; Lyndon John¬ 
son, meanwhile, “pounded the podium 
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and shouted about the war.” At 
a Martin Luther King’s funeral in 
Atlanta, Kennedy was asked by 
an English friend where Presi¬ 
dent Johnson was. “Kennedy 
observed, without bravado, that 
lack of physical courage kept 
him away." It is hard to decide 
which is more offensive, Kenne¬ 
dy’s insult or Schlesinger’s 
bland, exculpatory narration. 

"Why do people hate me 
so?" Kennedy ask^ New York 
Post Publisher Dorothy Schiff in 
1965 Bobby seems to have been 
honestly bewildered by this 

_question up to the moment of the 

' assassination that he expected 

(“Sooner or later, " he told one 
friend, “sooner or later"). Schlesinger’s 
Manichaean fable of a lonely R.F.K. 
crossing swords with the forces of dark¬ 
ness docs not fully explain the passions 
that this remarkable politician stirred. 

For one thing, he spent his awkward 
years in full public view. His father’s in¬ 
fluence landed him a Job in his mid-20s 
as an assistant counsel to Senator Joseph 
McCarthy. Then and during a later stint | 
as the relratless harrower of Jimmy Hof- 
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The essence of 
knowledge Is, 
ha^ng h, to apply 
It. 

Confucius 

(551-479BC) 

For companies planning 
multinational strategies, we 
have a notion that we may 
be helpful in both acquiring 
knowledge and applying it. 

If your company is inter¬ 
ested in gaining knowledge 
on a counoy, or a continent 
and ways of reaching your 
customers who live there, 
we’d suggest you get in 
touch with your nearest 
TIME advertising sales 
office. 

There you will find facts 
that should prove helpful in 
drawing up your marketing 
plan. As for using this 
knowledge, you may be 
.sure we will have .some defi¬ 
nite ideas. 

TIME would be delighted 
to hear from you. 


For multinational marketing 


fa. Bobby’s rough image was frozen for¬ 
ever in many minds, an IrisK Torquemada 
with a face like a fist and a voice out of 
Warner Bros cartoons. He ran J.F.K.'s 
I960 campaign in a manner that suggest¬ 
ed, reasonably enough, that winning mat¬ 
tered most. As an activist Attorney Gen¬ 
eral with a brother in the White House, 
he inspired more fear. 

His inherited wealth and clannish up¬ 
bringing were mixed blessings. His ad¬ 
vantages could have cut him off from the 
world, instead, they helped him to per¬ 
ceive the miseries of those at the oppo¬ 
site end of the social spectrum. His sym¬ 
pathy for the wretched of the earth was 
visceral. But he had undisguised patrician 
contempt for the middle class, those who 
hankered after comforts he look for grant¬ 
ed and who felt threatened by the pros¬ 
pect of militant fwor. Significantly, Ken¬ 
nedy's most bitter political enemies were 
men, like L.B J., who had scrambled up 
from poororstiailenedchildhoixls 

Schlesinger does not speculate much 
on what kind of President R F.K would 
have made Given what is now known 
about the nosedive of the U.S. economy, 
it seems fair to wonder whether Bobby, 
after 1969. could have possibly satisfi^ 
j the expectations he had raised. That he 
I was cut down in mid-struggle remains 
an abiding American tragedy. At its el- 
(X)uent best, Robert Kennedy and His 
Times movingly re-creates the way it was, 
and the way it seemed to be to those 
who loved him --PmilGray 

BitterWit 

MANK 

hy Richard Meryman 
Morrow. 351 pages: $12.95 

i n the '20s, Columnist Alexander Wooll- 
cott called Herman Mankiewicz the 
funniest man in New York, a town that 
then included Robert Benchley, George S. 
Kaufman. Dorothy Parker and other lu¬ 
minaries of the Algonquin Round Table. 
As a screenwriter in the Hollywcxxl of the 
'.lOs and '408, "Mank” continued to shoot 
from the quip. Dining at the home of a 
pretentious gourmet, he suddenly rushed 
to the bathnxim. “Don't worry," he as¬ 
sured his host later, "the white wine came 
up with the fish." When movie attendance 
dropped, he offered a unique solution- 
i "Show the movies in the streets, and drive 
' the people back into the theaters." 

As Richard Meryman’s delightful bi¬ 
ography shows, Mank's wit had an un¬ 
dertow of bitterness and desperation. "I 
am the most serious man in the world," 
he said, “even when I’m joking." The 
son of a German immigrant who believed 
in Prussian discipline. Mankiewicz was 
ceaselessly downgraded by his father. The 
old man. a professor of languages, seemed 
jealous and resentful of Herman’s precoc¬ 
ity. Early on, the boy became convinced 
that be was a failure and spent the rest of 


his life trying to prove himself right. 

The Algonquin Round Table, for ex¬ 
ample, could have given him wide rec¬ 
ognition. Instead, he used its worst as¬ 
pects- sincere feelings were despised, hard 
work was derided, and sobriety was prac¬ 
tically outlawed. Mank. a promising sec¬ 
ond-string drama critic on the New York 
Tones, became a ftill-time lush. 

He fled to Hollywood where for more 
than a decade he alternately amused and 
terrorized studio heads. When talkies 
came in. he was assigned to recruit writ¬ 
ers. The cronies he brought from New 
York largely established the funny, irrev¬ 
erent film style of the ’30s. He wrote or 
collaborated on a score of scripts and had 
an uncrediled influence on the structure 
and content of many other major films. 
But Hollywtxxl also evoked the worst in 
him. During the Depression. Mankiewicz. 
and his colleagues were earning $1,250 a 
week. Mank gambled it away, with as 
much disdain as if he had stolen it from 
his children's Monopoly set. "Hollywood 
money." explained his friend Charles 
MacArthur. 'is something you throw off 
the ends of trains " 

J ust as his welcome was wearing out in 
Los Angeles, Mankiewicz was saved by 
the arrival of another brilliant talker. Or¬ 
son Welles The yi'ung director suggesiecf 
a collaboration. The result, a thinly dis¬ 
guised biography of Press Lord William 
Randolph Hcarst, was Citizen Kane. 
Even before the classic flickered on¬ 
screen. Welles and Mank were disputing 
the writing credits; who contributed what 
remains a matter of acrimonious debate. 
After exhaustive research, Meryman con¬ 
vincingly concludes that though the script 
was a cooperative venture, the controlling 
interest belongs to Mankiew'icz. 

Kane brought Mank more work, most 
notably Pride of the Yankees. But in the 
decade before his death in 1953 at 55. 
the boozing increased and the jobs evap- 










orated. His wife Sara would drive around 
after lunch, searching for his car in the 
parking lots of Beverly Hills restaurants; 
when she found it, she would go in and 
march him away like a truant. He com¬ 
posed a form letter of-apology for host¬ 
esses of dinner parties he had disgraced. 
The wit alone remained unblunted. In¬ 
vited to a preview of a film about an al¬ 
coholic, The lx>st Weekend, he declined 
wryly ‘‘Would you invite Admiral Hal¬ 
sey to play with the boats in your baby’s 
bathtub?” Even when it was directed at 
someone else, Mank's lance was really 
pointed toward himself — GeraUCtarke 

Pursuit of the 
Really Real 

THE ILLUSION OF TECHNIQUE 
by William Barrett; 

Anchor/Doubleday; 359pages; $12.95 

P hilosophy. William Barrett once con¬ 
fessed. is "a very dubious profession" 

[ in America. But in his new book. The II- 
I lusioti of Technique, Barrett vigorously re- 
I habilitates the profession. For better or 
I worse, he writes, philosophers have made 
I the modern world "If there had not been 
j those early Greek thinkers who created 
I philosophy, there would be no atomic 
I bombs.” Barrett's narrative of the stages 
i in between is highly speculative But his 
I hold on elusive ideas is so sure, his eru- 
I dition so vast and effortless, that a co- 
j hereni historical design gradually emerg- 
i es Aristotle's invention of logic culminat- 
j ed in the scientific discoveries oi Kepler. 

I Copernicus and Galileo in the 16th and 
I 17th centuries, and. two centuries later, 
i in the Nielzschean quest for ‘mastery 
\ over nature by its own instruments.” This 
i is the essence of scientific technology 

And what has this technology accom¬ 
plished‘s In Barrett’s dour view, it has en¬ 
slaved us William Blake’s "dark Satanic 
mills” of the Industrial Revolution have 
brought forth even more hellish inven¬ 
tions to refuel the Western world’s “fran¬ 
tic dynamism. " Solzhenitsyn’s Gulag. B F 
Skinner’s proposals for a “technology of 
behavior” and the threat of nuclear ho- 
• locaust complete a disastrous legacy. 

! These are familiar indictments, but 
! Barrett enlists them in a new cause. In //•- 
I rational Man. his classic treatise on cx- 
j istentialism. the author warned that 
I man’s sheer cleverness could provoke his 
I ruin. In The Illusion of Technique, Bar- 
i rett argues that even if we survive, the fa- 
1 miliar world may well recede from our 
: grasp, supplanted by systems that aspire 
! to control human destiny. Barrett con- 
I tends that philosophy can recall us to that 
1 world. To support his claim he cites three 
modern figures: Martin Heidegger, Lud¬ 
wig Wittgenstein and William James. 
However divergent in their styles of 
thought, they shared Kant's conviction 
that freedom was the princip al i ssue phi- 
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WIHIam Barrett _ 

Cleverness could provoke man's ruin. 

losophy had to address For Wittgenstein, 
freedom resides in the ambiguity of lan¬ 
guage: for Heidegger, in the fluid, inde¬ 
terminate character of being, for William 
James, in the workings of a moral will. 
What Kant considered the “other two 
grand questions.” God and immortality, 
issue from our awareness of the liberty 
that lies “within our own hands”—for 
Barrett, the freedom to believe. 

This demonstration of how philoso¬ 
phy informs “the whole life of human¬ 
ity” IS no academic exercise. Barrett is 
convinced that the history of ideas fore¬ 
shadows the ftite of the Western world. 
His vision of the future, in both its Amer¬ 
ican and Russian versions—Skinner’s 
programmed utopia vs the triumph of So¬ 
viet totalitarianism—sometimes sounds 
like a science-fiction scenario. A former 
Marxist. Barrett shares with other victims 
of the god that failed a dramatic anxiety 
about the menace of Communism. 

W hy this apparent digression on Re- 
alpolitik in a philosophical work'’ 
Because “the metaphysical and political 
aspects of freedom are in the end in¬ 
separable.” Ideas are for Barrett, as they 
were for Plato, “really real "; he writes 
of them in a confiding, passionate voice 
that has more in common with his lit¬ 
erary heroes—Kafka, Forster, Beckett 
—than with the philosophers who frame 
his argument One luminous interlude is 
given over to a meditation on a typical 
morning, afternewn and night in the au¬ 
thor’s life, glimpsed through the lens of 
Heidegger’s concept of “Being.” Our dai¬ 
ly lives, Barrett insists, can disclose our 
deepest experiences of the world. Board¬ 
ing the train, reading the newspaper, 
contemplating the objects in his study, 
he dwells on the mystery that the world 
exists at all. Late at night, he pzes at 
the stars, infused with a sensation that 
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men are “stra^ers in the universe ... 
homeless within the world.” In these 
pages, the mystery of transience and death 
declares itself with a poignant insistence. 
Our foremost chronicler of existentialism 
has wearied of its lessons; nihilism is “a 
theatrical nightmare ... the epidemic of 
our time,” Now 64, Barrett finds him¬ 
self at once exalted and bewildered by 
the discovery that freedom lies in the 
recognition of mortality. His testament 
to that condition recalls in spirit the 
fierce, eloquent poems Yeats composed 
inhisoldage. — Jmne$Atlaa 
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The frequency of the most - 
common types of cancer 
varies in different coun- 
tries of the world. But 
whatever the site, and 
wherever the country, the 
earlier the diagnosis, the 
greater the possibility for 
successful treatment. 




For further information, contact your 
local cancer organization, or write to: 


International Union Against Cancer 
3 rue du Conseil-General 
1205 Geneva, Switzerland 
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Editors’ Choice 

FiCIION: A Good School, Richard 
Yales • Final Payments, Mary 
Gordon • Innocent Erendira and 
Other Stories, Gabriel Garcia 
Mdrquez • Shosha, Isaac Bashevts 
Singer • The Execution of Mayor 
Yin. Chen Jo-hst • The World 
According toGarp, John Irving 

NONFICTION: Evita First Udy. John 
Barnes • Ena Pound in Italy, edited 
by Gianfranco Ivancich. photographs 
by Vutorugo Contino • Montaillou' 
The Piomiscd Land of Error, 
Emmanuel Le Roy Ladurie • People 
of the Lake. Richard £ Leakey and 
Roger Lewin • The Gulag 
Archipelago lU. Alexander 
Solzhenitsyn • The Old School Tie, 
Jonathan Gaihorne-Hardy • The 
Snow Leopard, Peter Mallhiessen 

Best Sellers 

FICTION 

I Chesapeake, Michener 
(I last week) 

2. Scruples, Krantz Q) 

3. Eye of the Needle, Folleii 14) 

4. Evergreen, Plain (J) 

5. The Holcroft Covenant, 

Ludlum IS) 

6. The World According toGarp, 
Irving 16) 

7. The Last Convertible, Myrer (10) 

8 Bloodline, Sheldon (7) 

9 The Women's Room, French 
10. Stained Glass, Buckley (9) 

NONFICTION 

1. IfLifelsa Bowl of Cherries 

—What Am I Doing in the Pits?, 
Bombeck (2) 

2. The Complete Book of Running 
Fixxll) 

3 Pulling Your Own Strings, Dyer (3) 

4. A Time for Truth, Simon (4) 

5. My Molher/My Self, Friday IS) 

6. In Search of History, White (6) 

7. Till Death Us Do Part. Bugliosi 
with Hurwitz 

8. Gnomes, Huygen <t Poortvliet (7) 

9. Adrien Arpel's 3-Week Crash 
Makeover/Shapeover Beauty 
Program, Arpel with Ebenstein 19) 

10. Metropolitan Life, Lebowitz (8) 

















Only now do people realise the quality of 
the quality control on Bajqj scooters. 
From Bajaj Auto. One of the world’s largest 
manufacturers of scooters. 

Which is only natural. For the greatest test of quality 
must surely be time. 

Bajaj scooters have clocked a hundred million kilometres in 
various countries. Over mountains, across deserts and down some of the 
wettest slopes you've ever seen. 

In India, you could make that billions of kilometres. 

On roads and village paths. 


The source 

Ba^aj scooters are rnade 




by 


3ajaj Auto of India; 
the second largest 
scooter maker in the 
world and 'one of the. 
most efficient units in 
the automobile industry' 
in the opinion of 
the World Bank. 

The result 

In India, where a variety 
of scooters are freely 
available, Bajaj Auto 
has a waiting 
list of 

400,000 names, 
with delivery 
[periods upto ten years. ' 

This is partly due to 
the popularity of 
Bajaj scooters abroad. 

From Nigeria through 
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the Gulf to South-East Asia, 
and all the way to 
the Far East. 

Indonesia and Taiwan 
make their own 
Bajaj scooters under licence. 

Exports 
come first 

Even though there is 
brisk demand at home, 
our dealers abroad 
get first preference. 

Visit one of them. 

Take a close look at 
the Bajaj Chetak, 
or the new 
Bajaj Super. 

This is what quality 
is all about. 
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The symbolic unicorn of Burroughs Wellcome Co. has a worldwide habitat. 
That’s one reason Burroughs Wellcome uses worldwide Citibank. 


Seventy companies around the world make up 
The Wellcome Foundation Limited—and share its 
corporate symbol. 

A U.S. subsidiary. Burroughs Wellcome Co., is a 
major pharmaceutical company, whose products 
include drugs important in fields ranging from the 
treatment of leukemia to organ transplantation— 
and whose strikingly contemporary headquarters 
and research center in North 
Carolina was constructed with 
the help of Citibank financing. 

A number of Wellcome com¬ 
panies look to Citibank for 
innovative services.Asa leading 
international bank. Citibank 
makes financing available to 
Wellcome enterprises from the 
U.S. to the U.K., from Rome 
and Hamburg to Buenos Aires 
and Bombay. 

Through Citibank’s World 


Corporation Group-specifically structured to meet 
the requirements of large multinational corporations 
—a global team of Citibank officers works directly 
with Wellcome Foundation companies. The team’s 
activities are coordinated by a global account 
manager at Citibank in London—the Foundation’s 
home city—who effectively deploys Citibank’s 
services against the Foundation’s needs. 

To corporate customers of 
many sizes—from major multi¬ 
nationals to smaller but ^owth- 
oriented companies—Citibanker 
provide creative, compatible 
banking services. Obviously, 
depending on a customer’s 
requirements, the scope and 
complexity of those services will 
vary. Citibank’s standard of per¬ 
formance, however, does not. 

CltlBAN<0 

A subsidiary of Citicorp 



Buri<iuRhs Wellcome President Fred Coe (right) and 
Comptroller and Treasurer Ted Haigler(left) meet regularly 
with Citibank Vice President Richard Dickson, who has 
worked closely with the account for ten years. 
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In all the world’s great hotels, you can expect luxury .and superior standards of service. 

But at an Inter'Continental hotel you can expect even more. 

Every Inter’Continental hotel has its own individuality, its own character. Every InterContinental hotel 
reflects the unique spirit of its location. And at every InterContinental hotel you'll feel a world of difference. 
To the experienced traveller, it makes all the difference in the world. 


01NTER* CONTINENTAL, HOTELS' 

Mare than 80 great hotels arouiid the worid. 
















Picking a Pope 

To the Editors: 

The manner in which you tie the Vent 
Creator Spiritus witK I Corinthians 1: 20 
in your cover story “In Search of a Pope" 
[Aug. 21] IS inspirational. 1 was moved 
each time I read that paragraph, and I 
read it more than once. Imagine that: the 
spirit speaking through Time! I can only 
say amen, and amen. 

{The Rev.) M. Richard Sevan 
Butler Christian Church 
Butler. Ky. 

My prayer is that the new Pope iden¬ 
tifies with the poor and oppressed of the 
world, so that future covers of Time sym- 
bolUing the office will show a simple 
wooden cross-—such as Bishop Dom Hel- 
der Camara wears—indicating a papacy 
that enters into the suffering of others. 

Ruth McDonough Fitzpatrick 
Fairfax. Va. 

Your cover story was concise and ex¬ 
cellent. Your concluding words, “The 
touch of the divine, bringing tantalizing 
possibilities, may once again make fool¬ 
ish the wisdom of the world,” were lit¬ 
erary gems in a meaningful summary. 
Man will always be involved in the af¬ 
fairs of God, but room must always be 
left for God to be involved in the affairs 
of man. 

Father Raphael Kamel 
All Saints Catholic Church 
Dallas 

The article on Pope Paul’s luncral, his 
Pontificate and the Conclave was a plea¬ 
sure to read. Thanks to the team that gave 
us such a serious and balanced report. 

Patrick V. Ahern 
Auxiliary Bishop of New York 

Let us pray that the next Pope has 
read Time’s story, in the same issue, of va¬ 
cationers packing the beaches and resorts 
along the Mediterranean, and does an 
about-face regarding birth control. 

Sarah J. Metivier 
Southbridge. Mass. 

After reading the specifications of the 
ten theologians for a new Pope. 1 can see 
that the problem doesn’t lie in finding a 
Pope to fit the Catholic religion, but in 
finding a religion that fits the Catholic- 
Pope they want. 

Francesca A. Larson 
Edison, N.J. 


Teddy for President? 

The stories on the choice of a Pope 
and on the presidential prospects of Ted 
Kennedy [Aug. 21] provide an ironic con¬ 
trast. For Pope, there is a bewildering 
array of choices of men of proven ability 
and unblemished record, so that it is hard 
to pick out a frontrunner. But for Presi- 
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dent of the U.S., there seem to be very few 
options. Ted Kennedy appears to be far 
and away the front runner. Yet he has lit¬ 
tle or no executive or military experience. 
His best friends would not maintain that 
he is of outstanding intellect or character, 
and his blemished past is a source of nag¬ 
ging doubt. Is there something wrong with 
our way of picking a President? 

Lawrence Cranberg 
Austin. Texas 

I will be overjoyed when (and iO the 
people of this country begin to realize that 
there is nothing mystical or omnipotent 
about Ted Kennedy He is just one of the 
run-of-the-mill liberal Democrats who 
want to spend taxpayer money with big, 
useless Government programs If we 
think taxes are bad now, just wait till we 
get a national health plan. No one will 
have to worry about anything, just send 
your weekly paycheck to Washington. 

Linda W. Atcheson 
San Francisco 

Kennedy can give us what we need 
most, inspirational leadership. 

Mrs James Kalback 
Pittsburgh 


What’s in a Name? 

Frankly, 1 really enjoyed Trippett-ing 
through the Essay, "The Game of the 
Name ’ [Aug 14|. After all, what’s in a 
name’ 

David L Boone 
Norfolk, Va 

After being born into a family whose 
last name began with a Z and growing 
up in a generation where alphabetically 
was the only way to go, 1 would be the 
last to resist taking my husband’s sur¬ 
name. I am, happily. 

(Mrs.) Jean Blair 
Carlt.%le. Me. 


Not So New Elite 

It is frightening to sec that the “New 
Elite” [Aug. 211 have developed such a 
callous attitude toward savings and plan¬ 
ning for the future. These individuals 
seem to think that they are something new 
and unique to this country. Unfortunately 
they are merely a repeat performance of 
an overextended, spendthrift, pre-De¬ 
pression America They are naive to think 
that the rug can’t be pulled from under 
their utopia via a recession, job layoffs or 
a death in the family. What these “col¬ 
lege graduates" need is to recognize that 
today’s new elite can also become tomor¬ 
row’s newly impoverished. 

Y. Paul Gee 
Austtit. Texas 

Dedicated to our careers, we made the 
decision to opt for the no-child career- 
play life-style eleven years ago when we 
married, and backed it up with a vasecto¬ 


my. What could be more it propos in this 
world of scarcities and overpopulation? 

Stanley and Carolyn Rocklin 
Grand Junction. Colo. 

After eight years, my wife has just re¬ 
tired from her profession in order to raise 
a family. We thought of ourselves as a 
more or less average middle-income fam¬ 
ily. How future-shocking it was to learn 
that we had given up our membership in 
the new elite and joined the new poor be¬ 
fore we realized either existed. 

Peter D. Solymos 
York, Pa. 


Carter’s Tobacco Row 

“The Politics of Tobacco" [Aug 211 
is a prime example of the non-leadership 
Jimmy Carter brings to the U.S While 
he’s off courting votes among the North 
Carolina tobacco farmers and claiming 
back in Washington that his Administra¬ 
tion is behind preventive medicine, mil¬ 
lions of cigarette smokers are puffing their 
way to the grave. 

Fred Price 
Houston 

By highlighting the negative aspects ' 
of cigarette smoking through the HEW 
campaign and the positive aspects of to¬ 
bacco farming during his North Carolina 
trip, the President has contributed to the 
national debate on this issue. Though 
Hugh Sidey may be confused by these 
activities. President Carter has walked 
a fine but reasonable line of tobacco , 
politics. 

Davtd Grim 
Reston. Va. 


New York’s Seductive Charm 

As a Texan who spent the summer 
studying there. I found your article on 
New Yoik [Aug. 211 exhilarating. It 
touched me and left me with a feeling of 
pride for a city that isn’t, by birth, mine. 
That, perhaps, is New York’s most seduc¬ 
tive charm; in one way or another, it be¬ 
longs to anyone who wishes to claim it 

Douglas McGrath 
Midland, Texas 

Mick Jagger says it best in the song 
Shattered: ‘‘Go ahead, bite the Big Ap¬ 
ple. don t mind the maggots” 

Scott Buckler 
H-'e.yt Frtendship, Md. 

So New York has bounced back So 
what? I wish your editors would quit 
scheduling stories about their neighbor¬ 
hood. How many readers really care about 
the Big Apple anyway? 

Carl Briggs 
Tempe. Artz. 
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THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 


A Letter from the Publisher 

I n Washington, Cairo and Jerusalem last week, three leaders 
brooded about a risky summit meeting that could bring the 
Middle East a little closer to peace—or set back even further 
the negotiating process. Yet even as Jimmy Carter, Anwar 
Sadat and Menachem Begin prepared for Camp David, three 
Time correspondents made prep¬ 
arations of their own Their re¬ 
ports, highlighted by an interview 
with Begin and a background chat 
with Sadat, provide the key ma¬ 
terial for this week’s cover story. 

For Dean Fischer, who took 
over as Time’s Jerusalem bureau 
chief two months ago, the upcom¬ 
ing summit provides a first oppor¬ 
tunity to travel with Israeli Pre- nscher with Israel's Begin; WymwHIi Egypt’s Sadat 
mier Begin. A former Time White 

House correspondent, Fischer accompanied Richard Nixon on 
a visit to the Middle East in 1974. only two months before the 
President’s Watergate downfall. He helped cover the Israeli in¬ 
vasion of southern Lebanon last spring, then took a six-week 
tour of the Arab “confrontation states" to gain a balanced per¬ 
spective. Of the Israelis, Fischer says; “There is a sense that 
the summit is occurring at a critical juncture in the Middle 
Fast peace-seeking process and that failure of the negotiations 
could create ominous tensions.” r 

' A M BA'IFRIP* 


For Wilton Wynn. Time s Cairo bureau chief, the meeting 
is another chance to renew an old acquaintanceship that dates 
back to 1953, when Sadat founded the government newspaper 
al Gumhurtya. Wynn was one of the first foreign journalists to 
recognize Sadat as a rising star on the Egyptian horizon. Since 
then. Wynn has interviewed him eleven times—more than any 
other non-Arab print journalist He also flew with Sadat on his 
“sacred mission’’ to Jerusalem last year, and prepared to be on 

the presidential plane again this 
week Says Wynn: “The Presi¬ 
dent's private compartment pro¬ 
'll vides an excellent atmosphere for 
talking with him. He usually is 
puffing on that pipe of his, joking 
a bit, relaxed and amiable.’’ 

Keeping watch on Jimmy Car¬ 
ter’s pivotal corner of this diplo¬ 
matic triangle was State Depart- 
I wHh Egypt’s Sadat ment Correspondent Chris Ogden 

in Washington. Says Ogden: “The 
overall sense one gets is that the Camp David summit is a very 
high-stakes gamble. Some or all of the players could win big 
—but the odds do not favor that.” 

All three of these veteran observers will be at the foot of 
the presidential retreat in Maryland's Catoctin Mountains this 
week, waiting for clues as to exactly how the chips gel played. 
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NICARAGUA 


A Battle Ends, a Wa* B^ins 


Somoza subdues a city, but the dictator's days may be numbered 


F or live fearful and defiant days, the 
city of Matagalpa had stood proud; 
a rebellious stronghold against the 
mechanized might of Nicaragua's 
National Guard and its detested dictator. 
Anastasio Somoza. The sudden and ap* 
parcntly spontaneous uprising by the 
townspeople did not succeed in bringing 
down the regime. But the fact that it had 
occurred at all was symptomatic of the 
troubles facing Somoza’s government. 
Following on the audacious capture the 
week before of Managua's National Pal- 


The National Guard's conquest of 
Matagalpa climaxed the second week of 
a drive by opponents of the regime to force 
the resignation of Somoza, 52, whose fam¬ 
ily has ruled Nicaragua since 1933. So¬ 
moza s monopoly of much of the coun¬ 
try's industry and business and the 
National Guard's brutalization of the ru¬ 
ral population have served to unite the op¬ 
position, which now ranges from the ex¬ 
treme left to extreme right. After the 
Sandinista assault on the palace, the 
Broad Opposition Front, a coalition of po- 








' i WIca rag uinNatleiialCiiard move s Into the cHy of Matag alpa to r owt young tabols 

Foiling a free election, it could be only one in a chain of bloody rebellions. 


ace. after which members of the leftist 
Sandinista National Liberation Front 
won the release of 39 political prisoners 
and received safe passage to Panama, the 
Matagalpa rebellion raised the real likeli¬ 
hood that the days of the Somoza dynasty 
may be numbered. 

The rebellion ended almost as sud¬ 
denly as it began. In the face of a blaz¬ 
ing onslaught by National Guardsmen 
armed with submachine guns and backed 
up by armored cars, the youthful rebels 
took off their masks, hid their arms and 
abandoned their resistance. But not be¬ 
fore the government forces had strafed 
and bombed the city and gunned down 
the innocent along with ttw insurgents. 

, The toil 30 dead, at least 200 wounded. 


litical and business ^ups, called a gen¬ 
eral strike to last until Somoza resign^. 

In Matagalpa (pop. 61,000) a thriv¬ 
ing coffee- and cattle-farming center in 
the mountains 80 miles north of Mana¬ 
gua, youths immediately covered some of 
the streets with broken glass to ensure 
compliance with the strike. The young 
rebels, mostly teen-agers, then went 
around accumulating—by force, in some 
cases—small arms, rifles and shotguns 
from residents of the city. By Sunday 
morning, Aug. 27, hs muchachos (the 
boys) had enough firepower to start wliat 
they described as the “people's war 
against the Somoza regime." 

The National Guard quickly‘moved 
in reinforcements. On Tues^y afteroopa. 


without warning, it launched a three-hou 
aerial attack, concentrating on the poo 
barrios in the hills around the city. Vis 
iting Matagalpa shortly after the attack 
Time Mexico City Bureau Chief Bernart 
Oiederich found the hospitals filled witl 
wounded. At least 17 people were dead 
Many residents had fled the city, but tho$« 
who remained were defiant. “Wo knov 
they are going to bombnis again.” sale 
an elderly woman. “It shows what a bar 
baric regime we are living under.” 

Reported Diederich; “PUes of lettuct 
and carrots lay rotting alongside empt) 
stalls of the central market on Morazde 
Park. Just a few people ventured along th( 
streets, holding white flags. Others stood 
in their doorways, moving back into theii 
adobe-walled homes and shops when a ri¬ 
fle cracked close by. That's the National 
Guard,', said a bare-chested man hearing 
a shot. They have the big-sounding guns. 

“At a street corner, three masked 
youths demanded identification. Armed 
withf|matl revolvers, they stressed that 
‘this IS the people's fight.’ While they are 
sympathetic to the Sandinistas. they said 
that few of them were actually members 
of the rebel organization. *We all want So¬ 
moza to go.' added a youth, echoing a sen¬ 
timent heard over and over in the town. 


AAWK/M ^ gunfire, 

■ ■ ■ then a Guard patrol, walkie- 

I talkies crackling, passed by. 

■ The patrol had just come 
from the little five-room Hotel Soza, 
where they had burst in and raked the re¬ 
ception room with machine-gun fire. Four 
people, including the hotel owner’s wife 
and a maid, were killed. Though nofic of 
them had been armed, the.C^rd later 
claimed the four were extremistas. To jus* 
tify their killii^, the Guard mounted a 
pathetic Exhibit A, consisting of Sandinis¬ 
ta poems, a box of nails and Gerber baby- 
food jars (often used to make bombs), and 
several shotgun shells. Witnesses said the 
patrol had shot up the hotel because no 
one responded to their knocking when 
they sought reftige from sniper fire.” 

From his bunker in Managua, Somo¬ 
za defended the Guard's actions in Ma- 
ta^lpa. The general, a graduate of West 
Point vriio speaks English fluently^ com¬ 
pared the rebels to “Bronx street gangs 
—just juvenile delinquents.” While admit¬ 
ting that the gendiral strike had grown 
worse, he insisted he would not resign be¬ 
fore his tfnn ends in 1981: To do oth- | 















Mourner* with bo<ly of a slabi SandMsta 


"This time the fight is definite. " 

rations of the people of Nicaragua to live 
in a free society.” 

Somoza's refusal to step down pre¬ 
sents a dilemma for American policymak¬ 
ers. The U.S. has long supported the dy¬ 
nasty as a stronghold of anti-Commu- 
nism; Somoza often paraded around 
Central America as if he were a U.S. pro- 
«»nsul. Washington is anxious to change 
that image, but it does not want to see a 
power vacuum that could be filled by a 
pro-Castro regime. The U.S. has. howev¬ 
er, taken soundings of Nicaragua's neigh¬ 
bors. Said an Administration official: 
“The consensus is that the sooner Somo¬ 
za gets out, the better.” 

B usinessmen, intellectual's and 
churchmen are now united in their 
conviction that the longer the pres¬ 
ent situation continues, the greater 
the danger of a coup from either the left 
or the extreme right. Says Adolfo Calero, 
a prominent conservative politician: "The 
conservatives want it known that in Nic¬ 
aragua there are democratic forces that 
represent the great majority of the pM- 
ple who have placed themselves in civil 
opposition to this government.’’ Adds Al¬ 
fonso Robelo Callejas, a wealthy indus¬ 
trialist “We feel more than ever the ur¬ 
gency to get rid of Somoza and the 
government because his presence pro¬ 
vokes such (terrorist! actions." 

No one person stands out as a po¬ 
tential leader—but then Nicaraguans 
have t(X> long had their leaders foisted | 
upon them The only answer, many peo¬ 
ple now feel, is a genuinely free election 
—and not the usual ballot-stuffing kind 
in which votes are bought by handing out 
five cordobas (about 700 and a bottle of 
guaro (cheap rum) to the poor and illit¬ 
erate. Failing that, they fear that Mata- 
galpa is likely to be remembered as only 
qne^itt a chainqf bloot^ nbeUions. W 

•’' ' y , 1 ? * ■ ' ' - - - — 


IRAN 

The Shah Mollifies the Myllahs _ 

His new Premier cools tempers by cutting back on modernizatiohi 


I f there was something faintly incongru¬ 
ous about Chinese Chairman Hua Kuo- 
feng’s state visit to the imperial court of 
Iran last week, neither the guest nor his 
host. Shah Mohammed Reza Pahlavi, 
seemed to notice it. Hua did ask, in ad¬ 
vance, that he be driven into town from 
the airport in an automobile instead of the 
horse-drawn golden carriage in which the 
Shah normally transports his most hon¬ 
ored guests. But otherwise the visit passed 
uneventfully, with talks about cultural ex¬ 
changes and expanded trade. Though the 
subject was not announced, the two lead¬ 
ers undoubtedly discussed something else 
that concerns them both: the Soviet pres- 
I ence on Iran’s borders. Western observers 
noted that Hua was accompanied to Teh¬ 
ran by several ranking Chinese military 
officials who had not been with him on his 
stopovers in Europe, 

The truth was that the Chinese Chair¬ 
man’s visit came at a notably awkward 
time for his Iranian hosts. For months 
the country had been rocked by religious 
rioting, culminating with the burning of 
an Abadan moviehouse last month in 
which 377 people were killed Last week 
violence continued: Muslim youths bat¬ 
tled police in 15 cities, leaving eleven per¬ 
sons dead. The trouble was fomented by 
the leaders of Iran’s 32 million Shi'ite 
Muslims, who have grown increasingly 
restive as the Shah has pursued a rigor¬ 
ous modernization campaign for his an¬ 
cient country. The motive power of the 
mullahs (religious leaders) is Islamic Pu¬ 
ritanism. but in their discontent they have 
been encouraged by both the Soviet Union 
and George Habash’s radical Popular 
Front for the Liberation of Palestine. 

For the past year Premier Jamshid 
Amuzegar had made a valiant effort to re¬ 
store the country’s economy. He cut in¬ 
flation from 31% to 8%, cracked down on 
wealthy tax dodgers, purged the civil ser¬ 
vice of crooks and incompetents. But the 
reforms came far too late, and the rioting 
I only grew worse. Early last week the Shah 
replaced Amuzegar with Jaafar Sharif- 
Emami, 67, a former Premier who is him¬ 
self known as a devout Muslim. The 
Shah’s charge to his new Premier: mol¬ 
lify the mullahs. 

Sharif-Emami proceeded to do just 
that. Within 48 hours his government de¬ 
clared that the Shah’s recently restored I 
imperial calendar would be scrapped and 
replaced by the old Islamic calendar that 
the Muslim religious leaders had been de¬ 
manding.* The government further an¬ 
nounced that the country’s eight big gam¬ 
bling casinos, including the four owned 


*The imperiBl calendar dates from the founding of 
the Iranian monarchy by Cyrus the Great in 5S9 
B.C, the Islamic from the Fropbet Mohammed's . 
Hegin horn Mecca tpM^iMiiaA.p. 62;h'' 


by the Shah’s charitable Pahlavi Foun-i 
dation, would be shut down. The post of| 
Minister of .Slate for Women’s Affairs was 
abolished to appease the mullahs, who 
claimed that liberalization policies ii| 
women’s rights were undermining the' 
sanctity of the Islamic household. Half a 
dozen religious leaders who had been 
jailed for leading or inspiring rioting were 
released, and press censorship was lifted 
for the first time in 15 years. 

The new program virtually amounted 
to social retrogression, stalemating the 
Shah’s dream of turning Iran into a mod¬ 
ern industrial slate. But he was convinced 
that to do otherwise wftuld only invite 
more rioting. Revolution could follow, 
bringing an end to his dynasty, and, no 
doubt, fresh opportunities for the Soviets. 

T he Shah’s new program seemed to sat¬ 
isfy some religious leaders. “We have 
no intention of implementing the tradi¬ 
tional Islamic criminal codes such as cut¬ 
ting off thieves' hands or stoning adul¬ 
terers to death,” said one moderate leader, 
Ayatullah Sharictmadari. ”We don’t want 
to turn Iran into another Saudi Arabia or 
another Libya. But wc shall demand strict 
adherence to the Islamic precepts of our 
country’s constitution ” Many members of 
the Western-educated elite were predict* ; 
ably appalled at the latest turn of events. ; 
“The Shah’s concessions will only make | 
the opposition demand more,’’ com¬ 
plained one Iranian businessman. “Mark 
my words: we are headed for civil war.” 
Fortunately it was much too early to tell 
how the Shi’ite Muslim majority would 
react to the Shah’s about-face. ■ 
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BraziPs Wa s ted Genera tion_ 

In spite of a boom, 16 million children are hopelessly deprived 


S ince 1969, Brazil has achieved one of 
the world’s most spectacular rates of 
economic growth, impressive industrial¬ 
ization and a heady standard of living for 
its thriving middle class. In the great 
booming cities, flashy cars carry hordes 
of executives from comfortable apartment 
houses to oflSccs in downtown skyscrap¬ 
ers. The white sands of Ipanema and Co- 
pacabana beaches teem with people en¬ 
joying the good life. What mars this idyllic 
picture is a social scandal more massive 



in Brazil than anywhere else on the South 
American continent. Amid all the de¬ 
lights of Brazil live more than 2 million 
children who have been abandoned by 
their destitute parents and another 14 mil¬ 
lion who live in such poverty that aban¬ 
donment almost seems preferable. These 
16 million people—one-third of Brazil s 
youth-—are growing up in circumstances 
so deprived that they are unlikely ever to 
play a useful role in modern society 

T he outcasts among them have been 
called “nobody's children,” and they 
range from infants to teen-agers. They 
have been turned out into the streets of 
every major city in the land. In Rio de Ja¬ 
neiro alone. more than 100 children under 
three years old are abandoned each 
month. As the kids themselves say. they 
“join the struggle' -a term aptly describ¬ 
ing their attempts to survive. In Rio, Re¬ 
cife and Sslo Paulo they can be found—or 
more precisely stumbled upon—in alleys 
and on avenues and beaches. They rove 
in gypsy bands, sleep in construction 
pipes, in rat-infested cellars of abandoned 
buildings or on street corners in miser¬ 
able heaps. Their beds arc tom newspa¬ 
pers, their clothing mere scrajw of cloth. 
Their days are spent in hustling, prosti¬ 
tution and petty crime They prey upon 
each other as well as passersby Even the 
police have been accused of organizjng 
waifs into thieving bands and then col¬ 
lecting the better part of the loot. 

The children who remain with their 
parents are similarly corrupted. Mothers 
and even grandmothers have forced their 
pubescent offspring into prostitution. Not 
long ago. an eight-month-old girl was left 
at the door of a child care center. She 




had been beaten and was infected with ve¬ 
nereal disease. In another notorious case, 
a gym teacher interrupted a 14-year-old’s 
attempt to rape a woman in her own of¬ 
fice. Fleeing, the youth turned, drew a pis¬ 
tol and fired upon the man and killed him. 
Questioned by police, the boy boasted that 
he was planning to murder his mother, 
who had tried to drown him in a river 
when he was an infant. 

Children who fall into the hands of 
the authorities are not necessarily any bet¬ 
ter off than the wandering urchins. One 
13-year-old boy who spent six months in 
an Espirito Santo detention center told re¬ 
porters: 'They beat me on the back and 
the throat with boards and pieces of rub¬ 
ber with nails in it. Sometimes at night, 
four or five guards would come and rape 
us. They raped the little girls too. We 
screamed but it did no good." Complaints 
to child welfare officials went unheeded. 
The director of the children's home was 
accused of beating his wards and supply¬ 
ing some of them to homosexuals. In a 
Manaus Sdo detention home, eight hap¬ 
less girls vainly attempted collective sui¬ 
cide by swallowing large doses of poison¬ 
ous detergents and tranquilizers. In Rio, 
a 15-year-old boy. arrested for a series of 
thefts, told police, "I hate rich people, es¬ 
pecially the children.” Abandoned at 
seven, he had spent the following years 
shuttling between orphanages and deten¬ 
tion homes. Yet another youngster recent¬ 
ly was brought before a Rio magistrate 











and explained his crimes in a curious but 
oddly touching fashion. "What do you ex¬ 
port from me? 1 never even had a single 
birthday cake! " 

So serious is the hemorrhaging of Bra¬ 
zil's wasted generation that nothing but 
an all-out emergency program could pos¬ 
sibly stanch it. As it is, the government 
spends only $38 million a year on chil¬ 
dren's servici,<;--arKl even that is poorly 
distributed. Only ll.H'/r of ail Bra/.il's cit¬ 
ies and towns receive any aid at all for 
needy children. There is only one gov¬ 
ernment or private-care agency for every 
10,000 needy or abandoned children. 
Only I0^{. of these institutions arc locat¬ 
ed in the poverty-stricken northeast, 
where nearly one-half of the country's de¬ 
prived young are to be found. Well-in¬ 
tentioned attempts by agencies and in¬ 
dividuals to find adoptive parents are 
I hampered by the fact that few eligible 
I grownups want to take in dark-skinned 
i children, they prefer the relatively few 
■ who are blond and blue-eyed. 

Ironically, the scandal is one conse¬ 
quence of Brazil's economic advance. For 
more than a decade, millions of peasant 
families have fled the countryside in 
search of factory jobs in the cities. For 
most, the efl'ort has been futile. Lacking 
skills and education, they have settled for 
poverty-level employment at best—and in 
all too many instances, no job at all. By 
working ten hours a day, six days a week, 
an ambitious woman might earn about 
$73 per month, scarcely enough to sur¬ 
vive in a wooden and tin-can hovel, let 
alone support her children. At the same 
time, the peasants contribute endlessly to 
a stunningly high birth rate (37.1 per thou¬ 
sand). Thousands of parents are forced 
to cast their oflkpring out like rubbish. 

W hat is to become of these outcasts? 

Already, about half the country's 
110 million population is 19 years of age 
or younger. Some experts predict that 
within 20 years or so, Brazil will be bur¬ 
dened with millions of adults so under¬ 
nourished, unskilled and uneducated that 
they will be impervious to any kind of civ¬ 
ilizing process. Experts report that the 
signs of this prophecy are already unmis¬ 
takable. With nothing to look forward to, 
the children indulge in delusions of a glo¬ 
rious future. Says a psychologist: "We 
have illiterate seven-year-olds who say 
they are going to be doctors." At a SSo 
Paulo orphanage, the IQ of the young¬ 
sters ranges between 50 and 70; in the 
U.S.. people with such scores are classi¬ 
fied as mentally retarded. Says ima Mar- 
ilia Kaden. director of Rio’s child wel¬ 
fare agency- "A person with psychological 
disorders and mental impairment, a sick 
person—a sick, fragile population—can¬ 
not act as an agent of development. And 
what's worse, he is a dead weight to be sus¬ 
tained by those who are healthy." For a 
nation whose population is expected to in¬ 
crease to 1 billion in less than a century, 
that weight may be loo heavy to bear. ■ 


Mourning "the Fallen JUzee 

And a eulogist sounds a warning about wolves 


I t was a fitting funeral for a man who 
had led his country to independence. 
While thousands of rural Kenyans 
flanked the highway, craning for one 
last look at their fallen President, a flat¬ 
bed Land Rover bearing a flag-draped 
coflin with the remains of Jomo Ken- 
yatta rolled slowly along the highway to 
his house in Gatundu. There, in accor¬ 
dance with Kikuyu custom, it lay over¬ 
night near the verdant hills and ridges 
of his tribal homeland. Next morning 
the body was returned to Nairobi, trans¬ 
ferred into a British-built ceremonial 
coflin crafted from African oak and 
mounted on a spit-and-polish, two-ton 
gun carriage. 

Drawn by 72 soldiers in red tunics 
from the Kenya Rifles, the cortege moved 
at a stately pace down Kenyatta Av¬ 
enue toward Parliament grounds. Thou¬ 
sands of wananchi (Swahili for "common 
folk”) lined the street, trying to glimpse 
the passing coflin, which was bedecked 
with Kenyatta's military cap. his sword 
and his Kikuyu beaded belt. The mourn¬ 
ers were eerily silent, as though numbed 
by grief The only sounds were the tramp¬ 
ing of feet and the muted strains of an 
army brass band. 

Awaiting the procession at the Par¬ 
liament grounds were representatives of 
82 nations, among them Britain's Prince 
Charles. Also present were Tanzania’s 
Julius Nyerere and Uganda’s Idi Amin,* 
with whom Kenyatta had quarreled in the 

*At (he service, Charles pointedly turned his beck 
when the Ugandan dictator tned to greet him 



past. The U.S delegation, headed by Su¬ 
preme Court Justice Thurgood Marshall, 
who had helped to draft Kenya's con¬ 
stitution. included Afrophile Ambassador 
to the United Nations Andrew Young, 
Coretta Scott King and President Car¬ 
ter's son Jeff 

The body was installed in a glass- 
walled mausoleum supported by four 
stone towers, topped by eternal flames. 
The interdenominational service, con¬ 
ducted in both English and Swahili, 
was simple and dignified. Some ambitious 
government ministers in the audience 
may have squirmed as the Very Rev, 
Charles M. Kareri, a retired Presbyterian 
minister, admonished Kenyans to "re¬ 
member how St. Paul also warned his peo¬ 
ple, saying "1 know that after my de¬ 
parture fierce wolves will get in among 
you and will not spare the flock. And 
from among your own selves men will 
rise speaking perverse things, to draw 
away disciples after them.' ’’ Kareri be- 
seeched Kenyans to “watch against the 
fierce wolves who will want to come in 
and will not spare Kenya nor the good" 
deeds and legacy that the late Mzee (the 
Old Man] has left to us.” 

So far, potential rivals for Kenyatta's 
power seem to be heeding Kareri’s words. 
Acting President Daniel. Arap Moi 
seemed to be picking up support from 
many of Kenya’s most powerful poli¬ 
ticians. If Moi succeeds Kenyatta, there 
is little chance that Kenya will deviate 
from the pro-Western policies laid down 
by Mzee. ■ 
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j EASTERN EUROPE 

I Cosmonaut Comrades 


A select but growing fraternity of space travelers 


N ot since the days of the Red Baron's 
legendary derring-do has a German 
fighter pilot received such adulation as 
that being heaped last week on Sigmund 
Jiihn. A lieutenant colonel in the East 
German air force, J^hn. 41. was launched 
as featured guest aboard a Soviet Soyuz 
31 spacecraft commanded by Veteran 
Spaceman Colonel Valeri Bykovsky, thus 
brooming the first German to enter out¬ 
er space. The German Democratic Re¬ 
public’s council of state promptly award¬ 
ed Jahn the title of “pilot cosmonaut" 
and ordered a special ten-mark coin mint¬ 
ed in his honor. JShn's journey, trum¬ 
peted the party daily Neues Deutschland 
proudly, is “a further striking example 
of the fraternal friendship and close co¬ 
operation between the iieoples of the 
U.S.S.R. and thcG D.R ' 

Assuming Jdhn returns to terra fir- 
ma on schedule after docking with the 
Salyut 6 space station—where two So¬ 
viet cosmonauts last spring set a record 
of 96 days in orbit—he will join a select 
but growing fraternity of non-Soviet East¬ 
erners who have experienced the won¬ 
ders of space travel. Beginning earlier 
this year, as part of a cooperative Soviet 
space program called Intcrcosmos, a 
Czechoslovak and a Pole preceded Jahn 
into the wild black yonder as No. 2 
men aboard Soviet-commanded space¬ 
craft. Both also became instant national 
heroes, and back-home superstardom 
seems equally inevitable for five more 
Intercosmos pilot$-in-training. from Hun¬ 
gary. Bulgaria, Rumania, Cuba and Mon¬ 
golia. Sharing the showcase of space has 
thus become that rarest of successes for 
the U.S.S.R.; an instrument of popular 
good will among its military allies. Point¬ 
ing out that the U.S. has yet to open its 
spaop hatch to Washington's allies, the 


Warsaw daily Zycie IVarszawy, gloated: 
“British. French and Belgians have to 
be happy with the success of their chief 
allies in space—the Americans. ” 

The Intercosmos project traces its 
roots back to the late 1960s, when Czecho¬ 
slovakia began partici^iating in Soviet 
space programs by supplying a variety 
of equipment vital for Russian rocketry, 
including tclcmelric transmitters, channel 
detectors and miniature integrated cir¬ 
cuits In 1971. Moscow asked all its Co- 
mroon allies for their technological co¬ 
operation in Soviet space efforts, and 
formally offered them a quid pro quo. a 
trip into space for qualified East bloc na¬ 
tionals. By 1976 the Soviet Union had 
started an 18-monih training program 
for rookie non-Soviei cosmonauts at the 
Yuri A. Gagarin Space Center. 25 miles 
northeast of Moscow. 

T his fraternal cooperation finally blos¬ 
somed last March when Vladimir 
Remek. 29, a Czechoslovak air force cap¬ 
tain. was rocketed into space alongside a 
Soviet skipper. Remek made Czechoslo¬ 
vakia only the third nation in the world 
(after the U.S.S.R. and the U.S.) to have 
a space veteran. Back on earth, the 
Czechoslovak captain proved to be some¬ 
thing of a public relations disaster area, 
admitting candidly on TV; “Well, 1 am 
glad indeed that it's over.” His mother, 
for her part, did little to burnish Remek's 
macho image by revealit^ that he loved 
doing housework as a child and that her 
still chunky son made it into the space 
program only by dieting to lose more than 
40 lbs. But to members of the Czecho¬ 
slovak Communist Party's Central Com¬ 
mittee and millions of his countrymen, 
Remek was a genuine hero. 

Next came the turn of the Poles. Mi- 


roslaw Hermas/ewski, 36, an amiable air 
force major with a wife and two children, 
was dispatched into space in June, also 
with a Soviet cosmonaut in command. 
Hailed as “a son of the great Coperni¬ 
cus' nation." Hermas/ewski was quickly 
awarded the title of "Airman Cosmonaut 
of the Polish People's Republic,” and dec¬ 
orated with one of Poland's highest mil¬ 
itary awards, the Order of the Grftnwald 
Cross, first class. 

Last December the U.S inaugurated 
a comparable joint space program with 
Its allies in Western Europe, selecting 
four non-American scientists to partic¬ 
ipate in the space shuttle series. Though 
the Spacelab projrot has lately been 
plagued with technical problems, one of 
the trainees is scheduled to lift off, along 
with four Americans, sometime in 1980. 
He will undoubtedly return to some lo¬ 
cal ballyhoo but, unlike the Intercosmos 
program, NASA's effort does not have 
propaganda as a major goal. The Eu¬ 
ropean Space Agency after all, is sup¬ 
plying the space lab that the U S. shut¬ 
tle will carry into orbit when it begins 
regular flights, and has already taken 
part in a broad range of joint space stud¬ 
ies with NASA. E,ast Europeans have also 
provided the Soviets with technical ex¬ 
pertise, but it is doubtful whether they 
have shared as fully in intelligence ac¬ 
quired on their joint missions. 

In between the flights of national 
pride, that slight may help account for 
the occasional flash of characteristically 
cynical wit among the newly cosmetized 
nations of the East Why. goes one joke, 
can Eastern Europeans only fly under a 
Russian commander'.' Because someone 
in Moscow is afraid that if two non-Rus¬ 
sians are aboard a spacecraft, they might 
defect and land in the West. Another jibe 
relates that when Remek returned to 
earth he was asked why his hands were 
so red. “Well," he replied, “every time I 
reached out to touch something, the So¬ 
viet pilot would smack my hands and say, 
'Don’t you dare touch that.' ” ■ 
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Meeting 
At Camp 
David 


Carter seeks chemistry 
to unite Begin, Sadat 

C onsidering the critical impi^rtance 
of the meeting confronting them, 
the three leaders seemed remark¬ 
ably nonchalant. Jimmy Carter 
spent pleasant hours fishing in Wyoming, 
and Anwar Sadat went swimming in the 
Sue/ Canal Though Mcnachem Begin 
stayed behind his desk in Jerusalem, he 
was working no more than his normal 
rigorous schedule All this seemed a 
strange way for the leaders cf the U S.. 
Egypt and Israel to prepare for the mo¬ 
mentous summit conference that con¬ 
venes this week at Camp David, the se¬ 
cluded presidential retreat in the 
Maryland hills Observed one astonished 
diplomat involved in planning the meet¬ 
ing: ‘T expected frantic activity these 
weeks But so far nothing's hapiiening " 
Despite the outward calm, the staffs 
of the three leaders have been busily 
working over the issues and options in 
the Middle East and preparing position 
papers for their bosses By week s end 
Carter had received two black lcK>se-leaf 




notebiKiks from his team of experts They 
outlined, among other things, what would 
be "acceptable minimum " and "practical 
maximum “ results on a wide range of 
problems. Begin's staff, meanwhile, had 
given him a pale blue folder titled "Pos¬ 
sibilities and Recommendations," con¬ 
taining 70 pages of charts, dix'uments 
and official statements on the Arab-ls- 
raeli conflict And .Sadat had been hand¬ 
ed a sheaf of working papers drafted by 
his own special task force. The partic¬ 
ipants, moreover, are hardly strangers. 
.Sadat and Begin have conferred twice: 



JHmmy Cartar in ttw Oval Office Ms nwatiiiKS wRh Sadat and Bcgki 


Carter has met Begin four times and 
5>adat thrice 

Still, there is an unsettling feeling that 
the Camp David summit has been some¬ 
what ill prepared for. It is usually a firm 
rule of summitry that the participants ar¬ 
rive with a fairly clear idea of the out¬ 
come Mostly, they ratify agreements that 
have already been worked out in intense 
negotiations by lower-level officials. Of¬ 
ten even the concluding communiques are 
drafted before the parties formally take 
their seats This tradition is designed to 
avoid the dangers of high-level misunder¬ 
standings and wounded national pride. 
But Camp David is unique, a high U.S. of¬ 
ficial calls it a "virginal experience." It is 
convening with very little joint prepara¬ 
tion and no preliminary agreement. It 
lacks even a detailed agenda. Instead, as 
one of the participants remarked, 'we re 
banking a great deal on chemistry lead¬ 
ing to an evolution in the discussion.” 

This IS risky, but perhaps inescapable 
—in view of the alternatives. Jimmy Car¬ 
ter last month called the conference only 
when he became convinced that the Mid¬ 
dle East peace initiative, dramatized last 
November by Sadat's “sacred mission" to 
Jerusalem, was grinding to a dangerous 
halt, and that conventional diplomacy 
had found no way to renew it. And in the 
Middle East, stalemate generally contains 
the danger of increased terrorism or, ul¬ 
timately, another war. Sadat has even 
hinted at October’&s a deadline when he 
would cancel the Sinai Disengagement 
Agreement unless there is some sign of 
progress toward peace. By promisir^. (p; 











make the U.S. a “full partner'' in the talks 
rather than simply a disinterested medi¬ 
ator, Carter determined to try to rescue 
the peace process by substituting his own 
initiative for Sadat’s. The President has 
admitted that this "is a very high-risk 
thing for me politically." Indeed, no pre¬ 
vious American President has assumed 
such a direct personal respttnsibility for 
resolving the Arab-lsraeli dispute, which 
has erupted m four wars and taken 39,000 
lives m the past three decades 

U S. officials have tried, as usual, to 
prevent any exaggerated expectations of 


the outcome at C'amp David Said one 
“There is no magic formula. On the ba¬ 
sic questions, nothing has changed. 
There'll be no detis ex machina coming 
up with a great plan " In fact, even a mod¬ 
est success is fai from assured. It will dC' 
pend in large part on the stern and can¬ 
tankerous figure of Menachem Begin 
—and on whether any mixture of pressure 
and persuasion can induce the onetime 
guerrilla fighter to lessen his intransigen- 
cy and make at least some concessions 
for the sake of a settlement. The temper¬ 
amental Sadat will have to make com- 
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promises top, of OMirse. but the Cgyptiani. 
are pinning their hopes on the perhaps ih 
lusory belief that Carter can influence 
Begin to change his course Warned one 
of them; "If the U S, is ever going to use 
its power to get a Middle East peitce. there 
is no better time " 

It would be hard to imagine a con¬ 
ference site more remote from the ten¬ 
sions of the Middle East than Camp 
David, a 143-acre aerie perched atop a 
1.880-ft. hill in Maryland’s CatcKiin 
Mountain, 75 miles northwest of the cap¬ 
ital. Franklin Roosevelt was so fond of 
sneaking off to his hideaway that he 
called It Shangri-La. There he and Win¬ 
ston C'huichill planned D-day. Dwight 
Eisenhower changed the name of the re¬ 
treat to that of his grandson David, and 
the new name later became synonymous 
with a thawing of the cold war. “The spir¬ 
it of Camp David' derived from the 1959 
summit conference between Eisenhower 
and the Evicts Nikita Khrushchev. In 
all, 20 leaders of foreign countries have 
stayed there 

T he retreat provides the privacy 
and intimacy that Carter seeks 
for the summit, esiiecially if the 
"chemistry" is going to work The 
camp IS scaled off from the rest of the 
world by a fence topped with a double 
strand of barbed wire, and guarded this 
week not only by the usual contingent 
of Marines, but also by a squadron of 
U S., Israeli and Egyptian special agents 
armed with submachine guns, shotguns 
and pistols 

The press is barred, except for a small 
(XHil that records the arrivals of the par¬ 
ticipants and some minor activities The 
leaders arc thus spared any barrage of 
questions. By general agreement. White 
House Press Secretary Jody Powell will 
handle the daily bnetings. either at the 
White House or at the makeshift press 
center inside an American Legion hall 
in Thurmont. Md, the town closest to 
Camp David But on some issues he may 
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PatostMan chUdren croiMlad Into Darah Itafusaa Camp In Syria 


Self-determination for Palestinians,' said Dayan, "means destruction of hrael. " 


be joined by his Egyptian and Israeli 
counterparts. 

Administration aides hope that the 
camp's facilities will encourage informal 
mixing. The presidential retreat offers 
tennis courts, a one-hole golf course, a 
bowling alley and a heated swimming 
pool. It is difficult to imagine Begin or 
Sadat working off tensions on the trarh- 
poline. but they may take to the nature 
trail that winds through the thick woods. 
For evening entertainment. Carter enjoys 
showing movies to his guests in Hickory 
Lodge, and both the Egyptians and the Is- 
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Camp David’s helipad. Vance is expea- 
ed to remain at Andrews to meet B^n. 
who is due 90 min. later from New York 
City, where he was scheduled to spend 
two days resting and meeting with Amer¬ 
ican Jewish leaders. 

Carter himself will occupy the plush 
Aspen Lodge, which was extravagantly 
refurbished by Richard Nixon. Begin will 
stay in Birch house and Sadat in Dog¬ 
wood, both located about 50 yds. from 
Aspen Lodge. The guests' “cabins" are 
similar, each with two large bedrooms, 
two bathrooms and a large sitting room 
with a fireplace. Cooks at Aspen Lodge 
are on 24-hr. call to prepare any dish the 
guests order, and they have a list of the 
two visitors' gastronomic favorites. Sadat, 
nonetheless, is bringing his own chef; the 
Egyptian leader is a health buff who care- 


raclis have expressed interest in westerns. 
(White House aides were joking last week 
that both would like to see //ovr the West 
Bank IVas Won ) 

Begin and Sadat arrive separately at 
Camp David this Tuesday The Egyptian 
President is arriving from Pans, where 
he was to meet with French President Va- 
ICry Giscard d'Estaing to discuss the sum¬ 
mit's prospects. At Andrews Air Force 
Base outside Washington, he will prob¬ 
ably be greeted by Secretary of State Cyrus 
Vance, who will escort .him to the pres¬ 
idential helicopter for a 35-min flight to 




Aiiwrican dviHam mannliic a sutveHlanca Btation bi the Sinai ImiHw zom 


IFa agree, "t^d Sadqt,.' to any guarantees you accept ," 


' Contrary to law, 'said Vance. 

fully watches his diet. Kosher meals are 
available for Begin. 

Some of the negotiating will take place 
in armchairs around the huge central fire¬ 
place in Aspen Lodge, where Nixon spent 
agonizing hours trying to construct a Wa¬ 
tergate defense Other sessions will be 
held less than a quarter mile up the road 
in Laurel Lodge, where the rectangular 
conference table has been replaced by a 
circular one. For these enlarged confer¬ 
ences, Vance. Vice President Walter Mon¬ 
dale, National Security Adviser Zbigniew 
Brzezinski and other key officials will be 
available, as will the top aides of the two 
other leaders. * 

Carter is expected to chat with Be^n 
and Sadat separately Tuesday eveiupg 
and,again Wednmday^moriu^. Th^Jliyt. 















Umo the thne leaders sit down together 
is likely to be Wednesday afternoon. U.S. 
officials originally figured that the sunt- 
mit, though open-ended, would last only 
two or three days and conclude by this 
weekend. Now they think it may run at 
least through the weekend and possibly a 
full week. 

The talks will not be slowed by the 
need for translation; Begin and Sadat 
speak excellent English. But one problem, 
in this gathering of a Muslim, Jew and 
Christian, is that their Sabbaths occur on 
different days—Friday, Saturday and 
Sunday respectively. This cuts consider¬ 
ably into negotiating time. While Carter 
will be ready to resume his diplomatic la¬ 
bors after Sunday-morning church ser¬ 
vices, Begin will not participate in talks 


from sundown Friday through sundown 
Saturday. It is uncertain how Sadat will 
observe his Sabbath, but White House of¬ 
ficials hope he does not want to go into 
Washington to pray at the Islamic Cen¬ 
ter Mosque near the Egyptian embassy. 
Admitted an Administration official. "We 
want everybody to stay up there in the 
hills. We don’t want any circus." 

Carter invited Sadat and Begin up to 
the hills to revive the peace process. What, 
then, had gone wrong with Sadat’s sacred 
mission'.' Many observers answer in one 
word: Begin. Warns a senior British dip¬ 
lomat: "Frankly, there’s no chance of a 
Middle East peace as long as Begin re¬ 
mains Premier of Israel," 

This may be something of an exag¬ 
geration. for Sadat has also dug in his 


heels and twice refused to continue ttUks. 
But Begin dries seem to bear by far the 
great»t responsibility for the current im¬ 
passe. Many U.S. officials feel that the Is¬ 
raeli leader does not really want peace 
on anything but his own terms. Perhaps 
it would be more fair to say that Begin 
considers his terms essential to Israel’s 
survival and Israel’s future—even more 
essential, indeed, than a peace treaty. 

Sadat made an important concession 
to the Israelis by journeying to Jerusa¬ 
lem. saluting the Israeli flag and battle 
banners, standing before the assembled 
Knesset and declaring on behalf of his fel¬ 
low Egyptians: "We welaime you among 
us with full security and safety... We ac¬ 
cept to live with you in a permanent 
peace." That was tantamount to Egyp- 


“The Mood Is Strong” 

O n one wall hangs a portrait of Theodor Herzl. founding 
father of Zionism; near by hangs Ze’ev Jabotinsky, a 
leading proponent of Eretz Israel (the biblical land of Israel) 
and mentor of Menachem Begin. Tieless and in shirtsleeves, 
the Israeli Premier seemed relaxed and reflective as he spoke 
last week with Time Correspondent Dean Fischer. Excerpts 

On his expectations for Camp David: I am hopeful that we 
will agree to serious negotiations at Camp David, and that 

there will be no abrupt interrup- _____ 

tions. When you consider that the 
United States negotiated the Pan¬ 
ama Canal Treaty for 14 years, it 
IS realistic to expect that negotia¬ 
tions on the Middle East will take 
a while I am not talking of years 
but of months—months of inten¬ 
sive negotiations. By this I mean 
our people should sit together five 
days a week It will be necessary to 
have such serious discussions in 
order to bring about peace. Wc 
shall certainly do our best at 
Camp David to achieve it. 

On Isracrs mood: The mood of 
the country is strong. The govern¬ 
ment has the support of the Israeli 
people. In parliament we have a 
very large majority. Of course, 
there are differences of opinion, 
but we shall be leaving for Camp 
David with the full support of a 
democratic country. 

On Ms personal relations with 
Carter and Sadat: Personal rela¬ 
tionships are quite important, and 
as far as President Carter is con¬ 
cerned. I think we established re¬ 
lationships of friendship. Since I 
first met him last July, we have ex¬ 
changed between 25 and 30 per¬ 
sonal messages. We had phone 
calls, we had long meetings to¬ 
gether. and this last handwritten 
message, which Secretary of State 

Vance brought to me, is really - 

written in warm terms of friend- IwaeraMenactiom Bogin leaving MaJoru salo m of fice 
ship, which is mutual. "I will my to Sadat ... 'Let us bejntads. 



During my first meeting wth President Sadat in Jerusa¬ 
lem, a very warm personal relationship was established be¬ 
tween us. When we had our personal talk at the King David 
Hotel, he volunteered the statement; "You are my friend." 
Later on there came a metamorphosis and there was some 
bitter name-calling in Egypt. As far as I am concerned. I 
didn’t reply in kind because I don’t think name-calling solves 
any problems. However, when I meet President Sadat under 
the sponsorship of President Carter. I will say to him, “Mr. 
President, at Jerusalem and Ismailia, you told me you are my 
friend. Then there was a difficult periixl of relations between 
us. But I remember your statement, and I reciprocate it in 
pavip wunHori my heart. Therefore, suggest to 
you. ‘Let us be friends.’ ’’ 

On tile Soviet throat: I shall be 
going to Camp David determined 
to reach an agreement. Such an 
agreement would be good for Isra¬ 
el and for Egypt, and for peace, 
which is our innermost striving. 
But there is also another reason 
why I wish the meeting to succeed. 
And that is the international pres¬ 
tige of the President of (he United 
States We in Israel arc an integral 
part of the free world, and the free 
world is under constant onslaught 
You can see what is happening 
around us. Aden, St^uthern Ye¬ 
men, Ethiopia, Angola. Mozam¬ 
bique—all these countries were 
actually taken over by the Soviet 
Union There is a plan in Moscow 
to take over country after counti y. 
usually by proxy. 

The whole free world is in 
danger We are an integral pan 
of It and wc are inteiesied in keep¬ 
ing liberty alive Lroni this poini 
of view, the prestige of the Pres¬ 
ident of ihe United States is very 
. important to us Therefore we 
would like to see this present sit¬ 
uation enhanced This is one of 
the reasons why Isiael is vitally 
interested in success at Camp Da¬ 
vid. As far as I know. President 
Sadat also is perturbed by these 
events, worried by them Perhaps 
IwgMa Jarusalnioffice from this, too, we may find a com- 

'isbefriends.' " rnon language. 







I tian recognition of fsrael. which Israel has 
long demanded as a condition for reach¬ 
ing a settlement 

Begins respiinscs, however, have of¬ 
ten seemed inadequate and at times rude. 
Speaking in Januaiy at a Jerusalem ban¬ 
quet for Egyptian Foreign Minister Mo¬ 
hammed Ibrahim Kamel, for example. 
Begin pati wi/ingly referred to his guest 
as a “young man who failed to un¬ 
derstand the supposed parallel between 
the Palestinian desire for u homeland 
on the West Bank and the Nazis' claim 
to the Sudelenland. Later he brusquely 
dismissed the significance of Sadat's vis¬ 
it to Jerusalem by asserting: “We have 
existed, my dear Egyptian friends, with¬ 
out your recognition for 3,700 years. 
We never asked your President or gov 


ernment to recognize our right to exist ’ 
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at the end of the plan’s five-year tran¬ 
sition period. Jerusalem’s vaguely worded 
reply merely promised that Israel would 
be willing to negotiate “the nature of 
the future relations between the parties” 
after the transition. 

Israel's refusal to commit itself to 
eventual Arab sovereignty over the ter¬ 
ritories angered the Carter Administra¬ 
tion and convinced a number of key U.S 
officials that Begin was repudiating the 
professed willingness of past Israeli lead¬ 
ers to withdraw from at least major por¬ 
tions of the West Bank in accordance with 
U N. Security Council Resolution 242. 
adopted in 1967. 

By this spring, the old bitterness again 
inflamed relations between Egypt and Is¬ 
rael Sadat did not help matters when he 
tried, unsuccessfully, to erode Begin's sup 
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T he tra e-t ined ap proac h te As pen to ilge, the plush p resMentla f “c aMw** at Cat np David 

Movies, swimming, tennis and even a trampoline to help relax after a hard day. 


The Israeli government, moreover, 
has pushed ahead with the establishment 
or expansion of its controversial settle¬ 
ments in the occupied territories, even 
though previous Israeli governments had 
acknowledged that most of these terri¬ 
tories would have to be returned to Arab 
rule. Carter sent Begin three messages 
expressing his personal concern about 
the Israeli moves, and Secretary of State 
Vance stated that the Israeli settlements 
"are contrary to international law 


B ut Begin denied all suggestions that 
he was being belligerent. On the 
contrary, last December he sub¬ 
mitted to the U.S. and Egypt a 26- 
point peace plan for the West Bank and 
Gaza, together with a promise at least 
to return the Sinai to Egyptian sover¬ 
eignty. Washington judged the plan “a 
fair basis for negotiation," but did not 
fully endorse it. Instead. Carter asked 
the Israelis to explain what status they 
envisioned foe the West Bank and Gaza 


port inside Israel by meeting in Austria 
with Israel! Defense Minister Ezer Weiz- 
man, a Begin rival, and Opposition Labor 
Party Leader Shimon Peres. The Egyp¬ 
tian President also began sniping at his Is¬ 
raeli counterpart, asserting; "It is possi¬ 
ble to establish peace in hours. The only 
obstacle is Mr. Begin.” 

In July there seemed to be some prog¬ 
ress in Vance s talks with Israeli Foreign 
Minister Moshe Dayan and Egypt’s Ka¬ 
mel at Leeds Castle in England. Then 
Sadat shook Washington by expelling the 
Israeli military mission from Egypt and 
stating that there could be no further talks 
with the Israelis until they agreed to evac¬ 
uate all Arab territory. 

The U.S. publicly criticized Sadat, 
saying that it was “very disappointed" 
by his action. The Israelis gloated that 
Sadat's moves showed that it was he 
and not Begin who was blocking a peace. 
The Administration disagreed. But it also 
worried lest the deadlock make Sadat 
and other Arab mottoatas vulnerable to i 


radical demands for action; it is even pos¬ 
sible that the Egyptian might be top¬ 
pled or killed. And so Carter decided tc 
gamble on a summit. Explains a top 
State Department aide- “We had to keep 
the momentum going to keep the mod¬ 
erates in." 

The main issues still dividing Israel 
and Egypt arc substantial. That is ap¬ 
parent in the differing proposals that 
each country has made in the past year 
(see box). Both Begin and Sadat declared 
on the eve of Camp David that they 
would slick by these proposals. Although 
the U.S. does not anticipate much flex¬ 
ibility in either side’s opening position, 
it certainly hopes they will modify their 
views on some key points. 

One of the easiest such points, per¬ 
haps, is the Sinai. Israel is prepared to let 
nearly all the area revert to Egypt, though 
it claims the right to metintain two mil¬ 
itary bases and several civilian settle¬ 
ments there. But even on this relatively 
simple matter. Sadat insists that he can¬ 
not sign a bilateral agreement with Je¬ 
rusalem. He wants to link a Sinai accord 
with at least some progress (from the Arab 
viewpoint) on other fronts. By this he 
hopes to avoid charges that he is betray¬ 
ing the interests of other Arabs for the 
sake of a deal with Israel. Sadat thus ha$ 
been trying to gel Begin to accept a dec¬ 
laration of principles that at least sketch¬ 
es the framework of an ultimate peace 
settlement in Gaza and the West Bank. 
Their inability to agree on such a dec¬ 
laration was the main reason for the fail¬ 
ure of last December's Sadat-Bcgin sum¬ 
mit at Ismailia. 


S adat sees the declaration of prin¬ 
ciples as an essential step toward 
an eventual Israeli withdrawal 
from the occupied territories, be¬ 
cause the declaration would, in effect, 
affirm Arab sovereignty over the lands. 
He said to the Knesset, "Our land does 
not yield itself to bargaining .. We in¬ 
sist on complete withdrawal from these 
territories.” 

Begin, who repeatedly professes his 
willingness to negotiate about anything, 
has proved very elusive about any ac¬ 
knowledgement of Arab sovereignty over 
the West Bank. The only “concession" 
Israel has granted came at the L eeds Cas¬ 
tle meeting. Instead of merely being will¬ 
ing to negotiate “the nature of the fu¬ 
ture relations ” after a five-year transition 
period. Dayan said there, Israel would 
be prepared to discuss "the question of 
sovereignty.” This minute change of nu¬ 
ance satisfied neither the U.S. nor Egypt 
Sadat had by then concluded that Begin 
had no intention of signing a peace agree¬ 
ment and was determined to keep the 
Arab lands as part of “a greater Israel." 

Israel underst|indably does not want 
to give up territory that it feels it needs 
for security. But the U.S. has long ar¬ 
gued tlut it should be possible to satisfy 
Israel’s-security ractuhwmentt. 
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1iiU-s(^e Israeli occupation of Arab ter¬ 
ritories. And Sadat, for one, told the Knes¬ 
set: "We agree to any guarantees you 
accept." Egyptian officials have indicated 
that they would even be willing to per¬ 
mit some kind of Israeli military pres¬ 
ence on the West Bank for a limited 
time (perhaps up to ten years), if it did 
not undermine the principle of Arab sov¬ 
ereignty. Last week, moreover, U.S. of- 
hcials let it be known that Washi^on 
might be willing to consider establishing 
bases and stationing U.S. troops as a safe¬ 
guard in the area. Begin rejected the 
idea. Said he: “We do not want any Unit¬ 
ed States troops or United Nations troops, 
because we ourselves will protect our 
own people." 

There are suspicions, however, that 
security is no longer Israel’s sole reason 
for trying to hold on to the lands it con¬ 
quered eleven years ago. The fiercely 
I devout Begin has introduced a troubling 
I religious factor into the argument by 
i maintaining that events related in the 
I Old Testament give Israel a historic claim 
; to the West Bank. He even insists on call- 
I ing the region by its Biblical names of 
I Samaria and Judea. He declared to the 
i Knesset' “We did not take strange land, 

I we returned to our homeland. The tie 
I between our nation and this land is 
j eternal.” 

I Linked closely with West Bank stiv- 
{ creignty is the issue of the Palestinians' 
i right to self-rule Israel is adamantly op- 
I posed to an independent Palestinian state 
I on the West Bank and in the Oa/a Strip. 

; and so it objects to unrestncted self-de- 
! termination for residents of these areas. 

^ Israelis fear that a Palestinian state would 
I be controlled by the Palestine »-iberation 
j Organization, a group that not only com- 
I mils acts of terror but also is on record as 
: calling for the destruction of Israel Says 
I Dayan. “Self-determination for the Pal- 
j estinians means for us the destruction of 
; the state of Israel in stages " 

E ' gypt and the U S. may not be very 
far from the basic Israeli position 
Washington and Cairo insist that 
the Palestinians have "legitimate 
I rights”—something Jerusalem has yet to 
i accept—but neither Sadat nor Carter is 
i enthusiastic about creating an indepen- 
! dent state that would be politically, mil¬ 
itarily and economically unstable. When 
the two leaders met last January in As¬ 
wan, Carter merely stated that the Pal¬ 
estinians should “participate in the de¬ 
termination of their own future.” Sadat 
later approved this notion, which falls far 
short of self-rule. An Israeli-Egyptian 
compromise on this issue is therefore 
possible. 

This summit meeting may be the most 
trying test Carter has had of his ability 
as a negotiator and reconciler. Sitting on 
the porch of Aspen Lodge, overlooking 
the pool, he will try to dispel the suspi¬ 
cions and antagonisms that have built up 
between Sadat and Begin. Said one top 
Administration official; “It’s not so me- 
(^haolegl a« in a negotiating ses- 


Israel Fundamentally identic^ to the 
Egyptian proposal. 

Tw ft o riil Chaipga 

Egypt Except for minor border modifi¬ 
cations. iHiel must give up all Anbtands 
conquered during the 1967 warV-Sinkl. 
the Gaza Strip, the Oc^an Heights, the 
, West Bank and East Jerusalem, 
lerael It will give w some of these 
territories. 

How Long a Tranaitioii Mr IfM 
Woat Bank and fiaai Striii 

Egypt Five ymira 
hracl Five years. 

laraorallolo During 
Tho TranaHkm 

Egypt The Israeli military government 
“will be abolished at the outset of the 
transitional period” and Israel will start 
dismantling its military installations. 
Egypt is prepared to consider a joint 
Israeli-Egyptian-Jordanian supervisory 
council. 

ierael Although the Israeli military would 
gradually be phased out. the “ri^t and 
claim of sovereignty” would remain with 
Israel. It would be responsible for “se¬ 
curity and public order” and thus would 
continue to maintain some security pres¬ 
ence. Supervisory authority would be 
given to a committee .composed of Isra¬ 
el. Jordan and representatives of the 
area’s Palestinian residents, but l«'ael 
would retain a veto. 

Hol* of the West Bank and 
Gaza PalestMans During the 
Transltkm 

Egypt They would elect representatives 
to an assembly which would provide for 
taw and order and administer politicai, 
economic and social servicea. 

Israal They would have "administrative 
autonomy" exercised through an elected 
"administrative council.” It would gov¬ 
ern the affairs only of the “Arab res¬ 
idents” in such fields as education, re¬ 
ligion, transportation, commerce, health 
and social welfare. It would also 
organize a local police force and law 
courts, but presumably subject to Israeli 
veto. 

tsrasl'a Role After 
The Transition 
Egypt None. 

laraM To be negotiated in five years. 


Igypt At thh tim* "the Eskstinto 
peofrfe will be aide to deta rmto e th^ 
ownfinuK.” A sepanfo 
it pot specifically advpoi^ hpvwver, v 
nor is eny'itde tfoer- .,, ).:• 

' atfoRt^gatdaUkm.': 

lanai' Afi tM Mev^iiiiae" V v-’i" 

nde of the “Arab t«<kte^'0»!#* <»*,' V;© 
and'their'pmaibie chfim fobib#slgnt>'. 
should be comideta^. ponpQaed’tmtB'. ;V.^x' 
after the traasitfon. 'Ibe ^lea- .' 
tuiiaa”iaav(»ded. 

' Pate'iritiielBnMli 
Sattianianta _ 

Egypt The complete Israeli witbdnri^/,'^;../^ 
“appliei to the settlements csUibUsI^ 
in the occupied territories.’' 
lenwl The settlements would remairi and 1. 
others could be built because Isrselh':''’. .pi 
"will be entitled to acquire land and'set-'' ' 
tic in the areas.” 

Future Of East 

Je ru sai en t ' ’ 

Israel will withdraw from East . a T 
Jerusalem. ' J 

Israel The city is to remain unified un- 
der Israeli ccmtrid, but “members of all 
fisitbs” will be guaranteed “freedom of 
access to shrines hedy to them.” 

Traatmant of Paieatlnlan 
Refugees 

fiwpT Once some kind of Palestinisn j 
entity is created, it would have the right 
to issue passports to Palestinians every¬ 
where. There would be some regulation, 
however, of the pace at which the ref¬ 
ugees would be allowed to return to the 
West Bank. But most of the refugees 
are expected to remain where they now 
are. 

iaraol Guidelines regulating the mi¬ 
gration of “Arab refogtses in reason¬ 
able numbers” to the West Bank and 
Gaza will be set by the unanimous de¬ 
cision of the Arab-Israeli administrative 
council. 

Guarantees of Israeli 
Security _ 

Egypt Because of the "legitimate secu¬ 
rity concerns” of all parties, there will 
bq “mutual security arrangements dur¬ 
ing and following the transitional pe¬ 
riod.” Egypt and Jordan will guarantee 
that the authorities m the West Bank 
and Gaza respect these provisions. 

Israel Because of its unwillingness to 
rely on the assurances of others, Israel 
insists that “security will be the respon¬ 
sibility of the Israeli authorities" 
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sion. lot stems from human qualities 
and reactions. The introduction of ideas 
depends on intuitive insight.” 

Carter will need all the intuition he 
can muster to smooth over the sharp and 
often irritating personal differences of his 
two visitors Sadat is an emotional and vi¬ 
sionary leader who at times sounds so 
mystical that Israelis snidely refer to him 
as sitting upon "his pharaonic throne " 
Preferring to deal in broad strokes and 
principles, Sadat quickly tires of the le¬ 
galistic details that are often essential to 
translate a belief into a program The Is¬ 
raeli Premier is no less visionary, but he 
is also a product of the Talmudic tradi¬ 
tion. He almost seems to revel tn analyt¬ 
ical disputations about minutiae. 

Not surprisingly, Begin and Sadat did 
not really hit it off well during their meet¬ 
ings in Jerusalem and Ismailia They cer¬ 
tainly tried to be as friendly as possible, 
in Ismailia. for example. Sadat even got 
behind the wheel of a car and personally 
drove Begin around the city, pointing out 
sights. But despite the efforts, the two have 
had great difficulty communicating. Their 
misunderstanding of each other's state¬ 
ments on such issues as the status of Is¬ 
raeli troops and settlements in the Sinai 
has led to bitter recriminations. 

Because of this. Carter plans to be 
present for all sessions between the two. 
although he certainly will nut object if 
they want to meet privately Said one 
U S. diplomat: "They can be awfully an¬ 
tagonistic when they're alone together. 
They've talked without note takers and 
there's been tremendous confusion and 
misunderstanding later about what was 
said and who meant what. We hope we 
can avoid a repeat of this by channeling 
all dincl^ contact through Carter." One 


problem is that while Carter is fond of 
Sadat, he does not much like Begin, 
whom, he feels, has been less than 
candid. 

Carter, of course, will not only have 
to moderate the personality differences 
between Begin and Sadat but he will also 
have to bring the two closer together on 
the major substantive questions. To pick 
the moment and choose the issue for his 
interventions in the discussion, he will 
need a masterly sense of timing and nu¬ 
ance, a quality that he has not yet defin¬ 
itively demonstrated. He may be helped 
by the powerful mystique of his office. Ex¬ 
plained one Administration aide involved 
in the summit; “There is something 
unique about the position of the presiden¬ 
cy. and both the other guys know it.” 

The President is not planning to put 
any overall American proposal on the 
bargaining table because that would prob¬ 
ably lead to cries of an “imposed peace.” 
But if other efforts fail, he may issue a dec¬ 
laration describing U.S. "ideas" for a com¬ 
prehensive peace. He much prefers, how¬ 
ever, simply to make suggestions on 
crucial points and try to steer the talks to¬ 
ward a balanced outcome. 

I n the key issue of Arab sovereignty vs. 
Israeli security, for example, he will 
try to nudge his visitors into trading Is¬ 
raeli concessions on the West Bank 
and Gaza for Egyptian compromises on 
Sinai and security for Israel. This could 
prompt creative talk about such concepts 
as Israeli phased withdrawals in return 
for confidence-building good will gestures 
by the Arabs. Eurther discussion could at¬ 
tempt to define which Palestiruans would 
participate in the West Bank's adminis¬ 
trative agencies and what Effiiptian mea^ 


sures might strengthen Israel’s security. 
The Administration has become increas¬ 
ingly sympathetic to Israeli security needs 
and recognizes that some long-term re¬ 
sidual Israeli presence in the occupied ter¬ 
ritories may be required. Carter will also 
press Begin for a much clearer idea of 
the status he envisions for the West Bank 
after the five-year transition period that 
both sides agree on. 

The result of this bargaining, Carter 
hopes, will be a formula calling for the 
transfer from Israel to moderate Pales¬ 
tinians of authority over the West Bank 
and Ga/a. While these Palestinians will 
enjoy some self-determination, they will 
not be able to turn their area into an in¬ 
dependent state, at least not for a pre¬ 
determined and rather lengthy period. 

Carter will also be watching for open¬ 
ings that can lead to a separate Egyptian- 
Israeli peace. Begin would welcome this 
—he calls it a “permanent partial p«ce” 
—but Sadat has always balked, fearing a 
backlash from the other Arab states. 
While U S officials doubt that the Egyp¬ 
tian can be coaxed from his position, one 
Administration staffer advised: “We’ll 
have to sec ifSadat's resolve slips.” 

At times Carter may find that the two 
other leaders are willing to consider his 
suggestions even though they have pre¬ 
viously rejected very similar ideas. Or so, 
at least, run the hopes of some Washing¬ 
ton experts. Explains Joseph Sisco. Pres¬ 
ident of American University and former 
Under Secretary of State for Political Af¬ 
fairs: “Each side likes to camouflage a 
concession, and it’s easier to say yes to 
Carter than to a proposal from the other 
side. The concession then bears U S. 
markings and not those of the enemy.” 
If, in fact. Carter asks the Israelis to re¬ 
lent and accept the declaration of prin¬ 
ciples that Sadat has been demanding, 
there is a good chance that they will do 
so if the statement is given some new 
name like "framework for negotiations” 
or “set of guidelines ’ That way it will 
not seem as if Begin is giving in to a Sa¬ 
dat demand. 

On the other hand, there may come 
a moment at Camp David when Carter 
finds that his suggestions and proddings 
are not having any effect. At this point, 
the President may offer to involve the U.S. 
more directly in the Middle East if that 
will ease some of the anxieties afflicting 
Begin and Sadat. The U.S. could, for ex¬ 
ample. sign a defense treaty guaranteeing 
the existence of Israel. Or the U.S. could 
contribute troops, if Begin changes his 
mind, to a U.N. force that might be sta¬ 
tioned in Sinai, Gaza and West Bank buff¬ 
er zones. Another possibility would be to 
send U.S. civilians to man strategic mon¬ 
itoring stations in the West Bank, just as 
some 200 Americans now do in the Si¬ 
nai. Finally, the U.S. might be willing to 
establish an air or naval base in Egypt or 
Israel. Not only would this dramatically 
symbolize the American conunibnent to 
IM arettia stal^ty but it would 









' the l/JS, Vnai ea viAaMivl (trategic 
reach at a time «4ien the U.S.S.R. 
been increasing its activity on the rim of 
the Middle East. 

Carter will offer direct U.S. guaran¬ 
tees only reluctantly—and, preferably at 
the end of the bargaining process, in or¬ 
der to conclude a deal. He is in no rush 
to dispatch G.l.s to patrol a truce, a step 
that has no certainty of congressional 
backing. Potential opposition on Capitol 
Hill, moreover, is not the only limitation 
on what Carter can propose at the sum¬ 
mit. If he presses Begin too hard, he runs 
the political risk of alienating influential 
American Jews. Last October, for exam¬ 
ple. when the U.S. and U.S.S.R. issued a 
statement on the Middle East that dis¬ 
pleased Israel, the White House was in¬ 
undated with 7,268 angry telegrams and 
827 phone calls in just four days. On the 
other hand. Carter also caimot ignore Sa¬ 
dat's primary protector, Saudi Arabia. 
Washington has carefully cultivated a 
‘.lose relationship with the Saudis, and 
they have supported U.S. interests by 
blocking sharp increases in the price of 
I oil and supporting the international role 
j of the dollar. 

S ' adat and Begin, of course, also ne¬ 
gotiate under constraints. While 
the Israeli leader currently eiyoys 
widespread popularity at home, 
his ability to make concessions seems lim¬ 
ited by his narrow ideological outlook and 
his three decades of uncompromising 
rhetoric. As for Sadat, he can scarcely af¬ 
ford to dismiss Saudi Arabia's opposition 
to a separate Egyptian-Isracii peace The 
Saudis, who fear that such an accord 
j would isolate Egypt and weaket. the force 
of moderation in the Arab world, provide 
Cairo with lavish handouts (roughly SI 
billion per year). 

But Sadat is also under pressure to 
show progress toward a settlement. Oth¬ 
erwise he will disappoint his people, who 
are weary of recurring wars and have en¬ 
thusiastically supported his peace initia¬ 
tive. This is an especially bad time for 
him to risk a drop in popularity; after his 
country's students return to their campus¬ 
es next month, leftist radicals and Islam¬ 
ic fanatics are expected to try to launch a 
campaign of public disorder, 
j With the negotiators under such con¬ 


straints AttS the proUeilu coafttmUng 
them so difficult, is there much chance of 
Camp David succeeding? The answer to 
a large extent depends on the definition 
of success. 

A great success, in the opinion of U.S. 
officials, would be for Begin and Sadat to 
agree on a set of principles outlining: 1) a 
settlement of the territorial issues of Si¬ 
nai, Gaza and the West Bank and 2) sat¬ 
isfactory security arrangements for Isra¬ 
el. Serious problems, of course, would still 
remain to be resolved. But having the set 
of principles agreed on would greatly aid 
Sadat in persuading Jordan’s King Hus¬ 
sein and eventually Syria's President 
Assad to join the negotiating process. As 
much as U.S experts would like to see 
Camp David achieve this kind of success, 
they feel that there is little chance of it. 

Similarly, there is only a slight chance, 
in the opinion of U.S. officials, of a cat¬ 
astrophic failure—a personal blowup, for 
example, with Sadat and Begin yelling at 
each other. Nearly as bad would be ad¬ 
amant Egyptian and Israeli refusals to 
consider any compromises: that could well 
lead to a rapid collaiise of the talks and ad¬ 
journment after only a day or two. 

The most hkely outcome, in the view 
of these U.S. experts, would be substan¬ 
tial clarification of several key issues: 1) 
the degree of autonomy the residents of 
the West Bank and Gaza will have dur¬ 
ing the five-year transition period; 2) the 
rights of the We.st Bank Palestinians af- 



ter the tnuuitidfi; 3) pravuimu for IttaHll - 
security forcos inside the West Bank and 
Gaza; and 4) the next steps in the nego¬ 
tiations. This would be considered a sat* 
isfitetory success. If the participants, how* 
ever, accomplish no more than agreeing 
to continue peace talks at a later date, 
high-level Administratiim officials believe 
the summit will have been a disappoint¬ 
ment. The Egyptians agree. 

A summit failure, of course, could cre¬ 
ate infinitely more serious problems. For 
one thing, a deadlock at Camp David 
would probably have a profound effoct on 
Sadat. Most observers in Egypt think he 
would cancel the 197S Sinai Disengage¬ 
ment Agreement. This could start a po¬ 
tentially disastrous chain of events. It 
might mean, for example, that the U.N. 
peace-keeping force and the U.S. obser¬ 
vation mission would have to pack up and 
leave. Israel would probably respond by 
moving its forces into the vacated areas 
and reoccupying the Sinai's strategic 
Mitia and Giddi passes. The Israelis 
might even push as far as the Suez Ca¬ 
nal. Hostilities, in some form, would be al¬ 
most certain. If that led to another Arab 
oil embargo, the result would be econom¬ 
ic catastrophe in the West. 

Even if there is no new war and no 
new embargo, however, a major failure 
at Camp David would discredit moder¬ 
ation and encourage radicalism to spread 
in the Middle East. Moscow would have ! 
a new opportunity to increase its influ¬ 
ence in this vital region. 

Such grim predictions, according to 
some experts, are unwarranted. Counsels 
Sisco; “I've seen too many last chances 
over the years. Failure at Camp David 
would bring bad fallout, but I don't think 
that it would necessarily mean war. Both 
sides already have too high a stake in 
avoiding it.’' 

Correct as this may be. it is undeni¬ 
able that the situation in the Middle East 
will be much worse after a failed summit 
than before it. This is the great risk in con¬ 
vening the conclave without preparing for 
it in the meticulous manner of tradition¬ 
al diplomacy. The potential benefit, by 
contrast, is that Camp David could turn 
into a laboratory in which the Begin- 
Carter-Sadat chemistry really works, and 
the long-delayed movement toward a 
Middle East peace is restored. ■ 
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The Presidency/Hugh Sidey 

A Need for Some Privacy 

I n the first hoiiis that President Carter was back at his White House desk 
from 111 Western retreat, he was briefed on the legislative tangles his natural 
gas bill hau encountered At least two or three times, a faraway look came into his 
eyes and he chuckled, "f wish that 1 was back on the Salmon River." 

Indeed. his i afting adventure down the Salmon was perhaps the farthest with¬ 
drawal from the piesidency, both physically and emotionally, that has been man¬ 
aged by any recent Chief Executive Tt is true that Secret Service agents with 
their guns and radios were near by in other rafts. But their security para¬ 
phernalia were covered with outdoor garb, and even television cameras and rc- 
ixirters wcie banished from the immediate scene. For a few hours at a time 
then, the President heard only the rush of clear water, the muffled voices of fam¬ 
ily and friends, and the quiet language of trees and animals in a wilderness. 
Said Hamilton Jordan- "A man like President Carter, who has grown up close 
to the soil, gets a special peace of mind from being out of doors." 

Then came word that the natural gas compromise was in trouble and Car¬ 
ter had better come home two days 
I early There is a certain sadness 
in this. A President ought to be able 
; to remove himself from public con- 
5 tact for two weeks, particularly to 
" get away from Washington, which 
is just terrible in August and Sep¬ 
tember ("I consider it as a trying 
experiment for a person from the 
mountains to pass the two bilious 
months on the tide-water," wrote 
a new President, Thomas Jeffer¬ 
son, in 1801 "I have not done it 
these 40 years, and nothing should 
induce me to do it ") But today's 
politicians who want to sneak off 
now and then for some solitude 
also want the public and the press 
to be on hand for moments of pro¬ 
grammed casiialness The two purposes collide. 

Yet one wonders if all this high drama—the proclaimed need for instant com¬ 
munication to the world, the imperative of being on the bridge of the ship of state 
--is really that necessary Carter, like other Presidents, both loves it and at 
times grows weary of it He still frustrates his staff a little by adding appoint¬ 
ments to his schedules even while trying to find additional moments of solitude. 
His early morning starts in the Oval Office (6:30 a m. these days) are as much 
for the quiet of the hour as for extra time “1 don't have to get here that early," 
he told a friend. “I like to get up and come over here to be by myself." The spe¬ 
cial joy of Camp David is that in a little corner of the patio of Aspen Lodge the 
rest of the world can he held off for a few hours Servants do not intrude. Secu¬ 
rity men are at a distance because the camp's access 'is tightly guarded 

The amount of White House intrigue and energy it takes to preserve even 
these moments is increasing Nobody can even tabulate the requests from pol¬ 
iticians. legislators, friends and special interests There are 1,620 accredited 
White House correspondents, photographers and technicians constantly bat¬ 
tering the doors While the First Family has almost total privacy on the second 
floor of the mansion, once Cat ter goes out on the Truman balcony, tourists 
train their binoculars on him from in front of the south lawn. On these heavy tour¬ 
ist days at the White House (1.5 million visitors a year now), the corridors are 
so jammed that Rosalynn Carter, to get to her East Wing office undetected, 
must either walk outside on the drive or go to the ba.sement and make her way 
through the mechanical rooms and up the back stairs. 

There may be no satisfactory answer on a President's privacy But at least a 
few people are beginning to wonder if we would not all be better off if there 
were some way to have the Federal Government pause, particularly in times 
like these when there is no great national upheaval. 

Jefferson might have found a way. In that same 1801 letter in which he an- 
.swered critics about his absences from Washington, he noted that George Wash¬ 
ington had set the example by taking August and September off. “Grumble 
who will." he said. “1 will never pass those two months on tide-water.” 
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The Only 
Abomination 
In To wn _ 

That s the endless gas battle 

gi| never thought." said Senator Russell 
I Long, in an appropriate tone of dis¬ 
belief. "the conferees could take a House 
bill favored by the consumers, and a Sen-, 
ate bill favored by the producers, and 
work out a fiasco opposed by both But 
they have clearly succeeded in doing so." 

The object of Long's contempt and 
ridicule was the celebrated “compromise" 
on deregulation of natural gas, which 
emerged from a Senate-House committee 
three weeks ago and seemed to herald the 
passage of Carter's long-stalled energy 
bill. That, in turn, .seemed to permit Car¬ 
ter to take off for a vacation in the Rock¬ 
ies. But the compromise, which would in¬ 
crease the price of most natural gas by 
15% immediately and then continue rais¬ 
ing prices each year until controls end in 
1985, has many enemies. Consumer 
groups oppose the price increases as ex¬ 
cessive, while the gas industry wants imi 
mediate deregulation to stimulate new 
production Indeed, the compromise had 
scarcely been issued before it was de¬ 
nounced by a collection of 18 Senators 
ranging from the liberal Ted Kennedy of 
Massachusetts to the conservative John 
Tower of Texas Said Ohio’s Howard 
Metzenbaum. a leader in the fight against 
gas deregulation- "It's really an amazing 
coalition we have put together " 

T he prospect of such a major Admin¬ 
istration program going to its diiom 
prompted Carter to cut short his vaca¬ 
tion by two days and hurry back to the 
White House for some intense lobbying. 
He summoned a group of eleven Gover¬ 
nors and warned them that the energy 
package must pass "The entire world." 
he said, "is looking at our Government 
to see whether we have the national will 
to deal with this difficult challenge. If this 
legislation is not enacted, it will have a 
devastating effect on our national image, 
the value of the dollar, our balance of 
trade and inflation.” The Governors were 
impressed Said Julian Carroll of Ken¬ 
tucky, new chairman of the Governors' 
conference: "It would be catastrophic if 
this energy bill did not pass," 

That same afternoon. Carter called a 
conclave of 125 business leaders from 
around the nation, gave them a similar 
warning, and asked them to lobby Con¬ 
gress. The businessmen generally support¬ 
ed him but without glowing enthusiasm. 
Said R.P. Simmons of Allegheny Ludlum 
Steel; 'The bill may be an abomination, 
but it's the only abomination in town.” 

The key battle now lies in the Senate, 


isekpect^to. 








j this week. Here, powerful opposition forc- 
I es include Senator Long of gas-produc- 
I ing Louisiana, who argues that the Ad- 
I ministration plan would “tie up producers 
I and investors in a morass of endless pa- 
j perwork, hearings, litigation and bureau- 
I cratic red tape." 

j Apart from the merits of the issue, a 
I number of Senators were irritated by the 
j Administration’s tactics in getting the 
1 compromise approved. Specifically. Sen- 
i ator James McClure, an Idaho Repub- 
{ lican, signed the conference report only 
after Energy Secretary James Schlesinger 
! promised him that the Administration 
j would support a $ I 5 billion appropriation 
j for the development of a fast breeder re- 
I actor on which most of the research would 
I be done in Idaho. That deal angered Ten- 
I nessec Senators Howard Baker and James 
I .Sasser, who support the Clinch River 
’ breeder reactor in their state—a project 
1 Carter has opposed Oregon’s Mark Hat- 
j field and Arkansas' Dale Bumpers, who 
I opixise any breeder reactor at all, were 
I also soured by the arrangement with Mc¬ 
Clure. Schlesinger. however, dismissed 
Senate criticisms of the bill as "twaddle" 
and predicted that the Administration 
i would get the support of enough of some 
I 30 undecided Senators to pass it. 
i But the gas bill is not the President's 
! only concern on Capitol Hill as Congress 
I gets back from its Labor Day recess. The 
I House this week will vote on whether to 
i override his veto of the military autho- 
I rixation bill. His civil service reform leg- 
: islation also faces House floor action. By 
I most counts, Carter should win both tests, 
j but he cannot take that for granted. Iron¬ 
ically. he is also supporting a bill that 
I would require court approval of any wire¬ 
tapping done for national security rea¬ 
sons, but it is under heavy fire from con¬ 
servatives. who feel that the Executive 
Branch should be free to wiretap in 
such cases without asking a judge for 
permission. 

In the Senate, the Finance Committee 
will begin this week to mark up its ver- 
iioa of the House-passed tax 1^. Once j 


again Carter has to deal with opposition 
from Committee Chairman Long, who 
is expected to push for a larger tax cut 
than the $16 3 billion approved by the 
House and may try to reduce the max¬ 
imum 35% capital gams tax rate in the 
bill to 21% The President has warned 
that if the changes are too drastic, or 
too much in favor of the rich, he will 
react with the ultimate weapon at his 
command a veto ■ 

Strike Off 


Postmen stay at work—fornow 

J ust eight hours before a threatened na¬ 
tionwide postal strike was to begin last 
week, neither side showed any sign of 
budging Postmaster General William F 
Bolger adamantly lefused to go back to 
the bargaining table Three postal unions 
were just as insistent on reopening ne¬ 
gotiations after their members had voted 
to reject a contract calling for a 19 5%. 
pay increase over three years. 

Then U.S. Mediation Director Wayne 
Horvit/ came to the rescue with a for¬ 
mula acceptable to both sides. Talks 
would resume for 15 days under a new me¬ 
diator. James J Healy, professor of in¬ 
dustrial relations at the Harvard Business 
School. But this concession to the unions 
would be balanced by one for the Postal 
Service' if agreement was not reached 
within that time. Healy could impose an 
arbitrated settlement Explained Horvit/ 
with studied ambiguity "It will be a form 
of a negoliated-mediated settlement." 

The plan gave everyone a badly need¬ 
ed respite until the new deadline Sept 
16. "Horvit/ did a fantastic job. " ex¬ 
ulted a White House aide. Happiest of 
all were the two postal union leaders 
who had strict instructions from their 
members to call a strike—even though 
postal strikes are illegal—if the Postal 
Service did noit resume talks. Said J. Jo¬ 
seph Vacca, president of the National 
Association of Letter Carriers. ‘T can 


! breathe again for the first time in a 

Fifteen days may or may not be 
enough time to resolve the tangled issues. 
Desperately trying to control inflation, the 
Carter Administration cannot afford to 
enlarge the average 6 5%-a-ycar pay 
boost: doing so would make it that much 
harder to restrain subsequent labor de¬ 
mands Beyond that, the Postal Service, 
which is i-unning a $700 million annual 
deficit, IS threatened by growing compe¬ 
tition from pnvate carriers. If it has to 
raise the price of stamps, it will lose still 
more customers. Noted a participant in 
the talks. "The Postal Service did not need 
any importuning from the White House 
to stand firm on the wage package " 

Pcisial workers, on the other hand, ar¬ 
gue that the proffered increase lags be¬ 
hind the rate of inflation, which is ex¬ 
pected to be about 8% this year. 
Moreover, they contend that their pro¬ 
ductivity has risen 7.2v;> this year. What 
this argument ignores is that postal work¬ 
ers already average close to $16,000 a 
year, which is 50'<■ more than the mean 
for all U.S non farm workers. 

T he Postal .Service wants to increase 
productivity further by eliminating more 
workers As part of the agreement to re¬ 
sume bargaining, Bolger insisted on re¬ 
opening discussion of the no-layoff clause 
in the contract Facing tough re-election 
battles this fall. Vacca and Emmet 
Andrews, president of the American 
Postal Workers Union, cannot easily 
agree to weakening the provision But 
as one union leader admits, "it's a whole 
new game " 

Much depends on the skill of Medi¬ 
ator Healy. 62. who has been settling labor 
disputes, especially in the railroad and 
maritime industries, since 1945. “He is 
one of the two or three best in the coun¬ 
try for this kind of work," says Horvitz. 
Under the unusual bargaining agreement, 
Healy has considerable room for maneu¬ 
ver. Both sides will have to be wary of re¬ 
jecting proposals for fear that the final 
binding arbitration might be worse ■ 










Biggest Scandal 


New revelations at the GSA 

H is eyes arc baggy from lack of sleep, 
and his speech has quickened and be¬ 
come more salty Last v^eek. after 100 hec¬ 
tic days as special counsel for the Gov¬ 
ernment Services Administration, former 
Federal Prosecutor Vincent Alto declared 
that the web of GSA mismanagement, em¬ 
ployee theft and kickbacks from private 
contractors he has begun to uncover could 
well turn out to be "the biggest money 
scandal in the history of the Federal 
Government ' 

Under Alto's prodding, the investiga¬ 
tion of the GSA, which employs 35,000 and 
spends S5 billion annually as the renter, 
builder and purchasing agent fur the Fed¬ 
eral Government, has spread to grand ju¬ 
ries and U S. Attorneys throughout the 
country. Investigators in Fort Worth, Dal¬ 
las and El Paso documented S100,000 
worth of fraudulent gsa overpayments af¬ 
ter just two weeks of auditing last month. 
In Bayonne, N.J.. investigators have dis¬ 
covert a construction contract that was 
first awarded to an extremely low bidder 
for just over $1 million and then was 
upped substantially in a suspicious change 
of project plans In Chicago, a ring of 
thieves looted the gsa of furniture and of¬ 
fice equipment. In New Orleans, the in¬ 
vestigation centers on a scheme of mul¬ 
tiple payments for building-repair and 
maintenance work never performed, a 
rip-off similar to one that has been un¬ 
covered in Denver. In Honolulu, SI8S.000 
worth of inventory is missing from a gsa 
self-service store. 

Much of the corruption has emerged 
in GSA’s Region 3, which includes the Dis¬ 
trict of Columbia. Maryland, Pennsylva¬ 
nia, Virginia, West Virginia and Delaware 
—an area that accounts for 44% of gsa 
purchasing. Last week GSA Administrator 
Jay Solomon announced that 50 indict¬ 
ments are expected in a matter of weeks, 
most of them involving fraud in the re¬ 
pair and maintenance of federal buildings 
in Region 3. Eventually, more than 500 in¬ 
dictments are expected nationally. 

Aside from outright illegality, the GSA, 
long a haven for lackluster patronage em¬ 
ployees, suffers from inefficiency and 
careless shopping habits. Notes one Gov¬ 
ernment insider. "The gsa operates on 
a service concept-if you don’t like your 
wooden desk, they'll get you a marble 
one. Who cares? Nobody has to pay." 
The Washington Post revealed that the 
OSA was paying $56.50 for a General Elec¬ 
tric cassette tape recorder that was on 
sale to the public for $46.90 at a Wash¬ 
ington discount retailer. The GSA also 
paid $20.70 for a Texas Instruments pock¬ 
et calculator that was priced at $14.90 
at a discount store. 

Bureaucracy, too. has caused prob¬ 
lems. Recalls Walter Kallaur. 33, a Har- 
vard^educated £nancial whiz who served 
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as the eSA’s Assistant Administrator be¬ 
fore Solomon named him last month as 
the new chief of Region 3: "A directive 
went out that federal buildings should be 
located in downtown areas as part of the 
Administration’s urban policy. We actu¬ 
ally had to stop a plan to move a boat-re¬ 
pair shop from the waterfront to the 
downtown area and have the boats cart¬ 
ed to the new location.” 

In a move to encourage internal hon¬ 
esty, Administrator Solomon last week 


publicly reinstated four whistle-blowing 
employees who had been dismissed or de¬ 
moted for attempting to publicize OSA 
wrongdoing. Solomon also is adding 75 
auditors and 45 investigators to the OSA 
payroll. Says Florida Senator^ Lawton 
Chiles: “If stimeone had been reading the 
internal reports, they would have known 
what was going on.” Chiles' Senate sub¬ 
committee on federal spending practices 
has scheduled hearings into the gsa mess 
for later this month. ■ 





Marla PttcMord and Hawthorne’s Hester Pryraie: bearing the shame and humiliation 


The Scarlet A 


“Ifelt like dying " 

I t looked like a morality play, not a 
criminal tnal. The sobbing 22-year-old 
defendant resembled Nathaniel Haw¬ 
thorne’s Hester Prynne, who, as Defense 
Attorney Flora Stuart reminded the jury, 
"had to wear the letter A and bear the 
shame and humiliation.” This trial, how¬ 
ever, took place last week in Bowling 
Green. Ky., and the A stood not for adul¬ 
tery but for abortion. Under an obscure 
state statute that allows only licensed phy¬ 
sicians to perform abortions after the first 
trimester, Maria Pitchford was prosecuted 
for performing an abortion on herself 
during the 24th week of pregnancy. The 
penalty, ten to 20 years in jail. 

It was the first trial that anyone could 
remember in which a woman had been 
prosecuted for self-abortion. And the case 
was symptomatic of the confusion that has 
develops over the widely differing abor¬ 
tion laws that have been enacted by states 
and localities in the past few years. Ken¬ 
tucky law is particularly tricky; the state 
permits abortions to be performed dur¬ 
ing the second trimester but after 18 
weeks it is virtually impossible to get any¬ 
one to perform the operation. 

Pitchford’s story is sad and scarcely 
unfamiliar. She and her boyfirieod. 


Dwight Mundy, 26, both students at West¬ 
ern Kentucky University in Bowling 
Green, were talking about getting mar¬ 
ried. But Pitchford was afraid to tell 
Mundy she was pregnant. When she did 
he told her he did not want the child. On 
June 8 they traveled to Louisville to find 
a clinic that would perform an abortion. 
None would handle a pregnancy beyond 
18 weeks. In the bathroom of their hotel 
room, Pitchford inserted a six-inch knit¬ 
ting needle into her uterus. “1 just wasn’t 
thmking rationally,’’ she recalled later. ”1 
felt like dying.” 

Back in Bowling Green, she devel¬ 
oped a 101° fever and had to enter a hos¬ 
pital. After her doctor gave her a labor- 
inducing drug. Pitchford delivered a still¬ 
born fetus—and the knitting needle. The 
nurse called the coroner, the coroner 
called the police, and the police called the 
commonwealth attorney, Morris Lowe. 

Lowe felt dutybound to bnng charg¬ 
es, even though the 1974 statute mandat¬ 
ing care by physicians had been passed 
primarily to protect women from quacks. 
Obstetrician Nicholas Kafoglis, who 
served as a state representative when the 
general assembly passed the law, testified 
at Pitchford’s trial, ”I think this was no 
crime; it was very ppor judgment.” 

The jury of eight men and four wom¬ 
en agreed. On the first ballot, it voted ac¬ 
quittal by reason of inunity. Even the 
eaoeectitoraeemedreheved., , y,- 








Americana 


The War Is Over 

In Chicago's Grant Park last week, a 
decade after the riots at the 1%8 Dem¬ 
ocratic Convention, a group of latter-day 
■yippies shouted the old battle cry. "The 
wh(ie world is watching'" But hardly any¬ 
one was. Then the Yippies went march¬ 
ing through the streets, and the friendly 
police even provided two motorcyclists to 
clear the way. They sat in a busy inter¬ 
section, chanting. "The streets belong to 
the people!" But when a few cops finally 
told them to move on. they meekly com¬ 
plied. They smoked pot and slept in the 
park, but their main complaint to the 
bored police was. ‘‘How come we re not 
getting busted?" 

A crowd of up to 50,000 had been fore¬ 
cast for the Tenth Annual Festival of 
Life; only some 150 came. "Who was here 
in 1968?" one speaker asked. About four 



hands went up Complained Waitress Ja¬ 
net Dezutter. 36, who had carried a voi t 
PIG IN '68 banner in the good old days- 
“I felt like a grandmother among them. 
Times have changed. The war is over." 
Activist Dave Dellinger made a short 
speech. "Who's Dave Dellinger? " some¬ 
one asked. After his speech. Dellinger re¬ 
tired to a near North Side loft for a wine- 
and-cheese party for tenth anniversary 
survivors. 


When Rumor Speaks 

Open your ears, for which of you will stop 
The vent of hearing when loud Rumor 
speaks? 

-Shakespeare, Henry IV Part 2 

Somebody told somebody that Mabel 
Sheehan, 72. who lives alone with her 
sheep dog in a working-class district of 
Philadelphia, had bought a car for a 
friend. Somebody else heard that she had 
paid for several trips to Puerto Rico for 
other friends. None of this was true, po¬ 
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lice said later, but people in the neigh¬ 
borhood began estimating how much 
money she might have stashed away in 
her modest row house. Someone gues.sed 
$35,000. Someone guessed more. There 
was even talk of a hoard of $45 million. 
None of this was true either—her only in¬ 
come is her monthly $247 Social Security 
check, and her only saving consists of a 
prepaid burial—but when the rumors 
started spreading last week, a crowd of 
300 curiiwity seekers gathered in front of 
her house. So did 100 police, on horses 
and in riot gear, assigned to protect the 
house from vandalism. Said one skeptical 
youth: "If there is no money in there, why 
are all these police guarding the house?" 
By this time, Sheehan had fled to a con¬ 
vent for safety. It uvik police a full day of 
persuasion, plus 19 arrests, to convince 
the crowd that the whole situation was 
much ado about nothing 


Snowed 

Where are the snowplows of yester¬ 
year'' Back in 1956. the Nebraska town 
of Sidney (fK>p 6,300) spent $50 to buy a 
used Civil Defense truck (1936 vintage), 
and put a plowing blade on it to clear the 
town airport of snow. Last fall, when City 
Manager Merle Strouse decided that the 
old plow had reached "the last of its days," 
he investigated new snowplows and found 
that they cost $25,000. more than twice 
the $9,800 that the town wanted to pay. 
He asked the Federal Aviation Admin¬ 
istration to help out The r AA decided that 
the town really needed a bigger snowplow 
—for $83,000. fn addition, the agency de¬ 
creed. in order to have a new snowplow 
there must be an approved airport layout 


Dynamite MIxup 

“A breakdown in communications" is 
what officials like to call such situations. 
Idiocy is perhaps more accurate. 

St. Louis airport Police Officere John 
Clouse and Ed Philippe set out one day 
last week to train and test two of the dogs 
that the airport uses to help provide secu¬ 
rity against hijackers and terrorists. Two 
sticks of dynamite without detonators 
would be placed in a car and the dogs 
would be turned loose to find them. The 
police chose a passenger car at random in 
the airport’s parking lot. hid the dynamite 
under the bumper, and after warning 
parking-lot personnel, took the dogs to an¬ 
other part of the airport to begin the 
search. While the dogs were searching, 
one of the parking attendants, who did not 
hear about the training run. returned the 
car to Its ownen>—an unsuspecting elder¬ 
ly couple, who promptly drove off. 

The dynamite is not dangerous, po¬ 
lice insisted, but they alerted patrols on 
highways around St Louis to search for 
the potentially explosive car They made 
more than 200 phone calls to those who 
flew into the airport that night, but all in 
vain. Until the elderly couple discovered 
their plight while watching television. Ca¬ 
nine Commander Lieut. John Reeg had 
only the traditional explanation, the one 
about communications. 


plan, costing $25,000. and a snowplow 
building, costing $106,000 

The city balked It did not really mind 
the federal largesse, but it mmded the fact 
(hat the federals wanted the town to 
pay I0‘5{, which by now would amount 
to $21,000, almost as much as the orig¬ 
inal new snowplow that had seemed ttx) 
expensive. So the town asked if it could 
simply scrap the construction of the snow¬ 
plow building No. said the feds, if it did 
not have a construction project, it did not 
qualify for most ( aa grants 

Sidney officials have now issued an ul¬ 
timatum- they will contribute $9,800 and 
no more. The federal authorities are con¬ 
sidering their answer In the meantime, 
that 1936 truck may not have seen its last 
days after all 


















Complete with Miss Caiifomla crown and smile, Christine Acton stands for a snapshot by Elsa Clark, a friend and fellow flautist 


American Scene 


In California: Practicing “Swimsuit” for Atlantic City 

O n the Betamax a replay of her first tri- | group is to help Christine acquire what the ated by any standard, adamant that the 
umph unwinds m glorious techni- | judges'guide describes as "the necessary public perceive her as a "woman who can 
color. The camera Axrms in on pink fin- beauty and wholesomeness to appeal to lakecareofhcrself. 'When a reporter asks 
gemails fluttering near pale skin as her the American public." The variables con- for her vital statistics, she looks him 
face crumples with joy and disbelief The sidered include talent, hair, makeup, square in the eye and says, "1 don't know 
weepy, departing queen struggles to fix the gowns, poise and walk, and conversation I don't even know how much I weigh." 
crown on her successor's head As a re- The Betamax affirms that where talent is But she slips into the word “girls" when 
corded chorus serenades. ".She's a miracle, concerned. Christine should have the con- lapsing into pageant talk. Anti she will not 
she could be Miss America... the one that test pretty well sewed up. Her rendering of comment on the Kqual Rights Amend- 
wc ado-o-o-re," the winner grips her seep- Bartok's Hunnanan Peasant Songs on the menl because, she says, she does not feel 
ter and hurtles toward the runway at the flute is professional, pure and austere well enough informed 
Santa Cru/ C'ivic Auditorium when compared with the frothier offerings 

All that happened back on June 24. ofother contestants. But in many ways she *nd so the training goes through weeks 
Watching it again only a week before she is like a whole new breed of Miss Amenca /%of sometimes tearful .self-improve- 
will have to knock em dead at the final ; aspirants, far from a beauty-queen type ment and self-display There are trips to 
contest in Atlantic City. Christine Louise Tall and girl-next-door pretty, she is a Palo Alto to work with her orchestrator 
Acton has to laugh But nervously She is pale brunette who in no way resembles the Hairdresser John Betiiol works over her 
23. On June 24 she struck a bargain with blonde, golden-bron/ed California beau- for hours, striving for that perfect balance 
theMiss America Pageant system. She ac- ties of imagination. Says a friend: "She'd between wholesomcncss and sophistica- 
cepted a job as Miss California, 1978 She look ridiculous beside a surfboard." She tion He coaxes Christine's permed frizz 
knew it would take up most of her time, hates makeup and the whole virginal into a Cojwo-manc of curls, daubing her 
piatience. energy and privacy for a whole cult of the body beautiful that underlies face with goo and powder. Sneaking a 
year. In return for a chunk of the $1 mil- Miss Amenca peek in the mirror, she is aghast. Her 

lion plus in scholarship money given by Christine is long past her "hippie mouth is caked in red sludge, 'it should 
Gillette, Kellogg, Campbell Soup and oth- stage " At the University of Redlands, have blood dripping from it, " she jokes, 
ercompanies.she would dutifully work for where she studied history and music, she The photogtapher is unimpressed. What 
the greater glory of the Golden State as a was rushed by a sorority that plundered Christine hales most is the fiike eyelashes, 
.sublime slice of American Pie fraternity houses for jockey shorts. But she Classes in San Francisco's House of 

And here she IS with three members of ducked the sisterhood in favor of serious Charm are scheduled. An eye makeup 

Caltfomia's Miss America or Bust Com- music and a semester studying in Salz- coach strokes a ghoulish green nng 

mittce: Charles Grebmeier. 37, Cindy burg She frankly sees the exposure of around the candidate's left eye. Christine 

Walker. 42. and Charlotte Randolph. 55 Miss America as a means of deliverance tries to match it on the right one. Only 

Christine is the pnxluct The other three from the grueling jobs that helped her nowana then does she rebel, "I got so mad 

are packagers. All four watch the rerun work her way through school. "I want to at my eyelashes yesterday." she declares, 

exactly the way football teams watch be with a major symphony," Christine de- "I flushed them down the toilet." 

movies of last week's game, to note mis- dares ‘Cocktail waitressing isn't going to There is also runway walking. Chris- 

takes. to improve performance Says get me there." line’s arms must not swing too much, a 

Christine when the film is over: "It’s a Ever since the women's movement be- habit acquired ‘‘from all those years 
good thing I'm getting a new talent gown gan sneering at Miss America, the pag- playing flute in high school marching 
That one is too tight in the rear end." eant has been nervous, tiding to keep tra- bands." The judges, she learns, may frown 

■‘We don't want to make her over,” ditionalists content while courting the on her droopy right shoulder. At J.C. Pen- 
Cindy, executive director of Miss Califor- interest of modem young women. Some ney’s, Christine makes for the ^fessing 
nia. observes. But the relentless aim of the ambiguity is inevitable. Christine is liber-' room with a shaky gmea gowa> 





CiUiti^le^r « MGoiid oj^lon, her ex- 
pfwion unceiiain, one arm modestly 
shielding the bodice. “My mom used to 
buy me Ih^ that were too big," she 
mourns. “$he said I’d grow into them. 


I didn’t” 

That would once have been a prob¬ 
lem. But now the Miss America Pageant, 
Inc., officially discourages a va-va-va- 
voom image. The long strut past the judg¬ 
es in abbreviated beach costume is primly 
referred to as “swimsuit.” But it still 
counts for one-sixth of the total points in 
the contest. And Christine wiU still have 
to put on a highly structured coral-hued 
number and parade in high heels before a 
fully clothed audience and a panel of judg¬ 
es. “I always said I’d never do it," she ad¬ 
mits, “but it’s really no big deal.” 

Slender and firm at 5 ft. 7 in., she has 
no worries about bowlegs or “fanny over¬ 
hang,” the bane of many bathing beauties 
past. In fact, quite another sort of disaster 
threatens. She does not eat. She cannot 
sleep. And she loses a crucial 1 5 lbs. What 
to do? More sleep is Charlotte’s prescrip¬ 
tion. But the answer to Christine’s prob¬ 
lem lies in another notorious nemesis of 
Miss America girls, her love life. Then she 
gets a few long and understanding letters 
from her boyfriend, a second-year man at 
U.S.C. Medical School whose support of 
her Miss America effort is important to 
Christine. Miracle. She eats. She begins to 
look more like Miss California again. 


B y now Charles has headed off for At¬ 
lantic City, where he will harness his 
zeal by acting as associate producer of the 
Miss America Pageant. An interior de¬ 
signer by profession, he is one of 250,000 
people who work hard for the system each 
year without pay. "Just say the pageant 
is my golf game,” explains Charles when 
asked why he does it. From Atlantic City, 
too, comes intriguing word about some of 
the other contestants. Miss Mississippi. 
Christine learns, was a iwirler in her band 
at “Ole Miss” and a fraternity sweetheart, 
and is the proud owner of a poodle named 
Po-Co who is her jogging mate. 

Wardrobe has all been laid out and la¬ 
beled for each step she takes in Atlantic 
City. Christine has chosen to play not only 
the fiartok but also John Philip Sousa’s 
Stars and Stripes Forever on the piccolo. 
’Bartok and Sousa would roll in their 
graves,” Christine grins. But she wants to 
play the piccolo on TV in hopes of win¬ 
ning a piccolo seat with a symphony. 

Half of America may writhe at the 
very mention of Miss America. But Chris¬ 
tine knows that the other half will be 
watching her on TV that night, pleased 
by a familiar drama with its comforting 
suggestion, not entirely buried in unspo¬ 
ken sex and overt commerce, of a con¬ 
tinual cycle of nurturing, of youth pliable 
and respectful, learning something, at 
least, fixtm previous generations. The 
phone rings. It is Charles from Atlantic 
City. “Have you got your eyelashes on?" 
heatfta. —NmeyGrttHn 
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An extensive new 
stud^, conducted by 
an independent 
research company;* 
among Asia’s 
leadership communities, 
confirms once again that English 

is the lingua 
franca’ of 
government, 
business, publishing 
and scholarship. And, 
that an overwhelming ma¬ 
jority of this 
elite group 
reads TIME. 
Week after week. The inference 
is obvious. These people are 

the opinion- 
leaders and 
the decision makers. They shape or 
influence policies of government and 
VIamm industry. They fly overseas. 
I They purchase quality 

goods and 
services. 

W9Kcontinent of innumerable different 
languages, you can reach 
them in theirs. Simply 
m by advertising in TIME. 


‘Fuji National CHy Consulting Ltd In Indonesia, Korea, Malaysia, Taiwan and Thailand. 
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Economy & Business 


The Seven Sist ers Still R ute 

Five years after the crunch, most oil firms are as robust as ever 


There '.t no busmens like oil business. 

—C.C. Pocock, chairman of Shell 

A few years ago, such Ethel Merman- 
esque exuberance would have 
sounded strange coming from the 
chief of one of world oil’s fabled Seven Sis¬ 
ters—Exxon, Shell. Mobil, Texaco; Brit¬ 
ish Petroleum, Standard Oil of California 
and Gulf.* Though the sorocracy had 
ruled the intcinational oil trade since it 
began, the upheaval in the business that 
started with the Arab embargo of 1973 
threatened to end this reign. Flushed with 
their success in quintupling the price of 
petroleum, the OPtc countries were about 
to natkmali/.e their oilfields, which would 
strip the Sisters of ownership of much of 
their crude reserves Some governments 
talked aggressively of also muscling in on 
the companies' "downstream" refining 
and marketing operations In the consum¬ 
ing countries. meanwhile, the Sisters faced 
painful marketing adjustments brought 
on by high prices and. in the U S., a strong 
congressional drive to bust the oil majors 
into many smaller pieces Worst of all. 
the companies seemed trapped in an over- 
the-hill business; all sorts of ’ experts" 
were saying that world oil production 
would peak as soon as the early 1980s. 


'Ranked in order of 1977 revenues Shell is short¬ 
hand for the Royal Dutch Shell Croup, owned by 
two private companies. The Netherlands' Royal 
Dutch Petroleum tSIPic') and Britain’s "Shell" Trans- 
port & Trading (40'T 1. 


then start on an irreversible decline. 

Instead, five years after the energy cri¬ 
sis hit, the Sisters’ power seems unshak¬ 
en Politically their clout is reviving. Pres¬ 
ident Carter, who denounced Big Oil on 
TV only last fall, is now making an all- 
out efTort to sell natural gas legislation 
that would allow the companies to raise 
prices and profits. Economically, in the 
first three months of this year, the Sisters 
stild W/c of all the oil moving in world 
trade, about as large a proportion as ever 
Rising output from Alaska, the North Sea 
and the Ghlf of Mexico, where they dom¬ 
inate drilling, might even increase their 
ftiture share. The new production, com¬ 
bined with a slowdown in consumption, 
has put off the day when the world will 
start running out of oil to the 1990s, or 
the early 21st century. Far from being 
menaced by scarcity, the companies just 
now must cope with a global glut. 

Financially the picture is more mixed. 
World opinion tends to view them as a 
monolith, but the companies are quite in¬ 
dependent and sharply competitive with 
each other—-although they cooperate in 
all sorts of joint ventures. They have per¬ 
sonalities about as varied as those of seven 
real-life sisters, and their performance dif¬ 
fers too. Right now Texaco and Gulf are 
suffering through slumps that will be dif¬ 
ficult to reverse. Some of the other com¬ 
panies’ profits are being held down by a 
number of factors. Among them: lower 
sales in Europe and bookkeeping losses 


incurred by translating foreign-currency 
accounts into weakening dollars (if and 
when the dollar steadies, the Sisters’ prof¬ 
its will rise). 

Though all The Sisters’ sales are more 
than double those in the embargo year 
of 1973. when the cheap-oil era ended, 
only three of the companies earned more 
profit last year than they did then; Shell, 
Mobil and California Standard (SoCal). 
which markets under its Chevron Trade¬ 
mark. And none but SoCal has regained 
the peaks of 1974, when soaring prices 
gave them a one-shot windfall by rais¬ 
ing the value of petroleum they held in 
inventory. The later profits from price 
boosts have gone primarily to the OPEC 
nationalizers of the oil. But the com¬ 
panies have done a creditable job of main¬ 
taining earnings through what amounts 
to an oil revolution, and for some the out¬ 
look is so bright as to make Pocock's op¬ 
timism seem understated. Once they pass 
the point at which the rising returns 
from Alaska, the North Sea and the Gulf 
of Mexico outweigh the enormous sums 
they are still spending to expand there, 
the Sisters will probably confront an un¬ 
usual new problem for the 1980s: coping 
with a flood of profit so great that the 
men in charge literally will not know 
what to do with it. 

All of whichgunderscores the power 
and versatility that the Sister$ gain from 
sheer size. Different though they are, they 
ail—agau) like real sistera—diow a airpig 










family resemblance. They are all ver¬ 
tically integrated companies controlling 
the flow of oil from well through pipe¬ 
line and refinery to gasoline pump. All 
are multinationals; Shell operates in welt 
over 100 countries, Exxon nearly as many. 

The Sisters are all so enormous that 
their own executives find the figures 
mind-boggling. They fill seven of the elev¬ 
en top slots in the list of the world’s larg¬ 
est industrial companies; General Motors. 
IBM and Ford are the only U S. non-oil 
firms in their class. In size, the Sisters cas- 
i ily match many of the nations they deal 
i with. Exxon's assets ($38 billion) and 
I Shell’s sales ($39 billion last year) are 
about equal to the Italian nation^ budget. 

Soon after nationalization, the OPEC 
countries realized they could not com¬ 
pete against the Sisters’ global distribution 
networks; the prospects of Kuwaiti re¬ 
fineries in Rotterdam and Saudi gas sta¬ 
tions in Illinois evaporated quickly In¬ 
deed. those countries that had their 
national oil companies sell crude direct¬ 
ly to the world market were usually dis¬ 
appointed with the prices they got and 
the quantities they moved. So the OPEC 
countries have negotiated pacts under 
which the Sisters continue to pump the 
oil, for a fee, take a guaranteed share 
for themselves, and buy most of the rest 
at a fixed price. 

It is a cozy arrangement for both 
sides. The companies to a limited extent 
can shop around for crude, rather than 
being tied to the countries where they 
have wangled concessions. But they still 
get to sell the oil from those former con¬ 
cessions, and without having to put any 
money into new wells and pipelines. Case 
in point: Saudi Arabia, which has bought 
60% of Aramco from the firms that cre- 
> ated it 45 years ago. Exxon, Mobil, Tex¬ 
aco and sioCal. But the main result, as 
SoCal Chairman Harold J. Haynes de¬ 
scribes it, is that “capital investment will 
be supplied by the Saudis. We are re¬ 
lieved of that responsibility.” 

Best of all, the OPEC governments aF 


low the Sisters a reasonable profit. Last 
year the American partners in Aramco 
earned 27c per bbl on their share of its 
output (they earned 25c in 1971, when 
they owned all the oil). The Saudis of 
course pocketed much more, and they are 
so pleased with the arrai^ment that they 
have never bothered to sign an agreement 
negotiated in 1976 to buy out the remain¬ 
ing 40% of Aramco The companies are 
acting as if the agreement were in efliect. 
paying the Saudi government as much as 
it would get if it were sole owner; thus 
the Saudis receive all the benefits of 100%' 
control without having to put out money 
to complete the takeover. 

The Sisters nonetheless have stepped 
up their search for non-OPEC crude—and 
they had the money to invest large sums 
in Alaska and the North Sea, where a 
I drilling platform can cost as much as $1 
billion. Those investments are now pay¬ 
ing off, and meanwhile world oil con¬ 
sumption has slowed, partly because of a 
global decline in economic growth, part¬ 
ly because high prices have forced indus¬ 
try to conserve fuel. In the U.S.. energy 
consumption used to rise exactly as fast 
as gross national product, now it is rising 
only half as fast. 

T he resulting oversupply of petrole¬ 
um has given the Sisters many 
headaches, but it has helped them 
deal with a hostile postembargo political 
climate. Prices have stabilized, and pub¬ 
lic fury against the companies as alleged 
conspirators in a plot to create an arti¬ 
ficial shortage and drive up prices has sub¬ 
sided. Consequently, the steam has gone 
out of efforts to break up Big Oil. In 
Washington, hardly anything is heard 
today of moves to force the oil mqjors into 
either vertical divestiture (splitting pro¬ 
duction and refining from transportation 
and marketing) or horizontal divestiture 
(making them get out of other energy 
fields, such as coal and uranium). 

Still the Sisters have troubles. They 
must pay far more aiteutioa to market- 


From Mt Ml facbig page: fiuH ctMi fflbM in 
Kansas; Shell pipelliw In Oman; CaKfomia 
Standard explwation bi Alaska; Cxxonmiclear 
plant bi South Carolina; MobH rig In the Nordi 
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Wales; Texaco BA D facility In Taxae 


tng these days, since nationalizations have 
limited the opportunity for raising profits 
on crude production, and downsiremn 
profits are hard to come by in time of over¬ 
supply. In both Europe and the U.S., higth- 
pnced oil has led to a marketing revo¬ 
lution. Ail the companies are closing old 
gas stations and replacing them with few¬ 
er. bigger self-service units that pump 
more gas at a lower price but higher prof¬ 
it per gallon. Nonetheless, all the Sisters 
are reported to be losing money on Eu¬ 
ropean refining and marketing, and prof¬ 
its from chemical operations have been 
declining because of overcapacity and 
weak prices. The companies also are in¬ 
censed by a British move to raise the tax 
on North Sea profits from 45%. to 60%'. 

Ultimately, the Sisters are dealing in 
an exhaustible asset, though the day when 
the oil begins to run out has b^n de¬ 
layed. it will come. The companies pru¬ 
dently are putting huge sums into di¬ 
versification. They own far more coal than 
firms that sixxialize in coal mining, are 
active in uranium production and solar 
power research Exxon and Gulf are part¬ 
ners with Cities Service and the Cana¬ 
dian government in Syncrude, a company 
that will open a plant designed to squeeze 
oil at last from the famed Athabasca tar 
sands The sands, in northern Alberta, 
have long been known to contain gigan¬ 
tic amounts of petroleum, but up to now 
the cost of extracting it has not been jus¬ 
tified by the price. Some of the Sisters 
have moved heavily into metals, a field 
in which their geologists have consid¬ 
erable expertise. Shell produced and sold 
$1.2 billion worth of aluminum, copper, 
zinc and nickel last year, enough to rank j 
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‘ it among the top 100 firms on the FOR- 
TUNH SOO index even if it had no oil. 

Diversification should keep the Sev¬ 
en formidable for the foreseeable future, 
thoogh their individual fortunes vary 

EXXON, the world’s largest energy con¬ 
cern. suffered an 8C{ drop in profit last 
year, to $2.4 billion but only because the 
■ weakness of the dollar increased the num- 
.hCr of greeobaeks that will be needed to 
• pay off its foreign debts In the first half 
Of this year however, its net increased 
: 13%, to $ 1,4 billion, and the quarterly div¬ 
idend was raised lOe a share, to 8Se. 
Exxon is a prize example of strength be¬ 
getting strength It has bid top dollar on 
the choicest drilling leases around the 
world and has participated in all the ma¬ 
jor new finds, it has a 2S% interest in Alas¬ 
ka's Prudhtx! Bay fields, and a major stake 
in the North Sea. 

To guard against the day when the 
oil runs out, Exxon since 1970 has ac¬ 
quired coal reserves of more than 8 bil¬ 
lion tons, and now operates several mines. 
It is also pushing some ventures far re¬ 
moved from oil. For example, early this 
year it introduced Qyx. a computer- 
programmed typewriter designed to un¬ 
dersell word-processing IBM and Xerox 
machines One indication of Exxon’s 
strength, it plans a staggering $24 billion 
in capital expenditures over the next four 
years, to be financed just about entirely 
out of Its own cash, with little if any 
borrowing. 

SMELL, No. 2 in oil and the biggest busi 
ness of any kind based outside the U.S., in 
creased profits about 9% last year, to $2.3 
billion—almost as much as Exxon earned , 
on far greater sales. Of all the Sisters, Shell | 
seems best suited to benefit from the trend 
toward getting a larger share of profit 
from refining and marketing. The firm 
has long concentrated on those areas, to 
the point that outside the U S. it buys 
around 60% of its crude from other com 
panics. Says Shell’s European ccxrrdinator 
Jan Choufoer: ’’Adding value to bought 
crude is the name of our game." 

To that end. Shell has gone farther 
than any of the Sisters toward "whiten 
ing’’ its production—that is, squeezing 
more high-profit gasoline, kerosene and 
other light fuels out of each barrel of 
crude. It is also profiting handsomely from 
its 30% interest in the large natural-gas 
fields in The Netherlands. 

MOBIL seems to be doing just about ev 
erything right Us profits rose 7.5% last 
year, to just over SI billion, and another 
16% in the first half of 1978. Tradition 
ally strong in marketing, it has been 
leading the swing to self-service gas sta 
tions in both the U S. and Europe; in 
deed, it was the only Sister to earn a 
profit last year in the fiercely com 
petitive West German market. 

In addition. Mobil has 
strengthened its position as an oil 
and gas producer with major in¬ 
terests in the North Sea and 
Alaska, and has had incredible 


luck in the Golf of Mdkiibd.' last year h 
sank 28 wildcat wells there and struck 
oil in 14. a feat about equal to a baseball 
player hitting .425. Mobil has the most im¬ 
portant nonenergy businesses of all the 
Seven; in 1976 it completed a 100% take¬ 
over of Marcor, parent of Container Corp. 
of America and Montgomery Ward. Last 
year these subsidiaries earned $175 mil¬ 
lion, or 17.5% of Mobil’s profits. 

’TEXACO is currently a weak Sister. In 
1977 its profits rose 1%, to $931 million, 
but in the first half of this year they 
plunged 28%. Domestically, Texaco 
stayed far too long with its Louisiana 
oilfields, where output is now dropping 
sharply, and overseas it has put too 
much of its money into Indonesia, where 
new finds are inadcxiuate to replace the 
oil being lifted. It mis^ out on the choic¬ 
est North Sea tracts, and must now spend 
enormous sums to develop fields less 
promising than those tapped by others. 
It has been drilling wells in Alaska 
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but it has nbt yet 

The self-service marketing revolutioh 
caught Texaco with 40,000 U,S. gas sta¬ 
tions, many small and inefficient. Though 
it has reduced the number to 30,000, they 
stiil barely match the sales of Shell's 
18,000 stations. Texaco, which long boast¬ 
ed that it was the only company to sell 
gas in every state, is now pulling out of 
all or part of ten states. 

Much of the trouble traces to a con¬ 
servative management obsessed with se¬ 
crecy. It goes so far as to send the new 
employer of most technical people who 
leave Texaco a gratuitous letter demand¬ 
ing that the new boss not ask the em¬ 
ployee to divulge any confidential infor¬ 
mation. One bright spot; Texaco has been 
the first to turn up signs of oil and gas in 
the Baltimore Canyon. 

BRITISH PETROLEUM, 51% owned 
by its government, raisedjyperating prof¬ 
its 6% in 1977, but capital-gains taxes cut 
total net about 10%. to $531 million. In 
this year’s first quarter, its earnings fell 
44%. the probably temporary result of 
lower prices for North Sea crude and of 
marketing losses in Continental Europe. 
BP. which has total operating freedom 
from the politicians in Whitehall, has long ; 
emphasized crude production over mar- | 
keting. The company produces the 
‘blackest’’ barrel of oil in Europe—that* 
with the largest proportion of low-prof¬ 
it heavy fuel—and early this year 
closed its biggest refinery, in Rotter¬ 
dam, for two months because of poor 
sales. On the other hand, it has done | 
the best job of any Sister m exploiting ' 
new oil finds and cutting itself loose from 
OPEC. As late as 1970. according to Chair¬ 
man Sir David Steel, BP got 85% of its 
crude from OPEC countries; by 1985 the 
proportion will be down to 25%. 

BP is the main developer of the For 
ties Field, the richest in the North Sea 
and first to come into large-scale produc¬ 
tion. In Alaska, a BP-Standard Oil of 
Ohio partnership controls 50% of present 
output. BP took Sohio stock in return for 
the money it invested in Alaska, and now 
has a controlling 51% share of a com¬ 
pany that is a giant in its own right (1977 
results; profit of $181 million on revenues 
of $3.5 billion). 

SOCAL, one of the quietest Sisters. last 
year raised profits about 15%, to slightly 
over SI billion. This year its net dipped a 
bit less than 3% in the first half, partly be¬ 
cause of higher exploration expenses and 
lower earnings from Indonesia, where 
it is a 50-50 partner with Texaco in 
Caltex. SoCal pulled out of Libya when 
that country nationalized its oilfields, 
but still gets crude from Bahrain, Iran, 
Nigeria, Saudi Arabia (where it was 
the first to discover oil) and 
Venezuela. 

Domestically it increased explo¬ 
ration outlaya44% last year, to $232 
million, and found oil in Alaska, 
California, Wyomingand theOulf 
of Mexico. SoCal has also bouight 








conrtpihjB if wiil 4ta^t prtidueirig UWhiuta 
in Texas next year, is negoUaung to s^ 
I heat ifom geothermal wells in California, 
I and builds houses. 

GULF, the smallest of the Sisters, is as 
troubled as any except possibly Texaco. 
Last year profits dropped almost 8%, to 
S752 million, and in the first half of 1978 
they fell a further 14%. An overambitious 
investment program has left the compa¬ 
ny short of cash and turned up little oil 
to supplement reserves nationalized in 
Kuwait and Venezuela. Gulf has no on¬ 
shore stake in Alaska and little produc¬ 
tion so far in the North Sea. 

The company diversified loo widely 
too fast, and is now selling unprofitable 
real estate ventures, including the new 
town of Reston, Va., and a chain of trail¬ 
er parks. Its uranium production has 
brought it a huge headache: lawsuits that 
could cost it as much as SI billion (the 
company says no more than $300 mil¬ 
lion) arising out of its participation in a 
worldwide price-fixing cartel that Gulf 
said It was forced by the Canadian gov¬ 
ernment to join. Some help should come 
from the start of production next year at 
new North Sea fields, a big oil strike in 
North Dakota, and acquisition last year 
of Kewance Industries, a large chemical 
company. But Chairman Jerry McAfee 
does not expect to get the company turned 
around until he retires in 1981 


A s the difficulties of Gulf and Tex- 
,aco illustrate, nothing is ever cer- 
L tain about the oil business. How¬ 
ever. oil analysts expect that, barring 
world recession or some other jolt, the 
Sisters in general should reach a new 
peak of profitability in the years 1979- 
82 Most will be getting a simultaneous 
payoff from Alaska, the North Sea and 
the Gulf of Mexico Thereafter, they may 
have difficulty keeping to that level While 
there is always a chance of another gi¬ 
ant find, the prospect seems to be for deep¬ 
er and deeper drilling in more and more 
remote spirits to turn up less and less 
new oil 

Meanwhile, what to do with the 
money will be a problem. More will be 
invested in developing new kinds of 
energy—shale oil, solar power, coal gas¬ 
ification—but the Sisters expect utility- 
type regulation by governments that will 
hold down their return. There is still 
strong sentiment in Congress to limit, 
though not forbid, acquisitions in non¬ 
oil energy fields. Acquisitions of com¬ 
pletely unrelated businesses, like Mobil's 
link with Marcor, probably will be held 
back both by political opposition and by 
the feeling of most oil managements that 
they should stick to fields in which pe¬ 
troleum expertise is useful. One solution 
would be to sink money into development 
of all kinds of natural resources: potash, 
salt, sulfur, phosphates. Another would 
be simply to distribute more cash to stock- 
holdera In any case, it is a problem 
many other induMries wish they could 
foreipe,. ' ■ 


BTWO 

A tough call coming up for Carter on inflation 

A bittersweet flavor laced the econom- i plans would be 
1 C news last week. On the good side, public frustration 




1 C news last week. On the good side, 
the consumer price index, after racing 
ahead at an average annual rate of 10.8% 
in the three months ending in June, 
slowed down a lot m July, chiefly because 
of a drop in food prices. On an annual 
basis, the index rose only 6%, the small¬ 
est increase since December. Unemploy¬ 
ment also dipped, falling to 5.9% in Au¬ 
gust from 6.2% the month before. The 
bad news was that after months of steady 
improvement the nation's trade deficit in 
July came in at a scary $2.99 billion, near¬ 
ly double the $ 1.6 billion gap in June. 

Though the Administration has raised 
its inflation forecast for the full year from 
7.2%> to 8%. It maintains that the worst 
of the price surge is past. Yet President 
Carter is planning to take a tougher stand 
against rising prices, something that 
would go beyond his less than effective 



plans would be cumbersome but. as 
public frustration over inflation grows, 
some kind of tip seems more and more 
feasible. 

On the trade front, the most disqui*- 
eting asjiecl of the July deficit is that it 
occurred despite a drop of 4 5% in oil im- 
pons. Most of the increase in the deficit 
came from imports of automobiles, ma- 
cliinery and other gotxis Though the im¬ 
port flrxid is expected to ease off even¬ 
tually, this year’s trade deficit will 
probably hit a record $30 billion or more. 
The bad trade news sent gold prices up 
and all but kayoed a brief comeback of 
the dollar on foreign e.xchange markets. 

To strengthen the dollar and weaken 
inflation, the I'eUeral Reserve Board may 
be forced to raise interest rates still more. 
The cost of short-term credit has already 
been kicked up nearly 20% since Janu¬ 
ary: last week major banks lifted their 
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Flghth^ those trade deficits; scene In a New Jersey auto showroom _ 

And in Washington, a policy debate in which "all the alternatives are husy " 


voluntary program but would not. the 
White House insists, include any form 
of wage-price controls. Carter’s top eco¬ 
nomic advisers will begin pormg over var¬ 
ious proposals for a “Stage Two” anti- 
inflationary program this week. None of 
them are yet firm and as one Admin¬ 
istration planner groaned: "All the al¬ 
ternatives are lousy. ” 

One idea calls for setting up numer¬ 
ical standards similar to the guidelines 
used in the early 1960s to restrain wages 
and prices Other steps under study: two 
kinds of tips or tax-based income pol¬ 
icies that must be passed by Congress. 
One was devised by Economist Arthur 
Okun of the Brookings Institution, the 
other by Henry Wallich. a member of 
the Federal Reserve Board. Okun's plan 
would give tax credits to workers and em¬ 
ployers who hold down wages and prices. 
Wallich's idea is to impose tax penalties 
on those firms granting inflationary pay 
bobsta or setting excessive prices. Both 


prime lending rate to businessmen a quar¬ 
ter of a point to 9Vi%—the highest level 
since February 1975. A really tight credit 
squeeze could lip the economy into re¬ 
cession. but right now the oulkxik is for in¬ 
terest rales to peak later this year and 
begin to drift down tn 1979. 

Personal income and production have 
been very strong this summer but the 
index of leading indicaiors--which is sup¬ 
posed to foreshadow business trends 
—turned down in July, the first drop 
since January Some slowdown is to be 
expected, given the high 8% growth rate 
of the second quarter Private economists 
expect growth to slow to a bit less than 
3% in the fourth quarter and just over 
2% in next year’s first quarter and 1% 
in the second quarter. That adds up to 
a slump—bui no recession. Then the gen¬ 
eral expectation is for a modest rebound 
in the second half so that growth for all 
1979 would come in somewhere between 
2y2%and3K%. ■ 
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And among them is a "supreme door opener ” 


W hat's in a name? Quite a lot, if the 
name happens to be Arthur Burns 
and it belongs to the legendary economist 
who iefl the federal Reserve Board in 
March after eight years as chairman. Last 
week, following a quiet little bidding war 
for his services, the former Fed chief ac¬ 
cepted a job as "senior adviser" at the 
highly influential investment banking 
firm of Lazard Frferes. While Henry 
Kissinger surely holds the modern 
pay record for ex- Washington offi¬ 
cials in part-time jobs on Wall 
Street,* Bums will do all right for a 
retired bureaucrat of 74. His retain¬ 
er: reportedly in the $100,000 to 
$200,000 a year range. 

Burns was wooed to the hazard 
firm by Andr6 Meyer, 80, the firm s 
longtime senior partner and chief 
deal maker who retired, at least 
formally, late last year. But he and 
his .successor, Michel David-Weill, 

45, a French-born, fourth-generation 
member of the founding Lazard fam¬ 
ily. have scored other recent recruit¬ 


banking by poaching four senior men 
from a much larger rival, Lehman 
Brothers Kuhn Loeb. Among them 
was James Glanville, SS. a Lehman man¬ 
aging director who is a lop specialist in 
energy-industry financing, and his close 
friend Ian MacGregor. 65. the former 
Amax chief and vice president of the 


tured group of pertnert; it alms to tLSma 
large-vedume low-profit activities like 
brokerage and remain a '‘deal" firm spe¬ 
cializing in big corporate sales and merg¬ 
ers. A recent Lazard achievement: it put 
together Chrysler’s sale of its European 
operations to Peugeot. While, at larger 
firms, the earnings fh>m such deals are 
typically shared by all the partners, at La¬ 
zard the partner who brings in a deal gets : 
a big chunk of the profit. 

David-Weill has cut Lazard's roster of 
full partners from 30 to 21. Those remain¬ 
ing. including the best-known of all. Felix 
Rohatyn, 50, the mastermind of New 


HuhlHStHh— 


ing coups. Three weeks before the Bums 
announcement. Lazard startled the club¬ 
by world of New 'i'ork investment 


'Exactly whai Goldman. Sachs pays the former Sec¬ 
retary of State as a "consultant' is a secret Bui 
knowledgeable linking sources say that he is "very, 
very expensive," with an annual stipend of S2S0.000 
or more plus expenses and a fee of $23,000 to $30,000 
for every appe.'intncc he makes on behalf of the hrm 


International Chamber of Commerce. 

York City’s financial rescue, have 
agreed to reduce their share of profits 
to make more money available for re¬ 
cruitment. To move into municipal 
bond trading, David-Weill hired the 
top traders at five of the biggest bond 
houses Some other heavyweight 
hires: Frank Zarb. once'the Ford Ad¬ 
ministration's energy czar, and Don¬ 
ald Cook, former chairman of Amer¬ 
ican Electric Power, one of the U.S.'s 
largest utilities. Both Zarb and Cook 
were brought in to help Lazard ex¬ 
pand as an adviser to foreign govern¬ 
ments in arranging large financings. 

That was the reason Lazard was 
so eager to battle Salomon Brothers 
and other large firms for Burns' services. 
As an economic adviser to every Pres¬ 
ident since Eisenhower, he has a wide 
range of powerful contacts abroad. Says 
one Lazard partner: “He will be the su¬ 
preme door opener. He knows the heads 
of all the central banks of the world on a 
first-name basis. Who is going to refuse a 
call from Arthur^" ■ 



McImI OavId-WeW and New Recruit Arthur Bums 


Forget the "supermarket “approach, go for the deals. 


Though small by major investment- 
bank standards, Lazard has prosl^red, 
mostly by being aggressively traditional. 
Following a Wall Street fashion, Lehman 
and other firms have been busy turning 
themselves into financial “supermarkets" 
that do everything from securities trading 
and corporate advice to merger brokering. 
Yet Lazard has remained a loosely struc¬ 


High Interest 

But the W. T. C. s not for sale 

T o would-be climbers, tightrope walk¬ 
ers. King Kong and New York tour¬ 
ists. it is the World Trade Center, at 1,350 
!t. the second tallest building in the world. 
Iiehind only Chicago's Sears Tower (1.454 
it.). To Germans, the 110-story double 
monolith looming over Lower Manhattan 
s a tongue twister- Das Welthundelzen- 
'rum. The translation is of more than ca¬ 
rnal interest to the Deutsche Bank of 
Frankfiirt, which in terms of assets (about 
(50 billion) ranks fourth in the world, af- 
,er San Francisco's Bank of America, 
Sew York's Citibank and France's Caisse 
Sationale de Credit Agricole. The bank 
tas approached ihe W.T.C.’s owner, the 


Port Authority of New York and New 
Jersey, about buying the colossus for re¬ 
sale to as yet unspecified German clients. 
The W.T C. cost $1 billion by the time it 
was completed in 1972, and probably 
would sell for about that much Though 
rentals came slowly at first because of an 
oversupply of office space in the city, they 
picked up with the recovery following the 


1973-75 recession, and the building is now 
90% occupied. The Trade Center still re¬ 
mains a drain on the Port Authority, since 
much of its space was rented at bargain 
rates and as a result the W.T C.’s income 
will not cover its costs for some time. Yet 
a sale now is unlikely, if only because the 
Port Authority years ago forcefully prev 
claimed its need to build—and operate 



—the W.T.C. 

Whatever happens to it, the Germans’ 
approach is another evidence of the crav¬ 
ing of foreign capital for a haven in the 
safe, solid U.S. Deutsche Bank viewed 
the W.T.C. as a sound investment in 
prime U.S. urban real estate, a market in 
which it already has some experience. 
During the past two years, with other Ger¬ 
man banks, Deutsche Bank has bought 
Pennzoil Place and Shell Oil Tower in 
Houston. ■ 





















But not with British wings 

T h« world has seldom seen such huge 
international manufacturing alliances 
as planemakers are now forging. Their 
aims; to win access to the iat«tt technol¬ 
ogy, help spread the cost of developing 
new planes and. not least, to counter na¬ 
tionalistic objections to government air¬ 
lines buying “foreign” craft. The diplo¬ 
macy involved can get both complex and 
testy, as witness the three-cornered ne¬ 
gotiations from which Boeing last week 
came out a big first-round winner. 


wtagg«iiirHolSN‘t(e:^ei(i^nH ifi 
757, a twin-englhe plahe that will carry up 
to 195 passengers on short- to medium- 
range il^ts. Simultaneously the British 
government, which owns the two compa¬ 
nies, was bcu^ pressed by the French- 
Oerman-Spanish owners of Airb\a Indus¬ 
trie to join them instead in making a 
narrow-bodied Airbus. Playing a kind of 
commercial Solomon, Prime Minister 
James Callaghan tried to win for Britain a 
piece of both projects. 

He let Rolls-Royce make the 757’s en¬ 
gines and even agr^ to provide govern¬ 
ment funds to help develop them. He also 
permitted British Airways, which wanted 


AiriiiiM, which has R(^Royce powergd^; 
IpckheCd TriaUifs, ordered 21 planes. ' ’ 
• But Qdlgghan decided against Brit-' 
ish wrngg.for the 7$7. Instead, the British; 
Cfovefiimient negotiations to jbin' 

the Airbus consohium. That mi^t 
strengthen Airbus as a Boeing compntitor 
—if the British are allowed in. But the 
French threaten to freeze them out if Brit¬ 
ain goes ahead with the Boeing deal. 
While it must find some other builder for 
its wings, Boeing can revoke in having 
emerged from the dogfight with $1 billion- 
plus in orders—enough to assure the 757 
a zooming sales takeoff. ■. 


Executive View/MarshaU Loeb 


After a Slowdown, the Boom of 1981 


V ery often now. a broad smile creases 
the lean face ctf Alan Greenspan, cel- 


w the lean face of Alan Greenspan, cel¬ 
ebrated conservative and inveterate pessi¬ 
mist. He sits at his cluttered hoiaeshoe 
desk in New York City, listening to Ba¬ 
roque music cm the stereo as be scribbles 
intricate calculus formulas that will be¬ 
come models for his computer. “I haven’t 
been so optimistic about the economy’s 
long-term prospects in 20 years,” exults 
Greensinn. To the many clients of his 
economic consulting firm of Towtuend- 
Greenspan, to the companies on whose 
boards he sits (Alcoa, Mobil, General 
Foods, Morgan Guaranty, J.P. Morgan), 

Economist Greenspan rsekes the same 
startling message; after a ebupte of slow 
years ahead, a record boom is coming. gceMnfstAisnGrMnainn 
This unusual forecast is worth' pon¬ 
dering. for Greenspan has been both gloomy and prescient 
for almost two decades. While other experts often saw only 
endless blue horizons. Greenspan put on a hangdog expres¬ 
sion and correctly predicted deficits, inflation, tight money, 
stock sltunps and dollar blahs. Even when he marched off 
to Washington to serve as chief economist for Richard Nix¬ 
on and then Gerald Ford, he despaired over the “seemingly 
unstoppable momentum of federal outlays” that were fee¬ 
ing inflation and starving investment But now Greenspan 
perceives an amazi^ shift in Government, toward reduc¬ 
ing spending and raising incentives to invest. 

"Two or three years ago,” Greenspan recalls, “politi¬ 
cians debated whether our capital investment was adequate. 

Today there is nonpartisan agreement that ij is not and 
that we need increased incentives to create it." Consider 
the totally unexpected changes in only the past seven months 
in Congress. President CaiW sent tq> a sock-the-affluent 
tax tnlU Ways and Means substituted a bill that would sig¬ 
nificantly reduce income taxM for people who do most of 
the investing. On top of that, capital gs^s taxes would go 
down. What most surprises Greenspan is that a cut of two 
percentage points in the corporate tax rate it tailing through 
Cqngrets—unopposed. Evetybofiy has caui^t the budget- 
catting bag. Jimmy Carter, the born-again conservative, has 
called for yet an^w S5 biUkm rodacficm. “Fiscal respon- 
: s^ty^’says Greenspan, “has becomes ptfiitical plus. 

"tipi on^ in Ainerica but in Western world, 

lias;o||sim an CKRaordiaary Hilft in the pcfiitkal 

rules 



Britain. “Denis Healey is probably the 
beM Tcty' Chancellor of the Exchequtt 
since World War II. Denis sounds like 
Ronald Reagan sometimes. And Germa¬ 
ny’s Social Democratic Chancellor Hel¬ 
mut Schmidt sounds more like GeraM 
Ford than Jimmy Carter. In France. 
Finance MiniMer Raymond Barre is tm- 
winding price controls that have been in 
place fix' so long.” The same trends are ev¬ 
ident, Greenspan notes, from Spain to 
Sweden; and Japan’s Prime Minister Ta> 
keo Fukuda takes bis eomomic goi^ 
from thoae consnvative apestleS, ^ton . 
Friethnan and Friedricb voo ttayidc. 

In the U.S., Greenspan expects the 
new stringency to squeeze infiation down 
napan below 5% by tote 1981. Consequently, in¬ 

terest rates will tinnble. With inflation, 
taxes and interest rates all lower, business peo|ke will be 
able to invest in capital goods without demanding abnor¬ 
mally high rates of return to justify their outlays. Because 
those “hurdle rates” have been so steep, capital spending 
has been retarded fbr years. Just to stay competitive in the 
w(Hid, the U.S. needs tu put 12% of its G.N.P. into such in¬ 
vestment, but the figure has been 10% since the early I970s. 
Result: America's plant is aging and outdated, and a huge 
backlog of unmet demand for capital goods has built iq>. In 
the early 1980s, says Greenspan, capital investment will soar. 

“We will see a major expansion in spending for energy 
conservation and development We will get an extraordinary 
amount ai basic research. There will be an awftil lot of re* 
placement and modernization across the board—in sted, 
paper, textiles, chemicals, aluminum.” 

For the next couike of years, some inflationary pressum 
will continue, with demands for outsize wage increases ai^ 
Government payouU. “But all these.” says Greenspan, “wfil 
be only tbe last-gasp aftereffects of the pre vicnis dcMde.” 

Next year there will be relatively modest economic 
growth~3.4%—and probably a brief and shallow recession 
in 1980, hitting bmtom that autumn. Though that is not a joy¬ 
ous prospect for Jimmy Carter. Greenspan is not premature¬ 
ly celebrating any victories for his fellow Republicans. He . 
figures that l^mocrats, moving with the tide of the people, 
have shifted fkst to the right and co-opted the G.O.P.'s po¬ 
sition; But the fellow who is sworn in as Proudent on Jan. 20, 
1981—Jimmy or Jerry or Teddy or somebbdy—will inherit 
an economy that. Greenspan foeia, wUl riM with a bang. 
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Scar ing Off W itness es_ 

Testifying can be time consuming, costly—and risky 


L ast Decemoe’' a man iroit law officer, “you’ll 

wearing a ski mask and have 30 people tell you they 

carrying a shotgun broke wcreinthejohnatthesame 

into Richard Morgan's San time.” However un-Samar> 

Francisco Bay-area home. seem, the un- 

Morgan. a burly Teamster. willingness of witnesses to 

managed to chase him away go to court is understand- 

and get his license number. able Witness waiting rooms 

But after the suspect was ar- « are grim, if they exist, and 

rested and released on bail. ^* court procedures can be ex¬ 
police say, he threatened f M asperating. Getting cross- 

Morgan over the phone, as- ■||||jUj|||k„>^ / . Jl examined by a zealous de- 

saulted him in the court- fcnse lawyer is often a 

house hallway and stole one feariUl experience in itself, 

of his dogs. Finally, the sus- especially for rape victims, 

pect tried to blow Morgan The typical experience of 

up. Returning to Morgan’s a witness, says a former 

house late one night in mid- jHMHHIHiiHiHH head of the L^w Enforce- 

August bearing 7S sticks of Morgan wattbig to testify ment Assistance Adminis- *1 

dynamite, the suspect was tration, is to be “abused, I 

scared olT by barking dogs and fled, leav- ignored, attacked. At the end of a day cr 

ing the bomb to explode in the driveway, in court, he is likely to feel that he him- er 

The blast rocked the neighborhood, shat- self is the accused.” gr 

tering windows in nearby houses, but In Brooklyn. Mark Feinstein, exec- W 

Morgan escaped unharmed. Now in hid- utive director of Vera Institute's Victim/ sh 

ing. Morgan says he will still testify. Witness Assistance Project, admits that fa 

Not everyone is so determined. “Peo- intimidation accounts for some no-shows, t© 

pie are afraid." says Robert Kaye, chief But more are due to misunderstanding re 

of the Florida State Attorney’s Office ofthc criminal-justice system. Lots of peo- m 

Strike Force. ‘They ask themselves. ‘Is pie call for a cop to protect them, but, ed 

the defendant going to get me when he says Feinstein bluntly; “The large ma- 

gets out of jail'?’ ” When the Institute for jority have no intention of going to court t© 

Law and Stx'ial Research asked witnesses when they make their complaint.” To Ls 

in Washington, D.C., what they needed combat disaffection, the Vera program tei 

most, the largest single response was 
“better protection.” Intimidation is 
not just limited to witnesses who 
squeal on the mob or run afoul of 
mad bombers. In suburbia, parents 
wonder what retribution is in store 
for them—or more worrisome, for i 
their small children—if they turn 
teen-agers in for petty van^lism. 

Intimidation is a major problem, not 
just in felony cases, but in misde¬ 
meanor courts as well. 

The criminal justice system, of 
course, depends on civilian witnesses, 
as well as the police. In many in¬ 
stances, say prosecutors around the 
country, the loss of one key witness 
means no case Though statistics of 
witness no-shows are spotty and hard 
to come by, a recent study in high- 
crime Brooklyn, NY., by the Vera 
Institute of Justice found that as 
many as half the witnesses required 
to come to court for trial just did 
not show up 

Fear is not the only reason. Not 
wanting to '‘get involv^" makes po¬ 
tential witnesses behave like the 
three monkeys who hear no evil, 
see no evil and speak no evil. "With , damage from ItotiwteiidiiJf^ 

a shooting in a bar,” says one De- Will the defendant get me wften he gets out ctfjatt? 




provides a special reception center for 
witnesses in the courthouse, free trans¬ 
portation to court, day care for witness¬ 
es’ children, a “victim’s hot line" so pro¬ 
spective witnesses can get instant advice 
and reassurance. There is even a repair 
service to board up victims' broken win¬ 
dows and fix damaged locks. Since 1974, 
the National District Attorneys Associ¬ 
ation has sponsored victim-witness as¬ 
sistance programs through 68 offices all 
over the U.S. Other groups, including 
the Junior League in Chicago, have 
pitched in, providing encouragement to 
witnesses. With some success apparently: 
in one Chicago courtroom the Junior 
League ladies have cut the number of no- 
show witnesses in half. But progress is 
slow where the problem is deep-seated; 
Vera’s Brooklyn project, for instance, has 
made what Feinstein calls “minor im¬ 
provements.’ whittling down the nonap¬ 
pearance rate from 53% to 35% to 40%. 

T o protect high-risk witnesses, like the 
ones testifying against organized 
crime, the Justice Department in 1970 
embarked on a Witness Security Pro¬ 
gram that has cost $62 million so far. 
What the Government is up against is 
shown by a March 1978 report on the 
fate of witnesses and informers not pro¬ 
tected by the program in 50 narcotics- 
related cases: 45 murders, nine attempted 
murders, nine death threats and assort¬ 
ed physical assaults. 

Many states lack the resources to pro¬ 
tect witnesses. John Kaplan, a Stanford 
Law School professor, suggests another al¬ 
ternative: speedier trials and stiller bail. 
loucH "The longer the delay, the more like¬ 
ly the witness will be intimidated. 
Our lenient bail practices have not 
helped, " says Kaplan, noting that 
they put the accused back on the 
street, where he can seek out his ac¬ 
cusers Some district attorneys have 
proposed a starkly realistic solution; 
compulsory pretrial depositions, 
which roughly means getting a wit¬ 
ness’s testimony quickly on the rec¬ 
ord. That way. Itoton Special As¬ 
sistant D.A, Thomas Dwyer ex¬ 
plains. “if the witness is murdered 
before the trial, you can use the 
deposition.” 

Speedier trials would also help 
witnesses less patient than Patricia 
Finck, a Philadelphia A & P cashier 
who went back to court 46 times to 
get two stickup men convicted. “Af¬ 
ter three or four continuances of a 
case,’’ says Patrick Healy, the exec¬ 
utive director of the National Dis¬ 
trict Attorneys Association, “unless 
you’re really a devoted witness, you’ll 
kiss it off. After all, what’s in it for 
you? This busiiKss of civic pride goes 
only so far. And the smart defendant 
EE. and the smart defense lawyer will de- 
Jay.acasetodefithi!’ ; 







No Victor , S o No Spoils _ 

In these games, the idea is cooperation, not competition 


liWampire blob" is a tag game. Any- 
w one tagged, with a mock bile on the 
neck, joins hands with the biter and be¬ 
comes part of the monster. “The lap 
game" is even simpler; a crowd forms a 
huge ring, and everyone sits down si¬ 
multaneously on the player behind. 
Though "blob” and “lap” may seem like 
innocent cavorting, they are serious 
business to San Francisco's New 
Games Foundation. An offshoot of 
a 1973 New Games Tournament, 
staged by Whole Earth Catalog 


care professionals; many of them are paid 
by their employers to learn the new 
nonwinning ways. Explains O'Connell 
“The games are especially popular in 
the Midwest, where people still have lots 
of community picnics and family 
days. They're a lot more fun than spit¬ 
ting watermelon seeds at each other." 


Losers feel rejwted, not worthy. The point 
is to have fun interacting, not to put some¬ 
one else down." 

Agreeing with the foundation, Orlick 
wants to adapt traditional sports so that 
all players are equally involved in the ac¬ 
tion. In volleyball, for instance, he sug¬ 
gests that all six players on a team hit 
the ball before it goes over the net; and 
in basketball he encourages more bal¬ 
anced scoring by subtracting the points 
made by the highest and lowest scorers 
of each team Other popular games are 
manipulated so the final score is a tie. 

Such ideas would make a sham¬ 
bles of most American sports pro¬ 
grams, geared as they are to encour¬ 
aging youngsters to test themselves 
and develop skills through compd- 
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Creator Stewart Brand, the foun¬ 
dation is now a growing national 
enterprise. Its goal is nothing less 
than to change the way Americans 
play, mainly by replacing compet¬ 
itive games with cooperative “no 
win" pastimes. 

Psychologist John O'Connell. 

29, codirector of the foundation, 
wants to sec the nation playing less 
baseball and more blob Says he- 
"In traditional team games like 
baseball, it usually becomes appar¬ 
ent halfway through the game who 
the winners and losers will be. Then 
the losers play badly and have a 
miserable nine." But O'Connell and 
the foundation want to restructure 
these time-honored sports activiiias 
so that everyone plays and no one 
loses In a version of ‘new volley¬ 
ball." the aim is to keep the ball 
from hitting the ground rather than 
to score points by zinging it at the 
feet of opponents across the net 
Says Jeff McKay, a San Francisco 
teacher and baseball coach who 
subscribes to the foundation’s the¬ 
ory of no winners or losers "If the 
game doesn’t lit the players, we 
change the game, not the players ' 

Assistant Intramural Director 
Lou Fabian and Student Kathy Ev¬ 
ans. of the University of Pittsburgh, 
have found an ingenious way to curb com¬ 
petitiveness in basketball. Last year they 
introduced an intramural program in 
which the scores of both teams were add¬ 
ed together. Two opposing teams win a 
joint victory when their total score is high¬ 
er than those in other games played at 
the same hour. The goal of the program 
is to eliminate scorekeeping altogether. 

The foundation's philosophy owes 
something to the distaste for competitive¬ 
ness that rose out of the 1960s counter¬ 
culture. But the “new games" are catch¬ 
ing on in the mainstream. The foundation, 
with an annual budget of about $400,000, 
conducts a hundred or more weekend 
workshops round the country for recre- 
educators and health 



tition. Not to worry, says Orlick; 
‘ Those kinds of games will always 
be around. It’s just that we've gone 
overboard on competitiveness, ag¬ 
gressiveness and the ‘me’ ethic ’’ 


rlick has a point Little League 


People passing In San Francisco as a new no-wIn sport 


A "tug of peace "and contests- designed to end in a tie. 


Another pundit of new games is Sports 
Psychologist Terry Orlick. 33. of the Uni¬ 
versity of Ottawa. He thinks that the foun¬ 
dation has not gone far enough. He notes, 
for example, that the foundation's tug of 
war encourages players to switch sides to 
prevent a victory. Oilick, in his new Co¬ 
operative Sports & Games Book, promotes 
a tug of peace." in which children are ar¬ 
rayed not in two teams pulling against 
each other at opposite ends of a single 
rope, but hauling at various ropes to form 
stars, triangles and other designs Orlick 
has even invented a cooperative version 
of musical chairs and a tame version of 
the board game Monopoly, called Com¬ 
munity. Says Orlick; “We’ve become fix¬ 
ated on numerical outcomes of games. 


fathers who abuse their kids for 
striking out are surely grotesque. So 
are football coaches who risk crip¬ 
pling a youngster to win a game. 
But some athletic supervisors see no 
reason to go overboard in the op¬ 
posite direction Says Roswell Mer¬ 
rick, executive secretary of the Na¬ 
tional .-Vssociation for Sport and 
Physical Education in Washington. 
D.C • "I can't go the Orlick route. 
That’s extreme You want to con¬ 
tinue to challenge kids. Sure you 
want to cooperate and have fun, but 
you never want to not keep score.” 
With proper supervision, he says, 
competitive games are not damag¬ 
ing to children above the age of 7 
or 8 Walter Cooper, head of the 
health and physical education 
school at the University of South¬ 
ern Mississippi, has attended a New 
Games Foundation workshop and 
liked its emphasis on involving pro- 
pie of all ages in physical activity, 
“But," he adds, "the new games are 
only a leisure pastime and have no 
relationship to competitive sports ” Says 
Morgan Wroilen, a successful basketball 
coach and athletic director at De Matha 
High School in Hyatlsville, Md.. "We live 
in a competitive siKiciy You don't have 
to win every iimc. but you have to care 
about winning If we don't care, we can 
become a society of people who don't 
strive for e.xcclicncc." 

In fact, the "laid back " counterculture 
opposition to striv ing seems central to no- 
win sports. The foundation's John O'Con¬ 
nell insists that the aim is not to win but 
to catch "the flow. " And what is the flow? 
"Being so involved you lose track of time," 
he says. “Feeling light, as if in love.” 
Which, as everybody knows, is usually a 
no-win game. ■ 





VacatkMwrs patMUng on an Idyllic Inlet linking two lakes in the Boundary Waters Canoe Area of Minnesota 


- Environ ment 

storm over Voyas'eursXourftry 

It's canoe against motorboat in Minnesota’s lake country 


I 


t extends much farther than the eye can 
see: a great tapestry of shimmering blue 
lakes and islands forested with silver 
birch, black spruce and majestic red pines 
Eagles and ospreys w heel overhead, while 
moose and wolves roam the woods as they 
did in the days of the 17th century voya- 
geiirs Crystal-clear lakes teem with 
enough trout and walleyed pike to 
make even the hshing novice feel 
like the compleat angler At dusk 
the call of the kxrn is heard 

Now the peace of this magnif¬ 
icent million-acre northern Minne¬ 
sota tract, known prosaically as the 
Boundary Waters Canoe Area 
(BWCA), has been broken by a bit¬ 
ter environmental dispute Like 
many land-use arguments raging 
across the country, it pits dedicated 
environmentalists (many of them 
city dwcllersl. who want to save the 

A common loon netting 

Mt*' 


wilderness at all costs, against country 
folk, who feel jobs and recreational ac¬ 
tivities must be preserved as well. For a 
look at what Minnesotans are calling the 
battle of the canoe v.i outboard, Timf 
C orrespondent Madeleine Nash toured 
the combat zone by car. on foot and, of 




course, by motorboat and canoe. Hci 
report- 

Ely. Minn. (pop. 5.000). just outside 
the wilderness area, is normally a quiet 
friendly town But lately residents have 
been in a surly mwvl sifrra CLUB Kiss 
MY AXt and NO SKiixx) NO CANOE, pro¬ 
claim bumper stickers. A group of snow- 
mobilers who whined into the forbidden 
area two winters ago and were promptly 
arrested are now local folk heroes dubbed 
the Ely Ten The strife has also been 
marked by violence- car windows 
have been broken, tires slashed and 
200-year-old trees felled to block 
access to the canoeing paradise. 

Most of Ely's outdoor-loving 
people demand unrestricted use of 
“their" wilderness, including the 
right to crisscross it in snowmobiles 
and outboard-powered boats. As a 
local insurance man puts it: "Why 
should we be locked out of an area 
we love?" 

One of the few residents who 
disagree is Author Sigurd Olson. 79, 

OM buflan pictogroph of mooM 


















wlYiDtcS The Singing Wilderness zni The 
Hidden Forest. A trim, white-haired out- 
doorsman, he has been fighting for six 
decades to keep the bwca free of mech¬ 
anized intrusion. Says he: "Motors of any 
kind are a violation of wilderness values." 

For all the efforts of environmental¬ 
ists, the BWCA has long been roiled by Ev- 
inrudes and Johnsons. Even after it was 
included in the 1964 National Wilderness 
Preservation Act—making it by far the 
largest region of its kind cast of the Rock¬ 
ies—lagging and motorboating continued 
under an amendment sponsored by the 
late Senator Hubert Humphrey. But lum¬ 
bering has since been voluntarily suspend- 
sd and will be permanently outlawed 
under legislation slowly making its way 
through the political thickets of Capitol 
Hill. So environmentalists are now con- 
;entrating their ire on the remaining tar¬ 
get; motorized recreational vehicles. 

Under a bill passed by the House, only 
17% of the region s water surface would be 
left for motorboating, though outboards 
would still be permitted in the 2 million 
seres of adjoining lakeland in Superior 
National Forest. The rules would be still 
tougher against snowmobiles, with the ve¬ 
hicles barred from all recreational areas 
sxcept two corridors leading to Canada 

R esidents of northern Minnesota are 
strongly opposed to the bill, leveling 
much oftheir anger at its co-sponsor, Rep- 
'•escntaiive Donald M. Fraser, the Dem- 
x:ralic-Farmer-Labor Party's nominee 
for the U.S Senate seal being vacated by 
Muriel Humphrey But they are also an¬ 
noyed by Minnesota’s other U.S\ Sena¬ 
tor, Wendell R Anderson He had been 
;ounled on to champion fewer restrictions 
n the BWCA, but recently threw his sup- 
3<irt behind a tougher compromise bill, 
scheduled for a Senate vote this month, 
.hat also cuts back on the use of molor- 
.zed vehicles. 

Insists a local leader, Lenore John- 
ion: "Motors and snowmobiles do not 
larm the environment—they only offend 
.he elite canoe purists.” Outdoor Equip¬ 
ment Supplier Woods Davis says that he 
would lose half of his business if he could 
lot rent motorboats to vacationers Adds 
lohn Chelesnik, an Ely fishing diehard: 
T go to the woods every weekend In one 
:tght-hour day I can go eight limes as far 
ts a canoeist can That's imixtrtant." 

Forester Miron Heinselman replies 
hat if motorized vehicles are permitted, 
he BWCA will no longer be a true wil- 
lemess: "Solitude and silence are the es- 
ience of it.” Janet Green, an ornithologist 
Tom Duluth, says that the noise of a mo¬ 
or there is like screaming in church, al¬ 
most a profanation. 

Few partisans on either side are wili¬ 
ng to budge. The other weekend 300 local 
'esidents blocked access roads to the 
awcA with cars and pickup trucks. "Our 
vacation is rather ruined,” complained 
me frustrated canoeist. Retorted a pro- 
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Tora dancer,a 
pause in mid-career ^ 
often has the dfect 
of a cod breeze 
on a warm souffle 
poof!" 

TIME. 

News, like beauty, is often 
in the eye of the beholder. That’s 
just one reason for the unique 
rapport between TIME Magazine 
and its 26,000,000 readers 
around the world. 

People who read TIME 
regularly, subscribe not only to a 
magazine, but to an idea: that 
fascinating news is as likely to 
be made under a proscenium 
arch as at a conference table. 

It is this conviction that 
responsible news-gathering is a 
matter not only of sense but of 
sensibility that has earned TIME 
such a large and loyal audience in 
145 countries throughout the free 
world. 

Advertisers can reach this 
audience through TIME’S unique 
media system which offers 373 
separate geographic and demo¬ 
graphic advertising editions. 

TIME. 

The Weekly Newsmagazine 







Encircteii by Bembil colonrades, 200,000 people greet the new Pope during blessing in St. Peter's Square 


How Pope John Paul I Won 

The Cardinals knew what they wanted: a warm and humble man 


S eated at a table m from of the Sis- 
line C hapel altar, the C'ardinal sol¬ 
emnly intoned the name written on each 
ballot ‘Luciani I uciani l.uciani 
.Beside him sat two other C'ardinal 
senaatores tvote coiiniers) who earefiilly 
plucked the ballots from a siKcr chalice, 
unfolded them and passed them to their 
colleague It was the fourth and 
final ballot of the aslonrshmg one- 
day conclave that gave the C ath- 
olie world Its 26,1rd Pope Albino 
Caidinal l.uciani. 65, Patriarch of 
Venice 

As the counting went on two 
Cardinals who had entered the 
conclave as favorites listened at¬ 
tentively Both are highly placed 
in the Vatican's powerful buicaii- 
cracy, the Curia, Sei.gio Pignedoli, 
who sal just to the right of the al- 
tai and Sebasliano Baggio, who 
sal just to the left But the name 
that kept resounding toward the 
shadowy ceiling c>f the chapel be¬ 
longed to no seasoned veteran of 
the Curia It belonged to a Car¬ 
dinal who had never drafted dw- 
uinenls from the dry heart of the 
Vatican at all, or seived overseas 
in the papal diplomalic service. 

He had, m fact, only rarely been 
outside Italy in his life. 

T^c waiting world was sur¬ 


prised. then pleased by the new Pope, a 
lifelong pastor and teacher who seemed 
to .show a rare blend of strength and hu¬ 
mility. a fine gift for words, a reassuring 
balance between kindness and worldly 
practicality. But how had he come to be 
chosen’ And why’’ Had some kind of se¬ 
cret combine among the Princes of the 



John Paul I graata Cardinala attar elactian 


DispensiHg with the customary papal "we 


Church brought I.uciam to the fore.' t)r 
a compromise that, despite formal asser¬ 
tions of happiness, really left nobody 
happy'.' 

Often the answers to such questions 
have remained locked in mystery, pro¬ 
tected by the wall of secrecy that attends 
the conclave, the vows of silence taken 
by the Cardinals as they enter and are 
sealed from the outside world Bui after 
this conclave -fierhaps out of sheer ex¬ 
uberance over the results—a number of 
participants proved talkative, and Time's 
I Jordan Bonfanie and Roland Fla- 
mini have pieced together much 
of the story of the proceedings in 
the Sistinc Chapel It is clear that 
Luciani came to power through no 
accident, but as a result of a spon¬ 
taneous consensus that evolved 
from three agreements reached 
during the lengthy pre-conclave 
period that followed the death of 
Pope Paul VI on Aug. 6. 

Probably half of the III Car¬ 
dinal-electors went into the con¬ 
clave still undecided. But most 
were fairly convinced that the 
Pope would, once again, have to 
be an Italian. Even many Asians 
and Africans, whose numbers are 
growing and whose concerns of¬ 
ten differ from their brother Car¬ 
dinals in Europe and the New 
World, concealed lhai an Italian 
was needed to handle the delicate 
role the papacy still must play in 
Italy's unceriain politics, ^yond 
that .som» CftrtjliBdts 
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itoy noauwnn iiniglit give i threatening tothewaitingcrhivdsinSt.Peter'sSquare. 
hc^v tUt t6 the Vatican. But the flue above the stove was broken. 

The second consensus, resisted to the and black smoke seeped through the 
end by some members of the Curia, was chapel, partially obscuring Michelange- 
that the church, whatever its farflung po- lo s famous frescoes. For a quarter of an 
litical and administrative problems, need- hour, the assembled Cardinals coughed, 
ed a pastoral Pope "It is one thing to covered their mouths and rubbed their 
interpret the faith and another to convey eyes until two windows were opened to 
it to the people in the parishes." said one clear the air As the Cardinals broke for 
ranking Curia prelate. "That is something lunch, walking to the Pontifical Hall in 
that the bishops—whatever their theology the palace's Borgia apartments, intense 
—understand better than the Curialists discussions were under way. 
at their little desks." On the third ballot, at 4:30—after a 

Explained another Cardinal"! think traditional Roman siesta—Luciani burst 
all of us had agreed in our own minds to the fore, falling just short of a majority, 
before the conclave that we need¬ 
ed to go back to a humble, pas¬ 
toral man. although we did not 
really consult each other about 
it. And then, when we went in, 
it became clear to us that this 
was what we wanted." The third 
consensus, in the words of still 
another participant, was that the 
new Pope be "not obvious, and 
not controversial." 

That left the field exceptional¬ 
ly wide open, and as the Cardinals 
chatted among themselves in the 
Apostolic Palace after they had 
been sealed in for the duration of 
the conclave on Aug 25. nobody 
could guess how the vote would go. 

B ut by Saturday morning. 

when the conclave opened 
in an atmosphere of high tension, 
the true contest already lay be- 
tween two groups of Italians, the —•t"*"''*' 
well-known Cunalists Baggio. | 

Pignedoli and Paolo Bertoli, and ^ 

the 'pastoral" archbishops By 
process of elimination the pastoral 
choices soon narrowed down to 
Giuseppe .Siri, 72. of Genm. Cor- 
rado Ursi. 70, of Naples, and Lu¬ 
ciani. Siri had the backing of the 
unequivocal right-wingers, and 
for that very reason failed to at¬ 
tract a broader base. Ursi lacked 
the stature and popularity of the 
other two. And there was Luciani. 
a man not actively disliked by 
anyone, and actively liked by ev¬ 
eryone who really knew him. 

On the first ballot the votes 
were hopelessly dispersed among 
a broad scattering of realistic as T he n ew Pontiffs fi rst sp eech tro w St. P etw’a balcony 
well as throwaway names. By the Instead of thrones and tiaras, a solemn Mass. 





second, taken right afterward, the 
lines began to grow clear. No non-Italian 
figured prominently on the tally sheet that 
each Cardinal marked as the names were 
called out. No Italian had anywhere near 
the necessary 75 votes (two-thirds of the 
conclave plus one). Nor did any have a 
discernible lead. But the main comjieti- 
tion seemed to be between the principal 
Curial and pastoral candidates 

At noon the two sets of ballots, skew¬ 
ered on a long needle and string like a 
kind of combined ecclesiastical shishke- 
bab and necklace, were thrust into the 


"At that point," Luciani explained later 
with a smile, "it bepn to get dangerous for 
me " Cardinals Willcbrands of The Neth¬ 
erlands and R ibeiro of Portugal, silting on 
either side of him. leaned toward him 
Whispered one "Courage. If the Lord 
gives a burden, he also gives the strength 
to carry it. " Whispered the other "The 
whole world prays for the new Pope " 

The main resistance came from a bltK 
of ultraconservatives who favored Sin. a 
fact that encouraged fence sitters to swing 
to Luciani So the fourth and final vote 


chapeJ stove along with black chemical was fast—and was speeded further by the 

Cardinals’ decision to dispense with the 


titual de^afalions that were required duT: 
ing the earlier scions as each man depos<’. 
it^ his ballot in the chalice. As the count 
went on. no other name but I uciani's was 
read out. There were a number of blank 
ballots cast by Curialist and conservative 
bitter-enders. But roughly 90 votes went to 
Luciani. and Vatican Radio described his 
election as "virtually by acclamation." 
When Luciani went over the 75 mark, 
such ringing applause echoed in the chap¬ 
el that a Swiss Guard jroted outside was 
startled He looked at his watch: 6:05 p m 
The chapel door was opened and eight 
conclave aides entered to accompany 
■ nnom.u Jean Cardinal Villol. the church's 
Caniericngo or chamberlain, to 
the flustered Luciani. who was 
still sealed in his place un¬ 
der a fresco of the baptism of 
Chiist. The C'amerlengo, his face 
wreathed in smiles, asked the rit¬ 
ual question "Do you accept your 
canonical election as Supreme 
Ponlitl'’" Luciani at first replied, 
"May G<xl forgive you for what 
you have done in my regard." 
Then he gave his assent. "Accep- 
ro."and announced the name he 
had chosen for himself as the new 
Popc' loannes Paulas. The choice 
immediately stirred pleased com¬ 
ments among the Cardinals. 

* 

A fter the singing of the Te 
Deum of thanksgiving, the 
new Pope was escorted to the sa¬ 
cristy to don his temporary pajMl 
robes. He reappeared in a white 
cassock with a shoulder-length 
cape and a high white sash. Grin¬ 
ning happily, he took the throne 
that had been erected in front of 
the altar, and the joyful Cardinals 
approached one by one to em¬ 
brace him and to kiss the papal 
ring. John Paul 1 had a word for 
many of them "Holy Father, 
thank you for having said yes," 
said Belgium's Leo Jo/ef.Suenens. 
Replied the Pope ' Perhaps it 
would have been belter if I had 
said no." 

A number of Cardinals were 
so exuberant at the election of the 
new Pontiff that they rushed up to 
the stove themselves and stuffed in 

_their personal notes and tally 

sheets, igniting the paper with 
black flares A w hile signal had al¬ 
ready gone up. but now the Cardinalitial 
enthusiasm caiiseil the chimney to belch 
bursts of black and gray .smoke, keeping 
the (frowd in .St Peter s Square guessing 
for the hour it uxik for John Paul to make 
his first appearance 

In the happy-and hot—atmosphere 
of the chapel, the Cardinals loosened their 
clerical collars and unbuttoned their mo/- 
/etias (episcopal capes). The Popc kept 
the Cardinals in conclave overnight, and 
the informal mood continued through 
dinner that evening as the new Pope took 
his previously assigned place at the table 
with the other Cardinals. 




Songs of a “Poor Wren” 

I 4 | r I hadn't been a bishop, I would have wanted to be a 

I journalist. ' Albino Luciani once told an interviewer 
Throughout his lifetime the new Pope has been a man of 
words, written'and spoken, in sermons and inlcrs'iews, in 
dozens of articles and several books The samples below re¬ 
veal a man with profound conservative instincts but a light 
touch and a sense of humor. They also show that, despite a 
parochial career. John Paul I has wide cultural interests; 

TERROfaSM After terrorists kidnaped Christian Demo¬ 
cratic Leader Aldo Moro earlier this year. Cardinal l.u- 
ciani told a newspaper that "the negation of Gcxl ' was at 
the root of social distress. "Tear God out of man's heart'* 
Tell children that sin is only a fairy tale invented by their 
grandparents to make them behave.* Print school textbixyks 
that ignore God and deride authority'.’ Then don't become 
ama/ed at what's happening. It’s already an effort for those 
who believe in God to remain honest. Just imagine how it is 
if one no longer believes in God " 

COMMUNISM When Italy's 
Communist leader. Enrico Ber- 
iinguer, made a peace bid to the 
church last October. Luciani 
wrote- "At the lime of Fascism 
people said. 'The difference be¬ 
tween the Soviets and the Fas¬ 
cists IS that if you have five cows, 
the Soviets take four and leave 
you one. The Fascists leave you 
all the cows, but they come and 
milk them all.' I'm afraid that to¬ 
morrow we ll be able to say some¬ 
thing similar: 'The Communists 
of the Soviet Union rob you of al¬ 
most all your freedom. The Ital¬ 
ian Communists promise to leave 
you all of it. but in reality it's 
not so.’ " 

DIVORCE "I think that matri¬ 
monial love is giving of oneself 
to another, but so intimate and 
noble, so loyal and trustful, that 
in a way it claims everything, and in another it excludes ev¬ 
eryone That love is a decapitated love if we admit reser¬ 
vations. a temporary nature, and rcscindability. So that di¬ 
vorce IS the sword of Damocles hanging over conjugal love: 
its presence generates uncertainly, fear, suspicion.' 

EDUCATION In his 1949 book Catechism in Crumbs, of¬ 
fering advice to religious educators. Luciani wrote; "Mi¬ 
chelangelo was asked. How do you produce statues that 
are so full of life’’ He responded. The marble already con¬ 
tains the statues; it is just a matter of extracting them 
Like marble, children are rough material- you can extract 
gentlemen, heroes, even saints.” Last year Luciani pub¬ 
licly opposed the proposed new concordat between the 
Vatican and Italy because it would remove compulsory 
religion classes from public schools: "By decapitating re¬ 
ligious culture, will we not decapitate culture as well'?" 

■ ■ ■ 

Over the years Luciani has written many whimsical 
"letters ” to past personalities, real and fictional, which 
were collected in a 1976 book put out by the St. Anthony 
Messenger Press called lllu.wissimi (The Most Illustrious 
Ones). 

To Sir WoHor Scott "Honor to the Scotsman and the cre- 
atCH- of the clean historical novel. I repeat it sincerely. 


though I have small reservations about the arrowo shot 
here and there against the Catht^ic Church.” He extols 
the 'courage and loyalty” in Scott's novels and expresses 
"astonishment that despite today's deluge of morally de¬ 
grading literature, young people are still drawn to them.” 

To Chariot Dickons Luciani informs Dickens that he 
liked his novels as a boy because "they are imbued with a 
sense of love for the poor and of social regeneration, and 
are rich with fantasy and humanity.” He would tike to see 
these ideas "broadened and adapted” for all poor people, 
nations and individuals alike, particularly for "the poor 
Third World countries" 

To PhMcchlo (describing what it is like to be a youth 
today); "You will feel the need to establish your own ego. 
You will feel the need to be accepted by your peer group. 
Whatever they wear, you will wear. While you will be an¬ 
ticonformist in many things, you will be without realizing 
it a 1009i conformist. Some people advocate a more per¬ 
missive morality. But young people mustn’t accept that 
permissiveness. Their love should be love with a capital 
'L,' and it should be beautiful like a flower, precious like a 
jewel, and not vulgar like the bot¬ 
tom ofa dirty glass. ' 

To Carlo GoMonl (comparing 
the 18th century Venetian play¬ 
wright's The Boors with Shake¬ 
speare’s The Taming of the 
Shrew): -Shakespeare's Kather- 
ina is ‘tamed’ by hunger and wea¬ 
riness, but in The Boors, the re¬ 
verse is true. The husbands start 
out as the tamers' and end up 
tamed.' They have to admit that 
wives and daughters should not 
be tamed, but listened to. Be¬ 
tween your play and Sfiake- 
speare’s. I prefer yours, dear Gol¬ 
doni. Yours is more human, more 
just, closer to the reality of both 
then and today—even if your 
feminism seems pale compared 
to today's." 

To Mark Twain “1 fear that 
the faithftit of my diocese would 
be scandalized: A bishop who 
quotes Mark Twain!' Perhaps one should explain to them 
that just as books vary from one to the other, so too do bish¬ 
ops. Some bishops, in fact, resemble eagles, who sail loftily 
with solemn documents. Others are nightingales who mar¬ 
velously sing the praises of the Lord. Others, instead, are 
poor wrens, who only twitter as they seek to express a few 
thoughts on extremely profound subjects. 1, dear Twain, 
belong to the latter category.” 

To $t. Bomard af aairvanx Recalling the saint's letter of 
advice concerning which candidate to vote for in a con¬ 
clave, Luciani writes. "The first is a saint? Let him pray 
for us The second is learned? Let him edify us and write 
a few erudite books The third is a man of prudence? Let 
him govern us. Let him become Pope. ” 

To Josus Christ ‘Dear Jesus. I have received some crit¬ 
icism People have said; ‘He is a bishop, a Cardinal. He 
has been busy writing letters in all directions. To Mark 
Twain. To Piguy and who knows to how many others. 
And not even one line to Jesus Christ.' But you know that 
I try to maintain a continuous conversation with you ... I 
take comfort in the thought that the important thing is 
not for one person to write to Christ but iW many people 
to love and emulate him. Fortunately, despite everything, 
this still occurstoday.” 



Making aw a ppea l for help e nd prayr _ 

A whimsical scholar with a gift for words. 






Rome did not get its first real look at 
this engagingly humble man until the next 
day, when 200.000 people filled St. Pe¬ 
ter’s Square for the weekly Sunday noon 
blessing. John Paul spoke for seven min¬ 
utes. dispensing with the Papal •‘we.’’ 
brimming with good nature, bringing 
forth an adoring roar. “Let us understand 
each other.” he told the crowd, ‘i do not 
have the wisdom of heart of Pope John, 
nor the preparation and culture of Pope 


certain sense of humor, a priest full of hu¬ 
mility and candor. But how would the 
Cardinal's qualities prove out when test¬ 
ed by the intricacies of church policy? 
During his years in Venice, parish priests 
found him open-minded, but unwilling to 
budge a millimeter when doctrine was at 
stake. “He is a hardliner on orthodoxy.” 
says the religion editor of Venice’s lead¬ 
ing daily. Luciani has been hostile to the 
worker-priest movement and to many 


dard practice. His own choices will be 
made later, gradually. 

Though the Pope underscored "col- 
legiaiity” (power-sharing m the church), 
he is no ecclesiastical democrat. After the 
third international Synod of Bishops in 
1971 he scolded those who say that body 
is a parliament. “The fathers are not a leg¬ 
islative or decision-making assembly,” he 
. said, “but rather a consultative one for 
I the Pope " Last year he said. “Christ him- 



Paul. However, now I am in their 
place and must try to help the church. 
I hope you will help me with your 
prayers.” A GREAT popular per¬ 
sonality. headlined Milan's nor¬ 
mally austere Corriere della Sera. 

What manner of man was this 
new world celebrity? The week 
brought forth the first crop of Lu¬ 
ciani stories: the schoolboy in the 
foothills of the Dolomite Alps play¬ 
ing hookey to catch birds, the farm 
boy doing chores barefoot to save 
shoe leather for his poor family, the 
young seminary professor devouring 
books during his two sojourns in a tu¬ 
berculosis sanitorium. 

The Pope's brother Edoardo. a 
retired schoolteacher, told how Al¬ 
bino grew up. “torn between the devil 
and holy water, ’ his mother a de¬ 
vout Catholic, his father an itinerant 
laborer who spouted an old-fash¬ 
ioned anticlerical socialism. In one 
of the few sour comments on Lu- 
ciani’s election, an 80-year-old man 
in his native village of Canale 
d’Agordo grumbled: “It’s a scandal, 
this election of this Pope. He’s a very 
good man. but his father burned cru¬ 
cifixes in his stove.” 


M aybe, but the father also gave 
permission for Albino to enter 
minor seminary at eleven. After that 
he spent his entire career in the 
schools and rectories of northeastern 
Italy So valuable was he to the fac¬ 
ulty of the seminary at Belluno 
—where he taught for ten years 
—that he won a Vatican dispensation 
to earn degrees (with honors) at 
Rome’s Pontifical Gregorian Univer- Strollliig with W> s ta ff along a V atican gallery 
sity by taking exams without attend- 'People will ask. 'Is he John or is he Paul?' " 


sity by taking exams without attend- “P< 
ing a single class. 

The new Pope gave a glimpse of his 
personal style with the plans for his Sept. 
3 open-air accession ceremonies. At his 
direction it was not called a “coronation ” 
or even a scaled-down “enthronement,” 
but simply a “solemn Mass to mark the 
start of his ministry as Supreme Pastor.” 
John Paul asked not to be carried on the 
usual portable throne but to walk in pro¬ 
cession. Most significant, he did not wish 
to be crowned with the triple-decked, bee¬ 
hive-shaped tiara. Instead, a pallium, the 
white woolen stole symbolizing his title 
of patriarch of the West, would be placed 
on his shoulders. 

The record seemed to show a man of 
pnKtnuih and bidieAce. a scholar with a 


workers’ Communist attitudes, but has de¬ 
fended their economic rights. 

The new Pope s position on doctrine 
is likely to please the Curia, which could 
use some cheering up. As a senior Vat¬ 
ican prelate conceded, John Paul's elec¬ 
tion “was like a report card with a flunk¬ 
ing grade for the Curia.” Seeking to salve 
bruised Curial egos, the Pope observed in 
a midweek speech to the Cardinals about 
the Curia and the Vatican: “It is not dif¬ 
ficult to recognize our inexperience in so 
delicate a sector of church life. We prom¬ 
ise to treasure the suggestions that will 
come to us from our worthy co-workers ” 
One of his first acts was to reappoint the 
heads of alt major Vatican offices, a stan¬ 


w***- 

fers authority on the Pope and the 
bishops, also specifying in what way 
to exercise." 

I n his inaugural address to the 
Cardinals last week. John Paul 
pledged to carry forward the work 
of the Second Vatican Council, con¬ 
vened by Pope John XXIH in 1962 
and concluded by Paul in 1965. He. 
would, he said, put a “priority” (wi 
the ongoing revision of the canon law 
codes. Last year, however, the then 
Cardinal Luciani commented of this 
project "With Montesquieu, we must 
say. ‘The laws need to be touched 
with trembling hands.' ’’ 

The inaugural speech showed 
moments of eloquence: “The danger 
for modern man is that he would re¬ 
duce the earth to a desert, the per¬ 
son to an automaton, brotherly love 
to planned collectivization. The 
church, admiringly yet lovingly pro¬ 
testing against such achievements,’ 
intends, rather, to safeguard the 
world that thirsts for a life of love 
from dangers that would attack it.” 

The speech also put a noteworthy 
emphasis on ecumenism, the search 
for unity between the world’s 700 mil¬ 
lion Roman Catholics and 400 mil¬ 
lion other Christians. This could be 
one of the crucial symbolic issues of 
John Paul’s pontificate, and it is an 
area on which his thinking is un¬ 
known. In the same speech he vowed 
that he would pursue unity ’without ■ 
diluting diKtrine but. at the same 
if;, time, without hesitation.” Still, the 
new Pope's thinking on steps toward 

_ reunion is unknown 

The crucial decisions of John 
Paul on these and other issues defy 
easy prediction. Whatever his instincts, 
the Pope is in some sense still the “pris¬ 
oner of the Vatican.” where visions of 
change are so often circumscribed by tra¬ 
dition—and realism On the day after the 
election, the Pope's choice of names was, 
as it always is. regarded as one of the few 
indications of the tone of his pontificate. 
Much has been made of John Paul’s dou¬ 
ble choice Last week in Rome still more 
was being said on the subject. Remarked 
Belgium’s Cardinal Suenens: "People will 
ask. “Is he John or is he Paul?’ He will be 
both in his own way. His manner is more 
John's, but it is like mixing oxygen and 
hydrogen—you get water, two different el¬ 
ements producing a third substance.” ■ 














lyiusical Chairs for the Maestros tt 

From New York to Los Angeles, batons are changing hands Su 

SIO 

I t gttes in spurts. For years major U.S or- | 
chestras are under the baton of an es¬ 
tablished conductor. Then one or two po- 
diums opicn up. and suddenly a game of 
musical chairs is under way Right now 
that game has never been livelier Antal 
Dorati has taken over in Detroit, leaving 
Washington, DC.'s National Symphony 
to Mstislav Rostropovich. St. Louis has 
plucked young American Leonard Slatkin 
from New Orleans San F'rancisco select¬ 
ed Edo de Waari from Rotterdam, 
after Seiji Ozawa relinquished that k ||3 
post to concentrate on his other job uH 
in Boston. Minnesota has grabbed 
two top Europeans: Britain's Neville 4 ."ij. 

Marriner as music director and . Jl' ■ 

Germany’s Klaus Tennstedt as Yo 

principal guest conductor Los An- pltt 

geles is easily the high roller in the mo 

game. It has captured Carlo Maria Giu- yoi 

lini, 64. an Italian who is considered a wet 

master among maestros—but after having wif 

tost Zubin Mehta, 42, to New York. ,, I An 

The Mehta move was the grandest, 1 beli 

most publicized stroke of ail: his appoint- 

ment as music director of the New York ® Me 

Philharmonic to succeed avant-garde New Yor k PMIh an iionIc’ s Zufcin Mehta __ <jay 

composer and conductor Pierre Boulez. A pent-up emotion that electrifies. rep 

Not everyone in New York was delight- reai 

ed. Boulez had been a cool, ascetic leader, chestra of the beginning of a very exciting spit 
Mehta, by comparistm. had a reputation and productive period," Others feel that Say 
for more gloss than substance There was Mehta is an antidote to Boulez's astrin- er: 

the question of his repertoire, which gency. and that he will bring back some of Hei 

stressed Tchaikovsky and Strauss to the the fire of the Bernstein days. “Boulez was 
detriment of the early classics Finally not trying to reach the audience with p 

there was his famous contretemps with spontaneous feeling, or luscious phras- 1 

the Philharmonic, In 1967 he enraged the ing,” says Violinist Oscar Ravina, “We'll his 
New Yorkers by reixirtedly declaring that be coming closer to that kind of thing with min 
his own Los Angeles Philharmonic was Mehta " ca, I 

better, that New York mu¬ 
sicians were an ornery bunch, 
and that he wasn't interested in 
succeeding Leonard Bernstein, 
who was about to retire 

Mehta has yet to conduct a 
subscription concert—the first 
will be next week—and he is 
proceeding cautiously in his 
new town But his celebrated 
gaffe, at least, is "practically 
forgotten, from the time I was 
a guest conductor in 1974,'' 
says Mehta “That was when I 
went on the stage and apolo¬ 
gized." He IS now very glad to 
be in New York “New York is 
the center of the musical world, 
and I felt that I should move 
there now rather than at age 55 
or so.’’ he says 

His new musicians are 
equally happy. Says Con- 
cenmaster Rodney Friend: Carte Marla CluHiiI, mii»lc<llractweftN Lea Ai^IeaPWBwmwolc 

"There's a feeling in the or- "We've last a Hercules, but we‘re getting a gad." 



That positive start shows in Mehta’s 
first rehearsals. He radiates pent-up emo¬ 
tion that electrifies the orchestra. In cer¬ 
tain lyrical passages, as in Prokofiev’s 
Suite from "Romeo and Juliet," he almost 
stops conducting, falling into a dreamy, 
swimming motion. At more dramatic mo¬ 
ments, however, he will step smartly for¬ 
ward. as if charging directly into the 
music Startled, the players give him the 
taut line that he wants. 

Mehta, bom in Bombay, studied con¬ 
ducting at the Vienna Music Academy. 
He took over the Los Angeles Philhar¬ 
monic at 26, the youngest man at that time 
to lead a major American ensemble. In his 
16-year tenure there, Mehta made a few 
memorable mistakes, one an embarrass¬ 
ing rock-classical concert. But Mehta’s 
star quality and hard work helped to 
mold his musicians into one of the 
!v country’s top orchestras. 

His first season’s repertoire in New 
York includes lots of familiar fare, and he 
plans no major overhaul of the Philhar¬ 
monic. “Innovation,'’ he says, "happens as 
you go along.” He will spend 18 to 22 
weeks a year in New York, living with his 
wife Nancy on Manhattan’s East Side. 
Another twelve to 14 weeks will go to his 
beloved Israel Philharmonic. 

The Los Angeles musicians will miss 
Mehta, but they can’t seem to lose these 
days They have inherited an unsurpassed 
replacement Giulini, whose, mystical 
readings of music sometimes seem in¬ 
spired by communion with the composer. 
Says one Los Angeles Philharmonic staff¬ 
er: "You could say that we’ve lost a 
Hercules, but we're getting a god ’’ 

F or years. Giulini has refused musical 
directorships of orchestras because of 
his intense dislike for the attendant ad¬ 
ministrative and social duties In Ameri¬ 
ca, he has been known primarily for his 23 
years as a guest conductor with 
the Chicago .Symphony. Los 
Angeles won him by offering 
freedom from paper work, a 
lighter-than-usual five-month 
load, and a blank check. A tall, 
slim, aristocratic man. Giulini 
is the rare maestro who is truly 
loved by his musicians. They 
may grumble about his perfec¬ 
tionism or his occasionally er¬ 
ratic tempi. But. says Victor 
Aitay, Chicago’s co-concert- 
master, “he approaches music 
as a religion, like the devoted 
Catholic he is. He feels his be¬ 
lief so convincingly that it 
seems to us that this is the right 
way to play." 

Giulini plans one major in¬ 
novation IBr Los Angeles: ad¬ 
ditional chamber music. Mod¬ 
em music will be left to guest 
conductors. Say* he: ’’1 4c^’t 
feel at ease with ini)sie,];iilenit6 








ufUMMitnd.” Oidttiti and his wife Mafeef* 
la' wUi live in Beverly Hills; there will be 
none of Mehta’s social panache. Says 
Oiulini: “I have lived like a bear for years, 
isolated with my music." 

Giulini and Mehta illustrate strikingly 
the contrasts in modem conductors: the 
older, painstakingly schooled musicians 
who served a long apprenticeship before 
emerging into public view at about the age 
of 40; and the young jet-age, learn-as-you- 
go conductors who have more commit¬ 
ments than lime. The same contrast holds 
true among their recently appointed col¬ 
leagues. The new faces; 

► Edo de Waart, 37. Following Ozawa in 
San Francisco has not been easy for De 
Waart. Ozawa is a spellbinder and a col¬ 
orist. De Waart, who will continue with 
the Rotterdam Philharmonic another 
year, is a solid, serious musician. He pro¬ 
grams lots of the classics, Mozart and 
Haydn, but also likes such modernists as 
Berg and Bartok. “None of the young con¬ 
ductors has a wide repertory, but De 
Waart is anxious to learn and that sepa¬ 
rates him from the rest." says Milton Salk- 
ind. president of the San Francisco Con¬ 
servatory of Music. De Waart is not 
worried: “Herbert von Karajan once said 
it takes ten years to be a conductor and an¬ 
other ten before one is a good conductor. 
D.K , I’ve conducted almost twelve now 
That makes me a conductor. I'll try to be- 
;ome a gotxl one m San Francisco." 

► Leonard Slatkin, 35, grew up profes¬ 
sionally with St. Louis. Before his stint as 
music director of the New Orleans Phil- 
fiarmonic. he had moved upward 
hrough the conducting ranks of the 
orchestra he will now head. He is an 
nventive programmer who likes' lit- 
,le-known American works and sin¬ 
gles out the less popular symphonies 
of the major composers. Slatkin’s 
weakness, musicians feel, is his len¬ 
iency to skim the surface of music 
ind his awkwardness on the podium. Still, 
le and St. Louis know each other inti¬ 
mately and should grow together. 






Detroit's Antal Dorati 





MInnoMta't Klaus Tonnstodt 


*■ Antal Domi; 72. The erders of thb ffeT 
troit Symphtmy needed someone who 
“could torn the orchestra around” when’’ 
they picked Dorati. He has wasted no 
time planning several festivals, an in¬ 
ternational tour and a batch of re¬ 
cordings. “Deirotl had not traveled 
much and had made no recordings 
in well over a decade." says the 
maestro. “I am the archenemy of 
that kind of routine." Dorati is an 
old-school, tremendously versatile 
conductor whose artistic innovations 
are matched by his administrative skill. 
“Mr. Dorati could even run General Mo¬ 
tors," says President Robert Semple. That 
is the ultimate Detroit accolade. 

► Neville Marrincr. 54, and Klaus 
Tennstedt, 52. Minnesota is lucky. It has 
landed two men who have gained formic 
dable international reputations in a. rela¬ 
tively brief time Marriner, conduetpr of 
London’s Academy of St. Martin-in-the- ; 
Fields chamber orchestra, has “charm j 
and wit and intellect," says one London j 
observer. His 200 recordings, many of Ba- ' 
roque music, have pleasingly brisk tempi 
and a gay, intimate sound. As music direc- i 
tor, Marriner will bring his favorite • 
Haydn and Mozart to Minnesota, his 
weakness may well be that specialized 
repertoire. But, says he. "if you want to i 
have any impact as musical director, then I 
you must take along the repertoire for j 
which you were hired." 

Tennstedt will offer a complementary 
repertoire as principal guest conductor, 
favoring Bruckner, Strauss and Mahler. 
The former director of the Slate Orches¬ 
tra in Schwenn, Tennstedt has a fluid line, 
springy beat and a confident technical 
mastery. He has never formally studied 
conducting. "Oh. you can learn tricks," he 
observes. "But the contact with an orches¬ 
tra.' You must have it.” 

Contact with audiences is essential 
too. As this round of musical chairs comes 
to an end. people will be hearing familiar 
orchestras under new leadership. It prom- 
isestobeanexcitingtime. ■ 
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Sport 


New Home for a Troubled Game 

After a decade, open tennis is becoming, well, decadent 


I t was the usual time: the last week in 
August and the first week of Septem¬ 
ber. The usual people were in attendance: 
Grand Slam Candidate Bjorn Borg with a 
fortune in endorsement insignia to grace 
his tennis logs; new women's No. I Mar¬ 
tina Navratilova with a fortune in gold 
jewelry to adorn her now-winning form; 
Chris Evert with a list of crack hairdress¬ 
ers for prematch sprucing up; Vitas Ger- 
ulaitis with a list of ear-splitting discos for 
post-match winding down; Evonne Goo- 
iagong stayed home with her baby; Jimmy 
Connors brought his mother along. Only 
the place was unusual; the U.S. Open Ten¬ 
nis Championships, better known to gen¬ 
erations of players and fans as Forest 
Hills, was under way at a new site in 
Flushing Meadow, Queens, N.Y. After 
more than half a century, the small New 
York community that, like Wimbledon, 
gave a nation’s tennis title its name, had 
vanished from the tennis vocabulary. 

Forest Hills—abandoned in favor of 
bigger gates at the new 2S,SOO-seat facility 
—is the most prominent casualty of the 
tennis boom. In the ten years since sham- 
ateurism gave way to open competition, 
and open compensation, under-the-table 
payments have been replaced by out-of- 
this-world purses, and country-club court¬ 
liness has been supplanted by locker-room 
epithets With $12 million at stake this 
year on the men's tournament circuit and 
another SS million up for grabs on the 
women’s tour, a bad call by a linesman is 
worth money—not to mention a few 
choice words. However offensive the be¬ 


havior of the modern mercenaries, other, 
more serious problems confronted the 
sport as it moved into its new National 
Tennis Center on the grounds of the 1939 
and 1964 New York World’s Fairs. 

At the end of a decade of undisci¬ 
plined expansion, growing pains have 
begun to set in. On the eve of the U.S. 
Open, 15 former tennis greats-—among 
them Fred Perry, Tony Trabert, Vic 
Seixas, Roy Emerson and Alice Marble 
—put their names to a two-page warning 
in a major tennis magar.ine, cautioning 
young players against the excesses of re¬ 
cent years. “The huge financial rewards 
you've received ... were undreamed of 
when we were in our primes," the eiders 
wrote. “How have you repaid it? By de¬ 
basing tennis—its standards, its tradi¬ 
tions, its reputation—and jeopardizing its 
future... Tennis must clean up its act...” 

In the oldtimers' view, a vision shared 
by many in tennis, money alone has not 
been the root of such evil; indeed, they 
consider the closet professionalism of the 
past to have been much worse for the 
game. But they fear that an overabun¬ 
dance of lucre has choked off thoughtful 
cultivation of the sport’s foundations. 
Banned from such prestigious but ama- 
leurs-only events as Wimbledon and For¬ 
est Hills, professional tennis players once 
barnstormed in station wagons to play for 
a cut of the gate at a high school gym. To¬ 
day’s stars are not only welcome at the 
big-name championships, they are free to 
jet from hi^-paying tournaments to still 
higher paying exhibitions to the strato* 


spheric payoffs of staged-for-TV chal¬ 
lenge matches. Once Jack Kramer. Lew 
Hoad, Pancho Gonzales and Ken Rose- 
wall dreamed of an organized tour circuit 
that would provide steady income to pro 
regulars. The current Big Three—Borg, 
Connors and Argentina’s Guillermo Vilas 
—can now ply their trade on two multi- 
million-dollar tours, Lamar Hunt’s World 
Championship Tennis and the Grand 
Prix circuit. However, this year none of 
them has deigned to play in enough 
W.C.T. and G.P. events to qualify for the 
$2 million bonus pool for top players; they 
can make more money on the outside. 

T he preference for easy exhibition 
money over the demands of playing 
through a grueling tournament has lit¬ 
tered the tennis calendar with nonsched- 
uled two-man events and, too often, left 
promoters and sponsors with literally 
empty nets. Without top tennis names in 
the tourneys, gate sales slump and spon¬ 
sors disappear. Late withdrawals to rest or 
to nurse phantom injuries—only to have 
fallen heroes turn up at an exhibition in 
Puerto Rico, not an orthopedic ward 
—have become common. As a result, cor¬ 
porations once eager to hitch their brand 
names to the tennis bandwagon have be¬ 
gun to have second thoughu. American 
Airlines sponsored a G.P. tournament for 
five years, putting up $225,000 in prize 
money and another $50,000 in promotion. 
But the absence of big-name players grad¬ 
ually undermined the event’s allure, and 
the airline now refbses to sponsor the tour¬ 
nament next year. 

It is a pattern that could be repeated 
—often. Says Jack Kramer; “If you want 
to rest, One. But if you’re so tired you can’t 
play in tournaments, how cut you go to, 
three cities for exhibi(k»f? The 














Vlt«« OwnMtlt w it h WoHs-Woyo _ 

The good life vs. the good of the game. 

tractions, the top five or six guys, are ma¬ 
rauders, using TV to play exhibitions and 
selling out to marketing devices." 

Arthur Ashe, winner of the first U.S. 
Open in 1968, likewise decries the new su¬ 
perstars' lack of loyalty to the game. As an 
amateur. Ashe earned $28 a day for his 
ten-day stint at Forest Hills, while the 
beaten finalist. Pro Tom Okker. look 
home a check for $14,000. Says Ashe: 
“Only when the players take it upon 
I themselves to assume responsibility for 
the circuit and the health of 
the game as a whole will we j 
have coherence. Right now ' 
we've got some greedy play¬ 
ers at the top who do whatev¬ 
er they please, entering tour¬ 
naments late, asking for 
illegal guarantees ’ 

The Justice Department 
has periodically examined 
the intertwined business in¬ 
terests of pro tennis for anti¬ 
trust violations. Often the 
same men have painted both 
sides of the tennis fence. Pro¬ 
moters fumed at the power of 
Lawyer Donald Dell, who 
served both as agent for a 
number of top players and as 
legal adviser for the Associa¬ 
tion of Tennis Professionals. 

Tournament direcioi-s, such 
as Jack Kramer, doubled as 
circuit organizers. The Fed¬ 
eral Communications Com¬ 
mission and a House commit¬ 
tee have looked into CBS’s 
bogus $250,000 ‘‘winner- 
i take-all” match between 
I Connors and Hie Nastase (in 
which Connors actually was 
guaranteed $500,000 and 


"Umk^" br' tniipioMy losiifig'ihatoh.«^ 
Occasionally, players vrho lose early in 
singles expend less than full effort on their 
doubles matches with the aim of squeez¬ 
ing in a few days of rest or practice on a 
faltering serve. 

N astase, currently under a 90-day ban 
for his loathsome court behavior, 
threw the finals of the 1975 Canadian 
Open Championships after a linesman’s 
call went against him in the first set. Nas¬ 
tase sleepwalked through the final sets, 
winning but one game, and was fined 
$6,000 for “not using his best efforts.” But 
in other sports—remember baseball's 
Black Sox?—he might weU have been 
banned for life for throwing a game. 

For all its internal woes, the quality of 
play in the decade since tennis went open 
has become the best in the history of the 
game. No longer are players required to 
banish thcmselvc.-f from the top tourna¬ 
ments in order to earn an honest living. 
Kramer remembers. “If you took money 
under the table, you were violating IRS 
regulations, but the minute you did it hon¬ 
estly and legally, you were out of the big 
tournaments It was a cruel system. 'Vou’d 
win Wimbledon and the next time you’d 
go back, you couldn i get into the locker 
room The minute you turned profession¬ 
al, they'd take away your honorary mem¬ 
bership in the All-England Club." 

Instead top young amateurs today can 
count on early honing against the sport’s 
best. And the parade of youngsters eager 
to enter the pro ranks of this newly lucra- I 
live sport has become a stampede. John 
McEnroe, at 18 the youngest semifinalist 

i, . -S- -f ' ' -. ; .V 










Nastase received $150,000). 

Far more serioia are charges Mato at $B.5iiiaienNatloiMilTeiaila Center fciFlusWiig Meado w 

of. pla)«r*’ defi)Uitii^ and Forest HiUsditappearsfrom the lexicon in fawr of bigger profits. 


M artina Na vretllova with WlmMei^ tre|itiy 

The new No. I is on the gold standard. 

in Wimbledon history, tossed over a schol¬ 
arship to turn pro. His earnings. $68,432 
to dale this year, are far from Borg's $550,- 
141. but considerable for a kid who, not sc 
long ago, survived on an allowance. At 15. 
Tracy Austin remains an amateur, but 
one sign of coming times is the fact that 
she is seeded No. 5 for the U.S. Open. 

In many respects, the new National 
Tennis Center at Flushing Meadow typi¬ 
fies the change in the game itself. Built 
with U S. Tennis Association financing 
MID uuLLMt for $9 5 million, it will pay fot 
i'■ '' itself in short order: $6.5 mil- 

. ' lion was donated to UST.A. 

coffers by CBS in exchange fot 
rights to televise the tourna¬ 
ment for three years Flush¬ 
ing Meadow is glass and con¬ 
crete modern, not Forest 
Hills grass and Tudor. Jets 
from nearby La Guardia Air¬ 
port roar overhead. And that 
most crucial mixlern conve¬ 
nience-enough restroom 
space for thousands of tennis 
fans— IS in ample supply. 

The only question that re¬ 
mains unanswered about 
Flushing Meadow, indeed 
about the state of the sport, is 
simply. Can it last? Without 
care and moderate use, the 
answer is. most probably, not 
long. "When you walk 
around Wimbledon,’’ Arthur 
Ashe says, “you somehow get 
the feeling that it's going to be 
^ there 100 years from now. 
This place, they'll tear it 
down in 50 years and build 
another one.” Tennis—at 
least big-time tennis as it is 
practiced now—has far less 
time to put its house, even a 
*****"*' plush one like the Taj in 
ofits. Flushing, in order. ■ 













Helping Hand for the Newborn 

A hold experiment in regional care reduces infant mortality ' 

M ary Herreia, a Glendora, Calif., I 
housewife, had long been discour- I 


ITI housewife, had long been discour¬ 
aged from having babies. .She had under¬ 
gone open-heart surgery at age 8. and the 
physicians feared that her heart might not 
be able to withstand the strain of preg¬ 
nancy. Yet. at 31. she has just given birth 
to her second child at Los Angeles Coun¬ 
ty Harbor General Hospital. The infant 
boy weighs only 2 lbs. and is being kept 
in an incubator, but he is given a gixxl 
chance to survive Says Herrera of her 
doctors and nurses- "They’re doing a fan¬ 
tastic Job. They really are ’’ 

► Mary Drumm. 32, of trie. Pa , and her 
husband are self-confessed "baby freaks." 
Though they have two children of their 
own and have adopted three others, they 
wanted still more. But Mary has had three 
miscarriages, possibly because of blood 
disorders So when she became pregnant 
again, she decided that "we're not just go¬ 
ing to sit back and lose another bttby." 
Now. she has given birth to a 7-lb girl at 
the University Hospitals of Cleveland. 
While the baby may still need an ex¬ 
change transfusion, mother and daughter 
should be discharged shortly 

► When Shirley Aranda, 34, of Phtienix. 
lost her first child shortly after birth, dix:- 
tors found she had a congenital uterine 
problem In the past, they might have dis¬ 
suaded her from becoming pregnant 
again. Instead they performed corrective 
surgery and encouraged her 
to try once mure Twice she 
gave birth—once to a baby 
weighing only 1 lb, 13 oz. 

Both infants survived and B 
are now, at ages 5 and 2^. B ^ 
healthy, normal youngsters. I 

Such difficult, yet sue- B 
cessful pregnancies arc no B 
longer unusual—thanks to B 
better medical understand- 
ing. new drugs and such so- 
phisticated monitoring and 
screening techniques as ul- 
trasonics and amniocente- ^B 
sis. Yet while the U.S 
helped start this revolution 
in perinatal and neonatal* 
care, it still lags behind a 
dozen other countries in in- 
fant-survival rates To help 
solve this problem, the Rob- 
ert Wood Johnson Lounda- 
tion of Princeton, N.J.. al- 
located $20 million for a 
five-year experiment that 
established or expanded 
eight regional networks 






m. 

Forcing air into proomle's hmgs 

Success despite difficulties. 


—three in California, two in New York 
and one each in Ohio, Texas and Ari¬ 
zona All deliver specialized care for high- 
risk pregnancies, that is, those that pose 
danger to mother or child. 

.Such pregnancies are disturbingly 
common Of 3.1 million babies born in 
the U S each year, nearly 30.000 do not 
survive their first week. Many are born 
prematurely and weigh less than 5'/ lbs 
Another 20,000 die in the uterus late in 
pregnancy While the number of doctors 
and nurses with the skills needed to deal 
with such cases is growing, they are often 
situated at scattered medical centers not 
easily accessible to women and infants 
who most need them. 

Now entering Us fourth year, the ex¬ 
periment seeks to correct those inequities 
at a reasonable cost Each network may 
consist of several hospitals and cover a 



'Perinatal refers to the period be¬ 
fore, daring and just after birth; 
neonatal to early infancy. 
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Everything from planes and choppers to ambulances. 


I population area with tens of thousands of 
j births a year. Each also has one or more 
I fully staffed and equipped regional per¬ 
inatal centers, complete with neonatal in¬ 
tensive care units for very tiny and very 
weak infants. The key to the system’s suc¬ 
cess is to identify and treat women, while 
they are still pregnant, who are likely to 
have preemies or sickly babies, rather 
I than rushing the problem infants to the 
centers after birth. Participating physi¬ 
cians conduct coordinated screening pro¬ 
grams, looking especially for women with 
histories of problem pregnancies, hyper¬ 
tension, diabetes, kidney disease and al¬ 
cohol or drug abuse, all of whom arc like¬ 
ly to be high-risk patients. Common 
communications and transportation facil¬ 
ities help ensure quick respojise in crises. 

T he program seems to be succeeding. 

Infant mortality rates have declined 
in each of the regions served by the proj¬ 
ect. At New York's Columbia-Presbyte¬ 
rian Medical Center, the hub of a 16-hos¬ 
pital network in Manhattan and New 
Jerecy that handles 16.000 births a year, 
the incidence of stillbirths, and deaths 
within seven days of life in infants weigh¬ 
ing 2.2 lbs. or more has dropped from 22.8 
per thousand births in 1967 to 9.6 per 
thousand in 1977 Many of these prob¬ 
lem births were from the Harlem ghetto, 
and Administrator Dr. Solan Chao points 
out that quite a few of the high-risk pa¬ 
tients were drug addicts or alcoholics who 
had not been to a doctor for prenatal care. 
The Los Angeles networks face a similar 
situation, caring for a largely black 
and Chicano population. Yet infant mor¬ 
tality has also plummeted. 
1 Perhaps the most un- 
- usual network is Arizona's. 
Covering all 114,000 sq. mi. 
of the state, it relies on air¬ 
planes, helicopters and am- 
4 balances to ferry patients. 
*1 some of them rural Indians, 

1 to perinatal centers. Nearly 
i 1,200 women have been 
transported in the last 
years, and more than 60% 
of the babies born needed 
intensive care. 

Though regionalization 
saves lives, a newborn’s slay 
in an intensive care unit can 
run into tens of thousands of 
dollars. Balanced a^inst 
this is the nearly SI million 
it can cost over a lifetime to 
support a child handi¬ 
capped in birth, or the in¬ 
calculable emotional toll on 
the family with a dead baby. 
Declares the director of the 
Ohio network, Cleveland's 
Dr. Irwin Merkatz: "Re- 
gionalizaticm is the cheaimt 
_new advance in medicine 

thatwe’ye«verh#d 
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When the Law and the Press Collide 


T he mighty New York Times has been a melancholy 
place: its presses stopped by a strike, its newsroom emp¬ 
ty; one of Its reporters, Myron Farber, yo-yoing between jail 
cell and court hearings on contempt charges; the paper it¬ 
self hit by a SI00,000 fine for contempt and a $5,000-a-day 
fine for every day it continued to defy a New Jersey court 
in the same Farber case. To top it all off, in its legal diffi¬ 
culties, the Times seemed to be losing public support and 
press sympathy—partly because of “terrible coverage." says 
A M. Rosenthal, the paper’s top editor, who fumes because 
there is no Times to set the public straight. 

The Farber case is a complicated legal tangle that lends 
itself to tendentious simplicities. In law¬ 
yers and journalists alike, it seems to 
bring out the worst in exag^rated rhet¬ 
oric and absolutist moralizing. 

Should Farber, whose reporting led 
to a doctor’s indictment for murder, be 
forced to turn over all his files and notes 
for a judge to look at in camera'^ To do 
so. argues the Times, would be an of¬ 
fense against the freedom of the press 
guaranteed by the I'irst Amendment. 

Not to turn over the files, pleaded the 
defense lawyer, would be to deny his cli¬ 
ent the right to a fair trial, guaranteed 
by the Sixth Amendment. When the 
First and Sixth Amendments collide, 
lawyers and judges (being a closed so¬ 
ciety) tend to take the Sixth. Law, more 
than the press, they see as all older, 
basic guarantor of liberty. And wasn’t 
even Richard Nixon as President 
forced to give up his papers'^ Is the press 
alone arrogantly above the law? Arro¬ 
gance is a buzz word these days 

To a layman, the I-arber case seems 
less a study in press rights and priv¬ 
ileges than in how quickly law rallies 
around and sustains even a bad deci¬ 
sion. Reporters often promise confidentiality to gel a story, 
if they can routinely be made to break such promises in 
court they become an unwilling “ann of the law. ” So in prac¬ 
tice some judges have ordered confidential documents sur¬ 
rendered only if three tests are met: that there is a "com¬ 
pelling state interest”, that the evidence sought can be shown 
to be relevant (“particularity ”); and that it cannot be ob¬ 
tained in any other way. But in the Jersey case, the lawyer 
asked for everything. The judge made no attempt to narrow 
the request, and when the Times asked for a hearing, he pe¬ 
remptorily turned it down. This is surely arbitrary behav¬ 
ior. but all Jersey courts sustained it—until State Attorney 
General John Degnan went to the Supreme Court to argue 
successfully last week that the Times deserved a hearing, 
and Farber should not be jailed in the meantime. 

James Goodale, executive vice president of the Times 
for legal matters, points out that Nixon got a hearing be¬ 
fore turning over his papers. And though U.S. Attorney Gen¬ 
eral Griffin Bell was recently cited for contempt for pro¬ 
tecting FBI sources, nobody put him in jail, like Farber. while 
the appeals went on. Yet a federal judge in New Jersey, re¬ 
fusing to release Farber and calling him “evil, ” ruled so in- 
temperately that he didn't even get his facts straight. The 


Fafber case seems to have this effect. He had “discovered” 
that Farber had a S75,000 advance for a book (though this 
fact had been mentioned in court records and in the Times)’, 
assumed that Farber had been willing to show his publisher 
materials that he wouldn’t show the judge (he hadn’t); and as¬ 
sumed Farber needed a conviction in the murder case to 
make the book a success (Farber had turned down a movie 
offer because it seemed premised on a guilty verdict). Far¬ 
ber “has it in his power, perhaps. ” said Federal Judge Fred¬ 
erick Lacey, to get the dcxilor acquitted; yet if he does, “the 
book goes down the drain. This is a sorry spectacle of a re¬ 
porter who purported to stand on his reporter’s privilege 
when in fact he was standing on an 
altar of greed. ” 

Strong stuff from a federal judge, 
and some journalistic defenders imme¬ 
diately got nervous "Farber ought to 
throw in his hand . [There is] a ring 
around the collar on his white robes of 
virtue It won’t wash, ” wrote Conser¬ 
vative Columnist James J Kilpatrick. 
“The dollar sign has risen to taint IFar- 
ber’sl martyrdom," wrote Charles B. 
Seib, ombudsman of the Washington 
Tost —the paper whose Watergate re¬ 
porters, WtxHlward and Bernstein, have 
made more money from investigative 
reporting converted into books than 
any other journalists in history. FAR¬ 
BER CASE DULLS THE EDGE OF THE 
PRESS’S SllVER SWORD ran the head¬ 
line in the Post over a column by a Pul- 
itzer-prizewinning reporter, Haynes 
Johnson, Now it was Rosenthal’s turn 
to get testy "1 wrote Johnson that his 
piece was the "nadir of journalism for 
.10 years’—accepting what a judge had 
to say. never checking anybody before 
he began to vilify " Rosenthal thinks 
the whole Jersey judicial establishment 
IS after what one judge called ""the imperialistic press "’ But 
says he. ""if this goes through, every defense lawyer is going 
to say, "If you’ve got a weak case, try the press 

E arly on, Anthony Lewis, a New York Times columnist 
knowledgeable in the law. wrote that if Jersey higher 
courts are ’"wise enough to rescue the trial judge from his mis¬ 
take” and narrow the material sought, "I think the reporter 
and the paper will face a compelling obligation lo comply.” 
In the emotional atmosphere around the l'ime\ newsroom, 
this was courageous counsel, it also appears to be what the 
Times is prepared to do. 

Several years ago a prosecutor wanted some photographs 
the Times had not mn A cop had been killed in a Harlem 
mosque; the police had been lax m phoiographing the scene 
Would the r/me.r supply its pictures’ No The case went to 
court, the Times lost—and then, without appealing, handed 
over the pictures. “That was a rare ciicumstance where the 
press had the key material." says C’uxxlale now. In the Far¬ 
ber case, once there is a hearing and a proper narrowing of 
the evidence sought, that will be the time to take after the 
Times if it then refuses to comply Right now arrogance 
seems n better word for Jersey justice. 
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"And bring me their heads so I can see 
what goes oninside them 











Television 


The 1978-79 Season: I _ 

Silverman‘s last-minute shuffle upstages the new series 
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A Uf0lfn0 twveon; Joe Nwnatti and th« kMs from The Wavtrly WaiKhrs 

A s the 1978-79 season gets under way. , 

TV's best show remains unchanged | V- 

it is the daredevil. ofT-screen saga of Mas- \ 
ter Programmer f-red Silverman. Newly | ^|||n||||||H 

enthroned as president of third-place NBC. 

Silverman just will not sit still. Last week ■ 
on the eve of the new season's first pre- | 
mieres. he upstaged the entire industry j 'W 

by ripping up his own previously an- I m 

nounced schedule .Silverman changed the i Hk * 
prime-time lineup on five out of seven | Hp 
nights, shifting the long-running Saturday W 
Nighi at the Movies to Wednesday and an- [ * 
nouncing a smorgasbord of'stunts" (mov- j 
ies and specials) for the fall Says Mike j - 

Dann. ex-CDS program chief and onetime 1 
Silverman boss "Never before have there | 
been so many major moves so late in the ! 
game Historically, the networks set the I 
schedules on Washington's Birthday and | 
never changed them Now iheyVc going ! 
to change them daily " Once again .Sil- | 
verman has rcwntien the rules of his 

industry NBC President Fred SIvemwHi___ 

The reasons for the last-minute shut - Rewritma the industry 's rules. 
fle are not hard to guess Stuck with weak 

programs chtrsen by the previous nhc re- er Fit/gerald Sample's senior vice pres- 
gimc. Silverman was headed for a third- ident Lou Dorkin. "Silverman has to work 
place finish in .Scpiember Replacement . with what he's got. He has to stunt like 
series now in production will not be ready [ cra/y and cause as much confusion as pos- 
until January, when Silverman will have sihle until his own series are ready to go 
new—and no doubt better—material to into place." 

choose from He has ordered up roughly The new fall series, by popping in and 
40 pilots since taking over the network out of the schedule throughout September. 



in June. In the,meantime, explains Dane- | will escape conclusive Nielsen verdicts for 


many weeks. This novel stalling tactii 
typifies Silverman's bold programming. 

Though many of Silverman's interin 
shows sound tired (a two-part Resew 
from Giitigan's island), they may fan 
better than the lameduck series that the; 
will pre-empt. Among them are sucl 
rock-bottom offerings as Sword of Jus 
tice (Sept. 10, 8 p.m. E.D.T.), a con 
temporary rehash of Zorro, and The Eddh 
Capra Mysteries (Sept. 8, 9 p.m.). yet an 
other rip-off of Perry Mason. 'Thougl 
Grandpa Goes to Washington (Sept. 7 
9 p.m.) has Jack Albertson pkying i 
U.S. Senator, it seems as old-hat as Thi 
—— Farmer's Daughter. NBC’s prin 
cipal new sitcom. The Wavert 
HHIIIIII IVont/erjiSept. 7,8 p.m ), boast: 

a surprisingly ingratiating sta 
in Joe Namath. but is otherwisi 
a pale carbon of Welcome Back 
Kotter 

NBC's one good series is Life 
' " line (Sept, 7, 10 p.m ), a break 
through show that uses docu 
mentary techniques to record the dramai 
of real-life doctors and their patients 
Though marred by heavy-breathing nar 
ration and a worshipful view of Amer 
ican medicine, the first episode does pre 
sent an affecting portrait of a surgeon a 
work. The show's closeup depiction o 
operations and lack of continuing char 
aclers ensure bad ratings, yet that didn'i 
bother Silverman when he announcec 
Lifeline last spring. “You've'got to take 
chances, " he told NBC's skeptical affil¬ 
iates, "Lifeline could be the single show 
on any network this fall that change; 
the face of prime-time television " 

M aybe so. but last week Silverman an¬ 
nounced that this series too would 
do a vanishing act for a whole month 
after its premiere. If it returns, it will be 
in a new and tougher time slot (Sundays 
at 10 p.m.), when it will be opposite 
Kaz and ABC movies Says one NBC in¬ 
sider; ' Silverman has little hope for Life¬ 
line: he's taking the coward's way ol 
introducing a show." So much for tak¬ 
ing chances. 

Once the dust settles from NBC’s up¬ 
heavals, the 1978-79 season may prove 
to be the most competitive in years. ABC 
is returning with its winning (and large¬ 
ly Silverman-created) schedule, along 
with five new series. In Battlestar Ga- 
lactica. premiering Sept. 17. it has the 
fall's only sure ratings blockbuster. An 
elaborate space fantasy starring Bonan¬ 
za's Lome Greene, the show's special 
effects are the work of Star Wars Wiz¬ 
ard John Dykstra. But CBS has its strong¬ 
est lineup since Silverman left that net¬ 
work in 1975. It remains to be seen 
whether ABC's new and untested pro¬ 
gramming chief, Anthony Thomopoulos. 
can beat back a serious challenge from 
his competitors. 

Still, some things never jpbUk^^t^T 
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Audiences iilie cllantten whose nAmes 
begin with a hard k sound. While Kojak 
and Columbo have retired to reruns, their 
places will be filled this fall by such he 
roes as Kaz. Eddie Capra. Jack Cole 
(Sword of Justice), Joe Casey (IVaverly 
Wonders). Joe Kelley (Grandpa) and even 
Professor Charles Kingsheld Jr. (Paper 
Chase). It’s enough to drive a 
viewer krazy. 

Three good shows; 

The Paper Chase (Sept. 9, 

CBS, 8 p.ni.). All summer CBS has 
been touting The Paper Chase ns 
its classiest new program. One 
can see why . Well acted and pro- I 
duced, this series has a highbrow 
setting (a law school), a presti¬ 
gious star (John Houseman) and harpsi¬ 
chord music on the sound track. As if all 
this were not proof enough of culture, the 
first episode contains not one but two 25« 
words, “contradistinction” and “propi¬ 
tious." PBS would kill to have a show like 
this. 

Nonetheless, The Paper Chase is un¬ 
likely to tax the minds of viewers. Based 
on a negligible 1973 movie (which won 
Houseman an Oscar as best supporting 
actor), the series is a high-minded ex¬ 
ercise in old-school TV sentimentality—a 
sort of Teacher Knows Best. Houseman 
plays a legendary professor whose stony 
exterior belies a heart as big as a lecture 
hall. He is surrounded by a bevy of stu¬ 
dents (one farm boy, one city slicker, 
one feisty woman) who try to curry his 
favor and share his wisdom. Since the 
first episode recounts virtually the entire 
plot of the movie. The Paper Chase may 
have nowhere else to go except oblivion 
CBS has put it opposite ABC's killer hits. 
Happy Days and Laverne A Shirley. 












Lome Cr— w (center) leads t he human ra ce to safe ty In Batthstar Cato cifea 

Riding the Star Wars comet to surefire blockhuster ratings. 


and that is a far from propitious sign. 

A(az (Sept. 10. CBS. 10 p.m.). RonLetb 
man is a brash and at times abrasive 
character actor who does not have 
what it takes to be a movie star. The 
small screen is another matter. TV 
audiences adore performers who burst 
into their living rooms like loudmouthed 
relatives. Though such actors as Peter 
Falk. Telly Savalas, Robert Blake and 
Carroll O'Connor never caused a sen¬ 
sation in movies, they all made it quick¬ 
ly to TV superslardom. Thanks to Kaz, 



Hmdl^ t^mgd the m^tcompetitive three-way race in years. 


Leibman will soon join their ranks. 

Kaz IS a street-wise ex-con who got a 
law degree in jail and now defends the 
poor and downtrodden His legal meth 
ods are pushy, his language rough, but 
you can sure he gets results for his cii 
ents. Smartly enough, the series’ creators 
have also provided the hero with a per 
feci foil; Patrick O’Neal as an elegant cor 
poratc lawyer who takes Kaz into his firm. 
Whenever it seems that Leibman might 
burn a hole in the tube. Old Pro O’Neal 
trots out to cool things down. 

WKRP in Cincinnati (Sept. 18, CBS, 
8 p.m ). If this Mary Tyler Moore pro¬ 
duction can maintain the level of its pre¬ 
miere. it will be the funniest series to hit 
prime-time TV since The Mary Tyler 
Moore Show itself. Set at a money-losing 
radio station that dumps its "elevator mu¬ 
sic” formal for iop-40 rock, WKRP is a 
sitcom dream Us laughs derive from 
character rather than contrived gags; its 
cast is an ensemble of inventive 

^ comic actors. The first episode, 
which establishes the premise 
and players with dazzling effi¬ 
ciency. is an almost steady howl. 

In the MTM tradition. 
WKRP is about the modern 
American iSmily people who 
work together rather than live 
' together Among the station em¬ 
ployees are the hip new program director 
(Gary Sandy), a shamelessly corrupt ad 
manager (Frank Bonner), and a prissy 
newscaster obsessed with hog futures 
(Richard Sanders). If there is a standout 
performer, it is Howard Hesseman as a 
fading deejay who falls asleep during his 
own broadcasts Hesseman gets so many 
laughs that even the show's typically ef¬ 
fusive laugh track cannot keep up with 
the pace. —FrmtkMeh 
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Trick and T reat 

EVERY GOOD BOY 
DESERVES FAVOR 
by Tom Stopt)ard 
Music by Andre Previn 

I f Tom Sloppard were ooi a playwright. 

he would probably be a magician—or 
a card shark He delights in illusions and 
confusions, puns and verbal crosiics, tak¬ 
ing away with his left hand what he has 
just given with his right. In Every 
Good Boy Deserves Favor, at Washington's 
Kennedy Center, he has taken his art to 
its immediate limit: the play itself is a 
trick. 

Actually, Every Good Boy Deserves 
Favor is not merely a play, but a play for 
actors and orchestra, and therein lies the 
trick. One of the two main characters, the 
mad Ivanov (John Wood), believes that 
he owns an orchestra, and is put in a So¬ 
viet insane asylum 

When a new man, Alexander (Eli 
Wallach), comes to share his cell. Ivanov 
complains because his coughing spoils the 
diminuendos. Of course, so far as the au¬ 
dience is concerned. Ivanov does own an 
orchestra, in this case the 105-mcmber 
Pittsburgh Symphony, which sits center 
stage and follows his every command. His 
lunacy determines even the title of the 
play "Every good boy deserves favor" is 
a mnemonic phrase to help music students 
remember the notes on a treble clef staff, 
Alexander, by contrast, is mad only 
in the sense that he was rash enough to 


protest the arrest of his friends for polit¬ 
ical activism. If he will recant and con¬ 
fess his error, he can be released w hen¬ 
ever he wants. "Your opinions are your 
symptoms.” explains his doctor (Fiemak 
Ramsay). “Your disease is dissent.” 

W lho's really crazy? The bestial Sovi¬ 
et state, obviously, and a system that 
officially turns the sane into the insane 
and pretends that its own insanity is rea¬ 
son itself As slyly as if he were pulling a 
rabbit from his hat, Stoppard has written 
a play us propaganda, and its anti-Soviet 
message is all the more effective for its 
wit and humor. Andre Previn’s music, 
which he himself conducted, is equally 
witty Hinting at Prokofiev and Shosta¬ 
kovich, Previn underlines Stoppard's 
words and adds his own notes of satire. 
When Alexander, for instance, says that 
confinement will at least allow him time 
to read lEar and Peace, the orchestra 
mocks him with a rousing bar from Tchai¬ 
kovsky's J8I2 overture. When the colo¬ 
nel in charge of the hospital finally makes 
his entrance, he is preceded by a vulgar 
outburst from the organ. 

As agitprop theater, the theater of 
propaganda and persuasion. Every Good 
Boy is a conspicuous success. By other dra¬ 
matic standards, however, it is less sat¬ 
isfactory. Stoppard has always depended 
on gimmicks, but in his best work, like 
Travesties (1975), he has used them as a 
starting point to develop characters and 
situations In Every Good Boy the gim¬ 
mick has taken over, and the play ends 
where it began, with a brilliant conceit 
wailingtobedeveloped. —GeraUCIariio 
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'■ Your opinions are your symptoms ,'' explains the doctor. " Your disease is dissent. 


The frequency of the most 
common types of cancer 
varies in different countries 
of the world. But whatever the 
site, and wherever the country, 
the earlier the diagnosis, the 
greater the possibility for 
successful treatment. 

For farther information, contact yottr 
local cancer organization, or write to: 
latemational Union Against Oncer 
3 me du ConKil-G|^erai 
1205 Geneva, Switaerlend 
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TOKYO, THE NEW OTANI 

A City within a city m th« heart of 
downtown Tokyo 
From >0,500 yen lo 19,000 yen* 


SHERATON-BANGKOK 

A fewei of taste and so^istica 
tion in the center of Bangkok 
From 520 Baht to B40 BHht* 


SHERATON-PERTH 

A niodern cfowntown hotel 
fight on the Swan River 
From $29 to A$47* 


MANILA, CENTURY PARK SHERATON 

20 stones of elegance ten minutes from the airport 
From 216 pesos to 368 pesos’ 


l 






SHERATON'HONQ KONG 

A world of luxury fronting on Hong Kong harbor 
From HKS155.00 to HKS275 00* 


YOGYAKARTA. HOTEL 

Hwr 

Wostern-style luxury amid the 
iiplendor& of old Java From T 885 
Rupia,h& to 11.620 Rupiahs* 


JAKARTA. HOTEL INDONESIA SHERATON 

Utlra-modern comfort and authentic 
Indonesian charm 

From 11.205 Rupiahs to 16 185 Rupiahs* 


Sheraton Showplaees 

Only Sheraton can give you a World of Show- home with Sheraton throughout the Orient, 
places. Now there are Sheraton Showplaces in sev- because Sheraton is making the Orient its home, 
en major cities in the Orient and Pacific. Soon there Porta »l and atnclant rMarvatlon*, worMwIda, call your traval 
will be more. Each one luxurious. Each with a prime nSuTnluMleiMi • Jakarta4002i 

location. Each one different Each one with superb Tokyo 03/2 m-4270 • oaaka 06/314-1019 • Bangkok 
facilities for meetings and conventions. Now in 233 -si 80 *syc^jf 02 / 29 - 2 J|M;Mrtbou^ 
these cities, you can depend on the world’s highest • Pwth 09/325-0501 

standard of elegance and reputation. You can be at 

'Rates quoted from lowest aiPgie occupancy to * m-w a -m • 

Sh^uton Hbtels in the Paclilc 






























Nagy supports Makarova 

“My colleagues will hate 
me for saying it,” says Hun¬ 
garian-born Dancer Wan Nagy, 
35, “but the ballet is the orig¬ 
inal women's liberation profes¬ 
sion. It IS created for females.” 
The impeccable partner to 
such ballerinas as Dame Margot 
Fonteyn and Natalia Makarova, 
Nagy is now planning to re¬ 
tire from the American Ballet 
Theater before weary leg mus¬ 
cles make him earthbound. 
Pouts Makarova; “He is the 
most lyrical dancer, and I will 
miss him.” What will Nagy 
miss the most'? “When I am 
dancing with a woman onstage 
and it works. 1 feel that I love 
her, and that sort of love sim¬ 
ply does not exist offstage. " 


“I missed fighting with 

MH(o Wallaco,” says Harry Roa- 
oonor. “S^or and Rathor are 


also top professionals, and I'm 
sure ril learn to fight with 
them too." One of the orig¬ 
inal co-anchors of CBS’s 60 
Minutes. Reasoner is back now 
as the news show’s fourth cor¬ 
respondent, following eight 
years at ABC. Wallace is ready 
for Harry’s return. ”I don’t 
know why he’s so anxious to 
fight with me again—in years 
past he always 
lost. Besides, 1 
no longer fight 
lightweights.” 


To help out local Repub¬ 
lican candidates, Richard and 
Pat Nixon threw a $250-a-per- 
son fund-raising party at La 
Casa Pacifica, which brought 
in about $100,000. Nixon 
reminisced about his 
memories of Orange 
I County—the time 
■ he proposed to Pat 
at Dana Point and 
the days when he 
practiced law at La Habra. 
One of the most exuberant 
guests was John Wayno. Greet¬ 
ing the Missus with a bow and 
a kiss on the hand, the Duke 
said. “It’s great to see Pat up 
and around and looking hap¬ 
py.” As for her husband, the 
E)uke enthused: “I was with the 
ex-President when he was a 
winner and a loser and a 


winner again. 


Talk about strange bedfel 
lows. There were Feminists j 

Valerie Harper, Jean Stepleton I 



and Yvonne Brathwatte Burke 

clustered around their hosts, 
Hugh Hefner and his daughter 
Christie, who were throwing a 
$100-a-plate dinner in support 
of the Equal Rights Amend 
ment. Reasoned the president 
of Playboy Enterprises, Inc. 
"Playboy is clearly a major fac 
tor in the sexual revolution. 
And clearly the social-sex¬ 
ual revolution is related to 
the women’s movement.” 

Nor were the feminists 
shy about accepting 
Hefs hospitality. Said 
Burke: “The people we have 
to get to support ERA 
are some of Hefner’s 
constituents.” Apparently his 
money doesn’t hurt, either: his 
party netted $25,000. 


Italian Film Director Ber 
nardo Bertolucci was back in his 
home town of Parma, scouting 
locations for his new movie. La 
Luna, starring Jill Clayburgh. 
Seeing perhaps with the eyes of 
his imagination, the director 
stumbled over a No Parking 
sign and broke both his elbows. 
Not one to let so minor an in¬ 
convenience as arm-length 
casts deter him, Bertolucci was 
back on the set in two weeks, 
using a long wooden holder for 
his view finder. ’’When I start¬ 
ed to direct this film,” he said, 
I already had a heavy respon 


sibility as director and co-au 


thor of the screenplay, and had 


a part in the production of the 
film. Now it's an even heavier 


responsibility with the casts. 
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At the San CtouMiite fund ralsw, John Wayiw buwt to tite Nbam 


Bertolucci prepares to shoot 


On the Record 

Margaret "niatcher, British Tory 
leader: ’’You cannot have na¬ 
tional welfare before someone 
has created national wealth.” 

Henry Kissinger, on his forth¬ 
coming autobiography; “I have 
written a thousand pages, and 
I am not even through my 
bachelor days.” 

Gloria Stebiem, speaking to the 
American Psychological Asso¬ 
ciation: “The average secretary 
in the U.S. is better educated 
than the average boss.” 

Malcolm Cowley, literary critic 
(Exile's Return, Writers at 
Work), on the affinity between 
writing and drinking: “I don't 
know that writers as a class 
drink more heavily than ac¬ 
tors, advertising men, painters, 
one type of salesmen, or any 
other manics who want to be 
brilliant and self-assured.” 

Theodore R WMta, reporter and 
author (In Search of History), 
on why he doesn’t use a tape re¬ 
corder for interviewing: “I like 
to give everyone what I call 
While’s final option—the op¬ 
tion of denying they ever said 
anything to me.” 
















Running a Good Thing into the Ground 


T he face is familiar—eyes bobbing, mouth agape, puffing 
like a locomotive. There are so many of them in the U.S.. 
maybe 25 million. They may seem like more, since they turn up 
everywhere; on walkways and city plazas, along bridges and 
expressways, even in the once hushed corridors of office build¬ 
ings. America, in short, has become overrun with runners 
running every which way, including off at the mouth. Not sur¬ 
prisingly, running is now running into a snippy backlash. 

Generally Americans have been as hospitable to running as 
to previous fads. Runners have been cursed less than skate¬ 
boarders, derided less than Hula-Hoopers and never thought as 
silly as some of their forefadders—flagpole sitters, for instance, 
or danceathoners. To this day runners are cordially tolerated, ex¬ 
cept where they generate traffic problems or preachy conver¬ 
sations about running. Even when they do their little ritual 
exercises in public—trying to push down trees or walls and 
stretching their legs into disagreeable shapes—even then they 
are looked upon not as often with aversion as with amazement 
Still, every craze scxmer or later begins to bloat with self-im¬ 
portance; then it incites, along with ennui, a certain peevish¬ 
ness and skepticism among outsider. Running is no exception. 
Superannuated as a fad. running is beginning to express itself 
more and more in the tongues of a subculture. Thus antirun¬ 
ning feeling, apart from that expressed by spouses and families 
of devout marathoners, has been turning up more and more in 
the public prints. 

Recently Saturday Review flaunted a complaint titled "Jog¬ 
ging Mania—Enough Already!” Art Buchwald proposed a mile¬ 
age tax on runners, and New York Daily News Humorist Ger¬ 
ald Nachman whimsically reviewed The Complete Book of 
Lollygagging —a title not precisely the same as that of Jim Fixx’s 
bestselling rhapsody on running. Russell Baker, the Boston 
Globe, the Washington Post, the Christian Science Monitor —all 
have joined in a spirited backlashathon. 

I Executive Editor Morton Kondracke of the New Republic 
Ventilated his suspicion that the backlash is incited by "a few col¬ 
umnists and freelance writers trying to earn a bit.” Yet even he 
confessed to being put off when a friend learned he was a run¬ 
ner and asked; “Have you experienced euphoria?" No, Kon¬ 
dracke replied. Indeed, he himself admits to complaints "against 
joggery profiteers”—authors, magazine publishers, dealers in 
running gear, even some doctors who treat running injuries. 
Thus, perhaps inadvertently, he joined the backlashers. 

The critics take their main inspiration from a recently 
formed cadre of zealous upper-case runners. True Runners, 
these. They imagine that their activity sets them apart from and 
generally above the rest of humanity. Many come forth sounding 
as though they have been Zenned and Esalened and Rolfed and 
Primal Screamed into a state of exaltation hitherto achieved only 
by beings who talk to birds or turn miscreant wives into salt. 

Consider; Marathoner, one of a proliferation of periodicals, 
calls marathoning "the Holy Orail" that runners “exhaust them¬ 
selves strug^ing for.” Bob Anderson, editor of the semimonthly 
On the Run, goes ftirther; “Someone onee said, 'For humanity 


to survive, it will have to invent a new religion.’ The religion 
has been invented. It is the religion of the runner.” Such high¬ 
flying rhetoric is common among True Runneis. 

George Sheehan, a New Jersey cardiologist often called the 
“high priest" of running, is archetypical. In Dr. Sheehan on Rutp- 
ning he promulgates the notion of the runner as a special sub¬ 
species of human, a person gifted not only with better lungs and 
heart but with superior spirituality. Alas, superiority carries pen¬ 
alties. Sheehan feels the runner is specially susceptible to the 
meanness of an envious society "Why." he asks, “is the runner a 
lightning rod for the anger and aggression and violence of oth¬ 
ers?” And Sheehan answers himself "The runner puts himself 
above the law, above society. And men in gangs and crowds and 
mobs know this and react accordingly." .Sheehan intones- "The 
runner knows of man’s inhumanity to man firsthand." 

This sort of folderol should provoke more belly laughs than 
backlash In the real world, the runner does not attract nearly 
as much popular aggression as. say, the elderly, subway riders, 
politicians, cops, solitary pedestrian women or even journalists. 
The reasons are not hard to find. Moving targets offer little ap¬ 
peal to vandals People who appear to be carrying nothing more 
negotiable than vigorous health are hardly patsies for muggers. 
No matter what their charm in repose, few runners going at 
full grunt offer a vision apt to incite any but the most dedicated 
molester. Finally, running has yet to produce an idea worth the 
kind of attack that citizens regularly launch against politicians, 
economists or entertainers 

Granted, runners suffer some hurts from the world’s ran¬ 
dom meanness along with the exotic injuries they inflict on them¬ 
selves. And a few have been victimized by motorists and other 
malicious non-runners Yet nothing vindicates any image of run¬ 
ners as humanity's special victims—or the most exemplary form 
of human beings ever. At the rate they are going they may win, 
by more than a nose, the crown as smuggest. 

S ince True Runners run. as the high priest Sheehan puts it. 

“not because we feel belter but because we don't care how 
we feel." it is surprising that such spartans have even felt the 
backlash. Yet the September issue of Runner ’s IFoWi/gives over 
an entire page to an elaborate whine about those who have 
begun to "dump on running " And the premier (X'tober issue of 
The Runner similarly devotes a whole page to a feature column. 
“Biting the Backlash." In it. Runner-Wntei Colman McCarthy 
mourns that his fellow treaders "are being knocked, mocked 
and socked.” He prescribes a strategy for runners in the face of 
backlash They should enjoy the derisive jokes, he says, and 
then more or less retreat metaphysically into their own mis¬ 
understood superiority. Toward that end he commends to them 
a tine from T.S. Eliot. "In a world of fugitives, the person tak¬ 
ing the opposite direction will appear to run away.” Evidently 
True Runners are feeling the needle—but without getting the 
point, ft is, simply enough, that granted their direction, the theo¬ 
logians of this ancient activity are well on the way to running 
runningrightintotheground. — fraakTrippett 
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^ ^ ^ Education —^ 

Now, $ 30,0 00 Diplomas_ 

College costs, up 77% in a decade, are still soaring 

L ong before the first dormitory opened While the figures are staggei 

to signal the start of a new academic are still a few ways at least to i 


b to signal the start of a new academic 
year, tens of thousands of parents had re¬ 
ceived thcise familiar and depressing en¬ 
velopes with word from the college of their 
offspring's choice tuition, room and 
board. All due immediately. 

Naturally college bills this year 
turned out to be the highest ever The av¬ 
erage cost of education at a four-year pri¬ 
vate college has increased 6. Hi over last 
year and has soared tTA since 1968. 
And for the first time, at some of the 
most prestigious private institutions, tu¬ 
itions alone have edged up past $5,000 
—not including the spiraling costs of food, 
housing, books, transportation, plus a lit¬ 
tle entertainment on the weekends These 
necessities, on the average, add around 
$2,500 to the final tab. though prices 
vary wildly from school to schixil and 
from student to student. 

The 1978-79 cost of the ten most ex¬ 
pensive undergraduate schools in the U S.. 
including tuition, fees, room and board 

MJ-T.$7,630 

B w il n gton.7,S40 

Harvard..7,S00 

Vai*.7,500 

Sarah Lawrence.7,440 

U.ofPemtyivaflto.7,300 

Stanford..74»9 

Brown.7,225 

Prhwaton....7,217 

IlartmeHth. .7.180 


While the figures are staggering, there 
are still a few ways at least to soften the 
college tuition crunch. The College Board 
notes that almost any family, even one 
with a gross income in excess of $35,000 
a year, might be eligible for some com¬ 
bination of grants or loans, depending on 
the number of children in college, among 
other financial considerations. 

Families can also turn to state schools. 
Many public colleges offer splendid ed¬ 
ucation for less money, but not all that 
much less. This year the University of 
Delaware actually cut its tuition for in¬ 
state residents by $60 in order to attract 
more students. But overall costs at public 
four-year colleges have climbed almost as 
much as they have at private institutions 
during the past decade. Though tuition, 
room and t^rd at public colleges aver¬ 
age around $2,000, many run quite a bit 
higher. Samples: the University of Ver¬ 
mont ($3,192). the University of Wiscon¬ 
sin ($2,583), the College of William and 
Mary in Virginia ($2,804), and Southern 
Oregon State College ($2,411). 

Relief of a sort may also be on the 
way from Washington. After months of 
debate. Senators and RepreMntatives are 
now in the final stages of approving a tu¬ 
ition tax credit scheme. If it passes—and 
then survives threats of a presidential veto 
—parents could write off as much as $250 
a year for each member of the Cuhilyen- 
rolled in college. By 1980, that credit could: 
be as high at SSOO. And to it goes. ' . M.. : 


MBA. W ohtrt liline, 5U ifllify..6hantdieF id-, 
tor, novelist and pliywilght who parlayed 
his rugged pxii i^ks and ppwerftil acreen 
presence into late-bkximihg HcrityvMnd' 
surdom; of a heart attidc; in Touroia-' 
keady. Ireland, wrpte five npyels. 
critically acclaimed in his native Britain, 
and rewrote one. n« Man in the GtaM' 
Booth, as a successful Broadway ptay di¬ 
rected by Harold Pinter. But he was best* 
known as an actor, first on the London^ 
stage (Tiger at the (kites. The Long and' 
the Short and the Tall), later in Amer¬ 
ican movies, where he portrayed a Wide-' 
ranging gallery of rogues. Among thcm;| 
a sinister assassin in From Russia with' 
Love. Henry VIII in A Man /br All Sea¬ 
sons. a glowering Irish gangster in The 
Sting and. in his most popular role, the' 
shark hunter Quint in Jaws. 

m 

BCD. John J.wratliag,6S, President of Rho¬ 
desia. who served ftrom 1964 to 1975 as 
his country's Finance Minister, of a heart 
attack; in Salisbury. One of Rhodesia’s 
chief strategists in its fight against U.N. 
trade sanctions, the British-bom Wrathall 
frequently lambasted London for partic¬ 
ipating in the embargo that followed his 
country’s declaration of independence in 
1965. Appointed to the figurehead pres¬ 
idency by Prime Minister Ian Smith in 
1976, Wrathall had been expected to va¬ 
cate his office at year's end, in favor of a 
black Rhodesian. 

MCO. f. van M«*«n, 76, prolific and . 
bestselling historical novelist (among his ' 
more than 60 books: Three Harbours. 
Stars on the Sea, Cutlass Empire); of a 
heart attack while swimming; near South¬ 
ampton, Bermuda. A skilled storyteller es¬ 
pecially interested in colonial and Civil 
War America, Mason embellished his- 
complex plots with minute detail and ro¬ 
mantic flourish. He also penned a pop¬ 
ular series of tales of intrigue featuring 
Captain (later Major and Colonel) Hugh 
North, and during World War II served 
as chief military historian for Dwight Ei¬ 
senhower's SHAEF command. 

OKO. Brace Cattdn, 78, pre-eminent Civil 
War historian and journalist who won a 
1954 Pulitzer Prize for his first trilogy’s 
concludi^ volume, A Stillness at Appo¬ 
mattox; in Frankfort, Mich. As a child. 
Catton listened to the yams of Civil War, 
veterans in his Michigan home town. A^. 
World War I veteran who pursued 
peacetime career as a newspaperman, he- 
tried to write a Civil War novel when he 
was 50. “I got 200 pages down, and it 
was awful,” he recalled. "But the fisetuai- 
parts, where the armies were moving, 
when'the battles were fought, that wasn’t 
bad.” He skinuned off the fiction, and the 
result was Mr. Lincoln s Army, the first 
of his 13 elegiac, historical summaries that 
re-create the Civil War in a sweep of cql-. 
oriUl detail. Catton alid worked as saniof, 
editor ot the hardbawnd /bnerfetut 
itm: 


















Glorious Commander 


AMERICAN CAESAR: DOUGLAS MACARTHUR, 1880-1964 
by William Manchester: Uttk. Brown; 793pages; $15 

D ouglas MacArthur is one of the 
major embarra»ments of American 
history. On one hand he was, without 
quibble or question, a military genius of 
the rank of Alexander. Hannibal and Na¬ 
poleon. On the other hand, as this flawed 
but fkscinating biography makes clear, he 
could be one of the pettiest and most ar¬ 
rogant men ever to have worn the uni¬ 
form of the U,S. Army. 

MacArthur’s strategies helped to win 
three wars, but foreigners often appreci¬ 
ated him more than his own countiymen. 

Winston Churchill spoke of him as “the 
glorious commander." To the Japanese, 
whom he outwitted at nearly every turn, 
he seemed endowed with almost super¬ 
human powers. Yet Franklin Roosevelt 
privately labeled him one of the two most 
dangerous men in America (the other was 
Huey Long), and Harry Truman called 
him “a counterfeit.” 

MacArthur was a man of maddening 

contradictions, half mamma's boy and MacAiRiiriiiMmotiMratWMtl*«ibit,t9f9 
half the warrior son of a warrior father. 

Arthur MacArthur was not yet 20 when to take his exams for West Point, she gave 
he led a charge up Missionary Ridge in him a pep talk that he never forgot: “You 
:he Civil War, an action that won him must believe in yourself, my son. or no 
•he Medal of Honor. He went on to fight one else will believe in you.’’ Naturally, 
Apaches in the West and Spaniards in he passed and, just as naturally, his moth- 
;he Philippines, which he subsequently er moved to Craney's Hotel near his dor- 
tdministered as military governor. Tem- mitory, where for four years she could see 
seramental and occasionally insubordi- the lamp in her son's window and tell 
late, he was publicly rebuk^ by Teddy whether he was doing his homework. 
Roosevelt for predicting war with Ger- Hewas,ofcourse.Onlytwootherca- 
nany. “Arthur MacArthur," his aide later dets. one of them Robert E. Lee, had 
laid, “was the most flamboyantly egotis- ever received higher grades at the Point, 
ical man 1 had ever seen, until 1 met His contemporaries regarded him with 
lisson.” awe, and pictures from the time show 

Mary Pinkney (“Pinky") MacArthur why. Lean and handsome, with a bcak- 
hould have worn stars herself. Few moth- like nose, he radiated confidence and 
;rs have fought harder for their sons than authority. But peacetime Army life made 
he fought for Douglas, or dominated MacArthur restless and insubordinate, 
hem so completely. When he was about “It's the orders you disobey that 



Excgt^ 

M in his braided cap, 
Ihrasing to relight his corn¬ 
cob flora time to time, he once more 
made a conspicuous taiget- A Nam- 
bu opened up. He dkkp^ even duck. 
As he stroOed about, irispecting four 
damaged landing craft and tooking 
for the 24th Divhioti’s command 
post, with the diminutive [<^losI 
Romulo skipping to catch up. (Gen¬ 
eral George] Kenney he^ die 
General murmur to himself: ‘Th^ 
is what I dreamed abmit.' Kenney 
thought it was more like a ni^t'^ 
mare. He could hear the uunts of 
enemy soldiers, speaking that bro¬ 
ken Engh^ which was so fomilimr 
to sohhm and Marines in the Pa¬ 
cific; ‘Surrender, all is resistlessr 
and ‘How are your machine guns 
feeling today?’ and ‘F O R. eat sfaiti’ 
The airman heard a Q.l. crouched 
behind a coomut log gasp: ‘Hey, 
there’s Genranl MacArthur!’ With¬ 
out turning to look, the 0.1. beside 
him drawled, 'Oh, yeah? And I sup¬ 
pose he’s got Eleanor Roosevelt 
aRmg with him.’ Apparently ene¬ 
my soldiers were just as incredulous. 
After the war ITomoyukil Yama- 
shita said that despite mounting ev¬ 
idence to Urn contrary, he cotudn't 
believe that MacArthur was really 
there that first day of the 
invasion. WW 


make you famous," he told one oflicer. 

World War I gave him his chance, and 
he distinguished himself as second- 
in-command of the famous Rainbow 
Division. He had already begun to disre¬ 
gard dress regulations. He walked through 
the trenches in riding breeches, a turtle¬ 
neck sweater, and a 4-ft.-long muffler 
knitted by his mother. The doughboys, un¬ 
like the G.I.S a generation later, adored 
him and called him "the fighting dude." 



wNkfhrMMemThniaii on Wslie island, tMO 


mrd thft, contradictions of a mamma Ixfy and a warrior‘s son. 
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Books 


After the war MacArthur returned to 
West Point as one of its most innovative 
superintendents At the age of 42 he mar¬ 
ried; seven years later he was divorced. 
He did a tour of duty in the Philippines, 
and then, m 1930 he became Army Chief 
of Staff in Washington. It was a post his fa¬ 
ther had sougnt but never received. Two 
years later, MacArthur ordered the forc¬ 
ible eviction of hungry veterans, the 
"bonus marchers,” from their Washing¬ 
ton encampment, a totally unnecessary 
action that only left anger and bitterness. 
He also began to speak of himself with 
such third-person grandiloquence as. 
"MacArthur has decided to go into ac¬ 
tive command in the field. There is in¬ 
cipient revolution in the air.” 

In fact, the only revolution turned out 
to be the New Deal, and Roosevelt’s 
brain-trusters regarded MacArthur with 
as much suspicion as he did them. After 
leaving the oflSce of Chief of Staff in 1935, 
he retired from the U.S. Army and took 
on the job of whipping into shape the 
largely nonexistent army in the Phihp- 
pines, which were being prepared for in¬ 
dependence from the U.S. So far as any¬ 
one. including himself, could see, the job 
was a dead end. 

J apan’s belligerence revived MacAr- 
thur’s career. A few months before 
Peart Harbor, a worried Roosevelt placed 
him in charge of U.S. as well as native 
troops in the islands. Washington refused 
his pleas for more men. but sent dozens 
of B-17s and P-40s that it thought might 
discourage a Japanese attack. Nine cru¬ 
cial hours after he heard of the attack on 
Pearl Harbor. Imperial bombers de¬ 
stroyed most of the planes while they were 
still sitting on their runways, wmg to wing. 
MacArthur’s failure to heed the warning 
of Pearl Harbor and to save his planes 
was perhaps the greatest blunder of his ca¬ 
reer. It remains unexplained to this day. 
He followed that mistake by neglecting 
to move the stockpiles of food he had in 
other parts of the Philippines to the Ba¬ 
taan peninsula, Where he planned to make 
his final stand. It was a costly error; the 
Bataan defenders succumbed to hunger 
as much as to the Japanese 

After that, however, MacArthur did 
everything right. Though he never re¬ 
ceived more than 12% of the Americans 
sent abroad, he almost immediately put 
the Japanese on the defensive. He was 
very cautious with the lives of his men. 
From the time he left the Philippines un¬ 
til he reconquered them two years later, 
his troops suffered fewer than 28,000 ca¬ 
sualties; by contrast, 72,000 Americans 
fell at the Anzio landings in Italy. Pro¬ 
claimed MacArthur; “I will not take by 
sacrifice what I can achieve by strategy.” 

The Japanese were a savage foe. As 
MacArthur prep^ed to liberate his be¬ 
loved Manila, Tpjo's troops strapped hos¬ 
pital patients to their beds and then set 
the'buildings on fire. They raped and 
killed women of all ages, and, accordi^ 


to Manchester, gouged out the eyes of ba¬ 
bies. All told, 100,000 Filipinos were mur¬ 
dered. Yet when he took charge of oc¬ 
cupation forces in Japan, emperor in all 
but name. MacArthur showed himself to 
be magnificently generous. The Japanese 
never had a more enlightened ruler He 
rebuilt Japan along liberal lines. He 
helped draft a democratic constitution, 
gave the vote to women and broke up an¬ 
cient land holdings. 

When his third war broke out in Ko¬ 
rea, MacArthur was 70, but he took vig¬ 
orous charge of United Nations forces. He 
engineered the Inchon landings behind 
the enemy's lines, one of the most star¬ 
tlingly successful maneuvers of all time. 
He then recklessly and arrogantly pressed 
his luck. Despite repeated warning signs 
from Peking, he pushed U.S. troops up to 



MacArthur revl awa troops hi oc c tyled Japan 

A generous emperor in all but name. 


the Manchurian border. Massed Chinese 
soldiers intervened and drove U N. troops 
into a bitter winter retreat. The war was 
needlessly widened at the very moment 
that victory was in sight. 

Manchester argues that Truman was 
not quite the decisive leader hagiogra- 
pbers claim, and that he shares the blame 
for the Chinese invasion. But when Mac¬ 
Arthur repeatedly defied his orders from 
Washington, the President had only one 
choice: to relieve him of command. 

“Old soldiers never die. They just fade 
away,” MacArthur emotionally told a 
joint session of Congress when he re¬ 
turned. He did gradually Ikde gway, al¬ 
though he served for a time as chairman 
of Remin^on Rand (later Sperry Rand) 
and occupied a plush apartment in Man¬ 
hattan’s Waldorf Towers, which he 
shared with his second wife, Jean, and 
his son, Arthur. He was not ordinarily 
given to candor about himself^ btit a 1^ ^ 


years before he died in 1964, hh gave some 
indication of what it had been like to be 
Douglas MacArthur. “My mother put too 
much pressure on me,” he said. "Being 
No. 1 is the loneliest job in the world." 

His is a dramatic, often melodramatic, 
story. Manchester, a meticulous research¬ 
er, marshals all the necessary facts with 
fairness and perception. Unfortunately, 
he plods heavily, sometimes grotesquely, 
through his material. “Korea,” he writes 
in one instance, “hangs like a lumpy phal¬ 
lus between the sprawling thighs of Man¬ 
churia and the Sra of Japan.” Yet Amer~ 
icon Caesar succeeds despite such lapses. 
Fourteen years after his death. MacAr¬ 
thur still provides an inexhaustible story 
of a hero and those who worshiped and re¬ 
viled him. — CerMdartta 

Patterns ' 

THIS HOUSE OF SKY: LANE«CAPES 
OF A WESTERN MIND 
by Ivan Doig 

Harcourt Brace Jovanovich; 

314 pages: $9.95 

Soon before daybreak on my sixth 
birthday, my mother's breathing wheezed 
more raggedly than ever, then quieted. And 
then stopped. 

The remembering begins out of that 
new silence. Through the time since. I reach 
back along my father’s tellings and around 
the urgings which would have me face about 
and forget, to feel into these oldest shad¬ 
ows for the first sudden edge of it all. 

T hese opening words of This House of 
Sky whisper up a big promise. They 
say, on top of all else, that a real writer is 
at hand. Yet the bright prospect may, at 
the outset, seem at odds with the vehicle 
he has chosen for his first book; a per¬ 
sonal memoir. The form, after all, is no¬ 
torious for snaring even gifted writers in 
thickets of anecdotage and sentiment. 

Ivan Doig avoids such traps. Exercis¬ 
ing a talent at once robust and sensitive, 
he redeems the promise of those first 
fetching sentences. His mother’s final 
breath came in a remote Montana place 
where “a low rumple of the mountain 
knolls itself up watchfully, and atop it, 
like a sentry box over the frontier between 
the sly creek and the prodding meadow, 
perches our single-room herding cabin.” 
They were, he and his parents, “secure 
as hawks with wind under our wings.” 

Then came “that fierce season of be¬ 
wilderment,” and suddenly there were 
only two breathings in the cabin. The 
boy’s world was filled entirely with a ghost 
and a father who would for a long time re¬ 
main “in the dusk of his grief’ over the 
loss of a wife when she was only 31. The 
fisther was short,‘•wiry, horse-stomped, 
work-scaned, a ranch hand, a sheep ten¬ 
der, a survives of scrm:b-hitid mouittaiA 
life who cherished the few years he ahd 
hSs bride had ftfilpeeKl Oieh 
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Author Ivan Oolg at family home in Montan a 

Remembering a secret and peopleless land. 

the timeless hills. He faced life with a “dry 
j half-grin” and wore for gixxl a scar on 
his chin —"a single quick notch at the bot¬ 
tom of his face, as if it might be the first 
lightest scratch of calamity " And now— 
“The clockless mountain summers 
were over for my father Forty-four years 
old, a ranch hand, now a widower, Char¬ 
lie Doig had a son to raise by himself He 
needed work which would last beyond a 
quick season He had to fit us under a 
rcKif somewhere, choose a town where I 
could start to school, piece out in his own 
mind just how we were going to live from 
then on It tells most about my father over 
the next years that I was the only one of 
those predicaments that ever seemed to 
grow easier for him " 

In his telling of it, Doig lifts what 
might have been marginally engaging 
reminiscence into an engrossing and mov¬ 
ing recovery of an obscure human strug¬ 
gle. There is defeat and triumph here, 
grief and joy, nobility and meanness, all 
arising from commonplace events, epi¬ 
sodes and locales. The narrative rides 
mainly upon the father, but another pro¬ 
tagonist of the book is memory itself Mo¬ 
ments from the chastening region of 
southwestern Montana haunt Doig: 

"Rote moments, these, mysteryless 
perhaps in themselves. It is where they 
lead, and with what fitful truth and de¬ 
ceit, that tantali/es. If, somewhere be¬ 
neath the bkxxl, the past must beat in 
me to make a rhythm of survival for itself 
to go on as this half-life which echoes 
as a second pulse inside the ticking mo¬ 
ments of my existence—if this is what 
must be, why is the pattern of remem¬ 
bered instants so uneven, so gapped and 
rutted and plunging and soaring? I can 
only believe it is because memory takes 
us pattern from the earliest moments in 
mind, from childhood." 


Thus does he offer, as the title says, 
the landscapes of a Western mind. 
Strange—his remembering, like any well- 
told story, makes events seem as though 
they happened long ago, or in some time¬ 
less place. A reader may be surprised now 
and then when the book brings a remind¬ 
er that the author was born only in 1939 
and grew up in contemporary Montana. 
Still, Ivan Doig’s youth is good news. An 
ex-newspaperman living in Seattle, he has 
a lot of time remaining in which to re¬ 
member and write. — Frank Trkvntt 

Editors' Choice 

FICTION: A Good School, Richard 
Yales • Final Payments, Mary 
Gordon • Innocent Erendira and 
Other Stories, Gabriel Garcia 
Mdrquez • Shosiia, Isaac Baslievis 
Singer • The Execution of Mayor 
Vin, Chen Jo-h.si • The World 
According to Carp, John Irving 

NONFICTION: F./ra Pound in Italy, 
edited by Gianfranco Ivancich. 
photographs by Vittorugo Conlino 
Montaillou The Promised Land of 
Error, Emmanuel Le Roy Ladurie 
People of the Lake. Richard E. 
Ijtaheyand Roger Lewin • Robert 
Kennedy and His Tlines, Arthur M. 
Schle.singer Jr • The Gulag 
Archipelago III, Alexander 
Solzhenitsyn • The Illusion of 
Technique, IVilliam Barrett • The 
Snow Leopard. Peter Matthiessen 

Best Seilers 

FICTION 

I. Chesapeake, Michener (I last 
week) 

2 Eye of the Needle. Eollett (3 > 

3 Scruples, Krantz Q) 

4 Evergreen. Plain (4) 

5 Blixvdlinc, Sheldon Wi 

6 The Holcrofi Covenant. Ludlum (5) 

7 The World According to Garp, 

Irving 16) 

8. The LastConveitible, Myrer(7) 

9 Stained Glass, Buckley HO) 

10 The Women's Room, French (9) 

NONRCTION 

1 IfLife Isa BowlofCherncs 
—What Am 1 Dotng in the Pits?, 
Bombeck (I) 

2 The Complete Book of Running, 

Fixx (2) 

3 A Time for Truth, Simon (4) 

4 My Mother/ My Self, Friday 6) 

5 Pulling Your Own Strings. Dyer (3) 

6 In Search of History, White (6) 

7. Gnomes, Huygen & Poortvliet iS) 

8. TheOnly Investment Guide You'll 
Ever Need, Tobias 

9. Adrien Arpel's 3-Week Crash 
Makeover/Shapeover Beauty 
Program, Arpel with Ebenstein (9) 

10. Wheeling and Dealing, Baker 
with King 


Cinema 


Vanities 


A DREAM OF PASSION 

Directed and Written by Jules Dassin 

A n aging actress portraying an aging ac¬ 
tress. it is thought to be, especially 
by desperate people, one of the surest 
ploys in show biz. The great lady who 
undertakes the assignment is certain to 
be applauded for the honesty and brav¬ 
ery of her self-exposure, and since stars 
of a certain age are thought to combine 
volatility and vulnerability in a colorful 
way. the opportunities for bravura effects 
are endless. The opportunities for tedious 
egocentricity are there too—so much so 
in the case of Melina Mercouri, in this ve¬ 
hicle that her husband. Jules Dassin, has 
created for her, that the movie has the suf¬ 
focating air of a vanity production. 

Mercouri plays a fading film star who 
returns to her native Greece to appear in 
Medea and also in a TV film about her 
preparation for the role. As a publicity 
stunt she arranges to visit, in jail, an 
American woman (Ellen Burstyn) who, 
like Medea, has committed infanticide. 
What with a demanding rehearsal sched¬ 
ule and the raging and pouting she in¬ 
flicts on her director and her entourage, 
you would think the Mercouri character 
would have no time left to feel guilty about 
exploiting the half-mad murderess, but 
she does Repieatedly she goes back into 
the prison to see Burstyn, allowing Das¬ 
sin some cheap, melodramatic psychol¬ 
ogizing about Medea 

But nothing very vital is added to any¬ 
one's understanding of that classic figure. 





Burstyn behind bars In A OriMintfF Rissfaii 

Much eye rolling and teeth baring. 








and Mercouri’s performance in long 
scenes from Medea don't help much ei¬ 
ther. There is much eye rolling, teeth bar¬ 
ing and anguished screeching, but no 
break in the clouds of self-absoiption that 
always hover around her. Finally, the 
modem Medea’s story gets told, the play 
opens, and the picture ends, leaving the 
audience no wiser. 

Burstyn’s understated performance as 
a simple, Bible-spouting woman driven 
crazy by her husband's philandering is 
the movie’s single redeeming feature. Oth¬ 
erwise there is nothing emotionally or 
intellectually involving here. Unless, of 
course, one is interested in some ‘per¬ 
sonal statements ” about the state of the 
movie business, contemporary issues and 
the star and director themselves that they 
manage to tuck in along the way. It per¬ 
haps need not be added that these are 
of a piece with the rest of A Dream 
of Passion —awkward, pretentious and 
empty. — Rlduid Schickel 

Silent Comedy 

A SLAVE OF LOVE 
Directed by Nikita Mikhalkov 
Screenplay by Friedrich Gorenstein 
and Andrei Mikhalkov-Konchalovsky 

i f A Slave of Love had been made in 
France, it would not hold too many sur¬ 
prises: the movie is yet another variation 
on that most imitated of film classics, Jean 
Renoir’s The Rules of the Game. But A 
Slave of Love comes from the Soviet 
Union, not France, and that single fact 
casts the film in a startling light. It isn’t 
often that the Soviets export movies that 
aim to be lyrical, sentimental and com¬ 
mercial. One could sooner imagine Uni¬ 
versal Pictures releasing a musical remake 
of Eisenstein's Alexander Nevsky —with 
or without Sensurround. 

Once one gets past the initial shock, 
A Slave of lx>ve proves to be a decent 
knockoff. Like Renoir’s 1939 film, it of¬ 
fers a moving portrait of a society on the 
brink of convulsive change Set just after 
the 1917 Revolution, the film takes place 
in pastoral Crimea, where a harried group 
of actors and moviemakers are trying to 
complete a frivolous silent melodrama. 
Hundreds of miles away, the governmeiit 
has fallen to the Bolsheviks, but the film 
company tries to go doggedly about its 
business. Inevitably, Slave's characters 
discover that not even artists can hide 
from the onrushing forces of history. 

There is much to admire in Director 
Nikita Mikhalkov’s rendering of this 
tale. He has shot the movie in summery, 
impressionistic colors that well evoke the 
end of imperial Russia. His comic vi¬ 
gnettes about the early days of his 
country’s film industry are reminiscent of 
oldtime Hollywood lore, right down to 
the txjrtrayal of temperamental screen¬ 
writers and cost-conscious producers. 
Slave even has a character who is a Rus- 


uinema 



Yelena Solovey In 4 Stove of l ove 

Getting past the initial shock. 


sian equivalent of American Silent-Era 
Star John Gilbert: a dashing leading man 
whose speaking voice is disconcertingly 
high-pitched. 

Though the film's show-btz types re¬ 
main ineffectual to the end, Mikhalkov i e- 
fuses to poke fun at them. More often he 
is touched by their plight—especially that 
of Olga, the movie troupe’s star actress. 
Olga barrels through real-life matters of 
love, death and conscience in the same 
florid manner as in her on-screen roles, 
yet she is more tragic than foolish. As 
played by Yelena Solovey, an actress of 
impressive range, this heroine’s helpless 
indecisiveness sometimes achieves Che- 
khovian dimensions. 

Unfortunately the film’s screenplay 
could have used a little Chekhov—or Gor¬ 
ki—as well. Too many lines are overly ex¬ 
plicit (“We re like children forgotten in 
the nursery of a house on fire’’); others re¬ 
call the parody of Woody Allen’s Love 
and Death (’’You are choked by bore¬ 
dom”) Mikhalkov could also use some of 
Renoir’s toughness of mind and poetic ge¬ 
nius. The Rules of the Game dared to dis¬ 
sect contemporary France; A Slave of Love 
is essentially a safe nostalgia piece. Where 
Renoir merged theme, style and narra¬ 
tive into a seamless whole, Mikhalkov 
must shift gears as his film moves among 
its various concerns. A Slave of Love is fur¬ 
ther afflicted by a dippy sound-track 
score, but such flaws are a real part of 
this picture’s appeal. Somehow it is re¬ 
assuring to know that the West does not 
have a monopoly on bourgeois film mak- 
ing.dippinessandall. —FreakRIch 

Civil War _ 

A WOMAN AT HER WINDOW 
Directed by Pierre Granier-Deferre 
Screenplay by Jorge Semprun 

T he woman is the bored and elegant 
wife of a witty, philandering Italian 
diplomat stationed in Greece in 1936, 
when, as people used to say, the war 


clouds were gathering. What she sees from 
her window is a Communist on the run 
from a police roundup ordered by a new 
fascist dictatorship. What happens after 
he climbs through the window is that love 
conquers the class barriers and she de¬ 
vises an elaborate stratagem to help him 
escape the country. Later, we are given 
to understand, she joins him and they both 
become martyrs to his cause after World 
War II begins. 

A very simple story, though told with 
needless complexity. Yet it does have a 
certain charm. Romy Schneider is ex¬ 
traordinarily attractive as the woman, 
and Victor Lanoux (of Cousin. Cousine) 
offers both stalwart charm and ideological 
reticence as the revolutionary. We are al¬ 
lowed to gather that what makes him 
more attractive than her husband, who is 
funnier and probably better company 
over the long haul, is that bSlief in some¬ 
thing beyond oneself tends to make a fel¬ 
low more exciting sexually. A dubious 
point, but sufficient for a movie which, 
like others written by Semprun (notably 
La Guerre Est Finie), insists that there is 
a link between the romantic and the rev¬ 
olutionary spirits. Since that is the only 
worthwhile humanistic argument for 
maintaining a rebellious posture, and cer¬ 
tainly the only likable one, his pictures 
tend to have a worldly and rueful air that 
is appealing. 

Granier-Deferre's talents perfectly 
suit that spirit. The textures of a period 
costume, the mood of a grand hotel or 
a diplomatic corps tennis tournament 
—these he dreamily recaptures for us in 
a way that gives the film its strangely in¬ 
nocent, almost wistful quality. How one 
wishes that the revolutionary politics of 
our age had actually been conducted with 
the elegance and civility depicted here. If 
only history had Granier-Deferre’s good 
taste, and had kept the blood and vio¬ 
lence offstage, so that the sound of the 
gramophone playing tangos had not been 
drowned out. — R^S. 



Romy SchfieldT and Victor Lanoux In Woman 


Linking romance and revolution. 
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“Mama’s smile It shows the difference between cookinq 
for a living and cooking just for the family.” ^ 


Mdina used to put in 10 hour days |ust in the 
kitchen explams 20-yedr-old Edejar Contasti of 
Puerto Ordaz, Venezuela- 'She d bake pastries and 
seven days a week my sistei and I would be out 
selling them." 

Hard work was the only thing people around the 
Eontasti housefiold had time tor before Puerto 
Oidaz grew into the enormous industiial center 
that it is today Its industries made possible and 
nourished by the giant Gun hydioelectric project 

h VpT' 'V ‘^'?‘^'^rtaking that is already 

half finished. When its fully operational in 1987 
It wil be one of the world's largest hydroelectric’ 
installations. 

“I don't think we were even on the map before. 
Now we all have a regular life. I have a good job 
at the big steel mill, so Mama doesn't have to work 
(Ike before. And believe me. it's a joy to have time 
tor baseball at last-l'm even a member of the 
company's semi-professional team! 

"And Mama says that cooking just for the family 
makes her as happy as a queen. So recently we 


gave her a new name-Queen Conta,sti-and she's 
absolutely thrilled." 

Edgar had no idea that the 10 turbines 
thus far installed at the Guri Powerhouse to fuel his 
area s indu.stries were made by Hitachi. Or that 
Hitachi ingenuity-in everything from electrical 
tiome appliances to mmm’ v- s ■ 
power plant 
equipment-has been 
bettering people's 
lives for ovei 60 years. 

We're dedicated to 
doing our best, 
making products with 
people like Edgar and 
his mother m mind. 


# HITACHI 


Power gemjlivii .rod li.insinission equ/|;ii«‘iii 

ridiiMtial tivithiripry/TranstJoildlion t-quipmenl 
ConimuriKatioiii >-quipincnl/lJearonic s dnd home applidii<.-i 




IVhat a ^od time for the good taste of a Kent. 
































I]iter*Coiitinentm 
A world of difference. 






In all the worlds great hotels, you can expect luxury Jind superior standards of service. 

But at an InterContinental hotel you can expect even more. 

Every IntefContinental hotel has its own individuality, its own character. Every InterContinental hotel 
reflects the unique spirit of its location. And at every InterContinental hotel you’ll feel a world of difference, 
ib the experienced traveller, it makes ail the difference in the world. 

OiNTER? CONTINENTAL, HOTELS ' 

^ IVbre than 80 ^reathotidsanmm die world. 


















Camp David 

To the Editors: 

If the three leaders at Camp David 
[Sept. 11) could possibly succeed in evolv¬ 
ing some method that would eventually 
result in a genuine peace between Israel 
and her neighbors, they would deserve our 
gratitude forever. 

Jacob Weiner 
North Miami Beach 

I don’t see how Carter, Sadat and Be¬ 
gin can even attempt peace in the Mid¬ 
dle East with the absence of the many 
other Arab nations and the P.L.O. If they 
come up with a peace plan, who’s going 
to stpcept it? It’s like milking a cow with¬ 
out a bucket: you may get fresh milk but 
you can’t get anybody to drink it. 

Fred Merf 
Chico, Calif. 



It would waste the efforts of Arab 
leaders to try to wipe out the tiny democ¬ 
racy of Israel and take the little territory 
of the only Jewish homeland. Instead, 
why don’t they work with Israel to master 
the scientific and technological realities of 
the 20th century, and put them to use for 
their social and economic betterment? 

Merle Rabin 
Marblehead. Mass. 

If as much time were spent on infla¬ 
tion and the plummeting U.S. dollar as 
on the Middle East, maybe we wouldn’t 
be in such a mess. The meeting at Camp 
David is like going next door to help set¬ 
tle a domestic argument while your own 
house is burning down. 

L.D. Hadaway 
Gainesville. Ga. 


JoKKiiiK Along 

As founder-president of the National 
Jogging Association, I was greatly enter¬ 
tained by Frank Trippett’s clever and 
amusing Essay “Running a Good Thing 
into the Ground” [Sept. 11]. However, 


please tell Mr. Trippett that we joggers 
will just keep jogging along in the knowl¬ 
edge that we are doing ourselves and our 
country a service by reducing the cost of 
health care through our own do-it-your¬ 
self health-maintenance programs. 

R.L. Bohannon. M.D. 

Washington. D.C. 

Frank Trippett compares jogging to 
the fad of flagpole sitting. Instead of be¬ 
ing happy that 23 million Americans are 
seeking physical fitness, he criticizes 
them. Would he rather have them watch¬ 
ing television? 

(Mrs.) Christine Tilgner 
SuJFern. N. Y. 

Blessed be Frank Trippett, for he shall 
be spared heel spurs. 

Blessed be the spouses of True Run¬ 
ners, for they have b^n comforted. 

Elizabeth Gabel 
Boulder. Colo. 


Pull In High Places 

Star Trek's Spock, Captain Kirk and 
McCoy are a distant second to the pros¬ 
pect of black holes [Sept. 4J. What a mind 
bender* But gee, after all, black holes have 
a lot of pull in high places. 

Johnny Langstaff 
Tampa, Fla. 

The discussion of black holes and 
white holes sounds much the same as a 
passage in the Hindu Matsya Purana, 
paraphrased by Francis Huxley in TTie 
Way of the Sacred, which describes Vish¬ 
nu. in a cosmic context, as “the lord [of 
the] whirlpool that sucks back all that it 
has once produced and is the Death of 
the Universe.” 

Dennis Galloway 
Berkeley, Calif. 

Perhaps a black hole is nothing else 
but God himself. If we accept a Christ, a 
Buddha, a Ramana Maharishi as ultimate 
expressions of evolution, then surely a 
black hole must be regarded as an ulti¬ 
mate expression of God’s involution. 

Michael M. Albahari 
Raglan. N.Z. 

How refreshing it would be if one of 
those big brains—physicists, mathemati¬ 
cians, and astronomers—would stand 
flat-footed and simply say. “Damned if I 
know what they are.” 

Robert P. Bonner 
Gessa, Spain 

Your article on black holes said that 
“scientists are infringing on the realm of 
philosophers and theologians.” Therefore, 
as a theologian, may I comment? 

In the article, black holes are de¬ 
scribed as “bottomless pits” in which ev¬ 
erything disappears. The Bible speaks of 
hell as a “bottomless pit” (Revelation 20: 
1-2) in “outer darkness” (Matthew 8:12), 


in which the wicked are punished with 
“everlasting destruction” from God’s 
presence (II Thessalonians 1:9). Is it pos¬ 
sible that scientists are projecting and dis¬ 
covering hell in their bottomless pits? If 
so. this is the greatest discovery of 
mankind. 

Otis Gatewood 
Vienna 


Children of Brazil 

Your report on the 16 million chil¬ 
dren of Brazil who must live on the streets 
of the cities [Sept. 11] should be required 
reading for all American schoolchildren. 
When children start cussing out their par¬ 
ents and wishing they were dead, they 
might be reminded that in Brazil their 
parents might have thrown them out on 
the street when they were only four. 

Glenn Smital 
Stockton, III. 

When, because of the teachings of so¬ 
ciety or the church, individuals consider 
it more sinful to practice birth control 
than to dump their children into the street 
to steal, prostitute themselves or starve, 
something has to be wrong. 

Carl E. Herring 
Columbia. S.C. 

As a foreign resident in Brazil for over 
40 years, may I suggest that the article 
“Brazil’s Wasted Generation” emphasizes 
the negative side of the picture? 

Orphanages, run by all denomina¬ 
tions from the Salvation Army to the re¬ 
ligious orders, do wonderful work. Offi¬ 
cial allotments for education have been 
multiplied over recent years, and school 
meals are provided for thousands of little 
children. Like all ills, this one requires 
treatment of the cause; but the combina¬ 
tion of active Christian and Islamic 
churches and stable government for 14 
years bodes well for the recovery of part 
of the wasted generation. 

Bryan H. Makins 
Maceid. Brazil 


Disgrace to Blacks 

Comorans [Aug. 21] are a disgrace to 
the black race. They sought indepen¬ 
dence, won it and then enthusiastically 
welcomed Mercenary Denard and his 
“gang.” The Comoro Islands should be 
expelled from theOAU. 

Eugene Ikpo 
Ile-Ife, Nigeria 

General Robert Denard’s adoption of 
the Moslem name of Moustapha Mouhad- 
jou brings to mind a similar occurrence 
in the dawn of the 19th century. General 
Menou (a Frenchman) adopted the Mos¬ 
lem name of Abdulahi Menou during the 
French occupation of Egypt. Though he 
professed Islam, he could not consolidate 
his grip on Egypt. 

Denard should note that those who 
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do not look into the past are doomed to re¬ 
peat a faithful likeness of the same his¬ 
torical blunder. 

Vincent Chukwudi Odika Jr. 

Lagos, Nigeria 

Aid to Viet Nam 

Aid to Viet Nam ISepl. 4]? Never! Can 
this country so easily forget the thousands 
of lives and the billions of dollars that 
were wasted there? We tried to keep the 
Communists out ... now they own the 
country Let them keep it and support it. 
How gullible can wc be? 

Hannah Byers 
Daytona Beach. Fla. 

Normalization of relations with Viet 
Nam would serve to mitigate the plight 
of Cambodian refugees. Right now, rath¬ 
er than suffer further atrocities at the 
hands of the Khmer Rouge, thousands of 
Cambodian refugees have chosen possible 
execution and certain humiliation at the 
hands of their enemies, the Vietnamese. 
Wc should make normalization of rela¬ 
tions contingent upon granting those peo¬ 
ple asylum. 

If the U.S. is serious about the hu¬ 
man rights issue, it is our moral duty to ac¬ 
cept the friendship that is obviously being 
offered by Viet Nam. 

R. Page McCallum 

Portland. Ore. 


No-Win Games 

Good for Brand, O’Connell and Or- 
lick and the new no-win, noncompetitive 
games (Sept. 111 Acceptance of them will 
be slow in a nation geared to tot-’em-up 
victories and defeats. Surely, the human 
race can see the merit inherent in striv¬ 
ing to become better doctors and teach¬ 
ers, parents and human beings, and will 
try to improve in the important ways 
without requiring the empty rewards of 
raised arms and scoreboard lights. 

Peter Dzwonkoski 
Pittsford. N. K 

Unfortunately, we all have aggressive 
drives, and competitive sports provide a 
relatively safe and constructive outlet for 
them. I would rather have my child play¬ 
ing baseball than kicking the cat or beat¬ 
ing on his brother. 

Meredith Ramsay 
Greenbelt, Md. 

As a 26-year Army vet, I find noth¬ 
ing new about the winning-is-bad idea 
now being preached. The U.S. Govern¬ 
ment has done it for 30 years with the 
military. They called it Korea and 
Viet Nam. 

Art Jennings 
San Diego 
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THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 


A Letter from the Publisher 

N o sooner had President Jimmy Carter announced his his¬ 
toric. late Sunday-night summit agreement between Egyp¬ 
tian President Anwar Sadat and Israeli Premier Menachem 
Begin than Time’s correspondents were off to report on the con¬ 
sequences for this week’s, issue. Donald Neff joined Secretary 
of State Cyrus Vance on a flight 
to Jordan; Cairo Bureau Chief 
Wilton Wynn accompanied Sa¬ 
dat on his trip home; Dean 
Fischer interviewed Begin in 
New York City and then flew 
to Israel to await his arrival; 

Christopher Ogden and Lau¬ 
rence I. Barrett reported from 
Washington. 

The past month has proved 
to be one of the most challeng¬ 
ing in Time’s history. Three 
times in four weeks our cover story was changed in the final 
hours of the weekend to capture late-breaking events: the sur¬ 
prisingly swift election of Pope John Paul 1 on a Roman Sat¬ 
urday evening, the turmoil in Iran and Carter's Middle East 
breakthrough. Last week the cover illustration remained the 
same, but the cover story was entirely rewritten beginning late 
Sunday night and into h^nday's dawn, a time when that issue 
would normally reach the first newsstands. Before the extraor¬ 


Eieventh-hour covers: the Pop«; turiwlent Iran; the aunmK 


dinary telecast from the East Room was over, Time's editors 
had stopped the presses in Chicago and begun to chronicle 
afresh their story of the summit's achievements and President 
Carter’s accomplishment. 

New photographs and the new six pages of text were 
sent to press. All but a tiny fraction of the copies of Time 
that had already been printed were changed, and more than 
6 million copies containing the full story of what had oc¬ 
curred at Camp David were dis¬ 
patched to newsstands and sub¬ 
scribers. No other newsmaga¬ 
zine attempted the enormous 
feat of reprinting its total run 
of copies or delivering around 
the world a complete assessment 
of the momentous event. Time, 
determined to present the news 
as it happened, provided for its 
26 million readers worldwide the 
kind of coverage they expect; 
fast, accurate, insightful. 

- All told, it was a remarkable performance by our re¬ 
porters, writers, editors and production staff. And it was 
evidence of Time's continued commitment to bring its read¬ 
ers not only the most colorful coverage of the week but also 
the most timely and the most complete. 
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Carter’s Swift Revival 


His summit triumph brings him new stature and new power 




I t was a born-again presidency for Jim¬ 
my Carter After months of discour¬ 
aging setbacks, a steady decline in 
the polls and increasingly open dis¬ 
dain from members of his own party, 
the President was exuberantly on the 
move, roving from New Jersey to the 
Carolinas to the Middle West Every¬ 
where he went, crowds turned out and 
cheered him for his historic success at 
the Middle East summit talks at Camp 


Carter to the federal aviation center in 
New Jersey. Replied Carter: “It is a 
good day for the world." Sounding much 
like a candidate once again. Carter was 
moved to make a grander claim at a fund¬ 
raising luncheon in Atlantic City: "I be¬ 
lieve that we are making great strides in 
bringing peace to many areas of the world. 
I am proud that since I have been in the 
White House, there has not been a single 
American soldier who has lost blood in a 
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David, and those ringing cheers were 
backed up by new polls that showed 
him making dramatic gams in the past 
week. According to a CBS survey, pop¬ 
ular approval of his Administration 
climbed from ,18'’^^ in June to Slf^ last 
week, while a Gallup poll rose from 39% 
in August to 56% This shift testifies to 
the mercurial nature of public opinion, 
at least as measured by the surveys. One 
triumph can cause a President's rating 
to soar, one setback can start it plum¬ 
meting again 

Despite the strains of the long bar¬ 
gaining sessions over the past fortnight. 
Carter appeared jaunty, confident, parti¬ 
san. pugnacious, smiling more than ever 
—a revival of the man who had defied 
the odds and the experts to win the pres¬ 
idency. "Mr. President, it’s wonderful how 
many friends you've discovered here in 
the last few days," remarked Republican 
Senator Clifford as he welcomed 


foreign war or in combat I would like to 
go out of office still having maintained 
that record." 

The prospects were not entirely 
unclouded, of course, either for the 
world or for Jimmy Carter. In the Mid¬ 
dle East itself, Israeli Premier Menachem 
Begin and Egyptian President Anwar 
Sadat received tumultuous welcomes 
home, but when Secretary of State 
Cyrus Vance flew to three Arab capitals 
to mobilize support for the Camp David 
agreements, he encountered reactions 
ranging from skepticism to outrage. 

Noisiest of the opponents, predict¬ 
ably, was Palestine Liberation Organi¬ 
zation Leader "Vasser Arafat, who de¬ 
clared that “Camp David is a dirty deal 
and Carter will pay for it.” While mak¬ 
ing a campaign stop in Pittsburgh later 
in the week. Carter compared the P.L.O. 
to the Ku Klux Klan, the Communist 
Party and the Nazis. Added the 


ident: ‘It would be nice for us if they 
would just go away." From Soviet Pres¬ 
ident Leonid Brezhnev came a searing 
denunciation of the summit talks, which 
he said made the Middle East “more ex¬ 
plosive than ever." 

Still, whatever the future difficulties, 
the Camp David accord brought peace 
between Israel and Egypt closer than at 
any time before, and thdt was a re¬ 
markable victopr for Jimmy Carter, who 
had staked an inordinate amount of per¬ 
sonal prestige on his ability to achieve a 
diplomatic coup that had seemed, in his 
own words before the Camp David talks 
began, a "remote" possibility. The 
extraordinary summit, confining two 
strong-willed opponents within a moun¬ 
tain retreat for a full fortnight, had been 
Carter’s own idea And by his mixture 
of idealism, tenacity and mastery of de¬ 
tail, he had won his gamble. j 


A mong America's allies, too, Carter 
had acquired new stature. In Brit- 
L ain, where Arabists dominate the 
I Foreign Office, a senior official 
commented: “Camp David was a for¬ 
midable achievement by any standards, 
and establishes President Carter’s cred¬ 
ibility as a world statesman of the first 
rank." While not willing to promote Car¬ 
ter to such heists, Germany’s Chancellor 
Helmut Schmidt did praise him for “de¬ 
cisive progress toward peace,” and the 
nine foreign ministers of the European 
Community jointly offered “homage to 
President Carter for the great courage 
which he demonstrated in organizing the 
Camp David meeting and bringing it to 
a happy conclusion” 

Carter’s first political celebration of 
his victory last week was an address to 
a joint session of Confess. With a prop¬ 
er sense of the dramatic. Begin and Sadat 
first entered the House of Representatives 
I with Rosalynn Carter. A moment later, 
when the President marched through the 
giant mahogany doors, both floor and 
galleries exploded in shouts, whistles and 
stamping. Delivering the kind of home- 
spun. occasionally halting speech that 
often fails to arouse his audiences. Car¬ 
ter was cheered when he hailed the Camp 
David accord as “a chance for one of 
the bright moments in history." And he 
moved many of his listeners when he 
turned to the two Middle Eastern lead¬ 
ers'and said to them; “Blessed ane the 
peacemakers, for they shall te the cldl? 


























“WcMMi are tba pMcamakars,” aaya Carter 

Afterward, members of Congress 
crowded around to congratulate him. 
“This gave the President a great 
boost,’’ said Senate Majority Leader 
Robert Byrd. “He demonstrated great 
tenacity and courage." Added Senate hU' 
nority Leader Howard Baker; “This will 
nullify the bumbler image." Exulted 
Democratic Senator George McGovern: 
“This is the most dramatic moment in 
I’ve bcifln iu Washington, 1 






Egyptian President Sadat, Rosalynn Carter and Israeli Premier Begin applauding President 


A dramatic moment of triumph greeted by shouts, whistles and stamping feet. 


the Middle East will never be the same. ’ 
In terms of practical politics. Carter 
could look forward to a stronger position 
vis-h-vis Congress, which has balked at 
many of his programs this year. The Pres¬ 
ident’s harassed chief of congressional li¬ 
aison, Frank Moore, happily noted that 
the “atmosphere, the mood, the way you 
are received, has changed in the last cou¬ 
ple of days." Confirming that viewpoint, 
the Senate gave Carter a notable victory 
last week. It voted more heavily than ex¬ 
pected, 39 to 39, against recommitting his 
natural gas bill to a committee that would 
have killed it. That favorable tally indi¬ 
cates that the measure will be approved 
by the Senate and perhaps by the House 
as well. The President would then get, 
though in severely truncated form, his 
long soo^t energy bill. Said White House 
,..Aid^. Hanul^ Jordgn: “We. have a 


hot hand on the Hill for the time being." 

Buoyed by his success. Carter went 
out politicking with renewed rest The 
mood of the crowds in North and South 
Carolina was so cordial that the Presi¬ 
dent barely had to mention Camp David. 
He could count on someone else doing 
that for him. The most surprising exam¬ 
ple was a large ad in the Asheville (N.C.) 
Times that congratulated Carter for the 
Middle East breakthiough and conclud¬ 
ed: "I am proud of you." The ad was paid 
for by Democrats who are supporting 
Republican Senator Jesse Helms for re- 
election even though Carter had come to 
the state to campaign for Helms' Dem¬ 
ocratic rival. John Ingram. 

Speaking at a dinner. Carter was at 
his relaxed, reminiscent best. He repeat¬ 
ed what Sadat bad told him during a 
morning stroll at Camp David: “I believe 










Tumln gtoNo. 1 il oiiwttc probiwn, Carter Mrg«« BgM a gahwtlnftrttenatttwiwtiotwlcoiivumiowotthe U nItadS t xlwoffcTtiBAttoiitIcCtty 

'7 will ask for restrain! and sacrifice. I ask you to consider what 1 will have to say in a spirit of cooperation and patriotic concern." 


that you have a sensitivity about our prob- gold rose to a record high of $216 per oz. consider what 1 will have to say with opei 
lems in the Middle East because you are Carter met with his top economic advis- minds and in a spirit of cooperation am 
of the South, because the Souw is the only ers last week to work out a plan to com- patriotic concern " 
pan of the United States and Southerners hat inflation, now the No. 1 domestic In the midst of Cartt^r's iriumphan 
arc the only people in the United States issue, and although he has repeatedly re- week, though, he encountered some se 
that really know what it means to suffer jected all proposals for wage-price con- rious difficulties with the Camp Davit 
the tortures of the aftermath of a war in trols, there were indications that his ad- agreement itself The agreement so care 
an occupation government. and a strug- visers were definitely considering guide- fully worked out in 23 successive draft 
glc for overcoming prejudice and hatred lines with some force in them. Both the had a number of gaps and ambiguities 
between one race and another. I believe Business Roundtable, a group of top ex- Since several very touchy issues could no 
that has given you not only a special in- ecutives, and Aft -CIO President George be resolved at Camp David, the thrci 
sight but perhaps an additional commit- Meany denounced all plans for such leaders agreed to postpone any decisior 
ment to bring a resolution between two guidelines Nevertheless, Carter's group on them They also agreed to state ihcii 
peoples who have long hated each oth- seemed to be leaning toward limits of 7% views in the form of letters, to be sub 
cr ' The Egyptian President also had a year in wage increases and 6^:i> in price sequenily made public. But Begin wastec 
some sage comments on the ups and boosts Federal contractors might then be no time in setting forth his opinions in £ 
downs of a head of stale's populanty. required to sign a pledge to abide by the series of televised appearances—not onl) 
"When things go bad, you gel too much guidelines if they want to continue to do his opinions on resolved issues but aisc 
blame. When things go well—I must ad- business with the Federal Government. his contrary view on a key issue that the 
mit—you get too much praise." other summit negotiators thought had ac- 

Though the Middle East agreement aaddressing a meeting of the United tually been settled, 
creates an aura ofsuccess around the Pres- »mSteelworkersin Atlantic City, Car- This inflamed controversy concernctl 
ident. it does not by any means solve all AjA ter pledged that in "waging this the Israeli settlements on the West Bank 
his problems. Last week revised figures * • war on inflation, 1 reject the pol- U.S. officials thought that Begin had 
showed that the inflation rate in the sec- itics of the past. I will not fight inflation agreed not to build any more of these com- 
ond quarter of 1978 was a grim 119{. Dc- by throwing millions of Americans out of munities during the five-year transition 
spite the good news in the Middle East, work." He did not spell out a specific pro- period while the Israelis and Arabs ne- 
the dollar continued to fall, reaching an gram, but in his new combative Camp gotiate the future of the West Bank. Not 
alltime low of 1.51 Swiss francs. The dol- David mood, he promised that it would so, said Begin. The only “negotiations" 
lar has now fallen about 37% against the be tough. "I wilt ask for restraint and for he had in mind were the three-month 
Swiss franc in a single year. The price of some sacrifice from all. I will ask you to talks scheduled to lead to a peace treaty 


Jaunty, confident, partisan and pugnacious. Carter mingles with crowd during visit to fedorai aviation center in New Jersey 




with Egypt. He had never, he 
insijiled, made any commit¬ 
ment for a moratorium longer 
than that 

To support the U.S. argu¬ 
ment, officials in Washington 
showed reporters a copy of an 
early version of one provision 
that they said was to have been 
published as a supplementary 
agreement and that seemed to 
uphold the U.S. position on the 
issue. Complained Begin; ‘Let 
me respectfully say that they shouldn't 
have done that. It’s not proper to show to 
the media texts that have not been ap¬ 
proved." But he didn’t budge on the set¬ 
tlements. which the U.S. has repeatedly 
declared to be ‘illegal ” To put further 
pressure on Begin, the U S. withheld a let¬ 
ter promising that the U.S would build 
two military bases in Israel’s Negev de¬ 
sert to compensate for Israeli withdrawal 
from three airfields in the Sinai. Though 
no connection was formally drawn be¬ 
tween the airfields and the settlements, 
the message was clear enough. Before 
leaving for Israel, Begin seemed to relent 
a bit. He said he would consult other 
members of the Israeli delegation, whose 
own statements have been closer to the 
U.S. position. "I will respect their better 
memory, ” he pledged. 

The other object of anguished contro¬ 
versy was the city of Jerusalem, 
which was omitted entirely 
from the Camp David agree¬ 
ment. In another letter re¬ 
leased last week, Sadat argued 
that East Jerusalem should be 
under Arab sovereignty, that 
all of the city’s holy places 
should be controlled by their 
respective religious groups and 
that the essential functions of 
the city should be administered 
by a municipal council with 
equal numbers of Arab and Is¬ 
raeli members. "In this way,” 
said Sadat, “the city shall be 
undivided.” In Begin’s letter, 
he uncompromisingly restated 
the Israeli position that “Jeru¬ 
salem is one city indivisible, 
the capital of the state of Is- 
fiel'’ Finally, Carter’s leUer 



Begin pollticka with (clockwise) Javits, Church and Meany 


point, unchanged since 1967, declares the 
sovereignly of the city to be an open ques¬ 
tion. subject to future negotiations. Ob¬ 
served a U S State Department official- 
"It’s absolutely impossible to write a para¬ 
graph on Jerusalem that both sides could 
agree to. It just doesn’t work. ” 

Looking back o\er Carter’s remark¬ 
able diplomatic maneuver. riMt Wash¬ 
ington Contributing Editor Hugh Sidey 
summarizes: 

"The men, the mood, the lime, the is¬ 
sues. the place, the weather and provi¬ 
dence conspired on that Maryland moun- 
taintop to produce Carter’s Middle East 
summit success. Those who watched him 
closely in the hours after the summit 
adrenaline stopped pumping saw at least 
two things Carter had a genuine increase 
in self-confidence and what one partic¬ 
ipant described as a ‘new maturity.’ which 


' in essence was an understand- 
Hng of the bits and pieces of 
I presidential experience col- 
J lected over the past 20 months, 
s At last he seemed to fuse them 
iinto a leadership tlcvice of 
his design 

"Carter’s control of the en¬ 
vironment so that his special 
dimensions of personality and 
persuasion were most effective 
was masterly. He did not ser¬ 
monize 01 drop new proposals 
like bombs He took ideas from both men. 
combined them with his own, then car¬ 
ried them back as if they were the in¬ 
spirations of his guests .Such subtle flat¬ 
tery got him almost everything. 

"Carter’s penchant for prayer, so sus¬ 
pect in other climes, was a reassurance 
at this particular summit, indeed, the 
bond of spirituality among those three 
men may have been the most important 
emotional conduit None was embar¬ 
rassed by the others’ deep convictions 
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''mmed « corner tonight." 




lowing out of the spiritual 
bond was trust Though there 
were some disagreements lat¬ 
er, neither Sadat nor Begin 
came off the summit declaring that Car¬ 
ter had misled them, tried to mislead 
them or even, in innixence. misguided 
them. When Carter went to one of the 
onJ^vF —sy&MA visitors with the other one's 
proptrsal, the words and the 
spirit of the me,ssage were well 
transmitted And at last, all 
that memo reading and all 
those briefings, which have 
bogged Carter down in other 
efforts, paid off He did not 
have to call for his experts 
when the dealings got com¬ 
plicated No aides had to be 
inserted between him and his 
visitors 

"When at last Vance 
turned to Carter and said. ‘I 
think we now have it.’ nobody 
cheered or said anything mem¬ 
orable Everybody could feel 
what had happened even as a 
thunderstorm broke outside 
Aspen Lodge, Carter may nev¬ 
er be able to duplicate it—but. 
again, he just might.'; ■ 














O rde al in the Mountains_ 

Shouts, threats and exhaustion before a deal can be made 


Isolation from the world was a key el¬ 
ement in the Camp David summit, and only 
after it wwi over did the participants start 
to tell hits and pieces of this extraordinary 
two-week confrontation The pieces add up 
to a dramatic chronicle of cla.shis and near 
breakdown before the final accord 

TUESDAY, SEI»T, S. Bright sunshine for 
opening day Jimmy Carter, who arrived 
the day before, gets up early, plays tennis 
with Rosalynn. The Carters greet Anwar 
Sadat in afternoon He's weary from Par¬ 
is flight. Menachem Begin, rested from 
his two-day stay in New York, holds first 
meeting with Carter in President's Aspen 
Lodge Begin worried about new violence 
in ■ Lebanon The two discuss how con¬ 
ference will proceed 

WEDNESDAY. Sadat visits Carter at 
Aspen. They sit on back porch overlook¬ 
ing pool First surprise of conference 
Sadat has detailed, ten-page proposal for 
West Bank and Ga/a problems Some 
points old and often rejected by Israel' 
total Israeli withdrawal from occu¬ 
pied territories, even the flying of 
Arab flags over Jerusalem But Sa¬ 
dat also offers security provisions for 
Israel. Americans sec hope 

Carter tells Begin that Sadat has 
a proposal The three convene for 
first time Sadat and Begin keep ad¬ 
dressing gach other as ‘my dear 
friend." Sadat puts on black-rimmed 
glasses, reads his proposal for an hour 
and a half Begin several times 
throws hands up in disgust. Mutters 
disagreement Carter invites Begin to 
respond immediately. Begin declines, 
asks for time to study whole paper. 

Begin summons other Israelis to his 
Birch Cabin. Appalled at Sadat pro¬ 
posal. Some of ^gin's advisers fig- 


ference. blame Israel Others see it as 
tough opening ploy 

THURSDAY. Americans gather in As- 
jien at 7 .10 a m. They see Sadat, who has 
i heart problem like Begin, stride past with 
walking stick. Carter and Aides Cyrus 
I Vance and Zbigniew Br/erinski sound out 
I Begin and Aides Moshe Dayan and Ezer 
1 Wei/man on their reaction to Sadat pro- 
i posal Israelis very critical. 

I The three leaders meet alone Begin 
I blisters Sadat proposal, point by point 
! Keeps jabbing his finger at the paper in 
i front of him Begin accuses Sadat of pur- 
I posely attacking while Isiaelis worshiped 
j for Yom Kippur in 1973. Sadat, stung, 
j calls the attack a "strategic deception." 

! Retorts Begin- 'It's still deception " Sa¬ 
dat and Begin keep interrupting each 
other, sometimes shouting "Please let 
him finish, Mr. President." Carter pleads 
with Sadat during one exchange. Emo¬ 
tions subside after more than three hours. 
An Israeli later warns an American that 
Begtn and Sadat should not meet for a 
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while. Begin worries own delegation by 
seeming pleased —he feels that Sadat pro¬ 
posal is so unacceptable that world will 
not blame Israel if summit fails. 

FRIDAY. Americans decide to change 
tactics, avoid three-way meetings for a 
time. Carter meets Begin in afternoon. 
Carter meets Sadat in evening. Stalemate 
Sadat tells Carter it's time for U.S to 
make its move, if it has proposals of its 
own. Carter and aides begin to draft pa¬ 
per setting out key issues, with Egyptian 
and Israeli positions on each, plus U.S. al¬ 
ternatives As evening begins. Israelis 
hold Shabbat dinner Jimmy and Rosa¬ 
lynn attend, stay for two hours, drink Car¬ 
mel wine, sing songs, including one from 
Fiddler on the Roof, which Carter likes be¬ 
cause It keeps repealing "hallelujah!" 

SATURDAY. While Begin stays in his 
cottage during Sabbath, others play Ping 
Pong and billiards Sadat again up early, 
walking in woods, stays aUxif even from 
his own delegation Vance Aide Harold 
Saunders, after nightlong labors, produces 
first draft of American proposals. Amer¬ 
icans spend all day working through three 
more drafts (There will ultimately be 23.) 

SUfOAY, SEPT. 10. After Carter, Sa¬ 
dat and Begin tour Gettysburg battlefield 
in morning. Americans unfold pro¬ 
posals in marathon S^-hour session 
with Israelis. Mood is more concil¬ 
iatory because Begin is now respond¬ 
ing to suggestions from Carter rath¬ 
er than from Sadat. But Begin still 
criticizes many points in great detail, 
then grows visibly tired after mid¬ 
night. Carter patiently defends U.S. 
compromises, keeps the meeting 
moving, ‘Carter was incredible,” 
Weizman says. ‘‘He never lost con¬ 
trol of the meeting for a minute." 
Outside, says one official, the long Is- 
raeli-American meeting makes the 
Egyptians "nefvous as hell." A few 
of them try to watch a movie in Hick¬ 
ory Lodge, but fidget and leave. They 
Ibar some kind Arneric8n*Hrsel| 


ore Sad^jvants to blow up the con- Time, too, for wine and mneifiom Fiddler on 
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dat sleeps in his cabin 'Sdiile the other IMUIISOAY. Rosatynn is resUe». that is 
two delegations argue on until 3 a.m. awakes at 4:30 a.m, Ca^r wakes up, too, Toldol 
MONDAY. Carter asks Israelis to put decides to go right to work. He telephones SA 
their reactions to the U.S. proposals in Brzezinski and asks security adviser to Washii 
writing so he can consider them before bring over some papers. The pace is tir- conduc 
10:30 a.m. meeting with Sadat Israelis on ing everybody. During nightly movies, doesn’t 
bicycle pedal breathlessly to Carter's Begin keeps falling asleep, once while tells Br 
cabin to deliver their response, page by watching An Unmarried Woman. At a luxe cc 
page. For two hours, Carter meets with showi^ of Patton, Wcizman makes a has a 1 
Sadat, laying out U.S. position, incorpo- graphic point: “If this thing falls apart, ish pri: 
rating .some Israeli counterideas. Sadat this is what we’re going to have—anoth- "Ifwee 
promises formal reply that night, but er war.” On this day conference almost He’ll si 
misses the deadline. American delegation does fall apart. Carter shuttles between Is- Bui 
senses more give-and-take emerging. raelis and Sadat, who is emotional, one West E 
TIMSDAY. Carter seeks breakthrough minute hopeful, the next gloomy. Despite preami 
on Sinai problem, pores over maps with Carter’s reassurances that U.S. is not ning i 
Weizman. President sees possibility of pushing too many Israeli positions, Sadat quest," 
working out two agreements, one on Is- tells his staffto pack and be ready to leave. David 

raeli-Egyptian peace, one on _ ^ 

framework for overall peace, 

Carter retreats to private study, 

scrawls details of separate Sinai wtthJ rwi 

agreement on yellow pad, put¬ 
ting in dates for Israeli with- 
drawals, size of security posi¬ 
tions, hard numbers. He puU d ts. p«.c« tre.tir, .a i.r*.u fore. «ai 

proposals in his pocket, then withdraw ea.t of a lln# axtendln? from a point ea.t of 

meets with Sadat. They go over Cl nrlah to R.. muhamiaad, th*. exact location of thi. line 

Egyptian response to U.S. over- 

,, ... « . ,, to be determined by mutual agreement. 

all peace principles. Carter pulls 
Sinai proposals from pocket. Sa¬ 
dat surprisingly receptive, mere¬ 
ly modifies some security zone cov.rnm.nt of tn. ror th. cov.rn..nt 

dimensions, other figures. *r.b Republic V,E,ypa of i.ra.a 

Carter meets Begin and g 

hopeful mood ends. Begin insists —-- 

Israel cannot accept principle of — ^ ^ 

total withdrawal from West . . - - ——Q - 

Bank and Gaza. But for first 

time, two written proposals wltneaeed byi 

—one for general peace princi-. __ 

pies, one for separate Egypt-Is- ✓ / / 

rael treaty—are on table. 

WEDNESDAY. Carter takes a -3 i«.y 
new tack. Ignoring protocol, he ti» ui/tma st.tee of xmericn 

deals not with leaders but with 
their aides to work out technical 

details. Key aides: Egyptian Un- . .—.-.— —— 

der Secretary of State Osama cl- Thre e remaritaMa signatures c onclude the agrewnwit at C amp Dav id 

Baz and former Israeli Attorney "He wanted it to end neatly rather than die by gasps." 


IntArim Withdrawpl 


B«tw««n threw cnonths and nine monthe after the 
• k^ninq of the peace treat/, ail leraelx forrea w&H 
withdrew eatt of a line extending from e point east of 
Cl hrleh to ftee Mghamnad, the axect location of thie line 
to be detemined by mutual aqreoment. 


For the Government of the 


Arab Republic 


For the Government 




witneaead byt 


Jimy cart^e Preeident 

of the United States of Aeerice 


Ba/ and former Israeli Attorney "tie wai 
General Aharon Barak. Carter 
keeps aides in session lOj^ hours, send¬ 
ing out for tea and sandwiches. Begin 
walks in woods with Wife Aliza. Sadat 
too goes strolling again. 

Carter surprised in talks with aides. 
He finds el-Baz, aide to moderate Sadat, 
unexpectedly technical and difficult. Ba¬ 
rak, aide to rigid Begin, seems reasonable 
and flexible. “Barak was the unsung hero 
of the entire summit,” one U.S. official 
says. “There would have been no agree¬ 
ment without him. He refused to accept 
the idea that a particular problem just 
wasn’t solvable.” 

That night Carter and Vance discov¬ 
er Begin is adamant against U,S. Sinai 
proposals, as amended by Sadat. He starts 
talking in Hebrew with Weizman. Car¬ 
ter and Vance look at each other in dis¬ 
may. Carter notes that it is nearly mid¬ 
night, cveryme is exhausted and all 
' iitefRPo^^egih agrees. 


FinOAY. Carter makes morning visit 
to Sadat in desperate bid to keep con¬ 
ference going. He makes the issue very 
personal. Aside from the dangers to the 
Middle East, he says, breakdown would 
badly damage his own political position 
in U.S. Sadat later says he has “a soft 
spot in my heart for President Carter. ” 
and that he would do what he could Ex¬ 
plains a Sadat aide: “Sadat told us that 
no American President has ever so in¬ 
volved himself in our problems. We can 
never expect to have another like him.” 

Sadat agrees to remain at Camp Da¬ 
vid. Carter proposes a deadline of Sun¬ 
day to wind up the summit, hoping the 
pressure may help. “He wanted it to end 
neatly at a fixed time, rather than die by 
gasps,” says one American. The sticking 
point now is Begin’s refijsal to agm to 
withdraw senlments from the Sinai. But 
he does 0S« alteraative: he would leave 


that issue up to the Knesset to resolve. 
Told of this, Sadat reluctantly agrees, 
SATVRDAY. Begin wants to go to 
Washington to hear Leonard Bernstein 
conduct the Israel Philharmonic. Carter 
doesn’t want him to go. Begin jocularly 
tells Brzezinski that Camp David is a “de¬ 
luxe concentration camp.” He recalls he 
has a friend who tunneled out of a Brit¬ 
ish prison camp after six tries. Says he: 
"If we don’t finish soon. I’U call my friend. 
He’ll start working immediately.” 

But another crisis is developing over 
West Bank because Begin insists that the 
preamble to U.N Resolution 242, ban¬ 
ning territorial ‘acquisitions by con¬ 
quest," should not be part of any Camp 
David agreement. Arguments over this, 
says one participant, are "mind- 
blowing” and incredibly legal¬ 
istic Three hours devoted to 
"the inadmissibility of acquisi¬ 
tions” phrase. Worried Amer¬ 
icans take lunch on a patio, pon¬ 
der some way to bridge the West 
Bank gulf. They devise ingenious 
two-track solution; let Egypt, Is- 
iine rael. Jordan and Palestinians 

negotiate at one level over final 
status of West Bank; let Israel 
and Jordan also seek a peace 
treaty at same time, with Pal¬ 
estinian participation. Israel’s 
Barak is shown this U.S. pro¬ 
posal "This is much better." he 
says. "I think were getting 
somewhere.” But Sadat teUs 
_ Carter he still wants Palestinians 

to have right to select their own 
form of government and some¬ 
thing must be done about Je¬ 
rusalem. Carter sees Begin for 
four hours after the Sabbath 
ends, meeting until 12:30 a.m.. 
pins down Begins agreement to 
buck the settlements issue to the 
Knesset. “For the first time, we 

- started thinking it might work,” 

iwp Dav id says one U .S. official. 

SUNOAT, SEPT. 17. Thunder¬ 
storm deluges Camp David on 
final, decisive day. U.S official delivers 
Carter message to Begin outlining U.S. 
views on Jerusalem, rejecting Israel's 
claim that East Jerusalem, seized in 1967, 
is part of Israel. Begin blows up. He hands 
back letter, declaring 'T’d rather cut off 
my nght hand than sign that.” Carter de¬ 
cides to postpone all reference to Jeru¬ 
salem. The outcome is now up to Egypt. 
Carter meets one last time in climactic ne¬ 
gotiations with Sadat. At 4.30 p.m. U.S. 
Aide Hamilton Jordan looks up to see 
Carter flashing thumbs-up signal through 
window. Sadat has agreed with final 
wording of the two historic documents. 

That night, after signing ceremony at 
White House and incredible sight of Sa¬ 
dat and Begin embracing on national tele¬ 
vision, Carter calls his mother in Plains. 
“Mother, it's the toughest thing I’ve 
ever done,” he says. Tears run down his 
cheeks. ■ 








I Vlission to the I Vlidd l e East 

Vance tries to rally support but finds many Arabs up in arms 


R arely had Cyrus Vance been so ebul¬ 
lient In the hours after his Boeing 
707 took off from Washington for the 
Middle East last week, the Secretary of 
State was still basking in the glow of the 
Camp David summit. After 20 months 
on the job, Vance had finally helped 
score an important foreign policy achieve¬ 
ment for the U.S , and he was justifiably 
proud. Wearing a sweater and slacks, he 
sat in the aisle talking to reporters for 
more than an hour. But as the plane 
flew eastward into the night the mood 
began to fade And by the time the Vance 
mission ended some six days, three coun¬ 
tries and 14,000 miles later, it was ob¬ 
vious that despite Camp David's great 
accomplishments, some major questions 
remained unanswered. What kind of 
peace was possible‘s Would the moderate 
Arabs eventually accept the summit pro¬ 
posals? How much trouble could radical 
Arabs cause? 

The first difficulties came from Isra¬ 
el’s Premier Mcnachem Begin, who al¬ 
most immediately began raising objec¬ 
tions to what Vance had thought was an 
agreed-upon moratorium on new Israeli 
settlements on the West Bank Next, both 
Jordan and Saudi Arabia, whose support 
is crucial to U S. foreign policy in the Mid¬ 
dle East, openly criticized the Camp 
David agreements. Other protests arose 
like a sandstorm, not only from such rad¬ 
ical stales as Libya, South 'Vcmen and Al¬ 
geria, and, of course, the Palestine Lib- j 
eration Organization, but also from Syria 
and such moderate and normally friend¬ 
ly states as Bahrain. Qatar, North Yemen, 
Kuwait and Lebanon 

While Egypt’s President Anwar Sa¬ 
dat broke his homeward journey in Mo¬ 
rocco to see one of his closest Arab allies. 
King Hassan II, and Jimmy Carter con- 
ferr^ with Sienese President Gaafar 


Mohamed Nimeiri, four hard-line Arab 
states and an assortment of Palestinian 
liberation groups assembled in Damascus 
for the third so-called Steadfast Summit. 
The theme Fight Sadat—and topple him 
if possible. 

Two of the hard-liners. Libya's 
Muammar Gaddafi and P.L.O Boss Yas¬ 
ser Arafat, even undertook a sudden trip 
to Jordan to try to persuade their long¬ 
time enemy. King Hussein, to boycott the 
Israeli-Egyptian negotiations It was an 
extraordinary idea—Hussein and Arafat 
had not met on Jordanian soil since 1970, 
the year that the P.L.O. virtually seized 
control of Amman until the King attacked 
and expelled them Hussein quickly re¬ 
jected the new ploy. “The King, " said a 
Jordanian official, “will not respond to 
any appeals or pressures, and his mod¬ 
erate stance remains the same." 

Even so, the effort served to prolong 
the already drawn-out and heated Da¬ 
mascus meeting. Finally, late in the week, 
Syrian President Hafez Assad asked 
Vance to delay his scheduled arrival in 
Syria by 24 hours, until after the hard¬ 
line Arabs had gone home. 

Despite all this turmoil in the Arab 
world, one of the two Camp David agree¬ 
ments, the ‘framework’’ setting forth a 
timetable for a peace settlement between 
Israel and Egypt, was proceeding on 
schedule. The loose end, recognized but 
unresolved at Camp David because Be¬ 
gin said he did not want to be the one to 
“sell out the settlers,’’ is the question of 
whether the Israelis will dismantle their 
17 settlements in the Sinai, as demanded 
by Egypt. Begin cautiously left that for 
the Knesset to decide. 

There was some noisy opposition in 
Jerusalem to the Camp David frame¬ 
works. Rabbi Haim Druckman. a mem¬ 
ber of Begin s ruling coalition, accused the 


Premier of “absolute surrender,” But such 
extremists are a small minority in the 
Knesset and in the country at large, as 
Begin himself discovered when he re¬ 
turned to Jerusalem late in the week to a 
hero's welcome. Beaming like a proud fa¬ 
ther. he told his cheering countrymen: 
“We have brought you a peace agreement 
with security and honor.” 

Israel’s Labor Party opposition 
strongly backs the Begin government on 
the Camp David accords. As Opposition 
Leader Shimon Peres told Time: “We 
shall vote for peace, as this has been our 
national goal since the establishment of 
the State of Israel The proposed agree¬ 
ment is the best this country could have 
achieved ... Israel was [never! a terri¬ 
torial or a commercial ambition. It was a 
dream We will carry on. and fulfill our 
long desired social goals.” Former Pre¬ 
mier Yitzhak Rabin also supports the ac¬ 
cords, although he noted drily that “Begin 
is the only Israeli leader who could have 
signed such an agreement, since he 
doesn’t have a Begin in opposition to his 
Cabinet ’ 

Among the backers of the peace plan 
were even some Israeli residents of the 
Sinai settlement of Yamit. who declared 
that they did not wish to become an ob¬ 
stacle to peace The Knesset is expected 
to approve the removal of the Sinai set¬ 
tlements this week That action would be 
followed by (leace talks between Israel 
and Egypt, leading to a treaty within two 
to three months 

A nd although Begin was arguing about 
whether the Camp David negotia¬ 
tors had agreed on a three-month or a 
five-year moratorium on new settlements 
in the West Bank, there was no doubt 
that he had agreed to at least a short halt. 
When the fanatical right-wing Gush Em- 
unim. vowing that it would build “ten set¬ 
tlements for every one forced to be re¬ 
moved, ” sent 200 of its supporters to start 
a new community near the West Bank 
town of Nablus, the Israeli army forcibly 
removed them. 

By the time Cyrus Vance stepped 
into the blazing afternoon heat of Am¬ 
man last week, the exultant mood of 
Washington was far behind. At the roy¬ 
al palace he met with King Hussein for 
more than two hours. Vance argued that 
a fundamental change was about to take 
place in the West Bank, whether Jor¬ 
dan participated or not. and that it would 
be “a great mistake’’ for Hussein and 
other Arab leaders to pass up the chance 
to help break the deadlock with Israel. 
As Vance expected. Hussein remained 
noncommittal, but U.S. officials hoped 
he would reach a favorable decision by 
the time he makes a scheduled trip to 
the U.S, next month. 

On his arrival iti Riyadh the next day. i 
the Secretary of State was ready to make | 
an airport statement, but the Saudis did | 
not supply him with a microphone, The i 
mesjuge was. noneutod ' 
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ready lo hear him out, but only privately 
In a meeting with ailing King Khalid 
(who is due to arrive in Cleveland this 
week for treatment of a heart condition) 
and with Crown Prince Fahd, Vance ex¬ 
plained the Camp David agreements 
point by point, answered questions and 
urged the Saudis to join the peacemaking 
process. Saudi support, or at least neu¬ 
trality. is considered crucial to the future 
negotiations But the Saudis had publicly 
described the Camp David results as un¬ 
acceptable. and they remained adamant. 
There was no "final verdict" except an as¬ 
sertion that some kind of dialogue should 
continue. 

What had happened was that the 
Camp David agreement had caught the 
moderate Arabs by surprise They had ex¬ 
pected failure, followed by a reconcilia¬ 
tion between Sadat and most of the Arabs, 
and then probably an Arab summit con¬ 
ference. On this premise, in fact, Hussein 
had been planning to meet with Sadat 
during his stopover in Morocco But the 
successful conclusion of the summit 
changed everything 

T he moderates, under the leadership 
of Hussein and Khalid. concluded 
that the Israelis had made no real con¬ 
cessions. They noted that the Camp David 
agreement ignored such Palestinian ques¬ 
tions as I he establishment of a homeland 
for reftjgees. as well as the P.L.O s claims 
to being the sole legitimate representative 
of the Ps^tinians. as agreed by the Arab 


Opening of "Steadfast Suimrit** In Damascu* 
Left: P.L.O.'s Arafat. Right: Syria's Assad 

states at the Rabat summit of 1974. Like 
many other Arabs, Khalid was particu¬ 
larly angry that the whole question of Je¬ 
rusalem had been skirted at Camp David, 
he was almost livid when he heard that 
Begin was boasting that Jerusalem would 
remain the capital of Israel. 

The hard-line Arabs at the Damascus 
meeting were overjoyed that Jordan and 
Saudi Arabia were not endorsing Camp 
David, The Arab world's break with Sa¬ 
dat now appeared complete. President 
Assad said of the Egyptian leader; "He 
has turned his back on Arab history, he 
has given up Jerusalem . Who would 
have imagined that one day Sadat would 
describe us as his enemy and Begin as his 
friend?" Arafat, whose organization will 
presumably be pushed toward increased 
guerrilla activity by the Camp David 
agreement, declared: "As for Sadat, the 
traitor who sold Jerusalem for a few burnt 
sands of the Sinai, he is doomed." 

In public even moderate Palestinians 
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Warning.again» 


oppowd the Camp David agreement. But 
in private, one West Bank political lead¬ 
er said last week: "Don't believe all the 
strong words you hear. If Hussein should 
become involved, we will move forward 
with the agreement ’ The trouble is that 
anyone who voices such sentiments pub¬ 
licly just now is inviting immediate re¬ 
taliation by the P.L.O 

The anger of the P.L.O. and the other 
radical Arabs against Sadat was plainly 
relished by the Soviet Union. Soviet Pres¬ 
ident Leonid Brezhnev, who denounced 
the Camp David agreement as “nothing 
but the illusion of a settlement,” will pre¬ 
sumably continue to back the P.L.O. with 
arms and money, though not to such a de¬ 
gree as lo make it a serious military threat 
in the area. The Soviets would certainly 
welcome the overthrow of Sadat, and over 
the long run they would like to see more 
radical regimes come lo power in such in¬ 
fluential countries as Saudi Arabia and 
Iran. But for the present, they are moving 
with considerable caution. 

If Sadat was affected by the wide¬ 
spread Arab criticism last week, he didn't 
admit it. “When I signed the first Sinai 
disengagement with Israel in 1974,” he 
told reporters last week in Rabat, “they all 
attacked me. When I went to Jerusalem, 
they attacked me more than ever. If I sur¬ 
vived that, I can survive now." 

Sadat was convinced that he had 
gained a reasonable framework for ne¬ 
gotiations on West Bank and Palestinian 








much as he could under the circumstanc¬ 
es, He was also tired, as he has Mid be¬ 
fore, of carrying the Palestinians around 
on his back for years and was glad to di¬ 
vest himself partially of that responsibil¬ 
ity. If Camp David had failed, Sadat be¬ 
lieved, he would have been under terrible 
pressure to go to war once again, with di¬ 
sastrous consequences for Egypt and its 
economy, In effect, he concluded that it 
was more important to have the support 
of his own people than that of the radical 
Palestinians. Iraqis or Libyans. Peace is 
popular with the Egyptians, especially 
when it means regaining their land in Si¬ 
nai. When he returned to Cairo Satur¬ 
day, Sadat received a welcome as clam¬ 
orous as the one that greeted him 
following his “sacred mission" to Jerusa¬ 
lem last November, 

Sadat hopes that after five years of 
: good relations, the Israelis will realize that 
they do not need to maintain troops on 
the West Bank for their security, and that 
they may be willing to make further con¬ 
cessions to the Palestinians. Sadat even 
sees a chance for an agreement on Je¬ 
rusalem. At Camp David he proposed a 
joint overall administration for the city, 
with two "borough” administrations for 
the Arab and Jewish sectors, and sepa¬ 
rate control of the holy places by the re¬ 
ligious organizations involved. Under 
such a plan, he believes, part of Jerusa¬ 
lem could remain the Israeli capital, and 
part could also serve as capital of a West 
Bank-Gaza Strip entity to be established. 

T o maintain the newly restored mo¬ 
mentum. Sadat would mos’t like to 
have Hussein and at least a few of the 
mixlerate Palestinians enter into the 
peace talks. The Egyptians hope that as 
soon as the Israeli-Egyptian peace treaty 
has been signed, the Israelis will withdraw 
their military government from the 
West Bank and Oa/a Strip This, the 
Egyptians believe, is the kind of gesture I 
that could improve the political atmo- ' 
sphere and perhaps induce Hussein to ! 
join the negotiations for a Middle East j 
peace. i 

In a sense, the Camp David agree- L 
ments are a new and enlarged version 
of the “step-by-step” approach long fa¬ 
vored by Henry Kissinger. A full Mid¬ 
dle East settlement is obviously unat- 
tainable at this time; so the most difficult . 
“stejK," such as Jerusalem and the fu- 
lure status of the West Bank, were post- ^ 
poned until some kind of consensus 
might be achieved. This is not in itself * 
a setback for Arab ambitions; in prac- :a 
tical terms, the Arabs have at least as ^ 
good a chance of regaining East Jeru- 
Salem as they had before the Camp .v 
David agreements. j 

The most important single develop- 
ment for both Begin and Sadat is that j 
they have secured a de facto peace. The 
radical Arabs and the P.L.O. can cause 
trouble, particularly if they can gain | 
imiifi;»ppentionfrom'J[ordan,^iH^ 11 



Israeli siridlMs evicting a sq uatter from Illegal settl ement e stablished In West Bank 

Some cried “surrender, “but they were a small minority. 


cannot wage the kind of war that would 
endanger Israel’s existence. Palestinian 
guerrillas can launch a campaign of ter¬ 
rorism, though such actions tend to rally 
the citizenry to the regime in power Sa¬ 
dat's enemies had planned a campaign 
of street violence against him this fall, but 
it will be difficult now to rally the masses 
against the man who may be bringing 
peace to his country after 30 years of war 
or armed truce Sadat could of course be 
overthrown Considering his present 
popularity, however, it is by no means cer¬ 
tain that a posi-Sadal regime would de¬ 
part very much from Egypt’s present for¬ 
eign policy 

Sadat would be in trouble if Saudi 
Arabia cut off ns financial support to 
Egypt, currently running at roughly 
$1 billion per year, though it is possible 
that the U S would move in to fill the 
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gap The Saudis are disturbed that Sadat's 
policies have produced a deep division in 
the Arab world. But at the base of Saudi 
foreign policy are its relationship with the 
U S.. the sole guarantor of Saudi security, 
and its fear of Soviet and radical Arab in¬ 
fluences. Ultimately the Saudis would be 
reluctant to break that bond with the U S. 
or to wreck American policy in the re¬ 
gion Though the outcome is far from cer¬ 
tain. it seems probable that the Saudis will 
quietly allow their support of Sadat to 
continue. 

At Camp David. Sadat gave far more 
than he got. He failed to pin down the Is¬ 
raelis on the questions of eventual Arab 
sovereignty in the West Bank and Israeli 
withdrawal from the occupied territories; 
he didn’t press such currently insoluble 
problems as Jerusalem. But he did gain 
some important concessions. For the West 
Bank, he won the long-term promise of 
an end to Israeli military government, 
an Israeli military withdrawal from 
nearly all points, and full autonomy for 
the Palestinians. For Egypt, he has all 
but won full Israeli withdrawal from the 
Sinai 

During the past ten months. Sadat 
has maneuvered hard to bring the U.S. 
into the Middle East peace negotiations 
as a full partner, believing that Wash¬ 
ington should prepare its own peace plan 
and then press both sides to accept it. 
This is what happened at Camp David. 
Since last year. Sadat has been seeking 
what diplomats and journalists alike 
haVe called a "fig leaf' to make 
compromise respectable. A generally 
agreed-on declaration of principles, Sa¬ 
dat reasoned, would provide a frame¬ 
work within which other Arab stales 
could negotiate their own deals with Is¬ 
rael. Sadat's deal has now become the 
first step toward a comprehensive set¬ 
tlement in the Middle East. If the other 
Arab states remain obdurately outside 
the negotiating process, it could also be¬ 
come a totally separate peace. B 
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An Inferview with Begin 


In Jerusalem the sky is blue and the memory clears 


Despite me euphoria at the conclusion 
of the Camp David summit conference, 
there remained disagreement between Is¬ 
raeli Premier Menachem Begin and U S. 
officials on several key elements of the ac¬ 
cords. The Israeli leader discussed these 
and other issues tn an exclusive interview 
iw/A'I'rMl', Highlights' 

Q. Who had to give up the most? 

A. Nobody gave up his principles at Camp 
David. The Israeli delegation stood by the 
principles of its peace plan, w-hich is a 
gtxxl one. It was good when it was pre¬ 
sented in December, and it is good now 
as well. Wc did not ask President Sadat 
to give up his principles. 

Q. Didn’t Sadat have to give In on his de¬ 
mand for the return of alt Ar^ territories? 

A. Well, 1 can t speak for President Sa¬ 
dat. What i do know is that it was agreed 
upon that the question of sovereignty in 
Judea. Samaria and the Gaza Strip will 
be left open This was the key to the agree¬ 
ment, because we—-and I believe this with 
all my heart—have a right and a claim 
to sovereignty over Judea, Samaria and 
the Ga/a Strip. Bui there are other claims. 
So our idea was: "Let us leave the ques¬ 
tion of sovereignty open--undecided 
—and let u.s deal with the human beings " 
The Palestinian Arabs will have auton¬ 
omy, full autonomy. And we shall have se¬ 
curity, mainly through the fact that f.s- 
raeli defense forces will be stationed in 
Judea and Samaria and the Ga/ii Strip. 

Q. What happens at the end of the five-year 
trmsitlon period? 

A. We of course will say we claim sov¬ 
ereignty of Judea. Samaria and the Gaza 
district Others will come and they will 
say we claim sovereignty What can be 
the outcome ' We can t say what kind of 
an agreement, but what we can stress is 
that at Camp David we sometimes had 
problems that seemed to be insoluble and 
wc still resolved them, because this is the 
nature of human brains (Ifl there is an 
agreement between the parlies negotiat¬ 
ing—then everybody will rejoice that 
there is an agreement And if there is no 
agreement, the Iprcscntl arrangement for 
Palestinian autonomy and Israeli security 
will continue. So in either case nothing 
wrong can happen. Therefore, I am op¬ 
timistic about the future 

Q. What was actually agreed on about the 
buttdbv of MW settlements on the West 
Bank? The Americans say It was asroed that 
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I there would be no new settlements for the 
five yews of the transition period. 

I A. 1 didn't give such a commitment. Yes- 

j lerday in the White House I asked Pres¬ 
ident Carter. "Mr. President, did 1 give 
you such a commitment about five years'’" 
He said, "No, you didn't give me such a 
commitment." 

There are some divergences of opin¬ 
ion about what was actually agreed upon 
on this issue But as my two colleagues 
who were with me during the conversa¬ 
tion with President Carter are now in Is¬ 
rael, I just have to consult them I have 
my perception, and there is an American 
opinion which differs, but I can’t do any¬ 
thing but to promise that I will compare 
notes with my friends who were present 
at the conversation 

Q. When you My "comparo notoo,” do you 
mean literally that there Is no official record? 

A. I don't write notes. But I understand 
that Secretary Vance took notes, that the 
President took notes. But we compare 
notes in our memories as well. I come to 
Jerusalem There the sky is blue and 
memory becomes clear, 

Q. But you don't seo this dtsagreoment at a 
block that would pro vent a poaco troaty? 

A. No, it shouldn’t be at all. Not at all. 
Not at all. The serious issue now between 
Egypt and Israel is the settlements in 
northern Sinai. Those settlements were 
established by the previous government 
as a buffer zone so that the Gaza Strip 
has its peace and we have our peace. But 
for President Sadat it is an issue in which 
he says, "1 can’t." So now a decision will 
have to be taken by the Knesset. We have 
to obey pariiameni. 


Q. Do you fool that you I 
ficultyathomo? 


»ln any political iHf- 


A. It’s quite serious. Some of my best 
friends, my most beloved friends, arc 
against this policy. 1 think they will vote 
against it in the Knesset. They also crit¬ 
icize the agreement, even in very sharp 
language. They criticize me, of course. It 
IS their perfect right to do so. The French¬ 
men have a philosophical expression, c ‘mi 
la vie, such is life. 

We have now an agreement, The 
framework for peace signed by Egypt 
and Israel is almost a peace treaty. 
We solved the problem for the peace trea¬ 
ty 98%. Now, imagine, it may be very 
soon, there is a peace treaty between 
Egypt and Israel. It s a revolutionary 
change in the situation of the Middle 
East. I believe it is the proper road and 1 
will continue. 

Q. How do you rate the chances for Jordan 
to iobi In the talks? 

A. We would like King Hussein to join. 
But until now, he demanded of us a prior 
commitment to go back to the lines of 
June 4, 1967. lock, stock and barrel, in¬ 
cluding Jerusalem. That wouldn't be ac¬ 
ceptable to any party in Israel, except the 
Communists. 

Q. If he doesn’t Join, what happens? 

A> Nothing will happen. The Palestinian 
Arabs will have their autonomy, we will 
have our security. We shall live together. 

Q. How can you have peace if other Ar^ na¬ 
tions oppose this agreement? 

A. Perhaps there will be a change of mind. 
Syria is very extremist, would like to see 
us destroyed, etc., but Syria cannot attack 
us. It would be suicidal. Jordan will not at¬ 
tack us alone. They just can’t do it. And 
Iraq is behind Jordan. So when we have 
peace between Israel and Egypt, we have 
de facto peace in the Middle East. 

Q. What did this oxporionce do to you 
parsoraily? How do you fool after such an 
ovont? 

A. I feel fine. But 1 felt fine before Camp 
David as well. The hardest worker was 
President Carter, because he was on all 
the committees. I was with my friends. 
He was everywhcfe. And usually we 
would go to bed at 2 o'clock. 3 o’clock, 
even 4 o'clock in the morning. But when 
you have spiritual elatidn. the. phyttcid> 
tiredMw disappegw.' 

" ' A- 






Dousing a Popular Theory 


An all-star cast of witnesses testifies about J.F.K. 's assassination 


<i| inited States leaders should think 
Uthat if they arc aiding terrorist 
plans to eliminate Cuban leaders, they 
themselves will not be safe.” This warn¬ 
ing, voiced by Cuban President Fidel Cas¬ 
tro just ten weeks before the assassination 
of John F. Kennedy, has long fed a the¬ 
ory that the Cuban leader was behind the 
killing of the President. Indeed, even Lyn¬ 
don Johnson used to tell intimates that 
he blamed Cubans for Kennedy’s death. 
Last week, the Castro connection was the 
chief topic of testimony before the House 
Select Committee on Assassinations from 
an all-star cast that included, remarkably. 



C eraMrord testifying bi WasMivton 

"Some information was not given to us. " 


Castro, ex-CIA Director Richard Helms, 
former Attorney General Nicholas Katz- 
enbach and the three surviving members 
of the Warren Commission; former Pres¬ 
ident Gerald Ford, former Kennedy Ad¬ 
viser John J. McCloy and former Senator 
John Sherman Cooper of Kentucky. 

The suspicion that Castro or his 
agents could have conspired with Lee 
Harvey Oswald to kill Kennedy rests 
chiefly on the fact that the Cuban leader 
had reason to be angry with the Presi¬ 
dent. There had been the 1961 Bayof Pi^ 
invasion and the 1962 Cuban missile cri¬ 
sis. Additionally, the CIA tried to assas¬ 
sinate Castro in the 1960s, using U.S. 
mobsters as hit men. There is also some 
slight circumstantial evidence for the the- 
,ory« )in..;$e{^mber 1963 Oswald sought a 


visa to enter Cuba at the country’s con¬ 
sulate in Mexico City. That same year, 
Oswald was arrested in New Orleans 
while passing out leaflets in support of a 
committee called Fair Play for Cuba. 

The most eloquent testimony against 
the theory came from Castro himself, who 
talked for A'/, hours with committee mem¬ 
bers in Havana last April. Tape-record¬ 
ed portions of the interview were played 
last week and translated. Said Castro: 
‘Who here could have operated and 
planned something so delicate as the 
death of the United Stales’ President? 
That would have been the most perfect 
pretext for the United States to invade 
our country, which is what 1 have tried 
to prevent for all these years, in every pos¬ 
sible sense. What could we gain from a 
war with the United States'' The destruc¬ 
tion would have been here.” 

What of his 1963 statement on assas¬ 
sination plots? C'astro said it was only a 
signal to the U S, that he was aware of 
the attempts on his life and they should 
be stopped He added: “I said something 
like ‘Those plots start to set a very bad 
precedent, a very serious one, that could 
become a boomerang against the authors 
of those actions.' But 1 did not mean to 
threaten by that 1 did not mean by that 
that we were going to lake measures 
—similar measures like a retaliation ” 

T here have been leports that Oswald, 
when seeking his visa to Cuba, told 
Cuba’s Mexican Consul. Eusebio Azeue, 
of his plans to kill Kennedy and that the 
information was relayed to Castro, who 
did not take it seriously. This was con¬ 
tained in a National Enquirer article by 
British Journalist Comer Clark Castro 
scolfed at the report as fictitious. Azeue re¬ 
called Oswald as having been “discour¬ 
teous” when his visa application was re¬ 
jected but said that they never talked 
about Kennedy. Nonetheless, the House 
committee staff cryptically refxirted to the 
Congressmen that “the substance of the 
Clark article is supiwrted by highly con¬ 
fidential. but reliable, sources available to 
the United Slates Government,” 

Ford acknowledged that the CiA had 
never told the Warren Commission about 
its attempts to assassinate Castro. “Why 
we weren’t given it. 1 frankly don’t under¬ 
stand.’’ he said. Yet he insisted that the in¬ 
formation would not have changed the 
commission’s conclusion that Oswald act¬ 
ed alone, because the members had thor¬ 
oughly studied the possibility of Cuban in¬ 
volvement anyway. Ford said the idea was 
presented in strong arguments by the U S. 
Ambassador to Mexico, who felt that Cas¬ 
tro was somehow involved. 

Helms, who was CIA liaison to the j 
Wiuren Commission, admitted to the | 



committee that he had not told the com¬ 
mission about the Castro assassination 
plots, but, noting that John McCone was 
then CIA director, he asked: “Why single 
me out as the guy who should have told 
the Warren Commission?” Did he now 
believe that he should have informed the 
commission? Helms, who grew short-tem¬ 
pered as the committee grilled him for 
seven hours, replied: ”Ycs, I should have 
backed up a truck and taken all the doc¬ 
uments down to the commission.” 

Former I'BI Agent James R. Malley, 
who was the bureau's emissary to the 
Warren Commission, was just as forceful 
in disputing claims that the FBI's assas¬ 
sination investigation had been deficient. 
Said he: “You have had the benefit of the 
Rtx'kefeller Committee, the Church Com¬ 
mittee. all of our flics. Maybe you could 
tell me what you think we did wrong.” 



Fidel Castro at a press conference In Havana 

"What could we gain from a war"''" 


Still, Malley conceded that even he had 
not been kept fully informed by agents in¬ 
vestigating the assassination. Not until 
1977, for instance, did he learn that the 
Dallas f Bi office had leceivcd a note from 
Oswald one week before the assassination, 
thieatening to blow up a federal building 
unless agents stopped trying to interview 
his wife Marina 

While the House committee last week 
was dousing old conspiracy theories, a 
new one was being lighted—and in the 
unlikeliest of places. Moscow—by Author 
Julian Semyonov. His theory, published 
in the Russian weekly Ogonyok. Lee Har¬ 
vey Oswald was a Chinese agent, and the 
conspiracy to kill the President was a joint 
effort of American gangsters and anti-So¬ 
viet strategists in Pe|cing. ■ 
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Vesco’s Latest Caper 


How the financier tried to buy influence at the White House 


P I EASL SEE SPINCFR I.EF FROM ALBA¬ 
NY Win N IIF REQUESTS AN APPOINT¬ 
MENT. This terse handwritten note from 
Jimmy Cartel to Attorney General Grif¬ 
fin Bell lay forgotten for 19 months in a fil¬ 
ing cabinet at the Justice Department 
Last week it emerged at the center of a 
mystery that threatened to embarrass 
Carter and some of his closest associates 
At first, the flap seemed to have some 
of the ingredients of a first-class scandal 
The evidence seemed to suggest that 
L'inancier Robert Lee Vesco had master¬ 
minded a well-funded campaign to buy in¬ 
fluence from some of the President’s ad¬ 
visers. Vesco's purpose; to get them to call 
off the Justice Department's attempt to 
extradite him from Costa Rtca. where he 
had lived in exile for six years to escape 
prosecution for fraud. But as more details 
emerged last week, one critical thing was 
missing: any evidence that the President 
or his aides had done anything for Vesco 
or even listened to his proposals. 

The origin of the caper dates back to 
1972, when Vesco fled the U.S. after being 
indicted on charges of looting S224 mil¬ 
lion from Investors' Overseas Services, a 
mutual fund based in Geneva. Almost im¬ 
mediately. he began trying to persuade the 
Department of Justice to drop the case. 
He even contributed 5200,000 to Richard 
Nixon’s 1972 re-election committee, but 
to no avail. 

Vesco tried again in late 1976, soon af¬ 
ter Carter s election. According to court 
depositions, the financier met in Costa 
Rica with a trio of Georgians. Attorney 
Fred E. Bartlett and Businessmen Jerry 
Dorminey and R. L Herring. Dorminey 
and Herring are now awaiting trial in 
Georgia on charges of fraudulently ob¬ 
taining $277,000 in loans. At a farmhouse 
in the mountains, Vesco outlined a pre¬ 
posterous plan. If the Carter Administra¬ 
tion would promise him leniency, he 
would order six Latin American countries 
under his ’control” to support the Pana¬ 
ma Canal treaty. Back in the U.S., Bart¬ 
lett and his law partner, Harry Wingate, 
conveyed the offer to Secretary of State- 
designate Cyrus Vance, who rejected it. 

Vesco’s emissaries tenaciously tried a 
new approach. Herring went to Attorney 
W. Spencer Lee IV of Albany. Ga.. and of¬ 
fered him a SIO.OOO retainer—in addition 
toa feeofSI million— ifhewouldsetupa 
meeting with top White House Aide 
Hamilton Jordan, a school chum and ten¬ 
nis companion of Lee’s. Vesco meanwhile 
told Herring and f>orminey that he would 
arrange for them to acquire $10 million 
worth of stock in a Panamanian company 
for $42,000. if they could get to somebody 
at the White House on his behalf 

Iq early February 1977, Lee dined in 
Wash^gton wUh Georgian Richard Har- 



Vesco relaxing on his ranch In Costa Mca 


He wanted to return home a free man. 


dm. a special assistant at the White 
House. Lee told Hardin about the “large 
sum of money” he had been offered to set 
up the meeting with Jordan. But Hardin, 
as he recalls it. told Lee that the advance 
would be improper. In fact, Lee now says 
that Hardin persuaded him not to pursue 
the matter further. 

A week later Hardin decided that he 
should tell Carter about the offer. Dur¬ 
ing a five-minute meeting. Carter urged 
Hardin to report any future contacts with 
Vesco’s emissaries to the Justice Depart¬ 
ment and scrawled a message to Attorney 
General Bell—the same note that sur¬ 
faced last week. Then, so the White House 
says, the President pushed the matter 
from his mind. What happened to the note 
next is unclear. Bell says he never received 
it. Neither Lee nor any other Vesco rep¬ 
resentative ever called on Bell. 

In the spring of 1977, the Justice De¬ 
partment stepped up its efforts to return 


Vesco to the U.S. The department with¬ 
drew its request for his extradition and 
urged Costa Rica instead to expel him. 
hoping to nab him as he crossed the bor¬ 
der. The strategy misfired. When Costa 
Rican President-elect Rodrigo Carazo 
threatened to cut off the financier’s resi¬ 
dence privileges, Vesco escaped to the Ba¬ 
hamas, where he now resides, safe from 
extradition to the U.S. 

There the Vesco case rested until ear¬ 
lier this year, when the Securities and Ex¬ 
change Commission began delving into 
more of his complicated stock schemes. 
The probe led to Dorminey and Herring. 
The SEC also obtained unsigned copies of 
letters and telephone logs of purported 
contacts in early 1977 between Lee. Jor¬ 
dan and Carter Adviser Charles Kirbo. 


g arly in September, Syndicated Colum¬ 


nist Jack Anderson published a story 
hinting that the Justice Department’s de¬ 
cision to stop tryi ng to extradite Vesco was 
proof that his influence-buying scheme 
had succeeded. Anderson also obtained 
sworn statements from Herring's secre¬ 
tary, Geralynne Hobbs, that she had 
typed and mailed to Jordan and Kirbo 
several letters about Vesco’s proposals. 

Jordan angrily denounc^ Anderson’s 
story as a ’’fabrication and a despicable 
lie" and said he had never discussed 
Vesco with anybixly. Kirbo branded An¬ 
derson’s report "an absolute lie by an ir¬ 
responsible reporter.” He insisted that 
the letters typed by Hobbs were forg¬ 
eries. At an unusual Sunday press brief¬ 
ing, Jordan disclosed that Hardin had 
talked Lee out of pursuing the Vesco ad¬ 
vance 19 months ago. 

But the question remained of wheth¬ 
er Hardin, who declined comment, had 
ever informed law-enforcement agencies 
about his talk with Lee. On further check¬ 
ing, White House aides said they found 
that the only person Hardin had report¬ 
ed the offer to was the President. A 
search of Justice Department files then 
turned up the message from Carter to 
Bell If nothing else, the lost note and 
the persistent friends of Mr. Vesco were 
causing the kind of contretemps the White 
House could do without. ■ 
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stalled Investi gat ion _ 

What ever happened to the GSA indictments? 

S pecial Counsel Vincent Alto predict- I The current f 
ed last June that his investigation of slowed by bickerin 


9 ed last June that his investigation of 
fraud, theft and mismanagement in the 
General Services Administration would 
result in scores of indictments in about 
eight weeks. But eight weeks passed, and 
the score was still zero. At the end of Au¬ 
gust, GSA investigators said that a packet 
of indictments would be handed down 
within a fortnight. A fortnight ^ssed, but 
there still were no indictments. Last week 
Deputy Attorney General Bei\jamin Ci- 
viletti indicated to a Senate subcommittee 
on federal spending practices that the GSA 
probe had been stalled, and indictments 
could be delayed for another eight weeks. 

Part of the problem is the stone wall 
thrown up by many oldtimers at the agen¬ 
cy, which provides $5 billion a year worth 
of office space, supplies and housekeeping 
services to federal bureaucrats. The GSA 
veterans have survived past attempts at 
reform, and many of them are determined 
to tough out the current investigations. 
Said Alto: “You wouldn’t believe the re¬ 
sistance we are meeting.’’ So far, despite 
President Carter’s instructions that he net 
some “bigger fish,” Alto has been able to 
build cases against only small-fry officials 
and contractors. 

Alto told the subcommittee that the 
agency has been relying on a staff of only 
74 investigators to police its 33,000 em¬ 
ployees. Tihe majority of them have no ex¬ 
perience or training in fraud investigation. 
Much of their time is spent on discrim¬ 
ination complaints. Even so, GSA inves- 
ti^tors are armed with handguns, of du¬ 
bious use when dealing with white-collar 
crime. Said Subcommittee Chinan 
Lawton Chiles; “They should be r^uired 
toc^iitlf h pencit ttnd a calculator so. tiiiey 


The current probe has been further 
slowed by bickering among the federal in¬ 
vestigators. GSA gumshoes grumble that 
the FBI is out to grab the glory with easy 
cases, while FBI agents grouse that leads 
provided by the OSA are not worth fol¬ 
lowing up. In the meantime, grand juries 
in Baltimore and Washington are hear¬ 
ing evidence of OSA fraud, while cases pur¬ 
sued by Alto are nearing the grand jury 
stage in Dallas. Houston. New Orleans 
and Boston. 

Adding to the confusion are differing 
reports from investigators on the extent 
of corruption at the OSA. Alto has de¬ 
scribed it as potentially “the biggest 
money scandal in the history of the Fed¬ 
eral Government ” But Civiletti told 
Chiles' subcommittee last week. “We do 
not know from the evidence gathered to 
date just how far the wrongdoing extends 
or whether at any level corruption is per¬ 
vasive.” Still, a report to the subcommittee 
from Comptroller General Elmer Staats 
estimated that fraudulent practices by bu¬ 
reaucrats in the GSA and other agencies 
is costing the Government anywhere from 
$2.5 billion to $25 billion a year. Com- i 
plained Staats: “The Justice Department 
has not done enough.” 

Last week Civiletti took steps to end 
the bureaucratic infighting and speed up 
the GSA investigation. He formed a strike 
force of investigators from the OSA, FBI, 
Internal Revenue Service, Postal Service, 
and Securities and Exchange Commis¬ 
sion. In overall charge he put Assistant 
Attorney General Philip Heymann, head 
of the Justice Department's Criminal Di- 
'vision. Said Civiletti of the GSA probe: 
"We’re treating it as a very serious mat¬ 
ter, even though progress has been slow¬ 
er than we ell would like.” ■ 


A 734-page book hit stores across the 
country last week, and the ClA hit 
the ceiling. The book reprints some 300 
pages of anti-CIA articles that have 
been published elsewhere, including tips 
on how to identify undercover agents 
through public documents. But the book’s 
appendix, 415 yellow pages, is a dossier 
on more than 700 ciA operatives, most of 
them in Western Europe, listing their vi¬ 
tal statistics, including names, work ex¬ 
perience and home addresses. Aptly 
named Dirty Work, the tome is the latest 
broadside in ex-ciA officer Philip Agee’s 
campaign to “contribute to the growing 
opposition to what the ClA is and what it 
does.” 

Former colleagues remember Agee, 
now 43, as a zealous anti-Communist 
when he joined the CiA after graduating 
from Notre Dame in 1956. He spent 
twelve years as an undercover operative 
in several Central and South American 
countries, became disillusioned by the 
CIA’s methods and quit in 1%9. 

Six years later, in his first book, In¬ 
side the Company CIA Diary. Agee blew 
the covers of several hundr^ agents. As 
a result of this publicity, the agency had 
to reshuffle its intelligence operations in 
Latin America. Then in December 1975, 
when CIA Station Chief Richard Welch 
was assassinated in Athens, the agency 
blamed his death on Counterspy, a mag¬ 
azine that Agee edited. It had named 
Welch as a CIA official, though the 
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Anther Agee at a reeetl i i g in Hava na_ 

Says a CIA official: “Were powerless." 
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Th e Duke is Defeate d_ 

A Governor suffers because a Senator is in trouble 


Athens News had printed his address. 

Still sensitive to charges that he is en¬ 
dangering CIA agents. Agee defends him¬ 
self with the highly dubious thesis that 
"We arc revealing i he names of people en¬ 
gaged in criminal activities We hope that 
the CIA will shift these people to the safe 
posts at JLangley " 

The c/A ca'- do little to fight back 
‘ against Agee s efforts to damage its rep¬ 
utation and hamper its operations. Civil 
charges against Agee for breaking his CIA 
secrecy contract—which were used suc¬ 
cessfully by the agency against ex-ciA Of¬ 
ficer l-'rank Snepp, whose Decent Interval 
accused the U S. of bungling the evacu¬ 
ation of Saigon—are ineffective because 
Agee is living abroad. Since 1977 he has 
been deponed by Britain and France, and 
he is now in hiding, reportedly in Rome. 

The agency bebeves that about 90% 
of the agents listed in Dirty Work have 
been publicly named before or are known 
to U.S. adversaries. But the other lO'.’'!'. 
were secret. “They’ll be in danger," says 
one CIA official, who believes that the 
book may damage the agency’s ability to 
function effectively overseas "The friend¬ 
ly liaison services arc nervous, the agents 
are falling off, and we’re powerless to stop 
Agee." Dirty work, all around. ■ 

Pleas for Pa'^ 

Support grows for her release 

F RLt PATTY plead T shirts and bump¬ 
er stickers by the thousands in Cal¬ 
ifornia. They are visible evidence of a rap¬ 
idly growing movement to win the release 
of Patricia Hearst from the federal correc¬ 
tional institution at Pleasanton. Calif., 
where she is serving a seven-year term for 
bank robbery. Every weekend in San Di¬ 
ego, 50 volunteers canvass shoppers at su¬ 
permarkets, collecting signatures on peti¬ 
tions to President Carter. Similar efforts 
are under way across the country, and a 
leader of the campaign claims that 40,000 
people have signed pleas for clemency. 
The White House and the Justice Depart¬ 
ment have received 1.500 letters, includ¬ 
ing ones from California Senator S.l. Ha- 
yakawa, California Lieutenant Governor 
Mervyn Dymally and Charles Bates, the 
retired fBl agent responsible for Patty’s 
capture Asked an editorial on San Diego 
station KGTV "How many of us can say 
we would not fallow our captor's orders in 
order to stay alive?" 

Last week George Martinez, the 
newspaper heiress’s attorney, sent a par¬ 
don application to Attorney General Grif¬ 
fin Bell. After reviewing her case—a pro¬ 
cess that could take as tong as 90 days 
—Bell will pass on his recommendations 
to President Carter, who will make the 
final decision. Trying to do her bit. Patty 
sometimes wears a T shirt that reads par¬ 
don ME on the front and. on the back. 
BEING. KIDNAPED MEANS ALWAYS HAV¬ 
ING TOSAY YOU'RE SORRY. ■ 


tf4*f*here is more than apathy out there 

I —there is real anger," said Mas¬ 
sachusetts Governor Michael Dukakis on 
the eve of last week's Democratic prima¬ 
ry. Next day his assessment was con¬ 
firmed: he lost his bid for renomination. 

Dukakis, 44. had performed well dur¬ 
ing his first term, mastering the state's se¬ 
vere fiscal crisis with a series of tightfisted 
measures. But in the process, he alienated 
important blocs of voters. He broke a 1974 
campaign pledge by increasing sales and 
income taxes after discovering a $450 mil¬ 
lion budget deficit. He angered or^nized 
labor by refusing to give pay raises to 
many state employees. He upset liberals 
by trimming social services. 

Still, because of the usual liberalism 


of Massachusetts Democrats and the con¬ 
servatism of Dukakis' opponent. Edward 
J. King. 53. a former center with the Buf¬ 
falo Bills and Baltimore Colts, most pol¬ 
iticians figured that the Duke would win. 

B ut Dukakis and his aides had over¬ 
looked the strong desire of many Mas¬ 
sachusetts liberals to keep Republican 
Edward W. Brooke in the U.S. Senate. 
He had run into deep trouble with the con¬ 
servatives who control his own party be¬ 
cause he supported the Panama Canal 
treaties and federally financed abortions 
for poor women. Brooke's messy court 
fight with ex-Wife Remigia also damaged 
him politically and buoyed the chances 
of his opponent. Conservative Avi Nel¬ 
son. a radio talk show host. 

Fearing that Brooke’s chances for a 
third term were slipping away, thousands 
of Democratic blacks and white liberals 
took the unusual step ,of changing their 
party registration to vote in the Republi¬ 


can primary. So too did large numbers of 
blue-collar workers, who were attracted 
by Nelson’s antibusing, antitax positions. 
In the end, as many as 30,000 non-Repub- 
licans voted in the G.O.P. primary. 

As a result, there was an unexpectedly 
high turnout of 270,000 voters. When the 
ballots were counted, Brooke had defeat¬ 
ed Nelson comfortably, 33% to 47%. In 
November. Brooke faces a tough battle 
against the Democratic nominee, Con¬ 
gressman Paul fsongas, 37. who nosed 
out four opponents. 

Brooke’s win had devastating conse¬ 
quences for Dukakis. With^ many of his 
supporters off voting in the G.O P. race, 
he had to share the remaining liberals 
with former Cambridge Mayor Barbara 


Ackermann. The final tally. Ackermann, 
7%: Dukakis. 42 ‘y, King. 51 % 

Overall disenchantment with Duka¬ 
kis’ record, not any particular issue, gave 
the victory to King, a former director of 
the MassachusetLs Port Authority who 
had never before sought elective office. 
He ran a strident campaign in which he 
stressed that he stood for everything Du¬ 
kakis opposed, including the death pen¬ 
alty, mandatory jail sentences for drug 
pushers and a big cut in state taxes. Boast¬ 
ed King Campaign Aide Angelo Berlan- 
di; “We put all the hate groups in one pot 
and let it boil. ” 

King's opponent in the election is 
Francis W. Hatch. 53. a middle-of-the- 
road Republican whose nomination 
spared Bay State voters one unusual dif¬ 
ficulty. He defeated Edward F. King, 
founder of an organization that wants to 
put a cap on state spending. If Hatch had 
lost, the November ballot would have fiM.- 
•tuyed' Edvtatrd King i 
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Far-Out Defense 

Scon after Steven Masover, 19, held 
up a bank in Menlo Park, Calif., last No¬ 
vember, he was apprehended with $78,- 
000 of the bank's cash, an unloaded gun, 
a fake bomb and three hostages. In court, 
Masover, who was valedictorian of his 
class in l^h school, relied on a buarre de¬ 
fense: he had stolen the money, but only 
to invest it in colonies in outer space as a 
way for earthlings to escape pollution and 
overpopulation. Moreover, he planned to 
pay the money back in 20 years or so, 
making the heist a forced loan rather than 
a robbery. 



The defense argued that no one can 
be convicted of bank robbery in Caiifor- 
nia unless the prosecutor can show that 
he intended to deprive the bank of its 


money permanently. Said Masover's at¬ 
torney: "To me, that means forever." 
Whereupon the jury acquitted Masover, 
despite the district attorney's plea that 
spending the loot on space stations would 
be "permanently depriving someone of 
their money, in common horse sense.” 

The D A. now fears that the jury’s 
"flukbh decision” will encourage other 
Robin Hood robberies. As for Masover, 
he was awarded a prestigious state re¬ 
gent's scholarship and plans this week to 
enter the University of California at 
Berkeley, where he will study physics 
and try to forget his close encounter with 
the law. 


Royal Trappings 

The giant desk will cost about $3,300; 
the chair another $700. A couple of com¬ 
fy sofas carry price tags of about $4,500 
each. The main room and an adjoining 
den are being paneled in Philippine ma¬ 
hogany and carpeted with 85 yds. of vir¬ 
gin New Zealand wool that costs about 
$60 per yd. 

An office for a Saudi prince? A 
corner suite for the president of a FOR¬ 
TUNE 500 company? No, it’s all part of 




a million-doliar face-lift planned for the 
eleventh-floor offices of Detroit Mayor 
Coleman Young and about 100 top-rank¬ 
ing city employees. Since the offices had 
not been redecorated in 25 years, the 
city council had no hesitation in finding 
money in the 1978-79 budget of $1.5 bil¬ 
lion to feather the mayor's nest. Ex¬ 
travagant? ‘T don’t know a damn thing 
about carpeting,” says Young. "Whether 
it comes from New Zealand or Brazil, I 
don’t care.” The man just knows what 
he likes. 


Burpaucratlc Scramble 

Mathematician William M. Raike of 
the U.S. Navy’s Postgraduate School in 
Monterey, Calif, and three associates 
from Seattle invented a gadget they call a 
"phasorphone.” It scrambles voices on 


both ends of a CB radio or phone conver¬ 
sation and costs about $100, far less than 
similar devices already on the market. 

Officials at the National Security 
Agency were so impressed that they of¬ 
fered the inventors research contracts. 
When the foursome declined, the agen¬ 
cy asked them to sign on as consultants. 
They refused again. But then the U S. 
Patent Office rejected their application 
fotr a patent. Reason: NSA had decided 
that the sale of phasorphones might en¬ 
danger national security. The agency was 
willing to reconsider, however, if the in¬ 
ventors would explain how the scrambler 
works. 

Why does the device threaten U.S. 
security? The answer, NSA replied in the 
spirit of catch-22, is classifi^. The in¬ 
ventors have invested $30,000 in their 
project and received nothing in return. 
Complains Raike: “We feel that the Oov- 
emment has illegally seized our property.” 


Nonsex 

When the city council of Woonsocket, 
R.I.. three weeks ago approved some job 
descriptions that eliminated supposedly 
sexist language, a utility man b«^me a 
utility person, whose duties included 
“building personholes.” Ever since, 
Woonsocket has been the butt of jokes 
from as far away as California, prompt¬ 
ing Francis Lanctot. a councilman, er. 
person, to voice his feelings in verse. 
Excerpt: 

They said it was a federal law. 

And, like a moron, J took the 
bait. 

And conclusively proved to one and 
all 

That fools sail our skip ofstate. 

Last week, in an effon to regain their 
dignity, the council members voted to go 
back to manholes, indicating that it will 
be a long time before a person-person de¬ 
livers Woonsocket's mail. 


Cheating Hearts 

Back-to-school business in Dallas is 
booming—but not just in pencil and 
lunch-box sales With the kiddies safely 
off to classes, more moms than ever are 
showing up at the Palms Danceland, 
the best little seedy bar in suburban East 
Dallas By 9:30 a m. the place is packed 
with night-shift workers and bored 
housewives. The most popular seats are 
across the large dance floor from the 
main entrance. "You can see who’s com¬ 
ing in.” explains one midday cowboy, 
“but it takes a while before they can see 
you—^jusi in case you need to slip out 
the back.” 

The Palms is nicknamed the “casse¬ 
role bar" because, with closing time at 3 
p m.. women patrons can still get dinner 
on the table at 6. The Palms lost a lot of 
regular customers a few months ago when 
a newspaper published an exposd, but now 
things are back to normal. In the ladies' 
room, the nearby A A Nursery has even 
posted an advertisement showing a child 
playing. “Let your children swing while 
you swing,” it says. The discount nursery 
rate for Palms customers. $5 a day—$1 
less than the regular fee. 













SOUTH AFRICA 

Vorster’s Double Shocker 

A resignation and a stunning rejection may invite renewed warfare 


T erse Unemotional. Pragmatic. 
Unpredictable. Those were the 
hallmarks of Prime Minister John 
Vorster’s twelve-year rule in South 
Africa, and never were they more evident 
than on his leaving last week. 

fn a brief, businesslike address to the 
country, speaking first in Afrikaans and 
then in English, Vorster. 62. declared that 
he was quitting his post as well as the lead¬ 
ership of the right-wing National Party, 
which has dominated South African pol¬ 
itics for 30 years. He gave no reason, 
though his resignation had been widely 
rumored because of his failing health (he 
reportedly suffers from lung congestion 
and an embolism in his leg). But he made 
one thing plain; "I leave this office with no 
regrets whatsoever." 

As if that announcement were not 
dramatic enough for one day's rumina¬ 
tion, Vorster followed with another, this 
one concerning Namibia (South West Af¬ 
rica). the mineral-rich territory that South 
Africa has administered since 1920. South 
Africa, said Vorster. was withdrawing its 
earlier agreement to a United Nations- 
supervised plan to grant independence to 
Namibia. Instead, it would proceed with 
its own "internal settlement" and hold 
elections in the territory in November 
Among the reasons; the U.N.'s postpone¬ 
ment of elections from December until 
next April would endanger Namibia's se¬ 
curity, and the proposed increase from 
3,0(i0 to 7,500 U N. peacekeeping troops 
to supervise the transition period and 
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cease-fire had been decided upon without 
Pretoria’s consultation. Both conditions, 
in South Africa's view, would favor the 
South West African People's Organiza- 
uon (SWAPO), the militant political group 
that has been engaged in a civil war with 
South Africa for the past twelve years. 

In Western capitals as well as in Af¬ 
rica, the Vorster double shocker exploded 
with all the calculated force of a hidden 
mine. At U.N. headquarters in New York 
City, there was concern that the whole fu¬ 
ture of southern Africa was now cast into 
an ominous state of uncertainty Vorster's 
turnabout on Namibia and his departure 
added up to an invitation to renewed war¬ 
fare between South Africa and swapo, a 
fresh opening for Soviet and Cuban influ¬ 
ence on the guerrillas, and ultimately a 
drive to impese economic sanctions 
againat South Africa. 


Former Prime Minister John Vorster 



There was dismay, too. that Vorster 
was bowing out at the very moment when 
his brand of pragmatism was most need¬ 
ed. The Namibia decision was seen as a 
kind of backlash by Cabinet elders against 
what they regarded as U.N. high-handed¬ 
ness The reasons given for the turn¬ 
around on the U.N. plan convinced no 
one. Pretoria, it was now clear, was not 
about to let swapo come to power, even 
in free elections That meaffs a long-term 
military commitment by South Africa in 
Namibia-—and a dilemma for the U S. 
and Britain, who will face pressure to pun¬ 
ish South Africa's recalcitrance with eco¬ 
nomic sanctions. British private invest¬ 
ment in South Africa totals $10 billion, 
while trade amounts to $3 billion. The 
U.S. has more than S2 billion in trade and 
$1.5 billion in private investment. 

Balthazar Johannes Vorster, a lawyer 
by training, has been a dominant figure 
on the political scene since 1961, when 
he became Justice Minister. In that po¬ 
sition he was a strict enforcer of apart¬ 
heid. earning the nickname “Jackboot 
John" for introducing the drastic Sabo¬ 
tage Act of 1962 and such policies as de¬ 
tention of dissidents without trial and 
“banning’’—a form of house arrest. When 
Prime Minister Hendrik Verwoerd was 
assassinated in 1966. Vorster succeeded 
to his office, and contrary to expectations, 
proved to be far more modcratcand prac¬ 
tical than his predecessor. 

He relaxed some measures of “petty 
apartheid"; post offices, parks and certain 
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graphieltl sepooition, by which South Af- 
would brokmi up ioto nwial en> 
ciaves. ^ncfl the Soweto riots in 1976. 
racial tensions have woraeni^. In a sweep¬ 
ing “security” crackdown last October, 
the government arrested more than 50 
Mack leaden and banned 18 black and In¬ 
terracial organizations. In retaliation, the 
U.N. imposed a mandatory arms embar¬ 
go against &uth Ai'rica- 

This week the National Party caucus 
is expected to choose Vorster’s successor. 
The top contenders: 

Pieter W. Botha, 62, Defense Minis¬ 
ter and most senior Cabinet member, 
Oiled in for Vorster during bis absences 
and is regarded as the leading candidate. 
A tough and autocratic man who is not 
very well liked by his colleagues, he is con¬ 
sidered less inflexible on racial issues than 
he is in security matters. He strongly fa¬ 
vored the dispatch of South African troops 
into the Angolan civil war in 1975, and 
has led a no-holds-barred campaign 
against SWAPO. He has been one of the 
most persistent opponents of the West’s 
Namibia plan. 

Cormlhia Potnis (“Connie") MuMer, 

53, Minister of Information and Minister 
of Plural Relations (which oversees pol¬ 
icy for nonwhites), is also a hard-liner, 
though he has made some modest reforms 
in his department. They include eliminat¬ 
ing use of the disparaging name Bantus 
for blacks, and legislation upgrading fa¬ 
cilities in black areas. His standing has 
been tarnished, however, by a scandal ear¬ 
lier this year involving hnancial irregu¬ 
larities in the information department. 

Roolof F. ("Pit") Botha (iv) relation 
to P.W,), 46, Foreign Minister,'is a mod¬ 
erate whose youth, engaging manner and 
advocacy of negotiation rather chan con¬ 
frontation have made him one of the most 
popular politicians in his country. Al¬ 
though he is said to be Vorster’s personal 
choice for the succession, his lack of a 
strong power base within the party may 
be a major handicap. 

As Vorster himself suggested in his 
farewell speech, his successor will have 
his hands tied to a considerable extent 
, by his own Cabinet colleagues and the dic¬ 
tates of party policy. Traditionally, Na¬ 
tionalist ideology has been divided be- 
..tween so-called verligie (enlightened) and 
jverkrampte (narrow-minded) elements, 
i^hough these days it tends to break down 
more between younger and older Afrika¬ 
ners, farmers and city dwellers. If the 
i choice is for a verligte approach. South Af- 
;rica—and the West—might yet be able 
to buy a little time to try to salvage a 
peaceable future in the region. If the ver- 
^rampte forces prevail, the confrontation 
^i^tween the U.N. and South Africa could 
teome within months. In that event, the 
.- US. and Britain will have to join in eco- 
,< nomic smictions or see the total collapse 
jof the humane African policy, based on 
|self-detentunation for blacks, that they 
^ ihitve painstakingly constructed dining the 
|piisitwa.yeafib ... ' ' ■ 


Eitddfafeeglhdtig 

Tacho Somoza wins, but the wounds may not heal 

F or once Novedades, the Managua dai- j aragua’s troubled economic situation, 
ly controlled by President Anastasio Washiiutton has cut off military aid and 


■ ly controlled by President Anastasio 
(“Tacho”) Somoza's fanuly, had it right: 
MOVEMENT SMASHED. After eleven days 
of blo^ fighting, &indinista rebels who 
had sought to overthrow Somoza by seiz¬ 
ing key towns had been defeated by his 
powerful national guard. In an impressive 
strategy, the guard atucked Sandinista- 
held towns one at a time, cut off water and 
electricity, then supported an infantry as¬ 
sault with overwhelming firepower and 
air support. 

The real question was whether Somo¬ 
za had won the civil war, or merely the 
first battle in a campaign to oust his dic¬ 


aragua’s troubled economic situation. 
Washington has cut off military aid and 
late last week the Senate choppkl S8 mil¬ 
lion in economic assistance to Nicaragua 
from the $9.2 billion aid bill. The war trig¬ 
gered a panicky outflow of capital, at least 
$30 million, no small sum in a country 
with a G.N P. of $2.1 billion. 

The national guard's brutality in sufr- 
pressing the rebellion incensed leaders of 
the Roman Catholic Church, who until 
recent years had backed Somoza's regime. 
Church authorities in a letter to Jimmy 
Carter asked the President to halt all aid 
to Somoza's "death-dealing regime” and 
pleaded for U.S. support of the “just de¬ 



Surviw of Estelf fig titing in moment of ar^sh ; of victim lies I n tubble-strew n street_ 

Political problems, financial crisis, mindless brutality, and a cocktail party for the O.A.S. 


tatorial regime. Although the Sandinistas 
slipped over into their wilderness hiding 
places, they had won something of a mor¬ 
al victory. They had shown that most of 
Nicaragua’s 2.6 million people are bitter¬ 
ly anti-Somoza. In town after town, armed 
only with pistols and hunting rifles, ordi¬ 
nary people ignored danger and risked re¬ 
prisal to support the guerrillas. In Ledn, 
an elderly doctor, patching up the wound¬ 
ed, paused long enough to offer this defi¬ 
ant assessment: "Our wounds will never 
heal, not as long as that murderer of his 
people remains." 

Somoza’s political opponents include 
not only the Marxist-oriented Sandinistas 
but the majority of Nicaragua's business, 
intellectual and religious leaders as well 
They remain convinced that the fighting 
had exposed both economic and moral le¬ 
sions that in lime will destroy Tacho's 
nine-year-old regime. 

The brief civil war had worsened Nic¬ 


mands of the Nicaraguan people, whp 
seek a democratic route to their destiny.” 
To Father Miguel d'Lscolo. 45. an activist 
Maryknoll priest, the guards barbaric 
tactics in destroying resistance reflected 
Somoza’s own megalomania "When the 
Sandinistas marched into Ledn, they were 
applauded. That is when .Somoza decided 
to burn the city There was absolutely no 
concern for human life " 

In Esteli. the last town to fall, tales of 
mindless brutality were recounted by bit¬ 
ter'survivors A young mother carrying 
her baby in a search for milk was 
machine-gunned wiihout warning; the 
woman and her child died instantly A 
ten-year-old boy, witnesses testified, was 
dragged from his house and shot, and half 
a dozen teen-agers were lined up against a 
wall and gunned down. One 14-year-old 
boy was tortured by guardsmen, who cut 
open his chest with a knife. 

In Ledn, a guardsman burst into a 
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house where three families had taken cov¬ 
er. Ordering the women aside, the soldiers 
grabbed six teen-agers in the room and 
pushed them out the d(.x>r They killed 
three of the Kiys on the doorstep and shot 
the rest after lining them up against a wall 
across the street One irf the guardsmen 
flirted with the inothei of a boy who had 
just been shot "Vou re lovely, " he said. 
T’ll be back lo visit you." 

Opponents of the regime last week 
sought outside help to prevent any further 
such massacres The U.S., seeking to pre¬ 
serve its options, decided not to intervene. 
anti-Somora Nicaraguans complained 
that Washington was so afraid of the San- 
dinistas that it was ignoring the moderate 


"I was driving home for dinner. Sud¬ 
denly / thought I had four flat tires. With¬ 
in seconds, all the houses on both sides of 
the street collapsed. Then the town disap¬ 
peared into darkne.ss." 

i t took only a few seconds more for Has- 
san Bandegi, 52. head of the town coun¬ 
cil in the pleasant northeastern Iran com¬ 
munity of Tabas. to comprehend what 
was happening. In a country that has re¬ 
corded 20,000 earthquakes and after¬ 
shocks in the past 18 years and suffered 
an estimated 100,000 casualties as a re¬ 
sult, another temblor of major proportion 
had struck. In its aftermath last week, 
even seasoned rescue workers were ap¬ 
palled by what they found as they dug 
through the ruins of Tabas. Of the town 's 
17,000 people, as many as 15,000 had per- 


majority of the country’s oppositbn. 
Meanwhile, the U.S. missile cruiser Rich¬ 
mond K Turner suddenly appeared ofl" the 
Pacific coast of Nicaragua that borders 
Costa Rica, leading to inevitable com¬ 
plaints of gunboat diplomacy. The Orga¬ 
nization of American States, which the 
U.S. asked to investigate the killings, was 
reluctant to probe the problems of a mem¬ 
ber nation At an emergency meeting in 
Washington, foreign ministers of only 
eight (out of 25) countries showed up. 
When an investigative team from Barba¬ 
dos. the Dominican Republic and Colom¬ 
bia was finally dispatched to Managua, 
its first order of business was a cocktail 
party. ■ 


ished in 90 horrifying seconds. Of 100 
smaller villages scattered in a radius of 
about 60 miles, at least 40 had been lev¬ 
eled and an additional 10,000 lives lost. 
It was the world’s worst earthquake of 
1978 The toll of death and destruction 
was Iran's most calamitous since 1968, 
when an earthquake centered at Kakhk, 
110 miles northeast of Tabas on the same 
geological belt, killed 12.000 people. 

Tabas. an ancient oasis located be¬ 
tween Iran's vast salt desert of Dasht-i- 
Kavir and the more forbidding Dasht-i- 
Lut (Naked Desert) to the south, never 
had a chance. When the tremors began, 
most residents were at home, eating or en¬ 
joying the cool desert breeze that had 
begun to blow after torrid daytime tem¬ 
peratures. Once the shaking subsided, 
only six buildings in t^ town w^ still 


recognizable. jEven the few neWfNr.btiuA- 
ings of steel-beam construction had 
collapsed. 

The earthquake triggered a reacue^ep- 
eration by Iran's armed forces. It earnest 
a time when political demonstrations 
against Shah Mohammed Reza P^hlavi 
had brought on martial law in twelve ma¬ 
jor cities and bruising confrontations be¬ 
tween military units and Iranian Muslims. 
But twelve hours after the disaster struck, 
as flights of C-130 aircraft set up a relief 
shuttle from Tehran, there was no enmity 
between soldiers and dissidents. Landing 
on a hastily bulldozed gravel strip that was 
almost obliterated by blowing dust, the C- 
ISOs unloaded medical teams, rescue 
units, field hospitals, food, medicine, blan¬ 
kets and water. By week's end almost 800 
civilians who required major surgery had 
been airlifted to Tehran and other cities, 
while from Tabas, air fonse helicopters 
fanned out to assist survivors in surround¬ 
ing villages. 

W ithin three days of the quake, the 
Empress and the Shah visited Ta¬ 
bas to assess the destruction. Survivors 
thronged around their monarch to kiss 
his hand and assuage their grief by tell¬ 
ing him about their suffering. One man 
who had lost his wife and six children 
had to be restrained by the Shah and by¬ 
standers, from tearing at his hair in the 
traditional demonstration of mourning. 
Councilman Bandegi estimated his loss 
in terms of his clan, the traditional Ira¬ 
nian family grouping. The clan, he said 
sadly, had lost 341 people, or 83%. Ca¬ 
sualties ranged through all levels of Tabas' 
population. The governor of the town, 
Ali Mirinejad, 40. lost his wife, children 
and sister as their home collapsed around 
them. Mirinejad worked without sleep 
for the next four days coordinating re¬ 
lief operations; in a brief ceremony in 
the midst of the debris, the Shah dec¬ 
orated him with a medal for "bravery 
and tolerance." Said Iran's monarch; 
"This is the least we could do for you." 

Listening to the tales of horror, the 
Shah could do little more than promise 
assistance. "We will rebuild your town.” 
he told the survivors who pressed around 
him, "even if it will not be as beautiful 
and charming as the historic Tabas" 
Meanwhile, rescue workers faced up to 
the grim, ultimate task in such disas¬ 
ters; bulldozing the ruins to prevent ep¬ 
idemic—even though there might still 
be survivors too deep to find, too weak 
to call out. Well diggers known as mo~ 
qanis were flown in from Kerman and 
Yazd to repair the ancient qanats, the 
giant underground system of wells and 
canals around the Kavir desert that for 
centuries have brought water to Tabas 
and greened its pools, palms and citrus 
trees. After slithering 180 ft. dotra into 
the canals to repair connections, they 
reported nervously that "the earth is 
growling diwn there,” Tabas’ terriUe 



night, It seemed, might suA be ovw. 



CHy of Tabas after earthquake killed iiiMt residents atid destroyed iMarly aH structures 

IRAN 

The Town That Disappeared 


In 90 seconds, the year’s worst earthquake kills 25,000 





Wb've a smart set for the jet set. 

And an even cleverer one for armchair travellers. 


At Matsushita Electric, it didn't take us long to get 
the message about what people want in portable radios. 

"Get to work on an AM/FM liquid crystal alarm 
:lock radio small enough to slip inside a shirt pocket,' 

(Ve told our designers. 

True to the brief, the RF-Olb is a mere 17.3mm thick 
jnd weighs a wispy 180 grams. Including batteries. 

That took care of the jet set. 

"Now design a direct-readout digital tuning system 
small enough to go inside a 6-band portable," we told 
he designers. 

It was no small request, but they managed it. Largely 
jy using the world's most sophisticated Integrated Circuit 
o take the place of about 2,000 transistors. 

So our new RF-2800has a digital frequency tuning 
fisplay accurate to within 1kHz. And the same all-gear 
irive system used in professional communication 


receivers. That means you don't need the sensitive touch 
of a safecracker to precisely tune in stations halfway 
round the world. 

National is part of Japan's largest consumer elec¬ 
tronics group—Matsushita Electric. 

This year, we're celebrating our 60th anniversary. 

Our founder started the business in 1918, making elc*ctric 
light fittings in his liying room. We got where we are 
today because we believe in making what (x?ople want. 

Like a clock radio you can slip in the pocket of your 
Saint Laurent chemise Or a SW portable with digital 
tuning at a price that won't make your bank manager 
think you're getting ideas beyond your station. 

n National 

National, Panasonic and Technics are the brandnames ol Matsushita Electric 






ilK'i'f; may be tei^ iriueli talk thi‘5,e bays a[)Out 
UKOs anri net (;ri()U()li aheut It Os 


Ail tiqlit 


M.; t.'Xlremely fantaslK'. their 


ori()in IS extremely well known, they comir 
from Swit/iolanrl (Central fairope). The occu 
jiants are tnrmans trom many lands. 

They are frequently sighted between 
39 buropoan, Itt African, 9 Middle T.astrrrn. 
9 F ar Frastorn, 4 South and 5 North Amerir'an 
(trrstinations, tind Zurich, Geneva, or Ba,sob 
Mulfiousr! 

Number .ind versions of the various mod 
el.s (for |)eoplo who like to stick to the facts) 
SIX □(,■: 8s, thirty-two DC-9s, nine DC-10s, twfj 
Fioeing 74 7s Anottier two FTC-IDs, two DC-9- 
!)1s, and fifteen DC 9 80s coming soon. 

You can sot foot in tfiem during one of 
ttKMi landincps somewhere on earth 

You will find that the Swiss cros;.; is not all 
tirat makes them easy to idrrntify 

You can tr;!! ttiem by ttroir punctual d(;f)ar 
tunes, tli(' hos})i'at:i!e almosiihore rm Iroard, 
ami t)v Ihrr k.ive o! ti'io smalirrst tiot.!!! say 
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Campari: sii^ply a matter of good taste. 


Campari and Soda: Campari, ice and a splash of soda to taste. Negroni: 1/3 Campari, 1/3 Gin, 1/3 Red Vermoutti, Ice Shake then 
strain into cocktail glass. Add slice of orange. Americano: 1/2 Carnpar'i 1/2 Red Vermouth., A sqvieeze of lemon rind, aacked tee.;; 








(hvemment games let British crude leak into Rhodesia 


F or weeks the British press had been 
warming up, tennering the advance 
suspicions and denials that attend a grave 
and imminent scandal. The questions 
were incessant. Had the government pro¬ 
claimed a stem law—and then winked 
at its offenders? Who knew about the mis¬ 
deeds? How much did they know? Like 
the U .$. Watergate scandal, the affair that 
some Britons were dybbing “Oilgate" 
threatened to reach into the highest 
places. At issue was whether ministers of 
the Crown, in the years following Rho¬ 
desia’s unilateral declaration of indepen¬ 
dence in 1965, were aware that British 
Petroleum (BP) and London-based Shell 
International were helping to supply oD 
to that outlaw colony, in defiance of both 
British statute and U.N. sanctions. 

Last week the government released a 
500-page investigative reimrt that seemed 
to confirm the worst suspicions. Not only 
has Rhodesia received a virtually unin¬ 
terrupted supply of petroleum products 
since its secession, but for at least eleven 
years British subsidiary companies were 
among the chief suppliers. Worse, Her 
Majesty’s government, at the very time 
that it was sanctimoniously trumpeting its 
sanctions against Rhodesia, had quietly 
acquiesced in an elaborate plan to circum¬ 
vent them. 

The Bingham Report (named after 
Lawyer Thomas Bingham, appointed to 
head the investigation 16 months ago by 
Foreign Secretary David Owch) was pub¬ 
lished with one important omission; an 
annex on “evidence of criminal offenses,” 
which was kept secret and sent to the 
government’s director of public prosecu¬ 
tions. Convicted corporate violators could 
get up to two years in prison. But the ev¬ 
idence made public was damning enough 
to cast doubt on the probity of successive 
governments formed by both the Labor 
and Tory parties. 

As outlined in the report, the oil sanc¬ 
tions began earnestly enough in the first 
weeks of ftiror just after Salisbury, resist¬ 
ing Britain’s plans for black majority rule, 
declared its independence on Nov. 11, 
1965. Within days. Parliament enacted 
the Southern Rhodesia Act, reaffirming 
Crown rule and authorizing the govern¬ 
ment to im()ose a variety of sanctions on 
the rebel colony. On Dec. 17, 1965, came 
an executive order outlawing the ship¬ 
ment of petroleum and petroleum prod¬ 
ucts into Rhodesia. With ample hydro¬ 
electric power and cheap coal, Rhodesia’s 
annual oil needs (400,<X)0 tons then: 800,- 
000 now) were modest but critical; gas¬ 
oline, diesel Aiel, aviation fliel, lidnicants. 
The sum of economic sanctions, predict¬ 
ed Labof Prime Minister Harold Wilson 
confidently, would break down Rhode¬ 
sian resistance “within weeks, not 

- '■^-‘^Rhpdpiua hadju^t opened 


its first oil refinery in early 1965, fed 
with a supply of crude through a new pipe¬ 
line from the port of Beira in Portu¬ 
guese Mozambique. In a flamboyant wave 
of the Union Jack, Westminster ordered 
a Royal Navy blockade of Beira, chok¬ 
ing off the pipeline. The Beira blockade 
lasted ten years and cost British tax¬ 
payers millions of pounds, but in fact 
was only window dressing. Oil shipments 
to Rhodesia continued to arrive at the 
old petroleum port of Louren^o Marques 
(now Maputo) several hundred miles to 
the south. From there the oil was shep¬ 
herded by Shell Mozambique, a U.K - 
incorporated firm, into the hands of South 
African brokers based in Mozambique, 




Beira pipeHne; Inset, lawyw Bingham _ 

With a flamboyant wave of the Union Jack. 

who sent it north by rail to Rhodesia. 

Mozambique and, much more impor¬ 
tant, South Africa were the glaring gaps 
in Britain's purported wall of sanctions 
against Rhodesia, and the government 
was not about to plug them. Reason: Brit¬ 
ish investment in South Africa is huge 
—currently about $10 billion—and trade 
between the two nations amounts to near¬ 
ly $3 billion a year. Moreover. Shell and 
BP suteidiaries in South Africa faced a 
quandary; South African law required 
them to sell to any customer. 

N ews gradually reached Britain that oil 
was still flowing into Rhodesia, 
and hopes for the success of sanctions gave 
way to dismay. As Lord Thomson (then 
Commonwulih Secretary and chairman 


of an infbrAtf "Cabinet cbt^ttMil 
charged with handling the Rhodesitt^ 
problem) told the Bingham inquiry, “Wf 
came increasingly to the conclusion ttwif 
we couldn’t bring the Rhodesian govern- 
ment to an end by sanctions unless we i 
were prepared to apply them to South Af¬ 
rica. We were under no circumstances 
willmg to do that. We came to the con¬ 
clusion that the best we could make of a 
bad job was to be in a position to say at 
least that there was no oil from British 
companies reaching Rhodesia.” 

O fficials of the oil companies had 
worked out just such a solution. The 
French oil group TOTAL would supply 
Rhodesia through Mozambique, while BP 
and Shell would service TOTAL’S custom¬ 
ers in South Africa. Lord Thomson in- i 
sists that he gave a “full account’’ of th^ 
anangements in writing to Prime Min-'" 
Lster Wilson. The former P.M. now ac¬ 
knowledges a report from Thomson, but 
“not in the terms which have been sug-, 
gested." Concludes the Bingham Repott, 
ambiguously; “The details of the TOTAL 
agreement were communicated to Her 
Majesty’s government." 

Ted Heath’s new Tory government, 
coming to power in 1970, seems to have . 
wanted to know as little as possible about 
the whole matter. Lord Home, Foreign 
Secretary unoer Heath, explains a bit 
lamely that the oil sanction issue “did not 
come our way in the Conservative gov-’ 
ernment from 1970 to 1974. It was never 
discussed." The Tories’ see-no-evil, hear- ^ 
no-evil policy apparently helped prompt 
the oil companies to drop the oil-swap¬ 
ping sham and return to direct shipments 
through Lourenfo Marques. Not until a 
newly independent Mozambique govern¬ 
ment closed that door in 1976 did the 
trade stop. Today Rhodesia gets its oil di¬ 
rectly from South Africa’s own substantial 
supplies. 

The Oilgate scandal has prompted a 
widespread demand in Britain for a full 
public inquiry and a re-examination of 
the system of secret Cabinet committees 
through which ministers can make ma¬ 
jor political decisions without incurring 
personal accountability. The conservative 
Economist called for “more effective par¬ 
liamentary scrutiny of government” and 
“a radical freedom of information act.” 
The left-wing New Statesman concurred, 
charging that the corruption evident in 
the case came from “operations conduct¬ 
ed in deep seciecy.” 

Prime Minister James Callaghan was ' 
deeply embarrassed by the whole affair. 
Callaghan, who was a member of Wil- - 
son’s Cabinet when the TOTAL swap deal ‘ 
began, had assured Zambian President 
Kenneth Kaunda just 18 months ago that ’ 
he had no knowledge of any British cheat- 
ing on the sanctions. Late last week, with ' ^ 
Foreign Secretary David Owen, Calla- ' 
ghan flew off to Nigeria to meet with 
Kaunda for urgent discussions on the de¬ 
teriorating situation in southern Africa f 
—and also to convince him Uiat Britain’s 
oily hands were finally clean. ■ 
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AFGHANISTAN 


Ripe Ap pl e in the Hindu Kush 

Radical non-alignment poses a dilemma for the West 

F eudal and remote. Afghanistan has Photographs of Autho 
long defended its independence by Noor Mohammed Tarakki, 


playing off ambitious foreign powers 
against one another Now it is more de¬ 
viously threatened as the Soviet Union at¬ 
tempts to become the dominant political 
force by offering increased trade and aid 
to its weak southern neighbor. The op¬ 
portunity arose after April’s bloody coup 
replaced the nepotislic regime of Presi¬ 
dent Mohammed Daoud with the shak¬ 
ily neutralist Democratic Republic of Af¬ 
ghanistan. If Soviet influence succeeds in 
vaulting the towering Hindu Kush moun¬ 
tains, Afghanistan would provide the 
Russians with windows south to troubled 
Iran and Pakistan, and beyond. TiMt 
New Delhi Bureau Chief Lawrence Mal¬ 
kin, who covered the coup, returned to 
Kabul and cabled this report last week: 

As so often happens with revolutions, 
purge has followed purge in Afghanistan. 
Half a dozen pro-Moscow leftist leaders 
were shiAed abroad as ambassadors and 
later fired. Then the government turned 
on Brigadier Abdul Qadir, the Soviet- 
.trained air force officer who helped bring 
it to power but was suspected of renewed 
ambitions. He is now in the detention bar¬ 
racks at Puli Charki tank base. The bar- > 
racks are speedily being enlarged to house 
perhaps 1,000 centrist intellectuals, polit¬ 
ical extremists and dissident ofiRcers ar¬ 
rested by a worried government. 

The internal power struggles have 
dat^rously narrowed the government's 
political base, which is concentrated in a 
tiny urban and military elite. Support has 
been further eroded by dismissals of crit- 
I ically scarce but politically suspect man- 
[.agement talent in favor of inexperienced 
! loyalists. The former chief of 
the state airline, for example, 
i. now works as a telex operator; 

^ the new deputy health minister 
Itgraduated from Kabul Medical 
s School only last year. Never ef- 
(ficient, the frightened bureau- 
icracy has now been slowed to 
;,a camel’s pace. 

The government is under 
‘ pressure to deliver on its re- 
,'formist pledges and has been 
forced to turn to Soviet ad vis- f 
< era to fill the manpower gap. ./ 

^There are now about 3.000 / 

•'Russians in Afghanistan. One- 
^^tjtird of them are military of- 
I'ficers; their numbers have tri- r”‘ 

|pled since the coup. Mean- Ipr 
awhile, the r^me is desperately wm 
‘•weking to Iwoaden its base by ^ 
,'coiarting mass support among 
fthe 18 million people in one of 
I'the WQlid’s poorest and most 
^ungove^ble tribal societies. Forging Hes 


Photographs of Author-President 
Noor Mohammed Tarakki, 61, smile be¬ 
nignly from every conceivable public 
place, but the purges seem to have de¬ 
livered the levers of power to Foreign 
Minister Hafizullah Amin. A former 
schoolteacher. Amin has so far managed 
to keep a sure foot on an ideological tight¬ 
rope. When he is abroad in Havana or at 
the United Nations, his harangues often 
sound like those of a Communist, but at 
home he does not always act like one. He 
has eagerly signed aid deals with the U.S., 
Japan and the World Bank, which is set¬ 
ting up fruit-export agencies on profit¬ 
making lines. In an interview, Amin in¬ 
sisted that the Russians would never 






Amin and portrait of PrasJdMrt Tarakki 



Soviet architectawWIi master pfawttatBwy drew up 

Forging ties on terms that ifouUl make minno Yan^ 


manipulate his country of its economy, 
and disclosed that he had told teth 17.S. 
and Soviet ambassadors that '‘iwe wapt to 
~ retain our free judgment." But a shopping 
list of expensive prestige proj^ts is bei^ 
compiled at the planni^ ministry whh 
t Soviet advice, and Amin admitted that 

- he has canvassed all non-Communist 
c ambassadors for “cash commitments" 

- —which some see as blank checks from 
1 Washington. He seeks more aid along 
r with “sincerity, honesty and friendship of 
i the people of the U.S.. whom we highly re- 

- spect.” The Foreign Minister is a couN 

t teousman with the round, deliberately in- 
1 genuous face of the traditional Aijghan rug 

t dealer. But the consensus among Kabul’s 
; diplomatic community is that he is na¬ 
ively depending on the guile he used in 
the past to outmaneuver his opponents in 

- the Afghan political bazaar. ^ 

r "^he Soviet Union is already Afghan- 
, I istan's largest customer and holds 
T 62% of its $ 1.75 bil lion foreign debt. Rus- 
f sian aid deals come readymade on terms 
s (hat would make even a Yankee trader 
» blush. Repayment is usually in commod¬ 
ities. and price and quantity are renego¬ 
tiated annually Orange growers on a So¬ 
viet-aided project are wh ipsa wed when 
the fruit reaches the border, where Soviet 
inspectors often rate it substandard and 
lower the price. Afghan natural gas is 
piped over the border. The Russians have j 
craAily installed the meters on their side 
and pay for the gas at about one-third 
the world price by biirtering lo'W-grade 
gasoline. New proposals are being dis¬ 
cussed to exploit huge Afghan copper and 
fluorite deposits on terms that one inter¬ 
national expert likens to those for Cuban 
sugar; such deals could tie Afghanistan ir¬ 
revocably to the Soviet Union. 

Even one Communist-educated intel¬ 
lectual allied to the regime pleads that 
his country is “not an apple’’ ready to fall 
to the Russians, and privately appeals to 
the U.S. to act like “a great 
power.” But U.S. room for ma¬ 
neuver is as limited as the Af¬ 
ghans’. Conservative Muslim 
tribesmen in provinces border¬ 
ing Pakistan have rebelled 
against government reforms; 
some air force squadrons, 
which strafed them last month, 
have been grounded by the ar¬ 
rest of pilots loyal to C^dir. 

Policymakers in Washing¬ 
ton and other Western capitals 
are in as excruciating a dilem¬ 
ma as Amin. Do they offer aid 
to prop up a shaky regime. 
—which then might drop in 
the Russians’ lap? Or let 
the ^vemment collapse—and 
risk a widening guerrilla war 
in an un$mj>le region? Mos¬ 
cow, which has waited patient¬ 
ly siitce the time of the etui 
tatttM tn i-nninNHat* (mill fkin* itti I 
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Dltye of the KaiWpuelieans 

Mew purges threaten a murderous regime 

Rtd blood splatters the cities and bodian frontier. When 
plains of the Cambodiaa/tttherland. in October, clearing t 

—National anthem of Kampuchea support possible for a 


S ince the 1975 Communist takeover 
transfbrmed Cambodia into Demo¬ 
cratic Kampuchea, the prophecy of the 
new national anthem has been amply 
borne out. A series of political purges and 
a disastrous mass resettlement policy, 
combined with a nine-month-old border 
war with Viet Nam, have splattered, in¬ 
deed drenched the country with blood. 

Last week the regime of Premier Pol 
Pot was staggering under the weight of 
its own excesses. The government’s abil¬ 
ity to withstand Hanoi’s military offen¬ 
sive was in jeopardy. Increasing numbers 
of once fanatically loyal Khmer Rouge 
were deserting to join the enemy forces. 
Peasants in Cambrian villages near the 
Vietnamese border had revolted, murder¬ 
ing the fierce Khmer “controllers” who 
police the villages. At the same time, 200 
Cambodian civilians a week were desper¬ 
ately crossing minefields and other dead¬ 
ly border booby traps to take refuge in 
Thailand. More than ISO.OOO have al¬ 
ready escaped to Viet Nam. 

Pol Pot’s four-month-old “purifica¬ 
tion” campaign promises to be more fear¬ 
some than the earlier massacres. Accord¬ 
ing to an investigative report issued by 
the British Foreign Office lasCweek, the 
earlier purges cost 100.000 lives “as the 
absolute minimum.” In 1975-76, the vic¬ 
tims were intellectuals, officials of the pre¬ 
vious regime and members of the armed 
forces, once commanded by Marshal Lon 
Nol. who escaped to Hawaii in 1975. (Last 
week the deposed leader challenge Kam¬ 
puchea’s right to U.N. credentials.) In 
1977 the government concentrated on 
killing regional Khmer Rouge command¬ 
ers who had collaborated with the Viet¬ 
namese in the war against the U.S. The 
current purge aims to liquidate profession¬ 
als, minor officials, and peasants and sol¬ 
diers suspected of disloyalty. “The killing 
is proce^ing methodically.” observed a 
Thai military analyst in Bangkok. “Now 
they're getting down to cousins of cous¬ 
ins of Lon Nol’s soldiers.” 

Responding to the purge threats, 
Khmer Rouge deserters combined with 
restive peasants to form a 25,000-man 
“liberation force” under the leadership of 
So Wilm, a disaffected former Vice P»es- 
ident of Democratic Kampuchea^ The 
Vietnamese already occupy large areas of 
tlM so-called Fishhook region south.-of 
Mondolkiri province and a strategic bulge 
of Cambodia from Cheom Ksan to the 
Mekong River. They are now fighting for 
control of Parrot’s Beak, whe» the UB. 
htyw^d. ip ilSiO (see map). Vietnamese 


bodian frontier. When the monsoon ends 
in October, clearing skies will make air 
support possible for a major Vietnamese 
push south from Laos and north from 
South Viet Nam. If that offensive takes 
[dace, most miliury analysts believe Ha¬ 
noi could easily take Mondolkiri and Ra- 
tanakiri provinces in a drive to dominate 
all of Cambodia cast of the Mekong. 

That scenario for conquest could be 
risky for Hanoi. A full-scale ^tempt to 
take over Phnom-Penh mi^t well bring 
Viet Nam into direct conflict with Cam¬ 
bodia’s formidable ally, China. But some 
analysts doubt that Pol Pot can rely heav¬ 
ily on Peking. In the past month he 
has sent emissaries to China with pleas 
for supplementary military aid. Though 
he has received gratifying messages from 
Chairman Hua Kuo-feng (“We support 
your struggle”), no substantial increase 
in aid has been forthcoming. IMplomatic 
observers in Southeast Asia believe that 
if the Pol Pot regime should be toppled 



Cambodian escapees In refuge in Thailand 


by Niurt or by a coup dVtat, Pe." 
king would ^ivlthdraw from Cambodig^' 
cutting its lossM while attributing the ' 
defeat to the weaknesses of an unwor* 
thy ally. 

Whoever rules Cambodia in the fore¬ 
seeable future wQI reign over a devastat-r' 
ed land. According to refrigees who have 
escaped into Tbatland,th6once lush prov¬ 
ince of Battambang in Western Cambodia 
is bare of all fruit and bereft of meat of 
its people. In eerily deserted villages, pa-t 
paya trees stand like bean poles, th^' 
fruit, then their leaves, having been tom ' 
off by starving peasants. According to die' 
British Foreign Office study, since 197S; 
an estimated 2 million Cambodians have 
died of starvation and disease as a rest^ 
of a campaign to drive city dwellers intd 
the countryside, where there was insuf-. 
ficient food. Mass killings in the political.' 
purges and escapes across the border have 
ftiriher reduced the population. 

T ypical is the village of Ko Tayou near 
the Thai border. Of its 1975 popula¬ 
tion of 500, only 100 have survived; of 
these 90 are women. To compensate for 
the sharply lowered productivity of the 
village, the Khmer Rouge controller 
drives the survivors out into the fields at 
4 am. for a twelve-hour workday. The 
daily food ration per person is seven. 
spoonfuls of boiled rice gruel. Since last 
July there have been four suicides. Other 
peasants have gone berserk in the fields 
or have retreated into total, pathological 
silence. One Ko Tayou villager who fled 
to Thailand last month was Kim Am, 42, 
a Canadian-trained physician who sur¬ 
vived the purges by masquerading as an il¬ 
literate peasant. According to Kim, at 
least 80% of the Cambodians he observed 
before his flight were suffering from some 
form of mental illness. “The only emo¬ 
tional outlet in Cambodia is thinking 
about escape.” be said. “Sometimes a 
change of environment can cure such 
problems, but I’m afraid most of our peo¬ 
ple have been permanently damag^.” 
Which is another way of saying that Kam-. 
puchea's national song is no longer an an¬ 
them, but a dirge. ■ 
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AUSTRALIA 

Second Battle of the Coral Sea 

A Japanese tycoon establishes a beachhead in Queensland 


L ocated on Australia's northeast coast¬ 
line in the largely tropical state of 
Queensland, the town of Yeppoon (pop. 
6,000) serves primarily as a budget-class 
summer retreat for the city dwellers of 
nearby Rockhampton and for the coal¬ 
mining families farther west. To the south 
lies the shimmeri^ Australian Cold 
! Coast: to the north is the isolated beauty 
of the Great Barrier Reef. Though loyal 
locals would not admit it, neither glam¬ 
our nor scenery is a long suit in Yeppoon 
or in the stretch of low-lying bushland 
six miles north known as Farnborough. 
The beach sand there is gritty, and the 
shore line has outlying swamps infested 
with mosquitoes, wild pigs and dingoes. 

Yet 4,100 miles away in Japan, one 
man b out to turn Queensland's ugly 
duckling into a swan among resorts. He is 
Yohachiro Iwasaki, 76, a self-made mul¬ 
timillionaire industrialist and one of the 
country's richest men. The commercial 
empire that bears hb name includes 60 
companies, with reported sales of $400 
million for the year ending Aug. 31. in 
—among other things—timber, shipping, 
airlines and hotels. In a daring move to 
expand his leisure-industry holdings, Iwa- 
saU has bought up 27.000 acres around 
Yeppoon, including twelve miles of 
be^hfront. In November he is scheduled 
to break ground on a spectacular $100 
million vacation complex aimed at put¬ 
ting Farnborough in the ranks of such re¬ 
sort capitab as Las Vegas and Disneyland. 

Iwasaki has one major resort to hb 
credit already: at Ibusuki, on the south¬ 
ern tip of the Japanese bland of Kyushu. 
Set jn a i 50-acre tropical park and fea- 
a vast resuurant-theater and skin- 
ateam baths, the 730-room Motel | 
IwNt^i has beoame a mecca tot iwwly- j 


I weds. Each young couple is encouraged 
during the connubial visit to plant a tree 
in the park’s Honeymoon Memorial Gar¬ 
den. As Iwasaki figured when the Ibu¬ 
suki complex opened in 1967, many cou¬ 
ples later return to see how tall their trees 
have grown—and to recapture the first 
bloom of matrimony as second- or third- 
time visitors. 

The Australian project began in 1972 
with a speculative 2,300-mile drive by 
Iwasaki along Australia’s eastern coast¬ 
line. The tycoon was impressed by Farn- 
borough's temperate climate; he also liked 
the abundance of cheap, available land. 
So far he has spent $4.5 million on real es¬ 
tate, but that figure is minuscule set 
against the projectwl tab for construction, 
which is scheduled in four stages over the 
next two decades. Plans include five ho¬ 
tels with a total of 1,000 rooms; ten mo¬ 
tels of 50 rooms each; 85 blocks of apart¬ 
ments. each containing 35 two-bedroom 
units; 1,250 villas; two golf courses; and 
an international village with facilities for 
shopping and entertainment. Backing the 
complex will be a 14-sq.-mi. wildlife pre¬ 
serve and botanical garden, to be acces¬ 
sible by monorail or electric car. In Iwa¬ 
saki s futuristic vbion, tourists will glide 
by grazing kangaroos, wallabies and brush 
turkeys on their way to a series of plastic 
observation bubbles. 

The state's conservative PremiM Jo¬ 
hannes B^lke-Petersen has b^ked Iwa- 
saki's project with unabashed exuberance. 
So has Roy Wall, chairman of the local 
governing body, the Livingstone Shire 
Council, who called the annoimcement of 
the resort “the best news since the tUs* 
covery of coal in central Queent^d” 
Main reason for the enthusiasinL; ijupo- , 
quarters of the 3.420 Jotp ^ 


resort are slated to go to Australians. Says ; 
Brian Dorey, a local councilor: “We ek- 1 
port children when they finish school. | 
When the resort is here, many of them 
will be able to stay.” 

But not all Queenslanders are so hap¬ 
py. Opposition to Iwasaki’s plans has 
broken out among several groups, and it 
could yet put a damper on the scheme. 
The Capricorn Coast Protection Council 
has warned of a potential ecological im¬ 
balance in the area, particularly for off¬ 
shore fish-breeding grounds. D^pite the 
findings of an independent environmental 
study that the resort's construction would 
have “no significant impact" on fishi^, 
the Australian Conservation Foundation 
has threatened legal action to halt the 
project. The Queensland Trades and La¬ 
bor Council, representing the state's 
unions, has also commissioned a con¬ 
servation task force, which is due to re¬ 
port back this week. Negative findings 
could lead to a local labor ban on 
construction. 

A n uglier strain of opposition to the re¬ 
sort has also croppy up, based on a 
residue of bitterness against the Japanese 
from World War II, when an imperial in¬ 
vasion fleet bound for Queensland beach¬ 
es was turned back at the Battle of the 
Coral Sea. Branches of the Returned Ser¬ 
vices League, a group of Australian war 
veterans, have been particularly vocal in 
condemning “foreign ownership" of Aus¬ 
tralian land. 

Most observers, however, feel the 
“second Battle of the Coral Sw” will be 
bloodless, with very diflTerent results. Iwa¬ 
saki has obtained both state and federal 
seals of approval for his paradise, and has 
promised that environmental concern 
will be carefully considered. He is also in¬ 
viting a lo^ list oMocal dietaries for 
the upcoming ground-breaking ceremo¬ 
nies. With diplmnatic lawy, he 
the. highliiht to be'an AHatraliaBratiloU 





Take a ride on success. 
It’s a continuing story. 
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DcmMcCulli^ 
f 5*6 at l/8th of a second 


He lives in a secluded 
cottage deep in the heart 
of the English countryside, 
but Don McCullin didn't 
get to be the world’s best 
reportage photographer by 
staying at home. 

In the past fifteen years 
McCullin and his cameras 
have travelled the world in 
search of action, and he 
has developed the uncanny 
knack of always managing 
to be in the right place at 
the right time. 

W^en just a fraction of 
a second can make the 
difference between a great 
picture and no picture at 
all, McCullin has shown the 
rewards of patience, persistence, and com¬ 
plete alertness time and time again. 

And when the unexpected is precisely 
what he’s looking for, it’s not surprising 
that Don McCullin’s dependence upon his 
equipment is total. 
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It is equally unsurpris¬ 
ing that a man who plots 
his every movement with 
such precision should wear 
aRolex watch. 

McCullin plans each 
job to a split-second inter¬ 
national schedule that gets 
him in there and ouf again 
faster than anyone else. 

And the seamless Rolex 
Oyster case is rugged 
enough to survive even the 
toughest assignment. 

When we went to meet 
and photograph McCullin 
at home, toth of our photo¬ 
grapher’s cameras refused 
to work. 

So the picture you see 
here was taken on McCullin’s favourite 
camera. Don McCullin didn’t choose that 
camera just to take family snapshots. 

And he doesn’t wear a Rolex just to 
time a boiled egg. ^ 

ROLEX 

(^Geneva 
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Not OM for fomuiltlas, Castro takas It aasy in Ethiopia with ColomI NlMwIstu 


Being a peripatetic Pres¬ 
ident is tiring, so Cuba’s FMoi 
Castro decided to take five—on 
a reviewing stand in Ethiopia's' 
Revolution Square. As Colonel 
Mongistu Hallo Mariam, Ethio¬ 
pia’s head of state, chatted 
away, Castro slumped in his 
chair and watched a parade. 
Back in the days of Emperor 
Haile Selassie such behavior 
would not have passed muster. 
But as it happened, Castro was 
in the Ethiopian capital, Ad¬ 
dis Ababa, to help the coun¬ 
try’s Marxist rulers celebrate 
the fourth anniversary of the 
overthrow of the late Em¬ 
peror. Despite his fatigue, 
he managed to review the 
military display in the pa¬ 
rade—and smile broadly • 
as soldiers chanted “Viva 
Castro.’’ 


After playing the bum 
bling Inspector Clouseau in 
five Pink Panther pictures, Pe¬ 
ter Sellers is reveling in his role 
as the dashing playboy King 
of Ruritania in a new film ver¬ 
sion of Anthony Hope’s 1894 
novel, The Prisoner of Zenda. 
“I rather enjoy beinj; called 
Yota:, Majeei^ all tlay,” sftys 


at getting the royal treatment 
from his real-life wife, Lyme 
Frederick, 24. who co-stars in 
the film as the king’s be¬ 
trothed, Princess Flavia. So en¬ 
amored is Sellers of his new 
cinematic self, a role made 
memorable by Ronald Colinan in 
1937, that should the imagi¬ 
nary kingdom of Ruritania 


ever materialize, he would be 
happy to take the job of king 
permanently. Says Sellers: "It’s 
tax free. Why I’ve already got 
all sorts of business people 
waiting to set up residence 
there” 



Most of the "seven sisters" 
colleges have usually had big 
brothers at their helm. But 
when Elizabeth Kennait, a me¬ 
dieval scholar, is inaugurated 
as president of Mt. Holyoke on 
Oct. 7. all seven prestigious 
Eastern schools will be headed 
by women presidents for the 
first time in their history. 
“There was a certain feeling of 
elation among us that the col¬ 
leges established 100 years ago 
to produce women leaders are 
at last led by women leaders," 
said Barbara NewaH, president 
of Wellesley, when the seven 
met in Cambridge, Mass, to 
celebrate Radcliffe’s centenni¬ 
al. Mary Pattarson McPherson, 
the newly elected head of Bryn 
Mawr, calls the group "the 
new matriarchy. ” 





tVho's Afraid 
of Virginia Woolf? 

Not ^ard Aftae, 




who has directed it and other ! 
plays he has written. “Nobcgllf 
can get as much into the mihd 
of the author as the play wri^it, 
himself" says AlbM, 30. Forii 
his latest project, he has di¬ 
rected a troupe of six actors^ r 
who are presenting eight ' 
his one-act plays, including ' 
The Zoo Story and The Ameri- i 
icon Dream, on a 35-week tour 
of U.S. and Canadian univer¬ 
sities. For parts of the touf 
Albee plans to be on hand.'. 
But actors, beware. The di¬ 
rector has a ready brush-off, : 
“When there is a question,” | 
he jokes, “1 say I'll take it up i 
with the writer.’’ 1 


On the Record 

Charles Bates, the retired 
FBI agent who headed, the 
search for Kidnaped Heiress- 
tumed-Outlaw Patty Hearst, on 
why he has joined the cam¬ 
paign to free her: “Patty got a 
little tougher sentence than 
most bank robbers who have 
long rap sheets.” 

A. Bartlett Qamattl, president of 
Yale: "The university must be 
a tributary to a larger society, 
not a sanctuary from it.” 

Jerry Brown, Governor of Cal¬ 
ifornia, likening the art of gov¬ 
erning to paddling a canoe: 
“You lean a little to the left 
and then a little to the right in 
order to always move straij^t 
ahead.” 





















No Crash of ’79 Coming Up 


TIME’S Board of Economists sees only a slowing, then more growth 


T he Crash of’79? Forget it. Oh. sure, 
there will be a quarter or two of 
very slow growth next year, but the 
odds are against anything that could even 
be called a recession. And if a recession 
does strike, it will be shallow and short. 

That is the forecast of Time's Board 
of Economists, who gathered in Manhat¬ 
tan for their quarterly assessment of the 
outlook, and in the context of recent grim 
economic tidings, it is rather reassuring. 
Last week, for example, the Commerce 
Department reported that the annual rate 
of inflation in the second quarter was 
11%, even worse than first estimated. 
President Carter huddled with his eco¬ 
nomic advisers to plan a Stage Two anti¬ 
inflation program and warned in a speech 
to the steelworkers that it will be ’ tough” 
and require “some sacrifice from all.” The 
Federal Reserve made some additional 
moves to tighten credit, the dollar sank 
to a new low against the Swiss franc, and 
prices worried down again on the stock 
exchanges. 

True, the Government also reported 
that in the second quarter real gross na¬ 
tional product—the nation's output of 
goods and services, adjusted for inflation 
—rose at an annual rate of 8.7%. That 
rate is obviously unsustainable, however, 
and a slowdown has already begun. 
Though no one—not even Au^or Paul 
Erdman—really believes the apocalyptic 
prophecies in his bestselling novel The 
Crash of 79. some serious forecasters fear 
a genuine slump next year. 

The only member of the Board of 
Economists to predict a recession next 
year is Beryl Sprinkel, executive vice pres¬ 
ident of Chicago’s Harris Bank, and he 
foresees a mild and brief one. His fore¬ 
cast: real G.N.P. will drop 2.4% in the 
third quarter next year and 3,2% hi the 


fourth quarter, but start back up in early 
1980. Alan Greenspan, formerly Presi¬ 
dent Ford’s chief economic adviser, also 
sees a recession—but not until 1980, and 
then so gentle that it will just about meet 
the technical definition: two successive 
quarters of declines in real G.N.P. 

The other economists expect only a 
kind of pause. Otto Eckstein, president 
of Data Resources Inc., a forecasting firm, 
offers a precise computerized prediction: 
the growth of real G.N.P. will slow from 
3.9% in the current quarter to 3.2% in 
late 1978,1.9% in the tot quarter of 1979 
and 1.1% from April through June next 
year. But then it will pick up enough to 
produce a growth rate of 3.1% for all of 
1979; that would not be far below the 3.9% 
expected this year, and is probably about 
as much as the economy can afford with¬ 
out generating even worse inflation. Eck¬ 
stein s colleagues differ somewhat on the 
exact timing and shape of the slowdown, 
but they accept his general outline. 

T he board’s forecast assumes some 
temporary increase in unemploy¬ 
ment next year—perhaps to 6.3% 
or 6.4% next summer, in Eckstein’s view 
—from last month’s relatively cheering 
rate of 5.9%. Also, the slowdown will do 
little if anything to temper inflation, 
which is expected to average 8% this year 
as measured by the Consumer Price In¬ 
dex. Robert Nathan, who heads an eco¬ 
nomic consulting firm in Washington, 
thinks the rate may come down a petot or 
so next year, but he is the board’s optimist. 
Sprinkel believes inflation may actually 
worsen a little next year; the others see lit¬ 
tle or no change. And inflation will keep 
the dollar in trouble; Monetary Expert 
Robert Triffin thinks it,may steady in tlw i 
next six months, but ifiunge ag^ I 


But at least inflation will run below 
the double-digit rates of last spring, per¬ 
mitting the Federal Reserve Beard to ease 
up on its pressure for higher interest rates. 
Right now, rates are stUl going up; major 
banks have just raised their basic charge 
on business loans to 9>j%. from 9% in 
early summer and 8% at the start of the 
year. However, board members' generally 
expect that interest rates will peak out be¬ 
fore the end of 1978. and back down a 
bit next year. Nathan foresees declines 
of around a point on most borrowing rates, 
and a half-point or more on mortgage 
loans, which now cost home buyers an av¬ 
erage 9.7%. Meanwhile, the economy 
seems to be developing a surprising im¬ 
munity to high interest rates. Housing has 
often led the nation into recession by col¬ 
lapsing at the first sign of tight money, 
but in August new-home starts still ran 
at a fast annual rate of more than 2 mil¬ 
lion. One reason: many buyers consider a 
new house the best investment they can 
make in a time of high inflation. 

Some other reasons for thinking that 
the business slowdown will not deepen 
into recession: averaging out quarterly 
swings, the 42-month-long expansion has 
been moderate so far, and has not pro¬ 
duced the excesses—a too rapid pile-up 
of business inventories, for example—that 
can be corrected only by recession. Con¬ 
sumer buying has held up fairly well, busi¬ 
ness investment in new plant and equip¬ 
ment is picking up a bit. and both should 
be siMrr^ by the tax reduction of $ 16 bil¬ 
lion to $18 billion a year that Congress is 
about to enact. In 1979, thou^, that cut 
w411 just about offset ^he impact of higher 
Socid Security taxes and the erosion of 
both , consumer and business purchasing 
caused by inflation. 
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«inties to make any forecast sutgect to se* 
ious error. Democrat Arthur Okun, who 
va» clwirman of the Council of Econom- 
C Advisers under Lyndon Johnson, is 
x>ncemed that the Federal Reserve may 
ret push interest rates high enough and 
lOueeze hard enough on the U.S. money 
upply to bring about a recession. In the 
ibwnce of any effective anti-inflation pro- 
'ram from the Carter Administration, 
ays Okun, “the Fed really has only two 
luttons in front of it. One says, ‘Validate 
%% inflation' Iby pouring out enough 
noney to permit prices to go on rising at 
hat ratel. The other says, ‘Cause a re- 
ession.’ And there are people I know on 
he Federal Reserve who feel that val- 
dating the inflation would be an im- 
leachable offense.” 

The Stage Two recommendations 
Irawn up by President Carter’s advisers 
enter on wage-price guidelines—7% for 
rages and 6% for prices are the most 
videly rumored figures—that would be 
echnicaily “voluntary” but nbnetheless 
lacked by a threat of federal penalties 
gainst violators. Okun speculates that the 
jovernment might require the 100,000 or 
0 firms doing business with it to sign 
linding pledges to observe the guidelines 
efore they are allowed to bid on the $80 


billion worth of federal contractt award¬ 
ed each year. Such a proposal is in fact 
on Carter’s desk. 

Okun concedes that a binding-pledge 
policy would be a “do-or-die, make-or- 
break” gamble. If so many businessmen 
refused to sign that the Government was 
forced to buy from non-pledgers—or, 
worse, if the Administration winked at 
violations as the price of avoiding crip¬ 
pling strikes—President Carter would 
lose ail chance of winning wage-price re¬ 
straint. In Okun’s view, the risk in not 
adopting a tough guidelines policy is 
worse: negotiations next year in the con¬ 
struction, auto and trucking industries 
could result in a wage explosion that 
would push inflation firmly back to dou¬ 
ble-digit rates. Joseph Pechman, director 
of economic studies at the Brookings In¬ 
stitution, adds that the White House could 
improve chances for labor compliance 
by promising that if prices rise beyond 
the guidelines, income tax rebates would 
be granted to any workers who were 
hurt because their unions had settled for 
modest wage boosts 

Republicans Greenspan, Sprinkel and 
Washington University Professor Murray 
Weidenbaum strongly oppose guidelines 
and do not believe they would work: even 


if union leaders negotiated moderate wage 
pacts, rank-and-filers would vcke them , 
down. Weidenbaum adds that the restdj' 
might be strikes—by the Teamsters, for 
example—that could tip the economy into 
a recession he does not now expect. The, 
Republican board members believe that 
inflationary fever can be lowered only l^y 
the slow-acting medicines of lower fed¬ 
eral spending, reduced deficits and modi- 
erate growth in the money supply. 

I f inflation can be held in check—a big 
if—the outlook past the 1979 slowdown. 
seems bright. Greenspan sees a trend' 
throughout the industrial world toward 
more conservative tax, spending and 
money-supply policies aimed at spurring . 
investments. As a result, he believes, the' 
U.S. and other industrial powers have a 
good chance of coming out of “the mat-, 
aise of the 1970s” into a long era of mod¬ 
erate but steady and less inflationary 
growth in the 1980$. Eckstein foresees 
some danger, but a rather pleasant one. 
Once the slowdown is over, he thinks, the 
economy will expand so rapidly throu^ 
1980 that by early 1981 “a safely re-elect¬ 
ed Carter Administration”—or its succes¬ 
sor—will be faced with the problem of 
slowing it down again. M. 


The Disincentive Factor liy 

ch 

W hat keeps the welfare rolls long? One answer may be pe 
that Government programs and the tax s^ystem work cli 
to reduce the incentive for the deprived to take jobs, at least 

in areas where welfare benefits are high. That is - 

the conclusion of an analysis of inner-city family 
income in Los Angeles by Economist Arthur 
(“Curve”) Laffer, who has popularized the theory 
that lower tax rates lead to increased business ac¬ 
tivity and therefore to higher tax revenues. 

Laffer found that a family of four in which no 
one works receives $739.33 a month if it takes ad¬ 
vantage of all available welfare benefits and other 

payments, such as food stamps and housing sub- __ 

sidles. If one member works, fomily earning are Arthur Laffar 
not much higher, because taxesgoupand payments 
go down. If the job holder has wages of $100 a month, the m* 
family has an additional $31.54 of spendable income. If he a i 
has wages of $500, the extra income is oiily $65.77. At $700 po 
the ad«M focome dips sliiliiUy. for various reasons, to $65.28. wc 


If his wages are $1,000. he adds a mere $167.98 to the fam¬ 
ily income. Although other economists have shown that 
changes in taxes and benefits have little effect on poor 
people’s motivation to work, Laffer argues that the system 
clearly provides scant incentive to get off welfare. 

Laffer added up all the disincentives for the working 
—— — poor. Employee Social Security taxes take 5.85% of 
wages; up to 10% goes to state and federal income 
taxes. Aid to families with dependent children, 
which amounts to $423 a month for a nonworking 
family of four, is progressively reduced by 35« to 50« 
for each dollar of wages earn^. The rent subsidy for 
a family with no one employed is $273 a month for a 
three-bedroom apartment in an elevator building. If 
a family member takes a job, the subsidy is gradu- 
ally lowered, to $ 110 a monih at an income of $ 1,000. 
r«r Any family that earns more than $567 a montlr for¬ 
feits free medical care. Food stamps worth $48 a 
month arc progressively reduced to zero at an income of $500 
a month. Concludes Laffer. “Far from being an assault on the 
poor, a tax cut, along with some changes in benefit programs, 
would help lower-income groups.” 
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T he Nixoii Administration bad the 
shop harder program, which urged 
housewives to flock to store food salra. 
Gerald Ford had his win (Whip Infla¬ 
tion Now) crusade. Now comes the Car¬ 
ter Administration’s entry in the P.R. war 
against nsing prices: a 16-page booklet ti¬ 
tled A Consumer's Shopping List of In¬ 
flation Fighting Ideas. The guide’s pro¬ 
ducer, Esther Peterson, 71, the feisty $51,- 
000-a-year head of the Office of Consumer 
Affairs, says that the idea is "to help you 
cope” and to show people how to "stretch 
their food, housing, energy and health 
care dollars.” Some of Peterson's advice 
for the inflation-worn: 

FOOD. Before going to the groceiy store. I 
advertised sales should be checked. Shop¬ 
ping should be done at the end of the 
month when there are more specials. 

FUEL Oil furnaces and air ducts should 
be checked out at least once a year, pref¬ 
erably in summer, when off-season rates 
apply. Install weather stripping if a quar¬ 
ter can be slipped under outside doors. 

HEAL'ra. Dental bills can be reduced 
by visiting dental schools, where the pa¬ 
tients’ work is done by students. 

Peterson, an Assistant Secretary of 
Labor during the Kennedy years, was the 
first person to fill the White House con¬ 
sumer post after Lyndon Johnson created 
it in 19M. Reappointed by Carter, and en¬ 
joying somewhat greater clout in the Oval 
Office, shd helped persuade the President 
to raise beef import quotas in June as a 
way to drive down meat prices, and she 
is lobbying for legislation to keep coffee 
and sugar prices low. Of her ne«' pub¬ 
lication she says. “It's not pabulum. It's 
no WIN button.” 
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European CommunHy vice PresMant HafeHcamp and U.S. Negotiator Strauea bi WaaMngtoii 

A Ticking Time Bomb In Trade 

The Europeans threaten, yes, a ham-and-cheese war 


T he letter to U.S. Chief Trade Nego¬ 
tiator Robert Strauss carried the stri¬ 
dent ring of an ultimatum. Signed by Wil¬ 
helm Haferkamp, the German vice pres¬ 
ident of the European Community, and 
approved in advance by the Foreign Min¬ 
isters of the nine member nations, it 
brusquely warned Washington that the 
Nine would retaliate if the U.S began col¬ 
lecting extra import duties on a wide va¬ 
riety of their products. It also intimated 
that the Community would walk out of 
the three-year-old Tokyo Round trade 
talks, thus scuttling any possibility for 
their successful conclusion. What could 
follow, Haferkamp wrote, would be “a 
trade war of considerable dimensions.” 

The reason for the European threat 
is a fast approaching deadline, which Haf¬ 
erkamp terms a time bomb. On Jan. 3. 
1979, unless Congress passes a special bill 
delaying action, the U.S. customs service 
will begin collecting so-called countervail¬ 
ing duties on a long list of imported goods, 
headed by Danish canned hams and in¬ 
cluding a variety of European dairy prod¬ 
ucts. such as Dutch Edam and French 
Camembert. Later the tariffs mi^t be ex¬ 
tended to many more items, including 
steel and perhaps some cars. 

The U.S. action is mandatory under 
an 1897 law that orders levies slapped on 
imports that benefit from subsidies at 
home and thus theoretically can undersell 
U.S.-made products. In 1974, shortly be¬ 
fore the onset of the Tokyo Round of talks 
under the 84-nation General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade lOATT), Congress 
voted a four-year holiday on the imposi¬ 
tion of the countervailing duties. The hope 
was that in the meantime the Tokyo 
Round would end and the dispute over 
subsidized exports be resolved. 

Unfortunately, the negotiations, 
whjd) an bfing h^d in 


dragged on and on. Despite a Dec. 15 
deadline for a final pact, many of the 
thorniest issues still defy solution; they in¬ 
clude not only the subsidy question but' 
also such matters as the ground rules for 
trade between developed and less devel¬ 
oped countries. The 500 delegates from 98 
nations have been meeting daily at GATT 
headquarters near the old Palais des Na¬ 
tions, but they are unlikely to reach agree¬ 
ment before time runs out. 

Aware of the peril, Robert Strauss last 
month huddled in Washington with con¬ 
gressional leaders in an effort to get an in¬ 
terim bill that would delay the duties. To 
his dismay, he found the mood on Capitol 
Hill running so strong against freer trade 
that he feared the bill would be either 
killed or encrusted with various protec¬ 
tionist amendments. He reported this to 
the Europeans and receiv^ the rocket 
1 from Haferkamp. 

j By talking tough to Strauss, the Euro¬ 
peans clearly hope to strengthen his hand 
with Congress. And perhaps they will. 
This week congressional leaders will be¬ 
gin considering a stop-gap method that 
would delay U.S. custom reprisals in re¬ 
turn for a preliminary agrement on the 
subsidy issue at GATT. StiU, the letter is not 
a bluff; if the U.S. does slap on the coun¬ 
tervailing duties, the Europeans would 
have no choice except to retaliate in kind 
and wreck the Tokyo Round. Since the 
1973 oil crisis, protectionist sentiment has 
been spreading rapidly. A GATT study 
shows that 40% of world trade b now sub¬ 
jected to some sort of restriction, whereas 
in 1960 only 25% was. A serious outimeak 
of tariff raising between the U.S. mtd its 
European trading *Vartmrs could cause 
chaos in the world market. The best hope 
for averting th« loom^ trade tiar is 
realteation on both si^ Of tite 
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computer memory LSI. 

It will help change the tone of tomorrow. 
It was made by Fujitsu. 
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The tiny (3.4X6.4mml 64Kbit “LSI" atop this ring contains 150,000 transistor and capacitor elements. 

When you talk about tomorrow, The most advanced semiamductor is a major maker of semiconductors and 

you’re talking to a great extent atout memory device in the world today is other advanced el^onic romponents. 

semiconductor devices. Semiconductor the 64Kbit LSI shown in the photo Fujitsu is a strong internationd pres- 

devices are super-sophisticated, highly above. Designed for use with large- ence, with more than 32,000 employees 

integrated miniature electronic circuits scale computers, this LSI is more dense- operations all over the wor|d, and annua 

which offer more “thinking power” than ly packed and sophisticated than any sales of almost U.S.$2 billion. But more 

a room-sized computer of a generation other memory chip currently available. than all else Fujitsu is a company of 

ago. They have made possible such It will have a tremendous impact on tomorrow. 

diverse products as digital watches, tomorrow. It was made by the tomorrow We at h'ujitsu spend most of our time 

pocket (^culators, telephone switching company. By Fujitsu. in tomorrow. It's an exciting place, an 

systems and the powerful but compact Fujitsu is Japan’s number one com- untapped county of heretofore un¬ 
computers of today. And, by virtue of puter maker. Fujitsu is one of the world’s dreamed potential. And with the tech- 

their almost limitless applications, they leading manufacturers of telecomrnuni- nology we are perfecting today we can 

will help make possible tomorrow. cations sytems and equipment. Fujitsu take you there. 


Tomorrow is an exciting country, nv v ififusY T 
We can take you there. 

Fujitsu Limrted'Tokyo JepAn* ! 
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The Time Life Obraiy Of Art 


Each book measures 9 x 12 inches 
(23 X 31 cm). Hard cover, with 
188 pages. 

More than 140 it Inst rations, 
approximately half in full colour. 

For further information on 
availability of THE TIME-LIFE 
LIBRARY OF ART within 
your area simply write to the 
address below. 


The followinfl books are 
available from the TIME-LIFE 
LIBRARY OF ART In the English, 
French, German and Dutch 
languages: 

The World of: Brueghel; Cezanne; 
Delacroix; DUrer; Goya; .Manet; 
Michelangelo; Picasso; Rembrandt; 
Rubens; Titian; Leonardo da Vinci; 
Gainsborough; Duchamp; Giotto; 
Matisse; Vermeer; Rodin; 






’I liink alii’M; il to!' a [|iiaiifii!. ili.-n 
Ihr pai' I:.'i a|>li li.-law a'iap'a. k 
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Rembrandt etched THE THREE 
TREES during a time when he was 
preoccupied with light and swirling 
action. While the principal motif is a 
group of trees, touched with 
highlights and shadows, their 
massed foliage interpenetrating, the 
etching is alive with sunshine and 
storm, and with wind that sends 
clouds flying. 

Now look at the etching again. 

Do you see more in it this time? 
Feel greater involvement? If you do, 
you already see more, feel more, 
know more about Rembrandt - and 
about art. Ju.st imagine what a book 
of nearly 2(M) pages can do for you. 

A book packed with lavish colour 
reproductions of Rembrandt’s works. 
A book that brings to vibrant life 
the golden age of Dutch art. 

THE WORLD OF REMBRANDT Is 
only one of the many books in the 
TIME-LIFE LIBRARY OF ART 
- a richly illustrated series that 
portrays the best of Western 
painting and sculpture over a 
700 year period. It focuses on the 
work of such artists as Michelangelo, 
Leonardo da Vinci, Goya, Van Gogh 
and Picasso. Each volume is a 
splendid gallery, an Invaluable 
reference book and a stimulating 
way of increasing your appreciation 

of art. 
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International Book Houaa Pvt. Ltd. 


Indian Mercantile Mansions (Extension) 
Madame Cams Road 
Bombay -1 400 039 






Whereore AIT^ graduates foda^ 


Among AIT graduates, 85% are working in Asia, 
10% are continuing their studies in the West and 5% 
have left to work outside Asia. 

What are those in Asia doing? 40% are in govern' 
ment, 40% are in private industry and 20% are in the 
field of education. 

It is evident from this that AIT, in continuing to 
provide an engineering education relevant to the 
needs of Asia, is helping to stem Asia’s critical brain 
drain and staff her technical future. 

AIT has currently more than 350 outstanding grad¬ 


uates from 23 Asian nations as candidates fijr Doctor’s 
or Master’s degrees or AIT diplomas. 

If you want to help build the world’s most unusual 
graduate engineering .school, write tiKlay for informa¬ 
tion on; faculty openings, availability of student 
scholarships and how governments, foundations and 
private enterprise can participate in the funding of 
AIT’s academic and research programs. 

For further information about AIT and its pro¬ 
grams, please write to Asian Institute of Technolog>', 
P.O. ^1x2754, Bangkok,Thailand. 


AIT 

Asian Institute of Technology 




The new Omega Ladies' Ouai tz. 


Beautifully relialile. 

‘ss in style. 
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591.0029, quartz movement / 8 ct gold, sapphire cfysta/. Hegi^red model. 





A itew worry about the U.S. economy: the decline in R. and D. 

W hile the devaluation of the dollar gone from an expannve. gung-hoattiti 
may be the most dramatic measure to a defensive, ‘What's in it for me?' 


W hile the devaluation of the dollar 
may be the most dramatic measure 
of the U.S.'s reduced clout in world com¬ 
merce, another event may ultimately have 
a greater Impact on the nation’s econom- 
i ichealth.lt is the shocking decline of good 
old Yankee ingenuity, otherwise known 
as research and development. 

The U.S. has always prided itself on 
being the world’s undisputed leader in 
technological innovation. Since World 
War II foreign demand for aircraft, com¬ 
puters, automated tools and other prod¬ 
ucts of American tabs and workshops 
couid be relied on to provide a fat sur¬ 
plus in the nation’s balance of trade. No 
more. Though the U.S. still retains an 
overall lead in total amounts spent on R. 
and D. and in numbers of new inventions, 
its chief economic rivals are expanding 
their research efforts at much faster rates. 
One consequence is becoming dramati¬ 
cally clear this year: because the U.S. no 
longer commands such a high share of 
the world’s high-technolc^ market, it no 
longer can offset its large imports of low- 
technology items such as shoes and cloth¬ 
ing. As a result, in 1978 the country will 
import substantially more' manufactured 
goods than it will export. The deficit for 
the first half of 1978 was $14.9 billion, 
which will do more damage to the trade 
balance this year than anything but the 
$40 billion in oil that the U.S. will im¬ 
port. By contrast, West Germany and 
Japan are expected to run surpluses in 
manufactured goods of $49 billit..! and $63 
billion respectively. 

A ccoKiing to the National Science 
Foundation, in the years 1953 
through 1955 the U.S. introduced 63 “ma¬ 
jor” technological innovations. West Ger¬ 
many. Japan, Britain and France had 
together only 20. But now foreign com¬ 
petitors are bringing out as many new 
products and processes as the U.S.—or 
more. In the category of new patents, a 
key measure of R. and D. vitality. Amer¬ 
ican inventors were granted 45.633 pat¬ 
ents by major trading partners tn 1966. 
while the U.S. gave only 9,567 to non- 
Americans that year. By 1976, however, 
the so-called patent balance had shifted 
radically. The number of U.S. inventors 
granted patents abroad dropped by more 
than 25%, to 33,181, while the number of 
foreigners gaining U.S. patents had al¬ 
most doubled, to 18,744. Says Frank Press, 
the chief While House science adviser: “It 
is the trends that are important, and the 
percentage increases in some countries 
are growing foster than here.” 

Why did the trends begin to shift? Ar¬ 
thur M. Bueche, senior vice president for 
R. and D. at General Electric, which re¬ 
mains the most research-oriented of big 
U.S. companies (862 patents won last 
year), is concerned about a change in the 
Af^terioan chantey. Says be; "We’ve 


gone from an expannve, gung-ho attitude 
to a defensive, ‘What’s in it for me?‘ at¬ 
titude.” Faced with a challenge, Amer¬ 
icans are now more likely to say, “Let's 
not risk it.” Among factors behind the 
U.S.'s “innovation recession”; 

THE MONEY DItOUCMT. Since the post- 
Sputnik days of 1964. when public and 
private spending on R. and O. reached a 
peak of 3% of the gross national product, 
such spending has slippy to just 2.3% of 
G.N.P. That is appreciably lower than 
West Germany’s 3.1%, and uncomfort¬ 
ably close to Japan’s 1.8% and even 
France’s 1.5%. Furthermore, while for¬ 
eign countries spend very little on mil¬ 
itary research, the U.S. dedicates almost 
50% of its R. and D, expenditures to de¬ 
fense-related projects. At the same time, 
federal spending on basic research has 
fallen in constant dollars from $2.8 bil- 



dtistry’s R. and D. investment has iiiiek^ 
ftom $8.1 billitm in 1967 to $19.4 bilUon 
ten years later, although inflation has 
eroded the impact of that increase. 

BURCEONMC BUREAUCRACY. Govern¬ 
ment sponsorship of R. and D. has be¬ 
come Increasingly stultifying and coun¬ 
terproductive. Research scientists com¬ 
plain that they spend more time dealing 
with the red tape that goes with Govern¬ 
ment support than in the lab. The De¬ 
partment of Energy, to cite just one ex¬ 
ample, requires seven approvals prior to 
the start of a research contract. Another 
fear expressed by many scientists: a grow¬ 
ing share of Government-sponsor^ R. 
and D. is not true research at all but only 
the quest for instant remedies to satisfy 
the rising numbers of regulations on safi^ 
ty, health and environmental protection 
flowing from Washington. 

THE QUKK-RETURN SYNDROME. Partly 
because more and more stock in compa- ^ 
nies is held by pension funds and other | 
large institutions that are both conserve- : 
live and concerned with ever improving j 
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Some mHettones In Anierican Insemiity: Thomas EdtsoA’s electric light; an early radio; a PMi’ 
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bottom-line performance, managers in 
private industry have become more in¬ 
terested in merely improving existing 
products than going to the trouble and ex¬ 
pense of devising new ones. Vague re¬ 
search projects, whose benefits may be far 
off, are even less likely to get boardroom 
backing But in such situations, asks Low¬ 
ell W. Steele, 3E‘s manager of R. and D. 
planning, “how do we compete against a 
•country like Japan, which considers ten 
or 15 years a perfectly acceptable lead 
time for development?" 

mSK-C/UPITAL SHORTAtX. Although 
many of the most successful companies 
in computer technology and semiconduc¬ 
tors were founded as modest operations 
only a decade or so ago, the scientist with 
a brilliant idea is hard put to find finan¬ 
cial backing these days in the equity mar¬ 
kets. As recently as 1972, 104 small R. 
and D.-oriented firms were able to raise 
seed money on the stock exchanges At 
last tabulation, only four had done so. One 
reason for the drying up of venture cap¬ 
ital: the maximum tax on capital gams 
was raised from 25% in 1969 to the pres¬ 
ent 49% rate. For investors, this had the 
eflfcct ofcutting, say, a 25% gain on a high- 
risk investment to an effective return of 
about 12%. Congress will roll the capital- 
gains rate back to about 35% this year, 
but the damage may take tong to repair. 
Says Ray Stata, founder of Analog De¬ 
vices Inc., a successful Massachusetts 
semiconductor firm: “The single most im¬ 
portant factor retarding innovation is 
Government policy on investment. You 
can’t avoid it. ” 

I n addition to throwing the U.S. balance 
of payments into even deeper deficits, 
the decline in research and development 
is bound to have a dampening effect on 
the domestic economy, especially since 
small companies based on new ideas tend 
to grow faster and create more jobs than 
aider firms. A five-year study by the Com¬ 
merce Department of six “mature"’ cor¬ 
porations (such as General Motors and 
^thlchem Steel), five ■“innovative " com¬ 
panies (including Polaroid and IBM) and 
five “young high-technology” firms 
(among them, Marion Labs and Digital 
Equipment) turned up some telling fig¬ 
ures. The mature firms, which had com¬ 
bined annual sales of $36 billion, added 
only 25,000 workers during the five years; 
the innovative companies, with a $21 bil¬ 
lion sales total, had a net gain of 106.0<X) 
employees; the high technology outfits, 
with $857 million in sales, creat^ 35,000 
new jobs. 

The dividends the U .S. gets from these 
high-technology firms extend far beyond 
jobs. As economic engines of astonishing 
vitality, they are also churning out the ex¬ 
port sales and ux revenues that the na¬ 
tion urgently needs. A recent survey of 
high-technology companies founded in 
ttaeearly 1970s showed that for every $100 
originally invested in them, each firm on 
the average now returns each year $70 in 


sales abroad. $1S in foderal corporate tax, 
$15 in personal income tax and $5 in state 
and local revenues. 

Concerned about the R. and D. re¬ 
treat, President Carter has ordered a Cab¬ 
inet-level task force headed by Commerce 
Secretary Juanita Kreps to give hini some 
recommendations for turning it around by 
next June. One of the task force's main 
goals; to find ways to reduce the discour¬ 
aging effects of Government regulation on 
R.and D. 

One idea that has already surfaced is 
to copy the Japanese by establishing re 
search institutes within the various 


branches of Aniedican industry that dcfillfi 
supply information on basic reseansir to 
participating companies. Thinking along 
that line, the Canadians, who have also 
been suffering from an R. and D. lag, plan 
to set up five innovation centers at uni¬ 
versities, which will supply help to indus¬ 
try. In the U.S.. such research-sharing 
schemes generally have been discoure^ 
by antitrust taw. But the Commerce De¬ 
partment is now consulting with Justice 
officials about devising programs that 
would further the cause of American R. 
and D. without violating the precepts of 
antitrust legislation. 





Houston Police Ueut. iJL (“Bur) Bradtoy with Btoton drRIIng equipmMit 


Midnight Oil _ 

Boom in hot gear 

A t 3 o'clock one morning last April, the 
five-man crew of an isolated oil-drill¬ 
ing rig near Chickasha, Okla.. was sud¬ 
denly surrounded by three bandits wear¬ 
ing ski masks and brandishing shotguns. 
Without uttering a word, the gunmen re¬ 
moved twelve tungsten carbide drill bits 
worth about $27,(X)0 from the rig’s stor¬ 
age shed and then fled with their booty 
in the crew's pickup truck. 

Thievery in various forms has become 
all too frequent over the past three years 
in the production fields and exploration 
areas of the South and Southwest that are 
the heart of what petroleum people call 
the U.S. Oil Patch. Spurred by the rise in 
oil prices, drilling activity has reached its 
highest level since the '50s. resulting in 
an acute shortage of pipe, driO bits and 
other oil-exploring and -producing equip¬ 
ment. Orders for derricks can take as 
much as 18 months to fill. Buyer impa¬ 
tience has spawned a burgeoning sub- 
industry: a booming black market for sto¬ 
len oil equipment, the value of which may 
run as high as $50 million A year. 

Neither the size nor the complexity 


of the equipment deters the thieves. Al¬ 
corn Well &rvice Inc. of Victoria, Texas, 
repotts $15,000 worth of gear stolon this 
year; latest loss: a $1,200 pair of 60-lb. el¬ 
evators used to pull pipe. &ys Alcorn Vice 
President Jimmy Hendrix: “Just about 
dang near every weekend somebody ^ts 
hit. They come in after dark, strip your 
rig, and we never recover anything.” 

Police estimate that 70% of the thefts 
are inside jobs. Says Houston Police Lieut. 
J.B. (“Bill”) Bradley: “It goes right down 
to the roustabout in the field.” Identifi¬ 
cation procedures are so lax that some 
firms wind up buying or renting back their 
own equipment through various “mid¬ 
night” dealers. When it is sold, the stolen 
gear usually goes for bargain prices 
—$500, say, for a high-pressure valve that 
costs $5,000. But some thieves with busi- , 
ness savvy have been known to make real¬ 
ly big money. In July, Houston's special 
“fence detail" arrested a middle-aged vet¬ 
eran salesman with a major drilling- 
equipment manufacturer and confiscate 
$580,000 worth of stolen hardware. Po¬ 
lice say the man apparently purloined the 
equipment finom Us employer and them 
through a dummy rental outfit that he set 
up, leased it to a legitimate rental 
party. Hit toko, accending to police:, alx^ 
il$0,000«verythreentoittl^ , 









taw tot ug rewtoxi ra&ds, italnly eto* 
oi#rlced to j»y Infom^U. Tta Houston 
p^ce tulve tongned sU of ttair fence- 
detail ofScoB to cover (dl-equipment rob¬ 
beries. Thfouffeout the South end South¬ 
west, law-«iforcefttent c^dals and oil- 
company seoiuity people an hQldiin« 
seminars on antitiieft measures. Says WU- 
liam J. Sallans, executive vice (sresident 
of a Houston-based association of 210 
petrctoum-equipment manufactunrs and 
suppliers; “We’ve bought more cyclone 
fence since 1973 than at any other time 
inthehistoryoftheoilindustry.’* ■ 

Hard Times 

Now, a cement shortage 

F or mote than a year, one of the 
strengths in the U.S. economy has 
been the building industry, which has 
been booming as a remit of high de¬ 
mand for new houses, and an abundance 
of fine weather for construction. Alas, 
times are so good that they are turning 
tad: builders are now grapjding with a 
severe cement shortage. 

Alter first appearing on the West 
Coast, shortages have cropped up 
throughout the Midwest and are now be¬ 
deviling construction in the East, partly 
because West Coast builders have been 
snapping up supplies. As a result, many 
projects are stalled, and cement prices 
are climbing. In San Francisco, the de¬ 
velopers of Pier 39, a $51 million water¬ 
front office and hotel complex, say that 
delays caused by cement shoruiges will 
jack up their costs by as much as 2%. 
Some big West Coast suppliers are go¬ 
ing as far as Japan and Korea for raw ma¬ 
terials. California’s big Kaiser Cement 
and Gypsum Co. plans to import 10% 
of the materials it needs from Japan 
this year. 

Though unexpectedly strong demand 
is the main cause of the shortages, ce¬ 
ment executives cite a number of other 
reasons for their woes. California sup¬ 
pliers say they are short of cement part¬ 
ly because of the lengthy West Coast 
dry spell: instead of having to knock off 
during the rainy season, builders have 
been able to work year round. 

Another complicatimi: many plants 
that failed to pass new pollution regu¬ 
lations have had to close, and capital 
that would have been used to expand ca¬ 
pacity has had to be spent to meet en¬ 
vironmental standards. So anxious are 
construction men about this situation that 
the National Home Builders Associaticm 
has asked the Environmental Protection 
Agency to allow cement makers more 
time to install aotipoilution devices and 
permit the reopening of some plants that 
have been shut down. But even if the 
EPA were to agree, some builders may 
be unaUe to get the cement they need be¬ 
fore the first firecEe comes and halts con- 
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Unhappy over Hookers 


Unable to live with them or without them 


B efore setlin/? off for the Crusades sev¬ 
en centuries ago, Louis IX of France 
ordered the kingdom’s bordellos closed. 
UpriX)ted but unfazed, many French pros¬ 
titutes proceeded to join the Crusaders, 
traipsing along to the Holy Land as camp 
followers. Modern rulers have not had 
much better luck. When the French gov¬ 
ernment cracked down on prostitution 
three years ago, the ladies of the night 
took sanctuary in churches. 

Other European countries have 
learned to live more or less equably with 
the oldest profession. But in such matters 
the New World is less tolerant and 
straightforward than the Old Although 
prostitution is officially a crime, the U.S. 
supports an estimated half-million hook¬ 
ers, while trying to put them out of busi¬ 
ness with an incredible hodgepodge of 
laws. Both in letter and spirit the laws 
entangle the states in ambiguous moral 
and constitutional questions, often with 
confusing results. 

Just this month, for instance. New 
York began to apply its new “anti-John" 
law, imposing stiffer penalties for pros¬ 
titutes’ clients (Johns) who in the past 
usually got off with the equivalent of a 
traffic ticket. Early hauls have included a 
69-year-old man from New Jersey, let off 
in deference to his age. Other offenders 
will not get off so lightly. For patronizing 
a prostitute under age II, the term can 
run as high as seven years. 

The anti-John law is only the latest ef¬ 
fort by New York to cut off the most bane¬ 
ful aspect of the trade—traffic in minors 



pTBteatlwg c rime against prosthirt es_ 

niicU, anonymous end afraid of the law. 


—and to get prostitutes off the street. The 
city is still trying to enforce, with some 
success, the stiff, two-year-old antiloiter¬ 
ing law (not coincidentally passed on the 
eve of the 1976 Democratic National Con¬ 
vention in New York City). Prostitution 
IS somewhat less visible now. But the 
wording of the antiloitering law, which al¬ 
lows arrests for "repeated beckoning,” is 
claimed to be unconstitutional. Once up¬ 
held by the New York State Court of Ap¬ 
peals, the law is being tested again by the 
New York Civil Liberties Union. 

Police trying to enforce it. at any rate, 
have swept up along with the hookers a 
25-year-old Radcliffe graduate on the way 
home from the movies and a church work¬ 
er counseling prostitutes. Meanwhile, 
pimps, the most noxious corner of the 
prostitution triangle, often go untouched. 
Convicting them is difficult because pros¬ 
titutes are frequently afraid to testify 
against them. The Manhattan district at¬ 
torney's office will use most of $200,000 
it Just received from the state for com¬ 
bating pimps to change the prostitutes’ 
minds and lives with protection and “trav¬ 
el home" money. 

Chicago has also been zeroing in on 
pimps this year. Last year the emphasis 
was on customers, who were picked up 
at the rate of 40 a night. That campaign 
has been taken up by local volunteers who 
have formed the Broadway Hookers Pa¬ 
trol. roaming Chicago’s northeast side 
streets and shining flashlights in the fac¬ 
es of embarrassed Johns and copying 
down their license plate numbers. Out in 
Joliet, 111., the local paper hopes to cut 
down on the trade by printing the names 
of arrested Johns. Included thus far on the 
Joliet list; a priest and a Judge. 

C hicago has had its loiteriitg law 
against streetwalkers declared uncon¬ 
stitutional. Now police there, as is often 
the case in other cities, are forced to bring 
in prostitutes by charging them with dis¬ 
orderly conduct or traffic violations. Last 
week a lower court Detroit Judge, Wil¬ 
liam C. Hague, dismissed 84 prostitution 
cases. All over the country the struggle 
ebbs and flows: streetwalkers become bra¬ 
zen. the public complains, the city re¬ 
sponds with tougher laws and arrests. The 
prostitutes move off the streets. The po¬ 
lice start worrying more about muggers 
and murderers. The constitutionality of 
the law is challenged. The hookers return, 
like the tide. Police chiefs tend to sound 
like a gloomy Greek chorus about this 
endless cycle. The revolving door of the 
court system is expensive and ihiitless. 
Prostitutes plead guilty; the Judge slaps 
down a flne and lets them go. To pay the 



WemsH being boeked by police _ 

“The oldest profession for a reason." 

fine, they have to turn more tricks and 
soon wind up back in court. 

Faced with the intractability of crime 
and street prostitution that the prolifer¬ 
ation of pornography brings with it, Bos¬ 
ton tried at least to keep it all in one place. 
The “‘combat zone," a two-block down¬ 
town area full of strip joints, peep shows 
and streetwalkers, was designated an 
Adult Entertainment District, and police 
tended to ignore “victimless crime,” But 
in a few months the rate of street solic¬ 
itation and crime, along with police cor¬ 
ruption, rose alarmingly. After a Harvard 
football player was stabbed to death, the 
authorities had to crack down again. 

Illicit and anonymous, afraid of the 
law, prostitutes are constantly driven into 
the underworld both as criminals and vic¬ 
tims. Some civil libertarians believe that 
simply eliminating criminal sanctions 
against them would break the connection 
between prostitutes and crime. The view 
seems unrealistic, if only because street 
prostitutes, legal or illegal, acquire large 
amounts of tempting cash and need out¬ 
side help in defending themselves as they 
ply their trade. A more practical solution 
is the one proposed by Chicago Amer¬ 
ican Civil Liberties Union Attorney 
David Goldberger; ‘“Prostitution is the 
world's oldest profession for a reason. It 
can't be stamps out. It at least ought to 
be legalized and regulated.” That may be 
a long time coming, though not for rea¬ 
sons of law and law enforcement. Al¬ 
though he notes that legalized prostitution 
seems to work well in Amsterdam, Flor¬ 
ida Prosecutor Leonard Click warns that 
legalization along wttb necessary pdice 
protection is “not politically feasible in 
this country. The puritanic heritage of 
AmericansjustUion’t allow it,” , . . , 















Bird Hunt 


Justice vs. politics 
in California 

I n California, State Supreme Court jus¬ 
tices can usually afford to sit high above 
the political fray. Once appointed by the 
Governor, they need face the voters only 
for a yes or no vote at the next guber¬ 
natorial election before serving a twelve- 
year term, and in the past that public en¬ 
dorsement has proved to be little more 
than a rubber stamp. 

But this year is different. AAer only 18 
months in office, Chief Justice Rose Bird, 
the first woman ever put on the California 
high court, is in danger of becoming the 
first justice ever voted off it. Last week the 
state G.O.P. came out against her as “a se¬ 
rious threat to the California courts”; by 
November a coalition of Bird hunters will 
have spent upwards of $600,000 on a cam¬ 
paign to clip the judge's wings. Late 
last week. Bird’s chances of hanging on 
improved somewhat when the Slate Su¬ 
preme Court approved the constitutional¬ 
ity of Proposition 13. the highly popular 
tax-cut measure. 

I Bird’s appointment was attacked from 
the outset because she was considered 
"soft" on crime and the death penally, 
and because she had no prior experience 
as a judge. (Neither did Felix Frankfurter 
or Earl Warren before they sat on the 
U.S. Supreme Court, her defenders point¬ 
ed out.) "She has a very clear^ mind, a 
good heart and strong administrative le¬ 
gal skills.” said Governor Jerry Brown 
when he elevated Bird to the court from 
her prior post as head of the state's ag¬ 
riculture and services agency. “She is vin¬ 
dictive. snaps back and is autocratic as 
she can be.” charges conservative State 
Senator Hubert Leon ("Bill ”) Richardson, 
who launched the campaign to unseat her. 
Richardson accuses the judge of poor ad¬ 
ministration and using judicial appoint¬ 
ments to consolidate her own political 
power. Off the record, a few of her col¬ 
leagues on the court echo the last com¬ 
plaint. Of Bird’s practice of using lower 
court judges to fill temporal^ vacancies 
on the supreme court, one justice says; 
“There’s power building here, and it’s un¬ 
der the heading of experimentation.’ 

A former public defender with a lib¬ 
eral background (at 15 she campaigned 
for Adlai Stevenson), a graduate of Berke¬ 
ley's law school. Bird, 41, is also under 
fire for her vote in a controversial rape 
case. A man who had rap^ a woman 
over a four-hour period, while holding a 
knife over her and inflicting minor lac¬ 
erations, did not commit “great bodily in¬ 
jury,” ruled the court. The majority opin¬ 
ion was written by one of Bird’s temporary 
appointees, and Bird concurred, alienai* 
iiig law-and-order advocates and many 
fismin^tahernatuial allies. . 





CMef Jus ti ce Rose B ird_ 

"Common sense and basic decency." 

rape case. Bird maintained that she was 
doing no more than deferring to the mean¬ 
ing given great bodily injury by popular¬ 
ly elected lawmakers. “Personal repug¬ 
nance toward these crimes caiuiot be a 
legitimate basis for rewriting thd statute 
as it was adopted by the legislature," she 
wrote. Stanford Criminal Law Professor 
John Kaplan agrees: “Rape, in itself, 
shouldn’t be bodily harm. I think that’s 
what the legislature meant. There’s a 
whole line of cases about this.” 

In another revealing case, the judge 
ruled on a divorce settlement, upholding 
the right of a wife who had spent 28 years 
as a homemaker and mother to receive 
support. “This has nothing to do with fem¬ 
inism, sexism, male chauvinism," she 
wrote. "It is ordinary common sense, ba¬ 
sic decency and simple justice.” j 

B ird seems to be a strict constructionist 
rather than an activist who wants to 
impose her own views on legislators. Her 
predicament stems from her outspoken¬ 
ness. affiliation with Jerry Brown and just 
plain politics. For the most part, she has | 
wisely tried to maintain judicial aloofness 
from the politics swirling around her. But 
in a speech last month, she blasted “ex¬ 
tremists’' for believing that "they can in¬ 
fluence the votes of us on the supreme 
court by threatening us with recall or de¬ 
feat at the polls if we decide contrary to 
their views on a political issue. These in¬ 
dividuals would suggest a new rule of law 
for the judiciary, a new type of politics 
for the courts. It is, to use the clearest 
terms, the rule of extortion.” One San 
Francisco lawyer, sardonically contem¬ 
plating the possibility of Governor 
Brown’s defeat in his November re-elec¬ 
tion race, along with the Bird referendum, 
said, “If you 1^ a new Republican Gov- 
ttftior and a vacancy on the supreme court. 
li^Vo^d be nice, wouldn’t it?” ■ 
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Ancient Glory in 
Manhattan_ 

A new site for Dendur s temple 

I t had been eight years since Cleopatra 
pul an asp to her bosom. Mark 
Antony had fallen upon his sword, and 
Romes victorious Octavian had taken 
over Egypt. But the Nubian villagers of 
Dendur, 400 miles up the Nile from Al¬ 
exandria. had nothing against the Ro¬ 
mans. In fact, on the orders of the new 
Emperor, now called Augustus, visiting 
Egyptian artisans were building a temple 
dedicated to two young Nubian princes. 
Pedesi and Pihor Both had drowned in 
the Nile, and victims so chosen by the 
god of the Nile were automatically apo- 
theosiied, as a Greek might be by a light¬ 
ning bolt from Zeus. From the Roman 
point of view, the temple was a simple ges¬ 
ture of appeasement and a bid for the al¬ 
legiance of the kx;al Nubians in the con¬ 
tinuing border war with the energetic 
Kushite kingdom to the south 

Last week, almost exactly two thou¬ 
sand yeaYs later, the temple so built stood 
beneath a gleaming, towering, glassy pa¬ 
vilion newly erected at the noi th end of 
Manhattan's Metropolitan Museum of 
Art overlooking Central Park. Dendur’s 
ancient stones glow softly orange as it 
stands on a wide granite platform skirted 
by a moat of lapping water, designed to 
evoke its old site on the west bank of the 
Nile. Even the rocky escarpment against 
which it stood has been simulated. The 
huge skylight and glass north wall set off 
its looming 26-ft.-high gateway and the 
squat bulk of the temple itself. Spotlights 
etch sharp shadows in the sunken reliefs 
on its walls, where in panel after panel 
Emperor Augustus, dressed as a pharaoh, 
respectfully offers incense, eye paint, 
wine, crowns or flowers to the two broth¬ 
ers, to the ram-headed Khnum, to the 
great goddess Isis and her son. the falcon¬ 
headed Horus Two carved lions guard 
an entrance, and the god Heh kneels to 
support the heavens as represented on the 
ceiling. There stylized vultures soar across 
a sky once painted bright blue and stud¬ 
ded with gold stars. The doorway itself is 
flanked by two goddesses represented as 
crowned cobras twining around the he¬ 
raldic plants of E^pt. 

The third and innermost chamber, the 
sgnetuary where only priests and an oc- 
casloftal petitioner entered, is bare except 
a Wla representing the two brothers 
with Cairis and Isis. A concealed cham- 
tar he it may have contained the em- 
b^toeopodies of the brothers or. as some 
sufi^t. liiiay have been used by a hidden 
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to inidcci oracular pronounoemeats 
to impress the ikithAil. But few of them 
would ever have heard him. For unlike a 
Christian church, the Egyptian temple 
was not designed for worshipers to gath¬ 
er to pray. Rather, it was a house built 
fcM' the god himself, for his comfort and 
protection horn prying eyes when he 
manifested himself. As a great king, the 
god did not like the company of common 
men. Their offerings were accepted on his 
behalf by the priests, a practice not al¬ 
ways appreciated by the villagers. As 
early as 10 B.C.. one Pakhom angrily 
scrawled an oath on the temple's north 
wall denouncing the priests’ exorbitant 
demands for tribute. 

The temple, now standing in all its an¬ 
cient dignity just off Fifth Avenue and 
lighted to be visible at night from Cen¬ 
tral Park, narrowly escaped drowning it¬ 
self. the fate suffered by its two deified 
princes. The threat began as early as 1891 - 
1902. when Egypt erected a stone dam at 
the Nile's first cataract, bringing the wa¬ 
ter to the temple's doorsill. The dam was 
raised further in 1928-34. putting Den- 
dur under water every year for nine 
months during the Nile's flooding time. 
The death sentence came in 1953, when 
Egypt decided to build a high dam at 
Aswan. An Egyptian team carefully dis¬ 
mantled the temple, and the numbered 
blocks were stored on an island in the 
Nile. In 1965 the Egyptian government 
offered the temple to the U.S. in grati¬ 
tude for the U.S.'s $16 million contribu¬ 
tion to UNESCO's efforts to save the Nu¬ 
bian monuments that would have been 
inundated for 300 miles along the Nile 
when Lake Nasser filled up Lehind the 
dam. By offering to build a special en¬ 
closure for the temple, the Metropolitan 
snatched the prize from the Smithsonian 
Institution, which wanted to put it out¬ 
doors on the banks of the Potomac. 

I n 1968. 640 tons of stones arrived in 
Manhattan aboard a freighter and were 
stacked under an air-bubble tent on the 
museum’s parking lot. There they stayed 
for seven years, awaiting construction of 
their spectacular new glass house. In 1974 
the ports were moved to the present site 
and painstakin^y reassembled; cracked 
stones were reinforced with steel rods, 
steel beams inserted in the lintels to make 
them secure. Additions made in A.D. 
577, when the temple was converted to a 
Coptic church, were removed, and repairs 
were done to erase the depredations 
wrought during the centuries it stood emp¬ 
ty after Egypt converted to Islam. 

Slowly around Dendur arose its huge 
glass pavilion, designed by Architects 
Kevin Roche, John Dinkeloo and, Amo- 
ciates. The space, in fact, is almost too 
vast, seemit^ to diminish the temple it¬ 
self, which is small as Egyptian temples 
gd. (A rapturous i9th century visitor to 
Egypt called it “an exquisite toy. so cov¬ 
ered with sculptures, sp snmgtt^O^pew^. 
tookhag, so admirably bum-^lw.jglas^' 
is pffi^ly the jSsekter; 








Cate way and temple loom behind ttie glass wall reflected In'the moat sbmiiatlng tha NHe 


distinguished psychiatrists and medical 
publishers, who gave a handsome $3.5 
million toward its total $9.5 million cost. 
Opening this week, the wing also houses 
a long balcony gallery where the fabu¬ 
lous Tutankhamun exhibit will be in¬ 
stalled in December. 

a a a 

Whether it is a fascination with mys¬ 
terious Egypt, or all that gold, or young 
King Tut himself (who with his^jcurse has 
been a staple of Sunday supplements ever 
since his tomb was discovered in 1922). 
the tour of his treasures has drawn a thun¬ 
dering herd of visitors in five cities since 
it arrived in Washington in late 1976. Cer¬ 
tainly the crowds are not all art lovers, a 
few among the show's 55 objects are of 
high artistic quality, but the vast major¬ 
ity might be called magnificent artifacts. 

The Metropolitan arranged to ease 
the expected crush by making tickets 


. . 


available in advance at the museum and 
at Ticketron outlets. People started lin¬ 
ing up in the rain as early as Saturday 
night, and on Monday, when the Met'a 
ticket office opened, the line stretched 
from the museum’s door for 13 blocks. 
At some Ticketron offices applicants wait¬ 
ed for as long as eleven hours, and by 
week's end all 900.000 available tickets 
(stamped with a specific dale and half 
hour) had been distributed. An additional 
400,000 people will see the show as part 
of school or other special groups. 

The Tut visitors at the Met will get a 
bonus. By peering over the balcony's edge, 
they can have a look at the Temple of 
Dendur. Although Tut himself would not 
have been surprised by the "exquisite toy” 
—the temples he knew were of the same 
design—it was scarcely contemporary 
with him, for Dendur was built 1.300 years 
after he was entombed ■ i 
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New Light on a Dark Kii§gdom^ 

A glittering trove of Nubian objects in Brooklyn 


T he sJow tkxxiing of the Nile Valley 
southwarJ from Aswan's High Dam 
drowned man> Egyptian-built temples 
and. in effect, the whole of ancient Low¬ 
er Nubia Rut instead of a total loss, the re¬ 
sult has been something of a windfall. For 
the threat inspired 30 expeditions from 
25 countries to excavate frantically ahead 
of the advancing waters, turning up a lar¬ 
gesse ('f Nubian finds that gave added 
weight to a long held thesis: that Nubia, 
which extended 1.000 miles south of As¬ 
wan in what is now Egypt and the Sudan, 
had a rich culture as early as 3500 B.C.. 
with a tradition and style of its own. Fur¬ 
thermore. there was a unified kingdom 
in Nubia as early as 750 B.C.. making it 
the world's oldest black nation 

This week the Brooklyn Museum will 
proudly open what it can boast is the most 
comprehensive exhibition ever of Nubia's 
ancient civili.'ation. spanning 47 centuries 
and comprising 250 objects borrowed 
from some 25 institutions, including some 
cajoled from museums in East Germany 
and Poland by Bernard V. Bothmer. cu¬ 
rator of the museum’s superb Egyptian 
collection and organizer of the exhibition 
Generally, whenever Egypt was ex¬ 
pansive, Nubia was overwhelmed, when 
Egyptian power declined, Nubia rebound¬ 
ed. 'This it did m about 2000 B.C . when 
a new culture rose around the town of 
Kerma In Brooklyn its manifestations 
are a score of objects found in the tombs 
of Kerma's warrior kings—circular 
mounds that were as much as 90 meters 
m diameter, complete with inner rooms 
containing everything that might be need¬ 


ed in the afterlife. (Domestic animals and 
the txxlies of hundreds of servants were 
found in some of the tombs.) Just how so¬ 
phisticated Kerma was is demonstrated 
in Brooklyn by its pottery, more luminous 
in color, more intricately incised and more 
delicately turned than any other then pro¬ 
duced in the Nile Valley, and by a series 
of vivacious ivory images of mythical gods 
! that were found inlaid on the ceremonial 
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Winged goddess. Below: official, sdth 
swimmer-shaped spoon (c. 700 B.C.), hippo 
head (3000 B.C.), monster (c. t6S0 B.C.) 


funeral beds. But Egypt returned in force 
in 1550 B.C. and Nubian power vanished, 
not to return for 700 years. 

Then came the kingdom of Kush, 
which lasted 1,200 years. Storming out of 
Nubia's heartland, its kings conquered 
Egypt, reigning there for nearly 100 years 
until the Assyrians ejected them. Under 
the Kushites. Nubian art and culture 
reached a peak of skill and individuality. 
Though obviously influenced by Egypt, 
they were no more so, say their champi¬ 
ons, than the Roman by the Greek. 

The Nubians adopted the Egyptian 
pyramid, but gave it steeper sides, and 
built so many that there are actually more 
surviving pyramids in Nubia than in 
Egypt. A 19tb century Italian named Giu¬ 
seppe Ferlini knocked the top off the pyr¬ 
amid tomb of Queen Amanishaketo (10 
B.C.-A.D. 1) and found a ftch treasure 
trove of gold objects (so encouraged, he 
kqocked the tops off every other conve¬ 
nient pyramid but found no other trea¬ 
sure). Brooklyn has a display of intricate¬ 
ly designed rings and armlets from 
Ferlini’s find. As a series of faience pen¬ 
dants shows. Nubia's goddesses were al¬ 
most proudly naked, sprouting down- 
turned wings and sporting two crowned 
cobras on their shoulders. 

The show, which will later travel to 
Seattle, New Orleans and finally The 
Hague, carries the history of Nubia well 
past its conversion to Christianity in A.D. 
543. A fresco from the cathedral at Faras 
depicts Chnst as the protector-of a Nu¬ 
bian viceroy. The 12th century Nubian 
artist has meticulously painted the vice¬ 
roy's face in its proper dark shade. It is 
in the same Nubian tradition of realism 
that motivated his ancestral counterpart, 
whose 7th century B.C granite statue of 
an official has the gross, obese power of 
an ancient Idi Amin. — /LT.Baker \ 






Going “Beyond Charity” 

Should Christian cash be given to terrorists? 


O ver the past eight years the World refugces—there are up to 100,000—who 
Council of Churches has given are cared for just beyond Rhodesia’s tnir- 
$2,640,000 to groups that oppose “rac- dere by the revolutionary Patriotic Front, 
ism." More than half went to black or- Opponents of the guerrillas argue that 
ganizations in southern Africa that have many of the refugees were forced to flee 
used guerrilla violence in trying to over- Rhodesia by Patriotic Front troops. Even 
throw white minority regimes. The rev- if that is true, there is no doubt that 
olutionary grants program began when many women and children in the camps 
the W.C.C. general secretary was Eugene arc in a pitiable .state and that their need 
Carson Blake, a liberal U.S. 

Presbyterian with a flair for pol¬ 
itics. It was controversial from 
the start, but the W.C.C. easily 
lined up enough backing from 
its 293 Protestant and Orthodox 
member denominations to fend 
off critics. 

Now the Pii2jgram to Com¬ 
bat Racism is in hot water again. 

Reason: a recent grant of $85,- 
000 to the radical Patriotic 
Front, which is seeking to bring 
down Rhodesia's tottering bira- 
cial government and has been 
involved in ugly killings of un¬ 
armed civilians. The W.C.C. has 
been hit with a fierce wave of 
church protest. 

Last week the council’s Ex¬ 
ecutive Committee conferred at 
the Hanasaari Conference Cen; 
ter near Helsinki. After closed- 
door sessions, the jittery officials 
issued a terse endorsement of the 
grant. However, TlMt learned 
that there was intense debate 
over a further statement to be is¬ 
sued this week, and about a bold 
plan to grant another $85,000 to 
the Patriotic 1-ront. 

That would inflame an al¬ 
ready tense ecumenical situa¬ 
tion. The Salvation Army has Cene ral Secr etar y Phili p P otter wHh WorW Counc il symbol 
quit the W.C.C., at least tern- "We can't help it if the missionaries get killed." 




quit the W.C.C., at least tern- "We car. 
porarily, to protest the grant. 

There has been an “enormous distur¬ 
bance’’ in British churches, says one Ex¬ 
ecutive Committee member. As for West 
Germany—which now provides 42% of 
the budget for the financially pressed 
W.C.C.—official protests are muted, but 
one top churchman reports “bitter re- 
: action in our churches," At the recent 
meeting of the world’s Anglican bish- 
j ops. a routine W.C.C. support motion 
got through only with an antiviricnce 
rider attached. In the U.S., important el¬ 
ements in such W.C.C. member groups 
as the United Methodist Church, the 
United Church of Christ and the Greek 
Orthodox Archdiocese are upset. 

A standard, but erroneous, defense of 
I the grant is that it was meant not tid offer 
I a "pcflitical judgment," aa London’s Stin- 
put it. .but hejp 


for Christian charity is overwhelming. 

Traditional W.C.C. refugee assis¬ 
tance, though, IS provided by the coun¬ 
cil's nonpartisan and respected relief com¬ 
mission Funds are given through the anti¬ 
racism program to make a political 
statement. In an explanatory document, 
the World Council attacked Rhodesia’s 
so-called internal settlement between 
blacks and whiles, arguing that it “leaves 
the illegal white minority regime in ef¬ 
fective control and gives it a veto over 
real change for the next decade.” As it 
happens, two of the four leaders of the 
Rhodesian regime are W.C.C.-related 
black clergymen. Bishop Abel Muzorewa 
and Ndabaningi Sithole. themselves re¬ 
cipients of past grants. 

According to an official W.C.C. pa¬ 
per, the antiracism grants, admittedly 


token amounts, allow the council to 
“'move beyond charity and involve itself 
in the redistribution of power.” The anti¬ 
racist money, raised separately from reg¬ 
ular W.C.C. dues, is earmarked for wel¬ 
fare purposes, not military spending, but 
the W.C.C. does not monitor its use Op¬ 
ponents say the grants amount to a moral 
endorsement of terrorism. Even Ameri¬ 
ca’s pro-ecumenical Christian Century ed' 
ilonali/ed that because the welfare grants 
merely free funds for war use. those back¬ 
ing the armed struggle in Rhodesia should 
be candid about their role as “vicarious 
doers of violence.” 

In a bitter struggle like the 
one in Rhtxlesia, atrocities on 
both sides are inevitable. The 
Rhixlesian guerrillas are ac¬ 
cused of many attacks on non- 
combatants. including the mur¬ 
der of as many as 40 missionaries 
and members of their families. 
In June alone, two Salvation 
Army officers and four other 
missionaries were shot, and 
eight adults and five children 
from Britain’s Elim Pentecostal 
mission were bludgeoned to 
death. Ihe Patriotic Front offi¬ 
cially disavows the Elim massa¬ 
cre and other bloody incidents. 
But the front’s leaders, Joshua 
Nkomo and the Marxist-orient¬ 
ed Robert Mugabe, arc probably 
unable to control their own forc¬ 
es. Many guerrilla commanders 
consider missionaries part of the 
country's administrative struc¬ 
ture and may make religious 
groups targets for terror to un¬ 
dermine government control 
and encourage while Right. One 
guerrilla commander told Time: 
“We’ve warned the missionaries 
to leave If they don’t heed our 
warnings, we can’t help it if they 
get killed ’’ 

_ _ The Rhodesian grant raises ! 

an ancient and troubling ques¬ 
tion Just how deeply should the 
church get involved in violent political 
disputes'’ The W C.C staff, headed by 
General Secretary Philip Potter, a West 
Indian activist who refuses to answer ' 
questions on Rhodesia, believes that 
Christian justice demands the “libera- I 
tion” of oppres.sed peoples, a program that 
includes an end to white minority gov- 
ernmeiiis. And in that process, violence 
may be necessary The Rhodesian grant, 
in fact, IS popular among most Third 
World churches, and was approved by 
Canada’s Anglican Primate E.W. Scott 
and other officers. The overall antiracist 
grants program survived unscathed at the 
1975 W C.C. Assembly in Nairobi, at- I 
tended by delegates from all World Coun¬ 
cil member churches, where a pointed 
fltxjr proposal to deny church money to vi¬ 
olent organizations was voted down, ■ j 
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A City Without Newspapers... 


... is like a day wiihout sunshine 


P anic in Nccilc Paik again. The junk¬ 
ies nn\K share that defoliated triangle 


■ ^ ICS no\K share that defoliated triangle 
on Maiihaiian's Upper West Side with the 
dog \i.aikeis. hut the city's notorious new 
sctHip-ihe-poop law hit the bixtksjust as 
unions at the city's three major newspa¬ 
pers hit the bricks Si> Needle Parkets 
like aniinal owners elsewhere in the city, 
arc stilTering a dearth of newsprint with 
which to do their dirty work Last week 
one Manhattan matron and keeper of 22 
cals sent an urgent bulletin to her sister 
tn Massachusetts Toad the station wag¬ 
on with Boslon fj/o^e.yand come quick 

Si.s weeks after New York C ity lost 
the services of its major dailies. New 
Yorkers are noticing lhal the landseafxs. 
mores and habits of their city are chang¬ 
ing in subtle ways Without newspapers 
to occupy their eyes, for instance, subway 
riders now sciulini/e one another, the 
messages on their T shirts, the brand 
names of their running shoes, the labels 
on their luggage .Some newspaper addicts 
have turned to pajiei backs, and others say 
they aic attempting to ihink ” Husbands 
and wives are forced into conversation at 
the breaktasi table, though the court sys¬ 
tem has not yet recorded any resulting al¬ 
teration in the divorce rate. Office work¬ 
ers are loath to lunch alone, since a solo 
meal without a newspaper is like a day 
without sunshine .Says Press Agent Ar¬ 
thur Ruhine. who has sought comisanion- 
ship in the Daily Raciny Form "It's no 
fun to go to the bathroom any more.'’ 

Taxi drivers, long the salvation of 
sourceless journalists are emerging as in¬ 
formal town criers, transmitters in a com¬ 
plicated nexus of jungle diums that would 


confuse Margaret Mead. Bernie Stolar, 
vice president of a small communications 
firm first heard lhal Menachem Begin 
was in town after the Camp David sum¬ 
mit w'hen the taxi Stolar was taking to 
work encountered a traffic jam near the 
Waldorf-Astoria and his driver explained 
thai Begin had just arrived Shrugs Sto¬ 
lar "It was news tome." 

Of course the city's television stations 
have expanded their trivia-packed local 
newscasts by adding some news and even 
more trivia, and the four new typograph¬ 
ically wretched strike papers are throb¬ 
bing with wire-service copy that the reg- 
uiai dailies would have spurned. But for 
New Yorkers used to the Daily News's 
outrageously witty headlines, the Times’s 
impeccably orotund dispatches from Oua¬ 
gadougou and Timbuktu and the Post's 
wonderfully inaccurate gossip, there is an 
aching void. "They’re like children," says 
Political Consultant David Garth of the 
three struck dailies. "You don't know how 
much you love them until they leave 
home." 

Mayor Edward Koch agrees. "New 
York will not be New York again till the 
papers are back." he believes. Meanwhile 
he can be seen wandering around the 
neigh borhrxxl of his old Greenwich Vil¬ 
lage apartment, lantern m hand, looking 
for an honest newspaper. ‘I pick up the 
Washington Post." he sighs. "I thumb 
through it for 15 minutes And 1 say 
to myself. Why am I reading this'.'’ ’ 

Sundays are especially trying. That is 
the day when, before the strike, masoch¬ 
istic New Yorkers took perverse delight in 
setting aside eight or nine hours for plow¬ 



CRy May or Edward Koch perusei the lof elgn-tawgiMige ty is 

'■/ say to myself,' Why am / reading this?' ” 


ing through the 4-lb.. 400-page Sunday 
Times to reassure themselves that nothing 
had really happened after all. "My Sun¬ 
days are ruined!" cries Paula Oamache, a 
senior treasury analyst for Revlon. Inc. 
"There's no substitute for the crossword 
puzzle. I do it every week. I’m that com¬ 
pulsive.” To fill the empty hours, Pronto, 
a trendy East Side Italian restaurant, is of¬ 
fering a Sunday brunch for the first time, 
and similar affairs at other nosheries are 
S.R O Central Park is jumping with even 
more joggers than usual, and museums re¬ 
port heavy Sunday crowds 

So far. the strike has not greatly af¬ 
flicted the city’s economy. Attendance at 
Broadway theaters is down slightly from 
last year, but department-store sales are 
running 5'’r to lO'’! ahead of year-ago lev¬ 
els. The local real estate market is so tight 
—apartment vacancies are running below 
3% of units—that agents do not have 
much to advertise anyway Some florists 
say that funeral business is down about 
10% because, though people still die, they 
are not honored with newspaper obitu¬ 
aries. A few weddings have been post¬ 
poned because the parents felt they had 
earned a notice in the Times 

T he book-publishing industry, which 
relies on newspaper reviews to boost 
sales, has taken to such alternative vehi¬ 
cles as television and radio spots; .Simon & 
Schuster President Richard Snyder can 
now be heard on radio peddling his wares 
in much the same way that gravel-voiced 
Tom Carvel sells the products of his ice 
cream shops But authors of forthcoming 
books are woebegone Linley Stafford, a 
publicist whose first book, O/c Man's 
Family, will be published by Random 
House on Oct. 13. has postponed the press 
party ("How can you have one without a 
press?” his agent asked). Says Stafford: ‘If 
you don't get a New York Times review, 
you can gel lost between the cracks” 

The newspapers themselves may face 
a similar problem because of the strike. 
Without a product for customers to review 
daily, the struck papers may fade from 
their readers' memories, and subsequently 
their advertisers’. After a 114-day news¬ 
paper strike in 1962-63, the city’s six sur¬ 
viving dailies lost a total of 400,000 read¬ 
ers. No one knows what the 1978 losses 
will be. Or indeed when the strike will 
end; both sides have been summoned to 
Washington by federal mediators, but the 
publishers last week reftised to attend. 

At least one group of citizens is faring 
well; the customers of prostitutes. Under 
a law that took effect shortly after the 
pooper-scooper statute, the names of 
hookers’ patrons are available to the press 
whenever the vice squad strikes. Frets 
Captain Eugene BrdKio at Manhattan’s 
Midtown North precinct house: “To get 
any impact on the Johns, you need wide- 
s{»W. publicity, and thanks to the j^trike. 
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The Return of Life __ 

Time Inc. launches a monthly revival of its 1936 hit 

H enry Luce called it “picture magic." I zinessuchasLin:./..ouAa 
that remarkable ability of a good Evening A’o.v/—has becon 


n that remarkable ability of a good 
photograph to capture an event or distill 
an emotion, to ama/e. inspire, instruct 
and even repulse. Luce started Litu in 
1936 to harness that ephemeral power, 
and the weekly picture magazine became 
in its heyday publishing's most successful 
venture. But eventually television, postal 
costs and.thc magazine's own swollen cir¬ 
culation caused its demise, in 1972 This 
week Time Inc. is introducing a 
born-again Life with a larger ver¬ 
sion of the familiar red and white 
logo, a fractionally smaller version 
of the spacious LiFE-size format, 
but the same preoccupation with 
the magic of pictures. 

In a sense, of course. Life, nev¬ 
er died. Since 1972, Time Inc. has 
published ten Life Special Retorts 
on such themes as "The Spirit of 
Israel." "Remarkable American 
Women" and "The Year in Pic¬ 
tures." With a minimum of pro¬ 
motion. those issues sold between 
500,000 and I million copies at 
cover prices of up to $2, a feat 
that has kept hopes of a revival 
flickering among Life's many 
mourners. 

Those hopes rose last December 
when Time Inc Magazine Devel¬ 
opment Editor Philip Kunhardt Jr 
marked the fifth anniversary of 
Life’s last regular issue with a five- 
page memo to Time Inc Editor in 
Chief Hedley Donovan, recom¬ 
mending the magazine's rebirth as 
a monthly Kunhardt. a former 
Life assistant managing editor, 
cited the rising prosperity of the 


zinessuch as Life. Ijook and the Saturday 
Evening Pov/—-has become far more c,\- 
pensive. A 30-second spot on Charlie 's 
AngelscosXs $95,000, and a minute of next 
January’s Super Bow! is going for $370.- 
000. Even at those prices, desirable prime¬ 
time shows are solidly booked, with no 
more commercial time left for new sfxm- 
sors. As a result, more and more advertis¬ 
ers are shifting larger portions of their 
budgets to magazines. 
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magazine industry, a new surge of 
public interest in photography, the On the cova r of V ol. L No . 1, baHew i iats l oom l arger th an 

success of the single-issue Life edi- Jackie. Brooke. John Paul / and a cast of thousands 


tions, and his concern that the pub¬ 
lic might start to forget Life if it did 
not return soon, In addition. Time Inc.'s 
new weekly magazine. People, which 
uses a picture-story format reminiscent 
of the old Life, was virtually an instant 
success. Given the go-ahead. Kunhardt’s 
group spent the next three months turn¬ 
ing out two dummy issues, and Life’s 
start-up was authorized last spring The 
firm intends to spend from SIO million 
to $20 million on the magazine in the 
two years or so before it breaks into the 
black. Kunhardt was made Life's new 
managing editor. 

Why should a new monthly LIFE suc¬ 
ceed lew than half a dozen years after the 
old weekly stumbled? For one thing, net¬ 
work, tetey^iop-^which did much to kill 


Another change is the new Lilt's 
more realistic approach to newsstand and 
subscription prices and sales Explains 
Lilt Publisher Charles Whiltingham. 
"The single most important lesson we 
learned is that readers have to pay for 
the magazine They used to gel a free 
ride.” Indeed, when LIFE .suspended pub¬ 
lication. some subscribers were paying 
as little as I4e a copy, a sum well below 
the cost of paper and ink. The new Life 
IS priced at $1 50 a copy, whether pur¬ 
chased at a newsstand or through the 
mail, and Whittingham expects that cir¬ 
culation revenue alone will now "do a 
pretty good job” of covering the mag¬ 
azine's operating expenses. Furthermore, 
the burden of soaring second-class post¬ 
al riltes will be lightened by greater em¬ 


phasis on newsstand sales. At the week¬ 
ly Life's termination, some 96<;< of its 
circulation went to mail subscribers and 
only 4''/} to newsstands. Life now in¬ 
tends to sell only about 30''< of its cop¬ 
ies through the mail and about WA on 
newsstands. 

Another change from the old LIFE 
is in circulation strategy. The weekly LIFE 
in its last years was losing millions of dol¬ 
lars annually with a circulation that at 
one point exceeded 8 million. The new 
Liii will start this month with a 
circulation base of only 700,000 and 
the intention of limiting growth to around 
2 million Says Whittingham: “We’re 
aiming at people who really ap¬ 
preciate looking at fine photos.” 

That philosophy seems to sit 
well with advertisers. The first is¬ 
sue contains 56 advertising pages 
worth $848,568, a record amount 
for any magazine’s debut. Life’s 
lOli-in. by 13}^-in. page size in¬ 
spired a few agencies to craft ads 
that are so visually stunning they 
could pass for the magazine’s pho¬ 
tolayouts Indeed, the picture mag¬ 
azine may be making a general 
comeback. French Publisher Dan¬ 
iel Filipacchi is assembling a si/e- 
! able staff to revive l^k magazine 
as a weekly early next year; the 
German magazine firm Gruner & 
Jahr will launch a U S version of 
its expensively produced Geo at 
that time; the publishers of the 
cla.ssy Realites are planning an¬ 
other assault on the market in 
January 

Except fora 7.500-word excerpt 
from Mario Puzo's new novel. Fools 
Die. the new 140-page Life is pic¬ 
tures, pictures, pictures, most of 
them in color; of family reunions, 
the rugged beauty of Antarctica, 
Frisbee-fetching dogs, the filming 
of The IF/'z, Jackie Onassis in the 
Manhattan publishing-house office 
^ - - she once occupied, the Shah of Iran 

in his fortified Caspian .Sea retreat, 
Brixike Shields in a skimpy leo¬ 
tard, Henry Fonda in a Boy Scout uni¬ 
form. Pope John Paul 1 in the Vatican, 
and hot-air balUxins over Iowa Con¬ 
spicuously absent arc the kind of laie- 
breaking news photos that once filled 
the opening pages of Life The new 
monthly will go to press two weeks be- ; 
fore It is distributed j 

i n their mtroduction to the first issue, 
the editors say "Our pictures and our 
stories will have to convey the contin- | 
uing sense that this new LIFE, like the 
old one, is deeply involved with the world 
It covers that its capacity for wonder, con¬ 
viction and caring is as big as ever ... 
This is a different magazine, but there is 
still just one answer for us; ‘picture magic' 
again." ■ 








)avidson takM Might Tango over a hedge during the endurance competition, then Just clears a rail fence. Top: formal jumping in the stadium 


Sport 


A Touch of Iron and Ejegance 

Davidson rides off with the world equestrian title 


F our years ago he surprised the experts 
by leading the U S Equestrian Team 
to a world championship at Burghley, 
England, and winning for himself a gold 
medal. Now Bruce Davidson. 28. cool, 
aristocratic, and every lean inch a horse¬ 
man, prepared under a merciless Ken¬ 
tucky sun to defend his title against the 
best riders in his dangerous and special¬ 
ized sport. 

The challenge was formidable l or 
one thing, Davidson was pitted against 
competitors from a do/.en asunlrics who 
had gone to Lexington's new $35 million 
Horse Park for the quadrennial Three- 
Day World Championships, an equestrian 
event being held in the U S for the first 
time. More important, perhaps, Davidson 
faced one of the toughest courses ever de¬ 
vised for horse and rider. With rewts going 
back to the bliKxJy cavalry charges and el¬ 
egant military tattoos of the ISth centu¬ 
ry, three-day eventing tests the full range 
of a mount's abilities, from deft, close- 
quarter manetivers to a cross-country 
marathon and stadium jumping. 

A rider since he was six. Davidson 
was as prepared as talent, diligence—and 


money—could make him. He and his wife 
Carol, the daughter of a wealthy Penn¬ 
sylvania landowner, own a 109-acre farm 
near Unionville, Pa. When they were 
married in 1974, Davidson and his bride 
took their horses to England on their hon¬ 
eymoon and entered events there 

Davidson, who calls himself a ’‘gen¬ 
tleman farmer " and once described his 
profession as caring for the family invest¬ 
ments. trains full lime, eight hours daily. 
Getting ready for Lexington, his mount 
often was Irish Cap, a big 14-ycar-old bay 
that had carried him to success in both 
the 1974 Burghley competition and the 
1976 Olympics, where he had been a 
member of the winning team. Says Da¬ 
vidson of the unremitting work: "If you 
play any sport on this level, you have to 
give It all you have. " 

Then misfortune struck. Ten days 
before Lexington. Irish Cap went lame. 
Davidson immediately switched to a pow¬ 
erful gray named Might Tango, which 
had lieen in training at his farm. Might 
Tango was only seven—young for a jump¬ 
er--and relatively inexperienced. Says 
Davidson: "It was like taking him fipm 


high school football to the Rose Bowl ’ 
The event s first day was devoted to 
the stylized ait of dress.ige. in which the 
rider, using reins and pressure from his 
legs, guides his horse through intricate 
maneuvers ("Serpentine three loops, the 
first and the third at canter, the second 
counter-canter .. Davidson kept 
Might Tango under control "I had to hold 









him hack iqid keep him (irom exploding.'' 
And- although the young horse lacked 
“precision.” as the experts say, he still did 
well enough to finish eleventh. 

On the second day came the demand¬ 
ing event—the most-important in the 
scoring—that the 70,000 spectators in the 
I Horse Park had waited eagerly to see: the 
! four-part endurance run over a course so 
I tough that many experts there called it 
I the most strenuous in the world. Among 
1 those watching was Britain’s Prince Phil- 
; ip. president of the International Eques¬ 
trian Federation and a fine rider himself; 

' he was, he said, glad he did not have to 
compete over the course. 

Before his ride. Davidson twice 
walked the course, studying every jump 
and figuring his strategy. At the starter’s 
signal, racing against an established time 
that in effect was “par” for the event, Da¬ 
vidson pushed Might Tango over a roll¬ 
ing 6,0()0-meter course, tackled an elev¬ 
en-obstacle steeplechase, then raced his 
mount 10,000 meters in the sweltering 90* 
heat. After a ten-minute break. Davidson 
rode Tango “cross-country” (a long, wind¬ 
ing trail) over 7,695 meters of fences, 
ponds and hedges—33 hurdles and all ter¬ 
ribly unforgiving of mistakes. As the day 
wore on, 26 out of 47 horses failed to com¬ 
plete the 17-mile event, and one died 

D avidson is admired by US. Team 
Coach Jack Le Goff for knowing 
"how to analyze wl\at’s going on in a 
horse's head He kno^s how much to ask 
from a horse " Davidson's approach to 
Tango through the ordeal was gentle, al¬ 
most fatherly "I didn't pressure him He 
was giving the most he had. 1 felt !ie wasn't 
sure he was going to make it. but he was 
going to try." At Jump 17. which led rid¬ 
ers into a shallow lake, Davidson let 
Tango trot through the water instead of 
urging him to canter That prevented his 
horse from stumbling on the bank, a mis¬ 
take made by other riders. 

Tango and Davidson finished first 
—but at a price. Stricken with heat ex¬ 
haustion, his sides heaving and running a 
temperature of 108°, Tango was packed 
with ice and given oxygen. Davids'jn was 
actually afraid his horse might die. He 
surviv^, but there was not enough time 
for rest. 

Incredibly, the program had one more 
day to go, an exhibition of stadium jump¬ 
ing over obstacles. The tired Might Tango 
lacked strength to clear all the fences; he 
knocked down two rails, and Davidson 
finished behind Ireland's John Watson. 
But Tango had done enough. When the 
judges tallied their scorecards. Davidson 
and his new mount were the winners, a 
showing that helped the U.S. team finish 
third behind Canada and West Germany 
Davidson got all the satisfaction he 
needed. 'The medal doesn’t mean any¬ 
thing, ” he said. "I’m so proud my horse 
performed so well. It’s what I do ail this 
for, to lake him that far along.” The 
next big jumping-off spot for Gold Med¬ 
alist XteYit^n; the 1980 Olympics in 
' V ■ i 




Behavior-- 

Analyz i ng Jewish Comics 

It sjust that it hurts less when you laugh 

A lthough Jews constitute only of the | . 

U.S. population, 80'^ of the nation’s 
professional comedians are Jewish. Why 
such domination of American humor? . \ 

New York City Psychologist Samuel Ja- , 

nus, who once did a yearlong stint as a 
stand-up comic, thinks that he has the an- V 
swer; Jewish humor is born of depression . \ 
and alienation from the general culture 
For Jewish comedians, he told the recent 
annual meeting of the American Psycho¬ 
logical Association, “comedy is a defense 
mechanism to ward off the aggression and „ , 
hostility of others " 

Janus has spent ten years and $20,000 i.- 

of his own money traveling around the \ 

country to interview top comedians and MmKMII 
give them psychological tests. So far. he 
has tested 76 Jewish humorists, including 
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Milton Berle. George Burns. David Bren¬ 
ner, Sid Caesar, David Steinberg and 
Mon .Sahl. Most, he says, were ambiv¬ 
alent about their Jewishness and com¬ 
pulsively turned to humor to ward off 
their private demons. As Joan Rivers 
told Janus. ““If 1 were marching to the 
ovens. I'd he telling jokes all the way.” 
What makes them funny, says Janus. 

IS their pain ' 

Many of the comedians had been in 
psychotherapy and almost all had major 
traumas in early childhood, fhe late To¬ 
ne Fields’ mother died when Totie was 
five. Art Buchwald’s mother died shortly 
after his birth. David Steinberg’s older 
brother died young, says Janus, “ and the 
family never stopped mourning.” In gen¬ 
eral. the psychologist believes, these co¬ 
medians had overprotective. constricting 
mothers and a drive to break out of the 
Jewish world and gain general accep¬ 
tance Says he: ““Only a few will talk about 
their Jewishness w ith any sense of pride. 
Alan King. Jack Carter and Don Rickies 
are rare exceptiems. But most of them talk 
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about their work for non-Jewish causes 
or what they did for the Cardinal. The 
one thing they live for is acceptance. They 
arc always working for it, always wor¬ 
rying and insecure—like Rodney Danger- 
field, they “don't get no respect.' There is 
never enough respect " 

Janus discovered a generation gap 
among the comedians Most who reached 
prominence before the 1950s grew up in 
large. Yiddish-speaking immigrant fam¬ 
ilies in Brooklyn or on Manhattan’s 
Lower East Side. About 80^'f came from 
kosher homes and 90'r later anglicized 
their names Younger comedians are bet¬ 
ter educated, have less contact with Jew¬ 
ish ritual and are more likely to break 
away from traditional Jewish humor to 
deliver social or political messages in their 
acts. Says Janus: "The older ones chatted 
their names and relieved their tensions 
with booze The younger ones lie about 
their age and dabble with pills and coke,” 
The angriest and most frustrated Jew¬ 
ish comedians, according to Janus, are the 
"Catskill comics ' who have never been 
able to break away from the Jewish re- 






















sort circuit and play to outside audienc¬ 
es. Says the psychologist: “There are 30 
to 40 of them you’ve never heard of, all 
making over $100,000 a year. They all 
say, ‘Don't mention me as a Catskill 
comic.’ ” 

Jewish comedians, he argues, are 
“overwhelmingly anxious" people who 
turn most of their humor on themselves. 
Though scif-deprecaiion is traditional in 
Jewish hunioi says Janus, it has a spe¬ 
cial function in America: it serves as 
“ritual exorcism” for conflicts shared 
with Jewish audiences, and it assures 
Gentile audiences that Jewish humor is 
not threatening. 

Abe Burrows once told Janus that the 
comedian must practice his comedy in 
order to avoid destroying himself, and the 
psychologist agrees that the comics are 
successfully using humor as a form of 
self-therapy. All told, Janus says, the co¬ 
medians are bright, sensitive and relative¬ 
ly stable. But. he adds, "they arc not happy 
guys." ■ 


Tactful 

Approach 

A new look at sociobiology 

E dward O Wilson is probably the most 
controversial entomologist of all time. 
Three years ago, the Harvard professor 
published a mammoth academic tome, 
Sociobiohgy: The New Synthesis, arguing 
that social behavior has a biological base. 
The first 26 chapters on organisms and 
lower animals attracted little attention, 
but the final, almost offhand chapter on 
humans touched off the furor. Wilson 
speculated that the sexual division of 
labor is genetically based, genes may 
exist for homosexuality and spite, and a 
“loose correlation” is likely between ge¬ 
netically determined traits and worldly 
success For his pains, Wilson was heck¬ 
led. picketed and denounced as a sexist 
and racist. 

Though some of Wilson's critics wild¬ 
ly distorted what he said, the professor 
was indeed ham-handed in applying the 
new sociobiological principles to humans 
Now he has attempted to repair the dam¬ 
age with a new book. On Human Nature. 
While Wilson is more diplomatic in dis¬ 
cussing the implications of sociobiology, 
he is adamant about his major point ail 
studies of mankind must start with biol¬ 
ogy, which shapes and limits human 
nature 

Still. Wilson's new discussion should 
mollify critics. On the subject of race, he 
says “evidence is strong that almost all dif¬ 
ferences between human societies are 
based on learning and social conditioning 
rather than heredity.” Yet he sees some 
dissimilarities, t-or instance, he points to 
studies of newborns showing that Chinese 
American infants are far more placid than 
Caucasian American infants, presumably 
because of genetic differences. 

Wilson finda a divergence in male 
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Soclobiolo^st Wilson ^Harva^_ 

Disobeying the censors and motivators. 

and female behavior that he believes is 
dictated by genes “In general.” he says 
“girls are predisposed to be more in¬ 
timately sociable and less physically ven¬ 
turesome." But he calls this “a modest 
genetic difference” that could be over¬ 
come by careful training. While reaf¬ 
firming his belief that homosexuality is 
also biologically based, Wilson sees “a 
strong possibility" that it evolved as an 
important element in early human so¬ 
ciety. His reasoning: by not breeding 
themselves, homosexuals allow more re¬ 
sources to be devoted to relatives, thus 
improving their chances of surviving and 
reproducing. 

Some of Wilson’s other views: 

► Humans seem to have a genetic pre¬ 
disposition toward learning some form of 
communal aggression. The way to con¬ 
trol It IS to “create a confusion of cross- 
binding loyalties ’ to various groups. 

► The incest taboo, the persistence of the 
nuclear family and the failure of slavery 
are all due to biological predispositions. 

► Religion appears to confer a biological 
advantage on believers by promoting the 
welfare of the group. Biology limits the 
ways in which religion can evolve, and 
those different pathways ' may not even 
be numerous." 

To Wilson, mankind’s greatest prob¬ 
lem IS that It is caught in the 20th cen¬ 
tury with a nature largely shaped by evo¬ 
lution to deal with ice-age problems. That 
nature, he says, "is a hodgepodge of spe¬ 
cial genetic adaptations to an environ¬ 
ment largely vanished.” How can humans 
cope? By discovering the programming 
built into the human brain and deciding 
which ‘censors and motivators” can and 
should be disobeyed. Only sociobiology. 
he concludes, can provide the “precise 
steering” toguide thc human race. ■ 


—Cinenia—- 

Camping in Styie 

DEATH ON THE NILE 
Directed by John Guillermin 
Screenplay by Anthony Shaffer 

D eath on the Nile is really very pleasant 
entertainment—professionally craft¬ 
ed by writer and director, wittily acted, 
most handsome in its photography, its pe¬ 
riod sets and costumes. These are all qual¬ 
ities not to be sneezed at in a time when 
both entertainment and professionalism 
in aid of amusement, that not very grand 
but very basic commodity, are in short 
supply at the movies. Perhaps it is be¬ 
cause the picture comes so close to being 
something more than ‘entertainment, 
comes close not to art but to something al¬ 
most as rare—the genuinely delightful 
—that one comes away from it uneasily, 
vaguely disappointed. 

The story, of course, is Agatha Chris¬ 
tie's: a closed-room, or rather a closed- 
ship murder mystery. The most signifi¬ 
cant victim is Linnet Ridgeway (Lois 
Chiles), an heiress taking a Nile cruise 
for her honeymoon As it develops, just , 
about everyone in first class has both mo¬ 
tive and opportunity to do her in Nat¬ 
urally, one does not imagine that Dame 
Agatha’s immortal detective, Hercule 
Poirot (Peter Ustinov), pulled any trig¬ 
gers, and one can only spare the odd sus¬ 
picious thought for Colonel Rice (David 
Niven), who assists him in his investiga- 
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Wlveii and Lawrtwy tango Into adsuftire 

Genuinely delightfitl, , v 








Peter Ustinov as Detective Hercule Poiro t ratiocinat ing un der the gaze of ^ Sphinx 

There is a briskness of pace and enough mild wit to hold one's atiention. 


tion Bui that leaves plenty of others: Bette 
Davis as a dowager with a taste for pearls 
of the sort the late-lamented sported; 
Maggie Smith as her nurse-companion; 
Mia Farrow as the jilted lover of Linnet's 
new husband, George Kennedy as her 
American lawyer, trying to hide his raids 
on her assets; Jack Warden as a doctor 
who feels Linnet has been slandering him; 
and Angela Lansbury, who is' about to 
lose a libel suit Linnet has brought against 
her There are also a mistreated maid and 
a handsome young Communist who have 
their class differences to settle with her 

They are, manifestly, a diverse, and 
therefore amiable set of cruise compan¬ 
ions. and unless one has read the book, 
it is impossible to break the case before 
Poirot does. The trouble with the thing 
is that though Shaffer (the author of 
Sleuth) can outline a highly stylized mur¬ 
der-mystery character, he seems to lack 
the energy to fill in the kind of details 
that can, in masterly hands, utterly charm 
and disarm There are possibilities, for 
example, in the bickering of Davis and 
Smith, but they peter out. There are prom¬ 
ising hints of giddiness in Farrow s love¬ 
lorn posturings, but they too get lost in 
the toils of the plotting, and nothing 
much comes of doctor, lawyer or Com¬ 
munist. Even Poirot's fastidiousness and 
egocontricily are not used to full comic 
effect. Shaffer electing to go for the easy, 
running gags that involve the traditional 
difficulties of the British with the French 
language and everyone's insistence on 
;onfusing Poirot's accent with his na¬ 
tionality—he's Belgian, as he has to keep 
reminding them all. 

Indeed, only Lansbury. taking mat¬ 
ters into her own hands, staggering, gri- 
inaciAg, sd'eeching, gets her Ml share of 
jtiven the richer muted sur¬ 


roundings, pci haps Guillcimin would 
have been wise to sit on her if he couldn't 
find a way to bring the rest of the cast up 
to her dolly level 

Still, the basic mystery is mysterious 
enough, the antique manners of this genre 
have an inherent campiness that's fun. 
and there is a briskness of pace and 
enough mild wit to hold one's attention 
By the end one is rather surprised at how 
high the pile of corpses is. which means 
that sufficient stylo was present to serve 
Its traditional function in the pu/vle mys¬ 
tery-distract us from the gore that of ne¬ 
cessity lie.s at the center of this form. 
Which IS a way of saying that they must 
have been doing .scimething right here 
Tot^ bad they couldn't have gone just a lit¬ 
tle bit further—from the entertaining to 
the entrancing. — KichanlSchkkel 

Somebodies 

BLOODBROTHLRS 
Directed by Robert Mulligan 
Screenplay by Walter Newman 

I n the heyday of Joan Crawford and Bar¬ 
bara Stanwyck. Hollywood beguiled au¬ 
diences with sentimental talesof working- 
class women who dreamed of escape to a 
better life. These days the genre lives on. 
but in a much revised form, Instead of 
women, the protagonists of these films are 
now men, young Italian studs who break 
out of ethnic urban ghetios to become 
Somebodies It's a formula that has al¬ 
ready produced a pair of smash movies. 
Rocky and Saturday Night Fever, as 
well as new stars to go with them. Blood- 
brothers is the latest entry in this 
sweepstakes, and it loo has a fresh young 
actor, Richard Gere, in the lead. If light¬ 


ning fails to strike a third time, it is not j 
that the formula is tired; it’s that Blood- 
brothers IS a mess 

Gere plays Stony Dc Ciko, a 1‘)-year- 
old who still lives with his suffocating par¬ 
ents in the antiseptic, concrete high-riscs 
of The Bronx. .Should Stony vontimie the i 
family tradition and become a coirsiruc- 
tion worker'.' Oi should he follow hi» de¬ 
sires and become a white-collar counselor 
to inlii m children ’ A simple dilemma, but 
Bloodbrotheis takes forever to resolve it. 
There is so much clutter in this movie 
that It IS often diflicull to find Stony 
amidst the undei brush 

S creenwriter Walter Newman, adapt¬ 
ing Richard Puce's tough novel has 
no use for rlramatic efficiency or synthe¬ 
sis Besides Stony's story, he tells in lav¬ 
ish detail the histiivmic talcs of the hero's 
psychotic mother (l.clia Goldoni), his 
anorectic kid brother I Michael Her- 
shewe), his sexually troubled dad (Tony 
Lo Bianco) and his defeated uncle (Paul 
Smvinoi Newman, like Price, wants to 
make a larger stviological ixiint about the 
breakdown of oldtime immigianl values 
111 chaotic modem America, but he over¬ 
states the case BliiodbroilH’rs has si.) much 
nan alive, niivsl of it inekidramatic, that 
eveiy scene Isccomes a climax, every 
speech a tragic monologue Each psycho¬ 
logical motive Is spelled oui. no events 
arc left to the aiiJience s imagination. As 
a lesult we remain outsule the characters 
and eventually start to queslum their au¬ 
thenticity The film's ending- true lo for¬ 
mula but false lo Puce's novel—destroys 
whatever credibility remains 

Robert Mulligan (Summer of ’42) can 
be a first-rate film maker, but his work 
here suffers fiom a bad miscalculation. 
Trying lor what apyiears lo be an expres- 
siomsiic style, he has directed the movie 
at a screeching pitch He matches the 
script's verbal and physical violence blow 
for blow with slam-bang editing and a 
|X>undmg musival scoic. he never gives 
the audience a chance to catch its breath 
What IS intended to be operatic comes 
out overblown and. at limes, overacted 
Goldoni’s Mom is so cra/ed she seems lo 
have stepped out of Evonivi // 

For ail the movie’s convulsums. si.ime 
fine acting dix;s peek ihrougb .Soi vmo has 
a rending morneni when he begs Stony's 
forgiveness for hoirois ci'nimittcd by his 
mad brother While loo voting to pass for 
Gere s falhei. 1 o Bianco creates d fright¬ 
ening portrait of a t'licc sotiled man who 
has lost his bearings Manlu. Henner. in 
the, I alia Shire Karen 1 ynn Gorney role. 
IS icfrcsliingly diievi as ihe only self- 
aware person on-sctccn 

.^s for Richard Gcrc. the jury is still 
out Here, more than in Day s of Heaven, 
he IS a ivtwerful sexual presence. His 
scenes w uh the film's child actors arc con¬ 
vincingly lender But bad habits plague 
him he affects iiX) many Brando pauses. 
IX‘ Niro stutienngs and Travolta grins. 
He may yet become a Somebixly in mov¬ 
ies. but not until he stops acting like ev¬ 
erybody else. — Frank Rich 
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A Guide to American Restaurant Menus 


B on appetii. consumers. Help is on the way. Thai inescap¬ 
able roadside institution. McDonald's, has been fined $5,000 
for mislabeling frozen orange juice as freshly squeezed, and for 
calling a concoction “maple syrup” that had nowhere near 
enough maple to stand up to the name. In addition to the folks 
at the Golden Arches. Baskin-Robbins, the International House 
of Pancakes and Hamburger Hamlets have all been foiled by a 
Los Angeles campaign to enforce honesty in eateries, it is now 
against the law, for example, to describe a nondairy product as 
“cream," or lower-grade beef as "prime." Like truth in adver¬ 
tising and truth in lending, truth in menus is catching on Chi¬ 
cago issues its own menu guidelines “ ‘Baked ham' should not 
have been boiled.” Councilwoman Carol Greitzer of New York 
City has introduced a bill of fair fare that would outlaw such mis¬ 
representations as describing an ordinary spud as an Idaho po¬ 
tato and an ordinary crustacean as a Maine lobster. 

Alas, even if Ms. Greitzer’s bill becomes law, it will be a 
while before the unwary diner-out is fully protected from Men- 
uese—a peculiar sub-branch of American English, rich in 
mouth-watering adjectives, that is designed both to entice and 
to obfuscate. In the interests of consumerism, TiMb herewith of¬ 
fers its own guide to some of the most common plats du jour 
found on U.S. restaurant menus—and what they really mean- 


MENU 


TRANSLATKW 


Iifue4zklici4i 


Famwr'a Choke. Farm- 
fresh eggs; creamery but¬ 
ter; hearty Colombian 
java; stacks of extra crisp 
toast with rasher of Ca¬ 
nadian bacon 


Ninety-two percent egg white, 7% whey 
with calcium and sodium caseinates, 
lecithin and vegetable mono- and di¬ 
glycerides, cellulose, xanthan gums, 
artificial colors, aluminum sulfate, 
ferric orthophosphate, zinc sulfate, 
calcium pantothenate: last night's re¬ 
heated coffee: slightly scorched day- 
old bread. I slice sandwich ham 


Waist Watcher's Selec- Five canned grapefruit .sections; I .slice 
tten. Low-calorie, citrus- day-old bread, toasted: '4 scoop cot- 
rich, jammed with vita- tage chee.se and maraschino cherry 
mins and colorful taste —refrigerated for 24 hours, causing 
thrills the top of the cheese to turn pink 

KhMes' SpeclaL Yump- Spoonful powdered orange drink add- 
tious eats for the young ed to glass of tap water, bow! of puff- 
and the young in heart milled com. sugar, corn syrup, mola.s- 
ses, salt, partially hydrogenated 
coconut oil, sodium ascorbate. BHA 
added to preserve product freshness 


jUiutcltetm 


Salisbury Steak 


amockitaCidtkurt 


Hamburger 

Hamburger 


OJC Corral Man-Handkr. Hamburger 
Finest ground sirloin fit 
to tame the wildest slap- 
happetite 


Deep Sea Sensation. With 
the briny tang of the At¬ 
lantic artfully combined 
with the aroma of the 
country garden 

The Burt RaynoMs Macho 
ClubSandwkh 


the Farrah Fawcett- 
Majors Ladyf higer 
Sandwich 


One can dark-meat tuna on lettuce 
leaf. 3 slices greenhouse tomato with 
all the harmful flavor removed, 1 on¬ 
ion cut in the shape of a ribbon, 1 rad¬ 
ish cut In the shape of a radish 

Processed turkey, processed ham, pro- 
ce.<tsed cheese, iceberg lettuce, cole slaw 
and mayonnaise. Toothpicks hold all 
this between 3 slices of white bread 
with cru.sts 

Processed turkey, processed ham. pro¬ 
cessed cheese, iceberg lettuce, cole slaw 
and mayonnaise. Toothpicks hold all 
this between 3 slices of white bread 
minus cru.sts 




The nsh You Eat Today 
Slept Last Night In Ches¬ 
apeake Bay 


The fish we say is fit for Caesar 
was stiff last night in the back of the 
freezer 


Surf 'n* Turf. A luscious Thawed scrod, microwaved rump 


combination of the best 
the sea and land have to 
offer 

steak 

Hearty De Luxe Chefs 

Hash 

Meat leftovers 

Chefs Provencal 
Bouillabaisse 

Fish leftovers 

Omelette Fines Herbet 

Two eggs, oregano 

Shepherd's Pie 

Hamburger, mashed potatoes, corn 
starch, 1 envelope onion dip, oregano 

Rock Cornish Game Hen 
WKh All the Trbnmin's 

One undernourished chicken, I can 
giblets, bread crumbs, oregano 

Our Fabulous Secret 
Ingredient 

Oregano 

IbeUenii 

Our Famous Vienna 

Mousse 

One envelope chocolate-flavored pud¬ 
ding beaten with clear gelatin 

Strawberry Shortcake 

Pound cake, pressure-can whipped 
cream. 2 spoons canned strawberries 

American Compote 

One can mixed fruit 

Continental Cempote 

One can mixedfivit, heated 

Dieter's Dellte 

One menu that\mils exaggeration, 
stays away from calorific prose and 
manages now and then to actually de-' 
scribe the comestibles in the kitten 


Leftovers 







Maurice Hines, CrvKory HIim* and Loimle McNeil stmt their stuff In £uMW 


Hot Feet, Vamps and Ragmatazz 

EUBiE! 

Music by Eubie Blake 


T he opening-night curtain call at Eu¬ 
bie.' would certainly have astonished 
the patrons of Miss Aggie's bawdyhousc 
in Baltimore, where James Hubert Blake 
played ragtime piano at the turn of the 
century. Thin as a blade, remarkably spry 
and mentally trigger-quick, t^-ibie con¬ 
founds his 95 years. At Broadway’s Am¬ 
bassador Theater he mounted the stage, 
accepted a single rose m tribute, engaged 
in amiable banter and joined cast and au¬ 
dience alike as they roared out their af¬ 
fection by paraphrasing his biggest hit: 
Tm just wild about Eubie " 

Had the score been published when 
it was originally composed, people might 
first have gone wild about Eubie in 1899 
when he wrote Charleston Ran. In that 
selfsame year Scott Joplin turned out Ma¬ 
ple Leaf Rag. Eubie had an unlikely back¬ 
ground for a composer. The son of ex¬ 
slaves, he had dropped out of school at 
15. He was the only one of eleven chil¬ 
dren to live to maturity. Ragtime was re¬ 
garded as indecent music; his mother 
never permitted him to play it in the 
house. Initially, Eubie toured (he vaude¬ 
ville circuit with Singer Noble Sissle In 
1921, with Sissle as lyricist, the pair scored 
a national breakthrough with Shuffle 
Along, the first Broadway musical ever to 
be produced, directed, composed and per- 
! formed solely by blacks. 

Through an interesting pirocess of his¬ 
torical change, Eubiet probably owes its 
existence to the current vogue for all¬ 
black musicals. Ironically, where a Shuf¬ 
fle Along, a Blackbirds of I9S0 or a Chpe- 
olaie Dandies (two other shows for which 
wjKMe the music) were intended for 
the cuffMit pcriduc- 


tion courts black playgoers. As a mea¬ 
sure of heightened self-esteem and pos¬ 
sibly amused self-parody, blacks are now 
willing to admit that they can be superb 
singers and dancers—something that was 
regarded as a condescending racial ste¬ 
reotype in the '60s 

They are certainly singing and danc¬ 
ing with gut-lusty abandon m Eubie! If 
the twelve members of the cast were sent 
to Washington, they could undoubtedly 
resolve the energy crisis in two hours. Yet 
as a musical revue without a narrative 
line or cohesive theme, Euhiel ranks as a 
mini-clone of Ain't Misbehavin'. That is 
not too difficult to understand, since F ats 
Waller's musical imagination was richer 
than Blake's in wit. satire and sophisti¬ 
cation. Eubie! is thoroughly entertaining 
and unerringly professional, but it bub¬ 
bles more often than it blazes. 

T he magnetic high spots of the show 
are provided by the brothers Gregory 
and Maurice Hines, whose feet are tap- 
dancing marvels of percussive precision. 
Lonnie McNeill brings an urbane ele¬ 
gance and a honeyed tongue to In Hon¬ 
eysuckle Time. Sex becomes a four-letter 
word when musky-voiced Lynnie God¬ 
frey smolders through such numbers as 
Daddy and Tm Craving for That Kind of 
Love. Looking like an iridescent flapper 
from the 'lOs. Ethel Beatty makes Mem¬ 
ories of You a heartbreak blues. Just about 
the entire cast puts si7.zling bawdy Eng¬ 
lish into If You 've Never Been Vamped 
by a Brownskin, You ‘ve Never Been 
Vamped at All. Miss Aggie apparently 
taught Eubie more than he could ever 
forget. — TJLKsdem 


THE INSPECTOR GENERAL 
by Nikolai Gogol 

B ureaucracy, corruption, greed, syco¬ 
phancy and fear lend themselves to 
comedy of universal scope, and that is why 
Gogol's The Inspector General written 143 
years ago. was born deathless. 

The mayor of a tiny provincial Rus¬ 
sian town, whose name, Anton Antono¬ 
vich Skvoznik-Dmukhanovsky, is almost 
larger than his constituency, has been 
tipped off that a government agent of high 
rank is coming, incognito, to inspect lo¬ 
cal fiscal affairs. Since the mayor (The¬ 
odore Bikel) and his appointed underlings 
are as crooked as counterfeit rubles, they 
are understandably panicky 

There is plenty to investigate. Early 
in the play, we learn that mental patients 
wander around the town's hospital on 
their own. reeking of vodka and filth. 
Charity cases arc left to die. The town 
cop IS a chronic alcoholic who terrorizes 
the populace The postmaster opens at) 
the mail and pockets the letters that 
amuse him. As for the mayor, he is an em¬ 
bezzler who never forgets a gtxxl bribe. 

As these ofi'icials live by deceit, they 
aie slaves of self-deception. I'rying to 
identify the incognito inspector, they set¬ 
tle on a newcomer at the local hotel who 
has overdrawn his credit and is foppish, 
imperious and curious. Actually. Ivan Al¬ 
exandrovich Khlestakov (Max Wright) is 
a petty clerk who has gone broke gam¬ 
bling. When the mayor approaches him, 
Khlestakov assumes that he is about to 
be thrown into jail. As the mutual mis¬ 
conceptions multiply, the fun flies like fur. 

Puzzled but pleased by his appointed 
role, the “inspector" bilks the town fa¬ 
thers out of all their ready cash, almost 
seduces the mayor's wife and daughter 
and promptly blows town. Like a dooms¬ 
day bell, the play ends with the im¬ 
minent arrival of the real inspector 
general. 

Gogol promised Pushkin, who gave 
him the idea for the plot, ihat his play 
would be "funnier than hell “ It is fair to 
assume that Gogol meant the stress to fall 
equally on the til's! and last words. Great¬ 
ly gifted though he is. Rumanian Direc¬ 
tor Liviu Ciulei has ignored the balance 
and projected (he wotk as knockabout 
fafee with an infusion of German impres¬ 
sionism The result is that the characters 
become animated puppets and imbecUic 
caricatures of venality They are robbed 
of the quality of vulnerable humanity that 
lies at the heart of the play, the play¬ 
wright's mitigating sympathy for people 
subject to the coercive pressures of social 
custom and national temperament that 
sometimes erode individual integrity. The 
cast ably executes what Ciulci obviously 
wants, butdid Gogol want it? — T.EJL 
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Hard Se ll f or Higher Learnins 

With enrollment and budgets down, colleges cater to the kids 


TAKE A CLASS 
YOU CAN GET 
YOUR TEETH 
INTO: 

TAKE AN ART HISTORY CLASS 




John ^ATSOH AND THt SHAAK (OMcoMAd m Art Hiaiory 1 t/i 


y^MOMUIIEIITt AND THtMtt- (No or«<«qui»<ta) A gonarai 

inirodwction to lha undanunding of art 
17A—MKTOny Of ANT. Tht flnit sacdon of ■ year long survay 
TMa quaflar covara Egypt. Qraace and Rome, and Early 
Chrtatian and Bytantina an A lEOCNDANT COUNM 
ATtICNt 

1t1 •^lAM.T ITAUAN NCNAMSANCt. Tha couraa mvaatrgalat 

lha art of ona of tha moat PrtiHant panoda of Waaiarn 


lEt—NOOCNN ANT II. Painting and Sculpiura in irom 

td4i to Ipl8 Covara tna panod m mudern art of moat 
ganarat iniaraat to must aludentt Raaiiam. tmpressionsrri. 
Post-impraastoniam. and Cubtam 

NELATtO COUNtC- 

D aaat ca lOA—ANClCNT MEAN EA$T. A stimulating traatmant of 
Jha hrstory. art. and arcnautogy and iiiaratufgjjtA—M^ni 


AdvartlMiiieirt In a coursas and curriculum guMa at the University of Calif omia—Riverside 


■Strumpets the advertisement. TAKE A 
CLASS YOU CAN GET YOUR TEETH INTO, 
heralds a notice listing courses in art his¬ 
tory. WANT TO LEARN RUSSIAN BUT 
THINK IT’S TOO HARD? wheedles a bold 
message. TRY RUSSIAN 10. 

A college literary prank? Come-ons 
by some undergraduate entrepreneur? 
Not at all. These ads, sponsored by Eng¬ 
lish, art, history and language depart¬ 
ments, appear in a courses and curriculum 
guide that circulates on the University of 
California’s Riverside campus. They sig¬ 
nal a serious trend. College teaching is a 
beleaguered profession these days. In 
many colleges, enrollment is down drasti 
caliy. Universities are in financial trouble. 
Any department’s funding is determined 
by the number of students taking its cours 
es, and unpopular departments are threat 
ened with reduced budgets, dismissal of 
untenured professors, a cut in office space. 
Professors, courses and even whole de¬ 
partments are fighting for their existence. 
At Riverside, where enrollment is down 
from 6,250 students in 1971 to 4,800, more 
than 40 teaching positions have been 
eliminated, most of them in the human 
ities. The anthropology depart 
ment, which can support only 
eight teachers, may lose its 
Ph.D. program if one more 
department member has to 
be laid off. Faced with such 
conditions plus increasing 
student demands for more 
career-oriented courses, uni¬ 
versities are turning to hard 
■ell tac^. What Harvard Sociol 


ogist David Riesman has described as 
“the war of all, against all. for student 
body count ” has flared on campuses all 
over the country. 

Most professors still confine them¬ 
selves to traditional, innocuous strategies 
—hosting early-fall beer parties, allowing 
students to shop around for courses be¬ 
fore committing themselves. But many 
choose a more direct pitch. Taking a cue 
from TV executives, the University of 
Montana's history department made a 
three-credit hit out of “Roots: American 
Genealogy and Immigration”—a success 
story they hope to duplicate with another 
madc-for-college spin-off: a three-credit 


course covering Nazi Germany. “We cap 


itaiized blatantly on Roots," confesses 


Montana History Chairman Dr. Harry 
Fritz. “Now we are trying to capitalize 


on the Holocaust TV show. 


Names matter, as advertisers have 


long known, and professors are getting the 


message that a renovated course title can 


mean more students. Columbia History 


Professor Stephen Koss once taught 


‘English History; 1760 to the Present. 


Now he presides over “The Political Cul 


II Is true tiurt you may fool all of ttia paopM aeim of 


thatima: youcanavanfooiaomaoftftapaiiiplaall of Via 
Vma; But poopia smo have takan PhUoaophy f am 



turn of Modem Britain,” and students 
flock to it in small whole numbers. At 
Southern Oregon State College, astrono¬ 
my is known as “Outer Space.” The Uni¬ 
versity of Montana has christened a 
course on Mexican history “Cow Chips 
and Revolution.” 

In the liberal arts, where students 
know that few jobs await them upon grad¬ 
uation, the loss of students to more “prac¬ 
tical” courses is greatest, and the con¬ 
sequent need to find new recruits is most 
urgent. For a professor, aggressive sales¬ 
manship is "just the beginning of what 
will be a very major development in the 
1980s.” predicts Clark Kerr, chairman 
of the Carnegie Council on Policy Stud¬ 
ies in Higher Education. “Teachers are 
only just beginning to reaftce that there 
is a tremendous pool of buying power 
among students for electives.” Of course 
there is nothing new in students eval¬ 
uating their professors. Harvard and Yale 
undergraduates have for years published 
devastatingly candid brochures designed 
to help freshmen choose courses. But the 
temptation to ingratiate themselves with 
students by offering “guts”—courses with 
a reputation for easy grades—or resort¬ 
ing to informal rap sessions becomes dif¬ 
ficult to resist when the alternative is 
empty classrooms. 

glfhe free market works very badly 

I in higher education,” sig^ Ries¬ 
man. Indeed, the new selling of higher ed¬ 
ucation in some ways bodes ill for edu¬ 
cation and academic integrity. 

There are some advantages, though. 
Under the threat of extinction, professors 
are now giving their lectures more zeal, 
as well as sell, than they did in the past. 
Many a full professor who left his under¬ 
graduates mostly to wan and preoccupied 
teaching assistants is back in the class¬ 
room going all out. If the crunch on col¬ 
leges could at last result in something like 
teach or perish,” instead of publish or 
perish, the uses of economic adversity 
might prove sweet indeed for American 


education. 


Lincoln M a come-en for phHosophy 




























OCI>;i iJKM Tw«r. 45, Franciscan mis- 
sionarv doctor whow practice embraced 
200,000 Brazilian villagers along.tbe Am¬ 
azon Rivers of injuries sustained in a mo¬ 
torcycle accident; in Columbus, Ohio. 
Tupp« first witnessed the misery of South 
America’s poor in 1960 as a U.S. Navy 
medic and soon dropped plans for a career 
in plastic surgery to join the priesthood. 
He first made his Amazonian rounds in a 
motorboat, but later ministered from a 5S- 
ton refurbished ferryboat named the £r- 
peran^ (Portuguese for Hope). 

MED. WiHlam S. Schfamm, 74, Polish-bom 
writer and a former Communist who 
turne«| into a staunch conservative durii^ 
the 1930s; of a heart attack; on Sept. I, in 
Salzburg. Immigrating to the U.S. before 
World War II. Schlamm served as an ed¬ 
itor of Fortune and assistant to Henry 
Luce in the 1940s, and in the 1950s helped 
create and edit National Review. Return¬ 
ing to Europe, he founded his own polit¬ 
ical magazine, Zeithlihne, in West Germa¬ 
ny in 1972. 

OED. Frederick K. Weyariiaeuser, 83, for¬ 
mer board chairman of Weyerhaeuser 
Co., and uncle of its current president. 
George, victim of a highly publicized kid¬ 
naping in 1935; in St. Paul. The Yale- 
educated grandson of the company's foun¬ 
der, Weyerhaeuser worked his college 
summers in sawmills and after graduation 
moved into lumber sales, becoming the 
firm's chairman in 1955. Mindful of the 
need to replant his forests, Weyerhaeuser 
once observed that there are ffw men 
“who are willing to plunk down $1 million 
every year on ventures that won’t pay off 
until the middle of the next century ." 

DIED. W. Randolph Burgess, 89, former 
Treasury Department Under Secretary 
and U.S. Ambassador to NATO during the 
Eisenhower Administration, of a heart at¬ 
tack; in Washington, D.C. Schooled as a 
statistician, Burgess worked as a banker in 
New York for more than 30 years, first at 
the Federal Reserve, then at National 
City (now Citibank), before joining the 
Treasury in 1953. As Under Secretary for 
Monetary Affairs, he favored tight money 
policies, a balanced national budget and 
the gold standard. He resigned in 1957 
when appointed NATO Ambassador, serv¬ 
ing until 1961. 

DED. £tlMne CMaon, 94, renowned medi¬ 
eval philosophy scholar (among his works; 
History of Cfirtstiai) Philosophy, in the 
Middle Ages) and oldest member of the 
French Acadbmy; in Cravant, France. 
Gilson, son of a ^ri* businesstnan, was a 
devout Roman Catholic who gained last¬ 
ing distinction in hjs f|eld for his writings 
on St. Thomas A^umait, Though he lec¬ 
tured at univeruties throughout France 
and the U.S.,;th4 ^tbonnd-train^ philos¬ 
opher.taught primarily jit .tt|i!ikBQfi)ifical 
Instittm cl MMjaeval.Stpflica in Tdronto. 


On a volume of 164,178.260 shares, 
the New York Stock Exchange Compos¬ 
ite closed at 57.37, down 1.44 for the week 
ending September 22, 1978. The Dow 
Jones 30 stock industrial average was 
862.44, down 16.11. Sundard & Poor's 500 
stock index was 101.84, down 2.28. 
Among significant N.Y.S.E. stocks: 
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Books 


Reflections in a Gilded Eye 

SOCIAL STANDING IN AMERICA; NEW DIMENSIONS OF CLASS 
by Richard P. Coleman and Lee Rainwater; Basic Books; 353 pages; $15.95 


W ithout mincing such words as geo¬ 
means, standard deviation and mag¬ 
nitude estimation, an American bases his 
SO—status quotient—mainly on money. 
Although the statement seems self- 
evident. it is the ingeniously established 
bottom line to Sociologists Richard Cole¬ 
man and Lee Rainwater's study of class 
in America, what their statistical Mr. 
Mim, the man-in-the-middle, likes to call 
his social standing. Yet the deeper one 
gets into the data and analysis of this 
book, the clearer it becomes that how 
Americans rank themselves is not a sub¬ 
ject cashed in too quickly 

One reason is that Mr. Mim is sensi¬ 
tive and a little ambivalent about his SQ. 
He knows with the intuitive self-con¬ 
sciousness of the upwardly mobile that oc¬ 
cupation, education, ethnic bacl^ound 
and the concepts of social identity and 
life-style also count. Of course money 
talks. Indeed it whistles, hums and croons 
through the tangled switchboard of class 
lines that bind the conflicting emotiora 
most Americans have about their place in 
an open, competitive society. What mon¬ 
ey says is "This way to the good life,” not 
good as in Plato, but good as in “a good 
house in a good neighborhood." Beyond 
that basic aspiration lies the ubiquitous 
advertised vision of modern living ever 
flowering at one’s fingertips. Mr. and Mrs. 
Mtaa’s dt^m house would recapitulate a 
catalogue of status hardware: a room-to- 
roof^tetercom, a "wet bar” in the "game 


room," an "in-ground” swimming pool 
and a "full” sprinkler system for the lawn, 
not merely a garden hose connected to one 
of those little spastic squirters. Ideally, all 
this should be found on “a couple of acres 
for privacy,” though the fact that Squire 
Mim may end up a landed janitor tethered 
by weekend maintenance seems to be self- 
censored from the dream. 

These and a two-car-garage load of 
other findings were rummaged up by 
Coleman and Rainwater in surveys of 900 
residents of Boston and Kansas City. The 
study, which cut across all economic and 
social lines, was conducted in 1971-72. 
The length of time it took to analyze, write 


and publish the conclusions is undoubt¬ 
edly due to the damnable complexity of 
the subject. This is evidenced in the book’s 
colliding metaphors The class structure 
in the United States is imagined either as 
a stepladder or as an escalator, a con¬ 
tinuum without rungs Ameripa’s ethnic 
ingredients are blended in the traditional 
melting pot or tossed in a salad bowl, “in 
which each clement remains distinct yet 
contributes to the flavor of the whole.” 

Most middle-level Americans divide 
that whole in three parts; the rich, the 
poor and "the rest of us.” Coleman and 
Rainwater prefer a seven-layer view. 
From the top: the old rich of aristocratic 
family name; the new rich, or success elite; 
the college-educated professional and 
managerial class; Middle Americans of 
comfortable living standard; Middle 
Americans just getting along; a lower class 
who are poor but working; and a non¬ 
working welfare class. 


Excerpt 

M Of course, there's class. Lode arotmd you. A man driving a Cadillac fools 
he can thumb his nose at me because I’m driving an old V. W.’ 

‘You know there’s class when you’re in a department store and a well- 
dressed lady gets treated better.’ 

‘Most people look down tm the poor like me because you have to live so shab¬ 
by and can’t help yourself.’ 

’I’m a carpenter and I won't fit with doctors and lawyers or in country club so¬ 
ciety. We have different interests and want to do difforent tyngs.' 

‘I would suppose social class means whne you went to schod and how for. ‘ 
Your intelligeoce. Where you live. The sort ot houM yoi live' in. YouT gshentl 
background, as for as clubs you belong to, your friends. To some degree the type 
of {n-ofession you’re m—4n foct, definitely rAar^ Where you send yaat ddldPsn.tp 
school. The hobbies you have. Skiioft for ehami^ is higher than Ute snowinp* 
bile. The clothes you wear... attof that ThessaWOfoi^tMtwIs; It ca&H tig.Mitt 
(just] money, because nobody ever kQows.diatabtWJl(iOlWsitnL - V', 

_ _ __ - .. > 
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As practitioners of a parascience. the 
authors are rightly humble about confus¬ 
ing their models with immutable truths. 
They may not have the lively journalistic 
bounce of an Alvin Toffler or the fluid 
drive of a Vance Packard, but Social 
Standing's scholarship adds some fasci¬ 
nating discriminations. For example, 
though money is the basic yardstick peo¬ 
ple use to rank themselves, income is only 
a component of status, not its cause. Ed¬ 
ucation is the prime means to higher in¬ 
come—which is then translated into high¬ 
er status. But schooling that does not lead 
to a high-paying job earns few points. And 
the status value of education seems to be 
slipping: if the authors are right, by the 
year 2000 a 1970 high school diploma will 
devalue 15% in prestige and a college de¬ 
gree drop 1 

Social position derived from money 
tends to decrease as one's income ap¬ 
proaches the higher brackets. Among 
Boston's Brahmins, what counts most is 
family history, civic activities and cultur¬ 
al connections In Kansas City's gilded 
Mission Hills section, it is country clubs 
and friends; the closer one can get to “the 
local and regional-legend rich”—Royals 
Owner Ewing Kauffman, Hallmark 
Cards Founder Joyce Hall and the bank¬ 
owning Kempers—the higher one’s 
esteem. 

B y piecing together hundreds of such 
slivers of class consciousness, Cole¬ 
man and Rainwater present a fractured 
mirror of how we see ourselves in the so¬ 
cial hierarchy. Their book glitters with 
oddments: the highest-status job is pres¬ 
ident of a billion-doilar corporation; the 
most envied use of money is for travel 
and expensive recreation; inherited mon¬ 
ey automatically earns a higher social 
standing regardless of class; college grad¬ 
uates who are not doing well (earning less 
than S20,000 a year) emphasize their de¬ 
grees when claiming status identification; 
to the proudest group belong those who 
got rich without much formal education; 
the welfare and poverty class distinguish¬ 
es between physically and morally clean 
and unclean; at all levels of society the 
most frequently mentioned cause of 
downward mobility is alcoholism; Amer¬ 
icans tend to place themselves in the high¬ 
est class they can defend on the basis of 
their material achievemenu. Concludes 
one suburbanite; “You can see someone 
in a Cadillac, and that only tells you what 
they're aspiring to. not what they arc.” 

Readers of Social Standing will rec¬ 
ognize that “what they are” is every 
American’s confusing little secret. What 
they aspire to is known by every suc¬ 
cessful merchant in the country. But ma¬ 
terialism as a measure of class has its 
hazards. In the upward rush, the market 
is continually flooded with knockoffs de¬ 
signed to create the illusion of status. 
The trick, as always, is to be able to dis- 
ti^uish the real article from lh« gen¬ 
uine imitation. — 





Young Novallat H««y Green 

Accident 

BLINDNESS 
by Henry Green 
Viking; 207pages; $8.95 

B lindness looks like the best first novel 
of the year, except that the year is 
1926, That was when the book appeared 
briefly in England and the JJ.S. before 
sinking from view. Its author was Henry 
Yorke, a wealthy young Oxford student 
who went on to write eight more novels 
under the pseudonym Henry Green. Al¬ 
though he never achieved widespread 
popularity before his death in 1973, Green 
did not labor in quite the obscurity that 
his circle of admirers claim; his novel lx>v- 
ing, published in the U.S. in 1949, flirted 
briefly with the bestseller list. But even 
his most dedicated fans have had trouble 
seeing Blindness, which has remained 
generally unavailable for 52 years. 

Its reissue now proves that publishing 
has not yet succumbed to agents, pack¬ 
agers and the merchants of subsidiary 
rights. Viking may not make a dime 
from the book, but there are accomplish¬ 
ments that outstrip profits; the accessible 
store of superb novels has been increased 
by one. 

First novels are customarily praised 
for showing promise. Green’s fulfilled it. 
Blindness opens with the diary of John 
Haye, 16. a student at a typically repres¬ 
sive English public school. The lad shows 
himself to be a callow but somehow en¬ 
dearing little twit, alternately gushing 
over books he likes and playing the world- 
weary aesthete. Asked to submit a story 
to a school magazine, Haye notes archly 
that “there is a sense of degradation at¬ 
tached to appearing in print.” The young 
dandy likes to appear cold and aloof; ‘Tt 
sounds an awful thing to write, but I 
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This Is exceptional and even more so if you look at the odds. 
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The "JACKPOTS OF THE WEEK" have been increased 
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COMES IN - reason enough to 
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Don't worry if you forget to check the 
lists of winning numbers you'll be 
receiving Why? .. because you con 
be tore that we ore looking otter 
your Interesti when chocking oil 
ticket numbers tor winners. We 
inform prize winners immediately and 
In strictest confidence. All prize 
money wilt be fully paid in cash, 
free of German taxes and in any 
currency you name. 
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DO YOURSELF A FAVOUR: 
STAKE NOW - REAP UTERI 

Here's how the prizes indrease 
in each successive class: 
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dom meet anyone who interests me more 
than myself: my own fault. I suppose." 

Life clearly has a lesson in store for 
Haye; but when it comes, it is particu¬ 
larly senseless and cruel A boy idly 
throws a rock at a train; a window smash¬ 
es and Haye, sitting behind it, is blinded. 
Home is a comfortable estate briskly run 
by his Scottisii stepmother and filled with 
attentive servants. Caged in darkness, the 
young master writhes between despair 
and bitterness, thinking that the best 
those around him can do involves simply 
“nursing him back to a state of health suf¬ 
ficient for him to be left to their all-en¬ 
folding embrace of fatuity ." 

With his hero’s accident. Green trans¬ 
forms the novel from a typical schoolboy 
memoir into a remarkably mature med¬ 
itation on losses and gains. He slips eas¬ 
ily into the minds and emotions of char¬ 
acters around Haye: the boy's stepmother, 
an old nanny, the sad. slightly vulgar 
daughter of an unfrocked clergyman. All, 
in varying ways, must struggle to cope 
with the presence of a person to whom 
the intolerable has happened He too must 
struggle to grow into his tragedy. 

Green’s language is so plain, his as¬ 
sumed identities so convincing, that splen¬ 
did effects roll by almost unnoticed. A 
rabbit comes into view, "trembling at be¬ 
ing alive." A girl looks at a sunset: "The 
sky was enjoying herself after the bore¬ 
dom of being blue all day " Slowly, al¬ 
most imperceptibly, the images in Haye's 
mind shift from sight to sound- “Voices 
had become his great interest, voices that 
surrounded him. that came and went, that 
slipped from tone to tone, that hid to give 
away in hiding." 

That Green finished this novel at age 
21 is remarkable. His sympathies and un¬ 
derstanding already seem to have been 
ageless. Read now, so many years later. 
Blindness still appears totally fresh, ut¬ 
terly modern. It could have t«en written 
yesterday, provided there were a Henry 
Green around to write it. — Paul Gray 

New York 
Superman 


CITIZEN PAUL 
by Ralph Schoensiein 
Farrar, Straus & Giroux; 

156 pages; $8.95 

N ewspapermen are usually too worn 
and worried to be credible as heroes, 
even to their own very young children. 
But to Ralph Schoenstein, his father was 
the New 'V'ork version of Superman: “Not 
a mild-mannered reporter who put on a 
cape in a telephone booth, but a com¬ 
manding editor who could use a telephone 
booth to get tickets to any sold-out Broad¬ 
way show.” Father Paul was city editor 
of HeafSt’s New York Joumal-American, 
the U,S.’8 biggest evening paper through 
the ’40s and ’SOs. He had muscular clout 


as well; his arms were those of “a well- 
manicured ape." It was intoxicating to 
hear friends inquire: “Ralphie, whaddaya 
think would happen if your father ever 
hit anybody with all his might?” 

This affectionate memoir evokes a gi¬ 
ant of great animal magnetism, who could 
charm a barroom full of journalists or a 
playground full of children. But when 
Schoenstein Sr. sensed ii\justice, he could 
become a horse of a different choler. Once, 
Ralph recalls, he and a buddy were giv¬ 
en a summons for playing ball in Riv¬ 
erside Park. His father happened along, 
tore the ticket into bits, and growled at 
the cop: "For Crissake. why don’t you go 
after [Gangster Lucky] Luciano and leave 
a bunch of kids alone!’’ The policeman 
crept away. 

Paul Schoenstein's stock with his 
young son rose even higher when, during 
World War II. he was kept under sur¬ 
veillance by a couple of FBI men (the Jour- 
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Paul a nd Ra l ph Schoenste i n at ringside _ 

Dad could be a horse of a different choler. 

nal-American had discovered that a Ger¬ 
man spy was living in the Taft Hotel, and 
the bureau wondered where the informa¬ 
tion had come from). “Just wait’ll I tell 
those bastards at school,” said Ralph, who 
had been heckled because his father, be¬ 
ing a Hearstman, was held responsible for 
starting the Spanish-American War. The 
bastards were more impressed by Paul’s 
Pulitzer Prize. 

The award was the result of a Hearst 
stunt. A young New York girl was dying 
of a fierce disease and had “seven hours 
to live” (this uncanny precision—seven 
hours, not six or eight—was quintessential 
Hearst journalism). Penicillin would save 
her, but the Army held the existing sup¬ 
ply of the wonder drug. Paul phoned the 
Surgeon General, talked him into releas¬ 
ing the antibiotic, and had it rushed to 
the hospital in a Joumal-American radio 
car. He beat death by three hours, and 
the Times by a good deal more. 

By the time Son Ralph became a pub¬ 
lished humorist (My Years in the White 


House Dt^house; Yes. My Darling Daugh¬ 
ters), the Joumal-American had wrapped 
its last fish. The son had become more 
prominent than his father, and the hail- 
fellows in Toots Shor’s who used to fawn 
on Paul could hardly remember his name, 
much less his deeds. But Ralph never for¬ 
got. Editor Schoenstein died in 1974; it 
was probably his only instance of faulty 
timing. For Writer Schoenstein has pro¬ 
duced a filial, funny book that Superman 
would have loved—and that anyone 
might admire. — Mm Show 
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Letters 


Iran in Turmoil 


To the Editors: 

The latest opposititSn of the Dark 
Ages-style Muslim mullahs to the Shah’s 
government (Sept. 18] comes as no sur¬ 
prise to those of us interested in progress 
and in seeing Iran enter the 20th cen¬ 
tury. The mullahs’ theocratic demand to 
watchdog parliament in the name of de¬ 
mocracy is a mockery of the right to free¬ 
dom. The mullahs ought to be reminded 
that their "overseeing” the parliament is 
just as repugnant as the ban on the free¬ 
dom of the press, for which they criticize 
the Shah’s regime. The separation of 
church and state is essential to democ¬ 
racy and freedom, and its realization is 
long overdue in Iran. 

Jan Zamir 
Mount Prospect, III. 



The Shah of Iran 


Since World War 11, the U.S. has sup¬ 
ported the worst dictatorships in the world 
under the pretext of fighting Communism. 
Yet this policy has always pushed these 
countries into the arms of Communist na¬ 
tions. Iran is no different from China, 
Cuba or Viet Nam. Because religious peo¬ 
ple cannot be called Communists, the pieo- 
ple of Iran are now being suppressed 
under the guise of modernization. Imag¬ 
ine where the Iranians could seek help if 
America does not assist them. 


nography and homosexual rights social 
reforms and modernization, I would say 
no to such progress. 

Akbar M. Ali 
Irving. Texas 


Nicaragua’s Plight 

Your report about Nicaragua’s situ¬ 
ation [Sept. 111 describes the heroic fight 
of a people on their way to freedom. Call 
them Sandinistas or retels, all are heroes 
working to make their country free, not 
a family farm any more. 

Humberto Moya Mdrux 
Alajuela. Costa Rica 

Somoza’s dictatorship defies our phi¬ 
losophy of human rights, but the first prin¬ 
ciple of our foreign policy must be the 
security of the U.S. If we jeopardize our 
own security by permitting Communist 
bases around us. no freedom and no hu¬ 
man rights will be safe in any country. 

Aldo Cammarota 
Los Angeles 


Satin Shorts ks. Fatigues 

Arriving in San Francisco after hav¬ 
ing spent the past two years on an iso¬ 
lated Army post, I was unaware of the 
social status running ISept. Ill had at¬ 
tained. This innocence led to alienation 
when I declined all invitations to “go run 
in the park." Not only did 1 lack satin 
shorts and expensive sneakers, 1 did not 
speak jog-ese. Here I’ve been, dressed in 
fatigues and combat boots, double-timing 
in platoon formation without realizing the 
social significance of my actions. 

It is enlightening to know that the 
Army has required such transcendental 
activity for soldiers. 

(Sgt.) Gloria F Nickerson 
USA. 

Novato, Calif. 

That runners often ramble on about 
the benefits of their sport is testimony to 
a very sad fact of contemporary life: the 
experience of well-being and physical vi¬ 
tality is a rarity in our culture. 

Will Johnson 
Mill Valley, Calif. 


Jeffrey E. Koziol 
Lombard, III. 

Once a^in the Carter Administration 
finds itself in a moral dilemma: Do we tol¬ 
erate the Shah’s fascist savagery as long 
as he satisfies our anti-Communist needs? 

Dan Searby 
Bethesda, Md. 

There is an ever present belief in the 
Western world that Islam is contrary to 
modernization and progress. The current 
development and ihodemization in many 
oil-rich Islamic naticms prove that prog¬ 
ress and Islam can go together. If you call 
legalization of gambling, striptease, por¬ 


I want to send my thanks to Frank 
Trippett for finally pricking the Achilles’ 
heel of the righteous runners. The only 
thing worse than an evangelical runner 
is a reformed smoker. 

Jack Krentzlin 
Titusville. Fla. 


A Sinking Ship 

It is naive to assume that U.S. cor¬ 
porations are desegregating their South 
African operations [Sept. 18] out of con¬ 
cern for the welfare of their nonwhite 
workers. If this were the case, we would 
have seen Sullivan codes decades ago. The 
real reason is that American executives 


recognize apartheid as the sinking ship it 
is and seek to put just enough distance be¬ 
tween themselves and the South African 
government to avoid going under with it. 

Loren Davidson 
Chicago 

The U.S. companies in South Africa 
present a continuous driving force in the 
fight against apartheid. They give blacks 
a fair chance in a country where fair 
chances have been rare. 

John Goff 
Tiburon, Calif. 

The employee of Ford’s assembly line 
at Port Elizabeth in your photograph is at¬ 
tired in protective equipment for the job 
he is performing: grinding, not welding, 
as indicated in the caption. 

Alvin E. Church 
Long Beach, Calif. 


bivestimnt In Tennis 

What is so troubled about a game, ten¬ 
nis [Sept. 11], that commands such a fine 
audience, attracts so much youth? If tech¬ 
nique, physical and mental fitness and tal¬ 
ent are means toward large financial re¬ 
wards, it is only a credit to the game that 
lures thousands away from harmful pas¬ 
times and overall boredom. I only wish 
there were more Flushing Meadows, be¬ 
cause in today’s world 1 cannot think of 
a nobler financial investment 

Emmanuel L Vafiadis 
London 

If a tennis player is fined S6,000 for 
“not using his bwt efforts,” his high earn¬ 
ings must then be shown in their proper 
perspective. 

Stacie Hartnett 
Bradenton, Fla. 


The Plague 

In your review of Barbara Tuchman’s 
book A Distant Mirror [Sept. 181. you 
mention that it was widely believed at the 
time that the bubonic plague of the 14th 
century was caused by poison put into the 
wells by Jews. ® 

In his book. Magic, Myth and Med¬ 
icine. Dr. Donald Atkinson describes how 
Balavignus, a Jewish doctor in the Stras¬ 
bourg area, “following the sanitary laws 
set down by Leviticus . had all refuse 
burned. Naturally the rats left the ghet¬ 
tos and gravitated to Gentile quarters in 
search of food. The Jews consequently suf¬ 
fered less from the disease than did their 
Christian neighbors ... This was so no¬ 
ticeable that the Jews at once fell under 
suspicion." So the Christians murdered 
nearly all of the Jewish population. 

Mary Beilten 
Chicago 
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why lips move. 


It is not without reason that 
„deaf so often means 
„dumb” as well. How can 
a deaf child learn to speak 
words he never hears? 

For those not totally deaf, 
electronics holds out hope. 
Special hearing aids bring 
sound into their silent 
worlds. Then they can learn 
to speak - and often join a 
normal class. Electronics is 
now an accepted part of 
education. Language 
laboratories are a familiar 
example. Video-cassette 
recorders and closed-circuit 
TV make teaching more • 
vivid and memorable; 
enabling,for instance, 
hundreds of students to see 
as clearly as if each were at 
the demonstrator’s elbow. 
Some modern teaching and 
training methods would 
hardly be feasible without 
such aids. 

PHILIPS 




Philip&Woridng 
on education. 
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THE WEERLY NEWSMAGAZINE 


A Letter from the Publisher 

T he starkly empty red shoes on the cover of this week’s Time 
were those of Pope John Paul 1, who died so suddenly last 
week and brought crisis once again to the Roman Catholic 
Church. Our cover story is Time’s 15th on the papacy, a series 
that began on June 16,1924, with Pope Pius XI. 

Covering religion in depth 
has been a special charge of 
Time since the magazine began 
in 1923 and Co-Founder Henry 
Luce wrote that religious cur- 
rent% were “more important per¬ 
haps than Farm Blocs or youth¬ 
ful novelists, land] are lost sight 
of by the reader of the daily 
press. Time will at least make 
an attempt to follow them.” 

Five Popes have reigned Phis Xi (1924) 
since Time was started, and each 
of them has appeared at least twice on the magazine's cover 
Each story discussed the church as well as the man, chron¬ 
icling emerging theology and internal discord as well as papal 
deeds. We always tried, however, to find the detail or anecdote 
that would humanize each Bishop of Rome for our readers 
Thus we reported that Pope Pius XT, a scholar, took special de¬ 
light in mechanical contraptions and gladly accepted the gift 
of a dictating machine from Thomas Edison. The ascetic Pope 


Pius XII allowed a pet goldfinch, named Gretel, to perch on 
his arm each morning as he shaved. And on busy days in his of¬ 
fice, the formal Pope Paul VI often ddfed his cassock and 
worked in shirtsleeves. 

The reign of Pope John XXIIl perhaps best reflects Time’s 
commitment to report with equal journalistic curiosity on both 
the man and his church. Appearing on our cover (bur times dur¬ 
ing his five-year reign, John’s humble character and bold deeds 

demanded intensive coverage. 
By convening the Second Vat¬ 
ican Council, as the 1963 Man 
of the Year cover explained, 
John "created history in a dif¬ 
ferent dimensitHi than that of the 
most dramatic headline of the 
year,” which was the Cuban mis¬ 
sile crisis. 

The death of John Paul last 
week, after only 33 days as Pope, 
left the world stunned, and 
prompted Time’s third cover 
story on the papacy and the Roman Catholic Church in two 
months. Whoever is elected as John Paul’s successor, and wher¬ 
ever he leads his church. Time will report on the man and lus 
achievements with the vigor that Henry Luce, half a century 
ago, felt they deserved. 
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John XXm (1963) Paul VI (196S) 
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Coven The b. Us of 
Rome sadden the 
hearts of the world as 
John Paul I dies, and 
a shocked church pre¬ 
pares to mourn him, 
bury him and choose 
his successor only 33 
days after electing 
him Pope. See 
Reliqion 



21 

IMtod States: Jimmy 
Carter gets a natural 
gas bill through the 
Senate. ► The U S. 
and the Soviet Union 
inch closer to a new 
SALT agreement. ^ A 
mobster denies know¬ 
ing of plans to assas¬ 
sinate President John 
F. Kennedy. 


Coven Photographs by Enrico Ferorelli. 
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AirCraaii: A private 
plane collides with an 
airliner over San Die¬ 
go, causing the na¬ 
tion's worst air disas¬ 
ter and posing an 
urgent question: What 
can be done to avoid 
more accidents as 
traffic booms? See 
United STATES. 
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Economy A Bualnoss: 

Rail strike ends after 
four chaotic days. 

► The International 
Monetary Fund and 
the World Bank greet 
3,S00 top bankers in 
Washington. ► White 
House unveils a plan 
to boost U.S. exports 
and cut trade deficit. 



44 

Show Buaineas: At 

73, Henry Fonda is so 
blessed by youth he 
must work hard at act¬ 
ing his age in First 
Monday In October, 
opening this week on 
Broadway, but he can¬ 
not hide the stripling 
in his eyes or his lu¬ 
minous integrity. 
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Books: Fairy tales are 
the first erotic dreams 
of children Faeries 
unveils (he spriggans, 
goblins and lissome 
nymphets with inno¬ 
cent bodies and sensu- 
a I eyes who populate 
this world of moon¬ 
light mist that few but 
the innocent can see. 
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MIDDLE EAST 


Clearing the Way for Peace 


The Camp David agreements pass one hurdle, but problems lie ahead 


I t was a moment of triumph for Pre¬ 
mier Menachem Begin, but the strug¬ 
gle had clearly taken some toil of the 
doughty old Zionist warrior. At 3:33 
a.m. last Thursday Knesset Speaker .Yi¬ 
tzhak Shamir announced the results of a 
roll call vote on a resolution approving 
the Camp David peace accords: 84 yes, 
19 no, 17 abstentions. His tie uncharac¬ 
teristically askew, a jubilant but obviously 
exhausted Begin embraced Deputy Pre¬ 
mier Yigael Yadin and two of his key 
aides, Eorei^ Minister Moshe Dayan and 
Defense Minister £zer Weizman. Next 
day Begin—who has a history of heart 
trouble—was taken to a Jerusalem hos¬ 
pital; doctors reported that he was mere¬ 
ly suffering from fatigue. 

"This is a historic turning point,” Be¬ 
gin had said during the intense 17-hour 
debate that preceded the vote. Indeed, a 
collective si^ of relief went up in Cairo 
and Washington when results of the bal¬ 
loting were known. Of course, obstacles 
remain, and key problems are unsolved, 
but the Jerusalem decision cleared the 
way for the start of Egyptian-Israeli ne¬ 
gotiations that may well lead to a peace 
treaty between these neighboring enemies 
by Christmas. 

Even as the Knesset started its de¬ 
liberations. direct communications be¬ 
tween Jerusajem and Cairo were quietly 


restored; they had been cut off last July 
by Egyptian President Anwar Sadat be¬ 
cause of his frustration over the then dead¬ 
locked peace discussions. This week, at 
the end of the two-day Jewish New Year 
celebrations, Israeli negotiators will fly to 
Cairo to discuss where, when and how 
the negotiations will be carried out. The 
Egyptians want to hold them at Ismailia, 
the Suez Canal town where Begin paid a 
call on Sadat last December, following Sa¬ 
dat's historic trip to Jerusalem. But the Is¬ 
raelis will insist that some of the discus¬ 
sions be held in Beersheba, capital of the 
Negev, 

While the main outlines of an Egyp- 
tian-Israeli treaty were determined at 
Camp £>avid. misunderstandings over the 
line print of the accord could still lead 
to snags and delays. There could be dis¬ 
putes about the precise lines of the ini¬ 
tial Israeli military withdrawal in the 
Sinai or the exact nature of the “normal 
relations" that both sides have promised 
to start up after the treaty is signed. Be¬ 
yond that there is the question of how 
the Israeli settlements in the Sinai will 
be dismantled—a potentially explosive 
domestic issue for ^gin’s government 
(see hoxl It has been taken for granted 
that United Nations forces will become 
available to monitor the new agreement, 
but that issue has yet Id beriiscuSsi^ l^iy, 


the Security Council, where the Soviet 
Union has a veto. 

Another problem is the continuing 
lack of support for Sadat in the Arab 
world. Syrian President Hafez Assad, who 
was host to a Damascus summit of rad¬ 
ical Arab states that raised $1 billion to 
overthrow Sadat, was on a tour of the 
Middle East last week, urging the re¬ 
jection of the Camp David agreements. 
Assad’s hostility was predictable. More 
worrisome to the Egyptian President was 
the fact that his moderate allies, par¬ 
ticularly the Saudi Arabian royal fam¬ 
ily, had so far said little or nothing in 
his favor. Sadat last week sent his clos¬ 
est confidant. Deputy Prime Minister 
Hassan Tuhamy, to Geneva to call on 
King Khalid; the Saudi monarch was 
resting there on a flight from Kiyadh to 
Cleveland, where he was to under^ heart 
surgery. Tuhamy reported back to Cairo 
with the ambiguous message that Kha¬ 
lid was “satisfied with our clarifications." 




T he U.S. will play a key role in the 
negotiattons. Last week, Washing¬ 
ton’s roving Middle East ambas¬ 
sador, Alfred Atherton, arrived in 
Israel after a tour oPArab capitals. There 
he announced his intention to discuss 
some of the unresolved quesridnl 
the;.ib^;.of« the' 
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tinians who live under Israeli occupation. 

One of the main goals of U S. policy 
at this stage is to lure Jordan's reluctant 
King Hussein, the Saudis, and possibly 
even Assad into ihe peace process, Ever 
wary about deciding in haste. Hussein has 
asked Washington for a long list of clar¬ 
ifications about the Camp David agree¬ 
ments as they apply to the West Bank. 
The State J apartment is busy complying, 
even though one high U.S. official impa¬ 
tiently obscivcd that the King was being 
"a bit precious " Syria's participation in 
any talks with Israel seems remote, but 
Congress provided a bit of bait by ap¬ 
proving $90 million in foreign aid for Da¬ 
mascus if President Carter attests that the 
aid would help the peace process. Israel 
also contributed something. From Jeru¬ 


salem came a calculated leak that Dayan 
had told his aides that "neither the Sinai 
nor the Golan Heights is part of our 
homeland." 

In Jerusalem, the Knesset’s agony 
over whether or not to accept the accords 
was shared by the country at large. Most 
Israelis believe that they must retain a 
presence in the occupied territories as se¬ 
curity against future Arab attacks. Re¬ 
ligious Jews, moreover, consider much of 
this land as their God-ordained birthright. 
Begin shares the religious Zionist view 
that occupied territories where Jews lived 
in biblical times are rightfully part of Er- 
eu yIsrael In fact, he almost torpedoed 
the Camp David talks on that issue. 

One of the lingering complications 
from the Maryland .summit was an un¬ 
resolved dispute between Carter and 
Bpgin about Israeli settlements on the 
West Bonk. Washington insisted that the 


Premier had promised there would be 
no new settlements for five years—the 
transitional period during which Pales¬ 
tinians will begin to eryoy a period of lim¬ 
ited self-rule. Begin, however, insisted 
that he had pledged to maintain the mor¬ 
atorium on the settlements for only three 
months. In tacit agreement that it was 
far better to get on with the peace pro¬ 
cess. neither Washington nor Jerusalem 
last week tried to trumpet the differ¬ 
ences in viewpoint. 

In an emotional. 47-minute speech 
that closed the Knesset debate, Begin 
painfully sought to explain why he, an 
advocate of settlements in Judea and 
Samaria, was prepared to surrender oth¬ 
er such communities in the Sinai. "The 
settlements arc dear to me," Begin plead¬ 


ed. ‘Everybody knows that I love every 
settler " He had done everything he 
could at Camp David to hold onto the 
sites in the Sinai ‘We tried to convince 
Sadat on the matter of the settlements, 
but without success.” In the end it be¬ 
came a decision of statesmanship, of striv¬ 
ing for what was best for Israel: "As 
Premier. I have to think that a peace 
agreement is possible. This is the price 
of peace with Egypt. I have no choice, I 
must decide.” 

So e.xplosive was the issue politically 
that Begin initially intended to split the 
resolution into two parts—one dealing 
with the overall framework of the peace 
accords, the other with Israeli withdrawal 
from the Sinai (including the settlements). 
Since Begin had announced that all Knes¬ 
set members would have a free vote on 
the issue, that led to the risk that they 
would approve the first item and vote 


down the other. The Premier chgi^ed his 
mind, however, after reading criticism on 
his way home from the U.S. that sepa¬ 
rating the issues was a cowardly scheme 
to avoid responsibility. At its regular Sun¬ 
day meeting, the Cabinet voted to pre¬ 
sent a single, 48-word (in Hebrew) res¬ 
olution to the Knesset. As the debate 
opened, Begin used all the considerable 
parliamentary skills he had learned in 30 
years in the Knesset. He threatened at 
one point to "report to the President” un¬ 
less he got more supporters from his own 
Likud bloc than from Labor; reporting to 
the President is an Israeli euphemism for 
resigning. Over tea and rolls in the Knes¬ 
set dining room. Begin persuaded four 
white-bearded rabbis from the Orthodox 
Agudat Israel Party to ignore their re¬ 
ligious feelings about the Sinai and vote 
his way for peace When National Re¬ 
ligious Party Member Yehuda Ben-Meir 
tried to explain his on-the-one-hand, on- 
the-other-hand reasons for abstaining. 
Begin cut him down with a withering ad 
hominem attack. Sarcastically describing 
Ben-Meir as “a real Demosthenes.” Be¬ 
gin asked: “What’s the purpose of this ab¬ 
stention, Mr Ben-Meir'? You want Begin. 
Wei/man and Dayan to do the dirty work 
to get rid of the settlements while all those 
who abstained can say ‘I didn't lend my 
support to this’ 

T he issue ceased to be m serious 
doubt when Opposition Leader 
Shimon Peres indicated that his 
Labor Party, which in.fact had no 
other realistic option, would support the 
Premier. Significantly, most of the nays 
and abstentions came from conservatives 
in Begin’s Likud coalition, who refused 
to surrender the Sinai for religious and se¬ 
curity reasons In Begin's own Herut 
Party, for example, nine of the 21 Knes¬ 
set members defected. The National Re¬ 
ligious Party, a necessary ally of the Likud 
coalition, cast seven of its twelve votes 
against Begin 

The split could cau.se Begin trouble 
at home, although the Premier now has 
strong support from Israelis, 82% of 
whom, according to one poll, “absolutely 
believe” that peace with Egypt will occur 
within a year. Apart from a small num¬ 
ber of dissidents who oppose any deal¬ 
ings with Israel, Sadat also has popular 
backing at home. Even conservative Mus¬ 
lims. reported Time Cairo Bureau Chief 
Wilton Wynn, consider that "it is right 
to have peace with peirple of the book,” 
as Jews and Christians are also consid¬ 
ered by Islamic scholars. Cairo’s strate¬ 
gy, as a result, will be to proceed uni¬ 
laterally with peace talks, which are likely 
to end up in the U.S. as a neutral site. 
Sadat could then present felloW Arabs 
with a fait accompli. An Egyptian dip¬ 
lomat told Wynn last week: “Once the Is¬ 
raelis begin withdrawing and handing 
over land to us, we simply will ask the 
other Arabs a qiwstion: ‘Do you want us 
togiyeSinai back to t|ie Israelis?’” , • ■; § 



Premier Menaclieffl Begin alone bi the Knesset atter vote approvbq; the action at Camp DavM 


A collective sigh of relief went up in Cairo and Washington when the balloting was over. 
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Nyerere’s Appeal for Help _ 

The U.S. and Britain must try to halt the Rhodesian slaughter 

c will win in Rhodesia. But you support that regime Put your weight be- 
wWcan help us shorten the war.” hind liberation.” Without such a peace 
With those words, Tan 2 ania‘s President initiative, Nyerere warned, Rhodesia 
Julius Nyerere urged the U.S. and Brit- could be headed for an Angola-style civil 
ain to renew and strengthen their efforts war between rival nationalists. The end 
to bring peace to Rhodesia. The call came result: a new Zimbabwe that might be 
against a backdrop of increasingly vio- far more repressive than present-day 
lent warfare in that embattled country, Rhodesia. 


where Cuban-trained black nationalist 


This gloomy prospect arises because 


j guerrillas are now using Soviet-supplied of ideological and tactical disputes be- 
mortars, armor-piercing macliine guns I tween the two wings of the nationalist 
I and hlsat-seeking antiaircraft mis- ki,„s£. 

I biles to battle Rhodesian forces ,> ’ 

equipped with helicopters, heavy - * ■ 

artillery and Belgian automatic 
weapons. More than 1,000 soldiers 
and civilians died in September’s 
lighting, about the same number as 
during the first eight months of the 
year. Two weeks ago, Rhodesian 
troops staged a four-day raid into 
Mozambique, killing hundreds pf 
guerrillas in training and staging 
camps The incursion could lure 
Cuban advisers stationed there into 
a more active role in the fighting. 

As the battlefield toll mounted, 
hopes for a negotiated transition to 
black rntyority rule dimmed. The 
secret contacts in Zambia through 
which Rhodesian Prime Minister 
Ian Smith had hoped to persuade 
Guerrilla Leader Joshua Nkomo to 
I join the multiracial interim goverh- 
I ment collapsed last month, after 
Smith accused Nkomo’s men of 
slaughtering ten defenseless survi¬ 
vors from a civilian passenger plane 
shot down by the guerrillas. Dis¬ 
couraged U.S. diplomats conceded 
that th* massacre had also dealt an 
all but fatal blow to the joint British- 
American plan for a peaceful Rho¬ 
desian settlement. As Nkomo has 
recently warned, "The only way left 
is war.” 

That ominous prophecy worries Julius Ny erere , elder statesm an o l the front-line states 

no one more than Nyerere. As el- "Now let's iry a little hit of shuttling.” 
der statesman of the five black 

‘‘front-line states” (Tanzania, Mozam- Patriotic Front—Nkomo's Zimbabwe Af- 
bique, Zambia, Angola and Botswana) rican People's Union and the Zimbabwe 
thatwanttoerasethelastvestigesofwhite African National Union led by Marxist 
rule in southern Africa, Nyerere’s support Robert Mugabe. As more of the Rho- 
for efforts to bring peace to the area is piv- dcsian countryside falls to the rebels, 
otal. Because of Nyerere’s staunch sup- squabbling over territory could easily flare 
port for liberation movements. Smith has into fighting. Efforts by Nyerere and oth- 
unfairly dubbed him ‘‘the evil genius on er front-line leaders to heal the breach 
the Rhodesian scene.” That sobriquet have been to no avail. “We have been 
overstates Nyerere’s influence with the working to get them to build a single 
guerrillas; it also fails to convey the Tan- army, but we have failed,” admitted Nyc- 


zaniah leader’s desire for peace. 


rere with a sigh “What I fear is the'pos- 


In an interview with Time Nairobi sibility that once Smith is out and there 
Bureau Chief David Wood last week, is no single army a;|!l single authority, 
Nyerere called on the U.S. and Britain to. then really we can bdfti trouble. The na- 
miUte an all-out effort to bring Smith to tionalists have not been very helpfiil—to 
the bs^ining table. Said Nyerere:. “You themselves, to the future of Zimbabwe 
Ajm^caiu, luve liower. iJon’t use it tb' ■>—by encouraging a civil war.” 


Nyerere believes that this tragic 
black-against-bldck conflict—with a 
built-in potential for interference by out¬ 
side powers—can be averted by reviving 
the Anglo-American peace plan. Mugabe 
and Nkomo have agreed to the propos¬ 
al, but Smith has not. In essence, (he 
plan calls for Britain to reassert its legal 
authority over its rebel colony—which 
unilaterally declared its independence in 
1965—as a prelude to holding elections 
for a new Zimbabwean government A 
U.N. peace-keeping force would guar¬ 
antee a truce until the creation of.^ uni¬ 
fied Zimbabwe army, composed of guer¬ 
rillas and "acceptable elements” of the 
Rhixlesian armed forces. “You have spe- 
cific proposals here that qne side 
had accepted, and there is tremen¬ 
dous international support for 
them, ” said Nycre/e. “Now let’s 
try a little bit of shutting We want 
to know what Smith thinks, what 
proposals he has accepted. We want 
the Americans and British to sell 
peace proposals to Smith, to, pul 
pressure on him.” 

The key word is pressure. Nye¬ 
rere believes Smith will get down 
to serious bargaining only after he 
is convinced that “he cannot count 
on support from the U.S. and Brit¬ 
ain.” Two recent events, however, 
may have reassured Smith that in 
the final pinch the West will come 
to his aid; 1) a roisitat congressional 
attempt to require the U.S to lift 
sanctions against Rhodesia by the 
end of 1978; and 2) disclosures that 
past British governments looked the 
. other way when oil companies vi¬ 
olated a ban on petroleum ship¬ 
ments to Rhodesia. Nyerere pro- 
J fesses to be unconcerned about the 
: past. “The international commiini- 

■’ ty can see what’s been happening. 

I leave it to them whether they’ve 
, contributed to the war, to the kill- 
ing. I’m more interested in the fu- 
ture 1 want to know what they are 
; going to do with the Anglo-Amer¬ 
ican proposals. ” 

_If the Anglo-Amencan effort 

is resumed, Nyerere cautioned, the 
U.S. and Britain must not under¬ 
estimate the wiliness of the Rhodesian 
Prmie Minister. Said Nyerere: “Everyone 
who has assumed that Smith is a fool. 
Smith has taken in. (Prime Minister 
Harold] Wilson tried to be clever with 
Smith, and he failed [Secretary of State 
Henry] Kissinger tried to be clever with 
Smith, and he failed too. Don’t try to be 
clever with Smith. Deal with him on the 
ground he has chosen, power Gather 
power and overthrow him. ’ Then, as the 
warm winds ruffled the coconut palms 
at his ocean-front home near Dar cs Sa¬ 
laam, Nyerere raised a grim alternative. 
•’Otherwise. ’ he said, “we are left only 
with the fighting. We will back the na¬ 
tionalists and fight to the end. We have 
no choice.” ■ 




SOUTH AFRICA 


The Not-So-Favorite Choice 


A hard-liner becomes John Vorster s successor 


I t was the first time in 20 years and only 
Uie second lime in its 30-year rule that 
South Africa i National Party had need¬ 
ed a ballot to determine its new leader. 
All three declared candidates, represent¬ 
ing rival segments within the party, had 
remained in the race until the end. As 
the 172-niember party caucus proceeded 
through two rounds of secret balloting, 
tension mounted in the crowd gathered 
outside Capetown's white-columned sen¬ 
ate building. Finally the doors opened; 
Defense Minister Pieter W. (“P.W.”) Bo¬ 
tha. 62, an uncompromising hard-liner, 
had been chosen to succeed retiring Prime 
Minister John Forster. 

As Botha prepared to give his ac¬ 
ceptance speech, the crowd broke into a 
chant; “We want Pik, we want Pik ...” 
They were shouting for Roelof F. (“Pik”) 
Botha, 46, South Africa’s ebullient, rel¬ 
atively liberal Foreign Minister, and no 
relation to P.W. To an august body that 
views its deliberations as if they involved 
the affairs of God rather than those of 
men, the jeers were alarming—like rocks 
thrown through a stained-glass window. 
Moreover, this unseemly challenge to Na- 
' tionalist orthodoxy underscored the vi¬ 
cious factional in^hting that had taken 
place during the succession battle. 

There was no doubt that Pik Botha 
was the public favorite. An opinion poll 
of South African whites the week before 
the caucus had shown him leading by 
83% over the other two candidates. He 
was also reputedly Vorsicr's choice for 
Prime Minister. But Pik’s popularity 
—and his junior status as a minister a|v 
pointed only 18 months ago—rankled his 
colleagues. In the end, he was forced to 
drop out, after receiving only 22 votes 
on the first ballot. 

That left the contest between P.W. 
and Cornelius Petrus (“Connie ") Mulder, 
S3, another ideological conservative, a 
party power in the Transvaal province, 
and Minister of Plural Relations over¬ 
seeing government affairs with nonwhites. 
Despite a still simmering scandal involv¬ 
ing financial irregularities in the Infor¬ 
mation Department that was formerly 
under his ministry, Mulder scored 72 votes 
on the first ballot, against 78 for P.W. 
Botha. By prior agreement, Pik Botha 
gave the Defense Minister the winning 
majority by throwing his votes to P.W. 

Afterward the new Prime Minister 
admitted that the caucus battle, his chilly 
reception and the country's problems left 
him with no real sense of victory. “It's a 
hard job,' he said, "and I have no illusions 
whatsoever.” Aloof, autocratic and given 
to occasional outbursts of temper, Botha is 
essentially a party man, who rose through 
the ranks as leader of the relatively small 
western Cape, still the historically sacred 


region of Afrikaner origins. He is not the 
patient negotiator that Vorster was. But 
he has proved to be a shrewd organizer. 
After becoming Defense Minister in 
1966, he characteristically turned the 
ministry into a personal fief. At the same 
tinte he systematically built up an awe¬ 
some military machine. 

In that post, he was an outspoken 




Prime MMster-OectP.W. Botha* 

Leifl with no real sense of victory. 


*Foretsn Minuter Pik Botha is second fresh top in 
upper left corner: luitice Minister lamas Knipr. 
wearing glassM, is at center right. 


would put pressure on. F.W. to heiy 
to fin unremittingly hard line ai)d adit 
comprom»e. 

Optimists searching for some sign that 
being Prune Minister might soften Bo¬ 
tha’s positions a little noted that this 
dour, seemingly unimaginative Afrikaner 
has repeatedly told friends, in strongly 
emotional terms, that his mother and sis¬ 
ter were saved from English marataJen 
during the Boer War by a colored wduch- 
an who took them in. In some instipd* 
es, he has favored apartheid refotW>,U 
in theaters and in the military. But pren^ 
last week to elaborate on his stand on ra¬ 
cial discrimination, Botha would say only^ 
“I intend to carry out the polk^ of my 
party.” In South African terms, Ojat it 
shorthand for no change in the govern¬ 
ment’s racial position. ■ 


LEBANON 


An Imam Is 
Missing 


And the mystery troubles 


Middle East relations 


W here is he".' That question, in bold 
Arabic script, was written across 


hawk on military matters. He was respon¬ 
sible for South Africa’s commitment of 
troops in the Angolan civil war in 1975, 
and championed its aggressive border war 
against militant nationalists of the South 
West African People's Organization 
(SWAPO) jn Namibia (South West Africa). 
He played a key role in South Africa’s re¬ 
jection two weeks ago of the United Na¬ 
tions plan for granting Namibia indepen¬ 
dence, a policy he is now unlikely to 
change, even at the risk of U.N.-imposed 
economic sanctions. Foreign observers 
hoped that the swing votes of Pik Botha's 
supporters might have a liberalu^ effect 
on policymaking within the Cabinet. Oth¬ 
ers feared that Miner’s strong showing 
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WW Arabic script, was written across 
posters displayed on walls throughout the 
Muslim areas of Lebanon last week. They 
portrayed Imam Moussa Sadr, 30, the 
beloved leader of the country's 900,000- 
strong Shi'ite Muslim community, who 
inexplicably disappeared in late August. 
So long as the question of his where¬ 
abouts remained unanswered, the mystery 
of the missing Imam threatened to trou- | 
bie relations between Lebanon, Libya 
and Iran—and possibly other nations as ! 
well. 

The mystery began when the Imam : 
and two aides flew from Beirut Trip- I 
oli, ostensibly to attend ceremoni^ com¬ 
memorating the 1969 coup that brought 
Libyan Leader Muammar Gaddafi to 
power. But the Imam was not to be 
seen at festivities in the Libyan capital. 
Instead, it was announced that be and 
his party were departing for Italy the 
day before the scheduled celebrations. 
Although he was booked on an Alitalia 
flight to Rome, the crew, when ques¬ 
tioned later, did not remember the high¬ 
ly visible Imam—who is more than 6 ft. 
tall, bearded, and wean the imposing 
robes of an Islamic mullah. In fact. He 
had utterly vanished. 

When word of the disappearance 
reached Beirut, horrified Shi'ites prompt¬ 
ly accused Gaddafi of having imprisoned 
or murdered the Imam because the Lib¬ 
yan viewed him as a rival to hjs own am¬ 
bitions as spiritual leader of the Muslim 
world. The embarrassed Libyans quickly 
sent a team to Rvme that claimed to 
have documentary proof that the Imam 
had left Tripoli on schedule. The Fal- 
Liberatioh Orgaltiiaiiton, 
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Bittei-Battle over Bases 

Filipinos increasingly resent U.S. military presence 
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Not seen at the/estMties. 

feeds on Libyan oil money and also 
backs the Muslims in their struggle 
against Lebanon’s Christians, dispatched 
its own investigators to Tripoli. They re¬ 
portedly turned up the Imam's baggage, 
abandoned in a hotel. Italian police, af¬ 
ter combing hotels, boardinghouses and 
the homes of Lebanese in Rome, an¬ 
nounced that there was no evidence that 
the Imam had ever been in the Italian 
capital. Throughout the Middle East, 
there were rumors that the Imam, who 
was bom in the Iranian holy city of 
Qum. had secretly returned to his home¬ 
land to join the anti-Shah underground. 
Alternatively, there was a rumor he had 
been kidnap«d by the Shah's secret 
police. 

W hatever the explanation of Moussa 
Sadr’s disappearance, troubled Leb¬ 
anon had lost a potent moderating 
force in the Imam. As a political as well 
as spiritual leader of the country’s most 
impoverished community, he had found¬ 
ed technical schools, sports centers and 
medical clinics for the poor. He had 
repeatedly attempted to head off bloody 
sectarian strife. In 1975, during the 
Lebanese civil war, he interrupted an 
antiwar hunger strike to persuade 
Muslim guerrillas to lift the siege of a 
Christian village, and thus averted a mas¬ 
sacre. Last week many of his followers 
were praying that Moussa Sadr was car¬ 
rying out a 1,200-year-old prophecy that 
SMi’ite Imams who disappear t^l one day 
reappear to usher in an era of peace and 
. / ■ 


> V he fiery chairwoman of the 7 million- 
I member Kabataai^ Baran^y (Youth 
Council) held her audience spellhcnmd as 
she denounced the UB. “Shep up the 
drumbeat!” she exhorted her youthful fol¬ 
lowers at the council’s convention in La¬ 
guna province this month. Calling for 
total war against foreign intervention, she 
demanded the dismantling of the huge 
U.S. miliuiy bases in the Philippines. 

A Maoist Grom Manila? A leftist from 
rebel-tom Luzon? No, the angry orator 
was Maria Imelda (Imee) Marcos, 22, el¬ 
der daughter of Philippine President Fer¬ 
dinand Marcos. Imee’s outbursts coincid¬ 
ed conveniently with her father’s efforts 
to renegotiate the terms of American 
compensation to the Philippines for the 
usepf the 191,705 acres occupied by Clark 
Air' Base and the targe Navy installation 
at Subic Bay. 

Was Imee’s Yankee-go-home rhetoric 
Marcos’ way of trying to exact an exor¬ 
bitant rent for the bases? A 1947 U.S.- 
Phitippine agreement stipulated that the 
bases were to be rent free. Marcos may 
be calculating that the U.S. can now be in¬ 
timidated into meeting his demands for 
more than $1 billion in rent over a five- 
year period. The President has insisted 
that Philippine foreign policy is not anti- 
American, but there is no doubt that he 
has been angered by official U.S. com¬ 
plaints about human rights violations 
under his dictatorial rule. 

Although no country has more ties to 
the U.S., anti-American feeling now runs 
higher in the Philippines than at any time 
since they gained independence in 1946. 
Increasing nationalism has made many 
Filipinos resentful of the conspicuous 
signs of American influence. The U.S. em¬ 
bassy in Manila is one of the largest in 
the world, with a staff of 813. Even some 
of Marcos’ opponents felt that the U.S. 
stance on human rights was a crude in¬ 
tervention in Manila’s domestic affairs. 
Local businessmen complain that their 
coconut oil is heavily taxed when it en¬ 
ters American ports, while a similar prod¬ 
uct from Malaysia is imported under low 
preferential tariffs. Meanwhile, the archi¬ 
pelago is awash with American pop cul¬ 
ture. Rock ’n’ roll is so ubiquitous that 
the radio stations have been ordered to 
play at least one Pilipino-language song 
every hour. 

The greatest irritants to Philippine 
sensibilities involve the U.S. bases. Clark 
Air Base and the Subic Bay naval facility 
are bastions of affluence that contrast 
painfully with the poverty and squalor 
near by. Filipinos are critical of the PX 
mentality that prevails on these military 
reservations. At Clark an Olympic-size 
pool, 18-hoie golf course, three movie the¬ 
aters and 14 bote exchange stores serve 


the 20.000 people who live there. Until 
U.S. and Philippine authorities cracked 
down this year, too much of the tax-free 
stereo equipmeoL perfume, potato chips 
and liquor sold at the exchange stores end¬ 
ed up on the local black market 

Subic Bay, a major liberty port for the 
U S. Seventh Fleet, has a permanent base 
force of 8.000—-swollen by as many as 
9.000 sailors passing through on shore 
leave. Much of their contribution to the 
local economy is made in the honky-tonk 
town of Olongapo, where the principal , 
commodity for sale is sex. About 15,(X)0 : 
Olongapo residents are registered “bar ; 
girls,” many of them infected with a 
penicillin-resistant strain of gonorrhea 
known as “Viet Nam Rose.” According 
to Navy estimates. American sailors spent 
SI28 million in Olongapo last year—not 
all of it. of course, on recreational sex. 

D efense analysts ftiffer on how impor¬ 
tant these installations are to U.S. se¬ 
curity interests. The majority view, as one 
State Department specialist puts it, is that 
“there is value to the bases for both par¬ 
ties.” For that reason, the Administration 
is urging Congress to approve $120 mil¬ 
lion in economic and military aid for the 
Philippines in fiscal 1979. That is expect¬ 
ed to make the U.S. bases somewhat less 
offensive to Marcos, and even to Imee. ■ 
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Crowing anger at the PX mentality. 







WoumlMl Terroris t Michael Knoll twins carried by police to waitlns helicopter after ahootout in Oortmund forest 


TERRORISTS 


Closin g In on an Elusive E nem y 

A sequence of triumphs after some occasional bungling 

R esidents of LUttringshausen, a suburb | ing part in the 1970 attack that I 
of Dortmund, West Germany, were rorist Andreas Baader, Schedule 


n of Dortmund, West Germany, were 
startled early last week by the sound of 
gunshots issuing from a dense forest only 
200 yds. from a crowded autobahn. Po¬ 
lice investigating the reports surprised two 
men and a woman blazing away with pis¬ 
tols at a newspaper jprinned to a tree. The 
trio turned their weapons on the police, 
killir^ one oflicer and wounding another 
in the thigh. The wounded cop managed 
to shoot two of the attackers, who were 
later identified as Michael Knoll. 27. and 
Angelika Speitel, 26. both members of the 
terrorist^ Red Army Faction Speitel is 
wanted in connection with the kidnap and 
murder of Industrialist Hanns-Martin 
Schieyer and the deaths of Federal Pros¬ 
ecutor Siegfried Buback and Banker 
JQrgen Ponto. 

The capture of Knoll and Speitel was 
the latest in a month-long string of tri- 
urnphs for West German antiterrorist 
forces. After more than a year of inten¬ 
sive man hunting, they are closing in on 
the country's elusive urban guerrillas. Of 
the 25 most wanted terrorists, twelve have 
now been apprehended or slain Among 
the other coups: 

► Four weeks ago Diisseldorf police were 
summoned to a restaurant by a diner who 
had recognized Willy Peter Stoll, a sus¬ 
pect in the Schieyer case Stoll was killed 
in a shootout with plainclothesmen. A few 
days later suspicious neighbors called po¬ 
lice to an apartment where they found 
Stoll’s crudely coded diary, an arsenal of 
weapons (including a homemade “Stalin 
Organ" capable of firing primitive mis¬ 
siles) and fingerprints of six of Stoll's RAr 
comrades 

► In Wiesbaden the following week, po¬ 
lice raided an aixirtment stocked with 
guns, ammunition and 30 kg of explosives. 
They also found evidence that led to the 
arrests of Sylvia Hervinger, 33. and Leila 
Bocook. 25. both suspected of belonging 
to the Revolutionary Cell, a group respon¬ 
sible for a lash of bombings and arson in 
Frankfurt, Mainland Wiesbaden. 

^ In London, Scotland Yard detectives h 
nabbed Astrid Proll, 31, wanted for tak¬ 


ing part in the 1970 attack that freed Ter¬ 
rorist Andreas Baader. Scheduled to stand 
trial on attempted murder and bank rob¬ 
bery charges with others in the Baa^er- 
Meinhof gang, Proll had been released 
from custody for medical reasons and had 
jumped bail. When arrested, she was 
working at a government-sponsored vo¬ 
cational training school. 

This recent police performance is a 
welcome contrast to the occasional bun¬ 
gling previously displayed by terrorist 
hunters. In September a Bundestag com¬ 
mittee disclosed that antiterrorist police 
had allowed Stoll and the other RAF sus¬ 
pects. Adelheid Schulz and Christian 
Klar, to get away after keeping them un¬ 
der close surveillance for two weeks. The 
cops had even photographed the trio 
boarding a rented helicopter to make 
aerial reconnaissance surveys of the 
homes of potential victims Chancellor 
Helmut Schmidt ordered a shake-up of 
, the antiterrorist force. 

West Germany has also stiffened its 
antiterrorist taws, stepped up its collab¬ 
oration with police in other countries and 
develoiicd new investigative techniques. 
Perhaps the mi>st important factors in the 
captures have been tips supplied by cit¬ 
izens who have recognized the fugitives 
and alerted the police. 

Officials believe the terrorists, though 
crippled, are far from neutralized. Some 
75 hard-core urban guerrillas are still at 
large, and intelligence reports indicate 
that a number of them are slipping back 
into West Germany. “T^e danger is far 
from over," warns a chancellery official 
"The terrorists are bound to hit again and 
hit hard." 

■ ■ ■ 

In Italy a spate of bombings in sev¬ 
eral cities confirmed that terrorists there 
were still on the loose, A 46-year-old fore¬ 
man at the Lancia automobile plant in 
Turin was fatally wounded by Red Brfi 
gades assassins. Next day. Ippolito Bes- 
tonso, 66. an Alfa Romeo executive, was 
"kneecapped" outside his home in Milan 
by three youths who fired six bulleu into 
his legs. In no hurry to flee, they, followed 


' up the shoojing by handcuffing their vic¬ 
tim and hanging a poster bearing the red 
star symbol of the Red Brigades around 
his neck. 

Investigators in Rome were having no 
luck getting information from Corrado 
Alunni. 30. a prime suspect in the kidnap- 
murder of former Premier Aldo Moro. 
Alunni has brushed off every question by 
reciting the terrorist version of name, rank 
and serial number; "I consider myself a 
fighting Communist and a political pris¬ 
oner in a state concentration camp and 
do not intend to collaborate with this sys¬ 
tem of justice '■ Lven so, the probe into 
Alunni's recent whereabouts shed some 
light on the sybaiitic life-style that Eu-, 
rope's leftist outlaws can occasionally af¬ 
ford Not long before his arrest in Milan, 
Alunni and his paramour. Maria Zoni. 
had spent two blissful weeks in a $700-a- 
monlh cottage in the Calabrian resort of 
T ropca ’ ■ 


The Puritans 

A key question: Who runs the 
land of a million elephants? 

Three years ago. Communist Pathet 
Lao guerrillas emerged from their jungle 
hideouts and quietly but firmly seized pow¬ 
er in the languid nation once known as 
"the land of a million elephants ." Since 
then, the People's Democratic Republic of 
Laos has been off limits to mo.si Western 
journalists. Among the handful of U.S, re¬ 
porters who have been allowed to visit the 
country is Tmr. I long Kong Correspondent 
Richard Bernstein. His report: 

T he thing that is most notably differ¬ 
ent about Laos today there are fewer 
people. In proportion to/the country's 
small population (roughly 3 million), 
the exodus has been staggeringly large. 
Since the spring of 1975, around 140,000 
Laotians have fled to refugee camps in 
Thailand—in recent months, most of 
them by paying SI50 to secure a night¬ 
time passage on boats plying the Mekong 
River. Although "^athet Lao soldiers of¬ 
ten shoot at those who attempt the cross¬ 
ing (four died in one incident two we^s 
ago), an estimated 2,500 (o 4,000 



seek reflige in ThaiJand every month. 

In Vientiane, cmce flourishing centers 
of sin—like the notorious White Rose 
Cafii—have been closed down by the pu¬ 
ritanical Pathet Lao government. On Rue 
Setihathirath more than half the shops 
are shuttered tightly, though not the 
large Soviet cultural center on the cor¬ 
ner. Rusting hulks of cars and trucks lie 
at the side of the roads leading out of the 
city. Even the front garden of the old Roy¬ 
al Palace has fallen into a state of near 
total disrepair—the King was sent to a re¬ 
education camp in 1977. 

Vientiane, nevertheless, still retains 
some traces of its old insouciance. The 
antique shops along Rue Samsenthai, 
mostly own^ by Vietnamese, are still 


exports of timber, tin and hydroelectric 
power, total no more than $15 million an¬ 
nually. In a normal year, the government 
has to spend that amount to buy the 50.000 
tons of rice it needs to supplement Laos' 
lag^nggrain production. With practically 
no industry (except for small soap, match 
and textile plants), most manufactured ar¬ 
ticles. from fertilizer to earth-moving 
equipment, must be imported. 

Laos’ economic plight has been com¬ 
plicated by natural disasters. During the 
summer planting this year a severe 
drought caused a shortfall of roughly 100,- 
000 tons of food grain—1 of the hoped- 
for harvest. When the rains Anally came, 
the Mekong and Sedone rivers deluged 
30% to 40% of the rice land in Cham- 
passak, Savannakhet and Khammouane 
provinces. 

For the second time this year, the gov¬ 
ernment has asked the United Nations 
and most countries having diplomatic re¬ 


trenched in the areas bordering Yunnan 
province. The Russians maintain a low 
profile in Vientiane, but they have an es¬ 
timated 1,500 advisers and technicians in 
Laos and exert enough influence that the 
Chinese have lately accused Laos of be¬ 
ing, like Viet Nam, a Soviet puppet The 
Pathet Lao have imprisoned many of the 
country's best-train^ people in so-called 
re-education camps and have lost tens of 
thousands more to the e.xodu8. Sums up 
one diplomat: "Without the Russians and 
the Vietnamese and the Chinese running 
things, the Pathet Lao wouldn’t be able 
to do much at all.” 

Agriculture is crucial, and the govern¬ 
ment has dramatically stepped up its cam¬ 
paign to create farming coopieratives. One 
such co-op. the Tha Ngon Agricultural 
Development Project, about 20 miles 
northeast of Vientiane, is an impressive 
integrated unit of "new towns" surround¬ 
ed by large, well-tended rice fields; a huge 



Peasants selling produce and household goods at i^rte m^et Jn^lontiane 

No more White Rose Cafi, but traces still of the old insouciance 


Woman transplanting rice In co-op 

open One shopkeeper, fortunate enough 
to hold a French passport, said that 
she was preparing to leave l.aos soon, 
since the government had announced 
plans to take over her store. The large 
central market seemed adequately 
stocked with fresh vegetables, soap, 
cigarettes, pots and pans, cotton cloth 
and even finely wrought silver works 
—all still being sold by private mer¬ 
chants. While virtually all women obey 
a government order to wear the tra¬ 
ditional Lao skirt, called the sin. some 
top them with T shirts promoting adidas 
O r’‘U.C.L.A. BRUINS.’’ 

Despite the lingering tokens of pros¬ 
perity in Vientiane, Laos as a whole is 
near bankruptcy. The country's foreign 
exchange earnings, mostly derived from 


lations with Vientiane for a relief dona- 
I tion. The U.S. has given lO.fkX) tons of 
rice and is considering a request for 20.000 
tons more. There is no question that the 
relief is needed. Refugees report, howev¬ 
er, that much of the rice ends up feeding 
not the Laotians but an estimated 40,000 
Vietnamese troops scattered throughout 
the eastern half of the country and on 
the Cambodian border. The Vietnamese 
arc encamped mainly because the Pa¬ 
thet Lao have been unable to eliminate 
strong ptKkets of armed resistance by 
both disaffected hill tribesmen and rem¬ 
nants of the old royalist army There have 
been signs that Cambodian forces have 
cooperated with some resistance groups 
in fighting the Vietnamese. The Laotians 
and Cambodians make cunous bedfel¬ 
lows: about all they agree on is that 
the only good Vietnamese is a dead 
Vietnamese. 

The Vietname.se presence raises an¬ 
other question: Do the Pathet Lao really 
control the country'? The Chinese, who 
are completing a long-term road-building 
project in the north of Laos, are cn- 


fish pond IS being dug out of the jungle 
by modern earth-moving equipment. Says 
Sombat Chounlamany, a ranking foreign 
ministry official in Vientiane "We think 
that developing cooperatives as soon as 
possible is the best way of both trans¬ 
forming the means of production and in¬ 
creasing output. If we don't follow this 
policy, our bad economic situation will 
turn even worse " 

N onetheless, even government officials 
admit privately that there is substan¬ 
tial resistance to the co-ops. Farmers have 
slaughtered draft animals, for example, 
rather than donate them to arlicctives. 
Similarly, government efforts to purchase 
up to .30% of private farm production at 
low official prices have induced some 
farmers either to produce mainly for their 
own needs or sell exclusively on the black 
market. Although the country's long- 
range agricultural prtvspects arc promis¬ 
ing. Laos for the next few years will need 
all the help it can get from international 
aid agencies and its more prosperous 
Asian neighbors. ■ j 

_____ __ 
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PERSONALITIES 


The Earl Plight s His Troth _ 

Grosvenor. who owns Mayfair (and then some), takes a lady fair 


N ext Saturday, in the 12th century 
church of St, Mary at Luton in Bed¬ 
fordshire, bells will ring in joyous peal for 
a wedding Fur hopeful mothers of aris¬ 
tocratic Bri'ish daughters, the bells may 
have a mouniRil lone. Struck from the 
list of Britain’s bachelors will be the most 
eligible suitor in the kingdom—excepting 
only Prince Charles. Handsome, dashing, 
splendidly rich, Earl Gerald Cavendish 
Grosvenor, 26. will marry beautiful, high¬ 
born Natalia Phillips, 19. in the culmi¬ 
nation of a storybook romance. After an 
exclusive interview with the earl last 
week. Time London Bureau Chief Bon¬ 
nie Angelo cabled this report: 

History is replete with instances in 
which a pragmatic young beauty, court¬ 
ed by a man of title and fortune, shuts 
her eyes, strokes her new diamonds and 
says. “I do,” But the bride of Earl Gros¬ 
venor need not shut her eyes. Her be¬ 
trothed is six feet tall, with clear blue A 
eyes and an easy laugh, articulate with- M 
out the archness that tends to pucker 
the consonants and personalities of 
Britain's uppermost uppers. He is 
also, next to the royal family, the 
biggest landholder in Britain, and 
probably the richest man in the 
country. Some day he will succeed 
his father as Duke of Westminster, 
but he is already chairman of the 
tnstees who control the Grosvenor ^ 
estate—very conservatively valued at \ 
$600 million. \ 

His bride-to-be, for that matter, is \ 
hardly a Cinderella. Natalia (“Tally") \ 
Phillips is the great-granddaughter of 
Grand Duke Michael of Russia, and a 
rather more remote descendant of the 
gr^t Russian poet Pushkin. Her mother 
is chummy with the Queen, and mem¬ 
bers of the royal family may well be 
"among the 1,000 guests at the wedding re¬ 
ception at Luton Hoo,* her brother's 
stately 18th century home, where the gar¬ 
dens were designed by fabled Landscape 
Artist Lancelot (“Capability") Brown 
The pair will then be whisked away by 
helicopter to begin a honeymoon that 
could take them halfway around the world 
just visiting Earl Grosvenor’s estates 

I f all the Grosvenor lands were stitched 
together, the earl could apply for ad¬ 
mission to the United Nations as the head 
of the world’s first overdeveloped coun¬ 
try. While a commonplace aristocrat 
might boast of having a town house in 
London’s chic Belgravia, Grosvenor owns 
the whole 200-acre neighborhood. While 
a status-conscious traveler might drop the 
name of Claridge’s as his London hotel, 
Grosvenor has his coat of arms on it. tes- 
timony to his owners hip of 100 acres in 

*Hoo. OM Entiuh lor hill or mound, was the name 
of the bmity who^wned the property in 1292 


priceless Mayfair. The U.S. embassy is in 
Grosvenor Square, and even pressure 
from Washington to buy the land the 
building stands on could not induce the 
Grosvenors to part with it 

The golden acres in the heart of Lon¬ 
don are only the hub of the Grosvenor em¬ 
pire. The earl’s bachelor digs at Eaton 
Hall in Cheshire lie on 13,000 acres of 
rich farm land, there are 14.000 acres in 
North Wales, a country mansion on an is¬ 
land in Northern Ireland’s County Fer¬ 
managh. 100,000 acres in the Scottish 
Highlands. 12.000 acres of industrial 
plants and shopping centers in Canada, 
a beach-front hotel on Hawaii's Maui Is¬ 
land. a 10.000-acre sheep station at 




The Earl of Grosvenor and Natalia PMIlfps 

and she wasn't boring!” 

Wagga Wagga, Australia, and sundry oth¬ 
er properties. 

Grosvenor was 15 when he learned 
that all this would some day be his The 
title passed from a childless uncle to his 
father, who had kept the prospect of his 
future from him. “1 had a wonderfully 
normal childhood, ” he recalls. ”My fa¬ 
ther was good and tough on us, really 
marvelous When 1 got out of school [Har¬ 
row), he said to me, 'You have got two 
years in which you are able to do any¬ 
thing you like without the responsibilities 
that will be yours.’ I was given .£50 
and told to get on with it. I ended up in 
northern British Columbia, up toward 
the Yukon, working as a cowboy for 
£7 a week and sharing a room with 
five other cowboys. Nobody knew any¬ 
thing about me—-just that I was this fresh- 
faced En^shman who wanted somb 


edge* knbcl^Nl -To oIt 

some more edges, hit moved on to Nw 
Zealand and-Austiipa. where he worked 
as a “jackaroo”—a. stock handler—on 
sheep stations. , 

After two years of roughing it. the 
young earl returned to England and set 
up his headquarters at Eaton Hall. “I 
like life in the country better than Lon¬ 
don,” he explains. “I was bom and bred 
in the country. The soil is part of me.” 
Farming the estate, he adds, is “my fa¬ 
vorite thing he notes that Eaton Hall 
was among Britain’s top ten producing 
farms for the past four years. His man¬ 
sion is by no means bucolic: a sleek mod¬ 
ern building of cream-colored stone and 
glass built in 1973 on the site of an 
older house. ‘T do not like reproductions,” 
he says firmly. “A building should re¬ 
flect the time in which it was built,” 
Thus he is equally enthusiastic about 
the Eaton Hall house and the 400-year- 
old family “town house’* in Chester, a 
half-timbered structure that the earl is 
restoring at a cost of $600,000. 

Despite the family’s motto, “Virtue, 
not ancestry,” the Grosvenors’ blood¬ 
lines are more English than the Queen’s. 
L “My family has lived in Chester 900 
^ years," the earl observes. Ances- 
tor Hugh Lupus—Hugh the Wolf 
—fought with William the Conquer- 
or and in 1068 was sent northwest to 
Chester to keep the Celtic tribes of 
Wales at bay. The first title in the 
family was bestowed on Sir Rich- 
) ard Grosvenor, M P. from Cheshire, 

I , I in 1622. In 1874 the family attained 
w. I ducal status. 

W / For his own part, the earl does 
W. J not plan to enter politics, as he puts 
I J it, “from the front end, ” but he is an 
ft active Tory in his region, bluntly at- 
^cking Britain’s income tax as “confis¬ 
catory ” Well he might- it nicks him at 
the rate of 98%. Taxes, in fact, forced the 
Grosvenor family to rebuild its fortune af¬ 
ter the death of the second Duke of West¬ 
minster in 1953, which brought a death- 
duties assessment of more than $90 mil¬ 
lion. “Any enterprise that has to take a 
tax bill like that on the nose has to have 
a major reconstruction," says the earl. “It 
has taken us nearly 20 years to sort it 
out. We went on the attack. We were de¬ 
termined to stay ahead.” 

Although gossip columnists had 
linked him to various princesses and deb¬ 
utantes. the earl claims that for a long 
time, “1 thought I might never get mar¬ 
ried. 1 thought nothing about it until I 
met Tally—and suddenly it goes click. We 
met at midnight on midsummer’s day last 
year—at Blenheim Palace of all places. 

It was a fairy-tale setting. She looked mar¬ 
velous—tall and very striking and tre¬ 
mendously serene and beautiful ... And 
she wasn’t boring! ” 

And what might he give his bride, 
along with a rare Kashmir sapphire and 
a diamond ring? PCrhaps something pret¬ 
ty yet practical from among the family 
treasures. Like, say, the north coast of 
Wales.TiuttwoukInotbeb(Hing«MdL$ • 






A word with the key Swiss bank 
could open the way for you. 



Financing. 

Say the word 
to the Swiss Bank 
Corporation. 

You could 
find that the 
vSubject takes on a new aspect. 

Because the Swiss Bank Corporation 
is the key name in Swiss banking. 

Our expertise in local markets is 
well-known in the financial centres of the 
world. Our banking experience, partic 
ularly with financing, stretches as far 
back as 1872. And our reliability and 
stability are what you’d expect of one of 
the biggest Swiss banks. 

Discuss your financing with us. Or 
your transfers, underwriting, or foreign 
excliange.. 


You’ll see 
why the Swiss 
Bank (Corporation 
is a name to be 
reckoned with. 

A name that 

Swiss Bank Corporation 

Schwei^erischer Bankverein 
Societe de Banque Suisse 

Toicii assets lend M77) Sir hbytt) rpiiiion Cubtomet^s’deposits 
Sir 30.371 million Capital and mi:ervos Sir 3?35rTiillion Ad^/cl^ccs 
to nubtomors Sir 135 million Ni/t prolit Sir c37 million Niimber 
oisiafi ll.fiOO (jrneirilManaoefnr?ni'riLH*4002Basie, Aeschenvorslrf'Jt i, 
and in CH-802? ^^urtch. Parndfiplatj 6. Over 170 offices Ihroufjhoul 
SwiUetiand Branches m Atlanta, Bahrain. Chicago. London. New York, 

San Francist-O Singapore and Tokyo Subsidiaries, alliliafed companies 
and representatives m over 20 other couninec ihioughoui the world 





FbminK PSA Flight 182 plunge* out of control •oconds after collision with f^ssna 172 near Undbergb FieM 


Death over San D iego_ 

A freakish collision kills 150—even when everybody is following the rules 




T ower, we’re going down This 
is PSA.” 

That terse tpessage from Pa¬ 
cific Southwest Airlines Cap- 
lain James McFeron was delivered in the 
flat, cool tones cultivated by professional 
pilots. It conveyed no more emotion than 
McFeron had expressed a few moments 
before in asking for clearance to land. Yet 
now his 66-ton Boeing 727 jetliner with 
135 "souls on board." according to the jar¬ 
gon of the aviation industry, was hurtling 
out of control at 280 m.p h toward San Di¬ 
ego’s residential North Park neighbor¬ 
hood It was already on fire 

■'We'll call equipment for you.” re¬ 
plied the tower controller at Lindbergh 
Field in that same bu$iness-as-usual man¬ 
ner. The final word from Pilot McFeron- 
“Roger ■■ 

Seconds later, an air traffic control 
specialist at the airport peered into his 
radarscope and got his first glimpse of 
what was happening. As his screen dis¬ 
played the falling and fragmenting wreck¬ 
age of two aircraft that had collided at 
2,650 ft. three miles northeast of Lind¬ 
bergh Field, he muttered, "Jesus Christ, 
an aluminum shower.” 


The hellish orange flames and oily 
black smoke that rose quickly into San Di¬ 
ego’s sunny but smoggy skies one morn¬ 
ing last week signaled the worst air trag¬ 
edy in U.S. aviation history. At least 150 
people died, the first fatalities on PSA’s 
record They included all 135 aboard the 
PSA airliner, the two occupants of a liny 
2.100-lb. Cessna 172 that had collided 
with it. and at least 13 residents struck 
by aircraft debris or engulfed by the 
flames that destroyed ten houses 

The accident immediately revived 
and intensified the concern among avi¬ 
ation safety experts over the rapidly ris¬ 
ing number of aircraft now swarming 
around the most heavily used air routes 
in the U S. While scheduled airlines have 
increased flights by some 6% to meet add¬ 
ed business spurred by lower fares, the 
growth in general aviation has been far 
more spectacular (see chart, page 20). The 
newcomers range from business execu¬ 
tives flying to conferences aboard $3 mil¬ 
lion corporate jets, to affluent ranchers 
surveying their lands, to various weekend 
wanderers seeking relaxation or adven¬ 
ture. Last week there naturally rose ur¬ 
gent demands for greater separation of 


the commercial air giants and the pyg¬ 
mies. higher proficiency requirements for 
private pilots entering major airports and 
a speed-up in the use of new electronic sys¬ 
tems to warn pilots automatically when 
they are on collision course. 

The San Diego collision particularly 
dramatired the haphazard nature of mid¬ 
air collisions. The evidence collected so 
far indicates that the veteran pilots in both 
planes appeared to have been following 
all proper safety procedures, watchful 
controllers on the ground had alerted both 
aircraft by radio of their dangerous prox¬ 
imity -and yet they collided. Nearly 100 
investigators probed the scattered wreck¬ 
age and began interviewing some 221 wit¬ 
nesses in an effort to determine just why. 
So far. this was what they were learning 
about the San Diego catastrophe: 

Many passengers arose as early as 5:30 
a.m. in the Sacramento area to catch PSA 
Flight 182, a popular 7 a m. commuter 
run for state officials and businessmen 
with errands in the California capital, Los 
Angeles or San Diego. With Captain Mc¬ 
Feron, 45, a 17-year veteran PSA pilot 
with 14,382 flying hours in his log, at the 
controls, the flight landed uneventfully.in. 
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Los Angeles with its 1.10 passengers. 
There 102 lucky travelers got off, but an 
unfortunate 100 boarded the plane for its 
IS-minute southward leg to San Diego. 
In addition to a crew of three officers and 
four flight attendants, the flight carried 
31 other PSA employees, some svith busi¬ 
ness at PSA's San Diego headquarters, 
others reiut ling to their homes there from 
earlier flights. 

While PSA 182 was on the ground 
in Los Angeles. Martin Kazy Jr., 32, a 
flight instructor with 5,000 hours of ex¬ 
perience, got into a yellow-striped Cess¬ 
na 172 owned by Gibbs Flite Center at 
Montgomery Field, eleven miles north¬ 
east of Lindber^ Field. Kazy, who had 
moved to California last year from 
Youngstown, Ohio, had just obtained a 
new job flying charter aircraft throughout 
the West and had asked his fianede, Jen¬ 
nifer Lefler, 25, also a flyer, to travel 
with him as co-pilot. One of his last sched¬ 
uled assignments as an instructor was 
last week’s flight. With him was Marine 
Sergeant David Lee Boswell. 35. who 
held a commercial pilot's license but 
wanted to upgrade his certificate by meet¬ 
ing the requirements for instrument flight 
training. He had already spent 48 hours 
in flying under instrument mles, as well 
as more than 400 under visible flight 
rules. Boswell's friends believe he had 
hoped to pursue a flying career, perhaps 
after retiring from the Marines in 1982 
with 20 years of service 

The two took off at 8 15 a.m., warmed 
by the bright sun. Hazy visibility was a 
welcome ten miles As the plane headed 


for Lindbergh Field, Instructor Kazy sat 
in the right front seat of the four-seater, 
Boswell in the left. They received per¬ 
mission from the Lindtergh tower to 
make a practice approach under instru¬ 
ment conditions, since Lindbergh is the 
only airport in the area with the so¬ 
phisticated electronics for guiding instru¬ 
ment flights. As they circled to await 
the assigned time for their training ma¬ 
neuver, a mild Santa Ana wind was blow¬ 
ing off the hot. dry dewrt out of the 
east, contrary to the normal prevailing 
winds off the Pacific. To aid the light 
craft, the tower gave approval for it to 
use Runway 9 (the designation for a run¬ 
way heading of 90°, or due east). Com¬ 
mercial flights, not affected by the light 
wind, were using the same runway but 
in the opposite direction (designated Run¬ 
way 27, short for 270°). For the practice 
run. Boswell put on special goggles, ob¬ 
structing his view of the sky but per¬ 
mitting him to see his lighted instrument 
panel. Kazy had full visibility and sat at 
dual controls so he could take over the 
Cessna at any sign of danger. 

P SA Flight 182 left Los Angeles 
at 8:30 a m., flying southward 
along the Pacific, tracked first by 
radar controllers at Los Angeles, 
then by similar Federal Aviation Admin¬ 
istration controllers at Miramar Naval 
Air Station near San Diego. A couple of 
miles after the PSA plane turned east over 
Mission Bay. the controllers at Miramar 
passed control to the Lindbergh tower 
The tower assigned Runway 27 for land- 


i^. That would r^tdre the 727 to -ebn- 
tinue eastward, flying parallel to the run¬ 
way. then turn south and finally back 
toward the west for the touchdown. 

In the Cessna at 8;55 a.m., Boswell 
was cleared to make his instrument ap¬ 
proach on Runway 9. He did so, then 
pulled up instead of landing, just as 
planned. At 8:58, the Cessna asked the 
Miramar center, which had taken over 
control of the small plane, for permis¬ 
sion to circle for a second, similar 
practice pass. Permission was granted. 
The Cessna was to head east-northeast 
(70") for about ten miles and climb 
to 3,500 ft. before circling west. The 
Cessna pilots followed instructions, 
heading directly into the glare of the 
morning sun. 

The big 727 was still beading east as 
First Officer Robert E. Fox lowered the 
craft's wing flaps to slowfit to 170 m.p.h. 
He dropped the landing gear and pulled 
the plane’s nose up, in preparation for 
banking sharply to the right. 

Then came a crucial series of radio 
communications 6n two separate chan¬ 
nels. The PSA cockpit crew could mon¬ 
itor both the Miramar frequency and that 
of the Lindbergh tower. The Cessna pi¬ 
lots were tuned only to Miramar. Mira¬ 
mar clearly warned the airliner about the 
Cessna The sequence: 

08:59:30. Miramar to PSA: Traffic 12 
o’clock Idead ahead). One mile, north¬ 
bound.” 

PSA: ‘‘We're looking." 

08:59:40. Miramar to 

PSA: ‘‘Addition- 


06.°5e:30 


09K)0:40 


PSA 727 . heading east. 


Traffic control 


727 pilot reports that a plane 


COLLISION |09K)1:4S 

727 nose up for 






tirajte 12 o’clock': 

field, northeast-bound Cessna 172 cUmb- 
ing out of 1400 (altitude in feet].” 

PSA: “O.K., we got that one.” 

OSKKHIS. RffiraiMr te PSA: “Traffic 12 
o’clock three miles out of 1700." 

PSA: “Traffic insight." 

09rfMh30. Mramar to Cmmis: “Traffic 
6 o’clock [directly to rear of Cessna] two 
miles eastbound. PSA jet inbound to Lind¬ 
bergh out of 3200. Has you in sight.” 

Cessna: Response unintelligible. 

0S:00.'40.Undbergh toPSA: "Traffic 12 
o’clock one mile. A Cessna.” 

PSA: “O.K,. We had him a minute ago.” 

Undbargh: “Roger.” 

PSA: “1 think he passed off to our 
right" 

09K>1:4S. Miramar to Cessna: “Traffic 
in your vicinity is a PSA jet. Has you 
in sight. He is descending toward 
Lindbergh.” 

Cessna: No response. 

The planes had just collided. 

The airliner, descending and begin¬ 
ning to turn, had overtaken the small, as¬ 
cending craft from the rear. The 727’s 
nose wheel hooked the Cessna and flipped 
the light plane against the airliner's low¬ 
ered right wing. Both planes plunged to¬ 
ward the earth. 

What had gone wrong? Unless con¬ 
trary evidence is found, it appears that 
the pilots in both planes failed to see each 
other, despite the pu 2 zling PSA report 
about “traffic in sight.” Investigators have 
not dismissed the possibility that the 727 
sighted a plane other than the one it 
struck, although a second Cessna some 
twelve miles away at the time should not 
have confused the PSA pilots. There were 
other hazards. Both crews v ere facing a 
glaring sun. Worse, each craft appeared 
to have entered a blind spot in the oth- 
jr’s field of vision. The 727 crew, with 
the plane’s nose up, had limited vision 
Jown toward the Cessna; in the Cessna, 
he high wing above the cockpit obstruct- 
al the view upward and to the rear 


O n the ground, chaos spread 
through a neighborhood of neat 
small homes and tall palm trees. 
The bulk of the airliner smashed 
nto houses near Nile and Dwight streets, 
he more intact remnant of the Cessna 
ibout six blocks away. The terrified PSA 
oassengers trapped in the plummeting 
;raft died instantly on impact with the 
arth. “It was a nonsurvival crash,” one 
nvestigator said. Indeed, the carnage left 
n the wake of the fireballing metal fu- 
iclage gave mute testimony to that. Scraps 
»f clothing hung from telephone poles. 
*arls of a briefcase were found here, frag- 
nents of computer printout papers there, 
i pair of shattered glasses elsewhere. At 
»t. Augustine High School, Father An- 
hony J. Wasko feared that the falling 
)lane would plow into his school and the 
i75 boys attending it. When the airliner 
nissed, he ordered his students to pre- 
wre the gymnasium as a first aid center, 
t became a temporary morgue instead. 
Mary Fuller of L^eside, Calif., was 





too many ofthem can describe near escapes iatfimHar^rituaUooa. Despite I. 

tisfical evidence that air travel is coastanlly becoming safer, America's.ai|i 9 «eiBF^;?,>-i; 
is getting moK and more crowded. Last year there were I S7,473 neiunffita^ airr 
craft darkening the nation’s sides, which only 2z473, at 1.^, were 
mercial airliners. . • 

The ^idnomenai growth in ^eral aviation in the U.S. has«OBtittuedjihK-4';7'' 
abated for a decade. 'The category embraces everything from a SS/OOtl' 
ondhand Piper Cufrused for weekmid joyrides to a $6.5 miUkm, fMeatOrw^- 
man Oulfstream executive jet crammed with the latest airbonto ataottoaksi. 
between are the twins, turboprops and smaiier jets opwaied by some 2J3M aif> 
taxi operators and 200 oonunuter airlines. This year alone, compel^ sudi.as' 7; 
Cessna, Beech and ftper will deliver 18,000 aircraft wordt $1.8 billiod tocoe- ' . 
tomeraardundthecountry. 

“The vast nu^jotity of new (Ainei Are gdng to budnciamen,^.say»£d|Md|pi^i4^^^ 
son, iHtsidait of dm Oeneral AVkidon Mana&cturera Association. One raasbd^- '\4y 
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cranpany plane is aeen tbdiy as a vital business tod, a zeal dmesa^iv ' 
machine.” 

While all of this is good news to the U.S. private-aircraft induatry, it is 
ting increaringptotoure on dm ratkm’s overcrowded airports. Nowhere is this 
more true than in Calil^rein, which .sow has 113,000 certified pilots. Van 
airport, the< busioft. gin^stal Aviatioa..field in the U.$., is host to as anpy- 
, 13,557 ^lots and.s^isnmada of 1,;260 ptanes. It is, in flict, the'third busieaS si^; 
pc^ in Uto. counmjjv.tdfteP Chici^to'i ODaie and Atlanu. By conirasdf.et^AV^ 
. mercial mrfielda jlg dth’ llJS. have shrunk from 660 in 1966 to 400 today, 
whtohamct«23se)^,1tl%df4ttchmiherctalairoraftactivity. 

The small plfMlei ate inevitaUbr involved in most of the accidemi Labt 
U.S. ocmunerciat-ah^iRn sunned only five final accidents, compared «ith<7Q2/;^ 
to gmreral aviatioh, T^ difierence can be exphuned partb' by the airitoes’ 
ter pilot training, by better eqtdfnnent. Fen an average fee of $1,500, mesjii - ^ 
.. fit 17-year-old Idhouraofclasswotkand 35 hours to the air^nt, 

an FAA>approv«(l iiidiiool to obtain « private pilot's license. A comnumriM 
cense requins monh bhivtoen $3400 and $4,000 and 250 hours of Sight, tififie'. 

But it is a cosmic leap from this to an Air Transport rating of 1.500 flytog.hoitfs., 
...lainimum followed^ Spedaliied instruction for particular aircraft typos. .i.,v 
‘ u ^Jl^ indatkmisfteildlBW the^^ not as one of confliet between tstodifr,.’. -^ 

fbrent types of fiyiftIb htK of order in the sides. Said faa official John Leyim iif 
. Washtoi^ lasttoMfic '‘It’s not a question of private phmes against the airltoee> 

It is more a qatMii^ of controlled versus uncontrolled aircraft.” After Saa^'^vl 
toat ne^fttr cpntrcA nuy become a priority in the nation^a 
w'liaMe.'.*',,.j ..... 
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driving with her infant son when the body 
of a passenger smashed through the wind¬ 
shield of her car Police Officer P.L. 
Thornton rushed up "T he glass just ex¬ 
ploded with bits of glass and blood. We 
thought everyone was dead," he recalled. 
Luckily, Mrs fuller and her baby suf¬ 
fered only minor cuts. Police Sergeant 
Ken Hargrv, vf told of a headless and leg¬ 
less male torso still strapped to an air¬ 
craft seat, with shirt and tie intact. An 
elderly woman trembled as she recalled 
seeing "a man s hand and another part 
of a body lying on my street." 


P olice poking through the debris 
found few pieces of blackened 
scrap larger than two feet long or 
wide. An exception was an air¬ 
craft sign saying WELCOME. Near by two 
scorched dogs lay dead on their backs. 
All the coroner's crews could do was pick 
up parts of bodies and put them into yel¬ 
low plastic bags Said Deputy San Diego 
County Coroner Warren Chambers. “It 
may be many days before we will be able 
to match parts or even determine how 
many bodies we have.” 

Firemen fought bla/es in the neigh¬ 
borhood for two hours before putting them 
out. The authorities also had to fight scav¬ 
engers. Police arrested 28 people, mostly 
youngsters, for refusing to follow ordeis 
to leave the area. Some of 'hem were 
caught stealing watches and wallets from 
the fallen bodies 

The devastation on the ground re¬ 
newed a controversy in San Diego about 
such a busy airport's being situated in ^ 
a heavily populated area Yet San Di- V 
ego is hardly alone in its worries: air- ' 
craft approaching Chicago's much 
busier O’Hare, Washington's National 
and New York's l.a Guardia and Ken¬ 
nedy airports regularly do so over dense¬ 
ly populated areas 

But the broader problem of the sheer ( 
increase in the number of aircraft in the 
skies—and the mixing of planes so dif¬ 
ferent in speed, si/e and sophistication of 
equipment—is more and more trouble¬ 
some. This is true despite the fact that as 
the planes in use have multiplied the num¬ 
ber of accidents has by no means risen 
proportionately It is a testament to the ef¬ 
fectiveness of tougher federal safety stan¬ 
dards that there were 4,968 accidents in 
general aviation service in 1968 (when 
there were 124,000 planes in use) and only 
4,286 accidents in 1977 (when there were 
185,000 such aircraft) The decrease in the 
number of fatalities for each mile flown 
in such private traffic is also impressive' 
fatal accidents averaged 204 per 100.000 
hrs. flown in 1967 and only .076 per 100,- 
000 hrs, last year. Private pilots argue, 
quite accurately, that more Americans die 
each year in boating and swimming ac¬ 
cidents than in light aircraft mishaps. 

That record, however, is no reason for 
complacency. The number of reported 
“near misses’ of aircraft in flight has been 
increasing sharply, to 384 last year—and 


United States 


the safety experts believe that only a small 
portion of such perilous passings are re¬ 
ported The overwhelming majority do 
not involve commercial airliners. But as 
the San Diego crash illustrates, the loss 
of life is large when the near miss involv¬ 
ing a big passenger jet turns into an ac¬ 
tual collision. 

To avoid that, a few Congressmen 
have in the past vainly proposed legis¬ 
lation banning light aircraft from major 
airlields It now seems likely that there 
will be more such bills, and they may get 
more serious consideration. Some safety 
experts support such a segregation of air¬ 
craft. "You just can’t have complete free¬ 
dom of movement for all and total safe¬ 
ty.' contends James Gannett, a senior 
engineer test pilot for Boeing. “You've got 
to put the big guys in one place and the lit¬ 
tle guys in another.” Most airline pilots, 
unwilling to bully — 
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. their lesser brothers, are 

not necessarily in favor of an 
outright ban, but they do want the pri¬ 
vate pilots to pay a higher admission price, 
in the form of better equipment and train¬ 
ing, for the use of congested major fields. 
"It’s not that we want to exclude them 
from airspace," says United Airlines Cap¬ 
tain Bay Lahr. "It's just that we don't want 
to crash into them " 

In fact, the cost of operating at many 
of the larger airports has become almost 
prohibitive for the middle-income private 
pilot- The safety equipment he must have 
can cost as much as or more than his 
plane. At the biggest airports this now in¬ 
cludes updated two-way radio equipment 
capable of handling more than 360 chan¬ 
nels (typical cost; S2.000): a transponder, 
which automatically enlarges the small 
plane's radar blip on a controller's screen 
($1,500); an encoding altimeter, which 
projects the craft's altitude on the radar- 
scope ($3,500). Even some private pilots 
concede that special training for those 
wishing to enter the hi^-pressure “bird 
cages” around major airports should be 


required. But the problem is how this ex¬ 
perience can be obtained without posing 
the very danger it is meant to prevent 
—as at San Diego, where the special train¬ 
ing available only at Lindtergh Field 
drew the Cessna into the area. 

Considerable bitterness erupted in the 
aviation community last week when the 
president of the Air Line Pilots Associ¬ 
ation. Captain J.J. O'Donnell, charged at 
a cxmgressional hearing that the EAA has 
been dangerously delaying the use of a 
practical system for automatically warn¬ 
ing pilots of a possible collision. The need 
for such a device has been conceded by 
most aviation experts for years; yet none 
are in general use Asked Eastern Air 
Lines Pilot Jack Howell. "I wonder how 
many more San Diegos we will have be¬ 
fore we get an efficient system''” 

The pilots contend that the technol¬ 
ogy for such a system is af hand, and they 
cite one “black box” device used success¬ 
fully by the McDonnell Douglas Corp on 
the F4 Phantom jets it produces and tests 
near St. Louis The airborne box sounds 
a Klaxon when a Phantom pilot is on a 
collision course with another plane and 
even tells him whether to go up, down, 
left or right Simultaneous and opposite 
orders go to the other approaching pilot. 
But the device is expensive (up to $15,000 
by one estimate) 

FAA Administrator Langhorne Btmd 
argued at the same hearing that no warn¬ 
ing device IS yet practical in a heavy traf¬ 
fic area "There would be whistles and 
buzzers going off constandym the cock¬ 
pit,” he told the committee, "and this 
would not serve the interests of air safe- 

> ly " He said that no system is yet re¬ 
liable enough for general use Flor¬ 
ida DemcKrat Dante Fascell was 
unconvinced. He said he would introduce 
legislation making such devices manda¬ 
tory on all large aircraft. 

Coincidentally, the faa issued new 
safety regulations last week for the various 
unscheduled small-plane commuter lines, 
chartered aircraft and “air taxis” that are 
adding to major-airport congestion. Their 
pilots will henceforth have to maintain 
full airline-transport-pilot certificates, 
and (heir planes must carry a ground- 
proximity warning system, cockpit voice 
recorder and either thunderstorm detec¬ 
tion equipment or weather radar. 

Yet there is no way, of course, for any 
system of sophisticated electronics or rig¬ 
id regulations to keep a foolhardy private 
pilot from endangering his own or other 
lives by flying in an alcoholic haze or 
breaking a safety rule. For that matter, 
taped cockpit conversations have demon¬ 
strated all too much inattention to duty 
among commercial airline pilots as well. 
And as last week’s disaster shows so 
graphically, the element of mere chance 
in course, timing and speed can doom 
even the most exf^rienc^ pilots, as well 
as the many “souls on board" whose lives 
ended so innocently on a sunny morning 
over San Diego. ■ 




Carter accMentaiiy sinking into birthday cake at Democratic fwid-raising party In Washington and waving frosting <overed hand 


“WeVe Taking Cont rol" 

The hero of Camp David keeps pushing Congress 


I t was Jimmy Carter’s 54th birthday, and 
the mcKxi of celebration was upon him. 
iiven before the birthday itself, some 
1,000 of the Democratic Party faithful 
paid $1,000 a plate to join the President 
in the crowded Washington Hilton ball¬ 
room. Leaning forward to admire his mul¬ 
titiered birthday cake. Carter accidentally 
shoved a hand into the past-y, but noth¬ 
ing could faze him. He simply waved a 
dripping hand to his admirers. Carter 
called the affair “the mtist successful pres¬ 
idential i3emocratic fund raiser in the his¬ 
tory of the U .S.,"' and he assured the gath¬ 
ering: "We’re taking control. Our nation 
IS proud again ” The guests roared their 
agreement. 

During the celebration. Carter re¬ 
marked that the best birthday present he 
could receive would be passage of the en¬ 
ergy bill, and last week he came a big 
step closer to getting his wish. With votes 
to spare, the Senate approved. 57 to 42, a 
compromise on the pricing of natural gas. 
That had become the centerpiece of what 
remained of Carter’s energy package, and 
the President happily applauded its pas¬ 
sage. It proved, he said, that the U.S. ‘‘can 
courageously deal with an issue that tests 
our national will and ability ’’ 

Actually the Administration got its 
way partly because of one of the meet 
strenuous lobbying campaigns since the 
passage of the Panama Canal treaties. “A 
Herculean lobbying effort.” grumbled 
Democratic Senator Howard Metzen- 
baum, an opponent of the bill. “The Ad¬ 
ministration pressured every group to get 
them to pressure members of the Senate. 
They lined up the Business Roundtable 
and General Motors. They made it a pa- 
Qiotic issue to vote for this bill. The Ad- 


ministration put anything on the table to 
get votes. They really turned out the 
troops. How could any of us combat that 
kind of power?’’ 

At 8 30 every morning, the White 
House lobbying teams met in the Last 
Wing office of Caiter’s congressional li¬ 
aison aide, Frank Mcxjre. There they plot¬ 
ted strategy for the day and then fanned 
out to appeal to anyone who could help 
business executives, ndVvsmen, friends of 
Senators. The pitch was always the same 
America needs the energy bill to stop the 
decline of the dollar and convince for¬ 
eign nations that the U.S. can put its own 
house in order. 

The President joined the lobbying ef¬ 
fort with his disarming soft sell. One of 
his targets was Nebraska’s Democratic 
Senator Ed 2^rinsky, who was recuper¬ 
ating from a double hernia operation. 
Carter phoned him last month to wish 
him a speedy recovery, then added as 
though It were an afterthought “Keep 
your mind open on the energy bill ’’ Zo- 
rinsky finally voted no. 

But the President got able assistance 
from his Senate allies, especially Major¬ 
ity Leader Robert Byrd and Senators 
Henry Jackson and Alan Cranston. They 
labored skillfully to keep wobbling votes 
in line. The final tally was a bewildering 
blend of liberals and conservatives from 
both parties. The opposition, similarly, 
contained such strange political bedfel¬ 
lows as Ted Kennedy and Barry Gold- 
water. George McGovern and Robert 
Dole. Byrd eventually won approval of the 
bill by not exaggerating its importance 
The compromise was better than noth¬ 
ing, he told the Senate, and it was now or 
never. The U.S. had to demonstrate to 


I the world that it could produce some kind 
of energy program, said Byrd time and 
time again The Senators were “convinced 
the gun was to their heads.’’ said Jack- 
son, "There was no alternative. We just 
hammered that theme over and over “ 

If the bill IS approved by the House, 
where another rugged battle is expected. 
It will only partly relieve the nation’s en¬ 
ergy problems. IJespite Carter's cries of 
triumph, the bill is far different from what 
he originally proposed The legislation he 
put forward last year in response to his 
own declaration of a “moral equivalent 
of war" actually called for the continued 
regulation of gas prices, whereas the final 
version is a complex formula for gradual 
deregulation by 1985. Even its supporters 
gave It a grade of C minus: opponents 
flunk it outright. 

P roducers are pleased that the measure 
eventually removes price controls 
from so-called new gas—about 50% of the 
total supply. Until 1985, however, the bill 
imposes price ceilings on intrastate gas for 
the first time and establishes a complex 
multitiered price system for new gas, de¬ 
pending on how far new wells are drilled 
from existing wells containing “old" gas. 
An additional 300 bureaucrats will be 
needed temporarily to administer this re¬ 
vised price structure, the cost of the effort 
has b^n estimated to total $9.6 million. 
“The bill has been called an administra¬ 
tive nightmare, ” says John E. Swearingen, 
chairman ofStandard Oil of Indiana. “In¬ 
stead It is a regulatory disaster," 

Estimates vary wildly on what the bill 
will eventually accomplish. The Senate 
Energy Committee figures that the cost 
of gas to consumers will increase about 
fO'.J a year. Consumer groups that fought 
the bill claim there will be a .153% jump 
in prices between 1977 and 1985 The De¬ 
partment of Energy expects an annual in¬ 
crease in gas production of 2 trillion cu 
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it; the congr^onal budget office esti¬ 
mates an additional .7 to .8 trillion cu.A. 
a year; consumer groups that favored the 
biU say no increase at all will occur. Both 
the SMate Energy Committee and DOE 
predict that by 1985 greater production 
of natural gas will save the nation 1.4 mil¬ 
lion bbl. a day in imported oil. Consumer 
groups den ' there will be any such sav¬ 
ing. Much depends, of course, on how in¬ 
numerable lawyers interpret a bill that 
even they have trouble understanding. 
But at least, after 18 months, the Senate 
finally voted on a national plan to con¬ 
serve energy 

In the President s new Camp David 
state of confidence, he was emboldened 
to strike out more vigorously against the 
No I domestic issue, infiation. He told a 
press conference last Thursday that "the 
time for wasteful spending is over" and 
pledged to cut as much as possible from 
the fiscal 1980 federal budget, which will 
be introduced in January. Especially vul¬ 
nerable are some of the programs Carter 
has pushed to combat unemployment 
One example, the Comprehensive Em¬ 
ployment and Training Act, which will 
cost $11.3 billion in fiscal 1979, will prob¬ 
ably be trimmed, partly because it has fall¬ 
en short of its goal of finding jobs for the 
hard-core unemployed 

As part of his anti-inflation campaign, 
the President threatened to veto two ma¬ 
jor bills, the tax and the public works mea¬ 
sures. Both may soon involve him in major 
conflicts. 

Tama. With his impeccable sense of tim¬ 
ing, Senate Finance Committee Chair¬ 
man Russell Long finally released his 
committee’s version of the tax bill Since 
Congress is trying to adjourn by October 
14, Senators had little time to digest the 
fine print in the complicated act, and 
Long would just as soon they did not. As 
he once told a Senator fretting over the 
meaning of a provision in a tax bill: "If 
we waited for you to understand this bill, 
it would never be passed. ” 

Long's version of the bill cuts taxes 
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generously, particularly the capital gains 
tax. While the House trinun^ the top 
capital gains tax from 49% to 3S%, the 
Senate committee cut it to 25%. Treasury 
Secretary Michael Blumenthal warned 
Long to reduce the capital gains tax cut 
to avoid a veto, but the Senator paid no 
heed. The Senate followed the House in 
reducing the corporate income tax rate 
from 48% to 46% and in raising the per¬ 
sonal exemption from $750 to $1,000. Al¬ 
together, the House voted a $16.3 billion 
tax reduction; the Senate bill upped the 
figure to $23 billion 

O pponents of Long's measure were 
hastily trying over last weekend to 
make some basic changes. Ted Kennedy, 
for one. was seeking allies to keep the per¬ 
sonal exemption at $750. a step that he fig¬ 
ures will save $12 billion a year in fed¬ 
eral revenues. That amount would then 
be redistributed to middle- and low-in¬ 
come taxpayers The full Senate is expect¬ 
ed to vote on the bill this week, and the 
House will have its turn next week. De¬ 
spite his threats. Carter is not expected 
to veto the measure if some acceptable 
compromises are made. The public is call¬ 
ing for a tax cut. and both Democrats 
and Republicans are eager to respond. 
Public Works. In greater danger of a pres¬ 
idential veto is the $10.2 billion public 
works appropriation, including the much 
publicized water projects. The bill was 
overwhelmingly approved by the Senate 
last week—86 to 9—and earlier by the 
House The clash over this measure could 
make the Camp David era of good feel¬ 
ings a distant memory. Members of Con¬ 
gress want their dams approved before 
Election Day, and some of them have sent 
word to the White House that they mi^t 
abandon the celebrated gas compromise 
if the President persists in his opposition. 
But Carter says he will not back down 
whatever the political cost. “If we con¬ 
tinue the age-old policy of pork-barrel al¬ 
locations in the public works bill, " he said 
at his press conference, the Administra¬ 




Sewator Jackson taUcIngwHh Carter after veto on gas hIB _ 

"The gun ivas to their heads. We just hammered that theme aver and over. ‘ 


Sen ator R ussell Long at tax h earing 

Uttk time to digest the fine print. 

tion would be setting a "horrible exam¬ 
ple" for the rest of the nation in the ef¬ 
fort to control inflation. If Congress 
overrides his veto—a distinct possibility 
—Carter can still claim that he did his 
best to cut wasteful federal spending. 

Taking advantage of the Camp Da¬ 
vid momentum. Carter is not only fight¬ 
ing for unfinished bills that have been 
placed before Congress but is even reviv¬ 
ing legislation that his opponents thought 
they had killed. He and Health, Educa¬ 
tion and Welfare Secretary Joe Califano 
decided to resuscitate the hospital cost 
containment bill, which was suppressed 
in committee last summer by pressure 
from the medical lobby. Carter probably 
figures he has nothing to lose politically 
since the public is angry about inflation 
in general and about soaring medical costs 
in particular. In August, hospital costs 
rose .9%. second only to the 1.1% leap in 
gasoline prices. Carter originally asked for 
a 9% ceiling on annual hospital cost in¬ 
creases. Compromise bills have now been 
proposed, but all of them face an uphill 
fight. Complains a congressional insider; 
“The White House guys came out of 
Camp David and think they can work 
miracles. They've upped the ante on ev¬ 
erything. These are very naive people.” 

Camp David clearly improved Car¬ 
ter's standing with Congress and the pub¬ 
lic. “My reputation as a capable leader 
was enhanced," he said, quite deadpan, 
at his press conference. But the spirit of 
Camp David willliot linger indefinitely, 
and Carter will have to prove his lead¬ 
ership many times over in the battles that 
lie ahead with Congress. ■ , 
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The ]^i4ency/Hugh Sidey 

Savoring a Mellow Moment 

N otes on 8 September morning: 

Up in the dsiic out in the Maryland suburbs. Air crisp, slivef of a moon still 
high. Roar of the Potomac River’s great falb from over the hilL George Wash¬ 
ington used to tarry there. Headed down the valley to breakfast with Jimmy Car¬ 
ter, 189 yean after George, but land still beautify in fint light. Mist rising over 
water. Sun burnishing the East. Past Teddy Roosevelt’s hiking island, Lyndon 
Johnson's memorial pine thicket, John Kennedy’s flame. Glorious city ahead in 
sparkling dawn. Everything looks, fbeb better with President acting like one. 

Across Lafayette Ihtrk on foot. Joggers, pigeons, fresh chrysanthemums 
(Lady Bird’s tender touch). Good morning to Andrew Jackson on bronze horse. 
Looks more chipper. White House whiter than white in first rays. Godfrey Sper¬ 
ling. Christian lienee Momtor’f joumalbtic breakfast impresario, leading 38col- 

I-1- *!*»«?,leagues up to front do(»‘just 

' 'V ->^'3 wanted guests. No Ma- 

I rine Band in the fbyor, but 
can almost hear a Sousa 
march as we proceed into 
I State Dining Room. Ele¬ 
gant £-sha^ table with 
cut fall flowers. Feel like 
Congressmen with votes in 
pockets. Orange juice at 
door for quick fix. Eggs 
(poached and scrambled), 
sausage, bacon, buns. Better 
cuisine than reported. 

Dick Slrout, 80, at Pres¬ 
ident’s left. Covered Calvin 
Coolidge. Still reporting. 
Charley Bartlett across ta¬ 
ble. Introduced Jack Ken¬ 
nedy to Jackie Bouvier. J.F, 
terHorst off to left. Once 
Jerry Ford’s press secre¬ 
tary. Ike's favorite, Roscoe 
Drummond, on duty. Des 

I_Moines, Los Angeles, Bal- 

Statue of Amfcew Jackson in Lafayette Park timore ready to ask ques¬ 

tions. President does not 
eat. Already been up several hours. He sifs water. Puffy eyes. Still tired from 
Camp David. Delicious fatigue. New spirit in room. Respect from press. Carter 
easier. Abe Lincoln looking benignly down from the wall, chin in hand, elbow 
on knee. Carter with chin on thumbs, then arms around knees. 

Waiters hovering. Sun through tall windows. Ficus trees in comers of room. 
Jody Powell in vest. Reporters off the street could get used to thb, jeflees Sper¬ 
ling. Questions come. Carter aiuwers all. Does not reveal much new. What’s 
new b the feeling, the hope. So much nicer to meet in respect. Reporters reflect 
concerns, prejudices of publications. Oklahoma asks about Suntelt. Washing¬ 
ton Post asks about secret documents. Detroit asks about Humphrey-Hawkins 
full employment bill. New York asks if Carter might help out in newspaper 
strike. 

Carter’s hands are long, expressive, almost like those of a musician. Over 
and over he spreads fingers and forms imaginary globe, trying to put things to¬ 
gether. Sweeps long forefinger throi^ air. Chops with flat hand. 

Cigars passed. Help for those friendly tobacco growers? Few take them. No¬ 
body lights one up. Everybody polite, muted by setting. Columnist Rowland 
Evans looking serious. Came to town under F.D.R. New Republics John Os¬ 
borne looming like Buddha at tui end of five bouquets. Carter Aide Jerry Raf- 
shoon looking pale. Been watching TV too much. Meet the Press's originator 
Lawrence Spivak smiling. Lone Woman Mary McGrory wants to know if she 
and the rest have been too tough on President. President believes so now and 
then, but is not going to press point in new aura. Jimmy has to leave. Ev- 
eryb^y lingers second or two savoring mellow mood, Americans aO. Know it 
will not last. Should not. Outside sun wanning branches of old elms. Andy Jack- 
son ttiil astride. On and up, old U5.A. 


The President 
And the Capo 

A Mafioso denies all 

Q. Will you please tell the committee 
where and when you were bom? 

A. / exercise my constitutional right to 
take the Fifth Amendment, 

S o began in traditional fashion last 
week the strangest session of the 
House committee's hearings on the assas¬ 
sination of President John F. Kennedy. 



Traf f lcante arriving at cowwilttse h earing 

At heart, he said, he was a patriot. 

The balding, hunched-over man in the 
! witness chair was Santo Trafficante, 63, 
the reputed Mafia boss in the Tampa area 
and former overlord of mob-owned gam¬ 
bling casinos in Havana. 

The committee particularly wanted to 
know whether he had in fact told Cuban 
Exile Leader Jos6 Aleman during a 1963 
conversation about Kennedy that “he's 
going to be hit." This was Aleman’s story 
when questioned by committee investiga¬ 
tors in Match 1977, and it seemed to lend 
credence to a theory that mobsters had 
plotted to kill J.F.K. because of his Ad¬ 
ministration’s crackdown on organized 
crime. But Aleman, admitting that he was 
afraid of Traflficante’s wrath, remembered 
differently last week. The mobster, he tes¬ 
tified, probably meant only that Kennedy 
would be hit by Republican votes in 1964, 
not bullets. 

But the committee still wanted to hear 
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United States 



Subco mmltteg Chairm an Rklwdson Pnytr 

"Some questions never will he answered." 


from Trafficante. Next day, he showed 
up, nattily attired in a gray pinstripe suit, 
but refused at first to testify. Finally, 
handed a court order granting him im¬ 
munity from prosecution for anything he 
might say, and faced with contempt if he 
did not talk, Trafficante became one of 
the few top-level mobsters ever to answer 
a congressional committee's questions. 

He recalled his conversation with Ale¬ 
man. but insisted he had not used the word 
hit. Said Trafficante; "I was speaking in 
Spanish, and in Spanish there is no way 
to say that." Had he known in advance 
about Kennedy's assassination? “Abso¬ 
lutely not. No way." 

He acknowledged, however, that he 
had been recruited by Gangster John Ro- 
seili in the early ’60s for the ciA-backed 
plot to murder Cuban President Fidel 
Castro He joined, he said, chiefly out of 
patriotism. ‘It was like in World War IF 
They tell you to go to the draft board and 
sign up. Well, I signed up." Besides, he 
had a grudge to settle against Castro for 
closing down the casinos after seizing 
power in 1959 According to Trafficante, 
the mobsters considered ‘poison, planes, 
tanks. I’m telling you, they talked about 
everything." Eventually they chose poi¬ 
son pills, but for reasons that have not 
been fully explained, the would-be assas¬ 
sins, two Cubans, failed to carry out the 
plot. Trafficante told the committee that 
he knew nothing of any attempts by Cas¬ 
tro to retaliate against Kennedy. 

The mobster's testimony provided a 
melodramatic ending to the committee's 
four weeks of hearings In more than 100 
hours of testimony from 59 witnesses, the 
committee re-examined the known facts 
about the assassination, convincingly shot 
holes in the major conspiracy theories and 
turned up no solid evidence to challenge 
the Warren Commission's conclusion that 


Lee Harvey Oswald acted alone in kill¬ 
ing Kennedy. 

In the end, the committee’s perfor¬ 
mance turned out to be far more solid 
and thorough than anyone had expected 
at the outset, two years ago, when mem¬ 
bers and staffers feuded in public and re¬ 
peatedly leaked unsubstantiated reports 
that there was “new evidence" of a con¬ 
spiracy. Part of the committee's increased 
professionalism followed the appointment 
of O. Robert Blakey, a Cornell law pro¬ 
fessor. as counsel and Ohio Democrat 
Louis Stokes as chairman But much of 
the credit must go to North Carolina 
Democrat Richardson Preyer. who head¬ 
ed the subcommittee that probed J.F.K.'s 
assassination In two years as a federal 
judge and ten years in Congress. Preyer, 
59, a Bible-quotmg Presbyterian elder, has 
won wide respect for fairness and pa¬ 
tience. He soothed the personality con¬ 
flicts, helped stop the leaks, and set the 
committee to work. 

Were the findings worth the $5 mil¬ 
lion spent during the investigation? Said 
Preyer, "It was important that something 
be done for the peace of mind of the coun¬ 
try We have succeeded in putting to rest 
some of the doubts. Some questions, how¬ 
ever, never will be answered." ■ 

Alabama Up sets 

The voters are inscrutable 

44neople in the South love their pol- 
' It itics better than their food on the 
table.” says Alabama Senator Maryon Al¬ 
len. With contests last week for the gov¬ 
ernorship, both U.S. Senate seats and 
many lesser offices, Alabama's Democrat¬ 
ic primary runoff—tantamount to elec¬ 
tion in a state where Republicans are still 
considered carpetbaggers—was a verita¬ 
ble feast. And the voters tried a little of ev¬ 
erything. Experience counted, but then it 
didn't A new face was helpful, but then 
it wasn't. The voters were inscrutable. 

What mattered most was the depar¬ 
ture of George Wallace, who could not le¬ 
gally succeed himself as Governor and de¬ 
cide not to run for the Senate. With his 
control removed from state politics after 
the mesmerizing years, the rules had sud¬ 
denly changed 

At the beginning of the campaign, his 
most likely successor seemed to be Al¬ 
abama Attorney General Bill Baxley. 37, 
a populist in polo shirt and plaid pants. 
But he lost last week to Forrest (“Fob") 
James Jr., 44. a former star halfback at 
Auburn University '55 and a millionaire 
manufacturer of sporting gear. James’ vic¬ 
tory showed that Jimmy Carter's tactics 
can still pay off. at least in the South. His 
lavishly financed S2.5 million campaign 
played up his role as an outsider with no 
ties to the political system. That image 
was reinforced by Walker & Associates 
Inc., a Memphis-based j»litical consult¬ 
ing firm that specializes in winning elec¬ 


tions for Southern unknowns, ‘"you de¬ 
serve better than a bun 9 h of politicians 
swapping jobs.’’ James told delight^ au¬ 
diences. He acknowledged that he had 
once served as a Republican sute com¬ 
mitteeman but assur^ the voters that he 
was a 'born-again Democrat.” James won 
handily with 55% of the vote. 

In one of the Senate contests, Mar¬ 
yon Allen, 52. was trying to win election 
in her oi\ n right to the seat formerly held 
by her husband James. After he died in 
June, she was appointed his successor by 
Wallace. She had a sympathy vote, but 
she also had a salty tongue that she stilled 
for the campaign “The hardest thing to 
do is to keep your mouth shut," she ad¬ 
mitted. She refused to debate her oppo¬ 
nent. State Senator Donald Stewart, 38, a 
scrappy anli-Wallaceite who called her a 
"nice lady without any political experi¬ 
ence.” He scored an up^t victory with 
57% of the vote. 

In the other Senate race, former Al¬ 
abama Chief Justice Howell Heflin, 57, 
who remodeled the state court system, 
took 65% of the vole, swamping Congress¬ 
man Walter Flowers, 45, whose courtly el¬ 
oquence was a highlight of the Nixon im¬ 
peachment proceedings in the House. 
While Flowers campaigned as an insider 
who knew his way around the nation's 
capital, Heflin berated him for being “part 
of the Washington crowd that has brought 
more inflation and higher taxes.” Heflin, 
on the other hand, owed a debt to an¬ 
other Washingtonian. HiS campaign slo¬ 
gan was the same as Nixon’s in 1972. 
"Now More Than F:ver." In Alabama pol¬ 
itics, anything goes. ■ 



Jaiwtachnowladgli^ hit primary victory 

Without Wallace, the rules changed. 
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Coming Closer to SALT II 

Cryptic hints that the gaps are narrowing 


O n the rostrum of the United Nations 
Oeneral Assembly, immediately after 
an attack on the Camp David agreements, 
Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko 
suddenly fell silent, then leaned against 
the side of the speaker’s desk. Two dip¬ 
lomats anxiously started forward, graspi^ 
Gromyko under the arms and hel^ him 
off the podium. For a time it seemed as 
though the 69-year-old veteran might be 
Hiring the end of a career that has kept 
1^ at the head of the Soviet foreign min¬ 
istry for an astonishing 22 years, but after 
a medical checkup and an hour's rest in 
a U.N. foyer, the durable Russian was 


that the gap between the U.S. and Soviet 
negotiators was narrowing. For more than 
a year, there has been broad agreement 
in three basic categories; limitation of to¬ 
tal strategic missile systems to 2,250 for 
Mch side, a three-year ban on develop¬ 
ing or testing new missile systems, and 
further negotiations for a salt III treaty 
that would make additional cuts in stra¬ 
tegic nuclear arsenals. At the last Vance- 
Gromyko meeting m Geneva, in July, 
Ixith sides pressed for some exemptions 
in the restrictions on new weapons and it 
appears they tentatively agreed that each 
could test at least one new land-launched 




Creniyke being helped frewitharostnan at the UJl General As s a H iM y_ 

"ff his illness had been any worse, we could have kissed SALT goodbye for six months." 


I back on the podium. His only complaint, 
he said, was against the “very, very hot” 
TV lights. 

Nobody was more relieved than Jim¬ 
my Carter and his chief diplomatic aides, 
for they were preparing to welcome Gro¬ 
myko to Washington over the weekend 
for what might prove to be an important 
new phase of the Carter Administration’s 
18-month preoccupation with SALT u 
negotiations. Gromyko is by now a match¬ 
less expert in the technic^ties of stra¬ 
tegic arms, and there is no real replace¬ 
ment for him on the Soviet side. “If Us 
illness had been any worse,’’said one vast¬ 
ly relieved U,S. diplomat, “we could 
have kissed salt goodbye for another six 
months.” 

Gromyko was in the U.S. for his sev¬ 
enth meeting with Secretary of State 
Cyrus Vance since the Carter Adminis- 
tnrtioa took offleet and indications were 


missile. Since then the two nations have 
been warily circling each other, seeking 
trade-offs. Says one U.S. participant in 
the talks; “It’s like a Chinese menu You 
take three from Column A, or two from 
Column B, or you tan mix it up.” 

T he setting for the Vance-Gromyko 
talks last week was at one time a co¬ 
operative apartment building that now 
serves as the Soviet U.N. mission, on 
Manhattan’s 67th Street. As Vance and 
his nine fellow U S. delegates sat across a 
green baize-covered table from their Sovi¬ 
et counterparts, they had only to look up 
to confront a portrait of a determined- 
looking Lenin, founder of the Soviet state. 
Gromyko spoke for most of the two-hour, 
25-minute session the first afternoon. The 
following day, at the U.S. headquarters 
across from the U N., it was Vance’s turn 
to play host. The talks this time lasted 


nearly four hours. At his press conference 
Uiat same afternoon the President seemed 
optinustic. Said he: “If the Soviets are 
forthcoming and cooperative and are will¬ 
ing to compromise some of their positions, 
we will have an agreement.” He added 
that he hoped SALT U would be signed by 
the end of the year. Already there was 
talk in Washington of holding a summit 
conference with Leonid Brezhnev, either 
in the U S. or in Moscow, if the Soviet 
leader is too ill to travel far. 

U.S. officials once hoped to sign a 
SALT II agreement before the end of last 
year, however, and despite the optimism, 
there are still important differences to be 
resolved. The U.S. military remains con¬ 
cerned that the Soviets will find ways to 
convert their medium-range rocket, the 
SS-20, into a strategic weapon like the 
more powerful SS-16. They also fear that 
the Soviets’ supersonic Backfire bomber 
could be used as a strategic weapon 
against the U.S. For their part, the So¬ 
viets are worried by the low-flying U.S. 
cruise missile, whose versatility enables 
it to be used as both a tactical and a stra¬ 
tegic nuclear weapon. Soviet negotiators 
have been to'ing to limit to 600 kilome¬ 
ters the maximum distance that land- and 
sea-launched cruise missiles can travel; 
for air-launched cruises, they are striving 
for a 2,500 kilometer limit. 

Yet another sticking point has been 
the duration of the salt ii protocol. 
The U.S. wants it to last until December 
1980. The Soviets want the protocol to 
last as long as possible in order to 
put a brake on American technological 
developments. 

On Saturday, Vance and Gromyko be¬ 
gan their weekend meetings with Carter. 
At the first session, they met for three 
hours and 40 minutes, then appeared jok¬ 
ing and smiling on the White House lawn 
to indicate that progress had been made. 
Gromyko said “signs have appeared of a 
certain movement forward,” although he 
warned that the talks had not yet reached 
their “final stage.” Indeed, the two men 
met again on Sunday morning, only to 
admit to reporters that some problems still 
remained. Said Vance: “Obviously, we 
have not reached agreement on all issues ’’ 
To seek a final accord, the Secretary of 
State will go to Moscow lalcr this month. 

Any agreement that is finally worked 
out will face strong opposition in the 
U.S. Senate. Though some 40 Senators are 
believed generally in favor of a new 
strategic arms pact along the lines 
that currently seem possible, at least 20 
are believed resolutely against it. This 
raises the ominous possibility of rejection 
of a treaty by Congress. California’s Sen¬ 
ator Alan Cranston has gone so far as to 
say that failure by Congress to ratify a 
good agreement by the necessary two- 
thirds majority would be "catastrophic.” 
salt’s foes, led by Senator Henry Jack- 
son, contend, on the other hand, that a 
bad treaty would have its own catastroph¬ 
ic consequences. ■ 
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Unlocking Cabinet Conversations 

Back patting, banalities and talk about national issues 

i t was without doubt a weighty scoop: | statement on Oct. 17,1977—in its entire 
confidential minutes from a year of —that “a very troublesome problem fa 


I confidential minutes from a year of 
Cabinet meetings, mysteriously leaked for 
publication to the small (circ. 25.000), 
feisty political weekly the Nation. And the 
magazine made the most it could of its 
news beat, trumpeting it on the first page 
of its first issue with a redesigned format. 
But the trouble was, as Editor Victor Na- 
vasky readily acknowledged, that the 205 
pages of confidential documents were 
enough to "put readers to sleep ” 

To anyone looking for bombshell rev¬ 
elations of Cabinet officers making na¬ 
tional pf)licy, or jealously competing for 
the President’s car, the minutes were a 
great disappointment. Written in colorless 
prose by Cabinet Secretary Jack Watson, 
they are matter-of-fact summaries of bu¬ 
reaucratic business that took place at Cab¬ 
inet meetings between March 14, 1977, 
and March l.J. 1978. “Those boring min¬ 
utes,” sighed the Washington Post in a 
tongue-in-cheek editorial comparing 
them with the secret transcripts of the 
Nixon Administration’s private mo¬ 
ments. “It’s hard to hold back the tears 
of nostalgia.” 

White House officials, however, insist¬ 
ed that the minutes did noi show _ 

what really went on at Cabinet ses¬ 
sions. Said Watson: "1 wrote them 
in a manner to protect against leaks, 
to keep out all sensitive matters, po¬ 
litical and otherwise. Given that, it's 
not surprising that they’re boring " 

That said—and accepted—the min¬ 
utes manage to provide unexpected 
glimpses of the Cabinet at work. -■ 

According to the documents. 
Carter's Cabinet meetings include a S 

staggering array of subjects, as many I! 

as 52 main topics and 80 subtopics 
on Nov. 7, 1977. This was one of “* 
the longer meetings (1 hr. 53 min.); ^ 
nonetheless, the Cabinet could >• 

spend an average of only 2 min. 10 JJ 
sec. on each subject. This compres- 
sion may discourage debate and cn- 
courage banalities, like U.N. Am- 
bassador Andrew Young's recorded An a 


statement on Oct. 17,1977—in its entirety 
—that “a very troublesome problem fac¬ 
ing the international community is the en¬ 
ergy issue.” 

Moreover, the minutes disclose that 
Carter and his Cabinet at times discuss 
unfavorable press notices and congratu¬ 
late each other on good ones. On Nov. 7, 
for example, the minutes note, "The Pres¬ 
ident said that he is pleased that three 
Cabinet members appeared on Sunday 
television talk shows: Vice President Wal¬ 
ter Mondale on Meet the Press, Treasury 
Secretary W. Michael Biumenthal on 
Face the Nation and Defense Secretary 
Harold Brown on Issues and Answers." 
The main business of the meetings is the 
description by Cabinet members of their 
current agendas in brief, almost tele¬ 
graphic reports. For instance, after at¬ 
tending a conference in Wichita. Kans., 
Transportation Secretary Brock Adams 
expressed his concern about “serious ru¬ 
ral transportation problems that have 
never been sufficiently addressed.” 
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The minutes show Carter boosting 
morale by passing out generous praise. On 
March 6, the President told Cabinet mem¬ 
bers that despite the Administration’s 
problems, “he continues to feel confident 
I because] the Cabinet is a cohesive group 
whose individual and collective judgment 
he trusts.” 

Carter’s interest in reducing bureauc¬ 
racy is a constant theme, and his appoin¬ 
tees respond to it eagerly. On Sept. 12, 
1977, Swretary of Agriculture Bob Berg- 
land reported that he had attended 45 
hours of hearings on the 1978 budget for 
the Agriculture Department. “At pres¬ 
ent, ” the minutes note, “he said that the 
USDA is a mess ’ ” 

M ore like a coach than a leader. Car¬ 
ter helpfully recommends books and 
articles to his Cabinet. Some examples: 
New York Times articles on foreign af¬ 
fairs and David McCullough’s history of 
the Panama Canal, The Path Between the 
Seas, as well as CIA briefings. 

The minutes record only tare instanc¬ 
es of dissent. On Sept. 12, 1977, Housii^ 
and Urban Development Secretary Patri¬ 
cia Harris told Attorney General Griffin 
Bell that “she had read an early draft of 
the Bakke brief and that, in her opinion, 
it needed considerable improvement.” 
But there were no recorded dissents dur¬ 
ing several meetings last fall when Sec- 
_ retary of Labor Ray Marshall incor¬ 
rectly calculated that the odds were 
against a coal strike, or on Nov. 7, 
1977, when Treasury Secretary Biu¬ 
menthal argued that the position of 
the dollar abroad “is not as bad as 
it may appear here.” 

In a sense, the chief surprise of 
the minutes is that they contain no 
__ surprises. Some of the criticism, de¬ 
bate and groping for new ideas that ^ 
* are notably missing from the sum¬ 
maries doubtless go unrecorded or 
take place in smaller and more pri¬ 
vate sessions with Carter. Still, the 
minutes provide an overall sense of 
an Administration providing ord^*- 
* ly and dedicated, if not exactly bril¬ 
liant. caretaling—-an image that 
may explain why no one at the 

_ White House seemed very upset that 

. the minutes had beenmade public.* 











Caught in a Pentagon crositfire. a general resigns 


H e led hi# troops into combat in Ko- and an assignment as a lieutenant gen- 
rea and Viet Nam wkh such gallant- eral. Or he could retire. All three- and 
ry that he was twice awarded the Silver four-star generals hold temporary rank 
Star, the nation's third highest combat and are subject to losing as many as two 
medal. He moved easily from battlefield stars if suitable assignments cannot be 
to classroom, from Pentagon desk to in- found for them. It is a rare reality of mil- 
ternational command, gathering ribbons itary life, not one likely to happen to a 
and rank along the way and. last year, be- Sam Walker. 

coming the youngest four-sur general in Walker flew home and spent 30 min- 
the Army. Then, last spring, Sam Sims utes face to face with Rogers, seeking an 

Walker became trapped in a bureaucratic explanation. But Rogers had none. “He 
Pentagon crossfire, and last week he re- said I'd done a great job over there in Tur- 
signed from the Army after more than key. but there weren't enough four-star 
32 years of service—at the same time slots." Walker recalls. He then appealed 
bringing into the open a battle between his case directly to Army Secretary Clif- 
generals and the Array’s high¬ 
est ranking civilians. 

It was the end of the only 
life Sam Walker had ever 
known. Bom at West Point, he 
was the son of General Wal¬ 
ton H. (“Bulldog") Walker, 
who fought across Europe un¬ 
der George Patton and died in 
a 1950 jeep accident while 
commanding the Eighth Army 
in Korea. Sam Walker became 
an expert infantryman, master 
parachutist, and even learned 
to pilot a helicopter 

Fourteen months ago. 

Walker was given his fourth 
star and his toughest assign¬ 
ment: commander of NATf’s 
land-based forces in southeast¬ 
ern Europe, with headquarters 
at Izmir, Turkey. This com¬ 
mand used to have 600,000 
troops, but the Greeks pulled 
out their 150,000-man contin¬ 
gent after Turkey invaded Cy¬ 
prus in 1974. Walker thus 
found himself in the unenvi¬ 
able role of being a n American 
general leading a Turkish General Sam Walker In Ms temporary ofHce at Fort Bragg, W. 
army on Turkish soil at a time “I've thought time and time again: What did ido wrong? 


when the U.S. Congress was 
punishing Turkey with an arms embargo. 

Walker knew that a Turkish general 
would soon replace him. “1 supported it,” 
he told Time Pentagon Correspondent 
Don Sider last week. “1 thought the Turks 
were right to want one of their own peo¬ 
ple in the job." In February, Walker re¬ 
ceived an “eyes only” message from an 
old friend, Army Chief of Staff General 
Bernard W. Rogers. The communication 
assured him that Risers was working to 
line up another “four-star slot” for him 
and implied that there would be no prob¬ 
lem in finding one. 

In May, about a month before Walk¬ 
er was «:hcduled to leave Turkey, he re¬ 
ceived another “eyes only" message. In 
it, Rogers confess^ that he had “struck 
out.” There would be no new four-star bil¬ 
let for Walker. He could take a demotion 


ford Alexander Jr., who makes the final 
decisions on reassigning generals. “I 
asked him why He wouldn't answer 
Finally he said, ‘I'll let you know ’ Later 
he sent a colonel to tell me he had not 
changed his mind " 

W alker carried his appeal up through 
the chain of command to Secretary 
of Defense Harold Brown and then, in a 
seven-page message, to Commander in 
Chief Jimmy Carter. After talking with 
Brown, the President endorsed the demo¬ 
tion in a crisp, one-page letter to Walker. 

Last week, camped temporarily in a 
modest office at Fort Bragg, his desk 
flanked by a general's flag and a pile of 
cardboard boxes stuffed with his person¬ 
al papers, Sam Walker sounded like a sol¬ 
dier suffering from battle fatigue. “I've 


thought time and time again: What did I | 
ever do wrong?" 

In fact, he had been caught in a bit- I 
ter Pentagon squabble that pitted Army- 
Secretary Alexander against Chief of Stan 
Rogers. Several months ago, Rogers out- 
maneuvered Alexander on a key gener¬ 
al's assignment by appealing the secre¬ 
tary's verdict to Harold Brown. This lime. 
It appeared to Walker and some other 
generals. Secretary Alexander was deter¬ 
mined to show Rogers who is really run¬ 
ning the Army. 

Alexander's background and style 
have upset many old-line generals. He is 
the first black secretary of an Army still 
overwhelmingly commanded by whites, 
many of whom have not yet adjusted fWly 
to the concept of a color-blind military. 
Alexander was educated at Harvard Uni¬ 
versity and Yale Law School, not West 
Point. Actually, his military 
experience was six months' ac¬ 
tive duty as a National Guards¬ 
man As Secretary of the 
Army, he asks hard questions 
about the treatment of black 
soldiers. He also is a strong ad¬ 
vocate of a greater role for 
women, to the distress of many 
generals, including Rogers, 
who think too many women 
too soon may damage the 
Army’s combat readiness. 

Many officers suspect that 
Alexander's uncompromising 
attitude toward uniformed sub¬ 
ordinates may reflect Seciefary 
^ of Defense Brown's determina¬ 
tion to recapture control of the 
Pentagon from the admirals 
and generals who for several 
years have been operating rel¬ 
atively free from civilian inter¬ 
ference. Thus some old soldiers 
are dismayed at the direction 
the command at the Pentagon 
seems to be taking, as illustrat¬ 
ed by Walker’s fate. “It’s a god¬ 
damned travesty,” says one 

^_ general who retired recently. 

Says another: “There’s a sort 
of cavalier attitude that every¬ 
one’s expendable.” A former secretary of 
the Army says of Walker’s plight: “It’s 
just unthinkable.” Walker quotes even 
Rogers as confessing to him, “It’s incom¬ 
prehensible.” Rogers was so upset that he 
briefly considered handing in his own res¬ 
ignation in protest. 

Some generals maintain that Walker 
made a bad choice. He could have ac¬ 
cepted his demotion, with another shot 
at his fourth star next summer, when oth¬ 
er top slots will open. At 53, Walker had 
plenty of time fur a comeback. Instead, 
he wilt try for the first time to make a 
life outside the Army, helped by retire¬ 
ment pay of S38,000 a year, just $15,000 
less than his general’s pay. 'T’m not em¬ 
bittered,” he said. “I’m young enough. I 
can do something else. I'm not going out 
to pasture.” ■ 
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Real Dirt 

San Francisco F.ntrepreneur Gary 
E>ahl sold a million Fei Rocks at $4 each 
in 1975. This month, after three years of 
living off h’s profits, Dahl is returning to 
the packageo humor market with a new 
product- one-mch-squarc acrylic cubes of 
Red Dirt, to be sold at $5.95 each. 

Dahl .says the dirt comes from main¬ 
land China clinging to the roots of flow¬ 
ers and vegetables shipped to Hong Kong 
Says Dahl 'Tf enough Americans buy a 
square inch of Red China dirt, before long 
we'll have removed the entire country 
from under their noses. What I’m pro¬ 
posing IS one of the sneakiest conquests 
in the history of the world ” He adds 
“This is the year of the dirt—not the horse 
or the cow or the turkey ” Well, maybe 
the turkey 


Job Crashing 

In the 1944 movie An American Ro¬ 
mance, the destitute hero walks into an 
iron mine, begins working and is soon 
hired on as a regular hand But. as An¬ 
thony Opat, 19, has found, life unhappily 
does not imitate arf in this situation, 
at least not at the Ford Motor Co.'s 









stamping plant in Woodhaven, Mich. 

Unemployed and desperate for work, 
Opat applied for a job and was turned 
down. Next day he went to the plant’s 
gate, flashed an unemployment card as if 
It were an employee’s ID and joined a pro¬ 
duction line. For three days Opat took 
his place among the workers, stacking 
automobile hoods. But then he was 
discovered and ordered to leave. 

“I hoped they would see that I 
_ was a go^ worker and give me a 
job,’’ said Opat. Despite his purely 
volunteer status, the plant’s person- 
to I nel department paid him $218 for 
his work and. according to Opat, 
promised him ajob if he would keep 
y his mouth shut. After two weeks 

\ without further word from the 

plant, Opat began talking to the 
press “No comment," said a Ford 
spokesman to all inquiries. And so 
far, no job for Opat either. 


The Beat Goes On 

"Hypocrisy is the homage that vice 
pays to virtue," observed t7th century 
French Moralist Frangois, Due de la 
Rochefoucauld. Two modem examples: 

Residents of Abilene, Texas, vot^ 14 
times in 76 years to ban the sale of al¬ 
coholic beverages. But the wets won the 
latest referendum by a milliliter with 
50.2% of the ballots. The biggest impact 
will be on nearby Impact. Texas, a wet, 
47.3-acre town that used to supply Ab¬ 
ilene all the liquor that the town’s 43 "pri¬ 
vate clubs" could not provide 

Henryetta, Okla., on the other 
hand, maintained the town’s purity by 
voting to keep a 1957 ban on public 
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dancing. But Gary Moores, a would-be 
disco owner, staged a public "party" at 
which scores of revelers Hustled the night 
away. There were two doren arrests, on 
charges ranging from drunkenness to as¬ 
saulting a police officer, but none for 
dancing. Instead, Moores was charged 
with violating a second ordinance that 
prohibits holding a dance within 300 ft. 
of a beer parlor In Henryetta. the beat 
goes on 


Ars Longa, Vita Brevis 

He carefully studied scale diawings 
of the Court of Flags at Los Angeles City 
Hall and memorized the schedule of ik>- 
lice patrols Then with the timing of a ter¬ 
rorist bomber, he drove up to the plaza 
in a tmek on Labor Day morning, and 
with four friends unloaded a 3,000-lb.. 13- 
ft. turquoise object that looks something 
like a huge tuning fork Wrapped in yel¬ 
low paper, the untitled work was an un¬ 
solicited gift from Wade Cornell, 32, self- 
styled ’guerrilla artist ” who boasts: "I give 
to the people directly ’’ 

Two years ago the city dealt with a 
previous gift from Cornell (a 600-lb, 15- 
ft. sculptured lotus! by having it disman¬ 
tled This tune Cornell anchored the 
sculpture to stone in the courtyard To 


anyone ungracious enough lo question his 
motives, he replies: "I'm not someone who 
runs around unloading white elephants." 



: 



Back to Basics 

Test results have shown that one-thtrd 
of the freshmen at state colleges in New 
Jersey are almost illiterate. So the state 
senate passed a bill requiring all public 
high school students to demonstrate at 
least a ninth-grade level of proficiency in 
reading, writing and arithmetic before 
qualifying for a state-approved diploma. 
Then Senator Francis X. Herbert, who 
doubles as a high school English teacher, 
discovered that the senators could also use 
some drill in the fundamentals. The bill 
misspelled explicit as explici, minimum as 
minmum and remediation as remediatm. 
Conceded Sponsor Matthew Feldman; 
"Sure, It’s embarrassing. 1 never read the 
bill for spelling.’’ Shid Herbert: “I give 
the senate a B-minus." 
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What to Do About the Dollar 


A fter long considering a strong dollar a national birthright, 
Americans lately have learned the humiliation of holding 
a currency that sinks, slumps and plummets almost every day 
In the past year the dollar has declined IT^'r against the West 
German mark, 29% against the Japanese yen and 34'! against 
the Swiss franc—and even 9% against the Indian rupee. The 
Carter Administration has responded with a Dr Feelgood lit¬ 
any that the dollar’s health is sound, and that it will recover 
from its indisposition if everyone will only wait long enough 
But the world's money traders are not buying that happy talk 
and are now demanding fundamental shifts in U S dollar policy. 

The value of the dollar determines much more than merely 
what the doctor in Houston must pay for his new Mercedes- 
Benz or the housewife in St. Paul for her Swiss chocolates Prices 
of domestic goods go up because the competing impivts are 
more expensive; the dollar’s decline will add as much as I 5%. 
to the inflation rate this year. More imptiriant, a nation’s cur¬ 
rency IS the symbol of its economic vitality and the insirumeni 
by which it exercises us world role. The fall of the once-mighiy 
British pound from $4 03 to a low of $1 55 was both a contrib¬ 
utor to and a measure of Britain's postwar decline When Charles 
de Gaulle returned to power in 1958, one of his first acts was to re¬ 
store the French franc to strength with a currency reform that 
devalued the franc, established an austerity piogiam and even 
symbolically replaced the Monopoly-money 
ancien franc with a nouveau franc at a rale 
of I new for 100 old 

The fate of the dollar calls into ques¬ 
tion the way the whole world does busi¬ 
ness. The international monetary system 
is a precarious structure held logcihci large¬ 
ly by pa?,*e, baling wire and confidence in 
the dollar, since it is the currency in which 
most international deals are made and 
which central banks keep in their vaults 
as reserves. During recent runs on the dol¬ 
lar, the first signs of financial panic could 
be seen. World money markets now re¬ 
semble the urban ghettos of the 1960s. when a random traffic 
ticket or barroom scuffle could set off days of bloody ram¬ 
pages The most implausible rumors out of Washington or the 
Middle East cause currency jitters and a dollar fall 

For no apparent reason, one Monday morning seven weeks 
ago, bankers, corporate treasurers and speculators suddenly 
wanted to sell dollars, causing a mindless two-day dollar run 
Washington policymakers are still frightened by the episode be¬ 
cause they have no idea why it started. While not predicting 
The Crash of 79. the dramatic title of a novel that foretold the 
collapse of Western civilization after a dollar disaster. Henry 
Kaufman, a partner in Wail Street's Salomon Bros , warns that 
the attack on the dollar “has placed the entire international mon¬ 
etary system in jeopardy. ” 

The effects of a shaky centerpiece on the world economy 
are evident. Businessmen, who feel they cannot predict the 
value of their currency tomorrow morning much less a year 
from now. have grown overly cautious. Instead of marketing 
the new pnxluct that may (or may not) bring a profit m three 
or four years, they arc gambling in the currency markets in 
hopes of making an overnight gain on a falling dollar or ris¬ 
ing yen. That is one reason why business investment and eco¬ 
nomic growth in most Western industrial countries are run¬ 
ning at only half the level of the 1960s. 

Unreasonable exchange rates, which now mean a cup of 
coffee costing $2 in Geneva or a hotel room $100 a night m 
Ttjkyo, increase the danger of protectionist trade wars as ev¬ 




eryone runs to shield his market against low-priced U S com¬ 
petition. The Tokyo Round of trade talks, which has been drag¬ 
ging on for four years, is in danger largely because of the dollar. 
Finally, global inflation is being fired anew. Uncertain what 
the value of a product will lx: even a few weeks from now, both 
exporters and importers raise prices a little 
more to ensure against a possible loss from 
a cuirency change 

Until very recently the Carter Admin¬ 
istration had tried to find benefits in a weak¬ 
er dollai, claiming that it would encourage 
American sales abroad; and a year ago. 
Treasury Secretary W. Michael Blumenthal 
was arguing that the dollar was loo expen¬ 
sive, and tried to talk its value down. For¬ 
tunately that view has Ixscn forcefully dis¬ 
missed Says Federal Reserve Chairman O. 
William Miller Any idea that it is in’the in¬ 
terest of the U S to have a weak dollar, to 
have a lower dollar, is false prophecy. It is just not right." 

A new American policy to lift the dollar will have to over¬ 
come that past mistake Ixxaiise worldly bankers and investors 
are very skeptical about the commitment of the Adminis- 
tiaiion. and they have adopted a “show me ” attitude. Quipped 
one top banker at the annual meeting of the International Mon¬ 
etary Fund in W'ashington la.si week; "He who talketh down 
the dollar cannot talk it back up." Of course, the stability of 
the American economy and the world financial system de¬ 
mands a decisive policy that goes much beyond talk. It should 
be a threefold strategy, of immediate steps Ur stem the dollar’s 
decline, medium-term measures to correct the dollar’s un¬ 
derlying weakness, and long-term reform that would stabilize 
the American currency inside a more certain monetary sys¬ 
tem In sum, the U.S. can come to the aid of its currency if it 
takes a mix of actions 

SUPPORT ’THE DOLLAR. Everyone from Swiss gnomes to Brook¬ 
lyn cabbies agrees that the dollar is grossly undervalued It can 
buy much more at home than abroad Says Yale Economist Rob¬ 
ert Triffin. "I used to buy all my suits in Europe because they 
cost half as much as in America. Now the situation is exactly re¬ 
versed. and 1 buy my clothes in the US" 

To prevent a further fall in the value of the greenback, the 
U.S. Government, in close cooperation with leading foreign cen¬ 
tral banks, should step in and buy large quantities of dollars on 
world markets This would require assembling a vast war chest 
of funds to show currency speculators that 
Washington has the money to back up that 
policy Two fast and impressive steps would 
be increasing s.iles from the nation’s $60 bil¬ 
lion gold reserves, as former Federal Re¬ 
serve Chairman Arthur Burns suggests, and 
enlarging the so-called swap network of dol¬ 
lar,defense funds fri'in $25 billion to $100 
billion, as Senator Jacob Javits proposes. 

Critics of intervention argue that there 
IS $400 billion to $600 billion in surplus dol¬ 
lars floating around foreign money markets 
- nobixly knows the exact total—and 
Washington could not begin to buy them 
all. But if the U S, expressed willingness and made funds avail¬ 
able to buy huge amounts, speculators would conclude that the 
price would stay up. and so they would not sell their dollars. In 
short, a war chest to defend the dollar, coupled with a strong de¬ 
termination to use It if necessary, would act much like a nu- 
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id4te|rKi^t;:th« more impres^iv^ jt is, the less likely it will 
* ever heed to bii (jSed ' 


nCHT MFLATiON. An immediate dollar-support program will 
only buy time while the Administration takes the more fun¬ 
damental action necessary to correct the dollar’s underlying 
weakness. The most important step would be a tough, cred¬ 
ible anti-inflation program. Inflation, of course, debauches a 
currency by reducing its purchasing power. As long as the 
West German inflation rate is under 3% while the American 
rate is more than 8%. the dollar will continue to depreciate, 
and the mark will rise. An austerity program that brings Amer¬ 
ican inflation down toward the German level is an ines¬ 
capable move to support the dollar. 

President Carter is working on a Stage 
Two anti-inflation program that is expect¬ 
ed to include voluntary wage and price 
guidelines. They can only supplement firm 
fiscal and monetary policies, which are still 
the Surest way to slow inflation. The fiscal 
1979 federal deficit is expected to be some 
$39 billion, and final planning will soon start 
on the 1980 budget. All effort should be 
made to keep that deficit well below $30 bil¬ 
lion, for a larger figure would be a clear 
sign that the Administration does not take 
the inflation struggle seriously. The Feder¬ 
al Reserve must also continue its increasingly tight money pol¬ 
icy. even though interest rates are starting to hit double digits 

DEVELOP AND CONSERVE ENERGY. Since the quintupling of oil 
prices by the opec cartel five years ago, the U.S. has spent 
$153.5 billion on oil imports, greatly swelling the world glut of 
dollars and reducing their value. Last week's Senate passage of 
the natural gas compromise was a small move in the right di¬ 
rection of reducing oil imports and increasing domestic energy 
production. Much more is needed. Congress is sure to kill Car¬ 
ter's proposal for a crude-oil equalization tax that would have 
raised U.S. oil prices to the world level and discouraged con¬ 
sumption. As a temporary substitute, the President should use 
his executive power to place an import tax or quota on oil im¬ 
ports. Beginning next May, the President will also have au¬ 
thority to deregulate oil prices. He should announce now that 
he will start moving then to increase prices; that will both slow 
imports and speed the search for more domestic oil and gas. 

EXPAND EXPORTS. The U.S. must again become a nation of 
traders in order to close the trade deficit that this year will ap¬ 
proach $33 billion. The President’s new ex¬ 
port policy does not adequately cope with 
the myriad Government barriers that block 
sales abroad. Some $10 billion in exports 
is being lost annually because of a variety 
of Govenunent measures, including block¬ 
ing exports to some countries in order to 
fbrther human rights pobey. American busi¬ 
nessmen, most of whom have treated ex¬ 
ports as a minor sidelight, must also be¬ 
come more aware of new sales opportunities 
after the sharp decline in the dollar Ex¬ 
ports amount to a rather meager 6.47c of 
the gross national product; Federal Reseive 
Chairman Miller urges a drive to raise that to 10% 

SHOW ECONOMC LEAOERSMP. By dumpii^ dollars, foreigners 
have been voting no confidence in America's economic lead¬ 
ership. The long congressional battle over energy, after which 
Carter won only pan of his program, and the conflicting 
policy signals on the dollar and inflation have moved many 
foreigners to conclude that U.S. economic poUcy is out of 
control. 

There have been serious conflicts and infighting among the 
President’s economic advisers. Instead of one clear voice speak¬ 


ing with authority, the Administration has soua^ tike a Greek 
chorus. Treasury Secretary Blumenthal, Anti-Iaflaiion Coordi¬ 
nator Robert Strauss, Domestic Adviser Stuart EifeiWat and a 
host of other insunt experts freely toss out ideas, and the con¬ 
clusion is confusion. Nobody knows who speaks ter the Presi¬ 
dent. The Treasury Secretary, who is traditionally the chief eco¬ 
nomic spokesman, has teen contradicted and undercut 
repeatedly by the White House, and his effectiveness has been se¬ 
riously impaired. Said one European minister at the IMF meet¬ 
ing: “This Administration should either express confidence in 
this Secretary of the Treasury or get a new one” The credibility 
of the Carter Administration to world moneymen will remain in 
doubt until there is one coherent authoritative voice on econom¬ 
ic matters. 

REFORM THE MONETARY SYSTEM. Beyond these short- and me¬ 
dium-term measures, there is need for long-range changes in the 
world s money system. Since early 1973 the system has been 
based on floating rates: a currency’s value is set by supply and de¬ 
mand on money markets. This replaced the old system in which 
rates were firmly fixed in relation to gold and the dollar. The ear¬ 
lier structure had served fairly well for almost fhroe decades but 
then had broken down because exchange rates could be changed 
only abruptly, sharply and in a crisis atmosphere. Yet now with 
floating rates, the world endures a permanent crisis and funda¬ 
mental economic instability, as currencies gyrate madly in re¬ 
sponse to today’s headline or rumor. Says former Federal Re¬ 
serve Chairman William McChesney Martin: “The floating-rate 
system is not servi^ the world well, buffeted as it is by structural 
imbalance, inflation, widespread lack of 
confidence and, as a result, excessive fluctu¬ 
ations in exchange rates.” 

In search of greater stability, many 
countries are beginning to turn away from 
floating rates. The Europeans are moving to 
set up among themselves rates that would di¬ 
verge very little because central bankers 
would manage them. On the other side, the 
U.S. has steadfastly argued that only float¬ 
ing rates can avoid the old rigidity and pe¬ 
riodic crises But Princeton Economist Peter 
B. Kenen asks. “Can the U.S. be content 
with a monetary system in which we have no 
role except to complain that there is too much management of 
currency values, or would we be tetter off to participate in the 
management'.'” 

The U.S. should join the trend toward more managed ex¬ 
change rates, something of a compromise between fixed and 
floating rates. World central banks would have to cooperate 
closely, buying and selling currencies in order to keep the rates 
within certain ranges. Former Under Secretary of the Treasury 
Robert V Roosa says that a first step toward this arrangement 
would be to set up “reasonable ranges of value for the three key 
currencies—the dollar, mark and yen.” Other currencies would j 
quickly fall into line behind the big three. The IMF could monitor 
national economic activity and recommend when currency val¬ 
ues should be increased or decreased and by how much. Last 
April the IMF set up a “surveillance system” that could perform 
this function. Though some American officials have opposed 
such an idea because it would limit national economic indepen¬ 
dence, the U S. should strongly support it as a major step toward 
greater stability in exchange rates. 

Since the shocks of the early 1970s, the world’s economies 
have lived in a penod of tension and trauma. Oil price in¬ 
creases, world recession, rampant inflation, low growth and se¬ 
vere balance of trade problems have left leaders in the chan¬ 
celleries and the counting houses doubting the present and 
fearing the future. But nothing has been worse in a period of 
crumbling foundations than the decline of the dollar, which is 
the talisman of an uncertain world. A fiilt move toward a more 
secure economic future would be to re-establish the stability of 
the dollar inside a more managed and predictable international 
money system. •— CeenaAtraNr 











Barroom baritone: slightly 
off key. Choice of material: 
boyhood favorites. Yet Old 
Showman Joe Papp, producer of 
the New York Shakespeare 
Festival, won raves from the 
audience attending his profes¬ 
sional singing debut last week 
at a Manhattan cabaret called 
the Ballroom. “I'm making a 
public display of myself at this 
stage of my life," Papp, 57, be¬ 
gan. Then he whippy out a 
top hat and cane and even 
mouthed a harmonica. After 
the finale and a flurry of roses 
at his feet, the star a>llapsed 
in his dressing room and 
sighed: “1 could act Hamlet 
easier than this any day of the 
week. This is the pits.” Ne. - 
ertheless, if his one-man show 
continues to pack them in, 
Papp could learn to like it. 
Next pit stop? Jokes Joe: 
“The Met.” 


It was the first day of 
school for the balding, 38-year- 
old engineer, and campus po¬ 
lice had to escort him to class¬ 
es at the University of 
California Medical School at 
Davis. “I'm very happy to be 
here,” said AHan Bakke, en¬ 
rolled after the U.S. Supreme 
Court’s historic ruling last June 
invalidating the school’s pref- 
prential admissions program. 
Others were not nearly so de¬ 
lighted by his presence. As 
Bakke arrived, demonstrators 
shouted, “Affirmative action 
we demand; unite td smash 
the Bakke plan!” but the stu¬ 
dent kept his cool. After a 
three-hour lecture in molecular 
and cellular biology, a fellow 
student handed down his own 
Bakke decision: “He seems 
like a pretty nice guy. He’s 
Just stuck in class l^e the 
rMoftn.” 


JRian and Anwar Sadat Join the newlyweds for weiMng cake and peace doves 


Topic A in the Sadat 
household? Of course. But 
Topic B? Wedding bells. A day 
after Papa returned to Cairo 
last week, his only son, Gamal. 
21, an engineering student, 
married Dina Erfan, 20. The 
reception was held in a mas¬ 
sive canvas tent in the gardens 
of Anwar and Ahan Sadat’s res¬ 
idence in Giza, and the 1,500 
guests dined simply on cold 
meats, lemonade and tea. The 
entertainment was something 
else. On the program was a 


blond singer, a comedian and 
Egypt’s two leading belly danc¬ 
ers. For Sadat, it was a per¬ 
fect way to unwind after 
the bumps and grind at Camp 
David. 


White ties, tails—even a 
few evening gowns. The mem¬ 
bers of Washington’s National 
Symphony Orchestra do things 
in style, and marching on the 
picket line is no exception. The 
high note of the N.S.O.’s strike. 
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Stava nwrehw wttfipickate to support Me afleirt aympliaiiy 


which began four days before 
the opening night of the sea¬ 
son. came when the orchestra’s 
conductor, Mstislav Rostropo¬ 
vich, joined the marchers in an 
unusual show of support. When 
police came by and asked the 
strikers to move away from the 
entrance to the Kennedy Cen¬ 
ter. Slava, exiled from the 
U.S S.R , kept a civil tongue in 
his cheek. “In /ny country," he 
protested to the cops, “I have 
never been in jail ” 


On tile Record 

Margaret Thatcher, England's 
Tory leader, on the end of a 
rough day “1 shed a few tears, 
silently, alone ” 

Sally Rand, septuagenarian fan 
dancer, when asked after a re¬ 
cent performance whether she 
really wears nothing beneath 
her ostrich plumes: “It doesn’t 
much matter. The Rand is 
quicker than the eye.” 

Alfred Hitchcock, film director: 
‘Conversation is the enemy of 
good wine and food. " 

Joan Kennedy, Ted's wife, on liv¬ 
ing alone in a Boston apart¬ 
ment while her family resides 
in Washington. "Let's say I’m 
‘on sabbatical' up here.” 
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The September Pope 

John Paul Vs sudden death stuns and saddens the Christian world 

uw deep are the riches and the wisdom and the The ]a$t day of John Paul's life followed the r 

""BiB knowledge of God! How inscrutable his judgments, had set almost from his first day in office, He arc 
H I how unsearchable his ways!" St. Paul's words rang found the quiet early-morning hours his most pr 


B ow deep are the riches and the wisdom and the 
knowledge of God! How inscrutable his judgments. 

■ ■ how unsearchable his ways!" St. Paul's words rang 
out across St, Peter's Square in the genial, high- 
pitched voice of John Paul 1 on that happy day last month. 

Sept 3, when he was installed as Pope and "Supreme Pastor" 
for the world's 700 million Roman Catholics. The new Pope 
was invoking Scripture as a com¬ 
mentary on the conclave that had 
unexpectedly elected him—and in 
a swift, sin^e day at that. Last 
week the text he bad chosen took 
on a different meaning as John 
Paul died of a massive stroke, just 
33 days after he had been chosen 
as St. Peter's 263rd successor 
His speedy selection had 
seemed to be a second Pentecost, 
a manifestation of the Holy Spir¬ 
it, to those Cardinals who partic¬ 
ipated in the conclave, and his 
pontificate, brief as it was, had suf- 
flised the church with warmth and 
hope “In a few days, he captured 
the world He really did.” said Jo¬ 
seph Califano, the only Roman 
Catholic in the U S, Cabinet, af¬ 
ter attending a memorial Mass. 

The Netherlands' Johannes Wil- 
lebrands spoke for many Cardi¬ 
nals. “It's a disaster 1 cannot put 
into words how happy we were 
on that August day when we had 
chosen John Paul,. We had such 
high hopes. It was such a beau¬ 
tiful feeling, a feeling that some¬ 
thing fresh was going to happen 
to our church ' 

For other princes of the 
church, trained in theology's for¬ 
mulas to explain the vagaries of 
existence, there were no ready an¬ 
swers to be grasped on this som- Two Sundays ag o John P a ul waaatreBng In the Vatican gardens 
ber Friday morning. "So sixin?" "The ways of the~Lard are disconcerting "to man. 
cried Manila's stunned Jaime 

Cardinal Sin. Said Cologne's Joseph Cardinal HOffner; “God 
has willed it, as painful as His will is," And Paris' Francois Car¬ 
dinal Marty "The ways of the Lord are disconcerting to our 
human perspective." Boston's Humberto Cardinal Medeiros ad¬ 
mitted. "I've been trying to say to God. It's your doing, and I 
must accept it' " With American bluntncss. Archbishop James 
V. Casey of Denver told a reporter, “When we woke up this 
morning we were a little disappointed and annoyed with God." 

What spiritual meaning, indeed, could be found in the brief¬ 
est pontificate in more than Sli centuries? Perhaps, reasoned 
some Catholics. John Paul was preaching a final sermon to his 
beloved fl>x'k. a reminder of the fragility of human existence 
and the unpredictable but inevitable fact of death. “His death re¬ 
minds us how small and how weak man is. that life and death 
are mysteries, that we are in God's hand." said Willcbrands. 

"That is why we also have faith." 


The last day of John Paul's life followed the routine that be 
had set almost from his first day in office, He arose at 5, fiir he 
found the quiet early-morning hours his most productive time. 
After Mass at the private chapel a few yards from his bedroom 
in the Apostolic Palace, he breakfasted in his dining room, 
worked in his bedroom till about 8, then took the antiquated el¬ 
evator one floor below for the start of his official day. In halting 
ATDIIC gOMaNO English he told ten Filipino prel¬ 
ates. making their j>eriodic report 
to the papacy, that Jesus spoke of 
justice and social liberation, but 
also could not remain silent about 
the fullness of life in the King¬ 
dom of Heaven. 

After a spare lunch and after¬ 
noon siesta, John Paul returned 
to his desk. Milan’s Giovanni Car¬ 
dinal Colombo, who talked to him 
by phone, recalled that he sound¬ 
ed “full of serenity and hope.’' He 
summoned Sebastiano Cardinal 
Baggio, head of the Congregation 
for Bishops and a papabile (papal 
possibility) going into the last con¬ 
clave, to discuss pressing business. 
At 7.30 he had his'usual daily 
meeting with Vatican Secretary of 
State Jean Villot, 72, who within 
hours was to become once more 
the interim administrator, or 
Camerlengo. of the Holy See. Vil¬ 
lot said that the Pope showed no 
signs of fatigue as he bade him 
good night. The day ended where 
it began, in the chapel with eve¬ 
ning prayer. As the staflFmembers 
retired, they told John Paul of the 
fatal ambush of a Communist 
youth by right-wing extremists in 
Rome. “They kill each other 
—even the young people,” he la¬ 
mented. They were the last words 
IreBng In the V ati can gard e ns anyone would hear him utter. 

ncerting " to man. Early Friday morning the 

street cleaners and taxi driven 
saw the light burning in the papal apartment and took some com¬ 
fort, perhaps, in the thought that their Pope, like them, was al¬ 
ready about his duties. When the Pope did not appear at Mass 
time. Father John Magee, one of his secretaries, assumed the 
alarm clock had not gone off and went to knock on the bed¬ 
room door. Receiving no answer, he entered and found John 
Paul propped up on pillows in a half-sitting position, with a read¬ 
ing lamp still on and Thomas k Kempis’ Imitation of Christ 
open beside him. His face bore the sort of smile that had al¬ 
ready earned him around the world the appellation “the smil¬ 
ing l^pe.” as if to suggest that he had effortlessly slipped into 
eternity. ,, 

Ma^ summoned Villot and Assistant Papal Physician Re- 
nato Buzzopetti; the doctor determined that death had come 
from a stroke around 11 the previous night. Two hours after the 
body was found, the Vatican announced the death inva ata^.: 
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ment of scriptural simplicity. By noon the Pontiff’s body was 
laid in the frescoed splendor of the Clementine Hall in the Ap¬ 
ostolic Palace Romans and tourists formed a mile-and-a-half 
queue that wound around St, Peter s Square to pay their re¬ 
spects to the Pope At the bier two nuns in blue, overcome, 
riBhed through a gap in the wooden barrier to kiss the dead 
Pope’s hands White-tied Vatican ushers rushed forward, hiss¬ 
ing. "Per favore. suore>" (Sisters, please!). In the line. New Jer¬ 
seyite Dia.it' Rapp, 23, remarked. “He was a young people’s 
Pope. He died too stKm.’’ In a Saturday-night procession, the 
body was carried into St. Peter's Basilica to lie in state there. 

Once again Camerlengo Villot began the ritual of mourning 
and papal election that is now so familiar to the world. The 112 
Cardinal-electors again received the summons to Rome, their 
trip made easier by the fact that Rome airport employees broke 
off their strike in respect for the Pontiff. The conclave to choose 
John Paul's successor will begin on the second earliest day per¬ 
mitted—Oct. 14. The Latin American bishops’ conference, a 
once-a-decade meeting scheduled to begin Oct. 12 in Puebla, 

I Mexico, meanwhile, was 
1 postponed. Though John 
Paul had decided not to at¬ 
tend, the meeting would 
have given the first clues 
to the policy of his new¬ 
born pontificate. 

A week before he died, 

John Paul told a group of 
American bishops that he 
was “just a teginner. ” 

That was the truth, and 
the reason why he will re¬ 
main forever, in terms of 
policy, the unknown Pope. 

In his days in office John 
Paul was able to sign only 
one major decree, and 
even that will now become 
invalid: a sweeping reform 
of seminaries that he had 
postdated for December 
release Ironically, the 
same document was ap¬ 
proved by his predecessor. 


ers.” Laughter. John Paul: “Well, you are different ftom tbe 
Pop«. When I was in the fourth grade I was worried about mak¬ 
ing it to the fifth.” Laughter again. 

The replacement of formal audience speeches with chats dis¬ 
concerted some. Commented Robert Sold, Vatican correspon¬ 
dent for France's leftist intellectual daily Le Monde: The au¬ 
diences “attracted the immediate sympathy of the public but 
had disappointed and sometimes worried church officials. The 
Pope expressed a philosophy of existence that recalled on oc¬ 
casion the Reader's Dige-it. common sense, a little simple at 
that, which broke with the grand theological flights of oratory 
of Paul VI. Visibly, he did not have the culture and the intel¬ 
lectual training of his predecessor.” 


B ut perhaps Le Monde s world is more circumscribed than 
is a Pope’s global parish. Remarked Archbishop Manuel 
Mendndez, head of Caritas in Argentina; “The other day 
on a street in Rome a little boy was asked if he loved 
the Pope and he said yes. He was asked why. ‘Because I un- 
«,iTo«,oiA.E«ot derstand everything he 
says.’ ” ^ Albino Lu- 
ciani. the Pope-to-be nev¬ 
er studied on a campus 
outside his home area of 
northeastern Italy, nor did 
he gain the international 
sophistication of a Vatican 
bureaucrat or diplomat. In 
the town of Belluno, where 
he taught for several 
years, his old friend Arch¬ 
bishop Maffeo Ducolt 
said: People are crying in 
the streets and in the 
shops as if someone in 
their family had died.” He 
was a teacher with a re¬ 
markable gift for explain¬ 
ing things through unex¬ 
pected metaphors, an 
asker of sharp questions, 
a man who could defend 
conservative values with¬ 
out seeming pompous or 
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Pope Paul VI, whose post- Moumefs ca st shadowa In St. P«ter*» Square as they wait to view the Pope’s bo dy rigid to the young, 
dated signature also be- "Crying.. .as if somebody in iheir family had died." There were a few 

came invalid when he memorable quotations 

died. Now the document must await the scrutiny of a third Pope. I from the fleeting days of John Paul, and the Vatican found some 


John Paul’s only major statement was his address to the Sa¬ 
cred College of Cardinals the day after his election. Father Carl 
Peter, dean of religious studies at the Catholic University of 
America, finds one lasting point in that address, the endorse¬ 
ment of ecumenism as a “final directive.” Says Peter: “I regaid 
that as a promise that the rest of us will have to keep.” 


# here are no great deeds of this pontificate to rc- 

■ ■ ■ call, ” said England’s George Basil Cardinal Hume 
I sadly. Deeds, no. Impact, yes. Es{^ially after the 
B intellectual austerity of Paul VI, his successor’s ra¬ 
diance, humility, directness and lack of pomp immediately en¬ 
deared him to masses of people in a media age. as if they had 
befriended him by wire. ‘ I felt that if 1 had a problem, I could 
go to this Pope and talk to him about it,” said Father John T. 
Fagan of New York’s Little Flower Children’s Services. For 
many he seemed to rekindle singlehanded some half-lost feel¬ 
ing of goodness about the church. 

The John Paul style was etched on the memory most char¬ 
acteristically by his few papal audiences He dropp^ the formal 
“we” and the intellcctualized addresses of Paul VI, and inaugu¬ 
rated an Cl a of laughter. In his last audience last week, John Paul 
interviewed young Daniele Bravo by microphone while 10.000 
people listened in. John Paul; ’‘Do you always want to be in the 
fifth grade?” Daniele: “Yes, so that I don't have to change teach¬ 


of them unsettling. At his first audience he quoted Pinocchio send 
compared the soul in the modern world to an automobile that 
breaks down because it runs on champagne and marmalade in¬ 
stead of gasoline and oil. Meeting with the Vatican press corps, 
he tossed off the notion that today St. Paul, who carried the news 
of Christ around the Mediterranean world, would probably be 
the head of a wire service. There were his sternly pastoral ad¬ 
dresses deploring divorce to a group of U.S. bishops, and to the 
Roman clergy insisting on the need for “the great discipline of 
the church.” In calling for prayer for the Camp David summit, 
he stated that God “is our Father; even more, God is our Moth¬ 
er.” Attacking Marxist-hued ' libeiation theology,” he said. “It is 
mistaken to state that political, economic and social liberation 
coincides with salvation in Jesus Christ, that ubi Lenin, ibi Je~ 
rusalem (where Lenin is. there also is Jcrusaleml. ” 

In truth, John Paul's honeymoon period was not yet over. 
Some liberals were anxious about this surprise Pope with his pro¬ 
found doctrinal traditionalism, but they kept it to themselves. 
If he had lived to issue his first encyelical, make his first ap¬ 
pointments. the ideolo^cal factions in Catholicism that were 
temporarily united behind this leader {[tight have reverted to 
their past divisiveness. Observes Ontario’s Archbishop G. Em¬ 
mett Carter: “It will be very difficult for the new Pope. John 
Paul wasn’t there long enough to make any significant deci¬ 
sions and thus he made no enetmee 'The new Topd’a de^M^ 
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win always be held up by those who oppose them as something 
that ‘John Paul would not have dtme.’ *’ 

After the first rush of emotion had passed, Catholics in many 
nations came to the conclusion that the remarkable way in 
which John Paul assumed office might prove in the end his 
m^or le^y. At his installation Mass, John Paul insisted on hu¬ 
mility and refused to be crowned with a tiara. St. Louis Church 
Historian John Jay Hughes says. "He abolished the 1.000-year- 
old ceremony with the tiara and relegated it permanently to 
the trash heap. It will be impossible to go hack to this tri¬ 
umphalism of the past.” 

When John Paul proclaimed that he was taking the yoke 
that Christ had plac^ on “our fragile shoulders," everyone 
thought he was speaking figuratively and out of characteristic 
humility. So cheerful was he. so steady of hand, that hardly any¬ 
one thought about his health. Detroit's John Cardinal Dearden, 
who himself survived a heart attack, recalls that John Paul's 
health was never mentioned in the conclave. One historian won¬ 
dered if the Cardinals might not be submerged in guilt over the 
affliction of the man they put in office. Did the pressures of the 
job exact a sudden toll, as Cardinals Kdnig and Suencns sug¬ 
gested in the first shock of the news? 

In an earlier age so untimely a death might have stirred 
deep suspicions "If this were the time of the Borgias," said a 
young teacher in Rome, “there’d be talk that John Paul was poi¬ 
soned." Nothing illustrates how far the church has come since 
those devious days so well as the t97S decree that no autopsy 
be permitted on the body of a Pope. 

John Paul's brother Edoardo. in Australia on a trade mis¬ 
sion, reported that the Pope had been given a clean bill of 
health after a medical examination three weeks ago He was 
frail in health as an infant and as a young priest, but there were 
no reports of heart trouble Since taking office he had driven him¬ 
self, and had expected Vatican officials to arrive at their desks 
promptly each morning One veteran in the Curia, however, 
speculates on possible emotional strain: "It could have been 
something to do with passing from responsibility for a rela¬ 
tively small diocese of 600.000 Catholics in Venice to respon¬ 
sibility for the entire Catholic world." 

As it does when any Pope dies, the work of the Curia last 
week came to an abrupt halt. Ail the officials so recently reap- 
oointcd by John Paul were again suspended: in the last papal in¬ 
terregnum Camerlengo Villot was so strict that one Cardinal who 
came by his old office was asked to leave immediately. One other 
traditional rite will not rxicur this time. A dead Pope's papal nng 
is ceremonially smashed, historically, the purpose was to prevent 
forgeries. But John Paul's papal ring will not be smashed~be- 
cause there had not yet been time to mint one for him 


T he lack of a ring—the emblem of authority—was a tell¬ 
ing sign that John Paul's achievements, however im¬ 
pressive, were only symbolic. His death left Catholicism 
facing an array of groaning problems that were only ob¬ 
scured for a time in the joy of his election and the weeks of his pa¬ 
pacy. Like Christianity in general, Roman Catholicism is still 
navigating perilously in secular and self-indulgent times. There 
are many specific threats from within, from an archbishop's 
small but troublesome rebellion on the right to a more subtle re¬ 
volt against papal teaching and authority on the left, as well as 
a growing shortage of priests and nuns that could in time spell in¬ 
stitutional collapse in some areas. Carlo Confalonien, 8S-year- 
old dean of the Sacred College, spoke out of his sense of intense 
loss at John Paul’s death, but he aptly expressed the mood as a 
new Pontiff is chosen: “A mourning on top of another mourning 
—it is a very grave trial for the church and we must truly pray. 
Who knows what awaits us now?" 

Morto un papa, goes the old Roman saying, ite ne fa un 
altro. “When one Pope dies, we make another.” The men most 
directly charged with what will happen to the church are the 
Cardinals eligible to take part in the conclave that will elect the 
new Pope. Hardly had the news of John Paul's death spread 
across the world than they began winging their way toward 
Rome. Tanzania’s Laurean Cardinal Rugambwa had not even 





































had time to return home from the 
last election. He was still visiting the 
U.S. when the word came Stephen 
Cardinal Kim of Seoul left directly 
from a requiem Mass in Myongdong 
Cathedral to catch the day's last 
flight to Europe Daily “congrega¬ 
tions"—the early planning meetings 
of Cardinals present in Rome—be¬ 
gan last Saturday In that lirst con¬ 
gregation. the 29 Cardinals attending 
set the Oct 14 date for the conclave 
and Oct 4 for the funeral. 

Almost all of the 112 Cardinals i 
convoked have just finished electing CerradoUrsi 
a Pope. Some of them complained 
bitterly alxiut the expense and the 
discomfort of meeting in the Sistine 
Chapel But they all are familiar with 
the election process. Moreover, they 
presumably return to Rome with a 
shared vision of the kind of man they « 
want to elect—a consensus shaped 
during the hot, anxious days of Au¬ 
gust after the death of Pope Paul VI. 

They also must recognize that 
John Paul's reign set a new seal on 
the papacy That fact may limit to 
some extent the Cardinals' range of 
choice. “Now they are going to elect 
not a successor to Pope Paul but a Giuseppe Shi 
successor to Pope John Paul," said 

li.S. Sociologist Father Andrew Greeley last week. “That is a 
big difference If he had been an ordinary Pope, this next con¬ 
clave would be a rehash, but he was a very special man and 
Pope who has changed the whole ambience that the Cardinals 
arc coming back to." Many other Catholics—prelates, theo- 
logtans, lay people—also want to look for another Albino Lu- 
ciani. Observes Canon Lawyer Ladislas Orsy. a Vatican vet¬ 
eran now at Catholic University in Washington, DC,; “The 
very fact that John Paul's election was so successful will inev¬ 
itably influence the next one. 1 think 
the Cardinals will look in the same 
direction as they did before " 


Giovanni Benelli 


P aradoxically, their apparent 
unity of aim may lead to dtf- 
ficultics and frastrations. if 
only because Luciani no long¬ 
er exists as a candidate. He was a 
compromise, to be sure, but a happy 
one. whose graces and goodness had 
hitherto shone only in a small cor¬ 
ner of a great church. Asks Arch¬ 
bishop Stanislaus l.okuang of Taqxii 
with evident skepticism- “Will it be 
possible to find a man with the same SergioPIgnedoll 
qualities > " Though Luciani once de¬ 
scribed himself as a “wren" among 
bishops, his papacy revealed him as 
a rather rarer bird. His reputation for .4M 

doctrinal conservatism made him ac- 
ceptable to the traditionalists who 
voted on the first ballot for Genoa's 
ultraconservative Giuseppe Cardinal P'^il 
Siri. His firm stand against Italian j ^ ^ 

Communists won him the backing of t v',-; 
the pnv Christian DemtKrat forces, i I ji 
led by l-lorencc's powerful Giovanni 
Cardinal Benelli. His roots among 
and love for the poor helped draw 
him votes from Third World Cardi- 
nals who distrust Europe. Such a win- Georg* Itoeil Hume 



faiy ning combination could prove diffi* 

^ again. 

• L, John Paul's unexpected death 

. may also weigh in the conclave’s 

choice. The health of a potential can- 
, A didate will surely become a much 

more serious consideration. Professor 
Enrique Miret Magdalena of Ma- 
'^1 9 drid's University Institute of Theolo- 
''lilvM gy has suggested that papal candi- 
AS dates should have a complete medical 
checkup, "just as you would do with 
someone considered for an important 
jHiHHiHnHBi job m secular life." John Paul's fate 
Salvator* Pappalarda may change attitudes toward the ages 

of pupo/u'//as well Hitherto there has 
been an age “window" for candi¬ 
dates, ranging from the early 60s to 
the mid-70s, mainly because Cardi¬ 
nals feared having a Pope in office for 
more than ten or ip years “Maybe 
one of the lessons of this is that age 
shouldn't count," suggests Monsignor 
John Giant, editor of the Boston Pi¬ 
lot. Asks St Louis Historian Hughes; 
“Where el.se but in the Catholic 
Church is a man 56 years of age con¬ 
sidered loo young for a job '" 

If the Cardinals in conclave again 
try to find their compassionate shep- 
Giovanni Benelli herd from within the ranks of Ital¬ 

ian pastors, they will have their work 
cut out for them The Patriarchate of Venice, left open by Pope 
John Paul, stands empty. Giovanni Cardinal Colombo, Arch¬ 
bishop of Milan, will be 76 in December. The important Arch¬ 
diocese of Turin is governed by a I ranciscan friar noted for his 
spirituality, Anastasio Ballestrero. f>6 this week But Ballcsire- 
ro. though eligible to be elected Pope, is an unlikel/candidate be¬ 
cause he IS not yet a Cardinal. Antonio Cardinal Poma of Bo¬ 
logna, 68, is a kindly, humble man, a stern foe of any detente 
with Italian Communism Heisalsoheadoflialy’snational bish¬ 
ops' conference — but suffers from er¬ 
ysipelas (“St Anthony's fire"), a 
painful, recurrent skin disease. The 
same affliction troubles Ugo Cardi¬ 
nal Poletti, 64, the Pope's Vicar for 
Rome and thus the capital's real bish¬ 
op, a prelate who has shown a vig¬ 
orous concern for the city's jioor 
Even though he is 72—an age 
that may now' be considered risky 
—Genoa’s Cardinal Siri may wind up 
with the largest single bloc of votes 
on the first ballot at the new con¬ 
clave. though he will almost certain¬ 
ly go no further. The Genoese arch- 
Jean Vlilet bishop IS a known foe of the refoims 

of the Second Vatican Council 
("They will never bind us,” he once 
said loftily of its pronouncements), 
and traditionalists who sympathize 
with his position have apparently 
supported him only as a gesture of 
conservative opposition. But Siri can¬ 
not hope to add the additional SO or 
so votes needed for election. This 
time Sin’s less strident supporters 
may choose to try their luck by sup¬ 
porting Perjfle Cardinal Felici, 67. 
an engaging but tough Curial con¬ 
servative who managed the business 
of Vatican II without ever being 
AMaloLaraciMWer caught up in its spirit. 


JeanVUIet 




TB^r ieav«» only oiree miyor x^bubr sees with cardinals 
vibq »Xlg papabUi. Two are much ut the mold of Luciani. The 
third is Benelli, the man who did much to promote Luciani’s 
cause in the last election, but who may this time have a chance 
to be Pope instead of popemaker. The three: 

COMIAOO URSI, Archbishop of Naples, 70. Warmhearted, 
courageous, a champion of the poor and a friend of ecumenism. 
Corrado Ursi is the son of a baker from the Adriatic coast. Ursi 
went almost straight from ordination back into seminaries as a 
teacher, later a rector. In 1966, after being elevated to the See of 
Naples, he soon won admiration as a “good pastor" As Cardinal 
he not only visited his parishes but often stayed on for two or 
three days to learn their needs. Three years ago. when a cholera 
epidemic broke out in Naples, he visited the hospitals each day. 
personally giving the last rites to a dymg woman. He annually 
leads clergy and lay people to the Anglican church in Naples for 
ecumenical services on Holy Saturday; he maintains cordial re¬ 
lations with the city’s Communist administration In sturdy giHxl 
health despite his age. Ursi had a small core of support in the Iasi 
election. If some former Luciani admirers shift to him, he could 
be ahead of the conservative bloc even on the first ballot. The fre¬ 
quently mentioned fact that he speaks only Italian and has never 
served outside Italy should weigh against Ursi less this time As 
; John Paul demonstrated, a generous heart 
I crosses any border. 

SALVATORE PAPPALARDO, Archbishop 


otan who also has fttr more pagtoilsl background than BetielU 
—Sergio Cardinal Pignedoli, 68, thb affable, gregarious pres* 
idem of the Secretariat for Non-Christians. In between rungs 
on his Curial career, Pignedoli served as a World War II chap¬ 
lain (submarines) and auxiliary bishop of Milan (under Arch¬ 
bishop Montinil. Young people love him and thousands write 
him letters about their problems. In the last election he ran 
close to Siri and Luciani on the first ballot Also-ran status is a li¬ 
ability he shares with Sebastiano Cardinal Baggio. 65. prefect 
of the Congregation of Bishops, and Paolo Cardinal Berioli, 70, 
a career Curialist. both of whom ran further back last time. 
Pignedoli has the best chance of the three. 

The prevailing wisdom in the last election was that Italy lay 
in such precarious straits that an Italian Pope was needed to deal 
with the problems. Conditions have hardly improved but some 
Cardinals are wondering if an outsider might not do as well. One 
who almost certainly could is Jean Cardinal Villot, the Camer- 
lengo for both the papal interregnums In his home country of 
France, Villot served capably as both Coadjutor Bishop and 
Archbishop of Lyon bcfoie becoming Secretary of Stale to Pope 
Paul VI In the last eleciion his age would have posed no diffi¬ 
culty, but this time, though he is in excellent health at 72, he may 
1 be considered a bit too old 

There are younger pastoral foreigners, 
One of them was the late Pope John Paul’s 
candidate duttng the last election for the job 


of Palermo, 60. Regional jealousies arc 

strong in Italy, even among Christian bish- , 

ops. There has not been a Sicilian Pope in 

twelve centuries. But Salvatore Pappalardo 

could surmount that prejudice A keen- 

minded Vatican diplomat who entered the 

.Secretariat of State .along with Giovanni 

Benelli, Pappalardo served early on as a ||H 

secretary to Monsignor Montini. later Pope 

Paul VI. Lventually he became Paul’s pro- 

nuncio to Indonesia, where the tropical cli- 

mate sapped his health Forced to return to 

Italy, he headed the school that trains Vat- 

lean diplomats (His health is now fine ) In 

1970 Paul named him to the Sec of Paler- 

mo. There he swiftly quieted a City badly di- 

vided among quarreling Mafia. Communist 

and Chnstt.in Democrat factions. He 

worked to aid emigrants' families un- 

employed youth Ursi 

---learned to live with a powerful Conimu- 

nist influence in the city As a diplomat. 

Pappalardo pleaded for an end to “false na- Filling John Paul''; impty shoes 
tionalism" and for recognition that all na¬ 
tionalities are equal—a stand that may earn him suppin i among | still commute 
Third World Cardinals. ! 

GIOVANNI BENELLI, Archbishop of Florence. 57 As the Vat- | aftheCardi 
lean’s Substitute Secretary of Stale under Jean Cardinal Villot. I I borders in 
Benelli was for a decade a pwwcr to be reckoned with by church- I I gestuie she 
men who wanted to see the Pope. Though he has befriended \ * sort of lovi 
and backed pastoral Cardinals like Luciani and Pappalardo. Be- dinal who co 
nelli had never held a pastoral post until Paul VI named him lo ! Archbishop o 
the See of Florence in 1977. A brusque Tuscan with a decep- ! AblxM of Am 
tively cherubic face, Benelli has earned gtXKl marks during his | until last mor 


—Bra/.il's Aloisio Cardinal Lorscheider. a 
, Franciscan friar who IS Archbishop of For- 

lale/a A social progressive but a theologi- 
HR*’* cal moderate, Lorscheider is only 53 -- a dis- 

F adv.intage last time around. Youth should 

help this time, but fellow Cardinals are like¬ 
ly to worry about the fact that Cardinal Lor¬ 
scheider ha.^ had open-heart surgery. 

I wo other non-Italians who figured in 
the dark-horse stakes last lime may now 
be fading foi reasons other than health. .Ar¬ 
gentina’s Lduardo Cardinal Pironio, 57, no 
longer seems too young, but in his post as 
head of the Vatican’s congregation for re¬ 
ligious orders, he has neither the appeal of 

M a pastor nor the clout of a Cunal insider. 

The old Roman tic. however, recently 
deemed so valuable for a candidate, may di¬ 
minish the chances of Utrecht's Johannes 
Cardinal Willcbrands. 68. Willebrands has 
been doing double duty since 1975 as Pri- 
SlstlmChapel^ mate of Holland, but he i.s identified with 
pty shoes Rome because he has been in the Chris¬ 

tian Unity Secretariat for 18 years—and 
still commutes there regularly as its head 

I f the Cardinals in this new conclave are to reach actoss Italy’s 
borders in a bold break with four centuries of tradition, the 
gestuie should serve a more dramatic purpose, like finding the 
sort of loving and fervent priest they have just lost One Car¬ 
dinal who could meet that need is Biitam’s Cardinal Hume, 
Archbishop of Westminster, a Benedictine monk who was once 
Ablxst of Ampleforth Abbey Few Cardinals knew’ Mume at all 
until last month'.s election, but in Rome many came away from 


16 months in Communist-governed Florence. Fven duiing his encouniers with him admiring his evident spinlualiiy, eloquence 
years as Pope Paul’s front-office strong arm. he served as an and warm presence Hume s age 55 -was a major disadvan- 
able conciliator in several sharp internal church disputes He tage in August, but probably would not be held against him so 


has trouble delegating authority—a distinct problem for a Po|ie 
—and it is thought that he would oppose needed decentral¬ 
ization in the church. But his adroit leadership was apparent in 
his role as the principal supporter of the candidacy of John 
Paul. A Curia man himself, he opposed Curial candidates 
Among the pastoral Italian archbishops he preferred Luciani 
for his personal qualities and anti-Communism. His connection 
with John Paul may help him in the voting. 

If the Cardinals in conclave should move toward Benelli. 
they would be moving away from a pastoral choice and back to¬ 
ward Curial experience. If they choose to go in that direction, 
this time as. in the last election they will have available a Curial 


much now If anyone cafi fill Jt)hn Paul’s empty shoes, it might 
be this tali, rangy, soft-smiling Englishman 

There will be other names bruited alwui before the con¬ 
clave begins next week, and there may be other forces, yet to co¬ 
alesce. that will shape the Caidinals' ultimate decision Just 
now. the church that John Paul leaves behind grieves and won¬ 
ders, but there is solace in ns centuries of experience, and a mis¬ 
sion that endures and heals As Bishop Daniel Cronin of Fall 
River, Mass., put it: "People have to stop and sort of redo things, 
but basically the work of caring for souls goes on Every priest 
is in his parish, people are able to approach the altar, the bish¬ 
ops are among their people. The church goes on.’’ ■ 
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StrikbiK clerk* standing before Idled locomotives at CMcago & Northwestom yard In Des Plabws, III. 


Economy & Business- 


The Week the Trains Stopped 

How a little local dispute led to a ruckus on the rails in 42 states 


M oving with the force of a runaway 
freight, a strike by railroad clerks 
swept the country last week and. 
before it ended, seriously snarled mcKt of 
the nation’s train traffic and threatened 
to derail much of the economy. If noth¬ 
ing else, the four-day ruckus showed just 
how dependent the U S. still is on its rail 
system—-and how quickly it can be dis¬ 
rupted by a single union 

The walkout by the 235.000-member 
Brotherhixxl of Railway and Airline 
Clerks (B.R.A.C ) stemmed from a dispute 
by just one local against just one line, the 
Virginia-based Norfolk & Western Rail¬ 
way, which has been struck by the clerks 
for more than two months. But other 
B.R.A.C. locals, raising picket signs in sym¬ 
pathy, tied up operations at 74 lines in 42 
states, idling up to 350,000 of the nation's 
half a million rail workers, stranding 
thousands of commuters and millions of 
tons of freight. President Carter stepped 
in after three days of chaos Acting un¬ 
der the emergency provisions of the Rail¬ 
way Labor Act, he called for mandatory 
mediation of the dispute, which requires 
the clerks to return to work for a OO-day 
cooling-off period. 

Snags immediately developed. 
B.R.A.C. Chief Fred Kroll refused to heed 
Carter's order until he got a court-backed 
guarantee that no reprisals would be tak¬ 
en against union members by the rail¬ 
roads. Then a U.S. district court in Wash- 




mgton postponed a decision on a rail 
industry call for a no-strike injunction 
against the union; the court questioned 
whether the Railway Act empowers the 
White House to halt a strike already in 
progress. 

The atmosphere for an amicable set¬ 
tlement was further soured when N & W 
raised the possibility of sabotage in the de¬ 
railment of 55 of its coal cars in Blue- 
field, W. Va 

Finally, acting on a request from the 
Justice Department, the court at week's 
end issued an order restraining the union 
from striking for ten days and barring the 
roads from taking retaliatory action 
against any participants in the walkout. 
At the end of ten days both sides will 
again appear before the court to discuss 
a preliminary injunction that would for 
bid the union from striking for the re¬ 
mainder of the 60-day cooling-off time. 
Citing "a victory against tremendous 
odds.' Kroll jubilantly called off the 
B.R.A.C pickets; trains across the country 
began to move again; and the strike was 
over almost as quickly as it began—at 
least for the next two months. 

Following the provisions of the Rail¬ 
way Act, which was designed to prevent 
sudden, paralyzing rail shutdowns, the 
President appointed a fact-finding panel 
of three arbitrators to recommend terms 
of a settlement within 30 days. After that 
the Government will seek to prod both 


I sides into an accord. If at the end of 60 
days no agreement is reached, the umon 
would be free to resume its strike. Under 
such circumstances, past Presidents have 
sought emergency legislation to avert an¬ 
other walkout. In 1971, for example, Con- 


Oeralled N & W frelgM trabi bi West Vlrgbil 









' grm wtpc^ after a strike 

by railroad signalmen. 

The dispute between B.R.A.C. and 
N & W that touched off last week's walk¬ 
outs has been going on since 1976, when 
the union first asked for two changes in 
its contract. One demand called for .the 
line to permit the unionization of about 
1,000 clerical workers listed as supervi¬ 
sory help. B.R.A.C.'s Kroll (who started out 
as an IBM machine operator with the old 
Pennsylvania Railroad, and is at 42 the 
youngest of the 35 members of the AFL- 
cio’s ruling executive council) calls these 
jobs "the crown jewels" because, he 
claims, most of them are Ailed by family 
and friends of management. B R.A.C. also 
wants the job protection clause in its con¬ 
tract strengthened to prevent layoffs of 
members whose tasks are eliminated or 
downgraded because of automation. 

The issues first were taken before 
the National Mediation Board. After 



picket line scuffle In Minnesota 





ovm Ihiut i yHr a^d « hh]f of negoti¬ 
ations, the union failed to make much 
headway agmnst N&Ws crusty man¬ 
agement. With all the mediation steps 
exhausted, b.r.a.c. struck N&W on 
July 10. 

Even after the .strike began, N&W, 
which is a major coal hauler and oper¬ 
ates from North Carolina to upstate New 
York and as far west as Missouri, was 
managing to move some freight with su¬ 
pervisory personnel and gave no hint that 
It was ready to bend to union demands. 
One reason for the line's tough attitude, 
the union decided, was that its freight 
shipments were helped by "interchang¬ 
ing" equipment, employees and services 
(including freight contracts) with other 
railroads. Moreover, N&W was receiv¬ 
ing $800,000 a day from a mutual aid fund 
to which 7.3 other railroads contribute in 
support of a struck line 

I n late July an increasingly frustrated 
B.R A.C. began sporadically to picket 
other lines to protest the interchanges 
and the financial assistance plan. The rail¬ 
roads went to couit jointly and had the 
union enjoined from picketing against the 
mutual aid pact, pending a review of the 
case by Chief Justice Warren Burger The 
strike went national last week when 
B.R.A.C pickets apiieared in switching 
yards across the country protesting the in¬ 
terchanges More than a dozen railroads 
rushed to get injunctions barring shut- 
downson the inteichange issue Then,just 
as the picketing began to slacken. Justice 
Burger ruled in effect that the union had 
a right to strike ovei (he mutual aid pact 
With that, the walkout was on in earnest 
The disruptions that followed empha¬ 
sized once again the crucial role of rail¬ 
roads, which carry about 47';} of the na¬ 
tion's freight. For example. 60% of all coal 
shipments were slowed to some degree 
The automakers, who use trains to bring 
in parts and ship assembled vehicles to 
market, also felt the effects quickly. Gen¬ 
eral Motors laid off 6.700 workers; Ford 
furloughed 550 employees and warned 
that if the strike was not settled by the 
weekend, it would have to lay off 100.000 
workers. 

Rail officials reckoned that the brief 
strike cut shipments of perishable meat 
and vegetables in half. Midwest farmers 
working to ship newly harvested ciops of 
soybeans, corn and other grains from el¬ 
evator terminals were alsti beginning to 
hurt as the flow of freight cars slowed 
Commuters from Washington to points 
west were forced to scramble for alter¬ 
native means of transportation. Some of 
the worst disruptions occurred in Chica¬ 
go. where 100.000 commuters were 
stranded. 

Thus did a single 4,600-member lo¬ 
cal bring two-thirds of the nation's rail op¬ 
erations to a halt. And the disturbing fact 
remains that, unless the Administration 
can smooth over the bitter differences be¬ 
tween B.R.A.C. and N & W. a replay of 
last week's turmoil on the rails remains a 
possibility. ft 


Housing High 

Why homes are the hero 

D aniel Brill, chief economist at the 
Treasury Department, was startled 
when his son phoned to say that he had 
lined up financing for his first house, 
which IS in the Boston area. The cost: 
9.75% mortgage interest—plus 2.5 points 
(a one-time finance charge) Admits Brill; 
"I gulped, r remember bitching when I 
had to give up my G.I. mortgage." 

1 hough lots of Americans are gulp¬ 
ing at the high cost of mortgage money, 
housing remains one of the brightest spots 
in the economy. Earlier this year, the Ad¬ 
ministration privately forecast about 
1.8 million "siarls” in 1978. So far, con¬ 
struction is not only hovering above 2 mil¬ 
lion houses and apartments a year, but it 
is defying the long established principle 
that housing is always hit hardest when 
interest rates climb. Says Bnlf "The old 
rules no longer hold Housing is no long¬ 
er the first area of the economy to boom 
or the first to biisi." 

In the past, housing collapsed when 
interest rates rose, because mortgage lend¬ 
ers ran out of cash Depositors would 
take their money out of savings and loan 
associations, which arc limited by law 
as to how much interest they can pay, 
and put it into Treasury bills and other 
higher-yielding paper. But lately mort¬ 
gage lenders have developed new finan¬ 
cial gimmicks that enable them to com¬ 
pete for funds, even when money gets 
tight. One innovation: high-interest cer¬ 
tificates of deposit (CDs), with a yield 
that is one-quarter of a point above the 
Treasury bill rate at the time of pur¬ 
chase. In July and August alone, mort¬ 
gage lenders sold $27 billion of these 
new CDs to savers. 

Housing demand remains high, al¬ 
though prices have jumped more than 
16% in the past two years (the average 
price of a new house now is $63,000), and 
mortgage rates run 9% in and around 
New York City. 9.75% in the Chicago 
area and 9 75'/f to lO' i in Soulhern Cal¬ 
ifornia. Many people, burned by the stock 
market, figure that real estate is their best 
hedge against inflation and a good long¬ 
term investment. The baby-btxim kids of 
the mid-1940s are now setting up house¬ 
keeping. most of these young families 
have two earners, and they confidently as¬ 
sume the burden of double-digit mortgag¬ 
es on houses that often run to six figures. 
This house-hungry group could keep 
homebuilding strong for years. 

Yet the housing boom could hurt if 
the Federal Reserve tightens credit much 
further in its battle against inflation. Last 
week the discount rate hit 8'} and hank 
prime-interest rates reached 9Ji%- in 
both cases the highest levels in nearly four 
years. Worried that tight credit might 
cause a recession. President Carter li^^t 
week said he thought rates were "too 
high," and added that he hoped the Fed 
would soon be able to ease the squeeze. ■ 



Tryi ng to Right t|te Baiance 

But American sales are beset by self-inflicted wounds 


I t is nowhere near as politically sexy as 
trying to knock down inflation or prop 
up the dolla . but Jimmy Carter has an¬ 
other lough economic imperative on his 
hands, dealing with the trade deficit Un¬ 
til the late l%0s. the U.S. routinely piled 
up comfortable surpluses almost without 
trying. Since then, rapidly rising imports 
of oil and manufactured gtxxis combined 
with the relative slackening of the sales 
of American products abroad have tipped 
the trade balance perilously out of kil¬ 
ter In the past three years, the excess 
of what the U S bought over what ii 
sold abroad rocketed to a total of $31 bil¬ 
lion, and this year the deficit is expect¬ 
ed to hit a record $33 billion So last 
week when the President finally an¬ 
nounced his long-awaited new National 
Export Policy, he conceded that 'there 
are no short-term, easy solutions " 

The question is whether the Carter 
program can help much even over the 


long haul It is a package of practical mea 


sures aimed at making the U ,S more com 


petitive in world markets, and of policy di 


rcctives intended to alleviate Government 


obstacles to trade On the practical side, 


the President ordered a modest expansion 


of the federal machinery that helps Amer 


ican businessmen sell their govxls abroad 


For example, the Export-import Bank. 


which provides low-cost loans to foreign 


buyers of American goods, will be giv 


en more generous financing Also, 


the .Small Business Admimsira 


lion has been authori/ed to ad 


vance as much as $100 million 


in loan guarantees to little 


firms that engage in 
exports 

On the policy 
front. Carter ordered / ®**P"** 


Cabinet officers and 


I agency chiefs to pay close attention to the 
nation's overall trade problem in cases in 
which sales might be delayed or vetoed for 
foreign policy or environmental reasons. 
He directed the Department of Energy, 
for instance, to approve sales of conven¬ 
tional nuclear reactors abroad after only 
"abbreviated environmental reviews"; 
such precautions, mandatory under envi¬ 
ronmental laws, are one reason why many 
foreign buyers have turned to other sup¬ 
pliers The President also ordered the Jus¬ 
tice Department to draw up clear guide¬ 
lines so that U S businessmen will know 
the distinction between legitimate agent 
fees and bribery 

These new moves may help, but, they 
arc not likely to narrow the wide gap by 
very much. At first, the Administration 
had hoped that the cheaper dollar would 
lift U S exports, and to a very limited de¬ 
gree It has done so. Nonetheless, two prob¬ 
lems continue to bedevil U.S trade: 


Ideological ‘Disincentives.'' Even as 
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Carter was outlining his export program, 
he reaffirmed his commitment to his hu¬ 
man rights crusade. Whatever its moral 
and political merits, the program has hurt 
exports. Given the genmlly accepted rule 
of thumb that every $1 billion in exports 
supports 30.000 to 40,000 jobs, the cost of 
the various official ‘‘disincentives” to 
trade is high. Treasury officials reckon 
that the U.S. loses up to $10 billion a year 
in sales because of various foreign poli¬ 
cy considerations. The Jackson-Vanik 
amendment to the 1974 Trade Act, for ex¬ 
ample, denies the most-favored-natbn 
status to the Soviet Union because of its ' 
reluctance to grant sufficient emigration 
visas to Soviet Jews Moscow claims such 
restrictions have cost the U.S. $2 billion in 
sales. Since Carter canceled the sale of a 
$6.8 million Sperry Rand computer to 
Tass for the 1980 Olympics in order to 
show displeasure with the trials of .Soviet 
dissidents last July, the Russians have 
been dickering with the Western Europe¬ 
ans for a replacement. In one typical in¬ 
stance involving Argentina, the State De¬ 
partment nearly blocked a helicopter sale 
to the rightist military regime on the 
ground that the choppers might be 
used to transport political prisoners 
The use of trade as a policy tool has 
led to sharp combat within the Admin¬ 
istration between those who favor 
it (led by National Security Advis¬ 
er Zbigniew Brze/inski) and those 
who are strongly opposed (led by 
Commerce Secretary Juanita 
Kreps). Carter seems to be leaning 
j^me respects toward the Kreps 
he has now decreed that the 
hould sell products to an unsa- 
customer if the customer could 
em somewhere else. 

Inatioiial Disadvanti«e. Exports 
r because the U.S. is the world's only 
e multinational manufacturing na- 
n. During the 1950s and early '60s, 
hen American companies were awash in 
capital but bothered by high-priced labor, 
they moved factories to countries where 
investment was welcome and labor was 
cheap. Many big firms do not export fin¬ 
ished products because they already pro¬ 
duce them abroad. According to a confi¬ 
dential Slate Department study, US. 
multinationals in 1970 were producing 
$2(X) billion worth of goods abroad. That 
was nearly five times greater than total 
U S. exports and. if anything, the gap hi» 
widened. The large American multina¬ 
tionals, such as GM, Ford, ITT, Kodak 
and IBM, understandably do not wish to 
undercut their foreign operations by in¬ 
creasing exports of finished products from 
the U.S. To a degree, multinationals bep- 
efit the U.S. because much of their profit 
is returned home in the form of retained 
earnings ($20 billion in 1977). Tfet in a 
world that still rqpkons trade on a nation- 
to-nation basis, the great productivity of 
the multinationals abroad does not help 
the appearance of the U.S. import-export 
numbera. ■ .-i'; ...iJt: 
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location. Each one different. Each one with superb Tokyo 03 / 2 S 4-4270 • Osaka 06/314-1019 • Bangkok 
facilities for meetings and conventions. Now in 233 - 5 i 60 *sy<^y 02/29-2222* Melbourne ^ 

these cities, you can depend on the world’s highest Ynnye‘i”ii ?ti 
standard of elegance and reputation. You can be at 
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Che^ and Glootn at Imp 


Hopeful talk of'*convergence"and a plea for the LDCs 




To|KH«at«y.MhM*:0*LarMl«r« flanked by 
aMe and INcHamara. Bottom: Bhanenthal 



T he annual gathering of the Interna* 
tional Monetary Fund and the World 
Bank is not so much a meeting as a me¬ 
dium: a chance for about 3,500' bankers 
and finance officials to indulge in top-lev¬ 
el gossiping, politicking and partying. At 
last week's session in Washington the talk, 
in refreshing contrast to last year’s meet¬ 
ing, was surprisingly upbeat. 

Many speakers thought some of the 
tension in international trade might fade 
in the future as the widely varying growth 
rates among the major countries begin to 
converge. There was not even much re¬ 
gret that the general direction of the con¬ 
vergence will probably be down, as U.S. 
growth slips, rather than up. as was once 
expected. The new managing director of 
the iMf , former French Treasury Chief 
Jacques de Larosiere, proclaimed that the 
world’s major international economic ail¬ 
ments “are on the way to being cured.’’ 
U.S. Treasury Secretary Michael Blumen- 
thal was nearly as cheery. Despite a lin¬ 
gering public perception of “uncertainty 
and worry,” he said, much progress has 
been made and “further improvement is 
under way ” 

About the dollar, however, the mood 
of the meeting was bleak. Although some 
experts held that the convergence of 
growth rates and declining trade surplus¬ 
es in the nations that have them would 
help calm currency fluctuations and boost 
the buck, others reiterated that global 
money markets are no longer behaving ra¬ 
tionally enough to be quieted down eas¬ 
ily. Otmar Emminger, president of the 
West German Bundesbank, confessed 
that he had “given up hope that the mar¬ 
kets would react to logic.” Britain's Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer Denis Healey 
found the entire world monetary system 
to be “in disarray” to the point of peril. 
The dollar rose a bit after the Senate’s 


compromise on natural gas. the improved 
U.S. trade figures for August and Jfimmy 
Carter’s brief address to the IMF meetii^ 
pledging his "reputation as a leader” in 
support of the dollar. Still, dele^tes vrere 
disappointed by his lack of specifics about 
the Administration’s anti-inflation and 
budget-cutting plans. 

In one of the most forceful speeches. 
World Bank President Robert McNa¬ 
mara severely chastised the wealthiest na¬ 
tions for a trend toward increased pro¬ 
tectionism that seems aimed at the rising 
amount of finished goods made by the less 
developed countries (I.DCs). He noted that 
the rich countries still sell about five times 
as much manufactured products to the 
poor countries as they buy from them, and 
that the LDCs absorb fully 30% of the in¬ 
dustrial world’s exports of finished prod¬ 
ucts. So rather than worrying about the 
LDCs’ “minuscule” exports of such prod¬ 
ucts, McNamara said, the richer coun¬ 
tries would be wise to help the LDCs con¬ 
tinue to earn the foreign currency that 
they need to buy the developed countries’ 
goods. Citing a list of new import bar¬ 
riers erected by the U.S., Britain, Can¬ 
ada, France and other manufacturing nar 
tions against Third World shoes, textiles, 
TV sets and other products, McNamara 
warned that “excessive protectionism is 
not only unfair. It is self-defeating ” 

F ortunately there was one important 
move at the IMF-World Bank meet¬ 
ing that will help global cooperation and 
development. The major economic pow¬ 
ers announced an agreement to give both 
organizations more money. The World 
Bank’s $40 billion capitalization will be 
just about doubled so that it can boost its 
development lending, while the IMF will 
get more to help it finance the payments 
deficits of troubled economies. ■ 
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T he frustrating feeling shared by many Americans that their incomes are go¬ 
ing up but their spending power is slippii^ got some additional statistical sup¬ 
port last week. Take-home pay rose briskly in August, the Labor Department re¬ 
ported, and the average production worker with three dependents pocketed pre¬ 
cisely SI82.49, up 5.1% from a year ago. But inflation has made a mockery of the 
increase, and in fact Mr. Average is 2.5% poorer than he was last year and near¬ 
ly 4.5% poorer than in 1972. Back then, his take-home pay of $121.68 was worth 
$96.80 in 1967 dollars. In those terms, the buying power of the pay he pocketed 
in August 1978 was only $92.45. 

The pay erosion has set back consumer confidence. A poll taken this sum¬ 
mer by the Conference Board shows that 23% of U.S. families surveyed feel 
their living standard fell during the piut year, forcing a clampdown on buying. 
Only 20% reported an increase in their standard of living, vs. 31% last spring. 
The latest consumer price index offered little comfort. It rose six-tenths of 1% 
in August to an annual rate of 7.4%, vs. a yearly rate of 11.4% in June and 
6.2% in July. Food prices, which had been failing earlier in the summer, 
picked up slightly in August, but it was mainly increases in other areas that 
sent the index up. The Carter Administration has finally Mttled on a forecast 
of 8% inflation for all this year, and most economists tend to agree with that 
pessimistic view. 










Costlier Oil 


And a bigger cartel too? 

A mid the most elaborate security op¬ 
eration that Norwegians had seen 
since World War II, 70 representatives 
of ten Arab countries gathered in Oslo 
last week to discuss their favorite topic: 
oil. The news that came out of their three' 
day conference was about as chilly as the 
city's 50°F. weather. The Arabs not only 
wanted to bust the two-year freeze on oil 
prices with a substantial increase in 1979. 
they also called for a plan under which 
oil prices would continue to rise in step 
with the cost of other raw materials. 

The countries represented at the 
meeting were members of the Organiza¬ 
tion of Arab Petroleum Exporting Coun¬ 
tries, a subgroup of OPEC that accounts 
for more than 60% of its production. Giv¬ 
en the Arabs' weight in OPEC councils, it 
IS almost certain that some price increase, 
possibly along the lines of the Saudi Ara¬ 
bians’ suggestion of 5% on Jan. I followed 
by subsequent hikes of 2% or .3% at “rel¬ 
atively frequent intervals.” will be adopt¬ 
ed when all the cartel’s members meet in 
Abu Dhabi in December. 

By way of explanation. OAPEC spokes¬ 
men argued that a sizable increase was 
warranted because ’persistent erosion” of 
the dollar and inflation in the developed 
countries had cut the real price of a liq¬ 
uid barrel of oil almost by half since 1973. 
.Some other delegates also stressed Arab 
pique at the Camp David agreement. Iraqi 
Oil Minister Tayeh Abdul-Kar; n blasted 
it as “a policy of surrender” and made 
clear that he thought the Saudi policy of 
“moderation ” on oil prices had done noth¬ 
ing to advance the Arab cause in the Mid¬ 
dle East peace negotiations. Saudi Rep¬ 
resentative Abdiil Uadi Taher replied 
bluntly that Middle East politics should 
scarcely be “the most important factor ” 
in OPEC price policy. 

T he Norwegians had invited the Ar¬ 
abs to Oslo in hopes of selling them 
some of the equipment and expertise they 
have develops in exploiting their own 
North Sea oil deposits. The Arabs, in turn, 
want the Norwegians, as well as other 
non-OPEC oil producers like Britain and 
Mexico, to link up with the cartel in some 
fashion, the better to expand its power to 
keep prices high. While the Norwegians 
emphasized that they bad no intention of 
joining OPEC, Energy Minister Bjartmar 
Gjerde acknowledged the interest of his 
country in “prolonging” the benefits it has 
been getting from its North Sea reserves 
i and noted that Norwegians are beginning 
i to feel “sort of in between” the industrial 
i world and the oil exporters. It may only 
; be a matter of time before Norway and 
i other in-between nations form a group 
i that will remain out of the cartel but “con- 
I suit" with OPEC on prices and other oil 
matters. ■ 
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Show Btisjli6sis 


The Permanent Star _ 

85 films and 21 plays later, Henry Fonda is still working 


of the part. "It's easier to move back and 
forth between the theater and films in 
England, " Fonda feels, "where everything 
is in one place. Here film and theater are 
separated by the width of the continent. 



H e has b'en acting for 53 years. 

With a half-century’s expen- 
ence behind him it should seem nat¬ 
ural for Henry Fonda to play an 
old man But at 73 the old pro has 
to work at acting his age He res¬ 
olutely puts on a stoop and shuffle 
as he jxnirays an aged Supreme 
Court Justice in his 21st play. First 
Monday in October, which opens on 
Broadway this week. Yet the man’s 
youthfulness is what lingers in the 
mind In his comic turns, Fonda re¬ 
mains as lean and lithe as when he 
came to national attention in The 
Farmer Takes a Wife Watching 
the star, audiences find it difficult 
to remember that Jane Fonda is 40, 
that Peter Fonda turned 38 this 
year. Some four decades after his 
film debut, Henry Fonda still can¬ 
not help suggesting younger men 
—like the young Mr, Lincoln, or 
Mr. Roberts. 

Not that Fonda consciously 
tries re-creation All the long pa¬ 
rade of roles, he insists, are ines¬ 
capable coincidences of physique 
and casting. " I've just got the Fon¬ 
da bones," he says, "tall and skin¬ 
ny.” Still, some of his most mem¬ 
orable characters were created 
when those bones played against 
type—the magnificently klulry 
dope in The Lady Eve. the marti¬ 
net in Fort Apache, the scruffy ban¬ 
dit leader in Once Upon the Time 
in the West. But. as he admits, the 
image that has sustained his career is of 
the man with strained conscience, like the 
reluctant hero of The Ox-Bow Incident or 
of 12 Angry Men. "I guess I go overboard 
to avoid taking credit for the image I 
have,” says Fonda. "That way it's easier 
to live with myself I don’t feel I’m to¬ 
tally a man of integrity.” He pauses 
thoughtfully, in the classic Fonda man¬ 
ner, and adds: ‘"But if there is something 


in the eyes, a kind of honesty in the face, 
then 1 guess you could .say that’s the man 
I'd like to be. the man I want to be. ” 
Actually, his self-definition turns out 
to be much simpler than that. Above all, 
he insists. ”I ’m an actor, ” The kind of ac¬ 
tor. he omits to add, whose professional 
life is paralleled only by a handful of great 
British stars with full freedom to go where 
the roles are and no concern about the size 


and it’s not easy to uproot children 
from school, mothers and wives 
from homes to live in a hotel. I’ve 
done a lot of theater because I want 
to. If I’m away from it for a while I 
miss the audience contact, and even 
more the joy of creating something 
from start to finish. Film is still a di¬ 
rector’s medium.’’ 

Not that Fonda turns his back 
on his movie past. It is full of ‘"mo¬ 
ments,” if not full roles, that he rel¬ 
ishes. Director John Ford, for 
whom he worked^seven times, was 
a major influence; ‘"If there is a style 
that emerged from that group of ac¬ 
tors who worked repeatedly with 
Ford, it was a certain spareness. 
You learned to rein in your emo¬ 
tions. If they’re there, they are going 
to color your voice, show in your 
face, the way you move ” 

ut it IS the theater that still pro¬ 
vides the true challenge: "1 like 
to make it a new play every night, 
because if it becomes mechanical, 
then it ain't fair. You owe it to an 
audience, they should get the play 
they heard about, and they deserve 
to enjoy it like it "was the first 
night. And besides, that’s where 
the fun of it all lies. If it ever 
sto|is being fun. I’ll go back to my 
garden and my bees and my paint¬ 
ing” Judging from the radiance 
of his sunset years, it will be some 
time before Fonda and his fifth 
wife, Shirlee. settle down to Social 
Security and the apiary in Bel Air 
In fact, as the star tells it. all the 
years were good Through all his pro¬ 
fessional years, Fonda can recall only 
one disappointment His agents turned 
down Edward Albee’s Who's Afraid of 
Virginia Woolf? without telling him that 
its lead role, written with Fonda in mind, 
had been offered But the regret is small. 
“Isn’t it wonderful to be this age and 
still get exciting things to do? Just to 
think (hat a man can get to be 70 and 
then open the mail one day and find a 
script called Clarence Darrow," he says, 
citing his last Broadway show. He shakes 
his head at the good fortune of it all. 

In First Monday Fonda has a line; 
"It’s not how good you are, it’s how long 
you last. ” But it really doesn’t apply to 
him. In his case, goodness has everything 
to do with the length of his life in the the¬ 
ater—and it is a goodness that extends 
well beyond st;de and technique. It is 
stronger than tdent, something that col¬ 
ors the voice and shows in the face, some¬ 
thing the permanent star can now afford 
to acknowledge: integrity. il 



Left, Fonda with Jbnmy Stewart In 1948; right, as Mr.Boberts 


"If it ever stops being fun. / ’ll go back to my garden and my bees and my painting. ” 







MAMHCO. Suuii O'NaItt, 32, daughusr of 
Congressman Tip O'Neill, Speaker of the 
House, and sister of Massachusetts Lieut. 
Governor Thomas P. O’Neill III; and 
Brace Daniel, 28. contractor-turned-lawyer 
and three-term member of the Rhode 
Island state legislature; both for the first 
time; in Chatham, Mass. 




MaritetWeek 


On a volutfie of 123,618,570 shares, 
the New York Stock Exchange Compos¬ 
ite closed at 57,78. up 41 for the week end¬ 
ing September 29. 1978. The Dow Jones 
30 stock industrial average was 865 82, 
up 3.38. Standard & Poor's 500 stock in¬ 
dex was 102.54, up .70. Among signifi¬ 
cant n.y.s.e. stocks: 


DKO. Lyman Boatoefc, 27, star outfielder 
for the Cahfomia Angels and one of 
baseball's best-paid players; of a gun¬ 
shot wound, after being shot by the es¬ 
tranged husband of a woman who was 
riding in a car with him; in Gary. Ind. 
Son of a Negro League first barman, 
the Alabama-born Bostock played three 
seasons for the Minnesota Twins before 
signing a five-year, $2.25 million con- 
I tract with the Angels last winter. After 
I sinking into a hitting slump last spring, 

I Bostock attempted to return a months 
j salary to Angels' Owner Gene Autry, "T 
I didn't give him a month’s service," 
explained Bostock. “I couldn't live with 
myself taking the man's money.’’ His re¬ 
fund refused, Bostock donated his pay- 
check to charity When he died, he was 
hitting .296. ninth among American 
League batters. 

■MED. John Paul L 65. the 263rd pontiff 
of the Roman Catholic Church, whose 
reign lasted less than five weeks; 
of a heart attack; in Vatican City (see 
COVLR). 

DCO. Edgar Bergen, 75, America's top 
ventriloquist and the creator of Charlie 
McCarthy; in his sleep; in Las Vegas. 
Born in Chicago of Swedish parents, 
Bergen was still in high school when 
he developed the idea for his lifelong 
wooden partner and paid a local 
carpenter $35 to carve his companion's 
head. Bergen went on to become a vaude¬ 
ville star, then began a radio career that 
earned him-$10,000 a week for one of 
the most popular weekly programs on 
the air. Bergen played the even-tempered 
foil for his wisecracking teen-ager, who 
used to get laughs by ridiculing the ven¬ 
triloquist for moving his lips. Indeed, 
Charlie could hold his own even with 
Comedian W.C Fields One McCarthy 
gibe; "Pink elephants take aspirin to get 
of W.C. Fields." A typical retort by 
Helds: "Why. you blockhead! I’m going 
to feed you into a pencil sharpener!” 
Bergen later created Mortimer Snerd, 
whose country-bumpkin ways were dis- 
I dained by Charlie, a flip, hep and lech- 
j erous city boy who sported a monocle, 
i The radio show finally closed in 1956, 
but not before Bergen’s young daughter 
I named Candice appeared at the start of 
I her own spectacular career. Tn recent 
years, Bergen continued to tour with his 
act. Last month he announced he was 
retiring, a statement that prompted Char¬ 
lie McCarthy to ask; “How can you re¬ 
tire, when you haven’t worked since you 
met«»?”' 
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+ % 



*The essence of 
knowledge is» 
having It, to apply 
it* 

! Confucius 

(551-479BC) 

For companies planning 
multinational strategies, we 
have a notion that we may 
be helpful in both acquiring 
knowledge and applying it. 

If your company is inter¬ 
ested in gaining knowledge 
on a country, or a continent 
and ways of reaching your 
cu.stomers who live there, 
we’d suggest you get in 
touch with your nearest 
T1M1-: advertising sales 
office. 

There you will find facts 
thal should prove helpful in 
, diawing up your marketing 
^ plan. As for using this 
knowledge, you may be 
sure we will have some defi¬ 
nite ideas. 

TL’viF would be delighted 
I to hear from you. 

TIME 

I For multinational marketing 
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Life Jacke t_ 

It saves people who cannot eat 

B rown-haired, blue-eyed Jason White 
looks like any sturdy, active, eight- 
year-old boy. But Jason is different; he 
cannot eat a bite of food. Ever since doc¬ 
tors removed his diseased stomach and 
fxirt of his intestines five years ago, he 
has been fed almost entirely by vein, and 
seemed destined to spend his remaining 
years in hospitals. Now, outfitted with a 
newly designed life-giving vest, Jason is 
living at home and thriving. 

The polyester mesh vest, developed by 
Or. Stanley Dudrick and his team at the 
University of Texas, has two breast pock¬ 
ets that hold plasuc bags Ailed with Ja¬ 
son’s food—a solution of amino acids, 
water, sugar, salt, potassium, magnesium, 
calcium, phosphorus, vitamins and trace 
elements. A battery-powered miniature 
pump zippered into another vest ptKket 
propels the solution through a tube im¬ 
planted in Jason’s skin midway between 
his rib cage and navel. The tu^ runs up 
his chest to the base of bis neck, where it 
threads into a vein leading to the supe¬ 
rior vena cava, the large vessel that Anal¬ 
ly returns blood from the head and neck 
to the heart. 

Only Jason and 18 other patients are 
so far enjoying the relative freedom and 
mobility afforded by Dudrick’s new vest. 
But thousands of people across the coun¬ 
try who cannot digest or absorb their food 
are beneAiing, though less conveniently, 
from the feeding technique on which the 
vest is based: intravenous hyperalimen¬ 


tation. By using this technique, which in¬ 
volves pumping nutrimts directly into the 
bloodstream, doctors are able to keep 
aUve patients with ritortened .guts, in- 
Hamed bowels, and immunoicgical de¬ 
fects that prevent proper digntion of food. 
It is also used for bum victims and peo¬ 
ple receiving drug or radiation treatment 
following cancer surgery. Without intra¬ 
venous feeding many of these patients 
would die. not of their diseases, but be¬ 
cause they were unable to eat or absorb 
enough fc^ to sustain life; they would lit¬ 
erally starve to death. In fact, doctors es¬ 
timate that at least 10% of all hospital 
deaths are attributable to malnutrition 
and another 30% are due in part to in¬ 
sufficient nourishment. 

As recently as the early 1960s, med¬ 
icine had little to offer patients with im¬ 
paired gastrointestinal tracts besides the 
standard intravenous feeding of sugar wa¬ 
ter. Even if fortiAod with vitamins and 
minerals and supplemented with predi¬ 
gested protein, the sugar solution provides 
only 500 to 600 calories a day, and not 
enough nutrients to meet the body's needs. 
Or. Dudrick came face to face with the nu¬ 
trition problem one weekend in 1%1 
when, as a young surgical intern in Phil¬ 
adelphia, he helped perform successful 
operations on three patients only to have 
them die from what the chief surgeon di¬ 
agnosed as malnutrition. Recalls Dudrick; 
■‘He told me, ‘Nothing we can do with 
knives can overcome that.’ ” 

Dudrick set out to overcome the prob¬ 
lem in another way. He reasoned that if 
he could put all the needed nutrients di¬ 
rectly into the blood, he could by{^ 
the entire gastrointestfhal tract, including 
the mouth, esophagus, stomach, duode¬ 
num. jejunum, ileum and colon. But what 
combination and concentration of chem¬ 
icals to use? And how to deliver the chem¬ 
ical soup? Dudrick knew he needed a 
concentrated mixture of sugar for en¬ 
ergy and amino acids for growth and de¬ 
velopment, as well as Aits, vitamins, min¬ 
erals and trace elements. But he was 
also aware that the necessarily high con¬ 
centration of substances introduced at 
one point in the circulatory system could 
damage blood vessels or cause blood clou. 
His solution: inAising the nutrients into 
the superior vena cava because the ves¬ 
sel’s large blood Aow dilutes the mixture 
rapidly. In 1966 Dudrick tried the tech¬ 
nique on six “terminally ill” patients. 
All survived their immediate illnesses and 
four are still alive. 

S ince that initial success. Dudrick has 
treated more than 6,000 patients. 
Most r^uired only temporary hyperali¬ 
mentation while they recovered from ill¬ 
ness, surgery, the effecu of cancer ther¬ 
apy or severe burns. In some cases of 
severe inAammatory bowel disease, intra¬ 
venous feeding has given the bowel a rest 
and a chance to heal itself, thus elimi- I 


nating the ne^ for surgery. AU of Dud¬ 
rick’s patienu receive solutions tailof- 
made to their individual needs; some 
contain as many as 60 substances. An 
adult ^nerally receives three Hters a day, 
each liter supplying about 1,000 calories. 

Despite widespread awareness of in¬ 
travenous hyperalimentation, only 5% to 
10% of hospiuls actually use the tech¬ 
nique regularly. Still, Dudrick is encour¬ 
age. Says he; “Physicians are less and 
less resistant to hyperalimentation, and 
any hospiul today can muster people 
capable of doing this. It’s so simple lt‘s 
almost embarrassing.’’ ■ 

Apricot Power 

Washington to test Laetrile 

A t a brieAng for National Cancer In¬ 
stitute staffers in Washington last 
week. Director Arthur Upton reviewed 
the RCl’s progress and goals, and then qui¬ 
etly dropped a bombshell: the institute 
plans a S2SO,000 test on humans of the 
controversial cancer drug Laetrile. 

While the decision spread joy through 
the ranks of the highly vocal Laetrile 
supporters, who for 15 years have been 
urging the NCI to test the drug, Upton's de¬ 
cision was apparently due more to polit¬ 
ical pressure than to scientiAc evidence. 
Laetrile promoters claim thgt some 70,000 
cancer victims are using the apricot-pit- 
based substance in the U.S., despite a fed¬ 
eral ban on interstate shipments, and have 
succeeded in recent years in getting 17 
states to legalize its use. They scored an- 
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As pressure coaUnuSd to mount, the 
NCI kut January at&ed the natimi’s doc> 
tore fen* any data on pjUlratt who senned 
to have had a beneficial efifact firom Lee* 
trUe. The reqxmae was hardly over- 
whelnung.Out of thousands of cancer vjk:* 
tims trei^ with the substance, data were 
submitted for a total of 93 cases. Only'22 
of these coses were submitted with suf¬ 
ficient infonnatitm and involved patients 
who hod been treated solely with Lae¬ 
trile during the time of evaluatkm. Of 
these, nine stayed the same, sevra got 
e>drse, and only six diowed improvement. 
In four of the six, turnon shrank more 
than 50%. Two had complete remitsic«s; 
their cancer (Usappeared. 

Under ordiruuy circumstances such 
scanty evidence would have made little 
impact upon the NCI. Even in cancer vic¬ 
tims who have had no treatment, tu¬ 
mors occasionally shrink and even dis¬ 
appear—possibly because the victims’ 
immune systems become reinvigorated. 
Thus, in the two submitted cases, Upton 
says, “there was no way we could con¬ 
clude confidently that remisdon resulted 
from Laetrile.” Furthermore, in most lab¬ 
oratory tests, Laetrile has had no effect 
on animals with cancer—the reason that 
the NCI has given in the past for re¬ 
fusing to b^n testing of btumans. Still, 
the increanng political pressure appar¬ 
ently had its effect on an NCl ad^daory 
panel of doctors and scientists, who ear¬ 
lier in the week voted 14 to' 11 to rec¬ 
ommend clinical testing. Upton’s an¬ 
nouncement endorsed that recommen¬ 
dation. Said he: “I think, by virtue of 
the foct there ere thousands now using 
Laetrile and we have this evidence—as 
inconclusive as it may be—that we are 
justified. If the trial can settle the issue, 

I don’t think it would represent a mis- 
aliocation of resources.” 

T he six-month trial, to begin in Jan¬ 
uary, will involve at least 300 patients 
with advanced cancer that has not re- 
simded to other treatment Each pmient 
will sign aconsent form. Says Upton: “We 
Avould not foist Laetrile on any unknow¬ 
ing patient” Still to be worked out is 
whctlmr Laetrile will be given alone or, 
as some proponents advise, in comtnna- 
tkm with ot^ metabolic therapies such 
as high-dose vitamins, minerals and diet 
ohangee. Since (»«parations of the drug 
are known to vary, NCI will formulate and 
distribute the Laetriki to be used. 

But before the trial begiru, the m- 
perimental plan must be filed, for ap¬ 
proval with tlw Food and Drug Admin- 
iitmtioii, whose commissioner, Donald 
Kennedy, bss in the pest cidled Laetrile 
8 “fraud” and “useten.” NeverOteless, 
Kennedy too would doubtless like the 
Laetrile nwalcty tdT h|s bfdc. and he i* 
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Maiy StMnburgMtamia rataxed Jack Mchoison In Goki'South 

A Texas Tall Tale for Two 

GOIN’ SOqiTH Directed by Jack Nicholson 

Screenpla^a/y John Herman Shatter, Al Ramrus, Charles Shyer. Alan Mandel 


J ack Nicholson, like most big stars, can 
make almost any movie he wants. He 
can requisition any Hollywood blockbust¬ 
er that captures his fancy, he can fly off 
to Europe and make metaphysical thrill¬ 
ers with Antonioni. This lime around he 
has rejected both of these traditional op¬ 
tions, choosing instead to direct himself 
in a comic western romance called Coin' 
South. It is a peculiar choice. Coin ’ South 
is not likely to be a commercial smash, 
but neither ts it artistically ambitious. The 
film is just a small inconsequential frolic, 
always eccentric, sometimes wonderful, 
and never pretentious It works—but only 
if one doesn’t insist that every Jack Nich¬ 
olson film be an Event 

The actor’s motive for making this 
movie is not impossible to figure out. Coin' 
South does provide him with the funniest 
—and possibly the mos^ enjoyable—role 
he's ever had. Henry Moon, the film's 
Texas outlaw hero, can take his place 
alongside Lee Marvin in Cal Ballou. John 
Wayne in True Grit and Jason Robards 
in The Ballad of Cable Hogue. A good- 
hearted rogue with slovenly personal hab¬ 
its, Moon is the essence of frontier vul¬ 
garity. He gobbles meals in a single bite, 
gu/zles boo/e as if it were mother’s milk 
and addresses women with a courtliness 
so exaggerated that it comes out obscene. 
Nicholson’s repertoire of dumb grins and 
crazed laughs is as amusing as ever, but 
what makes the characterization take off 
is his monomaniacal concentration. Nich¬ 
olson understands that ridiculous charac¬ 
ters are hilarious only if they take them¬ 
selves completely serjpusly. 

Gain' South's set^ih. set just after the 
Civil War, is essent^y an extended two- 
character sketch. T» other role is Julia 


[ Tate (Mary Steenbufgen), a frigid young 
! spinster whose odd habits include hang¬ 
ing up chairs on wall hooks. Julia weds 
Moon in a marriage of convenience: she 
needs someone to work her unsucc^sful 
gold mine, while he needs a respectable 
wife to shield him from the law. The thin 
story traces the predictable warming up 
of their relationship. Pretty soon the film 
becomes a stnng of uneven set pieces, the 
best of which suggest Nichols and May 
as rewritten by Mark Twain. 

A previously unknown actress, Steen- 
burgen accomplishes the impressive feat 
of holding her own with Nicholson: she 
tosses off cool sallies to counter his lu¬ 
natic riffs. When they finally fall in kive, 
the couple make a surprisingly tender 
pair. In much smaller parts. John Be- 
lushi, Christopher Lloyd and Jeff Morris 
have splendid moments as varmints who 
give new life to the word mangy. Nich¬ 
olson never lets anyone in the cast, him¬ 
self included, go overboard. 

As a director, the star has made 
considerable advances since his one pre¬ 
vious outing. Drive He Said (1971). Coin’ 
South has a consistent personality that 
reflects the off-the-wall sensibility of its 
hero. Nicholson’s straight-faced use of 
unappetizing extras makes us see the 
whole film through Moon’s somewhat 
stoned eyes. The lush cinematography 
of Nestor Almendros (Days of Heaven) 
helps give Gain' South the aura of a 
Texas tall tale. Perhaps the wle is about 
ten minutes too tall, but no doubt that’s 
because Nicholson couldn’t bring himself 
to stop having fun. flk tong as that fun 
spreads to the audienqe, who can blame 
him for lavishing his major talent on so 
minora lark? —FmtftHHdt \ 


W hat a peculiar order Josef Mengelc, 
the evil Nazi scientist, gives to the 
aging party gexms he has assembled in 
the great house in Paraguay: Kill 94*nen, 
all of them petty civil servants scattered 
around the world, and kill them en or 
near their 65th birthdays as they occur 
over the next 2!^ years. Still, true to their 
code, the Nazis obey his command un- 
questioningly. 

At first Ezra Lieberman, who has de¬ 
voted his life to hunting^own war crim¬ 
inals, pays small heed to news of this 
meeting But when his informant, a young 
Jewish activist, is killed, he senses the 
gathering of some fresh evil on the part 
of his old enemies and begins investigat¬ 
ing the case, an enterprise that takes him 
to many Odd corners of the world and 
leads him—several plodding steps behind 
the audience- to the remarkable conclu¬ 
sion that somehow Mengele has succeed¬ 
ed where the rest of science has so faf 
failed he has cloned a man. And not just 
any old human being, but his hero. Adolf 
Hitler 

And what, you may well ask, has 
the death of these 94 elderly gentlemen 
to do with this most dubious of achieve¬ 
ments? Well, the 94 are, unwittingly, 
the adoptive fathers of ”94 perfect little 
replicas of der Ftthrer, and now it is nec¬ 
essary. if you are to give the final nasty 
twist to their personalities, to replicate 
the great shaping experience of Hitler's 
adolescence—the death of the domineer¬ 
ing father at age 65. A fairish number 
of “parents” are disposed of before Lie¬ 
berman finally catches up with and con¬ 
fronts the wicked Mengele in a Penn¬ 
sylvania farmhouse 

i t is all pretty silly stuff, but the chief pe¬ 
culiarity of this film, based on Ira Lev¬ 
in's bestseller, is the expensive sobriety 
with which it has been mounted. Direc¬ 
tor Schaffner seems determined to over¬ 
whelm our disbelief with production val¬ 
ues—a strategy that fi^ucntly threatens 
to succeed. To begin with, there is the fas¬ 
cination of watching Gregory Peck. Mr. 
Integrity himself, playing Mengele. He 
sports a nasty little mustache and a stiff 
posture, and seems to be enjoying his 
change of face and ■pace. But no more 
than Laurence Olivier, no less, relishes 
playing the old Jew. Wise and crusty, frail 
of frame but stout of heart, Lieberman is 
one of those movie character roles that 
the great actor visibly erjoys doing and 
that one cannot help eitjoying along with 
him. 

■ For the rest, the producers have 
scoui^ the worM ftfH eudientic, lociaUoq^'. 







An A ngel in Dtstress 

SOMEBODY KILLED HER HUSBAND 

Directed by Lamont Johnson; Screenplay by Reginald Rose 

M illions of posters and magazine cov- | utes later, the here 
ers later, it is still a kick to look at tl<in her hnshand fo 


Gregory Peck as the Nazi scientist 



Laurence Olivier as the Jewish avenger 

Changes of face and pace 

and Schaffner has shot the hell out of 
them; he seems to like using mih ors to en¬ 
hance hts imageiy. One particularly ad¬ 
mires Mengele’s experimental station, 
which IS up some jungle tiver in South 
•America. It’s a minor triumph of art 
direction. 

Yet in the end the self-conscious im- 
poitance of the film pnxiuces a rather 
: queasy feeling, for really this story is no 
more than a crude exploitation—decked 
out with our latest scientific finery—of 
what amounts to a penny dreadful fan¬ 
tasy. If you stop and think about it. even 
if there were a nest of Nazis hiding out 
in South America, most of them would 
be pushing 80 by now, and quite inca¬ 
pable of the exertions required by this far- 
flung. not to mention farfetched plot. You 
can t escape the thought that the largest 
danger they present these days lies not in 
the real world, but in the movie world. 
They are almost the last incontrovertibly 
evil figures left to tempt film producers, 
the last people we can all agree to hate. 

But films like this—and Marathon 
Man a couple of years ago—detach the 
Nazis from the historical wickedness that 
their kind committed and that we do well 
to bear in mind, and make them into faint¬ 
ly risible characters, just a step or two 
away from Mel Brooks creations. No 
amount of fancy framing can finally dis¬ 
tract us from this unfortunate and dimin- 
uacingelfect. —MdmdStMekol 


Iwlers later, it is still a kick to kwk at 
Farrah Fawceii-Majors. She is not the 
most beautiful woman in show business, 
or by any means the sexiest, but her well- 
scrubbed cheerleader's features remain 
fresh and even invigorating. Whether by 
accident or design, she has become one 
of America's last old-fashioned dream 
girls, pretty, yet down to earth; inviting, 
yet wholesome. When she flashes her Cin¬ 
emascope smile, men do not feel lust sr> 
much as nostalgia. Like the blonde in the 
T-bird in American Grajfin, Farrah Faw- 
cett-Majors is the girl that every boy 
chased after in high school but could nev¬ 
er quite find 

She IS not, however, an actress. As 
any viewer of Charlie's Angels well knows. 
Fawcett-Majors gets into seiious trouble 
every lime she opens her mouth to speak 
Giggling and shrieking fits aside, her voice 
is flat and expressionless; her face cannot 
convey any emotion other than blissful 
self-absorption In Somebody Killed Her 
I Husband, her debut as a movie star, Faw- 
I celt-Majors does not expand her range 
I —only her wardrobe This film proves 
that she can look just as swell fully dressed 
as she did in the scanty outfits of her hit 
ARC series 

Even so, it's doubtful whether a top¬ 
flight comedienne- say Goldte Hawn or 
Diane Keaton—could have rescued Hus¬ 
band s utterly incredible script In the first 
scene, we are asked to believe that a 
wealthy New Yoik housewife (Fawceli- 
Majors) would fall instantly in love with 
a shleppy Macy’s salesman (JefiT Bridges) 
she spots across a crowded store. Min- 


I utes later, the heroine decides to aban¬ 
don her husband for this nearly complete 
stranger—only to discover that Hubby 
has just been murdered. Rather than call 
the police, she and her new boyftiend set 
out to solve the case themselves. What fol¬ 
lows IS a scries of progressively more im¬ 
probable events, 'fo buy this film’s plot, 
it isn t enotigh to suspend disbelief; you 
have to submit toa lobotomy. 

W ith a bit more wit. the production 
might have been able to distract the 
audience from some of its narrative in- 
congiuiiies, that's what Colin Hi^ins did 
for much of the time in hts not dissimilar 
Foul Play But Screenwriter Reginald 
Rose, best known for TV's Pwelve Angry 
Men and The Defenders, is not Mr. Light 
Touch The film’s only flair comes from 
Director Lamont Johnson, who tries to 
force-feed sophistication into the proceed¬ 
ings Johnson has shot the film at a fast 
pace in romantic Manhattan locations, 
and he has recruited outstanding stage ac¬ 
tors, notably John Wood and John Glov¬ 
er, for the secondary roles. He provides 
at least the illusion of slickness 

Unfortunately, the director has been 
less successful with his leading man. 
Though Johnson and Bridges worked tri¬ 
umphantly together in The Uut American 
Hero, the actor loses control here He 
works so hard at being winsome that he 
inadvertently parodies Richard Drey- 
fuss's performance in The Goodbye Girl. 
Maybe Bridges is overacting to compen¬ 
sate for his co-star's non-acting, but, in 
this case, discretion clearly would have 
been the belter pa rt of valor. — F.R. 



Jeff Bridgaiand FanahFawcett-MaK ira In Smw rfwiy WItei/Iter Ntoatund 

A Cinemascope smile that arouses nostalgia more than lust. 
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The Enchanted Circle 

FAERIES Described and Illustrated by Brian Fraud and Alan Lee 
Edited and Designed by David iMrkin: Abrams; unpaginated. $14.95 


A s packets of pulsing light, faeries were 
the UfOs of our ancestral imagina¬ 
tion. On closer encounter, the world of 
Faerie, as the authors designate their en¬ 
chanting nutshell universe, reveals a 
swarm of terrifying and crone forms 
gruesome spriggans who specialii'c in kid¬ 
naping infants and blighting crops; horse¬ 
stealing pixies, a bat-frog that preys on 


aniifaene ploys as displaying the Bible or 
a C’riicifix and wearing one's clothing 
turned inside out. 

The fey region ilJusiiaicd and de¬ 
scribed by Brian Froud and Alan Lee 
owes more to sensuality than to the sen¬ 
timentality that usually surrounds the sub¬ 
ject As the foreword suggests. "Faeries 
are themselves creatures of the raw stuff 


Welsh fishermen; amphibious hags who I of life and are ceaselessly attracted to all 
drown and devour careless chil¬ 


dren; a birch spirit whose touch A hapless pasw-by wiclr c lad by ala erie ring 


causes madness; a practical joker 
known as the Fir Darrig. and as¬ 
sorted boggarts, bogles, goblins 
and fachans—all up to no good. 

The faeries' universe also in¬ 
cludes a bevy ofSpock-cared nym- 
phets with innocent bodies and 
uncomfortably knowing eyes, and 
a lissome femme fatale. Lcanan- 
Sidhe. On the Isle of Man this 
charmer is a bloodsucking vam¬ 
pire. in Ireland she lures poets to 
a glorious but short life. 

One walks softly in this 
strange world because its mythical 
inhabitants neither think nor feel 
as humans do. Capriciousness and 
gratuitous cruelty are just as like¬ 
ly to greet the unsuspecting in¬ 
truder as are defight and good for¬ 
tune. Many are the helpful 
brownies who have transformed 
themselves into destructive bog¬ 
garts when they have been offend¬ 
ed or teased. Hence man has al¬ 
ways placated faeries in general 
by calling them such names as 
‘‘Oood Neighbors” and "Mother s 
Blessings. When euphemism 
failed there were always such 



forms of creativity and particularly to mot 
ments of high emotion in which they seek 
to be participants. Lovers, poets, artists, 
writers, sculptors, weavers, musicians and 
the like—all the arts, indeed, acknowl¬ 
edge a debt to an unidentifiable, invis¬ 
ible. capricious, sensitive, delicate, elusive 
and powerful force which is called 'in¬ 
spiration.' or 'Muse' and is generally ir¬ 
resistible when present." 

Readers of last year's Gnomes 
certainly found this to be true. 
That book, also published by Ab¬ 
rams, immediately hopped to the 
bestseller list, where it has shown 
remarkable staying power. This 
lively sequel obviously hopes to re¬ 
peat the gnomic phenomenon 
Froud and Lee concentrate main¬ 
ly on the folklore of the British 
and Emerald isles, though they 
snote that nearly every culture has 
’its appropriate Third World of 
mischievous wee folk. A Celtic 
bumpkin can be enticed by his lo¬ 
cal wood spirits into a jigathon 
that makes years seem like min¬ 
utes. In America, a Catskill rube 
like Rip Van Winkle loses him¬ 
self in the revels of a dwarf bowl¬ 
ing league. 

The artist-authors prove 
adept at combing a broad range of 
styles. The influence of Arthur 
Rackham is clearly evident; so are 
touches as wide-ranging as Hier¬ 
onymus Bosch, the Pre-Raphael¬ 
ites and N^field Parrish. The re¬ 
sult is a seductive ring of words 
and bright pictures that encircles 
mystery and merriment and, 
even^u^y, the r«|4er>; 







One more step in the future development of Asia. 


This will be the new, multimillion dollar Regional 
Computer Center designed to assist the educational 
and research programs of the Asian Institute of 
Technology. 

The Center marks one more step AIT is taking to 
contribute in a major way toward the development of 
Asia. Behind the establishment of the RCC and its 
emphasis on regional develc^ment is the fact that the 
problems that exist in one country often are similar to 
those that exist in another. Hence, solutions devel¬ 
oped for one area often can be adapted for cithers. 


But to use computers effectively there must he peo¬ 
ple who are trained in computer .science. It has been 
estimated that for every person m Asia who is trained 
in this discipline, 300 more are needed, thus posing a 
massive educational challenge. 

The Regional Computer Cenrer will be a major 
training and problem-solving re.source tor the gradu¬ 
ate student of AIT and the people of Asia. 

For further information on the AIT and its pro¬ 
grams, please write to Asian !n.stitute of Technology, 
P.O. Box 2754, Bangkok, Thailand. 


AIT 




Asian Institute of Technology 







The frequency of the most 
common types of cancer 
varies in different countries 
of the world. But wliatever the 
site, and wherever the country, 
the earlier the diagnosis, the 
greater the possibility for 
successful treatment. 

For further informalion, contatl yom 
local cancer organization, or write to: 
International Union Against Cancer 
3 rue du Conseil-General 
1205 Geneva, Swicterland 
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For a pearl among opera singers, 

an Oyster 


On December 1st 1971, 
an unknown Maori soprano 
called Kiri Te Kanawa 
stepped on to the stage of 
the Royal Opera House in 
London. 

Three and a half hours 
later, her performance as 
the Countess in “Le Nozze 
di Figaro” had made her a 
star. 

The next day, Andrew 
Porter wrote of MissTe 
Kanawa; “Such a Countess 
I have never heard before? 

Another critic wrote: 

“It was evident that we 
were in the presence of a 
singer of quite exceptional 
promise... Covent Garden 
has a pearl of great price!’ 

Since then, that excep¬ 
tional promise has been 
realised in opera houses 
around the world. 

“Phrase after phrase of 
effortlessly spun and fimily 
supported tone, culminating in a last act 
that would have drawn tears from a stone” 
was the comment on her Desdemona in a 
recent production of Othello. 

Off stage, MissTe Kanawa’s life is a 



constant whirl: an endless 
round of interviews, en¬ 
gagements and rehearsals, 
and an international time¬ 
table that would make the 
most experienced traveller 
giddy. 

She wears a Rolex 
Oyster Pen:)etual Datejust 
watch. 

Of course, it is graceful, 
elegant and very feminine. 

But her enthusiasm for 
it is practical t(X). 

“If I had to keep worry¬ 
ing about whether my watch 
had stopped. I’d never get 
anywhere on time. My 
Rolex keeps perfect time, 
no matter what 1 do to it!’ 

'Fhe photograph on the 
left shows Kiri Te Kanawa 
in costume as Fiordiligi in 

N “Cosi fanTutte”()n the 

grand staircase of L’Opera, 
Paris. 

Jt is one of the very rare 
occasions when she isn’t actually wearing 
her Oyster. 

And even we at Rolex have to admit, she 
d(Xfsn’t really ,\1/; 

need it. W 

ROLEX 





Pictured: The Rolex Lady-Datejnst. Available in IScf.gold or stainless steel, with matching bracelet. 






Sabena, B< 

<<Why I choose Brussel 


<.^T^u' rule of India in world commerce 
has changed markedly over the past three 
decades. The successes of our develop¬ 
ment and industrialisation programmes 
have become increasingly known and 
appreciated round the globe. 

ccNei'ertheless, it still takes a lot of 
hard work to convert potential benefits 
into actual benefits for the Indian eco¬ 
nomy. I am director of a commercial 
organization based in Bombay. i4i- 
such, I frequently travel to Europe to 
help negotiate sales, investment and tra¬ 
de contracts at high levels. 

ccWhen I do travel to Europe, increas¬ 
ingly I choose Brussels as my first stop. 
Brussels offers set'eral unique advantages 
as a European base of operations.» 


Common Market capital 

Brussels is the capital of the European 
Common Market. Consequently, it is also 
the international headquarters of a lar^e 
number of American, Scandinavian, 
Southern European and other non- 
. Common Market companies. Contacts 
made with these companies in Brussels are 
sometimes valuable in them.selvcs. At the 
very least, they can pave the way for suc¬ 
cessful negotiations elsewhere. 




Major business centres can be reached more easily from Brussels Airport than from most other 
points on the Continent. And starting from Brussels, Sabena serves some 75 cutes in 
50 countries round the globe. 


Sabena - At your service 

Sabena is the oflicial international 
airline of the Kingdom of Belgium. This 
role carries with it coasiderable responsa- 
bility. 

Belgium is a small country that depends 
crucially on tourism and foreign trade, 
which can be carried on only through 
first-class, efficient communications with 
the rest of the world. It is quite natural 
that Sabena should offer the most direct 
flights back and forth between Brussels 
and overseas destinations. We also fly ex¬ 
tensively in'Europe. 

For Sabena, providing foreign visitors 
with first-qualitj< airline service - meaning 
on-board comfort, reservations, check-in 
and check-out procedures, etc. - is more 
than just a commercial exercise. It is an 
imperative of national policy. 

_...._ ■■ ’■ '■ 


^umandl 

y first Stop in Europe» 



nCut in Antu<erp», a tvorldxuide symbol of qualm and craftsmanship, backed by centuries of 
tradition. 


Sabena’s exclusive 

Brusseis-Atianta 

The only European airline and 
the onl y non-sto p flight 
from the Continent 
Enjoy non-stop service four 
I rimes a week to the hean of the 

I Deep South, America’s most 

I dynamic economic region. 

[ With Sabena, and Sabena 

j alone, you fly direct from Brus- 

l sels to Atlanta. From there, easy 

I connections to the rest of 

' Georgia and all the neighbouring 

states: Arkansas, Alabama, 
Mississippi, North and South 
Carolina, Missouri, Oklahoma. 


Central location 

Brussels is both the political and geo¬ 
graphical heart of Europe. It is a kind of a 
central hub within easy reach of most of 
Europe’s other important metropolitan 
centres. 

Having finished your business, shop¬ 
ping and sightseeing, you are only 40 
minutes flying time from Amsterdam, 
50 minutes from Paris, 55 minutes from 
London, and only slightly farther from 
Frankfurt, Copenhagen, Geneva, Munich 
and some 30 other destinations in Europe. 




From the heart of the airport to the heart of 
Brussels in just 16 mmutes. 


Many travellers prefer to make connec¬ 
tions between Brussels and other Euro¬ 
pean cities by train. Rail links are excellent 


world airlinas 

Sabena, Belgium’s interiia- 
iional .nrlinc, began flying in 
1924 Ii pioneered lei travel in 
I %0 bv being the first European 
.tirline with commercial jet 
flights between the U.S. and the 
Continent loday, approxtma- 
tel\ 2 million passengers a vear 
tlv Sabena round the world. 


and the opportunity to enjoy the beautiful 
and varied Belgian countryside from a 
comfortable railway car is too pleasant to 
miss. Belgium also enjoys Europe’s most 
extensive system of superhighways. This, 
plus the short distances, means that if you 
prefer to drive to your next destinauon, 
you can. 

Brussels is an excellent base of ope¬ 
rations. A place to start your European 
travels, and a place to return to before 
heading home. 


Diamond capital of the world 
Diamonds have .sometimes been called 
the Queen of Gems. It is therefore fitting 
that Antwerp, the diamond capital of the 
world, should be located in a country that 
still maintains a royal tradition. 

The Kuigdom of Belgium does not 
mine diamonds but Antwerp is the place 
where rough stones are turned into glit¬ 
tering jewels. Diamond cutting has been 
an Antwerp tradition for more than 500 
years. This is why Belgium currently ac¬ 
counts for fully one-half of the world’s 
producuon of polished diamonds and why 
the label «Cut in Antwerp» is the hallmark 
of fine diamonds around the globe. 

A visit to the diamond museum, the 
diamond shops and the diamond ex¬ 
change in Antwerp, only 45 km from 
Brussels by train or superhigway, could 
well be one of the most memorable parts 
of your trip to Europe. 








Plants Do It 

THE SEX LIFE OF PLANTS 
by Alec Bristow. 

Holt, Rinehart <& Wmston: 

228 pages; $10 

P lants invented sex and deceit. One of 
the best at both arts is the bee orchid, 
Ophrys apifeta, which has evolved a rep¬ 
lica of female bee genitals The flower 
opens early, before female bees are 
around. The eager male flics in and dis¬ 
covers the exact color, texture and scent 
he IS looking for. During the pseudo cop¬ 
ulation, the flower's male sex organ at¬ 
taches a sticky disc to the bee The female 
organ of another orchid peels off the pol¬ 
len-bearing disc and another generation 
of flowers IS on the way 

Sex among the flora seems as round¬ 
about as it is among the fauna- -with some 
important differences Plants' biggest 
problem is how to copulate from a dis- 



Hhistration from The Sex Life of Plants 

Dazzling blossoms are for bugs 


tance. Some species depend on wind to 
carry pollen Others have evolved Rube 
Goldberg systems for tricking insects and 
other organisms into serving as sexual in¬ 
termediaries. Orchids use a quick-setting 
glue to attach pollen. Milkweeds shackle 
visiting insects with sets of clips, the equiv¬ 
alent of leg irons The arum lily plays a 
more dangerous game—it relies on 
flower-eating snails If a snail plays too 
rough, the lily sprays it with a caustic 
juice, which can scald it to death. 

Sexual reproduction evolved in plants, 
as in animals, to avoid the dangers of in- 
breeding. Most plants are hermaphroditic 
and capable of self-pollination, but use 
that process only as a hapless last resort 
If no bee comes along, the male organ of 
the bee orchid withers and droops near 
the female stigma—better self-love than 
no love at all. 

Other species have developed strata¬ 
gems to avoid solo sex One jujube opens 
its male and female blossoms at different 
hours The sea pink has coarse pollen and 
smooth stigma in one plant, and smooth 
pollen and coarse stigma in another. 

The beauty and fragrance of flowers 
are byproducts of a complicated sex life. 
Wind-pollinated species, with no need to 




dress up for insect visitors, are generally 
drab. Dazzling blossoms are for bugs, 
with shallow, wide-petaled plants adapted 
to primitive species, and deeper flowers 
with frillier petals luring more sophisticat¬ 
ed insects. 

Author Alec Bristow, a British orchid- 
ist, unfolds his debatable account of sex¬ 
ual origins with a heavy schoolboy leer, in 
an attempt to seem genially prurient. Des¬ 
mond Morris could have told him how this 
sort of thing is done. Overcome by the 
news that some male sex organs shudder 
as they ejaculate ptillen, Bristow wonders 
what the plant feels at the moment of 
orgasm. 

Premature ejaculation and frigidity, 
he insists, are vexing problems for plants. 
Self-pollination is listed as “virgin birth," 
and plants that harm insects during the 
transfer of pollen are discussed under 
“Bondage and Sadism." Linnaeus' early 
work on plant sexuality, the Praeludia, is 
usually translated as “preview," but Bris¬ 
tow smartly points out that a more literal 
rendering is “foreplay.’' 

As in the current spate of books on the 
animal world, the unstated aim is to take 
uppity humans down a peg There seems 
to be no human sexual problem that 
shrubs have not suffered for millions of 
years. A sobering thought, and one to 
remember the next time you talk with 
your plants. -- JohnLeo 

Notable 

QUARTET IN AUTUMN 
by Barbara Pym 
Dutton, 218pages: $7.95 

F our faceless London clerks, nearly in¬ 
visible even to their employers, share 
an office. So vague is their work that even 
they are not sure exactly what it is they do. 
Only one thing is certain they are about 
to retire, a prelude to dispiriting old age 
Barbara Pym, in her first novel in 16 
years, indelibly sketches this Quartet in 
Autumn, whose lives, spent in bed-sitting 
rooms or empty homes, arc marked with 
small regrets and smaller pleasures. 

Letty, occasionally wondering why ro¬ 
mance has passed her by. is careful about 
her appearance, the kind of woman who 
“saves" her new tweed suit. Marcia is ec¬ 
centric and suspicious. Although she 
hardly eats, she constantly adds to a large 
hoard of tinned food; she mysteriously re¬ 
fers to an operation she had several years 
previously, little knowing that her mastec¬ 
tomy has become common knowledge. 
The two women are the first to leave, and 
some weeks later they are invited for a re¬ 
union luncheon by Norman and Edwin, 
their former officemates. 

Into this quiet, ordinary situation Pym 
works the subtlest of nuances, endowing 
her characters with quiet dignity and en¬ 
dearing quirks. Norman is sarcastic, but 
he always stops just short of abrasion. Ed¬ 
win, a large, docile widower, is so bland as 


to be almost invisible; he fills his mouth 
with candies and his hours with a cease¬ 
less round of churchgoing. 

It is at the reunion that Pym unobtru¬ 
sively begins to peel the layers from her 
characters. Arriving at the office, Letty 
notices that the two men have spread 
themselves out, occupying the space that 
once held all four. She experiences again 
“the feeling of nothingness... as if she and 
Marcia had never existed." But her atten¬ 
tion quickly shifts. “Looking around the 
room, her eyes lighted on a spider plant 
which she had brought one day and not 
bothered to take away when she left. It 
had proliferated; many little offshoots 
were now hanging down until they dan¬ 
gled over the radiator.” Perceptions noted, 
then brushed aside, only to return again, 
create the underlying rhythm of their 
days, until Marcia's mental backslide 
brings a sharper focus. Pym charts the 
courses of these blameless lives, informing 
them with a wise, rueful compassion that 
is all too rare in contemporary fiction, 

^TdeFOTaTS AND PINK pigeons" 

by Gerald Darrell 

Simon & Schuster; 190 pages; $9.95 

i n the middle of the Indian Ocean, east 
of Madagascar, the island of Mauritius 
took several million years to develop an¬ 
imal forms that exist nowhere else in the 
world But what nature can accomplish in 
eons, humanity can undo in millenniums, 
and that is exactly what the species Homo 
sapiens has done on Mauritius. By his own 
actions—and those of the animals he has 
introduced—man has already done away 
away the flightless black parrot, the giant 
Mauritian tortoise and the dodo, the huge 
bird whose very name has become synon¬ 
ymous with extinction. Now civilization 
threatens the rest of this island nation's 
rare birds and mammals. 

But not if Gerald Durrell can help 
It. The zoologist has long maintained a 
sanctuary for endangered species on the 
English Channel Island of Jersey and 
has scoured the world to collect threat¬ 
ened birds, mammals and reptiles In his 
latest bcKik, he wittily describes his ef¬ 
forts to help the nonhuman population 
of Mauritius and neighboring islands. 
Durrell’s adventures have an engaging lu¬ 
nacy that relieves their underlying ten¬ 
sion. He and his party risked bites from 
golden fruit bats that objected to the in¬ 
dignity of having their private parts 
probed so their would-be saviors could as¬ 
certain their sex. They suffered seasick¬ 
ness and sunstroke to capture rare liz¬ 
ards. But to capture the cyclamen-colored 
Mauritian pink pigeon, all the rescuers 
risked was a fall from a tree. The birds 
proved so suicidally stupid that they mere¬ 
ly watched, heads cocked with curiosity, 
as a Mauritian soldier the size of a mid¬ 
dle linebacker climbed up a tree with ail 
the agility of an elephant and snagged 
one in a net. Not all endangered species, 
it appears, play hard to get. ■ 
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Every 2nd ticket wins 


Where do you have such a change. The odds are 1 to 2. 
The „Sueddeutsche Klassenlotterie” (South German 
State Lottery) offers you this chance. Be a member of 
the world wide group in this fantastic lottery, where every 
second ticket is a winner within one lottery period 




1 -t.Ctaaa 

e 4x 25< 
C 4x 2| 


2.CUw$ DM 


3.Clasa DM 


e 4x 
c 

24x 

" 160x 
t.ebox 
8.000 X 

12.000 X 


250.000 

20.000 

10.000 

5.000 

1.000 

500i 

200 ' 

100 


21.824- 5.240.000 


.Clasa DM 

K 500.000 

< 50.000 

< 40.000 

< 30.000 

4x 20.000 

79 60x 10.000 

80 X 5.000 
160 x 2.000 

I.eoOx 1.000 

S.OOOx 500 

12.000 X 400 
21.920- 14.280.000 


j 4 x 

A j* 

N 

36x 

79 

160x 

1.600X 

S.OOOx 

12.000 X 

21.856- 


260.000 

30.000 

20.000 

10.000 

5.000 

1,000 
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300 

200 

7.720.000 


F V 

B ‘•x 
48x 
TS 64x 
160x 
1.600X 
S.OOOx 
12.000 X 


4x 250.000 
4 X 40.000 
4x 30.000 
4x 20,000 
18 X 10.000 
54 X 5.000 
SOx 2,000 
Wx 800 
)0x 400 

)0x 300 


M 5.aaaa DM 
A 

R 4 x 500.000 

C 8 x 80.000 

H 8 x 50.000 

8 x 40.000 

79 8 x 30000 

8x 20.000 
72 X 10.000 

96 x 5.000 

I60 x 2.000 

1.600X 1.000 

8.000 X 600 

12.000 X 500 


21.888-10.560.000 


& Class DM 


A 6x 
P 6x 
R 6x 
6x 

79 6x 
63 X 
120x 

1.200X 

9.600 X 
80.000 X 


7x1.000 000 
6x 100.000 
6x 80000 
6x 50.000 
6 x 40,000 
6 x 30.000 
6x 20.000 
3x 10.000 
Ox 5.000 
Ox 2.000 
Ox 1.000 
Ox 600 


21.920- 14.280.0001 21.972-17.680.0001 91.026 -70.150.000 

Total: 400.000 tIoKets - 200.486 prizes - DM 125.630 million 

Start of the next tottery May 1979 _ 

Here are the fects: (DM = W. German Marks) 

The lottery runs over a period of 6 months -1 class over a period 
of 4 weeks. 400.000 tickets with 200 486 prizes totaling a winning 
amount over 125 million will be raffled-off and paid out. Besides 
7 X1 Million DM, 8 x DM 500 000,12 x DM 250 000, many medium 
and smaller prizes will be drawn. The drawings are publicly held in 
Munich. West-Germany, and are supervised by stale auditors 
The German Government guarantees all prizes and is responsible 
for the orderly conduct of the lottery. 

Naturally - if you win - nobody but you will ever find out about your 
winnings, because you as a person wiii remain anonymous. Just 
as if you would have a number-account in a Swiss bank. 


I join the lottery and order! 


All classes for the 64. South German State Lottery, starting 
November 18,1978 to May 12,1979 


Please till in number of 


tickets you 
want to order 

DM or US$* or £* 


1/1 ticket** 618.- • 309.- • 162.65 


2/2 ticket 618.- A 309.- • 162.65 


1/2tlcket 318.- • 159.- 


1/4 ticket 168.- 


Prices are for ail classes including air maii postage and winning 
list after each class. No additional charges. 

* USSprices and Eprices pricesare subject to rate of exchange. 
** 1/1 tick ets are limited. 

BiZWBkVALIO ONLY WHERE LEQAL^VMli^WWMli^ii 


83.70 


44.25 


1/1 ticket** 


2/2 ticket 


r / ^ Demand for tickets increased 
. V therefore now even more chances 
^ this lottery is unsurpassed 

now 400.000 tickets 
200.486 winning numbers 
Totaling over 

''iHL 125 million 
O-Marks 

How to participate: 

1. You order your ticket on the order coupon below and return 
It with complete mailing address to our office. 

2. PLEASE INCLUDE PAYMENT WITH YOUR ORDER. You can 
also pay for your ticket elter receipt of the Invoice. Peyment 
can be made by personal check, travellers check, bank tranefer 
or in cash via registered air mail in DM, US S, CStarling, Swiea 
Francs or any other currency which Is convertible in Germany. 

3. Within days you receive your ticket together with an Invoice, 
the official drawing schedule with rules and regulations. 

4. After each class you will receive the official winning list 
together with the ticket for the next dees and other useful 
information vie air mail. 

5. If your ticket has been drawn, you will Immediately receive 
a winning notification, since it is our business and obligation 
to check all drawn numbers. 

6. Your prize-money will be transferred to you by check any¬ 
where in the world within one week of your request. When you 
hit a jackpot, of course, you can also come in person to collect 
your prize in cash 

7. It you are already our customer, please do not order, because 
you receive the ticket tor the coming lottery automatically. 



You can be sure to 
receive a last, 
honest and confi¬ 
dential service Now 
It 1$ up to you. 
Ihereiore order and 
mail the coupon 
today 

Lots of Luck 


Mail 

coupon 

to 




E. Gehle VI 

BoppstraBe 20-24 
0-6500 Mainz, W -Germany 


E. Gehle 

Boppstra6e 20-24 
D-6500 Mainz, W-Germany 



Pleaee write in German G English G 

64/65 

Mr.D M^a.G MImH « . . , 

First Nwne 

chMrhittert. 





















Letters 


Peace and After 

To the Editors: 

President Carter did an excellent job 
at the Camp David summit [Oct. 2) get¬ 
ting Sadat and Begin to bargain. It is now 
up to the Arab and Israeli worlds to ac¬ 
cept the agreement, to make it work and 
to keep peato throughout the Middle East. 

James Palmer 
Philadelphia 

Public opinion polls now say that a 
great number of people think Jimmy Car¬ 
ter has finally found it. Some of us never 
thought he lost it. 

Ann H. Hadfield 
Perkasie. Pa 



Carter used a lot of his own energy in 
an attempt to keep the energy of his coun¬ 
try flowing. In so doing he will enter the 
history books as having achieved one of 
two things: either the termination of a 30- 
year-old war or the destruction of a .30- 
year-old nation. 

Paul R. mUett 
London 

Three cheers for President Carter, 
who through expert statesmanship has 
made peace in the Middle East attain¬ 
able. Now he had better start solving some 
domestic problems. Inflation and the de¬ 
clining value of the dollar affect every 
American citizen. The President will have 
to handle these issues with the same in¬ 
tensity and expertise that he demonstrat¬ 
ed at the summit talks 

J.R. Baker IH 
fVesi Chester, Pa 

It is sheer shortsightedness to believe 
that the Palestinians—who have one of 
the best standards of higher education and 
one of the longest records of patriotic strife 
in the world, who enjoy the support of 
most freedom-loving peoples—will acqui¬ 
esce to "readymade” solutions that deny 
them the simplest basic rights of self-de¬ 
termination and nationhood. Such solu¬ 


tions will only lengthen the period of suf- 
ferii^, and are certainly in the long run 
not in the interests of anybody, not even 
the three “chefs” of Camp David. 

George Khoury 
Riyadh 

I was shocked to read about the Arab 
rejcctionist countries and their criticism 
of Egypt’s decision to make a separate 
peace with Israel. How long do these 
countries want Egypt to fight and die for 
the Arab world? 

Mark Tooley 
Arlington. Va. 

Grants to Guerrillas 

It is to be hoped that cries of moral 
outrage will erpanate from all parts of the 
world in protest against the World Coun¬ 
cil of Churches’ latest investment in law¬ 
less terrorism and murder, its grant to the 
Patriotic Front in Rhodesia lOct 2|. Un¬ 
less W C.C. member churches protest 
loudly or withdraw their support, what is 
to deter the council from continuing such 
irresponsible gifts to left-wing guerrilla or¬ 
ganizations in the future? 

Joseph M. Hopkins 
New Wilmington, Pa. 

The quotation “We can’t help it if the 
missionaries get killed” under the picture 
of World Council of Churches General 
Secretary Philip Potter gives a very strong 
impression that this callous remark was 
made by him, rather than by a guerrilla 
commander. 

Nelda Wood 
Pittsburgh 

Pleasure Drives 

Three cheers for the prostitutes [Oct. 
21' When will the lawmakers of this coun¬ 
try finally realize that crimes of violence 
result directly from repression of the plea¬ 
sure drives? The obvious solution is to 
leave the ladies to their trade and let the 
puritans leave the rest up to God. Per¬ 
haps then the cops can do what they’re 
paid to do instead of harassing people. 

Seymour Barnsworth 
Santa Clara, Calif. 


A Nation’s Future 

Your story ‘Malaysia at 21” [Sept. 18] 
was both fair and frank. Like our famous 
saying. "Every household has its own 
share of problems,” we too have our own 
unique problems. But with the “people- 
oriented” government under our Bapak 
Bersatu, Prime Minister Hussein Onn, the 
nation is, I believe, surely heading for a 
bright future. 

Y. Yet Ching 
Kuala Lumpur 

As a Malay, a bumiputra, I did not 
ask to be born in this country, but some¬ 
how I was. And I expect non-bumiputras 


to reciprocate the good will and under¬ 
standing 1 have always shown them. I 
would like to ask the Chinese about their 
chauvinism and perpetual economic sub¬ 
jugation of others, from the days of the co¬ 
lonial masters. The non-bumiputras of 
today would have no gripes—no com¬ 
plaints whatsoever—if only we continued 
as we were 21 years ago. 

Is asking for 30% of the cake too much 
to bear? 

Mohamed Noor-Don 
Kuala Lumpur 

How hypocritical can Malaysian 
Prime Minister Hussein be, to expect ber¬ 
satu (unity) to succeed when racism is of¬ 
ficially encouraged here? This practice is 
not only undemocratic, but it is also down¬ 
right un-Malaysian. 

Sonny Chin 
Selangor, Malaysia 

It would be a pity fora determined na¬ 
tion’s seeds of progress to flourish in an 
uneasy age, only to ripen into a basketful 
of wrong fruits. 

Wynson Thong Kok Lung 
Ipoh, Malaysia 

One caption says “Mother and her 
two children outside a Hindu mc^ue.” 
A mosque is a place of worship for Mus¬ 
lims; for Hindus, the place of worship is 
known as a temple. 

R.G. Saraiya 
Bombay 


Too Tough? 

1 commend you for giving recognition 
to the equestrian Three Day World 
Championships [Oct. 2] and to a sport 
that has been in the background for years 
but is growing in popularity daily. How¬ 
ever, 1 find it appalling that this phase of 
competition causes the death or near 
death of horses from exhaustion. It is time 
changes occurred to allow horses to re¬ 
main sound and healthy and still bring 
honor to the U S. 

Constance Budge 
Annandale, Va. 

CENTO, the Bath 

Please don’t give up on CENTO, the 
Central Treaty Organization [Sept. 18], 
just because the dictionary definition of 
“cento” is “a patchwork of incongruous 
parts.” Actually, the word has another 
meaning in Japanese: “a public bath,” 
where people share the feeling of togeth¬ 
erness in a very natural yt&y. 

1 would think that would be one of 
the most desirable connotations for such 
an alliance? 

Yoshihito Shimada 
Tokyo 


Address Letters to TIME Letters, Time & Life 
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I^ederick Rtrsyth^ Rolex is like 

Tbiij^ accurate andveiystj^i^ 


Frederick Forsyth is not 
a pr(>lific wiiter. 

In fact, in the past seven 
years he has completed just 
three full-length novels. 

And yet The Day of the 
Jackal, The Odessa File 
and The Dogs of have 
all tx^come instant best¬ 
sellers around the world. 

Already, his first two 
books have been made into 
successful feature films. 

Forsyth’s writing is 
characterised by a blend of 
uncannily authentic detail 
and superb story-telling. 

The facts are drawn 



from his own many expen- 
ences as a front-line wai* 
correspondent; the fiction, 


bracelet, it is certainly easy 
on the eye. 

But, as he explains, it is 
also immensely practical. 

“I can wear my Rolex all 
the time. I never have to 
take it off, even to use a 
chain saw. Nothing seems 
to bother it.” 

At home-a magnificent 
house set in 25 acres in the 
county of Wicklow, The 
Garden of Ireland- he 
enjoys the occasional after¬ 
noon’s sha)ting-but only 
for wood-pigeons. 

Apart from his Rolex, 
Frederick Forsyth is 
particularly pleased with 
the coat you see him 
wearing in the photograph. 


from something the craftsmen at Rolex He spotted it in a shop in London, 

appreciate only too well - a sense of style, and asked of what fur the collar was 

Frederick Forsyth wears a Rolex Day- made. The assistant told him. 


Date watch. In 18ct. gold, with matching 


“Jackal.” 




eirliii fd: The Rolex Day-Date Chnmomelcr. A vailable in Kkt. gold, ivith matching bracelet. 
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A I Ar f mm ♦ho D| ■hlldiA*' Mydans and Oemarest are among the first Amencan jour- 

■■ "fll lliC? ■ UmIISOCi nalists permitted to make such an extensive tourist's journey 

through China. Mydans. who shot more than 100 rcills of film 

W hen the Lmdblad Explorer entered the harNir of Shang- during his visit, was ama/ed to discover how receptive the C'hi- 
hai at daybreak, three passengers had special rea- nese were to having their pictures taken. "In the 1940s,'’ says 
son to stand on the observation deck to command Mydans, "most Chinese avoided being photo- 


son to stand on the observation deck to command 
a full view of the city. Senior Writer Michael De- 
marest, who wrote this week’s special report on 
the People’s Republic, was making his first trip to 
China. The sight, he recalls, was wondrous and 
unexpected, with “freighters, tankers, junks and 
.sampans set against that immortal skyline " Pho¬ 
tographer Carl Mydans and Shelley, his novelist 
wife, were also thrilled by the panorama, but 
much of it was familiar to them. As one 
of Lirt’s photographer-reporter teams during 
World War 11, they had covered China before be¬ 
ing captured in 1942 in the Philippines by the Jap¬ 
anese and sent to Shanghai aboard a prison ship 
The Mydanses were repatriated a year later, 
and Carl went on to serve Lirt as one of the 
war’s finest photographers. When he returned to 
Shanghai on the Explorer, 33 years aAer his re- Demarest and Mydans 
lease from the prison camp. Mydans found the 
city’s skyline to be precisely as he had remembered it Says ho and 1 

"Perhaps no one else on the ship could understand why Slid- mcmi 

ley and I fell such a deep surge of excitement Wc weie back 
in China. Like nearly everyone else who has lived there, we 
fell It was a delight to return." 


Index 


graphed because they believed that the camera 
catches the soul as well as the image But today 
they are relaxed, willing and smiling in front of 
the camera ’’ 

Demaresi. one of Timp’s most versatile writ¬ 
ers and a man who has handled assignments from 
De Gaulle to gourmet cooking, was as impressed 
as his companion by the Chinese he saw. calling 
the country "Communism with a smile ’’ Mike re¬ 
members Mydans working day after day as if he 
wanted to capture that expression on a billion 
faces. "Carl chased around China like a moun¬ 
tain goat." says Demaresi "He was patient, in¬ 
exhaustible and, above all. unflappable.’’ 

Timi.’s three Americans abroad represent a 
special blend of journalistic talent and expicri- 
ydans ence, and they treated their subject with enthu¬ 

siasm and affection As caught by ITemarest’s pen 
and Mydans’ camera, today’s China comes alive in rare and 
memorable fashion 


Cc.Vvi 




Cover: Photograph by Carl Mydans. 
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Coven China, open¬ 
ing to Western tour¬ 
ism. IS a country of 
paradox and Insta- 
matie Blur. People at 
every level welcome 
the roreign f nend lo 
a icluxud.siill unde¬ 
veloped land Nihtio’ 
i\'i /mo'Americans' 
-9tvSPLCIAI RI.PORT 
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Currency markets 
have become irratio¬ 
nal says the head of 
the West Gciman cen¬ 
tral bank Many mon¬ 
ey traders agree, 
though they arc mak¬ 
ing profits out of the ir¬ 
rationality. which they 
blame on iheirclienls 





Worid: In Washing¬ 
ton. Egyptians and Is¬ 
raelis work on a peace 
treaty that could be 
signed at a summit on 
a summit, s bast Bei¬ 
rut IS burned out. yet 
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U.S . but almost no 
one pays aiteniion 
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Music: Czechs launch 
a year-long revival of 
the works of Com pos¬ 
er LeoS Janilick. w ho 
spun out blazingiy 
original operas and a 
library of orchesiial 
andchamhci music 
The occasion the 
l2Sth anniveisary of 
his birth 
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MIDDI E lASr 


Imagine: ^ 
A Lofty 
Summit 

The peace-treaty 
negotiations begin 

T here was a slight sense of deja vu 
alxml the scene in the While 
Mouse Last Room last week. Just 
26 days earlier. Jimmy Cartel had 
sat there before the carnet as and klieg 
lights, flanked by Egyptian President An¬ 
war Sadat and Israeli Premier Menachem 
Begin, to announce that the leaders were 
ready to sign two ■ framework " agree¬ 
ments that had been hammered out dur¬ 
ing 13 days of negotiations at Camp 
David. This lime Carter's companions 
were Israeli Foreign Minister Moshc Da¬ 
yan and Egypt's newly appointed IX'fense 
Minister Kamal Hassan All Fhcir task, 
to work out the details of a formal peace 
treaty between Israel and Egypt, thereby 
ending a state of war that has existed be¬ 
tween the two nations since 1948 

The opening ceremony was short (15 : 
minutes) and to the point Carter wel- i 
corned the visiting delegates, called on ' 
Jordan’s King Hussein and the Palestin- ; 
ians to join the peace pnxess and cm- ! 
phasized that the current talks were mere¬ 
ly the first step toward a comprehensive 
settlement involving Israel and all its 
Arab neighbors Dayan, speaking for ex¬ 
actly one minute, declared. "It is our hope 
and belief that we have reached the stage 
in which we can finally conclude a peace 
treaty " In a 2'/<-minute reply. .Mi restat¬ 
ed the determination of his government 
to achieve an overall settlement and once ! 
again urged the other Arabs to join in j 

Soon after that, the delegates walked | 
across Pennsylvania Avenue to Blair i 
House and sat down to business Secrc- I 
tary of State C yrus Vance served as chan - j 
man of the ojiening sessions At week's ] 
end he left for South Africa, turning over 
the gavel to Ambassador Alfred C Roy ") 
Atherton, the President’s special emis.sary 
in the Middle East. The three partners 
quickly reached agreement on a mundane 
but vital procedural issue' instead of 
breaking up into working groups, each 
delegation in its entirety would participate 
in all bilateral or trilateral meetings. 

Both the Israelis and Egyptians 
brought along draft treaties Time has 



Carter with Israel’s Dayan and Egypt's AJi In East Room of the White House 



Vance (second from left) with Egyptian and Israeli negotiators outside Blair House 

The Egyptian aoal to present a peace treaty to other Arab states as a fact of life 


learned that the U.S. also has a formal 
pn.iposal--an eight-page document, spell¬ 
ing out in detail the main issues to be ne¬ 
gotiated. The chief areas of discussion: 1) 
normalization of relations between Israel 
and Egypt, including the opening of bor¬ 
ders. exchange of ambassadors, freedom 
of navigation through the Suez Canal, 
tourism and cultural and journalistic ex¬ 
changes. 2) a timetable for Israeli with¬ 
drawals from the Sinai, including the 
turnover of Israeli settlements and air¬ 
fields in the .Sinai to the Egyptians, and 
ihe establishment of demilitarized zones 
and specified areas for U.N. troops; and 
3) future economic relations between the 
two countries, including trade and pos¬ 
sible joint ventures. 

The delegates will also discuss the fu¬ 
ture of the American monitoring mission 
in the Sinai and the planned U.S replace¬ 
ment of Israeli airfields in the Sinai with 
two new bases in Israel’s Negev Desert. 
One possible sticking point in the talks 


concerns Israeli oil installations in the Si¬ 
nai The Israelis may seek compensation 
for these installations; at the very least, 
they will ask for a guarantee from Egypt 
to sell oil to Israel or a promise to set up 
a joint enterprise for exploring the Sinai 
oilfields. I'he Egyptians will seek to avoid 
any such special arrangements. 

Although there was no explicit link¬ 
age between the two Camp David frame¬ 
works, the Egyptians will insist during the 
treaty talks that there must be some kind 
of progress toward an agreement on the 
future of the West Bank and Gaza. Sadat 
has tried to avoid the appearance of mak¬ 
ing a separate peace with the Israelis, al¬ 
though a first-step agreement between 
Egypt and Israel amounts to just that. The 
Israelis would be delighted to make such 
a settlement with jBgypt. since that would 
effectively end any threat of war against 
Israel for the foreseeable future. 

President Carter said last week that 
he did not believe the West Bank-Gaza 


g 












_iprouKi w> «n obstacle to the sl^i^ 

rW the Israeli-Egyptian treaty. This is 
probably true. But the Egyptians none¬ 
theless want the Israelis to make some 
kind of gesture toward the Palestinians, 
such as abolishing military government 
in the occupied territories or accepting the 
U.S. view that there should be an indef¬ 
inite moratorium on the building of new 
Jewish settlements in those areas. 

The Palestinians of the West Bank 
and Gaza are dissatisfied with the out¬ 
come of Camp David, believing that the 
Israeli promise of internal self-rule is a 
poor substitute for their goal of indepen¬ 
dence. A minority among them, at least, 
believe that their spokesmen should not 
reject the Egyptian-Israeli agreements out 
of hand. Writing last week in Al Quds. 
an Arabic newspaper published in Jeru¬ 
salem, Ramallah Attorney AzizShehadeh 
argued: “Our Arab people arc still fas¬ 
cinated by the word no. Is it not time for 
us to study our case before we quickly an¬ 
swer with a yes or no''” 


A' 


part from this mild endorsement, 
Anwar Sadat is still going it alone 
in the Arab world. Not even such 
friends as Sudan's President 
Gaafar Mohamed Nimciri or Morocco’s 
King Hassan II have endorsed the Camp 
David accords. There was also no sign 
that Jordan’s King Hussein was preparing 
to join the peace negotiations. Meanwhile, 
radical Arabs were calling fora Pan-Arab 
summit conference from which Sadat 
would be most pointedly excluded. 

None of this seemed to bother him. 
In a give-'em-hell speech before a gath¬ 
ering of Egyptian judges, Sadat called his 
Arab critics a bunch of ' Moscow-direct¬ 
ed stooges ' He scathingly denounced the 
Syrian shelling of Christian positions in 
Lebanon as "murder for murder’s sake." 

I He said he had hoped to help negotiate a 
j peace treaty for the Synans and the Pal- 
I estinians, but had abandoned the idea be- 
i cause “their ingratitude and obscenities 
I have gone beyond all limits.” Clearly Sa- 
! dat intends to press for a peace treaty with 
' Israel as soon as possible, then present it 
I to the other Arab states as a fact of life. 

! Under the terms of the Camp David 
I accords. Egypt and Israel are committed 
I to completing a peace treaty no later than 
; Dec. n. Usama el Baz. Egypt’s First Un- 
i der Secretary for Foreign Affairs, told 
; Time: ’’Within two to three weeks we ex- 
j pect the Washington meeting to produce 
j something close to a final draft. We don’t 
I think any further summit negotiations 
I will be needed.” 

! If that proves to be the case, a treaty 
j could be ready for signing by Nov. 19. 

' the first anniversary of Sadat’s trip to Je¬ 
rusalem. But where should the signing 
take place'? Sadat himself proposes Mount 
Sinai, where the Lord gave the Law to 
Moses, a prophet revered in both Hebrew 
and Islamic tradition. The White House 
tends to like the idea. ‘Imagine that, a 
summit on a summit,” reflected one Ad¬ 
ministration official. "What an event that 
wtxildbe.*’ ■ 


LEBANON 


The Christians Under Siege 


A cease-fire, but both sides are prepared for further war 


A shaky cease-fire, as cease-fires al¬ 
ways seem to be. took hold in Leb¬ 
anon last week, but East Beirut was a 
smouldering ruin. In that battered section 
of the city, once home to 600,000 Mar- 
onite Christians, rescue workers picked 
through the rubble in search of the dead 
and dying. Glassy-eyed survivors crept 
cautiously out of basement shelters, scur¬ 
rying back to safety when Syrian snipers 
cut loose with automatic weapons. A 
number of would-be refugees, seeking to 
join the extxius that has emptied East ^i- 
rut of more than twivihirds of its resi¬ 
dents, were mowed down by Syrian ma¬ 
chine guns as they tried to cross the 
bridges leading to Christian strongholds 
outside the city. Five other people were 
wounded as they attempted to cross the 
"green line” separating Muslim and 
Christian sections of Beirut. In effect, East 
Beirut was under siege; the 30.000-man 
Syrian peace-keeping force kept 3.500 
Christian militiamen and 150,000 civil¬ 
ians bottled up within easy range of the 
heavy artillery that had pounded the city 
in the worst week of fighting since the 
end of the civil wai in 1976. 

Even as intermittent bursts of cannon 
lire marred the uneasy calm, both the 
Christians and their enemies prepared for 
a new outbreak of fighting. From Damas¬ 
cus. convoys of Syrian trucks transported 
8.600 heavily armed Palestine Liberation 
Army commandos to fortified positions in 
Beirut TheP.L.A commandos will be the 
backbone of a new Syrian-controlled an- 
timilitia alliance comprising leftist Leba¬ 
nese Muslims, Yasser Arafat's Palestine 
Liberation Organization and an army 
commanded by pro-Syrian Christian for¬ 


mer President Suleiman Franjieh The 
Arab League mandate under which the 
Syrian peace-keeping force has occupied 
Lebanon since 1976 will be reviewed on 
Oct. 28 If the league orders Damascus to 
withdraw its troops, the new force could 
still press the offensive against the 
Christian militias with Syrian arms and 
ammunition 

I srael, too. was building up its Christian 
allies the " rigers" commanded by for 
mer President Camille Chamoun and the 
Phalangist fighters under Pierre Gemayel. 
By night, Israeli ships brought in arms, 
medical supplies and fixxl to Jounieh, 
twelve miles north of Beirut. About 150 Is¬ 
raeli advisers—distinguishable from their 
Christian clients because they do not wear 
the pearl-handled revolvers and outsize 
crosses favored by the swaggering mili¬ 
tiamen—were providing counsel and lo¬ 
gistical support Christian officers of the 
Lebanese armed forces turned over to the 
militiamen an arsenal of U.S. weapons 
that had been destined for the country's 
moribund, ineffective army. Contemplat¬ 
ing the grim fact that more than two dozen 
armed tactions are now operating in Leb¬ 
anon. Militia Leader Chamoun asked 
pointedly ' What is Lebanon—a »wcr- 
eign slate or a whorehouse’.’’’ 

The massive weapons stockpiling lent 
a new urgency, and a growing sense of fu¬ 
tility. to President Elias Sarkis' search for 
an end to the bloodshed. Since 1973, when 
clashes between Palestinian guerrillas and 
the Christian-dominated Lebanese army 
presaged a bloody civil war, al least 37.000 
—and perhaps as many as I00,000--peo- 
ple have been killed. Moreover, a new at- 



A rahwil slTMt In the Christian aectioa of Beinrt after the Syrian artillery attacks 


Maroniu morale was high, even though enemy guns remained within easy range. 








tack on its Christian friends 
could provoke Israel into mas¬ 
sive retaliatory raids, ihrcaicn- 
ing the peace talks with P-f.>pt 
that began last v\eek ^ J 

Neither the ( tirislians nor 
their foes arc lacking away 
from the pii>s|>cct of moic 
slaughiei As long as the .S>r- 
ian.s are in I ebanon. there is 
no peace," warned Chamoun 
last week Lqiially adamant 
was ,Syiian I’lesidenl Hafez 
Assad, who insisted that his 
troops had oix-ned file on the 
Christians in order to ‘estab¬ 
lish the authority of Ihe Sarkis 
government But when the 
Icbancso President proposed 
ihai a hurt'er force of Lebanese 
soldlel^ be deployed between 
thcChnsliansand Syrians, As¬ 
sad had a brusque reply 
"There is no Lebanese army, 
and what there is represents 
the Christians," After Sarkis 
completed a hasty tour of six 
Arab capitals, Assad laconical¬ 
ly submitted to an essentially 
meaningless compromise, un¬ 
der W'hieh part of the Syrian 
forces besieging Last Beirut Militia Commander Chamoun (left) touring devastated Christian area 
would be withdrawn Lebanese "As hnn i>\ the Syrians air in I Ebanon, there is no peace " 


would be withdrawn Lebanese "Aslonna 
troops would be allowed to 
help patrol the bridges linking Beirut lo 
the Christian ateas in the north their 
first active role in the recent fighting 

S arkis still hopes to persuade the Arab 
League lo order a reduction in the 
number of Syrian troops m his country. 
But he received scant encouragement dur¬ 
ing his visits lo Saudi Arabia, Kuwait and 
other Arab nations Saudi Arabia's Crown 
Prince Lahd. for example, promised 
P L-O. Leader Arafat that the .Saudis 


well-armed Palestinian guerrillas were 
driven out of Jordan by King Hus-sein's 
"Black September” olTensive, Joining 
75.000 Palestinians already in the coun¬ 
try. they turned southern Lebanon into a 
staging area foi raids on Israel. 

The Maronites feared that the well- 
armed Palestinians would nol only cre¬ 
ate a PI O. run state within a stale in¬ 
side I.ebantvn but also turn the country 
into another confrontation power In 
1975, as clashes between Christians and 


— who also bankroll the Christian militias ! Palestinians escalated into full-scale civil 


- -would “absolutely" continue ihcir sup¬ 
port of the opponent Palestinians. 

While the search for a settlement 
foundered, Lebanon's beleaguered Chris¬ 
tians held tight to (he remnants of a shat¬ 
tered past Indeed, Christianity has long 
been fractured within this complex coun¬ 
try in addition to the dominant Maronites 


war. the Maroniie mihtia turned to Is- 
lacl for arms and training A certain elit¬ 
ism -and a mutual haired of Syrians 
-has nurtured the longstanding bond 
between ihe Israelis and the Lurope-ori- 
ented Maronites, who regard themselves 
as a bastion of Western civilization in the 
Arab world. As a Christian militia offi- 


branch of the Roman Catholic i cer explained last week, "We feel, like 


Church that preserves its own unique lit¬ 
urgy -there are Greek Orthixlox, Gicek 
Catholics. Armenians and Chaldeans, 
among others Since Lebanon became in- 
de|)endent from Lrance in 1943, the Mar¬ 
onites. who then made up .30''of the pop¬ 
ulation. have been the major force m 
politics and the economy Under the "na¬ 
tional covenant. ' an unwritten agreement 
with the force of constitutional law. the 
l.ebane.se presidency is reserved for a 
Maroniie, while the less (xiwerful posts 
of Prime Minister and president of the 
Chamber of Deputies are set aside for, re¬ 
spectively, a Sunni and a Shi'ite Muslim. 
The pretarious balance between religious 
groups fell apart in 1970, when 15,000 


the Israelis, that we are on the spot be¬ 



cause we are better. We let the 
Syrians into our country be¬ 
cause Syria was too poor to feed 
them.” Nevertheless, the 
Christians cheered when Syr¬ 
ian troops moved into Lebanon 
in 1976. thereby preventing 
radical Muslims and Palestin- 
3 ians from wiping out the hard- 
pressed Christian armies. 
Affection very quickly 
turned to estrangement after 
the Syrian peace keepers or¬ 
dered the Maronites to lay 
down their arms, while making 
no similar demands on the Pal¬ 
estinians. Chamoun and Ge- 
maycl began laying the 
groundwork for partitioning 
Lebanon and creating a pro-Is- 
raeli Maronit^slate along Syr¬ 
ia's 1x11 der. When Gemayel’s 
Phalangists murdered the son 
of Assad's friend Lranjieh and 
more than 35 other pro-Syrian 
Christians in June, Syria be¬ 
came convinced that the plot 
was already in motion. Assad 
was further alarmed when the 
Camp David talks foreshad¬ 
owed a separate Israeli-Egyp- 
tianarea imn iieace. thereby tipping the> 
? " military balance between Isra¬ 

el and "rejectionist” Arab 
states even furihei in Israel’s favor. 

At that (xiini. Assad began a method¬ 
ical campaign of attrition against the 
Christians So far, the campaign has had 
mixed icsults About 300,000 Maronites 
have become refugees, their schools, busi¬ 
nesses and other institutions have been 
destroyed The vast majority of wealthy 
Christians have fled the country, leaving 
behind only the fighters and those too 
poor to buy a ticket to safety 

B ut the remaining Maronites are far 
from giving up "Morale in ihe Chris¬ 
tian areas is extremely high,” reports 
TiML Correspondent Dean Brclis from 
Beirut. "In shell-shiKked Last Beirut, 
$<imc bakers have fired up their ovens, re¬ 
pair crews are at work fixing broken water 
lines and restoring electricity. People who 
intend to stay on are stocking their shel¬ 
ters with Israeli canned goixls. The Chris¬ 
tians' ability lo bounce back from adver¬ 
sity IS remarkable. Throughout the civil 
war. their sections of Beirut were free from 
garbage and crime, in marked contrast 
to the areas under Palestinian control. 
Once more the Maronites are demonstrat¬ 
ing their competence and courage. When 
a group of Christians trying to escape from 
Last Beirut came under Syrian machine- 
gun fire, their leader shouted, 'Let’s keep 
goingl It's better to be shot standing up 
than getting it in the back on the ground!’ 
That kind of pluc|( would, of course, be 
put to better use in a peaceful Lebanon. 
But as a Christian militiaman grimly fore¬ 
cast last week, ‘We are prepared to fight 
for the next 40 years.' ’’ ■ 
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M r. Smith Ctoes to W asnin ^on 

But he fails to move the Senate or make his point 


I n Frank Capras classic cinemorality 
play, Mr. Smith Goes to Washington, an 
idealistic hick politician successfully fil¬ 
ibusters the Senate into accepting his im¬ 
passioned arguments. Last week another 
Mr. Smith—also a country boy, albeit a 
shrewd one from a far country—went to 
Washington seeking somewhat the same 
kind of improbable result. But to no avail. 
After four whirlwind days in the capital 
promoting his “internal settlement ' ap¬ 
proach to biracial government in Rho¬ 
desia, Prime Minister Ian Smith failed to 
impress even many of the 27 Senators who 
had invited him to Washington over State 
Department objection 

The Prime Minister was accompanied 
by the Rev. Ndabaningi Sithole, the most 


that all four members of the e.xecutive 
council are prepared to attend ' with no 
preconditions " an all-parties conference 
on Rhodesia's future, sponsored by the 
U.S. and Britain, and including Patriotic 
From Leaders Joshua Nkomo and Rob¬ 
ert Mugabe. After checking out Smith’s 
statement with his Rhodesian advisers. 
State Department African experts con¬ 
cluded that the Prime Minister’s remarks 
represented "no change of policy." 

The Administration is convinced that 
Smith has long since lost sight of Rho¬ 
desian reality. Reported one U.S. diplo¬ 
mat who sat in on last week's sessions 
with Vance "Smith maintains that every¬ 
thing IS just fine, as though it could go on 
forever, even though his casually rales. 


*’a« oppoitunity” to succeed, he has for•^ 
maily denied making any flat promises 
to Smith about recognition or the sanc¬ 
tions. Beyond that. State Department of¬ 
ficials argue that Smith’s idea of majority 
rule involved a very restricted black elec¬ 
torate and special privileges for Rhode- 
j sia's whites—in short, continued minority 
! rule Fwo years later, he says he’s now 
willing to accept the original formula. ” 
says one U.S negotiator. ’’Well, that was 
two years ago. and things have changed” 
Smith s halfhearted commitment to 
equality for blacks was demonstrated by 
an announcement from Salisbury last 
week ■ not timed to the Washington vis¬ 
it, Rhodesian officials lamely insisted 
—proclaiming the end of the country’s ra¬ 
cial discrimination laws. Bishop Abel 
Muzorewa, another black member of the- 
executive council, beamed as he an¬ 
nounced the change: "1 am so happy I 
could jump off the top of the roof" In 
fact, the laws still must be passed by Rho- i 






I Airtf-Smitli demonstrators in Washington Rhodesia’s Prbno Minister and the Rev. Sithole during press conference on CapHoiHHI 

i When the commitment to equality is halfliearicd, a repetition ofold ideas becomes a recipe for disaster. 


j eloquent of the three black leaders who 
' sit with him on the executive council that 
' is preparing the way for Smith's concept 
■ of black rule in Rhixlesia. The two lead¬ 
ers had a two-hour session with Secre¬ 
tary of Slate Cyrus Vance; as they left 
the State Department surrounded by Se¬ 
cret Service agents to protect them from 
placard-waving demonstrators. Smith 
grimly characterized the meeting as a 
sparring session in which there was noth¬ 
ing more than "a repetition of old ideas." 
In a pointed rebuff. Vance did not even 
bother to escort Smith from the State De¬ 
partment building as he customarily does 
with visiting dignitaries. 

President Carter flatly refused to meet 
the Rhodesians, telling a press confer¬ 
ence: “I do not intend to see Mr. Smith. 
There is no reason for me to meet with 
him.’’ Smith’s best moment, as a result, 
was a session with the Senate Foreign Re¬ 
lations Committee. There he declared 


emigration and capital outflow are high¬ 
er than ever. Our concern is that if Smith 
stays firm on the internal settlement, it is 
a recipe for disaster ’’ 

T o all who would hear him out. Smith 
patiently insisted that his internal set¬ 
tlement fulfills the conditions of an agree¬ 
ment he made with former Secretary of 
State Henry Kissinger in 1976 In brief. 
Smith said, he agreed to majority rule for 
the breakaway British colony within two 
years; in return, the U.S. and Britain 
would recognize the legitimacy of his gov¬ 
ernment and end the United Nations 
sanctions that have plagued Rhodesia’s 
economy since 1966. ‘‘Our case is water¬ 
tight.” said Smith. “We cannot under¬ 
stand what is wrong. " 

In fact, answer U.S. diplomats, sev¬ 
eral things are wrong. Although Kissin¬ 
ger last week cautiously suggested that the 
U.S. should give the internal settlement 


desia’s white-dominated assembly, and 
economic restrictions replace the legal 
flats that are to be abolished. Under the 
new laws, for example, blacks are free to 
seek treatment in hospitals hitherto re¬ 
served for whites, but they must pay a $15- 
a-day room fee in addition to medical ex¬ 
penses. and the average African worker 
earns a scant $882 a year fichools in white 
areas will be open to people of all races 
in the neighborhixtd- -a meaningless 
right, as in the U S . for blacks who can¬ 
not afford to live in expensive suburbs 
where the best schools are. 

Prospects for an immediate convening 
of an all-parties conference were not gotxi. 
White Rhixlesians believe that this An¬ 
glo-American goal is unrealistic, under 
present circumstances, and only encour¬ 
ages the guerrillas to carry on their fight, 
in addition, the Patriotic Front leaders 
and their supporters in the "front-line 
states” arc at odds over the decision by 
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Zambia’s President Kenneth Kaunda to 
reopen his border with Rhodesia in order 
to import much-needed fcriili/er. Tanza¬ 
nia’s Julius Nyercre and Mozambique's 
Samora Machel flew to Zambia in a vain 
effort to persuade Kaunda to reverse his 
decision "1 feel like I've lost a friend of 20 
years," said Nyercrc after leaving Lusaka 
Mugabe, the Marvist leader of the Mo- 
zambique-b.'sed Zimbabwe African Na¬ 
tional Union (Z-ANU), was also outraged 
by the decision, Conceding that Kaunda 
had acted out of "economic necessity." a 
ZANLi statement said that the decision to 


reopen the border was "extremely embar¬ 
rassing” since it "boosts the sagging mo¬ 
rale of a disintegrating settler economy." 

Mugabe had reason to be worried Ac¬ 
cording to rumors in Lusaka and Dar es 
Salaam, a new scenario for settling the 
Rhodesia problem was afoot. With Zam¬ 
bian supjwrt, the British would eventually 
move into Rhodesia after Smith resigns 
and install Joshua Nkomo of the Zim¬ 
babwe African People's Union as head 
of a new interim government. That would 
leave Mugabe and his radical allies out 
in the cold ■ 


“We Gave Them What They Wanted” 


During his visit to Washington. 
Prime Minister Ian Smith was inter¬ 
viewed by Bureau Chief Robert Ajemian 
and Time correspondents. Excerpts: 

Or MtaiorHy Role. 1 have always be¬ 
lieved in quatifications for the vote—a 
kind of meritocracy, as opposed to de¬ 
mocracy. I Hunk h leads to better gov¬ 
ernment. I am critical of the system lin 
which] a man who is an absolute rotter, 
a crook, has the same say as the best 
man in your land, the most brilliant 
man. I wonder whether democracy will 
survive under those circumstances. 

But Dr. Kissinger convinced me that 
unless we accepted mtqority rule, we had 
no hope of surviving as members of the 
. ffee world because even those few 
ffiends of ours would no longer be able 
to help us. We made this traumatic de¬ 
cision and gave them what they want¬ 
ed. We were told if we accepted “one 
man, one vote,” we would be readmit¬ 
ted to the free-world community, sanc¬ 
tions would be removed and terrorism 
would end. That was the bargain that 
was struck. But in 1966 (the U.S. and 
British governments! broke the contract. 

On the TaRis with Vance. We were 
sparring, we didn’t make any ground. 
We're not opposed in principle to an all¬ 
parties conference, but we are opposed 
to going with preconceived conditions. 
For example, the Anglo-American plan 
would liquidate the Rhixlesian security 
forces. This would lead to absolute cha¬ 
os. Then they want to establish an ap¬ 
pointee of the British government as vir¬ 
tual dictator. We wonder why this is 
necessary. The Americans and British 
say (Joshua] Nkomo is the man. that you 
can forget (RobertI Mugabe. Now. 1 
don’t say that (British Foreign Secretary 
David] Owen and Vance speciftcally say 
they love Nkomo and they want him ap¬ 
pointed. They are going along with the 
wishes of the Organization of African 
Unity and the front-line states, which 
support Nkoma The U.S. and Britain 
don't want to cross the O.A.U. 


On the Patriotic Front We offered a 
place to Nkomo on the Executive Coun¬ 
cil but he turned it down. He wants to 
come back as the appointed leader of 
the transitional government. But that is 
the crux of the matter; he must be elect¬ 
ed. If he had any sense, he would have 
come in at the beginning. But the long¬ 
er he stays out. the more he loses his in¬ 
ternal support. 

On the Front-Lino States. (Samora] 
Machel (of Mozambique] and [Kenneth] 
Kaunda (of Zambia) want to end the 
Rhodesian problem even more than I 
do. U.S. and British recognition of the 
internal settlement would give them the 
out they are looking for. Kaunda said 
to me once. "If only the British govern¬ 
ment would have the guts to face up to 
its responsibility in settling the issue, 
while 1 would make a few unpleasant 
noises in public for a few days, that eve¬ 
ning I would fall down on my knees and 
thank the good Lord.” He wants it re¬ 
solved desperately, as does Machel. 
Kaunda is looking for this opportunity 
because he is getting to a sta^ where 
Nkomo has more men under arms in 
iZambia than Kaunda does. The same 
applies to Machel, who is becoming dis¬ 
illusioned with Mugabe. 

On a Caneral Electton. 1 must be hon¬ 
est and say that 1 don’t think we are 
going to be able to comply by the end 
of the year. 1 hope I am wrong. (But) 
the less terrorism, the easier it will be 
to hold the election, because otherwise, 
intimidation is rampant and it is dif¬ 
ficult for people to exercise a free vote. 

On CkivMTiIng Miedeeia wMi Black Cei- 
leagiMs. It turned out for better than 1 
expected. All of my white associates are 
surprised at the agreement we have re¬ 
ceived and the logic and common sense 
we have gotten from (ourl black col¬ 
leagues. We have found that when they 
are working constructively within the 
confines of government, they are far 
more reasonable and responsible than 
when they are outside appealing to the 
electorate. 



Dairiei arap Mol taking oath of office 

KENYA 

A New Father 

The peaceful transition 

T he ceremony was as flavorful and var¬ 
ied as Kenya itself. Native chieftains 
in python-skill and ostnch-fcather robes. 
Indian women in flowing, pastel-shaded 
saris, black and while Kenyans in khaki 
safari outfits or pinstripe suits crowded 
around the dais in Nairobi's Uhuru (free¬ 
dom in Swahili) Park Hundteds of tribal 
dancers in monkey-skin skirts and black 
feather headdresses swayed rhythmically, 
rattling anklets made of CtKa-Cola bot- 
tletopsand ululating cries of praise Naval 
battalions boomed out a 21-gun salute, 
and there was an car-cracking, low-fly¬ 
ing aeronautics display by fighters of the 
Kenya air force At the center of the col¬ 
orful hosannas, a leather-bound Bible in 
his hands, was Daniel Torotich arap Moi, 
54, who swore to serve the people of Ken¬ 
ya “faithfully and impartially " as the 
country’s second President and successor 
to the late Jomo Kenyatta. The country’s 
Anglican archbishop presided over an ec¬ 
umenical thanksgiving service. 

Arap Moi's festive induction late last 
week symbolized Kenya’s achievement in 
effecting a painless, peaceable transition 
of power following Kenyatta’$ death in 
August after 15 consecutive years of rule 
since national independence. Indeed, in 
the turbulent politics of black Africa, arap 
Moi’s ascension is almost unique. Said a 
Slate Department official: "We are wit¬ 
nessing a succession achieved without vi¬ 
olence or the threat of violence. All the 
prophets of doom have been proved 
wrong." An editorial in Zambia’s Daily 
Mail concluded: "If the old man came 















back from the dea4. he would be very 
pleased with himself.” 

There was a price for the tranquil 
change, and arap Moi appears to have 
cheerfully paid it. Kenyatta's hand- 
picked Vice President for nearly a dozen 
years and Acting President since the 
death of Mzee (the old man), he won the 
job, more or less, on the assumption that 
he would not make too much of it. A mem¬ 
ber of the minority Kalenjin tribal group, 
arap Moi will be particularly dependent 
on three powerful hgures who belong to 
the dominant Kikuyu tribe; Minister of 
Natural Resources Mbiyu Koinange, 71, 
Attorney General Charles Njoiyo, 58, and 
Finance Minister Mwai Kibaki, 41, whom 
arap Moi straightaway appointed as his 
Vice President. That troika, along with 
Kenyatta, has plotted Kenya's pro-West¬ 
ern, pro-capitalist course for the past sev¬ 
eral years. Their support guaranteed arap 
Moi’s unopposed selection by a caucus of 
the countiy’s only party, the Kenya Af¬ 
rican National Union. 

I n personality, arap Moi could not be 
more different from his flamboyant, au¬ 
tocratic predecessor. A teetotaling, shy 
and straitlaced man whose most salient 
characteristic is an occasional flash of 
quick temper, he has been described as 
having “about as much charisma as a dry 
maize cob.” The son of poor farmers in 
the Great Rift Valley, arap Moi had by 
1946 become headmaster of a government 
school in Kabamet He was one of the 
first Africans in Kenya to enter politics, 
and one of the first to be appointed to the 
pre-indepradence. British-dominated na¬ 
tional Legislative Council. 

The longest-serving member of the 
Kenya National Assembly, arap Moi is 
known as “the father of the House ”—a 
pallid echo of Kenyatta’s favorite title, 
“the father of the nation. " Says one West¬ 
ern diplomat in Nairobi; “The man’s no 
Kenyatta. But it’s rather like the Amer¬ 
ican system of choosing a fairly ordinary 
guy whom quite a lot of people respect 
and few really hate.” 

The new President is well aware that 
political continuity is his major selling 
point. Says he; “I am confident we can 
contain any situation if we are seriously 
concerned with peace and stability.” Arap 
Moi’s program is relatively modest in its 
ambitions; it includes more equitable land 
reform, further diversification of the heav¬ 
ily agricultural economy, and increased 
Kenyan participation in private enter¬ 
prise. He has also vowed to fight political 
corruption. That could be a real challenge. 
Among the Kenyans who prospered 
mightily during Mzee's regime were 
members of his extensive family. Kenyat¬ 
ta’s widow Mama Ngina, among others, 
amassed impressive landholdings. The fa¬ 
ther of the House sees no contradiction. 
“We shall build Kenya” he said, “into a 
single monument to the everlasting mem¬ 
ory of our fhther of the nation in the living 
tl^hehimselftqughtus.” ■ 


CHINA 


Chopping Off the “Rafs Tail’ 

New purges reinforce Teng s power 

F or several months, wall posters in Chi- | branded Teng a “capitali 
na’s capital have been attackina Pe- ofthe worst insults in the C 


r na’s capital have been attacking Pe¬ 
king Mayor Wu Teh—most significantly 
as the RAT’S TAIL OF THE GANG OF TOUR. 
That menacing epithet suggested that the 
mayor would soon follow Chiang Ch'ing, 
Chairman Mao Tsc-tung’s widow, and 
her radical Gang of Four into political dis¬ 
grace. Last week the writing on the wall 
was confirmed when Wu, 68. was replaced 
by Lin Hu-chia. the mayor of Tientsin. 
Although Wu will retain his seat in the 23- 
man ruling Politburo, Chinese officials 
said that he will be sent to a special “cadre 
school,” one of the reform camps for ideo¬ 
logically wayward leaders, there to spend 
long hours studying Mao and Lenin and 
laboring in the fields 

Wu's ouster was a stunning victory for 
Vice Premier Teng Hsiao-p'ing, 74. who 
has emerged as China’s major policymak¬ 
er since his return to power last year. Bit¬ 
ter over the obkxtuy and humiliation 
heaped upon him during the Cultural 
Revolution, Teng has been purging the 
party ranks of officials who rose to prom¬ 
inence in those turbulent times. Chief 
among his targets have been those, like 
Wu. who attacked Teng personally, even 
forcing him to parade through the streets 
of Peking wearing a dunce cap. 

Even after Premier Chou En-lai had 
helped to reinstate Teng, making him a 
Deputy Premier in 1973, Wu was among 
the officials who continued to oppose him 
In 1976, when Teng was depos^ a sec¬ 
ond time, for supposedly having fomented 
riots in Peking’s T ien An Men Square. 
Wu made a serious mistake. The mayor 



branded Teng a “capitalist roader,” one 
of the worst insults in the Communist Chi¬ 
nese lexicon After Teng made his sen¬ 
sational second comeback some 15 
months ago. even attempts to save Wu 
by some key Politburo leaders foiled to 
protect the mayor from the Vice Premier's 
vengeance. 

Teng has survived to see his once 
scorned pragmatic economic prognun 
adopted as state policy. At the same time, 
thousands of provincial party leaders have 
been purged as co-conspirators of the 
Gang of Four, and Teng loyalists who had 
been ousted by the gang have been re¬ 
habilitated. In one huge demonstration in 
Shensi province last month. 741 people 
who had been branded by the radicals as 
a "black den of spies” were welcomed 
back to the party fold. Two weeks ago 
Teng stage-managed the removal of 
Tseng Shao-shan as first party secretary 
of industrial Liaoning province in north¬ 
eastern China. 

■’There’s an inexorable quality to 
Teng's way of operating.” says one Hong 
Kong Sinologist. “He patiently isolates 
and weakens his enemies and then, wheti 
the moment is right, he gets rid of them al¬ 
together.” Analysis believe that the Vice 
Premier’s power grab worries Chairman 
Hua, who has been attempting to keep the 
purges from splitting the party leadership 
into pro- and anti-Teng factions. The fact 
that Wu lingers on in the Politburo sug¬ 
gests that Hua has somehow worked out a 
face-saving compromise—allowing Teng 
his vengeance while preventing bloodshed 
from weakening party unity. ■ 





Deposed Peking Mayor Wu Te h a nd vice Premlef Teng Hefao-p ’liig_ 

Ajace-savlng compromise thal allowed for vengeance but prevented bloodshed. 
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HI China Says:'W//iaa'" 

■ 

Majesty, squalor, civility and smiles in a gee whiz jnstamatic Blur 



N 

A 


And I only wrote halfoj what 
I saw 

—Marto Polo, recalling his 
Iravels in China. A D. 1324 


« The Peoples Republic of 
China is as much a land of par- 
adox and poesy, blotxl, sweat, 
glory and incongruity a.s the 
nven country that greeted Mar- 
CO Polo. The temples and 
tombs, palaces and pagodas and 
gardens, majestic mountains 
and mighty rivers, art and artifacts as old 
as civilization; they are all there, glitter¬ 
ing. tangible and not quite believable Off 
the usual tourist track are the ramshackle 
tenements, mud-walled village cottages 
and the grinding labor of the peasant, 
equally hard for the Westerner to com¬ 
prehend. They will all become picture 
postcards of the mind, but on first en¬ 
counter they arc closer to hallucination 
than reality 

A tourist IS prepared for the pyramids 
or the Parthenon But the Great Wall of 
China? More than 2,480 mortised miles 
of esplanade, built over the bodies of 300.- 
' 000 serfs and some of the world's rug- 
gedcst mountain terrain, to no ultimate 
military purixise On a windswept turret 
ofthe wall completed in 214 BC'.. in a 500- 
year-old pavilion of the Forbidden City 
orSoochow’s leaning Tiger Hill Pagoda 
(it has a y/i" tilt), the visitor is not so much 
awed as numbed Who were—and are 
—the people who could construct such 
fantasies? What else have they wrought'' 
Are there other such marvels and mon¬ 
strosities to be seen or expected'' The For¬ 
eign Friend, as he is designated texlay. 
faces the stimc quandary that confronted 
the great Italian- Can I record half the 
things I have witnessed'' Will anyone be¬ 
lieve me if 1 describe them? 

The latterday Polo, the F.F. comes 
with camera, tape recorder and ballpoint 
pen Thus he returns with certain authen¬ 
ticated truths He comes also with the 
knowledge that he is visiting the world's 
most populous nation, perhaps a billion 
people inhabiting a land mass only slight¬ 
ly latger than the U.S. It is of course a 
Communist nation long opposed to Amer¬ 
ica. It is an authoritarian society in which 
the late Chairman Mao Tse-tung’s say¬ 
ings. statue or visage (often today paired 
with that of Chairman Hua Kuo-feng) 
dominates every public place—though 
Mao buttons and the once ubiquitous lit- 



faiterpreter-guide in the Forbidden City 

The Trip by Ship 

T he de-luxe way to go is by cruise 
ship Alioard the trim (250 ft), 
Swedish-operated M.S. Lincthlad Ex¬ 
plorer on a recent trip from Tokyo to 
Hong Kong were 103 single-class pas¬ 
sengers paying about $3,500, two Amer¬ 
ican Sinologists and three tour guides, 
led by I'ravel Entrepreneur lars Fric 
Lindblad. known to the Chinese as l.in- 
bladder The group included Timi: Se¬ 
nior Writer Michael Demurest and old 
China hands Photographer Carl My- 
dans and his leporter-wifc Shelley. Day 
by day 

Ship docks on Shanghai's Whang- 
poo River Busy first day sightseeing 
Second day. to Peking for manic 14-hour 
slog that takes in Great Wall. Forbid¬ 
den City, sumptuous banquet Third, 
more Shanghai. Shopping, sights and 
concert Fourth, to Wusih and on to 
Soochow for the night and another 
crammed rubbernecking day Sixth. 
Shanghai. Seventh, sail for Canton 
F.ighth, ninth and tenth days at sea: slide 
shows, lectures, no chopsticks. Eleventh, 
arrive Canton. Temples, museums, oth¬ 
er sights Twelfth, by plane to beautiful 
Kweilin, two days. Fourteenth, back to 
Canton another temple, shopping, con¬ 
cert. Fifteenth day. to Foshan for tem¬ 
ples. pottery factory, teng. ting (etc., 
etc.). Back to Canton for fabulous final 
banquet. Sail for Hong Kong, waved off 
by 17 interpreter-guides, warmiy SAY¬ 
ING GOODBYE TO LiN-BLADDERS* 


tie Red Book of Mao's quotations are sel¬ 
dom .seen today. The people professedly 
live and work by Mao-Marxist clichds in¬ 
sisting that everyone's labor is for the 
greater good of socialism. In reality, as in 
any other country in the world, that 
means work hard and make a buck. 

ITescending from ship or train or 
plane, with a minimum 'of immigration 
fuzzbuzz. the F F. sees the world's most in¬ 
tensively cultivated fields, wheat and rice 
and sorghum and countless vegetables, 
stretching to the edge of every road, rail 
and airport runw-ay. He sees the back 
streets of cities, busy from dawn to dusk, 
where every human activity save copu¬ 
lation is conducted alfresco. Then occurs 
the gee whiz Instamatic Blur. The people 
smiling and waving and clapping from 
city sidewalks and country lanes. The 
painfully hand-inscribed warmi y wci.- 
COMING boards. The impression, away 
from every preprogrammed and official 
event, that this is an extraordinarily re¬ 
laxed. amiable and open siKiety. 

Interpreters, guides and Responsible- 
Persons U.e. bosses) have received the 
message- Be nice to our Foreign Friends; 
they are our guests I n the villages and fac¬ 
tories and back streets that are visited 
without advance notice, the people are as 
warmly receptive as any on the sched¬ 
uled tour. Only in these places, in small 
takes, can the visitor fight free of Insta¬ 
matic Blur He'she will not begin to un¬ 
derstand China, even the Chinese do not 
profess to understand China. However, by 
osmosis and ingestion one can return 
home with vivid brush strokes on the 
mind. 

China is .. China, the ancient Mid¬ 
dle Kingdom, the world's oldest contin¬ 
uous civilization, a people and a nation 
that for 4.000 years has regarded the rest 
of the planet with condescension, if not 
contempt China is at the same time a 
modern country of exquisite civility and. 
for now. past its sanguinary internal dis¬ 
ruptions. of eminent practicality. The 
People's Republic, urgently in need of for¬ 
eign funds, technology and support, has 
only in recent months begun to lift the 
Bamboo Curtain for Americans; 15.000 
U.S. tourists will have visited the main¬ 
land by year's end. Europeans, on the 
other hand, have been welcome in China 
for the past five ye»rs or so, and are ar- 
rrving in ever increasing numbers. More¬ 
over, the People's Republic has gone out 
of its way to attract foreigners of Chiin^se- 
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Off Shanghai’s Bund, the watarlfont of European-hulK skyscrapm that has changed little since the revohitlen, Junks ply the Whangpoe River 



Chinese tourists on the Great Wall; Shanghainese exerclsli« near poster urging modemlzatlon by A.D. 2000; peasants tending cabbage 
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C descent, who are housed in special 
hotels. 

H The average visitor today does 
not venture far beyond two dozen 

I cities, though the Chinese promise 
access next year to such regions as 

N Szechwan. Inner Mongolia, even 
Tibet, all hitherto denied the ordi- 

A na |7 voyager. Though the Foreign 
Friend's days are rigorously or¬ 
dained—factory, schwl, temple, 
tomb, museum, commune, clinic. 
Sly department store and garden --- any 
early-rising, enterprising F.F. can 
roam at will, sniffing, savoring, snapping, 
visiting and, with the help of an inter¬ 
preter, freely conversing 

The Chinese are dismally housed, for 
the most part, with one of the world's 
densest urban populations Yet in Shang¬ 
hai or Canton, there is little sense of the 
tensions and frictions so close to the sur¬ 
face of American. European or other 
Asian cities One explanation is that the 
citizenry is governed by a public ethic that 
was not evident before the 1949 Revo¬ 
lution. or Liberation, as the Chinese pre¬ 
fer to call it If, for example, a young per¬ 
son comes home with a wristwatch or a 
transistor radio that has obviously liccn 
stolen or otherwise illicitly acquiicd. he 
must not only surrender it. he must also 
undergo a somewhat Otwellian legimen 
of "self-criticism " I'here are no burglar 
alarms in China. 

Life m China begins liefore dawn On 
city stieels. which are the patios and front 
yards of the oppressively cramped work¬ 
er, mothers braid daughters' lustrous 
black hair in time for schixil. suiers hang 
out the laundry on poles, grannies mold 
patties of coal dust and mud. fuel for the 
ivening meal Aunties hurry home with 
ihe rice ration m open bowls f aihcrs split 
ivood, small children chop vegetables 
3ood ole boys play Chinese chess or pm- 
fen, a complicated txoker People of all 
iges stop to buy rice porridge or yu-t lao. 
i deep-fried cruller that sells for 2c Oth- 
jrs, in every available space, arc sornber- 
y engaged in t'ai-chi-cli'uan. the balletic, 
rancc-like exercise that is supposed to 
one all muscles and compose the soul 

T he streets are amazingly clean. A 
mother, holding up a baby boy for 
a bowel movement on the side¬ 
walk, swiftly bundles up the de- 
XKit, which will find its way to a pad- 
lyfield. Nothing reclaimable or recycla- 
)le is left for the garbage dump. 

There are no garbage dumps to be 
een in China Bands of women polish 
he streets with straw brooms, assisted by 
lurprisingly efficient tricycle sweeping 
nachines. In downtown Canton, the trash 
eceptacles are big blue porcelain urns 
hat would grace any American front 
wreh. There are no dogs in Chinese 
ities. 

By 5:30 a.m.. in every terwn and vil- 
age, the streets fill up with traffic. The 
iam>yv roads are as cram-jammed as a 


Los Angeles freeway—but not with cars. 
Olive-drab trucks and gray buses honk fu¬ 
riously through an almost impermeable 
mass of freight-laden pedestrians, cans 
hauled by horses, water buffaloes, trac¬ 
tors and bent-over peasants, and seas of 
bicycles and tricycles, many also laden 
with cargo Fortunately for the traveler, 
most cargo is dispatched through the ef¬ 
ficient railway system, other long-distance 
shipments go by boat, sailed, put-pultcd. 
poled and paddled along China's endless 
rivets, canals and coastline. 

There are no private cars in China 
In fact, there is only one automobile per 
10,000 people, which works out to fewer 
than liio.OOO cars in the whole country 
Any non-taxi is reserved for high party 
or military officials, who are co/ily pro¬ 
tected from the vulgar gaze by frilly cur¬ 
tains. Worker', mostly transport them¬ 
selves by bicycle f .self-moving vehicle"), 
a sturdy unisex model that does not have 
gears, pump or lights, although it is 
eqiiipfied wuh a bell, in constant use. To 
buy a new jingling bike, a citizen must 
produce around $90 and a form from his 
place of work ccrtifving that he needs one 
for the good of sivieiy Ni’iielheless. there 
are 2 million bicycles in Peking alone, per¬ 
haps twice as many in Shanghai On city 
streets ihey form the Great Wheel of Chi¬ 
na Non -hicyclists travel by shanks' mare, 
jampacked t)u.sesoi a three-wheeled, one- 
cylinder contrapiion that can take six pas¬ 
sengers. Rickshas have been alxilished 
since the Rcvoluiion, but there are still a 
few pcdicahs. tricycles built for three in 
which the drivci pedals and two passen¬ 
gers ride in self-cmiscious glory under an 
aged canopy 

By and large and mostly small, the 
Chinese are quiie homogeneous in ap¬ 
pearance black-haircd, datk-eyed. (lai- 
nosed. small-boned, flat-breasted (the 
slim, trim women, that is) and fresh- 
complexioned 

There arc no blonds to be seen in Chi¬ 
na Thus It should come as no surprise 
• though It does- - that a bevy of Amer¬ 
ican tourists attracts wondering, chuck¬ 
ling crowds. Foreign Friends soon realize 
that they are both funny (peculiar) and 
funny (ha ha) to the Chinese redheads 
and blonds and curly longhairs of all col¬ 
ors and sizes and shapes, adipose exec¬ 
utives, buxom wives and bewigged wid¬ 
ows, all big-nosed, round-eyed, redolent 
of alien fragrances and. by Chinese stan¬ 
dards. outsize, oddly dressed and-- face it 
—ugly. 'Areal! Americansshore- 
bound group from the M.S. IJndblael 
Explorer is asked "Are most Americans 
y4ir?"The inquiring interpreter is most re¬ 
spectful. old age and adiposity (vtz. Chair¬ 
man Mao) are venerated in China No, it 
is explained to him, anyone who can af¬ 
ford a flrst-class cruise-ship ticket is not 
likely to be either very young or too lean. 

The well-prepared winter visitor 
brings long Johns and sweaters In sum¬ 
mer he comes with short-sleeved wash- 
and-dry shirts. The climate in summer is 


a sauna bath; almost everything worth 
seeing r^uircs climbing. A must in any 
season is Lomotil or another anti-diar- 
rhetic. and throat lozenges, thanks to the 
dust and coal smoke in the an. rhe F F. 
must be prepared in advance for the vir¬ 
tual or entire absence of; air conditioning, 
ice water, ice cubes, ice cream, (xiachfed 
eggs, hamburgers, French fries, lamb 
chops, orange juice, cocktails, nightclubs, 
good grape wine, potable soft drinks (a 
prevalent banana concoction tastes like 
caihonated Brylcreem), cigars, low-tar 
cigarettes and Di-Oel. Kleenex. Band- 
,Aids. shower curtains, shoeshines: and. 
with no sense of loss, lawns, pubs, side¬ 
walk cafes, casinos, credit cards, commer¬ 
cials. news. Mu/ak, golf courses, public 
tennis courts, headwaiters. muggers and 
prostitutes 

Whatever else may be missing in the 
People's Republic, China and the Chinese 
more than compensate the open-minded 
visitor. The Foreign Friend leaves with in¬ 
delible memories of faces and places, good 
manners and memorable food, candid 
conversation and cultural confrontation. 
A jumble of vignettes on a parchment 
scroll- 

I n front of The East Is Red department 
store in Wusih, Carl Schweinfurlh, a 
6 -ft 6-111 businessman from Mount 
Vernon, III. snaps a Polaroid picture 
of a young mother with babe in arms. Two 
minules later, he hands her the co! 6 r 
pi ini Within one minute after that, a 
crowd of perhaps .WO people has assem¬ 
bled to look and marvel at the picture. 
After much fingering, it is courteously re¬ 
turned to Subject Ma After this a quintet 
of I F s take a stroll through Wusih's back 
streets. They are immediately surrounded 
by laughing, chattering locals, many de¬ 
scending from hbmeward-bound bicycles. 
"M hao> Ni hao!" (How do you do?) 
Congeniality on such a scale can be slight¬ 
ly frightening, but it Is authentic and 
spontaneous. 

The Chinese word for train is liter¬ 
ally “fire cart. " The Shanghai Express, 
though, is no coal burner. A sleek Diesel 
locomotive hauling 20 cars leaves from 
the Shanghai Stations Platform 5 for 
points west and north at precisely 
6 30 a m. From the engine to the rear two 
cars reserved for the F F s, the train is a 
vivid green with a yellow midriff stripe. 
The passenger takes his choice of a seat 
designed to accommodate two or three 
people on each side of a linen-spread ta¬ 
ble on which covered mugs of hot tea are 
waiting Lhc window is lace-curtained, 
the scats are adorned in immaculate, 
frilly-boliomed slipcovers f)n each table 
there is a live jiolted plant, a bonzai tree 
or a cactus The tea is constantly replen¬ 
ished by one of the white-jacketed atten¬ 
dants. four per car. the humid air is 
churned by eight overhead fans. The toi¬ 
let. like all Chinese toilets except those 
in hotels and the better restaurants, is a 
hole in the floor, fhe cars arc of Victo- 








C rian design but recent manufacture. 
“If only we had sherry and bis- 

H cuits,” muses a Briton, ' this could 
be the Flying Scoinnan 40 years 

I ago.” 

The Chinese are decently if un- 

N imaginatively dressed. In most cit¬ 
ies men and women wear light 

A shirts over dark trousers, though 
some ci;v women now sport bright¬ 
ly printed blouses and skirts. The 
occasional high official may be 
spotted by his well-cut, gray, un- 
baggy Mao suit with four pockets 
on the tunic (lesser ranks have qnly two). 
Though the Chinese are renowned for 
making seductive jewelry, no man or 
woman in the People's Republic seems 
to wear any no b^ds, bracelets, ban¬ 
gles, necklaces or rings on ear or finger. 
Asked why not, a pretty young inter- 




weary jporeign Friends seek massage and 
acupuncture treatment for whatever ails 
them. Frances Aldridge of Key Biscayne, 
Fla., gets needles in her neck to assuage 
a pinched nerve She swears it works. Her 
husband Frank takes acupuncture for an 
arthritic foot and thereafter climbs moun¬ 
tains without a cane. Their joint bill: $2. 


C hinese gastronomy is among the 
world’s most elegant and diverse. 
There are more than a dozen dif¬ 
ferent and distinct regional cui- 
' sines, and in each city the cooks vie to 
outdo their competitors elsewhere. A ban¬ 
quet consists of several dozen delicacies, 
orchestrated with regard for flavor, tex¬ 
ture and color. Each begins like an opera, 
with an enticing overture leading ineluct¬ 
ably on toward the major arias. Because 
they lack space for pasturage, the central 





prcter snorts; “I’m not an aborigine!” 

The Chinese are as enchanted by the 
foreign phrase as is the Westerner by their 
proverbs. After only one day of shepherd¬ 
ing Americans, a thirtyish male guide has 
learned to say (repeatedly). “Let's get the 
show on the road!” Using another termi¬ 
nological acquisition at every opportunity, 
he inquires. "Are we all bright-eyed and 
bushy-tailed?” Not all such cultural ex¬ 
changes are so felicitous. On a flight from 
Shanghai. Mr. Liu, a Responsible Person, 
warns: In the event of air sickness, 
“please use paper bag for environmental 
hygiene." 

A pharmacy in Kweilin dispenses a 
range of panaceas that includes ginseng 
cigarettes (for smoker's cough) and Male 
Silkworm Tonic (for impotence). At clin¬ 
ks in Shanghai, Wusih and Foshan, tour- 


Chinese south of the Yellow River do not 
eat much beef or lamb. Most sp^aalites 
are based on chicken, duck, pork, boun¬ 
tiful vegetables and a huge variety of fresh 
and saltwater fish and shellfish. It is ba¬ 
sically a cuisine of survival, in which every 
last conceivably usable ingredient goes 
into the pot. How about smoked ducks' 
longues? Fish eyes and spiced chicken 
feet? Wine-brais«l camel's hump, a del¬ 
icacy of the Manchu emperors, is not. alas, 
generally available. 

In Canton, the epicurean epicenter, a 
banquet mounts to such glories as Phoe¬ 
nix Meets Dragon in Brilliant Courtyard 
—a spicy consun\mation of chicken 
breasts (symbol of femininity) and ham 
(for masculinity)—and a casserole of 
clear-simmered Lions’ Heads; lacking 
lionburger, they consist of leonine pork 


meatballs in a gingery sauce. Some dish¬ 
es. such as egg fii yung and fried rice, are 
familiar to Americans, since at least 90% 
of all Chinese food served in the U.S. is 
based on Cantonese recipes. But the real 
meal in China—Peking duck, for example 
—could not be mistaken for one in Chi¬ 
natown, U.S.A. Almost all Cantonese 
dishes are steamed or stir-fried. Texture 
and flavor are not masked by heavy sauc¬ 
es that elsewhere can disguise unfresh in¬ 
gredients. In Canton, they say. the shrimp 
come wiggling to the table. 

Anywhere in China, the banquet fol¬ 
lows protocolar rules as rigid as those of 
the minuet or mah-jongg. Beside every 
place setting are three glasses; a big one 
for beer and two shot-size glasses that will 
briefly contain mao-tai. a colorless 160- 
proof liquor that could power China's first 
moon shot, and a red, rice-based wine that 
tastes like a blend of Cantpari and cough 
syrup. The beer, bitterand warm, is served 
immediately and may be immediately 
sipped. The mao-tai and the wine, how¬ 
ever, are reserved for toasts, which soon 
ensue, copiously, capaciously and loqua¬ 
ciously. Most are raised—and why not? 
—to Friendship Between Our Peoples. 
One of the first words the F.F. learns is 
A:an-pe/7( Bottoms up') literally, dry glass. 
Several hosts between toasts indicate that 
it is inadvisable to take only a sip of the 
rocket juice. "You have to drink in one 
gulp," advises one Responsible Person. 
“Otherwise you get headache " 

Amazingly, by 6,30 am. the overtoasl- 
ed F.F.s are out of their hotel rtwms and 
banging spoons for breakfast. (They du¬ 
tifully use chopsticks for every other 
meal.) After such curiosa as fish-flavored 
omelette and jasmine tea cakes, washed 
down with surprisingly good coffee, the 
Westerners stand meekly, punctually, in 
line to See China What they gel to see 
ranges from astounding to zjich. 

Peking (pop. 7.5 million) is one of the 
great monuments of civilization. OfTT'ien 
An Men (Gate of Heavenly Peace) 
Square, the vastest (100 acres) public pla¬ 
za anywhere, lies the I'orbiddcn City, now 
styled the Former Imperial Palaces. This 
manic maze of pavilions and palaces and 
gardens is a wonder of the world Assem¬ 
bled over five centuries by 24 celestially 
approved emperors and more than a mil¬ 
lion laborers, the Forbidden City is not 
only a marvel of space, extravagance and 
style, but also a dazzling repository of art, 
in gold and silver, ivory and jade. Re¬ 
stored and maintained by a crew of 1.000, 
it makes Versailles look like a nouveau 
riche country mansion. In the hills north¬ 
west of the city is the Summer Palace, 
which was largely destroyed in 1860 by 
Britain's Lord Elgin, son of the seigneur 
who took the marbles from the Parthe¬ 
non. Rebuilt in 1888 by the dotty Dow¬ 
ager Empress Tz'u Hsi, diverting funds 
allotted for naval construction, the impe¬ 
rial plaisanterie occupies 700 acres and at¬ 
tracts huge numbers of Chinese rubber¬ 
necks. And then there are the Miog 












t<mV6 luid; a Si^ fi&mitvimy, thtf GtM 
Wall. Otherwise the city is nondeitcript 
and marred by Staliaoid architecture. 

Shanghai, the world's largest metro¬ 
politan area (pop. 10.8 million), is Chi¬ 
na's leading trading center and second 
biggest industrial city. Gone are the 
60,0(X) foreigners who ran the city as a fief- 
dom for a century. Gone too are the sing¬ 
song girls and the 30,000 prostitutes who 
once plied the streets, and the opium dens 
and the gambling halts The people are 
louder and livelier and more independent 
than the prim Pekingese. Shanghai has 
the vibrancy and hustle of New York. It 
boasts 140 round-the-clock {jih-ye) shops 
and eating places. Shanghai winks, but 
never sleeps. 

The Bund, the magnificent old wa¬ 
terfront promenade, is decaying, but is as 
impeding as ever in the pre-smog morn¬ 
ing light. The ornate colonialist skyscrap¬ 
ers now house party and government of¬ 
fices. Gone from in front of the old 
Hongkong & Shanghai Bank are the 
bron/e Britannic lions. Another old bank 
has been transformed into an absorbing 
museum of ancient art. The Peace Hotel, 
built as the Cathay by Sir Victor Sassoon 
in the mid-1930s and now the premier 
hostelry for Western visitors, is creaky 
and listless, but it can still mount a ban¬ 
quet worthy of the Emperor. At a schixil 
in Shanghai's Yangpu di.strict, .34 exqui¬ 
site young voices rehearse a song that 
turns out to be pure Maorart. IVf Follow 
Our Chairman. In a nearby room at the 
Children's Palace, a finely tuned orches¬ 
tra of eleven-year-olds, playing traditional 
Chinese fiddles, flutes, dulcimers, string 
drums and mandolins, bursts out with My 
Old Kentucky Home. 
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jMn hour's ride from downtown 
Shanghai is a teeming farm called 
^■Athe Hsinching People's Com- 
* • mune It is a model establish¬ 
ment, or it would not be on the F F itin¬ 
erary. As the buses arrive, all hands of 
all ages are out to greet them, all smiling 
and hand-clapping (it beats weeding). 

The Hsinching commune, like any 
farm within hundreds of miles of Shang¬ 
hai. exists to meet the city's insatiable ap¬ 
petite. Its 2,330 acres are planted mostly 
with vegetables, though the commune also 
raises rice, wheat, animal fodder and some 
livestock. The peasants are particularly 
proud of their plump chickens, which they 
say are of a Chinese breed; in fact, they 
are White Leghorns and (appropriately) 
Rhode Island Reds. Hsinching has a pop¬ 
ulation of 21.626: the peasants privately 
own and cultivate 89!' of the land. The 
commune has a busy, fair-sized hospital 
staffed by 30 nurses and 40 paramedics, 
"barefoot” doctors: its bare-toothed den¬ 
tist boasts that every last piece of equip¬ 
ment was made in Shanghai. 

Shanghai boasts China’s best depart¬ 
ment store. Called Number One, the 
stark, cavernous but well-stocked empo¬ 
rium attracts 100,000 shoppers a day. 
There are always eager crowds, but no 
lines, atpound the toy counter, which of- 


A tale of Two Families 


The Ta'ooa bi their modem apartmeot at KweHbi 


W esterners cannot r - — . .. 'i 

fail to be fascinated ■ 8 ^jaKl 

by the livii^ standards nM nPij 

of the Chinese, many 
Chinese in turn are al- ^ 

most as curious about de- i 
tails 

Commune 

Four of the five Ts'ao family members are factory employees. Ts'ao Hung- ■ 
ch'i and his wife Ch’en Su-ch'ing, both 42. and their oldest daughter, Ts'ao Su> 
wing, 24. work in Kweilin's Measuring Equipment Factory (micrometm, 

T squares, etc.), A younger daughter works at another plant, and their son i* 
in school. As a factory worker’s son. the boy has a good chance of being ac¬ 
cepted at a university—if he can pass liis exams and shows a ‘good attitude.” 
The Ts’aos' combined monthly income is about $117. They pay $2.40 a 
month, including electricity for four bulbs, for a pleasant, three-room apart-' • 
ment in an eight-year-old block of flats for factory workers. It has no kitchen: 
(they eat in canteens), but the Ts'aos have cookouts on their balcony. They 
have no running water and share a toilet with several other families. The 
Ts’aos probably would not be encouraged to have three children today. 

Ch’en Ho-kuang, 39. and his wife Wang Yen-liu. 36, arc field hands Oh 
the Ta Li People’s Commune near Canton. Country people fare quite w^, at 
least in fertile farming areas Like all the other peasants in Hao Mei village,, 
the Ch’ens own their own house, a fairly new whitewashed brick building in 
a row of ten attached tile-roofed dwellings on a narrow lane. Their home, 
which they share with three daughters. 11.9 and 4. consists of a small entry ' 
hall, large living room and sizable bedroom, small kitchen and back court 
with privy; they bathe in a communal facility. The tile-floored, high-ceilinged , 

,- rooms are hot in summer, but they 

have an electric fan. Among other 
coveted "things that go round.” as 
the rural Chinese put it. they have 
an electric clock, a sewing ma¬ 
chine and two bicycles, 'fhe rooms 
are adequately furnished: three 
beds, a desk, a large table, nine 
chairs, fluorescent-light tube, two 
big jars for storage of rice and a 
small glass-topped dresser on which 
sits a bowl of fruit. After deduc¬ 
tions for their semiannual oil and 
rice allotments, the Ch’ens earn 
around $29 a month, though this 
depends on "work points," earned 
On performance in the field. They 
also raise some focxl—and possibly 
extra cash—on a small private plot. 
They do not keep up with the Wus 
next door, a family of nine with 
five working members, who bring 
home more than twice as much in¬ 
come and have a two-story house. 

I _Noneihcless.theCh’enshaveasav- 

HMCh'aMeookbicliMchhiHBoklel ings account earning 2.5%. 






Sjpecfal 


C fers such items as a huge stuffed 
panda for $47, a soltdly built dump 

H truck for about $4 75. and a battery- 
powered submachine gun for $6 25 

I A Shanghai-made black-and-white 
TV set costs aiound $428, a solid- 

N state radio $.15 A nice che.ss set goes 
for SK 50. gcxid basketball shoes for 
$5 .'’5 The high-collared Chung- 
mjL 'than ■ huung. the so-called Mao 
jacket made of heavy blue or gray 
cotton and well stitched, is a bar¬ 
gain at $11. a matching Mao cap 
costs $1 50. Friendship Stores in 
each city, catering to foreigners, offer 
more exotic but in many cases bjirgain- 
priced gCKXls such as embroideries, por¬ 
celain, jade jewelry, furs, silks, scroll 
paintings and antique furniture. The at¬ 
tendants seem scrupulously honest At 
some of the antique stores, though, the 
young comrades Ixhind the counter are 
apt to be woefully ignorant of the ohjets 
dart they are selling In Wusih, a cus¬ 
tomer reasonably well versed in Chine.se 


ing a clean sheet and a blanket on the 
bed, to be made up by the guest. There is 
a plentiful supply of mineral water, beer, 
soft drinks and cigarettes, and a thermos 
of hot water and a package of tea leaves. 
There are also small red ants tn the bed. 
but they are not predatory. The Kweil- 
inese are trying, however A paper strip 
across the toilet scat announces, in Chi¬ 
nese and Fnglish DlSlNf'f.CTU). There 
are two differently scented bars of soap, 
both pink, the toilet paper, also pink, is la¬ 
beled (in English) Kapok. The Most Lux¬ 
urious Toilet Tissue. 

Belter by far is the Tung Fang (mean¬ 
ing Eastern) Hotel iri Canton, China’s 
southernmost big city, the commonest 
point of entry and sole destination of 
many Foreign Friends The Tung F ang 
is a bustling. 2,000-rooin place with a new 
air-conditioned wing. The ixxims ($12 50 
for a double) are larger, more comfortably 
furnished, maitressed and antIcss At the 
Tung f-'ang it is even possible to obtain a 
few ice cubes, and the laundry service is 


I 


Cargo ships from alt over the world Jostlejor space nea^Shanghal, China s busiest port 

Ashore, a hungry, sleepless metropolis with the vibrancy and hustle of New York. 


asks a salesgirl the exact meaning of the 
calligraphy on a 200-year-old wall scroll 
Her hesitant reply. "Aim high to build 
our country," which is purest Mao The 
scroll actually reprtxluces a philosoph¬ 
ical poem by the Ch'ing dynasty's Tsu 
Shao-tseng. 

Some of the most attractive handicraft 
objects aie to be found at small stores off 
the tourist track hicquered woven bam¬ 
boo handbags, hand-painted nesting 
bo.xcs in all shapes, ceramic poudriers that 
could be used as cigarette boxes, silken 
parasols, cloisonne bangles Many of these 
eye-catching, easily stowed artifacts are 
sold in the U S. for ten times the going 
price in China 

Hotels range from shabby-chic to 
seedy, the best being reserved for West¬ 
ern visitors. Kweilin's three-year-old. 300- 
room Li River hostelry is about average. 
The rooms are furnished in Grand Rap¬ 
ids style The beds have pallets, but no 
springs, no Western-style mattresses, no 
top sheets, maid service consists of dump¬ 


Chinese-immaculate and cheap (a shirt 
well ironed (or about 5if) The hotel has 
also recognired the F.F’s paramount 
problem: What to do after 9 p.m.? Its cav¬ 
ernous eighth floor has been designated 
Cafe-Bar Therein until midnight the vis¬ 
itor can eat watermelon or sherbet, sip 
hts choice of poison, from tepid beer to fu- 
te-ka (vodka), and yak until yawn. Sorry, 
no floor show, dancing or Hangchow- 
panky. though such dubious distractions 
arc doubtless only a few short years 
away 

Canton is sassy, sophisticated—and 
shabby. Its 3 million people are unique¬ 
ly exposed to the outside world. Within 
hiking and swimming distance are Brit¬ 
ish-ruled Hong Kong, where many thou¬ 
sands of mainlanders have relatives, and 
Port uguese-adm i n istered, anyth ing-goes 
Macao. The twice-yearly Canton Trade 
Fair lures swarms of foreign wheeler-deal¬ 
ers. from Macy's and Neiman-Marcus, 
Fiat and Hitachi. Canton is no show¬ 
case. The Cantonese do not radiate the 


physical vitality of most urban Chinese; 
many are ^rly clothedr There are more 
people milling aimlessly and noisily 
around than in other Chinese cities The 
Pekingese call the Cantonese ’shrike- 
voiced barbarians. ’ 

At the same time, the Cantonese have 
the most attractive ztw (more than 200 
species, with four show-stealing pandas); 
one of the world’s most renowned botan¬ 
ical gardens. Yuehsiu Park, with more 
than 100 varieties of orchid; the exquisite 
Temple of the Six Banyan Trees, built cir¬ 
ca A D 480; and the nearby Temple of 
Brightness and Filial Piety, built some 
2,400 years ago A short air hop from Can¬ 
ton is tranquil Kweilin, a delicate beauty 
spot on the fabled Li River, ringed by 
eroded limestone peaks that could have 
been assembled by a stage designer. 


W wherever the visitor goes, he is 
rcharmed and intrigued by the 
place names A limestone peak 
in Kweilin is called Piled Silk 
Hill for Its varicolored layers of rock; the 
structure at its top, up 400 (count ’em) 
stone steps, is the Cloud-Catching Pavil¬ 
ion A little pleasance in Wusih has been 
known for 470 years as Leave 'Vour Plea¬ 
sure Garden—ever since the man who 
built it was summoned to high office im 
far-off Peking and. not being able to take 
his heart’s delight with him, bequeathed 
it to the populace. A mountain on the Li 
River is called Elephant Trunk Hill be¬ 
cause, with only a slight squint of the 
imagination, it looks like a m’lghty pachy¬ 
derm slurping from the stream An adorn¬ 
ment of Peking's .Summer Palace is called 
the Javie Bell Bridge; it might well girdle 
a goddess 

The Chinese seem to be more relaxed 
at work than almost any other ixiople in 
(he world They make time to gossip, rest 
their eyes and sip tea. The applicable Con¬ 
fucianism here may be: 'The able man is 
never busy, the busy man i.s unable " 
Nonetheless. Chinese workers pul in long 
hours, six days a week, with only six days 
off a year for national holidays. This 
seems to be true at every level of society. 
Though productivity is still low by West¬ 
ern standards—mostly for lack of mod¬ 
ern machine!y—the Chinese have made 
dramatic economic progress in the past 
30 years At plant after plant, commune 
after commune, the F F. is treated to a 
list of impressive production gains. 
“God! ” exclaims a Western rancher after 
hearing one such catalogue. “If only 1 had 
some Chinese workers!” Some Chinese 
exemplars might even apply to Western 
bosses. Lars-Erik Oranqvist, skipper of 
the Lindhlad Explorer, sought out the 
head of the biggest Shanghai shipyard 
to discuss terms for drydocking his ship 
next spring. Finding no one in what pass¬ 
es for the executive suite, the captain 
learned that the shipyard’s Most Respon¬ 
sible Person was down on the wharf, 
doing his required weekly stint as a com-, 
mon laborer. — MtcAMhDMMrwat 







A word with the key Swiss bank 
could open the way for you. 




Underwriting. 

Say the wtird 
to the Swiss Bank 
Corporation. 

You could 
view the subject in 
a new light. 

Because the Swiss Bank Corporation 
is the key name in Swiss banking. 

All over the world. 

The speed and efficiency of under¬ 
writing handled by us are the result of 
many years experience. Our expertise 
and placing power are world-wide in 
this field. And our reliability and stability 
are all that you’d expect of one of the 
biggest Swiss banks. 

Talk to us about underwTiting. 
pr aj^ut financing, transfers, or foreign 


exchange. 

You’ll sec 
why the Swiss 
Bank Corporation 
is a name to be 
reckoned with. 

A name that could Of>en the way 
for you... 



Swiss Bank Corporation 

Schweizerischer Bankverein 
Societe de Banque Suisse 


Total nssi'tri (end 19/7) S‘3,/l0 fTHlIit.iri Custon''et5'deposits 

Sff 30.371 million Gipitnl ,ind ffsefvos Sfr 3,?35 million Arivanres 
tocuslomers Sir 20.13b miKion Net profit Sir 237 million Numbot 
olstatf 11.500 Genera' Man, iqcmf iimCH 4002l3asir,An:}<.hanvorstndl1, 
and in CH-80P2 Zunth. Paradnptat/ 6 Ovei 170 ollices throughout 
Switzerland Branchnj, m Atlanta. Bahrain. Chicago. London, New York, 
San Fraf)ciseo. Singapore and fokyc Subsidiaries atliliatcd companios 
and roprnnontnti^/es m tiver ?0 other countries throughout the world. 
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COVER STORIl,S 

The Tax-Slashmg Campaign 

Money worries and a mood of irritation mark the election season of 1978 



T axes, taxes, taxes! Ever since the 
resounding triumph of Califor¬ 
nia's Proposition 13 last June, the 
nation has been shuddering with 
a kind of tax-cutting fever. Even at a time 
of prosperity, with the economy humming 
along at a trillion-dollar rate, poll after 
poll shows Americans in a mood of ir¬ 
ritation and resentment about the amount 
of money they have to spend on the pub¬ 
lic needs. Fax-cutting measures of all sorts 
have sprouted in state legislatures and on 
local ballots. And as Americans prepare 


to go to the polls next month in the quad¬ 
rennial confusion of off-year elections, 
taxes and the related problems of infla¬ 
tion and Big Government form just about 
the only national issue. 

In Washington last week. President 
Carter and Congress confronted each oth¬ 
er in a complex clash over the federal in¬ 
come tax. Carter had proposed a slash of 
$17 billion, combined with a number of 
"reforms" aimed largely at business and 
middle-class taxpayers. The House reject¬ 
ed most of the reforms, and then the Sen¬ 
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ate went on a spree of special tax cutting 
for special groufis. It voted to boost the 
capital gains lax exemption from 50% to 
60%, to grant deductions for parents with 
children in private schools and colleges, 
and to preserve the legendary ihree-mar- 
tini lunch Carter denounced the Senate 
votes as "inflationary” and "unfair." He 
threatened to veto the biM unless the 
House and Senate worked out a compro¬ 
mise that was more to his liking. 

T hese concerns have been reverber¬ 
ating throughout the nation in the 
closing weeks of the 1978 election 
campaign. As always, the contest 
is a patchwork of local conflicts All 
435 House seats are at stake, along with 
35 Senate scats. 36 governorships and 
most state and local offices. Nobt^y ex¬ 
pects any radical changes in party 
strengths the Democrats will probably 
retain their 61-vote margin in the Sen¬ 
ate and lose only half a do/cn of their 
287 seats in the House, a bleak, prospect 
for the Republicans in an off-year elec¬ 
tion In much of the country, indeed, 
many key issues are purely regional—mo¬ 
torboat restrictions in Minnesota’s 
Boundary Waters canoe area, a city char¬ 
ter revision in Philadelphia, a referendum 
on homosexual teachers in California 
--yet the money question is not only 
the dominant national issue but also the 
principal local one. And although the 
national temper is by no means so an¬ 
gry as is sometimes reported, it seems to 
be skeptical, self-centered and mistrustful 
of attempts to direct it. 

Inside the Foley Cultural Center in 
Vallejo, Calif, the mood was festive even 
though the star attraction. Governor Jer¬ 
ry Brown, was late arriving The ebullient 
Democrats of Solano County were cele¬ 
brating, and the Governor seemed almost 
incidental. When Brown finally showed 
up. he was affectionately surrounded, 
cheered and heckled. If he has made an 
art of not taking himself too seriously, the 
audience had much the same attitude. In¬ 
troducing the Governor. State Assembly- 
man Mike Gage asked. "Is there anyone 
in the audience who Jerry Brown has not 
irritated over the last four years?” All 
roared in agreement that they had been 
sufficiently irritated. Off to one side, a 
group began to chant, “Rome in ’78! 
Rome in ’78!” as though Brown might be 
a dark horse for the papacy. “You know 
he has an advanceman in Rome?” re¬ 
marked a wpporter. 

~ . 
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California Gover nor Bro wn confront* loc al character at C ohanbus Day parade In San Diego 

"I'm a human being. ! make mistakes. But / listen to you and I get things done. " 


The night was an illustration of the 
current politics of irreverence. Though 
Brown stands to win re-election by as 
many as a million votes, enough to launch 
his shot at the White House in 1980, he 
is tolerated rather than adulated in to¬ 
day's political climate. The public, in 
fact, seems to be suspicious of politicians 
of all kinds. “This is the strangest po¬ 
litical mood 1 have ever encountered." 
says Mike Bakalis, the hard-driving Dem¬ 
ocratic candidate who faces an uphill 
battle for the Illinois governorship against 
the popular incumbent. Jim Thomfison 
“I’ve never seen an electorate more ap¬ 
athetic, more cynical and more unbe¬ 
lieving than this one.” The same lament 
IS made by the ever cheerful Republican 
Senator from Tennessee, Howard Baker, 
who is running far ahead of Democrat 
Jane Eskind. “There is anxiety, even 
animosity out there.” he muses, sounding 
as if he were talking about a strange for¬ 
eign land “They tend to bite the first 
ankle that walks by them ” Ti-ying to 
explain how he came from practically 
nowhere to win an upset victory in the 
G.O.P. primary for Governor of Wis¬ 
consin. Lee Dreyfus declares. “Something 
is happening. It's that antiparty, anti¬ 
politician feeling." 

This feeling takes the form—symbol¬ 
ically as well as practically—of cutting 
taxes. Not everyone agrees how govern¬ 
ment spending should te reduced, though 
welfare appears at the top of most lists. 
People simply want tax relief; they will 


Money. A prOperty-tax rollback on the' 
ballot in Oregon is the main issue of 


the gubernatorial campaign. Democratic 
Governor Bob Straub, who opposes the 


proposition, is trailing ten points in the 
polls. His G.O.P. opponent. State Sena 


tor Victor Auyeh, supports the proposal. 


Says he: “The voices 1 hear tell me that 


the people of Oregon want an absolute 
limit on their tax rates.’ 


f the vox populi is loud and clear on 
the subject of taxes, it also is sending 
a vital subliminal message of growing 
disillusionment with big, wasteful gov 
ernment. "Proposition 13 has been over 
simplified and sensationalized.” says Poll 


ster Pat Caddcll. “The set of frustrations 


out there is larger than just taxes.” Poll 
ing indicates that public dissatisfaction 


with government has risen at a much fast 


er rate than resentment over taxes. A sur 


vey in Public (pinion, the periodical pub¬ 


lished by the Washington-based Amer 


ican Enterprise Institute, shows that 


hostility to income and property taxes has 


increased by only nine percentage points 


over the past 20 years, while the propor 


tion of Americans who believe that gov 
ernment is wasteful has jumped from 46% 


in 1958 to 80% today 


A special Yankelovich poll for Time 


indicates that while most Americans rath 
cr unrealistically believe reduced taxes 


need not mean reduced services, they 
think the saving can come by cutting bu¬ 
reaucratic fat. 

Democrats and Republicans agree 
worry about the consequences later. Just that government is under fire as never be- 
about every politician with a prayer of get- fore. Says Phil Lewis, president-elect of 
ting elected is offering some kind of tax- the Florida senate: “The general feeling 
cutting program. Audit had better be gen- is that we've got about as much govern- 
erous. Dick Lamm, Democratic Governor ment as the people can stand.” Size alone, 
of Colorado, is perplexed by the “excess however, is not the trouble. “There’s the 
of expectations. I’ve lowered the tax rolls, equity question.” says Senator Gaylord 
cut spending and brought more federal Nelson, a Wisconsin Democrat. ‘‘People 
money back to the state Yet people are are willing to bear quite a bit of the bur- 
saying. ‘What has he done?' ’ Referen- den if it’s fairly shared. They get upset 
dums putting limits on taxing or spend- when they see that it's not, " All too true, 
ing or both will apjiear on the ballots in agrees David Pryor. Democratic Gover- 
16 states Voters in Michigan have their nor of Arkansas “It's not the amount of 
choice of three different propositions, in- taxes, it’s how they’re used Proposition 
eluding one that forbids the use of prop- 13 is the taxpayers’ way of expressing rage 
erty taxes for operating schools without at a system that’s laughing at them, 
providing any alternatives for raising the In its current mood, the public seems 

Propositioa 13 Author Howard Jarvis at dinner sponsored by United Taxpayers of New Jersey 
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9} luands hi poKtical 1^ ini-' 

£! plied without hesitation. “Right of center’' 
—words that would not have been uttered 
by a leading l>emocrat in a big industrial 
I stale a few years ago 
I The conservative shift startsat the top 
of the party. I or President Carter, this 
represents not so much a change as a re¬ 
turn to his original strategy. At the be¬ 
ginning of his presidential campaign, he 
portrayed himself as a budget balancer, 
then gradually moved to the left after his 
nomination. In his first year in office he 
supported a boost in Svicial Security tax¬ 
es, a phased hike in the minimum wage, 
which will reach $3.,15 in 1981, and spend¬ 
ing programs to combat unemployment. 
But as inflation has become the No. I do¬ 
mestic economic problem, he can now re¬ 
vert to piisitions that appear to be more 
comfortable for him and give him a bet- 


Democrat Pet* Flaherty asking for support at gtrtiematoiial fund-raiser In Phlladc kthla 

A >ackeleer did him a favor by denouncma hurt as a "nitwit." 


disposed to fav'or candidates who prom¬ 
ise the least instead of the most, a dra¬ 
matic switch from the chicken-in-every- 
pot. two-cars-in-every-garage philosophy 
of the past. "The public has goiten off" 
the spending binge," says Deloss Walker, 
a Memphis polilical consultant who en¬ 
gineered the surprise victory of Business¬ 
man Fob James in the Democratic gu¬ 
bernatorial primary in Alabama "People 
feel they themselves have 
tightened their belts, but 
the political leadership 
has not." 

Increasingly, voters 
seem to be turning to rel¬ 
atively obscure business¬ 
men to run Slate govern¬ 
ments A variety of 
millionaires won victories 
in this year's gubernatori¬ 
al primaries; Democrats 
Rotert Graham in Flor¬ 
ida and Jake Butcher 
in Tennessee; Republi¬ 
cans William Clements in 
Texas and Jack Eekcrd in 
i** :• - Florida "I am not a law- 

tJm ' . 1 ^ yer,” boasts ex-Wall 

W A Streeter Charles ("Pug”) 

Ravencl. who is running 
Lamm naming against veteran Republi¬ 

can Senator Strom 1 hur- 
mbnd in South Carolina Candidates who 
have never met a payroll. Ravenel argues, 
are not equipped to balance budgets "I 
think we have a crisis of management in 
government. To solve public problems, we 
must energi/e the private sector and en¬ 
courage it to take the initiative." 

All the stress on bread-and-butter is¬ 
sues—inflation, taxes and spending—has 
blurred party distinctions, sometimes be¬ 
yond the point of recognition. Democrats 
arc sounding like Republicans, or even 
more so. Specifically, Democrats have 
been quick to sense, and act on. the pop¬ 
ular supiiort for some traditional Repub¬ 
lican arguments. “It’s beginning to look 
like everybody is jn the same party,'’ says 


Utah’s Republican Congressman Dan 
Marriott. In Oklahoma, a Democratic wit 
sums up the formula for success at the 
polls; "If you have a Democrat who walks, 
talks and acts like a Republican, then you 
have a lead-piiie cinch to win " Demo¬ 
cratic Representative Abner Mikva of Il¬ 
linois. long known as one of the most lib¬ 
eral members of Congress, is trying to live 
dow'n his reputation in this election He 
tells voters that noother member of the Il¬ 
linois congressional delegation has voted 
against more spending bills 

By nature, Mike Bakalis appears to 
be a filalist. On a bumpy flight between 
Peoria and Bloomington. Ill. he admit¬ 
ted that he would fly in almost any weath¬ 
er "When your time comes to go down, 
then you go down." he explained With 
similar stoicism, he has learned to cope 
with political buffeting. Asked where he 

Jane Eskbid campalgniiig with J^e Butcher 
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Duryea courts support at Pulaski Day parade 

ter chance of re-election in 1980 Al¬ 
though many cniics have attacked him 
for fumbling and indecisiveness. the suc¬ 
cessful summit conference at Camp David 
has altered that public perception 
Though many Democratic candidates try 
to avoid identification with the Carter Ad¬ 
ministration. the President himself is not 
an issue in the campaign. 


C arter’s shift of stance on economic 
affairs has been modest compared 
with that of his rival in Cali¬ 
fornia. Up to primary day. Jerry 
Brown opposed Proposition 13; when it 
was approved, he became an overnight 
convert and began to talk as if the 
whole thing had been his idea in the 
first place. People laughed and scoffed, 
but Brown seems to have survived the flip- 
flop with votes to spare. The latest sur¬ 
vey shows him 2S points ahead of his 
lackluster Republican opponent, Stale 
Attorney General Evelle Younger, 
whose campaign style is unkindly com- 






llllmi^Republlcan CovMnar Jim Thompsoii appeals for votes during Sunday parade in Skoki^ 

Says a Senator. "There's anxiety out there. They tend to hire the first ankle that walks by. 


I Tower at football game in Silsbee, Texas 

I 

: jMired to a mashcd-potato sandwich 
While denouncing taxes with reborn 
; evangelical fervor, Brown has skillfully 
I muled the effects of Proposition 13 by dis- 
! tributing an accumulated revenue surplus 
j of $4 billion to communities deprived of 
, properly tax revenues, lie also signed a 
I bill in August cutting personal income 
j taxes by $1 billion next year, a move that 
will save each taxpaying family an av- 
' crage of $150 For this behavior. Brown 
I has not won the endorsement but certain- 
1 ly the blessing of the most popular figure 
j in the slate. Howard Jarvis, author of 
! Proposition 13 Jarvis originally appeared 
I in a TV ad praising Younger for success- 
I fully opposing the legal challenge to Prop- 
I osition 13 But (hen the tax cutter decid- 
1 cd to help out the Governor as well. He 
cut a tape praising Brown- "Sure. 1 wrote 
Proposition 13. but it takes a dedicated 
Governor to make it work." 

TfMF.'s Los Angeles Bureau Chief 
William Rademaekers followed Brown 
ohi!! day lut week a* the Governor took 




his message to varied groups of voters. 
Boarding the chanered Learjet at Los An¬ 
geles, Brown first flipped through the 
morning papers, slopping at a story that 
reported unemployment statistics down 
Jabbing his finger at the item, he said. 
"Goveininem is fiattening out The pri¬ 
vate sector IS pushing for¬ 
ward ■■ Noting that corporate 
profits in California arc dou¬ 
ble the national average, he 
said he expects the 1979 state 
surplus to be as large as this 
year's So despite all the grim 
forebodings, no sharp cut- 

; backs in public spending are 
aniicipated 

I Arriving in .San Diego. 

I Brown took his place at the 

! head of a Columbus Day pa¬ 
rade. With a red carnation 
nattily lucked m the lapel of 
a sober gray sun. he waved, 
shook hands and shouted, JMl . 
"How are ya'" or "iComo 


€k Eclcerd 



Sitting m the reviewing stand, he 
showed a flash of anger when a reporter 
touched on one of those troubling mat¬ 
ters of the gubernatorial style He want¬ 
ed to know- if Brown had ever smoked 
marijuana "Tve answered that before." 
snapped the Governor, turning his head 
iBu.ji away As ihe morning grew 
holler. Brown doffed his jack¬ 
et to give a brief speech in 
the 105" V heat in Brawley. 
a town in the and Imperial 
Valley "Taxes are going 
down." he declared “I didn't 
have much to do with Prop¬ 
osition 13 That was the other 
fella Bui I did sign a $1 bil¬ 
lion lax cut, the largest in the 
history of California I have 
given you four years of pros¬ 
perity. and now I'm asking 
you to let me consolidate, to 
give me four moie years. I 
don't say eveiyihing is (per¬ 
fect I'm a human being. I 


Above: Eckerd at fish by in Sebastian, Fia. Below: Hill celebrating birthday in San Antonio 
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make mistakes. I change my mind. iJ^||p^paSaH||aBii[HHIIiilllHSIi^ 
But listen to you and 1 get things 

meeting in a shopping center in Riv- | E 

erside. “Did you watch the game?" | flndHK K 

he asked as he shtwk hands. "The LJ^J^^P^****®*^*^ fnaTtlrtE' 

Dodgers won.' Brown, in fact, had 

not watched lite game, but he has '(^y BeWa||nn||j ^ 

sipped cocktails and soft drinks and ' 
ate guacamole. Brown made his fa- P 

miliar pitch “Campaigns are three 

things—taxes, jobs and crime. Tax- ' •' ’ '■•--■ 

es are going down, jobs are going up, 
and we have the most aggressive 
campaign against crime that we've 
had in a quarter-century." 

Next stop: a bar in Riverside. 

“Hey, what’s happening?" barked 
Brown, as he strode in. "How about 
a beer for me? I’ve got money” Ten 
minutes later. Brown was gone. 

Winging back to Los Angeles 
(though the Governor remarked that 
he might prefer to head for the San¬ 
ta Monica airport—presumably be¬ 
cause it is closer to Malibu, home of 
his close companion. Singer Linda 
Ronstadt), Brown explained his at¬ 
tempt to blend liberal and conserva¬ 
tive positions. "It's what 1 call mix- Minnesota ad vertising for Se natori al CawM a te Short 
ing frugality with compassion The Victories for those who know how to balance budgets. 
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ing frugality with compassion The Vk 
people want fiscal responsibility and 
openness and experimental government. 
Anti-red lining, antismog regulations and 
farm labor laws—all these are compatible 
with a fairly hard fiscal policy. But just 
to fund everything in the public sector. I 
don't see that. The folks don’t want it.” 

Some of the other races in which 
Democrats are trying to outpromise 
I Republicans on the question of fiscal 
responsibility 

MASSACHUSE'TTS. In perhaps the most 
consistently liberal state in the nation, Ed¬ 
ward J. King, a onetime guard for the Buf¬ 
falo Bills and Baltimore Colts, preached 
tax-cutting to unseal incumbenit Gover¬ 
nor Michael Dukakis in the Democratic 
primary. Dukakis and liberals around the 
country are still not sure exactly what hit 
him. 'Tneumbentitis,’’ the mere fact of 
holding office in this surprising, restless 
year, was doubtless a factor. In addition. 
Dukakis, thou^ far from a big-spending 
liberal, had raised taxes after promising 
in his 1974 campaign that he would not 
King is clearly to the right of his Repub¬ 
lican opponent. Francis Whiting Hatch 
Jr., a proper Yankee of venerable lineage 
who is attracting the support of many lib¬ 
eral Democrats. Hatch, who proposes 
moderate tax relief, describes King’s plan 
to cut property taxes by $1.3 billion over 
a three-year period as a “fiscal fantasy ’’ 
MNNESOTA. Second only to the Bay State 
in its staunch liberalism. Minnesota has 
a Democratic candidate fur the Senate no 
less conservative than King. Businessman 
Robert Short defeated liberal Congress¬ 
man Donald Fraser in the primary, part¬ 


ly by calling for a whopping SI00 billion 
cut ii.e. 20%) in the federal budget. Short's 
Independent-Republican opponent, Da¬ 
vid Durenberger. claims that such a slash 
would be a “disaster for the needy. We 
cannot afford either on humanitanan or 
economic terms such an unrealistic Short 
cut. ’ “Vice President Walter Mondale and 
state labor leaders then persuaded Short 
to say that his SI00 billion budget cut was 
a goal, not an immediate prospect. 
FLOnOA. Taxes are relatively light in this 
state, but the economic issues are as heavy 
as elsewhere. The question is which gu¬ 
bernatorial candidate can move further 
to the right. Millionaire Drugstore Own¬ 
er Jack Eckerd promises to put as much 
money into the race as “it takes to win.” 
He is urging a stale constitutional limit 
on taxes and spending. "The state gov¬ 
ernment is the biggest business in Flor¬ 
ida,” he tells crowds. “And that’s where 
my record has been. I’m going to use a 
lot of businesspeople to help solve some 
of our problems.” His Democratic oppo¬ 
nent, State Senator Robert Graham, 
wants to put a two-year freeze on all 
property taxes and establish a tax-reform 
commission. He claims to know the 
value of a buck, since he worked at 100 dif¬ 
ferent jobs—from plumber to stable hand 
to cigar maker—during the primary 
campaign. 

NEW JERSEY. The governorship is not at 
stake, but taxes provide the key issue in 
a zestful senatorial race. Conservative Re¬ 
publican Jeff Bell scored an upset prima¬ 
ry victory over incumbent Senator Cljf- 


^Sjsford Case by calling for a steep 
federal income tax cut along with siz- 
able reductions in federal spending. 
Waving a dollar bill in front of au- 
1^?° diences. Bell demands a return to a 
^'"Sound currency. Not to be outdone, 
tft.'. Democratic Candidate Bill Bradley 
rt-H advocates a $25 billion federal in- 
p: -. come tax cut that will largely ben- 
S '• \ efit people who earn less than $40,000 
! ” a year. At the same time, he reminds 
voters that the Federal Government 
has the responsibility to provide for 
basic human needs, such as health, 
education and employment. He also 
makes frequent reference to the time 
he was a star on the New York 
Knicks basketball team “You know, 
I spent a lot of years running around 
in short pants in draf^ arenas. And 
I think we shared moments of tri¬ 
umph, moments of sadness, moments 
of intense pressure.” 

COMKCTiCUT. In a tight race for 
Governor, Democratic Incumbent 
Ella Grasso has discovered that a 
chief problem is* her own rather 
earthy personality. An old-school 
politician who gives as well as she 
gets, Grasso called her primary op¬ 
ponent an s o b., among other things. 
Her Republican adversary, Con- 

_gressman Ronald Sarasin, faults her 

s. for substantially increasing the slate 
budget. But Grasso has produced a 
surplus for three successive years, and she 
has proposed sales and business tax cuts 
for the 1979 budget. Sarasin is leading a 
petition drive for a state-constitution ban 
on an income tax and a limit on spend¬ 
ing. He says of the 50,000 people who have 
signed to date. “1 see them as supporting 
the concept. I hope they support me.” 
PEfMSYLVAUBA. Democrat Pete Flaherty 
is considered ahead in the Governor’s 
race, partly because he was a penny 
pincher even before Proposition 13. As 
mayor of Pittsburgh, he trimmed the city 
payroll by about 25% and reduced real es¬ 
tate taxes. Even so, neither Flaherty nor 
his G.O.P. opponent. Richard Thorn¬ 
burgh, is calling for a stale tax cut, since 
Pennsylvania is running a small deficit. 
Instead, both are proposing constitutional 
amendments to limit state spending. As 
U.S. Attorney for Western Pennsylvania. 
Thornburgh sent some 200 gangsters and 
corrupt public officials to prison. But 
one of these. Numbers Racketeer An¬ 
thony Grosso, is getting revenge. He is 
ostentatiously supporting Thornburgh 
and distributing literature calling Fla¬ 
herty a “nitwit.” Complains Thornburgh: 
“Sabotage” 

NEW YORK. The Empire State has the 
highest taxes in the nation, and both sides 
favor cuts. But there are personal differ¬ 
ences. When a Democratic state senator 
asked if he could m^e an appointment 
with Governor Hugh Carey, he was in¬ 
formed that the Governor did not like to 
meet people. That attitude seems to typ¬ 
ify the current campaign. Carey it mark-. 
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edly ill at ease making small talk with 
the folks, though he excels at defending 
his record in office. If he wins re-elec¬ 
tion. much of the credit will go to Media 
Consultant David Garth, who has man¬ 
aged to convey a livelier image of the Gov¬ 
ernor. The Republican candidate, silver- 
haired Perry Duryea, is a millionaire Long 
Island lobsterman who has spent 18 years 
in the state assembly. He is attacking Car¬ 
ey for vetoing a bill to restore capital pun¬ 
ishment. an issue that predominates in 
crime-plagued New York City. By mount¬ 
ing a phone operation that reaches some 
400,000 city voters, mostly in Queens and 
The Bronx, Duryea hopes to reduce the 
usual huge Democratic majority and thus 
win the election. 

TEXAS. Again a personality clash between 
two conservative candidates. “I think the 
race is getting to be more fun all the time," 
.<iays William Clements, the multi¬ 
millionaire oil-dnlling contractor 
who is running for Governor. Clem¬ 
ents’ idea of fun is to skewer his 
Democratic opponent, Texas At¬ 
torney General John Hill, whom he 
derides as a “claims lawyer and a 
career politician." When Hill ac¬ 
cused Clements of resorting to 
"Nixon-style Watergate tricks,” the 
Republican replied: “Hill seems a 
little sensitive to me." The main 
campaign issue is how to spend the 
state's $3 billion surplus; no matter 
which candidate wins, the taxpay¬ 
ers are sure to get some relief 

The Republicans are bewil¬ 
dered and outraged by the way j.te 
Democrats have appropriated the 
traditional G.O P issue of fiscal 
prudence "There’s a law against 
shoplifting,” says Michigan Con¬ 
gressman Elford Cederberg. “We 
ought to have a law against issue- 
lifting.” Adds Mike Thompson, 
head of the Florida Conservative 
Union; “Republicans must be sharp 
enough to point out that the Dem¬ 
ocrats are stealing our issue. If we 
let them get away with it, we have no 
one to blame but ourselves. The theft of 
an issue becomes an issue." 

Or does it? Most Americans do not 
seem to care who lowers their taxes and 
reduces spending as long as somebody 
does it. Beyond that, the Republican Par¬ 
ty is still perceived as the organ of big busi¬ 
ness that is most at home in a country- 
club setting. Surveys show that a majority 
of the public believes the Democrats, who 
ran up the spending in the first place, are 
best equipp^ to bring it down again. In 
good times and bad, they are expected to 
look after the common man. 

In an effort to change the G.O.P, im¬ 
age and arouse voter excitement, many 
Republicans have been trying a different 
tactic this campaign. They have been 
championing the Kemp-Roth bill, which 
calls for a 33% federal income tax cut 
over a three-year period. The meMure is 
baaed on the theory of EconomiHt Arthur 


Laffer, who argues that a tax reduction 
would stimulate business activity, which 
in turn would generate new tax revenues 
to make up for the lower tax rates. Re¬ 
publicans have thus been able to urge tax 
cuts without having to say what programs 
should be cut—implying that there is a de¬ 
lectably free lunch after all. But it has 
not been an easy message to sell to an elec¬ 
torate skeptical of political promises. For 
many conservatives, it is too extreme a de¬ 
parture from traditional doctrine. 

Trying to drum up support for Kemp- 
Roth, a group of Republican leaders, in¬ 
cluding New York Congressman Jack 
Kemp, toured the country for three days 
last month in what they called a “tax 
blitz ” At the cost of $ 150,000 for the trip, 
the Republicans figured they got $2.5 mil¬ 
lion in free publicity. But their live au¬ 
diences were hardly worth the effort. In 


Detroit, only a small fraction of the 1,000 
people invited to a breakfast bothered to 
turn up. The group drew a mere 30 spec¬ 
tators at a gathering in a backyard in 
Brooklyn. G.O.P National Chairman 
Bill Brock told the Brooklynites: “The av¬ 
erage New Yorker pays $800 more in fed¬ 
eral income tax today than four years ago. 
1 think that’s insane." His audience 
agreed, but still seemed a bit baffled by 
the Kemp-Roth 33% solution. As Ann 
Hickey told the Republicans at a subse¬ 
quent stop in Upper Darby. Pa.: “I just 
don’t see how you can cut taxes without 
cutting services, and I want to know what 
services are going to be cut.” The still un¬ 
tested Kemp-Roth theory may prove to 
be reasonably correct, but G.O.P. Con¬ 
gressman John Anderson of Illinois sar¬ 
donically admits: “The average voter does 
not understand how the Laffer curve 
works, and neither do I.” 

O^red such a boat of plans and pro¬ 


posals, a certain number of voters will re¬ 
spond by not responding. “People are 
going to vote with their feet by not going 
to the polls, ” asserts Caddell, who antic¬ 
ipates an alltime low turnout Others will 
focus all their attention on a single issue. 
Former President Gerald Ford, for one. 
worries that single-issue interest groups 
—for and against abortion or gun-control 
or environmental regulations, etc.—will 
increasingly determine election outcomes. 
He told Time Chicago Bureau Chief Ben¬ 
jamin Cate that such groups pose "danger¬ 
ous ramifications for the two-party sys¬ 
tem ” Business associations, he feels, are 
also becoming too narrowly focused on 
single issues. The proliferating political 
action committees, financed by private 
corporations, unions or associations, are 
solely concerned with the passage of par¬ 
ticular legislation, not with broader party 
and national problems. “Our pro¬ 
fessional managers," said Ford, 
“have become political neuters ” 
How long will the conservative 
climate last, and how far will it go? 
Few political experts will hazard a 
guess They are all loo aware of the 
dizzying changes in U.S. politics. 
Only a decade ago, many prophets 
were foreseeing an era of acceler¬ 
ating radicalism; that did not occur. 
Perhaps there is no more consistent 
conservative in Congress than Tex¬ 
as Republican Senator John Tower, 
a laconic politician who uses a pithy 
campaign slogan, HE STANDS FOR 
TEXA.S. and that, son, speaks for it¬ 
self On a campaign flight between 
Texarkana and San Antonio, Tow¬ 
er expressed a sense of vindication 
at the turn of events; “What is hap¬ 
pening is what we said would hap¬ 
pen all along. Eventually, Govern¬ 
ment would get so big that it would 
become oppressive ’’ 

How much Americans will be 
willing to cut back Government re¬ 
mains to be seen. For the moment, 
of course, the liberals are on the de¬ 
fensive. Their candidates have taken to 
wearing camouflage, and many of their 
traditional policies have been a^ndoned. 
Paradoxically, Ted Kennedy is a favontc 
in the presidential polls even though he re¬ 
mains pretty much of a traditional lib¬ 
eral. But his popularity probably has more 
to do with his personal magnetism and 
his family name than with his policies per 
se If party lines are blurred and issues 
confus^, however, that does not mean 
that leadership is out of style. On the con¬ 
trary. at such a time a candidate’s per¬ 
sonal qualities become more crucial. “Re¬ 
spect for personal integrity is at an alltime 
high." says Caddell. Wayne Youngquist, 
a sociologist at Marquette University, 
makes a similar point. “People want lead¬ 
ers with vision rather than programs." 
Even if conservatism is overtaking liber¬ 
alism and individualism is prized over col¬ 
lective action, vision is always in demand 
and often rewarded at the pol Is. ■ 
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Wishi ng for More for Less^ 

Lower taxes, yes, but voters want more services too 


T here is no doubt about Americans' | 
desire for lax cuts, but there is | 
considerable .mceitainiy about what ! H 
changes such cuts would bring, tiov- 
emment olhcials warn loudly that tax ^ 

slashing would mean reductions in po- 

lice protection and public schcxiling. ', •' 

closed libraries and polholed streets 
But most Americans apparently don’t | 

believe them They think high taxes | rw 

are a result not of the public demand ; y| 

for services but mainly of the relent- I 

less growth of the bureaucracy. Many | iiAtiA'rrc'ruc- 
believe taxes can easily be cut as much WHAI lb THE MAIN 
as iy/i’. How'? They think the most ob- THE INCREASE II 

vious place to start the cuts is to elim- 
inate government waste. Far from being 
ready to accept a serious reduction in INFLATION 
government services, they think still pprypi p Acii/wnRp’pwr 
more should be spent in such major 

areas as health and education 1 .. 

These are among the mam find- | WHICH PARTY IS MO 
ings of a national telephone survey of | FIGHT HARD TO C 
1,034 registered voters taken foi TiMt -- - - - 


Yankelovich. Skelly and White over a 
four-day peruxi ending (Xl 8 The poll 



WHAT IS THE MAIN REASON FOR 
THE INCREASE IN TAXES? 


INFLATION 41J 

PEOPLE ASK MORE FROM GOVT. 10! 

WHICH PARTY IS MOST LIKELY TO 
FIGHT HARD TO CUT TAXES? 


DEMOCRA'l'S 



23% 

REPUBLICANS 



24% 

NO DIFFERENCE 



52% 


sense of national anxiety. When asked “ 
a general question—"How do you feel IS I' 
that things are going in the country W 
these days?”—-SO'^f were willing to an¬ 
swer with a mild "fairly well” (only YES 
5% thought things were going ‘very 
well"). Fully 76% felt the future would 
eventually bring prosperity, and 40‘r the 
thought that their own standard of liv- mo 
ing would get better during the next one 
year or two Republicans and Westerners ly c 
tended to be the most pessimistic. Car- riec 
ter supporters and those under 35 tend- tho 
ed to the most optimistic pro 

But the American voters do feel con- rise 
cern. The 55% figure of those who think tior 
things are going “very well” or "fairly maj 
well" is down from a 6B%. optimism rate witl 
when Carter took office. And when ques- stre 
tioned about their worries, they said that dur 


IS IT POSSIBLE TO CUT TAXES A LOT 
WITHOUT REDUCING SERVICES? 


the state of the economy was by far the 
most troublesome .Some 62'P cited it as 
one of the national issues “that particular¬ 
ly concern you " Only 8% appeared wor¬ 
ried about crime in the streets and 291 
thought relations with the Soviets were a 
problem C'oncern about the economy has 
risen sharply during Carter s Administra¬ 
tion. Only 429'f cited the economy as a 
major worry in March 1977, as compared 
with 62% today. Worry alxiut crime in the 
streets, by contrast, has dropped in half 
during that same period. 


A Burning Question 

S hould Jerry Brown get married? The A 
Califcnmia Governor’s Republican q 


9Calif(Hmia Governor’s Republican 
opponent, Evetle Younger, has slight¬ 
ed that even the shrewdest politician 
would be educated and improved by the 
experiences of domesticity. Brown'sown 
fiEither, ex-Govemor Pat Brown, chimed 
in that he would be pleased if his bach¬ 
elor son would marry Singer Linda Ron- 
stodt, with whom Jerry has been keep¬ 
ing company. 

To settle this sizzling issue, the Los 


Angeles Times polled its readers on the 
question. “If Jerry Brown were to mar¬ 
ry Linda Ronstadt, would that make you 
think more highly of him, less highly, 
or would that make any difSTetence one 
way or the other?” 

The answers to this cburch-and- 
state debate; 

More highly; 6%. 

Less higi^: 4%. 

Unsure; 2%. 

No difference; 88%. 




Americans’ economic worries cover 
a wide range of problems, but taxes are 
clearly among the most notable. When 
asked what troubled them a lot per¬ 
sonally, 65% cited the didiculty in meet¬ 
ing high tax payments, whereas only 
45% attached similar importance to the 
difficulty of paying rent or keeping up 
a house, and only 29% said they wor¬ 
ried a lot about losing their jobs be¬ 
cause of the state of the economy. 

T he voters feel that Jimmy Carter 
has not dealt well with these wor¬ 
ries. Although by all indications Car¬ 
ter's standing in the public’s mind has 
improved, that judgment is based large¬ 
ly on personal impressions (50% gave 
him high marks for leadership) and on 
his handling of foreign affairs. Indeed, 
the number of voters who expressed 
considerable confidence In the Pres¬ 
ident's foreign policy soared from a 
mere 13%' last August to 31 % in October 
—the result, of course, of his triumph 
at Camp David But when it came to 
Carter’s management of the economy, 
the number of those expressing con¬ 
siderable confidence sagged steadily 
from 33% in March 1977 to a feeble 
14% now. Perhaps more seriously, many 
voters have very little confidence in 
Carter's ability to do better m the fu¬ 
ture. Only 11 % thought inflation would 
be curtailed Some 43% actually be¬ 
lieved it would get worse (those figures 
were almost exactly reversed last year, 
when 35% thought the situation might 
improve and only 19% didn’t) 

Experts have generally attributed the 
steady rise in taxes over the years to the 
increasing public demand for more po¬ 
lice protection, health, education and 
other services, but ordinary citizens now¬ 
adays simply no longer share that view 
When asked the cause of higher taxes, 
43%' attributed them to government 
waste. Another 41% blamed them on 
“inflation putting you in a higher tax 
bracket," Only 10% thought the reason 
was "people asking more from the 
government." 

The greatest villain in the voters’ 
minds is the federal income tax; 48% 
cited It as the levy they most want re¬ 
duced. 33% named property taxes, and 
despite the recent uproar about the in¬ 
crease in Skxial Security taxes, only 8% 
now say these are the taxes they most 
want lowered. The percentages show no 
great variation for party affiliation or 
economic status, for Democrats and Re¬ 
publicans, or for homeowners and rent¬ 
ers. When it comes to cutting federal 
income taxes, the voters would cut deep¬ 
ly. Asked about the Kemp-Roth bill to 
lower the tax rate by 33%, some 40% 
decided that this would be “too high,” 
but another 48% thought it would be 
"about right.” Carteif’s admonition that 
a Kemp-Roth cut would be wildly in¬ 
flationary seems to have had little 
influepop: 36% said a tax slaslt tyoitld 
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have no effect on inflation, and a 
surprising 28% said it would lessen 
inflation. 

The desire for tax cuts is ovcr- 
I whelming, and 69% believe it would 
i be ‘possible to cut taxes a lot without 
i reducing services. ” Although this sen- 
! timent is strongest among upper-income 
I whiles, a solid majority of blacks and 
' the p(x>r take a simUar view. 

But when the questioning centers 
' more narrowly on local taxes, where 
there is a more immediate and visible 
: relationship between levies paid and 
I benefits received, the voters become 
; somewhat more cautious. Asked point- 
: blank whether they would choose keep¬ 
ing the present local tax rate and im¬ 
proving services or cutting both taxes 
and services, 51% wanted more services 
; Among political groups, only registered 
Republicans wanted, by a majority of 
50% to 46%, tax cuts, even if that brought 
a reduction in services. 

A sked which specific services should 
be expanded or reduced, voters tend¬ 
ed to feel government should spend more 
in most areas. Twice as many (45% to 
22Vr) favored increased rather than de¬ 
creased spending on education, three 
limes as many (51%; to 17%) favored 
more rather than less spending on health 
care, more than six limes as many (59% 
to 9*^:^) favored increased rather than 
decreased sjiending on fighting crime. A 
slim margin favored increased spending 
on defense and iransportalion The only 
areas where a large majority of voters 
advocated cuts were in welfare nd for¬ 
eign aid. Just over 50% said that wel¬ 
fare' spending was too high, whereas only 
25% said It was too low Although the 
U.S now spends a smaller percentage 
of its G N.P. on foreign aid than almost 
any other indu$lriali/ed country, a sig¬ 
nificant 72% still considered that it was 
too much, and only 4% said it was tort | 
little i 

Republicans, who have traditionally 
called for tax cuts, have failed to cap- I 
italize on the new sentiment When 
asked which parly would fight harder 
to cut taxes, 24% said the Republicans 
and 23%' said the Democrats, with the 
remainder being unsure or seeing no 
diflference. Similarly, 29% of those 
polled said the Democrats would run 
the government more efficiently, where¬ 
as only 22% said the Republicans would. 
Democrats were seen by a 30%-io-24%> 
margin as more likely to “keep the econ- ! 
omy prosperous." Voters did not ex¬ 
press overwhelming confidence in ei¬ 
ther party to handle the tax issue, but 
those who did have a preference tend¬ 
ed to cite their own party as being 
best on taxes. The Democratic edge 
stems from its larger share of the reg¬ 
istered voters. 

Nor is the antitax sentiment a pure¬ 
ly conservative trend. If voters had a i 
choice between two candidates who ex- t 
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PEOPLE WHO HAVE A LOT OF 


IN CARTER'S HANDLING OF: 

M.'tR’?" NOV.77 .AUtl’TK < 

ECONOMY 33% 18% 12% 
[FOREIGN o/iitz icar loar 


NOV.’77 

.AUC ’7K 

(X’T (Hi 

18% ’ 

'l2% ' 

14%' 

16% 

13% 

31% 

: views 

on taxes. 
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pressed the same views on taxes, but 
one was generally jicrceived as a mod¬ 
erate and the other as a conservative, 
voters surveyed would lend to choose 
the moderate by a 47%-to-43% margin. 
But people do not intend to vote solely 
on the tax issue, only a third of those sur¬ 
veyed said they would switch away from 
an otherwise preferred candidate if he 
took a stand against a tax cot. less than 
the percentage of voters who said they 
would abandon a preferred candidate if 
he came out in favor of federally funded 
abortions 

The volatility of public opinion is ap¬ 
parent in the laige shifts in the people's 
overall impression of Carter Shortly af¬ 
ter he tewk office. 48‘’{ said their opin¬ 
ion of Carter had improved, compaied 
with 6% who said it had worsened. At 
one of his low points, last June, only 
IK'r said their opinion of him had im- 
I proved since he Iwk office, while 37% 
j said they thought less of him. Now 21% 

I feel better about him and only 26% feel 
j worse 

When voters were asked to grade 17 
areas of Cartel’s performance on a kind 



HOW DO YOU FEEL ABOUT 

GOVERNMENT 

SPENDING 



TOD MUCH 
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FOREIGN AID 

72% 

4% 

WELFARE 

51% 

25% 

DEFENSE 

27% 

31% 

EDUCATION 

22% 

45% 

HEALTHCARE 

17% 

51% 

CRIME 

9% 

59% 


of report card, he won his highest mark. 
90%, in the area of “advancing the cause 
of peace in the world.” This was an in¬ 
crease of 21% since a similar poll was 
taken last June. 

Carter also rated a 72%; for “provid¬ 
ing moral leadership." an improvement 
f from the 66% of last June but still down 
< a lot from the glowing 91%' that he 
scored near the beginning of his Adinin- 
i istration, in March 1977. Carter's report 
I card dropped somewhat in the general 
1 area of domestic social policy. Only 54% 

I rated him favorably on aid to cities, 53% 

; on coming to grips with the energy prob- 
! lern. and 52%; on “keeping our defenses 
I strong ” Unquestionably, he fared worst 
on all economic issues-—49%' on providing 
jobs, 41% on cutting back government bu¬ 
reaucracy and 24'"; on curbing inflation. 

Primarily on the basis of his gains 
III the field of foreign policy, and the gen- 
eial sense of moral leadership that came 
from his summit triumph. Carter has 
been able to turn around the results of 
hyixithelical contests between himself 
and Gerald Ford, In trial heats polled 
in June and August. Ford came out ahead 
by eight percentage points. Today Car¬ 
ter would win 46‘ i to 35% over his for¬ 
mer opponent and carry all sections of 
the country. Carter would likewise beat 
Reagan, as he would have earlier this 
year, but perhaps because of his whirl¬ 
wind tour on behalf of Republicans, 
Reagan is closing the gap Those voters 
who call the tax-cut issue critical in 
their choice of candidates are less 
likely to support Carter over either 
Republican. 

W ithin his own parly. Carter still 
would not capture the presidential 
nomination if he were seriously chal¬ 
lenged by Senator F.dward Kennedy. Ac¬ 
cording to Democrats and independents 
polled. Carter trails Kennedy 37% to 
47% This IS a much smaller margin 
than the 24-point difference shown in 
polls this summer, -but it is .still im¬ 
pressive 

If the election were held today, the 
Democrats would easily keep control of 
Congress. 37% say that they plan to vote 
DemiKraiic and 21%' Republican Dem¬ 
ocrats lead in all regions of the country, 
especially the South About as many Re¬ 
publicans as Dcni(x;rats (6%) now plan 
to cross party lines, and there is a great¬ 
er percentage of undecided Republican 
voters than r)enK)crals In fact, only 
55% of registered Republicans arc now 
prepared to say they will vote with their 
party. 

But with less than a month left, a 
whopping 40% of the voters surveyed, 
including 62*^^^ of the independents, say 
they are still undecided Perhaps the un¬ 
certainty stems from the voters’ skep¬ 
ticism about the current gale of antitax 
rhetoric, two-ihirds think ihe candi¬ 
dates’ tax-slashing promises are just 
"a lot of talk . ” ■ 
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Cuttin g Through a Thjcket 

Tension, zigzags anti a battle over energy 

A s Congress pushed toward final ad- 5^r*°**'*Ny 
journment Iasi week. Senators and 

Represenlaf ves had to fight their way _ 

through a bew Idenng array of measures 'y 

“I’ve voted enough today.” snapjied Dem- i 1 li 4 

ocrat Barbara Jordan of Texas as she hob- 
bled off the House fliwr on a cane at 11 
o’clock one night Admitted Senate Ma- B 
jority Leader Robert Byrd one evening 
“I'm so tired that 1 can’t remember 
whether this motion is debatable." wSyJ 

Roll-call bu/y.ers sounded repeatedly ^ 

in both chambers. Aides gathered in cor- 
ridors and hallways for hurried confer- ^V? 
ences with their bosses. Pages scurried 
about, notifying Senators and Represen- 
tatives of phone calls from (xjwerful lob- 
byists. White House aides and even the 
President. Peritxlically. L)emtx.'ratic or 
Republican leaders rushed frantically 
onto the House and Senate floors to keep 
wavering supporters in line on key votes. 

Members voted on legislation touch- 

ing on subjects varying from Nobel prize- __ 

winners to evidence in rape cases, from Trophy R 

drug addicts to Girl Scouts. Often, per¬ 
plexed Senators and Representatives was on taxes, no issue 
hardly knew what they were voting on. fought over than the 
Said Connecticut Democrat Abraham House. Speaker Tip O 
Ribicoflf. a 16-year veteran of the Senate, expected trouble with 
“1 don’t recall an end of session worse Committee. He wantei 
than this one ” Added New York Repub- gy legislation, which cc 
lican Senator Jacob Javits: “1 don’t know rale bills, voted on as 
about anyone else, but I’m chaotic ’’ This way. he reasonct 

Although the major battle in Congress would be less vulne 
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was on taxes, no issue was more intensely 
fought over than the energy bill In the 
House. Speaker Tip O’Neill ran into un¬ 
expected trouble with the House Rules 
Committee. He wanted to have the ener¬ 
gy legislation, which comprised five sepa¬ 
rate bills, voted on as a single package. 
This way. he reasoned. House members 
would be less vulnerable to pressure 


against gas deregulation from a formida¬ 
ble array of lobbyists, ranging from repre¬ 
sentatives of large corporations to Envi¬ 
ronmentalist James Plug. Said a G.O.P. 
leader; "If we can split off natural gas, we 
have a shot at killing it.” 

O’Neill’s strategy had to be approved 
first by the Rules Committee. AAer a 
night of debate and lobbying by both 
sides, the committee was deadlocked, 8 to 
8. O’Neill and Administration strategists 
then focused their efforts on California 
Democrat BF, Sisk, who had voted 
against the merged bill. Despite a 15-min. 
call from Jimmy Carter, Sisk refused to 
change his vote. Thereupon, O’Neill and 
M^onty Leader James Wright of Texas 
moved in They played on Sisk’s reluc¬ 
tance to be seen as the man who killed the 
energy bill and promised to fix problems 
of water reclamation and suj>ply in his dis¬ 
trict. When the vote was taken again on 
Friday, it was 9 to 5 in favor of a single bill, 
with Sisk voting in the majority and two 
other Representatives in effect abstaining. 
A few hours later, the House went along 
with the committee by the narrowest of 
margins, 207 to 206. In the Senate, Dem¬ 
ocrat James Abourezk of South Dakota, a 
diehard opponent of natural gas deregula¬ 
tion, mounted a one-man filibuster that 
delayed the final vote for three days. Even 
after a 71-io-13 cloture vote. Abourezk, 
who is retiring from the Senate this year, 
obstinately continued his filibuster, caus¬ 
ing Majority Leader Byrd to slump red¬ 
faced with anger in his chair 

There were other important confron¬ 
tations on Capitol Hilt last week, and they 
were no less dramatic Among them: 
► At the end of the week, the Humphrey- 


Carter vs. Congress 

U p to last week’s final inning, Jimmy Carter had a better 
record against Congress tlm people had expected of 
him at the beginning of the year. He had several solid hits. 

' a few home runs and not all that many strikeouts. How the 
batting went on some of the major issues; 

CMI Setviee Refomi. To improve the performance of the 
lumbering federal bureaucracy, with its 2.8 million employ¬ 
ees. Carter asked for salary incentives and streamlined hir¬ 
ing and firing procedures. Ctmgress gave him substantially 
what he wanted, reftjsing only to abolish preference in hir¬ 
ing given to veterans. 

Equal RIgliU A nw wid ment . Carter supported extending the 
deadline for ratifying the ERA by 39 months and opposed al¬ 
lowing states to rescind previous votes to ratify the amend¬ 
ment. After intense lobbying by women on both sides of the 
issue. Congress agreed. 

Budget Carter asked for a $500.2 billion budget in fiscal 
1979 and, to help stay within that total, vetoed a conipes- 
sional proposal for a $2 billion nuclear carrier and a $1.8 bil- 
licm public works appropriation. Congress was unable to 
override the vetoes. In the end. the budget was set at 
$487.5 billion. 

Panama CanaL The Administration negmiated two trea¬ 
ties that will give sovereignty over the canal and Canal 


Zone to Pananu by the year 2000. After intmse natiem- 
wide debate, the Senate narrowly approved the treaties. 

IMMdie Cast Amts. Carter wanted to sdl modem fighter air- 
oraft to Egypt, Saudi Arabia and Isnri, arguing that the 
package deal would enhance Egypt’s chances of n^otiat- 
ing with Israel and would minimins Saudi ol:^tions to such 
a move. Despite strong oj^xisition, particularly firom the 
powerflil bracii lobby, the Senate voted to approve the 
arrangement. 

Turkish Anns CadMrgw To bdtier NATO, the Administra- 
turn wanted an end to the arms embargo imposed by Cm- 
gress on Turkey because iff its invasion of Cyprus in 1974. 
Over the objections of the small but strong lobby, Cop- 

gressagreed. 

Liter Law Refoma; The Administratioa sttf^iotted the 
union-backed bill to tighten rules ooveiing unfeir labm pigc> 
does by management and to speed up legal pfoccadings w^to 
complaints are brought against empi^ers before Sw Man 
tionai Labor Relations Bmrd. The House passe d the bUt 
but conservatives managed to foil it with a fifibttster in Uie 
Senate. 

Departeeat ef Eteeatiesb Putfifong a campa^ phXBiiL 
Carter pr<9osed a Cabinet-level Departmertt oFEduci^,^ 
arguing that schools wotfid thm gk ma* atteatimi than 
they do fhna the lu^ bureaucracy of the Xfopartntirtt df 
Health, Education arid Wdfere. Oppoaed tv befot Hberab 
and conservatives; the billthed In cor^tteei . " 










Hug lobbying Roprosontativo Dodd 

The pressure was loo much for some 


I Hawkins employment bill seemed to be 
foundering because of an impasse between 
conservative Republicans and liberal 
Democrats Stripped long ago of its provi¬ 
sion requiring the Government to be an 
employer of last resort for the hard-core 
unemployed, the bill was mostly symbol¬ 
ic. The Democrats wanted it to set a goal 
of reducing unemployment to 4% by 
1983. while the Republicans wauled to in¬ 
clude another goal, an inflation rate of 
that year and 0% five years later. The 
■ Democrats considered the limits on infla¬ 
tion rales to be incompatible with achiev¬ 
ing a low jobless rate 

► A House-Senate conference committee 
had agreed to permit Government-paid 
abortions under Medicaid in cases of in¬ 
cest and rape when reported immediately, 
or when two physicians decided that a 
woman would suffer severe or lasting 
physical damage from her pregnancy. 
Then the House zigzagged. At first, mem¬ 
bers voted against the bill, holding out for 
more restrictive language that would have 
limited abortions to situations endanger¬ 
ing a woman's life. Two days later, the 
House reconsidered and reluctantly ac¬ 
cepted the conference committee bill. 

► When the $7.3 billion foreign aid bill 
came up in the House, opponents sudden¬ 
ly rounded up enough votes to send the 
measure back to a House-Senate confer¬ 
ence committee, which would have effec¬ 
tively killed it. One explanation for the 

j mood a^inst the bill; several Latin Amer- 
ican projects in it were similar to U.S. pro¬ 
jects in the $10.1 billion public works bill 
that Carter had vetoed as too expensive. 
But O’Neill got wind of the move to re¬ 
commit the bill, rushed from his office 
onto the floor and leaned heavily on sev- 
iKal Democrats to change their votes. Said 


IMtect Stirties 


Democratic Whip John Brademas of In¬ 
diana: “It was very close. If money for Is¬ 
rael wasn’t included in that bill, it would 
have been lost.” 

In the midst of the hurly-burly of the 
final session, the House still found time for 
some stem measures against its own 
members. It formally reprimanded three 
California Democrats, former Whip John 
J. McFall, Edward R. Roybal and Charles 
F. Wilson, for not reporting cash contribu¬ 
tions from Korean Influence Buyer Tong- 
sun Park. McFall had received $3,000 
from Park. Roybal and Wilson $1,000 
each. But the probe of Park by the House 
Ethics Committee did not satisfy every¬ 
one Complained Republican Millicent 
Fenwick of New Jersey: “Our legislative 
system wrestled with Koreagate and has 
been found wanting I believe the Amer¬ 
ican people dese've better." ■ 

Too Few Mej^_ 

Some Marine recruiters will 
sign up almost anyone 

T iif marines are looking for a 

FEW GOOD MEN. So says the recruit¬ 
ing motto for America’s elite fighting 
force But since the draft was abolished 
in 1973, the Marines, as well as the other 
branches of the U.S. armed forces, have 
been having considerable difficulty filling 
their ranks As a result, a Senate armed 
services subcommittee was told last week, 
some Marine recruiters sign up criminals, 
illiterates, men who are physically unfit 
—almost anyone who walks through the 
recruiting-office dcxir. 

Former Sergeant Donald Robinette 
described how recruiters in northern Ohio 
falsified high school diplomas and police 
records to meet the demands for recruits 
from his commander. Major Klaus 
Schreiber, who considers himself to be 
“the best recruiting officer in the Marine 
Corps ■■ Said Robinette. “The pressure 
never stopped We were doing everything 
to get the bodies and they still wanted 
more.” 

At one point, Schreiber threatened to 
break a recruiter's arm if he failed to meet 
his quota Schreiber told the committee 
that the threat was not serious. Said he; 
“Were in the Marine Corps. That's the 
way we speak We re not graduates of the 
College of the Immaculate Conception.” 
With considerable pride, Schreiber re¬ 
ported that he managed to raise his staffs 
performance from 59% of its quota to 
100% after he took charge in 1977. His re¬ 
ward: headquarters increased his quota by 
13 percentage points. 

To meet such demands, ex-recruiters 
and Marine lawyers from across the coun¬ 
try testified that recruiters have gone to 
such lengths as enlisting a violence-prone 
youth out of a juvenile home and even 
signing up a fictitious candidate. To qual¬ 
ify a youth with a long police record, a re¬ 


cruiter would drop the first letter of the 
candidate’s name so that the police check 
would turn up no trace of his crimes. 
Schreiber told recruiters to ask Marine 
hopefuls leading questions tike, "Y'ou ha¬ 
ven’t smoked maryuana, have you?” An¬ 
swers, of course, were negative. Some re¬ 
cruiters coach candidates In advance to 
ensure that they pass aptitude tests, or 
use bright stand-ins for those who seem 
sure to fail. Robinette said that one nng- 
er in northern Ohio had taken the test 
for 15 candidates and was so proficient 
that he could deliver any score needed. 

Once enlisted, these unfit Marines 
constitute a new class of military untouch¬ 
ables. The U S. Court of Military Appeals 
has ruled that a fraudulently recruited ser¬ 
viceman cannot be court-martialed. Thus 
the Marmes had to drop a case against an 
enlisted man who was charged with steal¬ 
ing TNT from his unit at the Marine Corps 
Air Station in Kaneohe. Hawaii, because 
his recruiter had forged his high school di¬ 
ploma and concealed his juvenile crime 
record to qualify him for service. 

According to the Pentagon, nearly 
11 % of the 74,888 people who joined the 
Marines in the past two years have been 
discharged for reasons, ranging from 
medical disabilities to drug abuse, that 
should have disqualified them at the time 
of their enlistment. Congress could solve 
the problem by bringing back the draft, 
but this would be highly unpopular and is 
unlikely. ! 

Making matters worse, unsympathet¬ 
ic officials often refuse to turn over lists 
of high school seniors to recruiters, and 
parents frequently become incensed and 
abusive when recruiters phone to talk to 
prospective enlistees. So the pressure on 
recruiters to fill this year’s Marine Corps 
quota of 39.300 enlistments will remain 
intense. Says Schreiber: “My quota for ev¬ 
ery recruiter was as many as he could pos-. 
sibly enlist.” On the double! ■ 
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"Maybe n<' re a hii late for the SSOO-a-niaht laches, but I clou't want to mis.s out on the 


Corvette sports cats 

Saga o f a Decadent Defector 

A Soviet playboy embarrasses the CIA 


V acation in the Carihbetin. A high- : 

priced girlfriend. A luxury Washing- ! 
ton apartment Onetime senior Soviet i 
Diplomat and U N Under Secretary- | 
General Arkadi Shevchenko, 48 has | 
hardly maintained a classless siviety's i 
life-style since he defected to the U S last 
spring. After being debriefed by ihc fiA. 
he has not only enjoyed freedom of move¬ 
ment. but also savored the fruits of cap¬ 
italism Using at least four aliases and al¬ 
ways trailed in public by a CIA or 1 hi 
bodyguard, the Ukrainian has been fre¬ 
quenting Washington s bars and discos 
and relaxing at resorts in the Caribbean 
and Pennsylvania's Pixono Mountains 
For companionship (his wife 1 cngina 
died in Moscow of an overdose of pills 
after his defection). Shevchenko has been 
leasing the close attentions of an expen¬ 
sive-woman who was located through an 
escort service listed in the Washington 
Yellow Pages 

Last week the cover was suddenly 
blown olT Shevchenko's pot-of-gold exis¬ 
tence. Judy Chavez, 22, told NBC-TV that 
the Ukrainian was paying her $5,000 a 
month for her favors, had given her $14,- 
000 for a Corvette sports car and taken her 
on a whirlwind vacation in the Virgin Is¬ 
lands In all, claimed the kiss-and-tell bru¬ 
nette, she had received between $35,000 
and $40,000. w hich Shevchenko had been 
given by "a high official in the cia." Lat¬ 
er, at a Manhattan press conference, she 
added that Shevchenko had paid her in se¬ 
quentially numbered $100 bills She plans 
to write a paperback book, lo be published 
this spring, detailing her experiences with 
the defector and the kind of security ar¬ 
rangements the U S, provided him 

At the U N diplomats began telling 
jokes about Chavez's tale, saying it was a 
CIA propaganda ploy to induce more Rus¬ 
sians to defect. Another diplomat quipped 
that perhaps there should be a new bump¬ 
er slicker proclaiming, defectors have 
MORE FUN In Washington, the CIA saw 


less to lie amused about. Director .Stans- 
field Tuinci explained that while Shev¬ 
chenko IS receiving cointxmsation from 
the CIA coinmensuraic with his services 
and value to the U S . " he is getting noth¬ 
ing foi a "female companion’’ Jimmy 
Carter got into the act by observing at i 
his press conference that sums such as 
those reported by Chavez "would be high- I 
ly inflationary—contrary to my lanti-in- 
fiationl policy ' indeed, Shevchenko may j 
have been able to finance his affairs him¬ 
self he received $78,000 in severance 
when he quit his U N post and could have 
saved a substantial amount from his $87.- 
000annual U.N salary. 

Shevchenko's easy exfxisure has cm- 
barrassed the CIA One of its former lop of- 
I hcials complained that the agency han- i 
i died the case "like a bunch of Keystone 
' Kops ' It IS also quite possible that the 
CIA has been relatively lax with Shev¬ 
chenko because he has been far less valu¬ 
able as an intelligence source than had 
been anticipated Although one of the 
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Was she “highly frOtationaty ?" 
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highest-ranking Soviets ever to defect, he 
had little knowledge of the inner work¬ 
ings of current Soviet policies or intelli¬ 
gence operations. His reputation at the 
U N for heavy drinking and a weakness 
for shapely women may have led the 
Kremlin to cut his access lo sensitive in¬ 
formation long ago It IS even possible that 
he decided to defect because he feared 
that he was about to be recalled to Mos¬ 
cow, where he no longer would be able to 
pursue the self-indulgent life to which he 
had become accustomed Chavez's reve¬ 
lations, however, will certainly require 
Shevchenko to abandon some of his 
breezy ways He said last week that he 
was going underground to continue some 
"very serious work " 

Whatever Shevchenko s current value 
to the U S. the ciA must continue pro¬ 
tecting him, if only to keep from discour¬ 
aging other would-be defectors The first 
step is for the CIA once again lo cloak 
him in anonymity Shevchenko thus has 
gone back into hiding to await his new 
identity and ixmder the fact that even in 
the U S you have got to be careful alxrut 
whom you to'st 

■ ■ ■ 

In compaiison with what some Far 
Eastern countries pay defectors. Uncle 
Sam IS a piker Early this month, when a 
lowly antitank gunner. Corporal Kwon 
Chong Hun. 20, defected to Seoul from 
North Korea, he was celebrated as an 
"anli-Communist gladiator" and given 
the equivalent of $20,000 5>coul also pro¬ 
vided him with free housing and his 
choice ofa college scholarship or free farm 
land He received several job offers An as¬ 
sociation of Seoul businessmen whose an¬ 
cestors came from Kwon's home province 
is trying to find him a bride. Observes 
Kwon, understandably "My decision to 
defect has n(>t lx^cn a mistake " 

Inspired by us success with Kwon. the 
South Korean government has issued a 
price list for defectors from the North, 
from $10,300 for a private to $103,000 for 
a general Those who bring military hard¬ 
ware along with them qualify for huge bo¬ 
nuses: Seoul offers $5.7 million for a North 
Korean warship and $1 million for an air¬ 
craft, but only $60 for a carbine. On top 
of the bonuses. Seoul promises lo take care 
of defectors for the rest of their lives. 

Meanwhile. North Korea recently 
awarded $70,000 each to two defecting ci¬ 
vilian employees of the South Korean 
army and gave them a heroes’ welcome. 

China and Taiwan employ the same 
system in competing for defectors. Prices 
in Taiwan for Communist pilots range 
from 6.000 taels of gold (worth about 
$900,000) for a defector flying a late-mod¬ 
el TU-16 bomber lo 500 taels (about $75,- 
000) for a pilot with an obsolete cargo 
aircraft. So far, four pilots have qualified 
for rewards, the latest in July 197'7. Main¬ 
land China offers higher prices—up to 
7,000 taels (about $1,050.0()0) for a Na¬ 
tionalist pilot in a Phantom fighter—but 
so far there have been no takers. ■ ;. 
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The Snake in tiie Mailbox 



Challenging Synanon can be hazardous to health and wealth 


A ttorney Paul Morantz unlocked the 
door of his house in Los Angeles last 
: week and put his left hand into the mail- 
! box “1 felt a sharp pain, and then it felt as 
though my hand was in a vise,” he recalls 
When he pulled his hand back, he brought 
with it a 4J^-ft. diamondback rattlesnake, 
its fangs buried near his left thumb. He 
managetl to shake off the snake and ran 
screaming to a neighbor, who applied a 
tourniquet that saved Morantz from al¬ 
most certain death. Fire department para¬ 
medics chopiied off the snake's head with 
a shovel, and discovered that the rattles 
had been removed so that the snake could 
attack without warning. 

Two days later Lance Kenton, 20, the 
son of Bandleader Stan Kenton, and Jo¬ 
seph Musico. 28, were taken into custody 
by Los Angeles police in connection with 
the rattlesnake attack. Both men are 
members of Synanon. a drug rehabilila- 
tion group based in Badger, Calif 

Three weeks earlier, Lawyer Morantz 
had won a $.100,000 judgment against 
Synanon for a married couple who said 
that the wife was kidnaped and abused by 
memliers of the oiganization f'rom his 
hospital bed, where he was listed for a 
time in guaidcd condition. Morantz said: 

' I've been told that inside Synanon I’m on j 
their enemies list " But Synanon Lawyer 
Dan Garrett insisted that the group had 
had no part in the rattlesnake attack. Said 
he- “Synanon does not and will not con¬ 
done. support or harborany individual en- j 
gaged in such activities." I 

Still, what happened to Paul Morantz j 
IS only the latest in a .senes of curious mis- i 
fortunes that have befallen people who j 
have challenged Synanon in court, in ; 


print or on the air Among the other 
victims' 

► Phillip Ritter, a Berkeley. Calif, ac¬ 
countant, who last year won (but later 
lost) custody of his child from his Syna- 
non-member wife, was jumped by two 
men outside his home on Sept. 21 and se¬ 
verely beaten "It was the usual Synanon 
methiHl of operation," says Jack Hurst, a 
friend and ex-presideni of Synanon who 
quit the group in 1976 "The short hair, the 
baseball bats, the doctored license plates " 
Ritter is currently in hiding 

► Patricia Lynch a producer for NIK', 
filmed a report o.i Synanon activities that 
was aired last June Later, she says, two 
men with close-ciopped hair and carrying 
tape recorders and cameras turned up at 
her Manhattan apartment building, ask¬ 
ing tenants abtrut her habits and the lay¬ 
out of her apartment Since then, she has 
been shadowed by two men with shaved 
heads who told hci they were from the 
Synanon Comn'ittee for Responsible 
American Media (scraM) She quotes one 
of them as saying “The gixtl of .scram is 
to get your life " 

► ABC President Flion Rule and Chair¬ 
man Leonard Goldcnsmi were asked by 
Synanon representatives at the network's 
annual meeting last May whether the net¬ 
work had considered hiring Ixidyguards 
for them and their wives Synanon and its 
founder. Charles I'toderich, have tiled a 
$42 million slandei suit against ABC and 
Its station in .San Francisco, KUO-l v, over 
several Kuo news reports on Synanon. 

► Time Inc Lditor-in-ChiefHedley Don¬ 
ovan was approached on Sept 27 outside 
his Manhattan apartment building by two 
men who carried film and taping equip- 







Pairi Moranti conducts a prosa conftronca from Ms hospital bed aftor brush with death 


Remains of the silent weapon 

"// felt tike my hand wastn a vise " 

ment, and said they represented SCRAM. 
When Donvivan rebuffed their request for 
an interview, one of the men told him; 
"We are going to ruin your life. Mr fXin- 
ovan." .Synanon this year liled a $76,750.- 
000 IiItcI suit against Time Inc because of 
TiMi 's Dec 26. 1977. story abmit Syna¬ 
non I he organization's mcmirers and 
backers have picketed Time Inc's Rixike- 
fcllcr Center headquarters, attempted to 
disrupt the company's annual stockhold¬ 
ers' meeting there last April, and sent 
hundreds of strongly worded letters to 
Donovan and other 'I ime Inc executives 
"I dedicate my life to harassing you and 
your family," one writer promised 

Dederich has not commented lecently 
about the alleged harassment or the liliel 
suits. But last winter he said of Synanon's 
ciitics "I'm going to make them as ner¬ 
vous alxrut the safety of their children and 
grandchildren as I am about mine We 
never start anything U’e nev'ct do and 
never have, but nolMidy s going to mess 
with us Noix'idy " 

•Synanon's resident |X'pulatlon has 
dwindled from 1.700 lo 9(W in the past 
six years .Some loiiiiei members say they 
left in dismay .it the group's evolution 
from an c.iinesi and widely praised re- 
habilitaliort organization to a rich (cur¬ 
rent assets alnuist $.10 million) hut ca¬ 
priciously governed cult Synantin an¬ 
nounced 111 January that it had bviught 
$6.1,000 m we.ipons and ammunition for 
Its own piotcclion. and ex-members say 
It has developed a squad known as the 
“imperial marines." who arc trained in 
martial arts and commando tactics. 
Whether some membeis have decided 
that those tactics should include assas¬ 
sination by snakebite is .i question that 
may be answered at the Inal of Lance 
Kenton and Joseph Musico ■ 
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All Cooped Up 

To make a statement about waste in 
U S. society, Economist David Osterberg. 
35, of Cornell College in Mount Vernon, 
Iowa, moved into a chicken coop nearly 
two years ago The quarters are small (9 
ft. by 12 ft.) but cheap. $40 a month for 
rent and electricity. Osterberg installed a 
glass skylight, insulation and not-so-spar- 
tan furnishings, including a stereo, color 
television, refrigerator, telephone, toaster 
oven and several Persian rugs. Says he 
“Living this way makes me feel that at 
least I'm not part of the problem." 

Now the county health board is try¬ 
ing to evict Osterberg from his home, 
maintaining that the coop is too small and 
too primitive for human habitation be¬ 
cause It has no toilet or running water 
Says County Health Director Alfred 
Ahern: "You can’t live like Pappy did on 
the frontier.” But Osterberg argues that 
the absence of running water is no health 
threat because he uses the bathroom of a 
college building hve blocks away. He has 
no intention of flying the coop, and is ap¬ 
pealing the eviction order in court. 


Wrenching Sears 

During his free time as an 18-year- 
old clerk in a Sears, Roebuck store in 
Gardner. Mass., Peter Roberts invented 
a quick-release ratchet wrench that en¬ 
abled a mechanic to change stKkets with 
one hand At his boss’s suggestion, Rob¬ 
erts offered his invention to Sears Ex¬ 
ecutives told him that his wrench prob¬ 
ably would not sell well and that patents 
were pending for similar tools. But Sears 
eventually bought the rights to Roberts’ 
wrench for $10,000. 

A year later, Roberts discovered his 
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invention prominently displayed in a 
Sears catalog. As it turned out, while try¬ 
ing to discourage him about the value of 
the tool, the company had test-marketed 
It and converted about 75% of its wrench¬ 
es to his design Sears went on to sell 26 
million of the wrenches for a profit of 
about $44 million. Roberts sued. In De¬ 
cember 1976 a federal jury decided that 
Sears had obtained Roberts’ patent fraud¬ 
ulently. The jury awarded him $1 mil¬ 
lion Last week, after Sears had fought 
the decision ail the way to the Supreme 
Court and lost, Roberts, now a 33-year- 
old grocer in Red Bank, Tenn.. collected 
his money. What will he do with it? ’ril 
do some more tinkering,” he says. "1 think 
I have some more good ideas ” 


Apt Abe Prophecy 

In the land of Lincoln, honoring Abe 
is not just good politics, it’s good busi¬ 
ness. Or so thought 22 entrepreneurs in 
Charleston, 111., scene of the fourth Lin- 
coln-Douglas debate. In 1969 the busi¬ 
nessmen enthusiastically erected what 
they claim is the world’s largest statue of 
Lincoln—62 ft. of fiberglass and steel that 
cost $40,000—on a site three miles out of 
town near land they hoped would become 
a national park. 

But plans for the park fell through, 
and Abe was left in the middle of no¬ 
where. On an average day. about 50 tour¬ 
ists would visit the statue and buy sou¬ 
venir postcards and trinkets At night, 
vandals frequently showed up with paint, 
rifles and shotguns. Soon Abe was ugly 
and pockmarked 

Last week the businessmen sold the 
statue to Bud Scott, a basketball coach at 

« ’ocal college, who thinks 
t it will be just the thing 
attract people to his 110- 
re campground, recre- 
tion area and Christian 
retreat. None of which 
would have bothered Lin- 
)ln, who once remarked 
during a campaign that “if 
the good people, in their 
wisdom, shall see fit to 
keep me in the back¬ 
ground, I have been 
too familiar with disap¬ 
pointments to be very 
W much chagrined.” 


Hell’s Kitchen 

For 15 months Burger Baron Ray 
Kroc. 76, founder of the McDonald’s 
hamburger chain, has been bedeviled by 
a rumor that he donates money to the 
Church of Satan, a San Francisco-based 
cult. “The most vicious thing I’ve ever 
heard and all lies,’’ sputters Kroc. None¬ 
theless, on many fundamentalist Chris¬ 
tians in the Southern and Midwestern 
Bible Belt, the rumor has had the impact 
of a Big Mac attack in reverse: they are 
boycotting McDonald’s. So far, the pro¬ 
tests have had a negligible effect, but just 
to make sure. McDonald’s Executive 



Doug Timberlake last week told a con¬ 
ference of about 75 Baptist ministers in 
Birmingham that the tale is untrue. 

How did the rumor start? Most of the 
burger boycotters cite a Phil Donahue TV 
talk show on which Kroc appeared in 
1977. Yet transcripts of the show prove 
that there was no discussion of rebgion 
or the devil. Says Kroc. “I don’t think 
holy-holy of our competition, but I don’t 
think they’d stoop that low.” The devil 
must have done it. 


Luckless Irislunan 

In 1973 Franklin McNulty, who was 
living on welfare in Oakland, Calif., won 
$128,410 in the Irish Sweepstakes. When 
he discovered that the Government ex¬ 
pected to be paid about $35,000 in taxes 
on his winnings, he deposited his wind¬ 
fall in a bank on the island of Jersey in 
the English Channel. McNulty figured 
that money not brought into the U.S. 
could not be taxed by the iRS. 

Not so. ruled a fi^eral court in 1975.It 
sentenced him to five years in prison for 
tax evasion. With time off for good be¬ 
havior, McNulty, 67, has served his sen¬ 
tence. But the IRS has filed a suit to col¬ 
lect its bill—now $70,000 because of 
additional penalties—and Judge Alfonso 
J. Zirpoli has ordered McNulty to stay in 
jail until he complies. Says McNulty: 'T’ve 
held out for almost four years, and I’ll 
hold out until I see justice and freedom 
served." Not to mention his bank account. I 
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Fill this coupon 
and save a child 

Just by completing this simple questionnaire, you can befriend a needy child through Save the 
Children Federation. For only fifty-two cents a day, your money, combined with that of other 
sponsors, can breathe new life Into an impoverished village...help hard-working people in their 
fight for dignity... turn despair into hope for a child who has known only disaster. Fifty-two 
cents may not buy much where you live. But for the poorest of the poor where the need is so 
desperate, it can work miracles. tiifpc 


My Name Is; 
Address_ 


City. 


.State. 


-Zlp- 


Tell us how you want to help, by answering these questions: 


. What geographical area are 
you interested in? 

Urgent need exists in all the areas listed below. Select an 
area, or let us assign a child where the need Is greatest. 

□ Where the need □ Dominican 

It greatest Republic 

□ Appalachia □ Honduras 

(U.S.) □ Indian (Latin 

D Bangladesh America) 

□ Chicano (U.S.) □ Indian (U.S.) 

□ Colombia □ Indonesia 


□ Inner Cities 
(U.S.) 

□ Israel 
n Korea 

□ Lebanon 
rj Mexico 

□ Rural South (U.S.) 


2. Any sex or age preference? 

If so, our personnel who are familiar with conditions in 
the area you have chosen will select a child in accordance 
with your wishes. 

□ Boy Q Girl □ No preference 

Age 0 4to7 0 8 to 12 n No preference 

3. Would you like a picture of your 
sponsored child? 

Shortly after assignment Is made, we can 
send you a photograph and brief personal 
history, if you desire. 

□ Yes DNo 

4. Would you like to 
correspond with your 
sponsored child? 

If desired, correspondence can 
help build a meaningful 
one-to-one relationship. 

Translations, where necessary, 
are supplied by Save 
the Children Federation. 

□ Yes 


m 

Lsmismb< 



5. Would you like information about 
the child’s community? 

Several times a year you can receive detailed reports on 
the activities and projects being undertaken In the com¬ 
munity to benefit your sponsored child. Would you like to 
receive such Information? 

Q Yes □ No 

6. How do you wish to send your payment? 

□ Monthly, $16 □ Semi-annually, $96 

□ Quarterly, $48 □ Annually, $192 

Enclosed is my first payment; $__ 

7. Do you wish verification of Save the 
Children Federation credentials? 

Save the Children Is Indeed proud of the handling of its 
funds. An exceptionally large percentage (78.1%) of 
each tax deductible dollar you donate is used (or direct 
aid and supporting program services. Due to volunteered 
time, labor and materials, your donation pro¬ 
vides your sponsored child with benefits 
worth many times your total gift. An inform¬ 
ative annual report and audit statement 
are available upon request. 

D Yes □ No 

8. Would you rather make a 
contribution than become 
a sponsor of an individual 
child at this time? 

□ Yes, enclosed is my 
contribution of $__ 


□ Check here for general in¬ 
formation about our unique 
programs for aiding impov¬ 
erished children. 

YOUR SPONSORSHIP 
PAYMENTS AND 
CONTRIBUTIONS ARE 
INCOME TAX DEDUCTIBLE. 
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T he M an with Ten P erso n aliti es 

Experts unravel the psyche of an Ohio rape suspect 


T error stalked the Ohio State Univer¬ 
sity caiiij’iis last year Between Au¬ 
gust and October, four female students 
were abducted, forced to cash a check or 
use a bank card to obtain money, then 
driven to a rural area and raped. Acting 
on a mysterious phone tip and a mug- 
shot identification by one victim, police 
in Columbus arrested William Milligan, 
23. At first the suspect seemed like a clas¬ 
sic young offender physically abused as 
a child, cashiered from the Navy after 
one month, constantly in trouble with em¬ 
ployers and police That familiar portrait 
changed suddenly during a psychological 
exam. When a woman psychologist ad¬ 
dressed Milligan as ‘Billy.’' he replied, 
“Billy’s asleep. Tm David. ’ It was the first 
stMmg clue that Milligan suffered from a 
r^ and dangerous disorder true multi¬ 
ple personality. 

Psychiatrist George T Harding Jr. 
was called in on the case, along with Cor¬ 
nelia B, Wilbur, the psychoanalyst who 
melded the 16 personalities of a patient 
known as Sybil, later the subject of a book 
and television play. With Wilbur’s aid, 

' Harding came to a startling conclusion 
Milligan had fractured his psyche into ten 
“people,” eight male and two female, 
ranging from Christene, a vulnerable 


three-year-old, to Arthur, 22, a rational. 








According to the psychiatrists, Mil¬ 
ligan's personalities use different voice 
patterns and facial expressions, test at 
varying IQ. levels, and turn out different 
kinds of artwork Ragen, 23, who speaks 
with a Slavic accent, is “almost devoid of 
concern for others ” Danny and Chris¬ 
topher are decent, quiet teen-agers, but 
Tommy. 16, who initiated the enlistment 
in the Navy, is depressed and has many 
schi/oid characteristics. 

M ost surprising of all. for reasons the 
psychiatrists cannot explain, the per¬ 
sonality that committed the rapes is a 
woman. Adelena, 19. who Milligan says 
is a lesbian. Allen, 18, is a sociable, tal¬ 
ented artist and the only personality who 
smokes David, 9. a frightened and abused 
child, may have made the call leading to 
Milligan's arrest. The police nuinbci was 
found on a pad next to Milligan's phone 
Billy, 23, is the core personality guilty, 
suicidal and "asleep" for most of the past 
seven years. When Wilbur first surn- 
I moned up Billy, Milligan jumped off his 
chair and said. "Every time 1 come to. 
I’m in some kind of trouble. I wish I were 
dead." 

Milligan's multiple persirnahty. like 


others, is a desperate attempt to handle 
conflicting emotions by parceling them 
out to different “people” and is associ¬ 
ated with a severely warped childhood. 
The illegitimate son of two Florida en¬ 
tertainers, Milligan was three when his 
father committed suicide. His stepfather 
physically abused his mother and so¬ 
domized young Milligan, threatening to 
bury him alive if he told. As a teen-ager 
in Ohio. Milligan fell into trances and 
walked the streets in a da^|^e was 
incarcerated twice, once fpjs^rafee, once 
for robbery, and failed at'evi^ job he 
had 

While nearly everyone agrees that 
Milligan is seriously ill, there is some 
doubt about whether to bring him to tri¬ 
al. F.arlier this month. Harding reported 
to the court that Milligan^ personalities 
had fused to the point where he was com¬ 
petent to stand trial, and Judge Jay C. 
Flowers set a December trial date. Last 
week, however, Milligan came apart 
again His Ragen personality emerged 
and handed Public Defender Gary 
Schweickart a picture of a rag doll with a 
noose around its neck, hanging in front i 
of a cracked mirror. Three days later, Ar- i 
thur was in control, questioning the at¬ 
torney closely about what had happened 
and how the othei personalities could be 
protected. Said Schweickart' “The stress 
of jail and confinement was too much.” 
Psychiatrist Wilbur thinks the prognosis 
for Milligan is doubtful. So does Milligan 
His Tommy personality turned out this 
poem; / urn sorry / took your time/ I am 
the poem that doesn “l thyme/ So just turn 
back the page/ I'll waste away/ I'll waste 
away. ■ 


-^'urer'pff. 







Drawing by ChrUtMW personality, ag* 3 MMIgan at Franklin County ceurtboiise S|totclioflll|owbyoeropoiiieaallty,Bllly 
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NCR’s Masaaki Miyanishi 
and the lakashimaya Department 
Store speak the same 
language... retailing. 

When Masaaki Miyanishi talks about online retailing systems, the 
Japanese Takashimaya Department Store group understands. That's 
because Masaaki knows the retailing business as well as he knows his 
business, NCR online computer systems. 

Masaaki and a team of Fakashimaya EDP specialists have designed an 
online system that lies the point-of service terminals of the group's 16 
stores to NCR computeis. 



This online system will help Takashimaya respond faster to credit authori¬ 
zation inquiries. It will reduce costs by decreasing paperwork and by 
sctieduling salespeople more efficiently. It will also provide essential 
merchandise information taster. 


The specialized knowledge of people like Masaaki Miyanishi is part of 
every NCR computer system. It ’s a major reason why NCR is a leader in 
the field ot general purpose computers worldwide. At NCR we make it our 
business to know yours. 


fk^taiiing is NCR's second language m over 100 countries. 
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A racHaiit Betty Ford aft«r facelift (light) and as siw appeared bi 1976 


The Un veil ing of a New Ford 

Cosmetic surgery is booming among women—and men 

e've had more calls than wc know 
wW what to do with,” says Elizabeth 
Weil. “The phone has been ringing off 
the hook. Betty Ford has really started 
something" Weil, the receptionist at a 
Beverly Hills plastic surgery clinic, is not 
alone. Across the nation last week, sur¬ 
geons' offices were under siege by callers 
who had seen the results of a notable e\- 
ampie of cosmetic surgery, evident in be- 
fore-and-after pictures of the former First 
Lady in their Sunday newspapers. 

Indeed, the new Ford look (the work 
of Palm Springs Surgeon M.R. Mazahcri) 
was something to call about. Reported 
Time Correspondent Joseph Kane, cov¬ 
ering Betty Ford’s first post-surgery pub¬ 
lic appearance at a Hollywood dinner. 

“The woman looks absolutely spectacu¬ 
lar.’ Betty, who in recent years has bat¬ 
tled against breast cancer and drug and 
alcohol addiction, was obviously pleased. 

Said she: T’m 60 years old and I wanted 
a nice new face to go with my beautiful 
new life." 

Betty Ford's debut is the most recent 
in a string of cosmetic admissions in the 
■70s by public figures. Wisconsin Senator 
William Pro.xmire. for one. issued a press 
release about his hair transplant and may 
have had an eyelift loo. There has also 
been news of hair transplants for Frank 
Sinatra. Roy Clark and Strom Thurmond, 
a facelift for Jackie Gleason, face and 
breast architectural work for Cher, an 
eyelift. facelift and breast reduction for 
PhyHis Diller, and there is a growing na¬ 
tional tendency to regard cosmetic sur* 
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gery as a badge of sophistication, rather ; 
than of vanity.* I 

As a result, movie stars, TV person- I 
alities. politicians and jet-setters have 
been joined in the plastic surgery wards 
and clinics by secretaries, assembly-line 
workers, housewives and business exec¬ 
utives anxious to fit into a youth-oriented 
society. Says Dr. Laurence LeWinn of 
New York Hospital-Cornell Medical 
Center: "If we were in China, people 
would want to have wrinkles put in so 
that they could be revered citizens. Here 
we have the wrinkles removed." 

T hough most plastic surgery is per¬ 
formed on women, more and more 
men are seeking treatment, primarily 
facelifts, eyelifts or hair transplants. Ac¬ 
cording to Dr. Richard Ellcflbogen of Los 
Angeles, many men become receptive to 
the idea while accompanying their wives 
to appointments with plastic surgeons. 

Performed under local or general an¬ 
esthesia. the facelift is a delicate opera¬ 
tion lasting three to four hours. The sur¬ 
geon begins by making an uninterrupted 
incision that starts at the temple, runs 
down the front of the ear, under the ear- 
lobe and behind the ear. Whenever p(K- 
sible. the incision is placed above the hair¬ 
line so the scar is not readily visible. The 
skin is then separated away or "under¬ 
mined” from the underlying muscle and 
fat and pulled taut to eliminate folds and 
bags. Finally, the excess skin is trimmed 
away and the flap of skin is sewed back 
into place. In the past few years, surgeons 
have expanded the technique to some¬ 
times include tightening up the muscles 
underneath the skin of the neck and jaw 
to give more striking and lasting results. 

If all goes well, the facelift will last for 
from four to eight years before noticeable 
sagging recurs, depending on the patient's 
skin tone, age, weight, eating and drink¬ 
ing habits and other factors. 

Cosmetic surgery does not come 
cheap. A facelift costs upwards of Sl.SOO 
(Betty Ford’s fee was about $3,200), eye¬ 
lid surgery runs around $1,500. The cost 
is generally not covered by medical in¬ 
surance (though it is tax deductible). Then 
too some risk is involved; some faces are 
changed for the worse. Warns Dr. Peter 
McKinney, a Chicago plastic surgeon; “If 
you buy a bum toaster, you can take it 
back. You can't take your face back." 

Even the successful facelifts some¬ 
times fall far short of the exp^tations of 
patients who want to look like Robert 
Redford or Sophia Loren. Says Dr. Law¬ 
rence Robbins of Mount Sinai Medical 
Center in Miami Beach: “We can’t change 
what they are. Plastic surgeons are not 
gods." Still, for those like Betty Ford who 
feel the ne^ for outer rejuvenation, aes¬ 
thetic surgery can be a godsend. ■ 

*Roulyno Cirt^ has had plaMk) suraery peifomwd 

on her eyelidt. but wtMther.lt wu lor ootmetic or 
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Bach alms for a hit 

Even a holy man likes to 
shoot the breeze, and the Dalai 
Lama, the exiled spiritual lead¬ 
er of Tibet, chatted amiably 
with an American business¬ 
man on board a Pan Am flight 
to Japan. His Holiness was en 
route to a world Buddhist con¬ 
ference in Tokyo from India, 
where he has lived since fleeing 
Tibet and the Communists in 
1959. Seated in the “frequent 
traveler" section (though it is 
only the fourth time he has left 
India), he told his companion 
that he had received a Japa 
nese visa on one condition 
stick to religious activities. 
“What is there to worry 
about?” wondered the Dalai 
Lama. 43. “I’m only a simple 
Buddhist monk. A flower in 
need of water.” He then filled 
out his landing card—leaving 
the “occupation” spot blank 
—and dug into his veal cordon 
bleu. “Only the most strict 
Buddhists do not eat meat.’ 
he told his astonished 
companion. 


It was bound to hap 


pen. Dolly Partwi. the 
cantilevered queen of 
country music, was 


stuffed as usual into skin 


tight duds at the twelfth 


annual Country Music 


Association Awards at the 


Grand Ole Opry in Nash 
ville. Just before the an 


nouncement came that Dolly 


tUMliMm the Entertainer of the 




Year award, she “just busted 
the front” of a new dress made 
for the occasion. Oh. well, 
shrugged Dolly: “I guess it’s 
like my Daddy said. You 
shouldn’t try to put 50 pounds 
of mud in a five-pound sack.” 


Some say there is a 
Ford in his future, but 
New York’s Governor 
Hugh Carey is a fast 
man with a, er, dodge 
When rumors circulat¬ 
ed last week that 
Carey, 59, plans to 
marry Anne Ford Uzlel- 
II, .35. the divorced 
younger daughter of 
Henry Ford H, the Governor 
told reporters: “No way “ 
Nonetheless. Hugh often drops 
in for dinner at Anne’s Park 
Avenue duplex and once sent 
her a garnet birthslonc (Janu¬ 
ary) inscribed, rut: uuv, wi rn 
LUV But even luv isn't always 
enough The Guv is up for re- 
election in November and, says 
he, “If I don't win, who'd want 
me? My prospects are vague, 
and my future is dubious.” 


M 


The U.S. presidential se¬ 
lection process, said the close 
observer, weeds out people who 
have “normal emotions and 

Parton before the bust 





New York Governor Carey woos voters and Aime Ford UzMIl too 


normal reactions to situa¬ 
tions.” Therefore we end up 
with “single-dimension, single- 
purprwe, carefully bred, genet¬ 
ically selected creatures ” The 
forum was PBS's Dick Cavett 
Show, the observer was John 
Ehrlichman, and the creature 
who prompted his comment 
was his former bass Richard Nix¬ 
on. During the Watergate hear¬ 
ings, asked Cavett, did Ehrlich¬ 
man feel he was being held to 
the fire by ‘men more honor¬ 
able than yourself.'” "Well,” 
Ehrlichman replied. “1 never 
had that suspicion about the 
Senate in general ” As for the 
Watergate committee, which 
included Herman Talmadge, Ed¬ 
ward Gurney, and the late Joseph 
Montoya, Ehrlichman said. 'A 
lot of them have stumbled or 
in one way or another have 
been enmeshed ” Added Ehr¬ 
lichman, with scarcely con¬ 
cealed satisfaction "It’s a lit¬ 
tle bit like the people who 
opened King Tut's tomb."' 


She may not look much 
like a straight shooter, but Bar- 
b«-a Bach is playing a tough- 
minded Yugoslav partisan 
about to help some British sol¬ 
diers blow up a bridge The 
film: Force 10 from Nava rone, 
based on a novel by Alistair 
IWacLMn.Says Bach: “I enjoyed 


being the only woman among 
all those simpaiict men.” So 
.umpatica was Bach that the 
screenwriter built up her role. 
In fact. Author MacLeun, on 
a visit to the set, showed some 
surprise that his movie had a 
female lead. 


On the Record 

Zbigniew ft-zezbiskl, Carter’s 
assistant for National .Security 
Affairs, after arriving late at a 
party “1 had to practice my 
belly dancing. One must be 
prepared in the age of the ERA. 
You never know when you 
might he called on to ijerform ” 

Bette Davis, actress <Death on 
! the Nile), “1 divide women into 
two categories The female and 
the broad Me? I’m a broad " 

Hanna Gray, the newly installed 
president of the University of 
Chicago: “It's too late to be 
nervous. Now it’s time for con¬ 
templative resignation ” 

Andr6 Watts, pianist, on play¬ 
ing the Liszt Sonata: "I t’s a mo¬ 
ment of stoppage of existence, 
like blacking out. like I am go¬ 
ing around the bend. It is a mo¬ 
ment of transcendental pas¬ 
sion, A no man's land ” 
































-Time Essay-— 


The Menace of Fanatic Factions 


44B iberly i*! to faction what air is to fire.” When he wrote 

Li those words, James Madison clearly expected the faction- 
ridden nation he helped found to go right on producing special- 
interest groups constantly pressing for advantage. But even the 
prescient co-aulhor of the Federalist papers might be amazed 
at the abundant fulfillment of his vision by Americans of the 
late 1970s. The nation has entered a period of ascendant fac¬ 
tionalism, a time when the larger desires of society can scarcely 
be heard for the insistent clamor of its numberless segments 

It is the era of the strenuous clique and the vociferous claque, 
of artful pressure groups and willful activists who eflfecti vely con¬ 
trol many things by veto and filibuster Factions of all sizes and 
configurations, alike only in self-service and single-mindedness, 
tend to dominate virtually every salient issue of the day. be it 
abortion, water conservation, nuclear power or the location of 
bridges and expressways. Draw an issue anywhere and con¬ 
tenders will rally on both sides, or several sides, shouting up in¬ 
fluence out of all proportion to their 
numbers. The.se days every political 

and social issue tends to be seen as a { 

consuming cause, and Americans who j 

throw themselves into public contro- 
versies increasingly tend to become 
single-issue champions—crusaders. ..{W? 

Groups pushing one cause only 
are growing both in number and po- 
litical importance They lend, m a 
time of fading political parties, to 
dominate the debate of ail problems 
and often prevail in the resolution. 

They have become the undertakers 

for the professional politician's career 

and the manipulators of legislative Jl 

bodies. What they cannot achieve by 

law they are often willing to achieve 

by defiance. They have, most of them, 

an aversion to cooperation, concilia- .i 

tion and compromise 

Historically, the U S has been at 
pains to make sure that small factions "Well, if you feel left out. 
are not pushed around by any over- those Citizens Concerned , 
bearing majority. Today, such is the 

fragmented atmosphere of public discourse, that it is sometimes 
hard to remember that majority will or consensus exists, and. in¬ 
deed. these seem to crystallize less and less often nowadays. 
When truckers dislike a nationally mandated speed limit, they 
turn into an instant faction and willfully protest the law with 
massive slowdowns. Los Angeles motorists, irritated by an ex¬ 
perimental expressway lane for car poolers, defeat it not with 
persuasion and argument but by circumventions and defiant traf¬ 
fic blockages. It has become commonplace to see popular sen¬ 
timent disdained, frustrated and sometimes decisively defeated 
by willful factions of minuscule size. 

What members of these factions forget is that they are cit¬ 
izens not of a cause but of a country of many causes. The ad¬ 
amant attitude that gives some motorists victory on the ex¬ 
pressway may well propel some other faction to triumph on 
another issue—environment, conservation, name it—in a way 
the motorist might deplore. 

Take the gun-control issue. Though polls have long shown 
overwhelming popular support for handgun registration and reg¬ 
ulation. opponents repeatedly triumph in state legislatures and 
Congress. 'Thus the pro-gun lobby, embodied in the National 
Rifle Association, stands as a pluperfect example of the single- 
issue factions. TJte N.R.A.'s traits and methods—passionate, un¬ 


compromising zeal combined with keen organization and ruth¬ 
less skill at pressure tactics—are widely copied. 

Thoughtful resolution of many a current national issue has 
been thwarted or confounded by single-minded groups. Dissat¬ 
isfied with different particulars of President Carter’s proposed 
energy policy, extremists against decontrol ganged up to block it 
—or any reasonable compromise—for 18 months. Zealots on 
both sides have also muddied the real issues surrounding the 
Equal Rights Amendment. Small bands of protesters and a few 
smart lawyers have tied up construction of nuclear-power plants, 
although polls repeatedly show that two-thirds or more of the 
public favor them. The inaneuverings of a confusing profusion of 
factions have put off any meaningful overall dociering of the al¬ 
most universally critici7.ed tax system; the tax reduction bill that 
was emerging from Congress last week was, not surprisingly, a 
hodgepodge of revisions sought by a miscellany of special-inter¬ 
est factions The public credo of the new factionalism is as self- 
centered as the private philosophy 
that pervades the so-called Me Dec¬ 
ade. Do-it-my-way-or-not-at-all. 

I This fanatical attitude and the 

^ j vindictiveness that goes with it have ! 

t , i given rise to the one-issue politics that 

[jBu I j'Ay'l i . * IS conspicuous in this election season. 

’ ’ ^ many voters decide for—or more 

ijiJL;r often against—a candidate on the ba- 

? ' ® single question. 

R| , example. New York Governor 

4 Hugh Carey's future may ^ell ride not 

on hts respectable record in office but 
on his stand against capital punish- 
AgV ment Single issues, and particularly 
SSHp those heavy with questions of social 
BT value and morality, are deciding polil- 

B| ical destinies in more and more juris- 

dictions. Such a trend can only narrow 
the scope of debate and diminish the 
—already insufficient willingness of 
leaders to give thought—and voice 
why don tyou join one of — to the question of the larger general 
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"Well, if you feel left out. why don't you Join one of —to the question of the larger general 
those Citizens Concerned About Something groups?" welfare. 

The rise of factionalism has oc- 
irse, that it is sometimes curred right along with some general diminishing of the tradi- 
onsensus exists, and. in- tional American respect for the sensibilities of others. Under the 
d less often nowadays, reign of permissiveness (made possible only by the acquiescence 
idated speed limit, they of a majority of Americans), a handful of pornographers flaunt 
liy protest the law with their wares heedless of the public incidentally offended, and 
■ists, irritated by an ex- pimps herd their whores along city streets with the same tyran- 
alers, defeat it not with nical disregard for those they might offend. It has become com¬ 
entions and defiant traf- monplace for owners of gigantic transistor radios to lug them 

lace to see popular sen- onto public transportation (against taste and some city laws), 

mes decisively defeated blaring as though the world were a private concert hall. Under 
the skin they are kin to the nudists who invade public beaches 
■get is that they are cit- from lime to time to exhibit what a great many people would as 

r many causes. The ad- soon not see. Such segments of society may not amount, techni- 

ists victory on the ex- cally, to factions, but they surely display a kindred do-it-my-way 

faction to triumph on arrogance. The same spirit has suddenly turned smokers and 
ion, name it—in a way non-smokers into acrimonious adversaries in many places. 

Large and small pressure groups or activist groups are ex- 
1 polls have long shown ercising their new muscle legally even when they stray beyond 
(un registration and reg- the bounds of civility, as they frequently do. Nobody questions 

in state legislatures and their right to behave as they do, and even critics who recall 

bodied in the National with distaste the triumph pf the zealous temperance crusade 
t example of the single- that, in 1919, got the Pr^ib^tion amendment passed could cite 
ethods—passionate, un- occasions when dediqgtpd dissident gtdpps. hAye secvetlr^ 







lion's higher interests admirably. Indeed, today’s factional en¬ 
thusiasm b usually tracked to two such instances: the civU rights 
movement and theanti-Viet Nam War movement. 

Both were launched by numerical minorities, both ultimate¬ 
ly succeeded and both taught the larger American public lessons 
about the efficacy of organization, demonstration, passionate 
i dramatics and exploitation of the mass media. The tacticians of 
those movements, dealing with fateful and fundamental issues, 
could plausibly justify using every available technique, including 
civil defiance. The trouble is that not only the techniques but the 
fervid spirit of the rights and antiwar movements are being 
I adopted for general application in almost all social and political 
; controversies. Some groups of Long Island residents howled and 
I demonstrated effectively for a while against the Concorde s land- 
j ing in New York as if it were a fresh incursion into Cambodia. In 
j North Carolina, where wets and dries fuss interminably over the 
i issue of legalizing liquor by the drink, all partisans tend to hurl 


themselves into the fray as though life and death depend on 
whether brown-bagging survives or goes by the boards. When the 
zealous spirit prevails, all perspective seems lost. 

Burgeoning factionalism has a healthy side: it draws fresh 
people into public activity. Yet no matter how well it satisfies 
particular narrow causes, sooner or later it must damage larger 
public values. Eventually, as Political Scientist Norman Om- 
stcin of Washington’s Catholic University puts it, ’’You have 
I too many decision makers and too many groups trying to ex¬ 
ercise a veto over decisions, and with that you reach a paralysis 
in government.” In the extreme, there could be worse things 
than paralyzed government. There could come a breaking of 
that basic spirit of accommodation and mutual respect that, in 
the final analysis, is the very heart of American democracy 
—but not an abstract matter of "goodness.” Everybody’s self-in¬ 
terest is ultimately undermined when the capacity for give-and- 
take and conciliation erodes. — firaak Tripoatt 


Science 


Six Ne w “ Eyes” On the Sky 

An extraordinary telescope nears completion 

L ocated atop a parched, rocky moun- I need less expensive 
tain some 40 miles south of many doubled that it 


need less expensive technologies Yet 
many doubled that it would ever be pos- 
I Tucson. Ariz., the squat, rectangular sible to gel several smaller mirrors to scan melt 

, building with the gaping hole in its sides the heavens precisely in unison. Explains from 

! and roof looks like a space-age barn In mmt's acting director, Neville Woolf. 1 

i fact, the strange structure is somewhat out "The problem is comparable to gelling rates 

! of this world. Now in its final stage of test- six headstrong prima ballerinas to dance mirr 

1 ing. It is the prototype of a new gener- as if they were one." guid( 

I ation of giant optical telescopes that could In 1970, Arizona and Smithsonian as- ter.. 
I open fresh vistas on the heavens—and. ironomers joined forces on just such a tele- yoke 

I by astronomy’s standards, at Oargain- scope. Its ItKale. the summit of Arizona's Rati 

basement prices 2.600-meter (8.500-fl I Mount Hopkins sign* 

A joint project of the Univer- irDnimn «i>. 

sily of Arizona and the Smithso¬ 
nian Astrophysical Observatory, 
the extraordinary telescope, un¬ 
like other reflectors, does not use 
a single primary eye on the sky. 

Instead, it has six main mirrors, 

each with a diameter of 1.8 me- . j 

ters (72 in ). Arrayed in a circle : 2*”^" 

mar in the 1930s, astronomers 

realized that if they wanted still Tlia new Miilt»la-»«tTqr Tetescopa atop Arizona'a Mount Mopkl iw 
larger insmunents they wotdd Like getting six ballerinas to dance as tfthey were one. 




There was great need for the instrument: 
with their field undergoing explosive 
growth. U.S. astronomers were already 
waiting a year or more for a few precious 
days' viewing time on one of the nation's 
handful of major telescopes. MMI s build¬ 
ers had another incentive: the Air Force 
had available a number of light weight 1.8- 
metcr blank mirrors, presumably discards 
from its spy-satellite program. 

Five years in building. MMT incorpo¬ 
rates many design innovations All six 
mirrors, plus a small .8-meter (30-in.) 
guide telescope in the center of the clas- 
ter. are mounted on a single Y-shaped 
yoke that lilts and turns like a gun mount. 
Rather than a traditional dome, MMT's de¬ 
signers opted for a cheaper rectangular 
r or ARiZOH* building that rotates with the 
telescope. A small moat keeps 
out dust and stray snakes, scor¬ 
pions and rats. Yet MMX's most 
unusual feature is its internal la¬ 
ser tracking system. It enables 
all six telescopes to follow the 
same object across the skies with 
an accuracy of. I .second of arc, 

, roughly equivalent to keeping a 
' quarter in the cross hairs of six 
V’i'i’f'' separate gun sights at a distance 
” of about 25 k m (15 m iles). 

' All six MM'r mirrors have 
been exposed to what astrono- 
light,” and the 
lUjlal new instrument should be oper- 
ational by early next year. For 
■V I '« • astronomers, the heavens can 
hardly wait Because of mmt’s 
high and dry desert perch, it 

a should be highly effective in ex¬ 
ploring the skies in the largely 
neglected infra-red portion of 
the spectrum These longer wave 
lengths are especially useful for 
studying such cosmological mys¬ 
teries as the birth of stars and 
the violence in the heart of dis¬ 
tant galaxies and quasars that 
_may well be caused by those baf¬ 
fling black holes. ■ j 











Glemla JackMMi as the Queen of Egypt b) Shakespeare’s Antony and Chopatra 

Putting the Earth on Wheels 

ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA by William Shakespeare 


D uring a pitching, drunken revel 
atxiard Pompey's ship, an.infantry of¬ 
ficer watches the rulers of the ancient 
world reeling around the deck and yearn.s 
that the earth were “on wheels." That is 
very nearly what Director Peter Briwk has 
achieved in his whirling, boisterous ver¬ 
sion of Shakespeare's long, intractable 
tragedy, which opened last week in Strat¬ 
ford-upon-Avon. The play is not very 
often produced: e,\clusive of intermission, 
it runs 314 hours and with 42 scenes 
is as sprawling as a map of the Roman 
Empire. 

“You have been a boggier ever.” An¬ 
tony tells Cleopatra, and the same might 
be said of *is drama. For Brook it is a dar¬ 
ing choice, his first production with the 
Royal Shakespeare Company since 1970, 
when he made >4 Midsummer Night's 
Dream into a clever circus fantasy all his 
own. Antony and Cleopatra is not so easily 
transformed. At times the director seems 
less bent on interpreting the play than 
providing solutions to its technical prob¬ 
lems. If there are more than 40 scenes, 
then he lets them flow into each other 
swiftly, with one group of actors finishing 
a sequence while another is starting a new 
one elsewhere on the stage. Brook mines 
all the playwright’s caustic, worldly wit. A 
line from Enobarbus. who tells of seeing 
Cleopatra “hop 40 paces through the pub¬ 
lic street." inspires him to make the 
CJueen's court a frolicking, unregal place 
where games and horseplay abound. With 
the help of Designer Sally Jacobs’ simple 
set, he reaches boldly for a world that can¬ 
not be onstage: the great battles. The fore¬ 
ground is partly enclosed by six long 
translucent panels; behind them is a deep 
background, a shadowy terrain full of 


strife, the comings and goings of .soldiers, 
sailors, messengers and serfs 

What Brook offers is a kaleidoscope 
of insight and detail, he misses nothing 
in the play. But there is little space left 
over for passion or a world well lost for 
love Antony (Alan Howard) and Cleo¬ 
patra (Glenda Jackson) seem tixi much 
like old buddies, rather than old and reck¬ 
less lovers. Jackson brings overflowing en¬ 
ergy to the part. Physically she is mes¬ 
merizing. Playing the imperious Queen, 
she uses broad, almost sculptured arm ges¬ 
tures A moment later she is running like 
a girl or jumping dervish-like in tight cir¬ 
cles But there are no pauses or silences 
here, and finally no intimacy with An¬ 
tony The characterization, for ail its mo¬ 
tion, is static. 

T he men fare better. As Enobarbus, 
Patrick Stewart conjures up the 
Queen’s burnished barge, and her beauty 
that age cannot wither, in the tone of a 
man who is as besotted with Cleopatra 
as Antony himself. Jonathan Pryce’s Oc¬ 
tavius Caesar is fascinating for its sub¬ 
tlety: he is a youthful ruler of sensitive 
and cunning intelligence. Howard fills the 
role of Antony, which is something like 
filling the sails of a galleon. His willful¬ 
ness, his rages, sarcasm, generosity and re¬ 
luctant self-knowledge are all here. When 
Antony's defeats are rushing headlong at 
him, Howard conveys an eerie lighthead¬ 
edness that sums up a man who has lost 
the balance of the world. 

For Peter Brook, that position is re¬ 
versed. Despite all the flying action, his 
is a level, sophisticated reading of the play. 
He will not allow passion to tip it into 
tragedy. — MartbaOutty 


■■ 


Love in Limbo 

A MONTH IN THE COUNTRY 
by hart Turgenev 

T hough one was mainly a novelist and 
storyteller and the other a bom play¬ 
wright, Turgenev is sometimes regard^ 
as a precursor of Chekhov. But even the 
similarities between the two great Rus¬ 
sians arc deceptive. Chekhov drew a bit- 
ingly comic profile of the follies that his 
provincial characters are prey to; yet he 
shared their pain. Turgenev fired off com¬ 
ic volleys that riddle his provincial char¬ 
acters’ vanity and pretension; but when 
his people bleed, he casts a cold and 
worldly eye upon the scene. In Chekhov, 
longing is the arrow of IdVe, usually un¬ 
requited; in Turgenev, idle fantasy is the 
fuse of sex. equally unrequited. Boredom 
is a palpable force in Chekhov, more of 
an indifferent landscape in Turgenev. 

His best-known play, A Month in the 
Country, completed in 1850, is being re¬ 
vived at the McCarter Theater in Prince¬ 
ton, N.J The company’s reach exceeds 
its grasp by no small margin. Turgenev’s 
setting IS a vast country place filled with 
idle, frustrated souls who can turn a draw¬ 
ing room into a tinderbox. 

Natalya (Tammy Grimes) is a brit¬ 
tle. self-centered wife. Consumed by 
ennui, she finds her estate-owning hus¬ 
band Arkadi (Robert Symonds) a total 
bore. She whiles away the lazy hours with 
a sophisticated neighbor, Rakitin (Paul 
Hecht), whose one-man talk show masks 
the desire he feels for her. A collishly ap¬ 
pealing young man named Aleksei (Mark 
Lamos) is brought in to tutor Natalya’s 
son One look at him and Natalya half 
falls, half dives into the vortex of 
love. 

Since this is a play in which talk is 
often used to hide rather than reveal emo¬ 
tion. Natalya’s passion is well camou¬ 
flaged until she discovers that a similar 
chemical reaction has set in between her 
17-year-old ward Vera (Amanda Michael 
Plummer) and the tutor. As Natalya 
schemes against Vera like a soap opera 
villainess, every sort of womanly hell 
breaks Uxise. In the end. Vera, Rakitin 
and Aleksei depart, leaving Natalya sad¬ 
der but, one suspects, not a whit wiser. 

If the play sometimes seems as richly 
secretive as a bank vault. Michael Kahn’s 
obtuse direction fails to supply the cast 
with the combination that would unlock 
its hidden treasures. As a coarse, blustery 
doctor whose best medicine is home truth, 
Louis Zorich does manage to establish a 
comic territorial imperative of his own. 
With a metallic inflection and a singular 
indifference to the nuance of text—as 
vyell as to the presedbe onstage of her fel¬ 
low players—Tammy Grimes bestows on 
Natalya a private life that NoSl Coward 
might haveenvied. . —TXIWm 









Uncle Sam’s Attorney 

Solicitor General Wade McCree speaks up for the Government 


A rguiT\g before the U.S Supreme Court 
may be the stuff of lawyers’ dreams, 
a once-in*a-lifetime experience. But for a 
gentle-looking black lawyer named Wade 
H. McCree Jr. once a month is more like 
it. Dressed in striped trousers and tradi¬ 
tional morning coat. McCree, 58, appears 
before the black-robed Justices as the law- 
I ycr for the U.S. Government. As Solic- 
I itor General, he is responsible for argu- 
j ing and briefing the Government’s 
j position before the Supreme Court. He 
j also decides what cases lost by the Gov- 
i ernment in lower court will be appealed. 

I Little understood outside legal circles, 

I this role is crucial to shaping the law. By 
j rejecting two-thirds of all the cases the 
I Government could appeal, McCree acts 
! as a gatekeeper for the overburdened 
I courts In effect, he decides which issues 
! involving the Federal Government—from 
i the meaning of an agency regulation to 
j the meaning of the Constitution—need to 
I be finally resolved and which issues can 
be left to simmer. Last week, for exam¬ 
ple, McCree okayed a Government ap¬ 
peal on behalf of the Food and Drug Ad¬ 
ministration, which IS trying to establish 
I that it has the right to investigate makers 
; of poorly performing surgical and med- 
I ical devices. He ve^ai an appeal sought 
i by the Defense Delwtment to oppose a 
i lower court's award of back pay and pro- 
I motion in a racial discrimination case that 
I he judged raised no new legal issues. For 
! the most part, the final choice of cases is 
I his alone; although the Solicitor General 
I can be overruled by the Attorney Gen- 
I eral, he rarely is in practice. 


leaders and some Cabinet officers, includ¬ 
ing HEW Secretary Joseph Califano, Mc¬ 
Cree and Assistant U.S. Attorney Gen¬ 
eral Drew Days, who is also black, 
changed the emphasis considerably. 
Avoiding the question of quotas, the final 
draft strongly argued that race can be “a 



Angeles County Fire Department to hire 
blacks and Hispanics in proportion to the 
general population. If the U.S. takes a po¬ 
sition on the case. McCree will have a 
large hand in shaping it. He has already 
asked the Supreme Court to reverse a 
Fifth Circuit Court of Appeals decision 
striking down a job-training quota for mi¬ 
norities and women. McCree wants the 
ease sent back for rehearing—a position 
consistent with his desire to see affirma¬ 
tive action questions threshed out more 
thoroughly in the lower courts. 

M cCree made it professionally, long 
before affirmative action programs 
were there to help him. Coming to De¬ 
troit with a Bronre Star from World War 
II and a law degree from Harvard, he 
was snubbed by a top white law firm. But 
after practicing with a black firm for sev¬ 
eral years, he became in 1954 the first 
black elected a judge in Detroit. Elevated 
to the federal district court by President 
John F. Kennedy in 1961 and to the U.S. 
Court of Appeals by President Lyndon 
Johnson in 1966, McCree spent 23 years 
on the bench. Then, two years ago. At¬ 
torney General Griffin Bell asked McCree 
to come to the Justice Department as So¬ 
licitor General. Some lawyers claim that 
Bell was hoping to deflect criticism from 
himself for his membership in "whites 
only" clubs in Georgia. Not so. counters 
Bell, and the fact is that he had known 
McCree for several years when both were 
federal circuit court judges. “There is rare¬ 
ly a point of law that he is not familiar 
with," says Bell "He is articulate, has a 
good legal mind and a wide knowledge 
of the law." He is also an indomitable 
composer of limericks When Benjamin 
Civiletti’s nomination as Deputy Attorney 
General came under fire from Wyoming 
Senator Malcolm Wallop and New York 
J'/mes Columnist William Satire, McCree 
amused Bell with this limerick “Dyspep¬ 
tic William Satire/ Has a penchant for 
kindling Bell’s ire/ He excelled in dis¬ 
tortion/ Of the grossest proportion/ And 
walloped and rolled in the mire ’’ 

A dapper dresser who walks two miles 
to work six days- and sometimes seven 
—a week, McCree is married and the fa¬ 
ther of three grown children, one of them 
already practicing law in Detroit. Accord¬ 
ing to McCree, his only reservation about 
leaving the bench to Uike the $52,500-a- 
year Solicitor General’s job was a S5,000 
pay cut. But. he shrugs "If I wanted to 
be rich, I would not have gone into pub¬ 
lic service in the first place." He could 
find himself back on the bench before too 
long, however, following in the footsteps 
of Thurgtxxl Marshall, who became the 
first black Solicitor General before being 
named the first black Supreme Court Jus¬ 
tice. If any opening occurs on the high 
court during the Carter presidency, say 
Administration sources, the No. I choice 
to fill it is Wade McCree. ■ 


M cCree is supported by a staff of 18 
lawyers that has been called by for- 
; mer D.C. Bar Association President John 
Douglas the "most prestigious blue-ribbon 
law office in the United States. ” All staff 
members were in the top 2% of their law 
I school classes. Most are young and could 
I be earning considerably more. Instead, 
they accept salaries ranging from S22,000 
to S47,000 to "play in the big leagues.” as 
McCree puts it. Says the Solicitor Gen¬ 
eral; “We have the excitement of being 
in the eye of the hurricane.” 

That does not mean that they go un¬ 
buffeted, especially when caught in a po¬ 
litical whirlwind like the ^kke case, 
brou^t by Allan Bakke, applicant to a 
California medical school who successful¬ 
ly argued he had been excluded in favor 
of less qualified blacks. In an early draft 
of a brief stating the Government’s po¬ 
sition on that “reverse discrimination” 
case, McCree came down in favor of af¬ 
firmative action, but explicitly against 
qig^ jiAftff' loud protests black 



McCree dres sed fo r court 

"A lawyer, not a civil rights activist." 


factor" in professional-school admissions. 

For McCree, Bakke posed a partic¬ 
ularly hard dilemma. Sympathetic to the 
civil rights movement—as a federal judge, 
he ruled frequently in favor of busing to 
desegregate schools—he is also known for 
lawyerly caution and balance. Comments 
one legal scholar: "He thinks like a law¬ 
yer, not a civil rights activist.” Bakke’s 
fallout will create further dilemmas. The 
Supreme Court has agreed to review a fed¬ 
eral distiict court oi^er forcing the Los 
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Tw o Paths to Glory__ 

The Dodger farm boys challenge those Yankee dandies 


i t was a duel that will be remembered It ended in a strikeout, and suddenly 
in baseball lore. Two men, symbols of the Dodgers led their rematch with the 
two very different baseball philosophies, Yankees, two games to rip. Young 
fought a ninth-inning battle for the sec- Welch's achievement vindicated the old- 
ond game of the 1978 World Series. One fashioned Dodger way of baseball: scout 
was the best pressure hitter that money the hinterlands for raw talent, groom it 
could buy, the New York Yan¬ 
kees’ Mr. October, Reggie Jack- 
son. The other was the finest 
young fastballer that the sport’s 
best farm system could produce, 
the Los Angeles Dodgers' new Mr. 

Koufax. 21-year-old Rookie Bob 
Welch. For seven minutes of ex¬ 
quisite tension, nine sizzling pilch¬ 
es and six whooshing swings of 
the bat, the man who has known 
great autumns and the boy who 
will know rare summers struggled 
while the tying and go-ahead 
Yankee runs waited on base. 

From his vantage point in 
center field, the Dodgers’ Bill 
North gloried in the drama. "That 
was the best show Tve ever seen 
The game's best fastball hitter 
up against a kid who throws as 
bard as anylxxly in baseball. It 
was like the ISth round of a 
heavyweight championship fight 
and you knew both guys had won 
seven rounds. Bob just aired it 
out and said, ‘Hey Reggie, here 
it comes. If you can handle it, 
you deserve it.' It had to end in 
a home run or a strikeout" 

Top: Dodger Monday frustrates StaMey. Yankee Nettios was a flying marvel at third 





carefully down on the farm, then bring 
young players up to the parent club to fill 
the gaps that age and injury inevitably 
open during the long, hot summer. Of a 
25-man roster. 13 are onetime Dodger 
farm boys. In contrast, the Yankees built 
their team by spending big bucks on the 
frec-agent market and have only six 
home-grown players on their squad. The 
Yankees can field the most devastating 
starting nine in baseball but have few re¬ 
serves to call upon when trouble strikes. 

Both teams had their troubles 
over the course of the season, and 
their separate solutions to the 
problems of tenacious foes, injured 
heroes and warring locker-room 
egos outline equally separate 
paths to the World ^ries show¬ 
down. This year the one-big- 
happy-family of Dodger Manager 
Tommy Lasorda was not quite so 
happy Unlike last season. Los 
Angeles struggled through the 
early months, swapping the lead 
with the Cincinnati Reds, then 
falling behind the San Francisco 
Giants. It wasn't until the last 
week of August that the Dodgers 
entered first place to slay, and that 
after an air-clearing fistfighl in ihe 
clubhouse between Top Pitcher 
and Resident Flake Don Sutton 
and the Dodgers' Mr. Clean, First 
Baseman Steve Garvey. 
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Yankee Mmger liroodedashia ta amlaHbeW nd In Lo* Angaies 

"Hey. Reggie, here it romex. If you can handle it, you deserve it. " 


I Dodger Manager Lasorda was a rooter 

j As for the Yankees, who lack farm- 
■ club talent, the team would have been 
I crippled by the early-scason miseries of 
I Pitchers LXin f iiillett and Catfish Hunter 
I had not the remarkable left arm of Ron 
Ciuidry saved the day Guidry finished 
j with 25 wins and just three losses, one of 
I the best records in mixiein baseball histo- 
' rv There were other problems—there al- 
' ways are with the Yankees—but t-.ie team 
I created by Owner George Steinbrenner’s 
. money managed to make one of the most 
: remarkable comebacks in baseball histo- 
j ry New York rallied from 14 games be- 
I hind the Boston Red Sox to win a rousing 
’ pennant race and show the kind of poise 
and resiliency they would later need—:ind 
display—against the l>)dgers 

S till, the long drive for the American 
League championship left the Yan- 
' kees drained and hobbled Three key reg- 
; ulars—Centerficlder Mickey Rivers. All- 
i Star Second Baseman Willie Randolph 
' and First Baseman Chris Chambliss 
; —missed one or more of the early Series 
I games Other Yankees suffered nagging 
! injuries that did not remove them from 
; the lineup, but slowed them a step or took 
some snap from their bats, 
i The Dodgers entered the World Se- 
! ries bearing the emotional burden of a 
j death in the family. First-Base Coach Jim 
j Gilliam, a Dodger for 26 years, died after 
; a cerebral hemorrhage, just two days be- 
I fore the World Series started. Each game 
I at Chavez Ravine began with lowered 
! flags and silence, and the Dodgers wore 
j Gilliam's number 19 bordered in black 
, on their uniform sleeves. On the morn- 
r ing before the second game, sitting logeth- 
I er with some Yankees at the Trinity Bap- 
I ti$t ChdFch, the players said goodbye to 


the last of the boys of summer to wear a 
IXidger uniform. 

The effect of Gilliam’s death on the 
club varied with each player, but there 
was little doubt that the IXxigers' fierce 
concentration during the opening games 
was heightened by their determination to 
make Gilliam's last team a championship 
club Captain Davey Lopes insisted the 
night before the funeral that the Yankees 
would have to beat 50 Dodgers, "all 25 
men on the roster and then the part of 
Jim Gilliam that is in all of us " 

Another home-grow’ii Los Angeles 
star, Lopes was perhaps closest to Gil¬ 
liam of all the Dodgers In Game 1, he 
played with a vengeance. For all the in¬ 
tricate meshing of team play in baseball 
—the lightning ballet of the double play, 
the slick-quick coordination of a relay 
from the outfield -the sport remains a 
game of individual skills. Lopes produced 
the first of a string of great individual per- 
! formances in this 75th World Series He 
crashed two home runs into the bleach¬ 
ers in left center, the last a screamer that 
was still on the rise when it rifled into 
the stands ten rows behind the 385-ft 
marker 

The Yankees, accustomed to pyro¬ 
technics themselves, had to play pecking 
baseball, although Jackson stretched his 
World Series home-run string to four 
straight games His towering blast cleared 
the left-field fence, the Yankee bullpen, 
and nearly carried over the wall to the 
parking lot beyt'nd- -460 ft. to the last line 
of defense in Chavez Ravine. It was not 
enough With Lopes driving in five rdns, 
the Dodgers took the opener. 11-5. 

Jackson was the Yankee hitting hero 
of the second game as well, driving in all 
three Yankee runs. But Los Angeles Third 
Baseman Ron Cey, who came up to stay 
from Albuquerque in 1972, did him ex¬ 
actly one better Cey is dubbed "the Pen¬ 
guin" by his teammates, and he runs as 
though he were wearing bedroom slippers. 
No matter; he could have walked the bas¬ 
es after crunching a Catfish Hunter pitch 
for a three-run homer. Counting an ear¬ 


lier RBI, the final score was the Penguin 
4. the Yankees 3. 

Still, the game's best defensive play 
was a portent of heroics to come and a 
change in the fortunes of the Series. Yan¬ 
kee Third Baseman Graig Nettles, ac¬ 
quired in a trade with Cleveland before 
the 1973 season, made a spectacular div¬ 
ing catch of a line drive In the next game, 
back in Yankee Stadium. Nettles showed 
he had the millisecond reflexes and can¬ 
non arm lo be ranked with Brooks Rob¬ 
inson at third.' ' hen a weary-armed Ron 
Guidry turned shaky on the mound. Net¬ 
tles stifled Dodger rally after rally. Any 
one of his four sprawling, crawling. fl>5 
ing. levitating plays would have made an 
ordinary third baseman's season, and to¬ 
gether they unmade the Dodgers' hopes 
for the third game. 

Robbed by Nettles on a bases-loaded 
play that would have swung the game, 
Lopes said with amazement and admi¬ 
ration: 'Tt was the best exhibition of de¬ 
fense I've ever seen since I've been play- | 
ing pro ball. He saved at least six runs.” 
Enough said, the Yanks won, 5-1. 

T he fourth game was a scaring drama 
of pitcher vs. hitler, manoamano. Bob 
Welch came into a 3-3 game in the eighth 
inning and once again blew heat past the 
big Yankee bats. Six New Yorkers went 
down in order 

But the Yankees had Iwught some 
speed of their own during the winter: Rp- 
lievcr Rich Gossage, acquired as a free 
agent for a reported S2.75 million over 6 
years. He finished his first season in pin¬ 
stripes by saving 27 games and compiling 
an earned run average of 2 01. impressive 
figures attained by totally unsubtle yet_ 
highly elfective means: throwing a bas«^-,. 
ball at better than 95 m p h Facing thp* 
Dcxlgers. Gossage retired six hitters of his 
own The Yankees finally got their bats 
around on Welch in the tenth inning, win¬ 
ning 4-3 on Lou Piniella's opposite-field 
single. With New York and Los Angeles 
tied at two games each, the 1978 World 
Series began all ovpr again. ■ 









Those Amazing Chemical Scissors 

Three win Nobel Prize for work with versatile enzymes 


B ecause the basic blueprint 
of human life is encoded in 
hundreds of thousands of genes 
contained in unwieldy strands * 
of DNA in each living cell, re- T 
searchers have had a hard time .WjjM 
deciphering it. But in recent ^ 
years they have been greatly 
aided in their work by a group 
of remarkable tools: enzymes , 
that act as chemical scissors, \ " 

cutting strips of dna into pre- W w w 
cise and manageable fragments. Werner Aifaer 
The discovery of these so-called 
restriction enzymes promises to help un- ir 
ravel the mysteries of cell development, D 
hereditary disease and cancer. It has al- s( 
ready allowed scientists to analyze the p: 
chemical structure of genes and to map a( 
their sequence along dna strands. It has st 
ushered in a new age of genetic engineer- 


1^^ of Johns Hopkins University. 

Arber, 49, first postulated 
the existence of restriction en- 
zymes in the early 1960s while 
studyi^ viruses that invade 
flw bacteria. After labeling a virus 

with a radioactive isotope that 
||r acted as a tracer, Arber found 
W that when the virus entered a 
^ bacterium, most of the viral 
' ' DNA was destroyed. But how? 

Arber theorized that the bac- 
»r terium produced a “restriction” 

enzyme that cut the viral DNA 
into smaller pieces (the hest bacterium's 
DNA is protected from its own chemical 
scissors by other enzymes). Arber further 
proposed that the enzymes recognized and 
act^ upon specific sites along the dna 
strand. 

Arbor's theories were verified by 


ing by making possible the combining of Smith, 47, a former naval medical officer 
genetic material from different species by I and member of the U.S. Public Health 
the controversial recombinant Service who turned to genetic 

dna technique. * research. In 1970 Smith pub- 

Last week Sweden’s Karo- lished two classic papers that 


linska Institute underlined the 4 
importance of restriction en- ^ 
zymes by awarding the Nobel 
Prize for Medicine, this year 
worth 5165,000, to a trio of pi¬ 
oneers in the field. The three, 
all microbiologists: Werner Ar¬ 
ber, of the University of Basel 
in Switzerland, and Drs. Ham¬ 
ilton O. Smith and Daniel 
Nathans, Americans, both Hamilton Smith 


described his discovery of a re¬ 
striction enzyme produced by 
the bacterium Hemophilus In¬ 
fluenzae and the way it worked. 
The enzyme did indeed break 
the dna of invading organisms 
into fragments. Most impor¬ 
tant, Smith was able to show 
that every time the enzyme 
found a particular sequence of 
the chemicals that make up 


DNA, it severed the strand at that pdnt. 
Scientists have since found about 100 re* 
striction enzymes that act at particular 
sites on the strands. 

Using the enzyme discovered by his 
colleague, Nathans, 49, applied it to his 
work with a monkey virus, SV40, known 
to cause cancer in animals but not man. 
In 1971 Nathans showed that the enzyme 
broke SV40 DNA into eleven well-defined 
fragments. Two years later he described 
the way SV40 was split when two other en¬ 
zymes were used. By analyzing the fiag- 
ments produced by sdl three enzymes, Na¬ 
thans was able to map the SV40 genes. 
The general ap¬ 
proach designed by 
Nathans has since 
been used by other 
scientists to map the 
DNA of organisms 
that are far more 
complex. The insti¬ 
tute also cited Na¬ 
thans for his bril¬ 
liant discussion of 
other possible appli¬ 
cations of the en¬ 
zymes to genetics. OanM Nathans 

One of those ap¬ 
plications—the recombinant DNA tech¬ 
nique—has begun to fulfill its widely her¬ 
alded promise. By inserting genes into the 
DNA of a laboratory strain of the com¬ 
mon intestinal bacterium £ coli, re¬ 
searchers have induced the little bug to 
produce somatostatin, a mammalian . 
brain hormone. Last month the bacterium 
manufactured synthetic human insulin, 
raising hopra that the hormone vital to 
the well-being of the world’s diabetics 
may some day soon be available in vir¬ 
tually unlimited supply. ■ 



MARMED. James Eari Ray, 50. Martin Lu¬ 
ther King Jr.’s convicted assassin, who is 
serving a 99-year jail term; and Ama San- 
dw, 31, freelance courtroom artist; he for 
the first time, she for the second time; in 
Brushy Mountain state prison, at Petros, 
Tenn. Tennessee does not permit con¬ 
jugal visits, a situation Sandhu described 
as “terrible.” 

M3). Jacques Brel, 49, Belgian-born com¬ 
poser and singer whose 500 or so plain¬ 
tive, compassionate songs became best 
known in the U.S. through the cabaret- 
style musical Jacques Brel Is Alive and 
Well and Living in Paris; of a pulmonary 
embolism; in Bobigny, France. With a 
dramatic inten«ty often likened to that 
of Edith Piaf, Brel sang about loneliness, 
lost love, war, old age and death. At 37, 
not wanting to becime “an old singer,” 
he stopped giving concerts and began a 
new career as an actor and director. Af¬ 
ter being treated for lung cancer in 1974, 


Milestones 


Brel set out in bis own 18-meter sailboat 
for the Marquesas Islands in the South Pa¬ 
cific, where he settled down with his West 
Indian mistress. He returned to France 
last year to record Brel, which has since 
sold more than 2 million copies. “There 
are people as unhappy and bored as I 
sometimes am,” Brel once said, explain¬ 
ing his appeal. "They feel a little belter 
that somet^y knows and tells them what 
he knows.” 

OKO. Ceedhw C. Byron, 49, four-term Dem¬ 
ocratic Congressman from Maryland; of 
a heart attack, while running; in Wash¬ 
ington County, Md. A veteran of six Bos¬ 
ton Marathons, Byron collapsed while 
training for his ei^th 50-mjle John F. 
Kennedy Memorial Hike/Run. Byron 
was heavily favored to win re-election 
next n^onth to the congressional seat once 
held by his fatbn- and later, his mother. 

BCD. Janws GUam, 49, coach and former 


player for the Los Angeles Dodgers; fol¬ 
lowing a stroke; in Inglewood, Calif. 
The Tennessee-born Gilliam joined the 
Brooklyn Dodgers in, 1953, replacing 
Jackie Robinson at second base, and was 
celebrated as a “ballplayer’s ballplayer” 
before turning into a player-coach in 1965 
and a full-time coach two years later. 
Stricken on Sept. 15, Gilliam slipped into 
a coma and never knew that Ids team 
had dedicated its league championship 
and World Series play to him. 

DIED. Raipii Metcalfe, 68 , four-term black 
Congressman from Chica^'s South Side 
and former champion sprinter who won 
a 1936 Olympic gold medal with Jesse 
Owens in the 400-meter relay; of a heart 
attack; in Chicago. A protdgd of Mayor 
Richard Daley’s, Metcalfe broke with his 
mentor in 1972 after ^mplaining of po¬ 
lice brutality toward Chicago’s bl^ks, but 
he continu<^ to win re-election haxidily 
without machine fHpport. 
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IA Bay reuth at Brno 

I Czechs lovingly launch a yearlong Janddek revival 


D own came the technological slogans 
irt the square of Brno. Czechoslovakia 
\ (pop. 365,000). Up went huge posters of 
i an intense-looking, white-haired man 
! who could be a commanding commissar 
! but who, in Brno at least, is mivs ven- 
! crated than any socialist leader: Czech 
I Composer LeoS Jand£ek. To commemo- 
' rate the 50th anniversary of its compos- 
! er's death and the 125th of his birth, Brno 
has opened a yearlong JaniCek celebra¬ 
tion, beginning with 27 musical events in 
a two-week-long gala festival. Students, 
soldiers and scores of foreign scholars 
jammed six concert halls for the perfor¬ 
mances, including fully staged produc¬ 
tions of all nine Jandiiek operas. Work¬ 
men bawled the great man's songs in local 
bars. Interpreters translated learned mu¬ 
sical discourse in three languages (Czech, 
German and Russian). “Tf the old man 
ever scribbled graffiti on walls, we will 
probably hear that too,” said one visitor. 

It was an impressive display for a 
composer whose first memorable work 
was completed at age 48 and whose mu¬ 
sical merit was debated for years. An ar¬ 
dent nationalist and legendary eccentric, 
Janddek composed music full of short, 
abrupt but harmonically lovely melodies 
that built from one another into a driv¬ 
ing whole. His symphonic works called 
for more brass and slashing power than 
many an orchestra could muster. Because 
Czech consonant clusters are so prickly, 
his operas were considered hopeless 
tongue twisters by singers outside his 
country. The subjects—time warps, pris¬ 
on-camp life, child murder—left audienc- 

fttbbAnia. few. 


es pining for the heraldic posturing more 
familiar to opera “Atrocious drama." 
huffed one New York critic after a 1931 
performance of From the House of the 
Dead, a powerful musical rendering of 
Dostoevsky's novel 

Today JaniiCek is ranked among the 
most original of 20th century composers. 
His bristly textures seem attuned to the 
turmoil of modern life; his fascination 
with the melodic patterns of speech, bird 
calls and animal cries appeals to contem¬ 
porary music's interest in sounds. Ja- 
nafiek's chilling opera, The Makropoulos 
Affair, about a glamorous woman cursed 
with a 300-year life span, has recently 
been performed in San Francisco and at 
the New York City Opera. The Metro¬ 
politan Opera and Santa Fe have also 
staged major'JandOek productions. 

The residents of Brno promote Ja- 
na^ek's work as hard as they play down 
his life—a chronicle so scandalous that, 
after 50 years, Brno still blushes and 
changes the subject when anyone men¬ 
tions it. A choir director, conductor and 
organ teacher, Janddek at age 27 mar¬ 
ried one of his students, 16-year-old Zden- 
ka Schulz, and lived unhappily ever after. 
Despite two children, Janatek humiliated 
his wife with his spectacular philandering. 
In less amorous moments, he found time 
to compose three minor operas and The 
Excursions of Mr. Brouiek. a light, satir¬ 
ical tale about a flight to the moon and 
the Hussite wars of the 15th century. He 
also wrote one powerful but somber ver- 
ismo work: Jenufa, the story of a village 
girl made pregnant by the local woman¬ 


izer. whose formidable foster mother kills 
her baby. 

Janadek's musical genius did not real¬ 
ly bloom until he was 63. Then he fell 
madly in love with Kamilla Stoesslovd, 
the pretty young wife of an antique deal¬ 
er. Although the composer always con¬ 
tended that their love was platonic, hun¬ 
dreds of steamy letters, discreetly tucked 
away in the lix:al Jandiek Museum, seem 
to belie his claim. The affair inspired a 
unique musical outburst By the time he 
died at age 74 (some say while pursuing 
a woman through a nearby woods). Ja- 
ndCek had written four blazingly original 
operas, orchestral pieces and chamber 
music and the immense, superbly spiky 
Glagolitic Mass, a pantheistic hymn. 

G athered at the Brno festival was a for¬ 
midable array of 2,860 performers. 
Much of the talent was from Czechoslo¬ 
vakia: the Brno State Theater, which orig¬ 
inally staged most of JandCck's operas, the 
Brno State Philharmonic, the Czech Phil¬ 
harmonic; scores of folk singers and 
choirs. The Czech Philharmonic, one of 
the grander Old World orchestras, offered 
a smoothed-out, spruced-iip version of the 
composer's music, while the more region¬ 
al Brno orchestra left the burr in Ja- 
ndiek's rough edges Lacking singers of 
international caliber, the Brno ensemble 
fared poorly in such star vehicles as The 
Makrofmiilos Affiitr But Mr. Broudek was 
a crowd favorite, both because of the sen¬ 
suous, tuneful music and the lavish pro¬ 
duction mounted in the 1.400-seat, ultra¬ 
modern JandCek Theater 

Ironically, the hottest tickets in town 
were to Janaiek's three weak operas 
{Sdrka. The Beginning of a Romance. 
Fate), collectors’ items so rarely per¬ 
formed or recorded that they virtually had 
to be heard in Brno or not at all. ■ 
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All the News That’s Fun t o Print 

Some famous hut shy writers have the Times of their lives • 

i f ail gi)**'' according to plan, print- | apartments to convert them to lofts 
starved Nc v W orkers will wake one I is a guide to the best street con 


i f ail goes according to plan, print- 
starved Nc v Yorkers will wake one 
morning this week to (ind that yet an¬ 
other daily has apparently joined Rupert 
Murdoch s 1‘osr in reaching a separate 
peace with the city's striking press unions. 
The 24-iJage paper, selling for a rather e.\- 


apartments to convert them to lofts. There 
is a guide to the best street corners in 
town for having one's car windshield 
washed by a derelict Food Writer Craig 
Stillborn describes how to capture and 
cook the “versatile, if elusive" bat. 

The Ti/ner'.v editorial policy continues 


tortionate newsstand price of $1 (the re- ! to reflect the same cosmic concerns as be- 


iifot Site j|otk^me0 


liiiirnffiniwes' 

BUifDByirnm 

BMucfrnniiiii. 


suit of a costlier-than-expected union set- j fore the strike WtllTHER DETENTE? asks Frs 
tlement. the paper explains m a front- | the le;id editorial, which never bothers to pat 
page notice), looks just like the Timi's. i answer The editorial page includes the in- fori 
only more so evitable rxle to nature's awesome wonders, tha 

The Page One lead story by Times- tilled AUTUMN'S FAI.l, (“Now does the 
man R.W. Papple Jr. recounts the biicf i deep-throated maple hush its cheery war- ant 
reignofPope John PaulJohn Paul I. who ; ble ") On the Op-Iicl page, Ctilumnisi the 
died 19 minutes after the coronation cer- I James Rest wntes from Balkh. Asia Mi- prii 

emony in which he took_ 

the names of three prede- ^^ „ 

Queensboro Bridge falling ,^ 7 —- . .--c.-,--- — -“■=£—==' — 

into the Fast Riw under ' Pope Dies Yt 

the weight of 10.000 mar- BUIEDBydrutHI -itL 

athon runners .^nolher BRIBCt UCfrnnillll. JMBSQluiUM&ii 

story, under the headline , c»rdin «is Return Fi 

FALl SE.ASON THRtlWN || 

DIO 54 BLAZE. ISRALI.I Rf- 
ACnoN MUTED, tells how 
the disco burned to the 
ground after Owner Steve 
Rubell refused to admit 
the firemen because they 
were not chic enough. 

A glance at the pa¬ 
per's handy News Sum- _ _ 

mary indicates that not 

much has changed in the inVCIIIinSDI I To Otter Public Sh«re»inGSAj syiyiia't -- ^ 

world, or the Times, since 

the strike began Aug. 9. Familiar face that will greet newspapef-sta rved New Y o rke r s this we ek 

“The border wai between Also, some pointers on how to cook the versatile, if elusive, bat. 


imsFjtswiiiiaiiR 
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’strstatmSim aa — (TstiT ti ii TTr ssr— I' ^ I bbbhb^bb^h 

AdmimstrationAnnounce!Pint fw********"^ 

To OCfef Public Shares 10 GSA sw-sJSS? 


Adibulia (formerly Moax- 
ablio) and Amoravia (formerly the Shoo- 
vah), was abruptly broken off yesterday 
when it was discovered that the two na- 


nor (“ 'How are you. Scotty'’’ asked the 
Khan, gnawing on a Kurd') 

As was Times practice before the 


lions share no common boundaries," ac- | strike, an early edition of this week’s pa- 


cording to one Item. | per will be whisked by special courier to 

Unfortunately—or perhaps fortunate- I the Manhattan apartment of Publisher 
ly—none of the summary Items are to be | Arthur ("Punch’’) Sulzberger He can 
found elsewhere in the paper But the is- : hardly help noticing the typographical er- 
sue IS groaning with typically insightful i ror in the paper’s logo: Ator TAe A/iew York 


international reporting (NOTiiiNO or 
GKEAE SlUNinCANCr HAPPENING IN Al - 
RiCA 01 LATE), trenchant Washington 
analysis (CARTER rORESTAlL.S EFFORTS 
TO DEFUSE DISCORD Poi icy). and upscale 
ads (for Nonwii reller, Bloomindale’s. 
F.VC Saint l.aurent’s new Heroine per¬ 
fume. and one white space labeled “'This 
ad stolen by the New York Post 

In the Living section—renamed Hav¬ 
ing—the paper remains on the cutting 
edge of contemptuous consumption. One 
articte describes how trendy New York¬ 
ers are tearing down the walls of their 


Times. Exactly who is responsible for this 
outrageous, cunningly crafted parody? 
Among those reputed to have laid a pen¬ 
cil to the project are Michael Arlen, Carl 
Bernstein. Nora Ephron. Frances Fitz¬ 
Gerald, Jerzy Kosinski. George and Fred¬ 
dy Plimpton, Terry Southern and about 
th ree or four dozen other wordsmiths ftom 
leading publishing firms, the unemploy¬ 
ment rolls and the Times itself. Observed 
Calvin Trillin, one of the town’s few big- 
time scribes who declined to participate: 
"Sounds as if they emptied the back room 
at Elaine’s for this one.” 


Trouble is, hardly any of the alleged 
perpetrators would own up to it. ‘T had 
nothing to do with this,” chuckled Chris 
Cerf. an editor for Children’s Television 
Workshop and a purported ringleader. “I 
can give you a list of other people who 
weren’t involved as well. It's also not true 
that we used the Plimptons’ apartment 
to put the paper together. I ought to know. 

1 was there all week.’’ Freddy Plimpton 
denied that her husband wrote a brilliant 
parody of Timesmaa Red Smith’s sports 
column. Similarly. New Times Senior Ed¬ 
itor Kevin Buckley denied that he and 
Frankie FitzGerald collaborated on the 
parody of Reston, and Tony Hendra. a 
former National Lampoon editor, denied 
that he posed for the photo of the Pope. 

Rusiy Unger, a former book editor 
and Village Voice columiflst, denied that 
the paper's 100,000-copy press run was 
printed by Garber Publishing Co in To- 

_ledo, denied that Garber 

had agreed to finance the 
return for the 
— first $20,000 in revenues 
--- plus W'r of the rest, and 

D n- ' ■ir Z' A —denied that any profits 
I^pe Utes Yet Agatn; f^om the venture would go 
ReignlsBriefestEver to the Neediest Cases 

, C»rdin«ls Ret urn Fro m Airport ftypjj th^t isje^ York 
Lssni. Times sponsors each year, 

Why all this reti- 
cence? "It’s more fun 
1 - like this, to play a guess- 

2 ‘ug game." said Freddy 

£ ggSSSiH? Plimpton. Other alleged 

s s uSssj iisB participants may be mo- 

I livated by fear of possible 

S Times retaliation. &id one 

i of the four or five Times 

i employees who lent assis- 

z ‘.g tance:’■ I’ve been on strike 

j for two months, I have ten 

kids, my mortgage pay- 

_ments are overdue and 

I’ve had to pawn my Cui- 
sinart If Abe Rosenthal 
ever found out 1 was part of this, he'd 
have me back on the police beat in Amo¬ 
ravia, formerly the Shoovah.” 

Rosenthal, the Times's quick-tem¬ 
pered executive editor, was reported to 
be on his way to Toledo and could not be 
reached for comment, but Deputy Man¬ 
aging Editor Arthur Gelb declared ami¬ 
ably: ’’We know there’s some kind of par- 
ixly, and we hope it’s funny.” The issue is 
being distributed by Metropolitan News 
Co., which also handles the Times. 

Times Co. executives may find their 
Ochs gored by some of the issue’s sharp¬ 
er satire, notably a heavyhanded mock 
ad from union-battling J.S. Stevens Co. 
about why organized labor is bad for busi¬ 
ness, and a “Man in the News” profile of 
an impossibly affluent pressman. But for 
the satirists it was iflostly a labor of love. 
As Rusty Unger denied saying, “We all 
missed the Times so much that we had to 
makeourown.” (I j 
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Small economy model. 



Large economy model. 


The A300 is in service worldwide, and proving to be 
far and away the most economical aircraft in its market. 

Now the A300 is joined by the A310, the aircraft 
airlines have asked for. A 200-seater with the same 
wide-body fuselage cross section tailored for the lower 
density medium haul routes. The A310 has a new wing 
optimized for this market. 

Both the A300 and the A310 incorporate the 
technology of the 80’s. The two models and their variants 
are the basis of a new family, enabling Airbus Industrie 
to maintain its leadership and airlines to operate profitably 
in the medium haul market. 



Airbus Industrie 



Behind the Wall 


VIOLETTE 

Directed by Claude Chabrol 
Screenplay by Odile Barski, Hervd 
Bromberg r and FredMc Grendel 

V iolette No/iire was a pretty and a dis¬ 
solute French working-class girl who, 
in 1933 at the age of 18, poisoned her 
mother and father. The father died, but 
the mother survived, and at her trial for 
murder Violette claimed that this out¬ 
come was deliberate. She murdered him 
to escape his incestuous attacks, she said, 
and merely gave her mother enough poi¬ 
son to disable her so that she could not res¬ 
cue her husband. 

The crime and trial created an enor¬ 
mous stir, which Director Claude Cha¬ 
brol has depicted—there are angry 
crowds and balladecrs singing laments in 
the street outside the courthouse—but his 
main interest is in the spoiled innocence 
of Violette. She is played with astonish¬ 
ing virtuosity by an extraordinary young 
French actress named Isabelle Huppert. 
Violctte’s twisted mind seems to have 
been truly monstrous. The incest story 
was pure invention. She got her parents 
to swallow poison by telling them it was 
medicine. Yet something in her character 
was capable of generating sympathy. 
What we see in Actress Huppert’s por¬ 
trayal is a scrubbed and plain schoolgirl 
who escapes from the stuffiness of her par¬ 
ents’ small apartment, puts on makeup 
and fashionable clothes in a hail lavatory 
and swings gallantly out into the night. 

Even before the murder, she is 
trapped and knows it—and does not care 
Her response to hopelessness is a drink 
and a shrug. She lets herself be picked up 
by a rich young man. Afler they have slept 
together, it is clear that he expects to pay 
her; but with a fine gesture she takes some 
wadded franc notes from her purse, drops 
them on the bed and leaves. 

The visual quality of the film is lush 
—sets and actors perhaps too lovingly 
dressed in period trappings—but Huppert 
gives astringency to the scenes. The cam¬ 
era lingers on her plump, spoiled, intel¬ 
ligent face, and it is possible to see the 
wall that she has built between herself 
and the world. Behind the wall is Viol¬ 
ette; what she may be is only partly guess- 
able. Her crime is solved, but the mys¬ 
tery remains. 

Director Chabrol’s strategy is the ap¬ 
propriate one: simply to watch Violette 
with obsessive fascination, in the hope of 
catching a clue. Not many actresses could 
make this sort of scrutiny fruitful, but 
Huppert has the knack of suggesting end¬ 
lessly watchable depths. The film ends 
(after Violette has l^n sentenced to be 
guillotined, then reprieved and sentenced 
to twelve years in prison) as did The Lace- 
maker. the first movie in which she 


Cinema 


starred: with camera and character star¬ 
ing at each other gravely and impassively, 
until thescreengoesdark. —MmSkow 

m m m 

After seeing The Lacemaker, In which 
Huppert played a sweet dull-minded girl 
broken by her first love affair, it is im¬ 
possible to believe that in real life she is 
not at least slightly bovine. Violette (for 
which she won the Best Actress award at 
this year’s Cannes Festival) leaves the 
viewer convinced, contrarily, that she 
must be willful, neurotic and blown about 
by stormy emotions. Neither turns out to 
be the case. Her face is lively and full of in¬ 
telligence, a bit thinner than it seems on 
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Huppert beside poster lor Woht te _ 

Endlessly watchable depths. 

the screen, and it shows none of the 
opacity that she assumed for these two 
roles At 23. she is a small fair-skinned 
redhead, wearing, for lunch in New York, 
a professional beauty’s noontime getup; 
pants and a T shirt. 

She talks with animation and the 
slightest of accents. Yes. she says, the sim¬ 
ilarity in the endings of Violette and The 
Lacemaker was intentional; it was Cha¬ 
brol’s way of tipping his hat to Claude 
Goretta, the director of the earlier film. 
But she notes that the endings are only 
the same "for the camera—visually. For 
Violette, you know, the ending is open: 
there are chances for her. For Beatrice in 
The Lacemaker, it is closed, without the 
possibility of hope” In a way, she goes 
on, the two films are about young women 
and authority, one struggling, one submit¬ 
ting. The theme is important to her, and 
she sees the two differing stories as part 
of her own artistic development. 

There has been little torment and op¬ 
pression in Huppert’s own experience. 


She was the clever youngest daughter in 
a big, prosperous Parisian household, and 
her parents (her father is a manufacturer 
of safes, her mother an English teacher) 
were full of encouragement when she de¬ 
cided that she wanted to char^ her ed¬ 
ucational direction from Russian studies 
to acting. At 1S, freckled, a bit chubby, 
with the look of a beauty five years be¬ 
fore she would be beautifiil, she had a 
small part in Faustine et le Bel Bti. Even 
then she was very much self-propelled, 
and by now she has an unusually firm 
idea of what she wants to do with her ca¬ 
reer. She has just finished playing Anne, 
the youngest Bronte, in Andrd Tdehine’s 
The Bronte Sisters. She prefers directors 
who let actors work out their own inter¬ 
pretations. This list includes Goretta and 
Chabrol but not the notoriously tyrannical 
Otto Preminger, for whom she played a 
part in Rosebud, his not very successful 
film of a few years ago. “He yelled so 
much,’’ she recalls. 

Then, lunch over, she trots off toward 
Lincoln Center, where Violette is to be 
shown at the New York Film Festival. 
Elsewhere, at this very moment, produc¬ 
ers are using her name to dazzle bankers, 
and writers are stubbing out cigarettes 
and typing lines that tell of bruised inno¬ 
cence. There are so many small, pale, 
heavily troubled young women to play. So j 
many older ones, when the wine has ma¬ 
tured. She wants to do Lady Chatterley. 
She wants to buy some American jeans. 
The sun is shining on Central Park West, 
and the world is young. ■ 

Slow Boil 

WHO IS KILLING THE GREAT 
CHEFS OF EUROPE? 

Directed by Ted Kotcheff 
Screenplay by Peter Stone 

T he people who cooked up this thrill¬ 
less thriller are not entirely incompe¬ 
tent; they have brought Robert Morley 
back to the screen. In the role of a haugh¬ 
ty gourmet-magazine editor, Morley puts 
on a hilarious show. He pats his gargan¬ 
tuan stomach as lovingly as a child might 
fondle a stuffed Teddy bear. He raises his 
bushy eyebrows so high that one expects 
them to graze the ceiling. He turns the 
mere act of getting up from lunch into a 
dainty comic ballet. Ordered by his doc¬ 
tor to lose weight—Afl(/'his wei^t—Mor¬ 
ley adamantly refuses. ‘T have eaten my 
way to the top,’’ he announces in his most 
imperious manner. “1 am a work of art 
created by the finest chefs in Europe.” 
Robert Morley is indeed a work of art. 
How nice to find him back in the mov¬ 
ies, after too many,^ears spent hawking 
plane tickets on the tube. 

If the people behind iVho Is Killing 
the Great Ch^s of Europe? were really 
smart, they would have handed the whole 
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If you already own a stereo system 
with high quality components, you 
certainly want to match it with a cas¬ 
sette deck of the same caliber. 

The new Dual C 819 is a perfect 
choice. In addition to superb perfor¬ 
mance, it provides unique features 
such as fade/edit control for subse¬ 
quent fade in and fade out. Also Dolby, 
memory stop, line/microphone mixing, 
headphone controls and a limiter. 

Technology which will still be advan¬ 
ced throughout the many years you 
will enjoy your Dual C 819. 

High fidelity made in Germany 
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An outsider triumphs at the Grand Prix de Longchamp. 
Its owner wears a Girard-Perregaux watch. 
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On a volume of 118,978.120 shares. I 
the New York Stock Exchange Compos- j 
ite closed at 58.93, up .60 for the week end- I 
ing October 13, 1978. The Dow Jones 30 j 
stock industrial average was. 897.09, up > 
17.07. Standard & Poor's 500 stock index | 
was 104.22, up .70. Among significant : 
N.Y.S.E. stocks: 
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A Teddy bear tummy that is a work of art. 

film over to Morley. Unfortunately, they 
! use the actor as an appetizer rather than 
I the main course. About half an hour af¬ 
ter the piaure begins, Morley surrenders 
center stage to his romantic co-stars, Jac¬ 
queline Bisset and George Se^l; Chefs 
suddenly ceases to be a jolly satire on the 
cooking craze and becomes an exception¬ 
ally talky whodunit. The movie soon dies 
as ignominiously as its title' characters 
—drowning in a stew of ketchup-colored 
blood and rancid red herrings. 

Aside from the witty lines he fed Mor¬ 
ley. Screenwriter Peter Stone has concoct¬ 
ed a script strewn with terrible puns (“Ban 
the hombe ") and snickering double-enten- 
I dre gags that make all the tired connec- 
I tions between food and sex. The arbitrary 
plot about a chef murderer hops from 
I place to place on the slightest whim. It is 
little more than an excuse for cameo ap- 
! pearances by top European actors (Phi- 
! lippe Noiret. Jean-Pierre Cassel, Jean 
I Rochefort) and restaurants (Paris’ Tour 
! d’Argent, London’s Caft Royal). The set- 
i tings are sumptuously photographed by 
j John Alcott (Barry Lyndon), but Ted Kot- 
I chefTs direction is lifeless. Were it not for 
j the creepy musical score and endless in¬ 
terrogation scenes, it would be difficult to 
I tell that Chefs is a suspense drama. 

P erhaps to compensate for the movie’s 
so-what story. Stone has also tried to 
i fashion a Hepbum-Tracy relationship for 
I his hero and heroine. Bisset is cast as the 
I world’s greatest (and probably thinnest) 

! pastry chef, while Segal plays her ex-hus- 
I band, a fast-food maven whose philan- 
! dcring broke up the marriage. It is not 
I the actors’ fault that they walk through 
i the film with plastic smiles: the charac- 
I ters’ debates over the merits of haute cui- 
I sine and Big Macs are as predictable as 
! their final rectntciliation. Brides, it 
strains credibility that this couple ever 
split up in the first place. How could any¬ 
one married to Bisset even think of car¬ 
ry!^ on with another woman? It’s eauer 
to inn^e Morley making a TV pitch for 
,.tiMJ^nM|<dbdi«t:— AwlkAM' 
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Businessmen, professionals, 
government leaders. These 
are the people who travel 
the most in Asia. And, 
according to a recent 
INTRAMAR* suruey, these 
are the people who read 
TIME. More than any other 
magazine in the world,—a 
record TIME has held for 
years. The significance is 
far-reaching. Asia’s people 
on the move are the 
opinion-shapers and 
decision-makers of their 
countries; they have the 
position and the purchasing 
power for quality goods 
and services for themselves 
and their organizations. 
Which is why advertising in 
TIME gets results whether 
you are selling automobiles 
for the individual or com¬ 
puters for a nation. Just as 
it does for more than 20 
international airlines that 
regularly advertise in 
TIME Asia. 


’INTKAMAR muIll'Criiinlry turycv by Inlvrnftllunal 
Rp»e«r(h Assoiiaics (INRA). 
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Dealers in lllogic 


Dollat up or down, money traders profit 


S trolling from his art-hlled office 
through a bulletproof door to a bal¬ 
cony overlooking an immense trad- 
• ing room, Cairo-bom Andre Levy pauses 
to deny a bit of gossip circulating among 
his fellow money dealers in Lausanne. 
Switzerland He insists that it is just not 
true that his firm—somewhat whimsically 
named Tradition S.A.—exchanges half a 
billion dollars for stronger currencies each 
day The actual figure, he states with 
aplomb, is "more than a billion dollars " 
That correction is indicative of the 
frenzy with which corporations, banks 
and other holders of dollars are stamped¬ 
ing to unload them. The selling has driv¬ 
en the dollar down 199^ against the Ger¬ 
man mark, 27% against the Japanese yen 
and 34% against the Swiss franc in the 
past year, Washington seems incapable 
of stopping the slump; even optimistic 
statements by the White House nowadays 
often have a perverse effect. Last week, 
for example. President Carter said at his 
news conference that congressional pas- 
^e at long last of his battered energy leg¬ 
islation should trim the U.S. trade deficit 
and bolster the dollar. Next day the dol¬ 
lar hit yet another record low against the 
deutsche mark, dropped against the Swiss 
and French francs, the Dutch guilder and 
the British pound, and even sank to a 31 - 
month low against the weak Italian lira. 
The apparent reason; moneymen con¬ 
cluded that if this is all the hope Carter 
has to offer, the dollar is still in trouble. 
Confidence in the dollar has so eroded 
that it sometimes plunges sharply these 
days with no specific news at all to ac¬ 
count for the drop 

Money traders like Levy are, conse¬ 
quently. in the eye of a financial hurri¬ 
cane. Though they mostly act on orders 
from clients rather than initiate trades, 
they do the actual swapping of dollars for 
other currencies. And since their arcane 
business is little understood, they inevi¬ 
tably come under suspicion of abetting the 
recurrent panics that often cause the dol¬ 
lar to plunge further than any reasonable 
calculation of its purchasing power would 
warrant. As Otmar Emminj^r, head of 
the West German central bank, com¬ 
plains, “The currency markets have be¬ 
come absolutely irrational." 

Surprisingly, many of the money trad¬ 
ers agree, though they are making profits 
out of the irrationality, which they blame 
on their clients. Asks Andrd Scaillet. chief 
money trader in Europe for First Nation¬ 
al Bank of Chicago: “Can you tell me if 
it’s logical to have a V/i% [downward] 


movement of the dollar against the Swiss 
franc in a single day? It's out of this 
world'” Money traders worry quite as 
much as any finance minister about what 
the drop in the world's central trading cur¬ 
rency is doing to the global structure of 
finance. Says Michel Grare, trader for 
Credit Lyonnais, a m^r French bank: 
"It’s very worrying if one can’t believe in 
the U S. What, after all. is Switzerland? 
It could be fragile.” Not a few money trad¬ 
ers openly pine for the pre-1973 days of 
fixed exchange rates, when their business 
was quiet and orderly—much less prof¬ 
itable. to be sure, but infinitely less tear¬ 
ing on the nerves. 

No wonder. In a world in which ex¬ 
change rates change from minute to min¬ 
ute, money traders must constantly try 
to outguess their fellows. They scan Reu¬ 
ters and Dow Jones electronic display 
screens for up-to-lhe-second news. Sup¬ 
pose Teamsters Boss Frank Fitzsimmons 
makes a statement in the morning about 
how big a wage boost U.S. truck drivers 
will demand next spring. What are the 
chances that he will get it? If he does, 
what will happen to the U.S. inflation 
rate v.?., say. the inflation rate in The 
Netherlands? How many holders of dol¬ 
lars will be prompted by the news to 
sell how many bucks? And what will 
that do to the dollar-guilder exchange 
rate? Based on his own instinctive an¬ 
swers to these questions, the trader—cam¬ 
bist, to use the international term—must 
decide within seconds whether to sell 
tens of millions of dollars for guilders 
right away. Or maybe wait until the af¬ 
ternoon, tomorrow or next week to act, 
or possibly even buy. 

T he pressure is unrelenting, and 
there are not many expens at the 
game. The volume of currency trad¬ 
ing is six to ten times what it was only a 
few years ago; banks and currency firms 
have been forced to hire hordes of eager 
young men and women as traders. Most 
now practicing have only two years or so 
experience and their average age is un¬ 
der 30. They “bum out” in a few years. 
Even their bosses, the senior cambists, are 
rarely as old as 50 (Levy, the owner of 
his own currency-trading firm, is 49), 
Unfortunately, the rule for making 
money has become; when in doubt, sell 
the dollar. Cambists unanimously cite 
three reasons for this; I) there are just 
too many dollars (some S600 billion) float¬ 
ing around the world, the result Of dec¬ 
ades of U.S. balance of payments de& 
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hWi rfttim b ooidT! codritm gra 
Mbg, gives holders of the dollar no con¬ 
fidence that the currency will retain its 
value; and 3) the Carter Administration 
has not convinced anyone that it can bring 
cither U.S. infiation or the telance of p^- 
ments deficite under control. 

So long as those conditions prevaii, 
the traders will be deluged vtdth orders to 
sell. And they can eventually find anoth¬ 
er cambist to buy. Since the dollar is the 
world’s primary currency, someone al¬ 
ways needs bucks. A French oil refiner, 
say, has to pay for a shipment of Saudi 
crude, which is priced m dollars; a Ger¬ 
man investor ne^s dollars for a farm that 
he has just made a deal to buy in the U.S. 

The selling comes from many sourc¬ 
es. Recently some of it has originated m 
OPEC countries (Kuwait, Iran and Alge¬ 
ria) and in Communist countries that have 
accumulated dollars dealing with the U.S. 
and might now be selling to embarrass 
America. But the main dumping is from 

tU/A <LDIirC4*C 

CORPORATIONS. To them, selling the 
dollar is mere prudence. A Japanese com¬ 
pany may book an order to deliver $ 1 mil¬ 
lion worth of steel to the U.S.. with pay¬ 
ment due in 30 days. Rather than wait to 
receive the dollars, which by then might 
be worth fewer yen. the company quite 
probably will immediately sell SI million 
for as many yen as it can get, with the dol- 


Ian to ha4i^v«rl^n:3N> <kys. 
mbtlnationais do essentially the saAMi 
thbg. Hercules Inc., a nu^r chemicaJ 
company, m 1971 negotiated a five-year 
loan in Swiss francs, on terms that ap¬ 
peared to be favorable. But by 1976, the 
dollar had plunged so much against the 
franc that Hercules had to shell out twice 
as many dollars as it had bargamed for 
to meet the 7% interest and repay the 
principal (both denommated in Swiss 
francs). Ever smee, says Peter Petersen, 
Hercules’ European money manager, 
Hercules has been forced to play the cur¬ 
rency-trading game to limit its risk. 

C orporate seilmg of dollars has ^n 
speeded up by several factors. Since 
1976, accounting rules have forced 
U S - based multinationals to report quar¬ 
terly—not annually as before—the prof¬ 
its or losses that result from changes in 
currency values. Many a corporate trea¬ 
surer comes to the end of each quarter 
knowing that his company will have to re¬ 
port a heavy loss, possibly because it will 
have to pay more dollars to settle bills 
owed to German and Japanese suppliers 
in marks or yen. The treasurer sometimes 
will make speculative sales of dollars late 
in the quarter, seeking trading profits to 
offset part of the loss. 

More ominously, money traders re¬ 
port, selling of dollars has spread to or¬ 
dinary manufacturing companies in the 


Of Climbp Crunch and Slump 

S queeze gave way to ouch latt week as Chase Manhattan and Citibank lift- 
^ their prime lending rate to businesses from 9}^% to 10%, the highest 
since January 1975. Other banks are expected to follow suit The action, re¬ 
flecting a steady tightening of money by the Federal Reserve Board, sub¬ 
stantially increases the risk of a credit crunch and a deeper economic down¬ 
turn next year than most experts were forecasting a few months ago. The 
hike is certain to pull up other rates and dampen spending by boosting the 
cost of corporate loans and, eventually, of consumer borrowing. 

In the past month the board has let the rate for Fed funds, uncommitted re¬ 
serves that banks lend each other, rise from 8%% to 8/^%. The Fed funds 
rate serves as a floor for most other short-term rates. Then last week the 
board increased the discount rate, the interest charged by the board for loans 
to member banks, from 8% to 8'A%, the highest level ever. A key motive for 
the Federal Reserve’s money moves has been to halt a sharp and inflationary 
increase in the money supply. Also, the Fed is trying to forestall further dump¬ 
ing of the dollar on foreign markets; lower inflation and higher U.S. interest 
rates should make greenbacks more attractive to hold 

Yet the old medicine does not seem to be working. Loan demand so far 
has remained robust. That is one reason the money supply has expanded at 
an annual rate of 11.3% in the past two months, well ahead of the Reserve's tar¬ 
get limit of 6.5%. Nor has the dollar shown any appreciable signs of strength¬ 
ening. Thus many experts believe that even higher interest rates are on the 
way, even though Reserve Chairman William Miller has said that borrowing 
costs are at or near their peaks. Henry Kaufman, a top money analyst at Sal¬ 
omon Brothers, believes the prime rate could be as high as 12% in 1979. Econ¬ 
omist Allen Sinai of Data Resources, Inc., figures on a recession if the prime 
rate reaches 11% and the Fed funds rate 10%. 

Worried, President Carter and other Administration officials have openly 
criticized the Federal Reserve’s policy. But until the White House comes for¬ 
ward with a workable anti-inflationary policy of its own, its protests are not 
likely to register. Next week the board's Open Market Committee meets 
—and many experts would not be surprised if it tightens credit another tick. 














American heartland. Says Scaillet: “Ten 
or 15 years ago, American businessmen 
were so proud to have the dollar. If you 
talked about the possibility of a depre¬ 
ciating buck, they would laugh in your 
face. Now they are frequently more bear¬ 
ish on the dollar than the Europeans.” 

BANKS. They execute most of the or¬ 
ders for co' ipanies and also trade on their 
own account An American tourist ex¬ 
changes $100 for marks at a bank in 
Frankfurt; the bank can hold the dollars 
or sell them for other currencies, as it 
chooses. More important, a French co¬ 
operative, for example, deposits in Credit 
Lyonnais SI million received from U,S 
importers for Bordeaux wine; the bank 
can sell those dollars for other currencies 
if it wishes. Banks have a cold-blooded 
view of the potentialities. Says Jean Bourg, 
head of the currency department at Credit 
Lyonnais: “We take advantage of small 
opportunities (for profits in currency trad¬ 
ing! as they arise during the day. We are 
not interested in trends, but in extremes 
and how to profit from them." 

The orders descend on the cambists 
—some working in money-trading firms, 
many employed by banks, a growing 
number directly for multinationals. 
Though they work on order, they have 
some latitude If a multinational orders 
its bank to sell, say, $1 million for Ger¬ 
man marks on a particular day, in Eu¬ 
rope it IS up to the bank's trader whether 
to let them all go at once or sell $500,000 
in the morning, the rest in the afternoon. 
In New York, a trader must execute the 
order at a time and price that the client 
specifies—and if he accepts an order and 
then cannot fill it at the price he has quot¬ 
ed. his bank takes the loss. 

T he trading these days is almost 
round-the-clock. By the time Eu¬ 
ropean money traders get to their 
desks, usually at 8:30 a m., the market has 
already gone through a full trading ses¬ 
sion in Tokyo. Trading continues in New 
York until late afternoon, which is late 
evening in Europe. Some market is open 
somewhere in the world almost all the 
time, and cambists must keep track of all. 
New York money-dealing firms now as¬ 
sign traders on a rotating basis as night 
men who make calls to fellow cambists 
at midnight (when it is 2 p.m. the next 
day in Tokyo) or even 2 a.m. (4 p.m. in 
Tokyo) to keep posted. 

Instant communications are as much 
bane as boon to the traders. Bourg com¬ 
plains that “the daily newspaper is no 
good to me any more.” By the time he 
gets to work, the news in it is already old 
and the markets are concentrating on lat¬ 
er information coming over the electronic 
display screens. Moreover, adds Scaillet, 
the clients have their own screens; “Now 
89% to 99% of the multinationals and 
large corporations get the same informa¬ 
tion as the banks at the same second. 
There is nothing worse than having the 
big corporatitms on your back (with dol¬ 


lar-selling orders] the instant you receive 
the news yourself. It means you are in¬ 
stantly involved in transactions when a 
market doesn’t even exist.” Robert F.C. 
Leclerc, Montreal-born trader in New 
York for Chicago-based Continental Il¬ 
linois National Bank, comment's wryly; 
“If foreign-exchange dealers take any 
view at all, it is a very short-term one 
—often as short as 60 seconds" 

Hectic though the pace is, cambists 
generally claim to enjoy it They are well 
paid; in Germany, salaries of $40,000 to 
$50,000 are common for traders in their 
late 20s Beyond that, many cambists get 
a kick out of the very speed of the action. 
Michael Lend, 30, a money trader at 
Commerzbank of Frankfurt for the past 
two years, sometimes works from 6 30 
a.m. to 9 p.m , and admits he is often too 
keyed up to sleep after a particularly hec¬ 
tic day, Nonetheless, he says, “it is fas¬ 
cinating because the market is so sensi¬ 
tive; it reacts quickly to political and 
economic events or just a key politician’s 
remark. I love my job, it’s great fun.” 

Senior cambists reluctantly admit that 
their subordinates’ youth and inexperi¬ 
ence may be aggravating the dollar’s fall. 
The younger traders have never known 
anything but a sinking dollar: their im¬ 
pulse is always to sell, in maximum 
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amounts, right away. I^t the boss trad¬ 
ers too are disinclined to iuve their cli¬ 
ents hold dollars. In their experience, 
those who have done so have usually lost 
money for the past several years. 

Traders insist that speculation is not 
the driving force in the dollar’s decline. 
But some concede that it is, at least, not in¬ 
significant. James Sinclair, partner in the 
New York money-brokei^e firm named 
after him, estimates that individual spec? 
ulation accounts for 18% to 20% of ^al 
currency trading. In Western Europe, he 
says, "it is the fashionable thing todo. Tha 
profits I’ve seen are almost obscene. I 
could tell you about a guy sitting across 
this desk in February who then had only; 
$ 1.600 and only about two weeks ago sold 
$1 million. He is a nut; he carries more 
contracts than he can afford, especially 
naked shorts,” Translatiqp: the speculator 
has sold dollars he does not own, hoping 
to buy them back at a profit. 

any cambists try to dampen the 
speculation. Senior traders gener¬ 
ally limit how many dollars a sub¬ 
ordinate can handle each day and tell the 
young cambists to refuse any orders from 
clients who have not established a line 
of credit. Their own motivation, they say. 
is simply to get the best deal for their 
clients 

In relaxed moments, however, some 
cambists go on to describe how one could 
manipulate the market if one wanted to 
do so. Primary technique: sell when the 
markets are quiet—early in the morning, 
or during the lunch hour, or best of all on 
Friday afternoon, when most cambists 
have closed their books and are starting 
to go home. An order then to sell, say, 
$40 million—only fair-si/ed by today’s 
standards—can cause the market to drop 
sharply, since nobody is around to buy 
much. The exchange rate will plummet. 
Then a thousand other cambists will wor¬ 
ry: “What does the seller know that I don't 
l^ow'.>” and stampede to sell. Rates will 
plunge further, and the original seller can 
buy back the dollars at a handsome prof¬ 
it. Warning: if some unforeseen develop¬ 
ment causes the dollar to take off on one 
of its occasional brief upward flights, the 
cambist and his clients will take a bath. 

In the end, the cambists function less 
as market makers than as weather vanes, 
registering every slightest change in in¬ 
ternational sentiment on how the dollar 
is going. They point out that they have 
no vested interest in seeing the dollar sink; 
they could make quite as much money 
for themselves and their clients riding the | 
dollar up. But they have no faith at ail 
that the U.S. will take the hard decisions 
needed to bring American inflation down 
to reasonable rates. They are waiting for 
President Carter to announce his Stage 
Two anti-inflation orogram, with a pre¬ 
disposition to beli^ it will be a ball of 
fluff, inducing their clients to sell more 
dollars than ever out of disappointment. 
Overtoy6u,Jiimmy. ' ■ ' ’IB, 


















Work crow* rolHilkflng tracks In Dowitt yard of Conrall near Syracuse; the road’s ecMpnient was In worse shape than Washbigton suspected 


Rough Ride f or Conrail 

Six bankrupts do not add up to a winner 


I t all seemed so simple. Two and a half 
years ago, as Congress sought ways to 
I rescue the Northeast’s dying railroads, the 
; advocates of the Consolidated Rail Corp, 
i or Conrail for short, had all the answers 
; Basing their predictions on optimistic ex- 
; trapolations, ihey promised that a unifi¬ 
cation of the region's six roads.* plus a 
j one-time federal grant of $2 billion, would 
I produce an efficient system that would be 
' iiding in the black by 1979 

Unfortunately, things did not turn out 
' that way Despite the S2 billion infusion. 

Conrail is now losing far more money 
■ than the six decrepit lines did collective- 
. ly before the consolidation. After a 1977 
: loss of $367 million, Conrail is rumbling 
I toward a deficit of more than $400 mil- 
j lion this year, and the trend is definitely 
i downgrade. So perilous is its financial po- 
. sition that the House at last week's end 
was driving toward following the Senate’s 
! example and passing an emergency bill 
I that would give Conrail another $1.3 bil- 
' lion Even so, the U.S Railway Associ¬ 
ation, the agency created by Congress to 
! oversee Conrail. warned that an addition- 
; al $2 6 billion probably will be needed. 
Daniel O'Neal Jr., chairman of the In¬ 
terstate Commerce Commission, readily 
admits that Conrail has a rough road 
ahead. Says he. ‘1 think Conrail is in a 
critical period right now. Everyone is go- 
: ing to be watching closely to see if there 
; are improvements.” 

The nation's largest rail system. Con¬ 
rail has annual revenues of $3.3 billion, 
90.000 employees and 34,000 miles of 
track crisscrossing the Northeast, stretch¬ 
ing west to Missouri and north to Can¬ 
ada. Though most of its business is freight, 
it also carries 360,000 commuters each 
weekday to New York City, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore and Chicago. For all these su- 

'The tlx: Centnil of New Jersey, Erie Lackawanna, 
Lehigh and Hudson River, Lehigh Valley, Peon 
C^aratmddwRaadiniB... 


perlatives, Conrail continues to hemor¬ 
rhage money because its equipment was 
in worse shape and its labor force was 
more feathertedded than almost anyone 
in Washington had suspected. 

Conrail inherited such a hodgepodge 
of worn-out equipment that even after 
$600 million in lepairs. much of the roll¬ 
ing stock is still unreliable. At any mo¬ 
ment. 12 4^ri of Conrail's 140,000 freight 
cars are either laid up for repairs or on 
the verge of breakdown. 

The situation is no better with 
the line’s 4,500 aging locomotives. Large¬ 
ly as a result of frequent breakdowns 
and long delays, the on-time arrival of 
shipments has fallen from 75% in 1976 
to 65%—a dismal performance that an¬ 
gers shippers and causes them to switch 
to trucks. 

Conrail is also plagued by high la¬ 
bor costs and uneconomic routes Be¬ 
cause it inhented the entire work forces 
of the six lines and has avoided large- 
scale layoffs, it spends 66c of every rev¬ 
enue dollar on labor costs, vj. an av¬ 
erage 52c for other U.S. railroads. 
Clamoring Congressmen have blocked 
Conrail from eliminating service on a 
number of money-losing short lines that 
helped drive the six railroads into bank¬ 
ruptcy in the first place. Even Conrail's 
best trunk lines are short one-way hauls, 
with the cars returning to the terminal 
as empties. Explains William Druhan, a 
senior staffer for the House Transpor¬ 
tation Subcommittee; “Union Pacific 
carries something 2.000 miles and gives 
it to Conrail. which carries it 200 miles 
and unloads it.” 

Conrail's president, Richard D. 
Spence, quit last June. So far. Chairman 
Edward G. Jordan, who is chief exec¬ 
utive officer, has failed to find a re¬ 
placement. Jordan, 48, concedes that 
few railroad pros would want the job 
because “it’s a high-risk situation.” 


Still, there have been some achieve¬ 
ments. Before Conrail’s creation, the New 
Haven division of Penn Central was a 
shambles. Now. after large contributions 
for new equipment by New York State, 
Conrail operates the line with a good on- 
schedule record. Throughout the sprawl¬ 
ing system, the roadbed, key to a smooth 
ride, is being rebuilt By year’s end Con¬ 
rail will have installed 13.9 million cross¬ 
ties and laid 2,787 miles of continuous 
welded rails. It also will have acquired 
392 new locomotives and 5,900 new 
freight cars, paid for entirely by private 
financing 

Conrail has managed to consolidate 
the 285 labor contracts that it inherited 
into only 35. and it has gained union ap¬ 
proval to cut the crew on a freight train 
from foul to three. Says Charles Swin- 
burn. a Department of Transportation 
rail expert- "If you had taken the best 
railroad management in the country—the 
Southern Railway’s, for instance—I don't 
know whether they would have done 
anything differently from the Conrail 
management.’’ 

T o a large degree, Conrail's ills only re¬ 
flect the wider problems besetting the 
nation's railroads. Though a healthy rail 
system is more essential than ever to save 
gasoline and carry coal, the industry has 
been held back for years by overregulation 
by the ICC, which keeps rates high in or¬ 
der to protect inefficient lines--and thus 
often makes the lailnrads uncompetitive 
with rival transport systems 

John N Sullivan, the federal 
railroad administrator, warned last week 
that unless the railroads are allowed to 
become more competitive, in the next 
ten years they will face a shortage of 
$13 billion to $16 billion in capital re¬ 
quired to keep roadbeds and equipment 
in shape. The best action that the Car¬ 
ter Administration could take in sup¬ 
port of the railroads would be to apply 
at least a measure of the deregulation flex- 
ibiltty that is already freeing the na¬ 
tion's soaring airlines from the fetters of 
federal bureaucracy. ■ 



Coca-Cola’s Full Cota^ Press 


Its Taylor wine ads raise rivals'tempers 


T he commercial opens on a room full 
of people rcfleciively sipping wine in 


I of people rcfleciively sipping wine in 
what is de'cribcd as a blind tasic lest. 
Somebody calls out that a Taylor Cal¬ 
ifornia wine has been "judged best," and 
the announcer purrs. “Taylor California 
Cellars. Judged better than C.K. Mon¬ 
davi. Better than Almaden. Better than 
Inglenook But when you cost a little 
more you better be better." And when 
you come on with such head-to-head 
comparison promotions in the usually 
decorous world of wine selling you had 
belter be prepared for lots of flack, not 
only from competitors but also from the 
Government. That is what Coca-Cola 
Co. IS discovering. 

Last year. Coke elbowed into the fast¬ 
growing industry by acquiring Taylor 
Wine Co. of Hammondsport. N. Y . a firm 
with lackluster earnings and an indiffer 
ent product line. To give Taylor a quality 
image and hype sales. Coke bought the re¬ 
spected Monterey Vineyards, south of San 
Francisco, to supply some of the grapes 
for the new Taylor California Cellais line. 
The bulk of the crushes for the Califor¬ 
nia brand comes from the hot interior 
area, once known for producing low-grade 
grapes that were largely used in cheap 
jug wines. The company then prepared a 
SI.5 million ad campaign to introduce the 
California wines with a splash. The pro¬ 
motions show Taylor s ros6. Rhine and 




TV commercial touting cHsputed taste test 

Can mere huffs make comparisons? 


burgundy being laste-iested and found su¬ 
perior to similar popularly priced ($1.90 
to $2 99 a bfiltle) wines. Many of the 27 
judges in the tests were not professionals 
but merely wine buffs who arc members 
of the San Francisco Vintners Club, which 
meets for weekly wine tastings. 

Coke and Taylor immediately ran 
into trouble with the Bureau of Alcohol, 
Tobacco and Firearms (BATF), which 
must pass on all wine ads and frowns on 
most comparative advertising (advertis¬ 
ing of beer and wine, but not liquor, is per¬ 
mitted on TV). BATF did not bar Taylor's 
promotions, but said that the winery ran 
them at its own risk. If the ads were (bund 
to be misleading. Taylor could face pen- 


aitieg ntniiing fixmt tt iMiier 
merit to a suspension of its pern^l to ^ 
wine interstate. Early this month, Coca- 
Cola officials decided to risk the conse¬ 
quences: the Taylor commercials hit (he 
tube and newspapers in the East and 
Southern California. 

The ads caused top California wine- 
men to pop their corks, batf has already 
received three complaints from other win¬ 
emakers and says it will act on them as 
quickly as possible. Officials at Sebastian!, 
one of the brands the ads show losing, 
say they are prepared to bring suit against 
Coke. Peter Mondavi, chief of Charles 
Krug Winery, questions the honesty of the 
ads. Says he: "It's deceiving the public to j 
compare their premium wines with our I 
table wines." Even some members of San 
Francisco’s Vintners Club expressed sur¬ 
prise. Club Chairman Jerome C. Draper 
said, "We're very upset. fX^e had a writ¬ 
ten agreement that our name would not 
be used in the ad." Wine merchants' re¬ 
actions arc mixed; though some wine mer¬ 
chants believe Taylor's claims for its Cal¬ 
ifornia wines arc overblown, quite a few 
are increasing their orders because the ads 
arc boosting demand. 

Carlton Curtis, spokesman for the 
Coca-Cola Co, defends the aggressive ads 
as normal competitive tactics. He con¬ 
tends that the judges used in the ads av¬ 
eraged "a dozen years of experience." Far 
from being cowed by the industry's out¬ 
rage, Coke, relying on its vast distribu¬ 
tion experience, is planning to expand 
prixluction of Taylor California wines 
from half a million cases this year to 2 mil¬ 
lion in 1979, ■ 
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Housing begins to slide 

n California, where the rise in housing 
prices has been stratospheric, couples 
; have long been willing to sell their souls 
; to the savings and loan—and rent out 
i mother-in-law for window cleaning—in 
I order to realize their dry-wall dreams. But 
: now there are definite signs of slowdown 
‘ in that willingness to shell out small for¬ 
tunes for not-so-special homes. 

Southern California single-family 
; building permits in August dropped by 
' nearly half, from 7,941 to 3,754, compared 
: with the same month of last year. San Ber- 
I nardino County, in the Los Angeles sub- 
: urbs, reports its first housing oversupply 
j since 1973-74, and the Federal Home 
' l oan Bank of San Francisco says it is ex- 
; periencing the largest decline in mortgage 
! lending in 2M years. 

I The slump is not across the board. The 

Golden State, like the rest of the country, 

: continues to have a modest housing high 
I in the “affordable” $55,000 to $75,000 
: price range. But buyers are beginning to 
lesist the three-bedroom tract house 
: squished onto a postage-stamp lot for 
I $122,900—and a 10% mortgage rate. Ob¬ 
serves David Shulman, a member of Gov- 
: ernor Jerry Brown’s housing task force: 
There’s just a limit to the price prospec¬ 
tive homeowners can or are willing to af- 
; ford. It is simple economics that house 
prices can't climb faster than paychecks 
forever ’’ ■ 

Sc ary St rik e 

$9.62 an hour is not enough 

P roudly, officers of United Auto Work¬ 
ers Local 2055 announced two weeks 
ago the completion of negotiation of a first 
contract for 1,800 members at Volkswa¬ 
gen’s six-month-old plant in New Stan¬ 
ton, Pa. The pact called for a minimum 
wage next year of $7.48 an hour for un¬ 
skilled workers, rising to $9.62 in 1981, 
and $9.48 for skilled diemakers, rising in 
three years to $11.62—plus fringes. But 
the workers were not buying. Last week 
they rejected the contract 1.235 to 94 and 
stomped out on strike. 

Until now, VW’s Pennsylvania wage 
has averaged more than a dollar less than 
what Detroit’s Big Three pay. and VW 
workers insist on catching up. In sum, the 
VW workers want at least $10 an hour by 
1981. The walkout is the latest sign that la¬ 
bor leaders’ clout with their membership 
IS waning—an ominous portent for next 
year’s heavy calendar of union bargain¬ 
ing. The VW strike is also unsettling other 
foreign firms that are thinking of starting 
plants in the U.S., notably Japan's auio- 
maldng Toyota, Nissan (Datsun) and 
Honda. Says one Japanese automan: “If 
U.S. workers ask to get even with General 
Motors and Ford right away, I’m afiaid no 
company wiUconie here.” ■ 
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( f three institutiems ath sacred in America, they aia mo^^Hwod. .haaebaU and 
Social Security. Any critic at the geometric rise of Sociat Secui^ payouts is 

cws and ori^ns to a fil^f impeounity on a diet Vet thh. thoat artic¬ 

ulate critic this increasingly straitened pension system hwtdly tooksor sounds 
like a modero. Marie Antoinette. 

He is Martin Feldst^n, a ge^e, cherubic fellow, who lefl the Bronx side-' 
walks for undergraduatedMncUon at Harvard and found a home th<a« (with, 
time off to earii a Fh<,D. at Oxford). Philosophically. Professor Feldstein is eclec*, 
tic; liberal enough to have been a counselor to Candidate Carter in 16, strf- 
ficiently consmvative to have been invited to jean President Ford's, COundi oif. 
Economic Advisers in '74 (he tinned down the bid). At 38, Marty EeUstein is ' 
one of America’s three or four td^test young economidsi arid almdy he . 
heads the prestigious Nationai Bureau of Eemomk Research. 

The surest way to raise living standards and create jobs, Feidstem siifuaa,'' 
would be to increase investment in factories and machines, in automarion ast^ < 
moderabatioD. To do that, America needs more savings and cajpHai formation > 
—and, Feldstein continues, the tnggest impediment to that is &)cial Security., • 
iiu.t»ciiiiiw« Americans do not save much—only 5% or < 
so of their incomes—because they figura that.. 
those monthly Government checks wyi ake- f 

When JotuuQe 

I’g BluecbUar retires now. Social Security MR- ' 

I ^ himself and fait aged wife average “ 

i'l nearly 85% of his after-tax earnings. 

Trouble is. Social Security does not add 
^ natiem’s savings, which might be lent 
^ foctories, expand dd plant!, il- 
P H ■! m low new businesses to start and create wealth, 

ft H ir -mi Social Security is a mere transfer of ca^tal. 

n ^ft 1/ mi The payments come r^tt out of the po^et! 

■K S' M of workers and companies and go ri^t into 

B ^ ftp B riin pockets of the beneficiaries. 

^ ^ ' K solution is not to reduce Social Se- 

% curity benefits but to slow their great growth, 

permitting private pensions and persona! 
savings to carry more of the load. That will 
indeed occur, Feldstein is convinced, ‘'be- 
I cause politicians and union members will 
Harvard Economist Martin FoMsMn recognize that Social Security is becoming a 

lousy deal for people who pay into the sys¬ 
tem today.” True, it is now a good deal for beneficiaries because they paid in 
low taxes years ago and are now collecting hefly benefits. But Social Sectuity 
taxes are schedule to rise so fast—^from a top of $1,071 this year to $1,404 next 
year on a salary of $22,900, and much, much more later on—that workers wUl 
rebel, Feldstein feels. He (uedicts; “Union people will be saying ‘Don’t raise our 
taxes. Let us keep our money. Let us invest it in private pensions, in which we 
can get a higher return.' ” And that, says Feldstein, will add tremendously to cap¬ 
ital formation. 

To encourage savings and capital growth, he believes, the U.S. should also 
adopt techniques used in other countries. Canadians get generous tax deduc¬ 
tions on money that they contribute to their pension fiinds. France permits any¬ 
one to put away some S20.0(X) in savings, with the interest payments untaxed. 
The Europeans further build capiul by allowing companies to write off quickly 
the costs of their new plants and equipment against their taxes. Surely the U.S. 
needs to liberalize these depreciation allowances, says Fkidstein. probably by let¬ 
ting the tax write-offs rise along with the rate of inflation. 

Because of their savings incentives foreign countries invest much more than 
the U.S. does. Scartely 10% of America’s gross national product goes into pri¬ 
vate capital formation, but West Germany invests 15% of its G.N.P. and J8{w 
21%. In consequence, their productivity gains are higher, and they are beating 
the stripes off Uncle in world markets. 

If the UJ5. put jutt 1 % more of its G.N.P. into savings, it would have $20 bil- 
Ikm moie in s^ capital. Says Ikldstein: “It really comes down to this: If we 
save more, we grow foster. Surely we should take this good opportunity to forgo 
a fot totlay io order to gain a lot more tomorrow.” To which it might be added 
• thattM “kN imtfe uMnoirow” wmild be Ute best social security fix’ eveiykody. 
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A Turb^ de Force _ 

THE FLOUNDER by Giinter Grass; translated by Ralph Manheim 
Harcourt Brace Jovanovich: 547pages: SI 2 


A s Germany’s finest living novelist. 

Gttnter Grass has clowned his way 
to his nation’s most serious truths. The 
Tin Drum and Dog Tears are masterpieces 
of comedy and verbal invention about the 
culture and history that suppurated as the 
Third Reich. In other novels, plays and 
poems, he dealt with the Hitler aRermath 
of political divisions and haunted afflu¬ 
ence. One mark of Grass’s success is the 
uneasiness he caused the average German 
of his own World War 11 generation. In 
a tradition where philosophy and history 
stand on pedestals of grand abstractions. 
Grass's earthiness and ribald ironies came 
as a peasant's rude truths. 

Now comes The Flounder, a long, 
magnificent passage of wind, a pungent 
humanizing of the past and present in 
which the Weltgeist (world spirit) is a talk¬ 
ing fish, a warty, cunning creature with a 
crooked mouth and two freakish eyes on 
one side of its door-mat body. This turbot, 
as it is called on the Continent, is also a 
male chauvi nist who echoes one of the two 
main themes of the book: the eternal pow¬ 
er struggle between men and women. The 
other persistent melody, the importance 
of cooking and nutrition in history, is in 
the tasty flesh of the flounder itself. 

Sex and food are as far from the dry 
rumblings of Weltgeist at\^ Histortsmusas 
one can get. Grass keeps it that way for 
more than 500 pages with dozens of lusty 
characters and bawdy episodes that 
stretch from the Neolithic to now. He also 




lards his narrative with mock-epic poetry: 

/ write about superabundance. 

About fasting and why gluttons 
invented it. 

About crusts from the tables of the 
rich and their food value. 

About fat and excrement and salt 
and penury. 

In the midst ofa mound of millet 

/ will relate instructively 

how the spirit became bitter as 
gall 

and the belly went insane. 

At the center of this tour de force is 
The Fisherman and His Wife, the folk tale 
about the man who releases his magic 
catch after the fish promises to grant his 
wishes. In the traditional version, the fish¬ 
erman’s wife, IlsebiU, ruins good fortune 
with her greed. In Grasss icA-theology, 
the ageless narrator tells his equally time¬ 
less mate IlsebiU how he threw the fish 
back into the Baltic after it had agreed to 
bring him knowledge of the outside world. 

The beginning is prehistoric. Grass’s 
fisherman and his fellows live in a ma¬ 
triarchy, cared for and suckled by the 
three-breasted Awa. In this age before 
Prometheus, women have stolen fire from 
the gods and rule throu^ the cooking pot. 
But the Flounder, "like a swimming news¬ 
paper,’’ gives man the crucial information 
that begins male domination: fire can also 
be used to smelt metal from rock, and 
metal can be forged into spearheads and 

- . . ■' jr-' 


Exempt 

Slowly the movie house 

with its challenging smell 
grew into an empty Speech-balloon. 
I was on the point of leaving, no, 
taking flight. Then s^ke the 
Flounder. Without modifying his 
position of repose in his bed of sand, 
he moved his crooked mouth. T 
can’t help you, my son. I can’t even 
offer you mild r^rets. You have 
misus^ all the power I gave you. 
Instead of turning the ^hts be¬ 
stowed upon you to caring, charita¬ 
ble use, you have let hegemony de¬ 
generate into repression and power 
become an end in its^f For centu¬ 
ries 1 did my best to hush up your 
defeats, to interpret your wretched 
failure as progress, to hide your now 
obvious ruin behind big ^Udii^, 
drown it out with symphonies, 
beautify it in panel paintings on a 
golden background, or talk it away 
in books, sometimes humorously, 
sometimes elegiacally, and some¬ 
times, as a last resort, only intelli¬ 
gently. To prop up your superstruc¬ 
ture I have even, in my desire to be 
helpful, invented gods, from Zeus to 
Marx. Even in the modem age 
—which for me is only a second in 
world history—I am obliged, as 
long as this all in all entertaining 
Tribunal goes on, to season your 
masterflil absurdities with wit and 
squeeze some meaning out Mm 
of your bankruptcy.’ 









But did you know that KLM's Holland has 

almost300 castles? 



Exa]Ilpl6: De Haar Castle, a legendary fortress originally built in 1165, 
opens its drawbridge 7 months a year to visitors. 


In just hours, KLM can fly you back through 
600 years of time. To Holland. 

Where you can roam one of the most 
Iv i incredible collections of castles in the world. 

Many of these mind-boggling structures 
date back to the 14th century. 

De Haar is even older. And today, 
for about one US dollar, you can 
storm its walls as did the would-be 
conquerors of 800 years ago. 

Cross the portal of Wittem Castle 
and see in fastidious detail what me¬ 
dieval life was truly like. At the same 
time you can enjoy all the comforts of 
modern civilization. For Wittem is 
also a splendid hotel and restaurant. 

Even during the Middle Ages, 
Europe wasn't all battles and sieges. 




Muiderslot Castle then, as 
now, was a haven for the arts. 

Be sure to visit the 300-year-old 
wine vault, now a tavern. 

Castles are just a small part 
of Holland's charm. 

Allow yourself time to boat 
through the canals and share the camaraderie in 
one of our "brown" caf^s. Stroll through the day- 
and-night excitement of Amsterdam. And don't 
miss Schiphol Airport with its unsurpassed duty¬ 
free shopping center. 

So start your trip in Holland. KLM flics to 
Amsterdam from more than 100 different cities. 

For a free guidebook to Holland's hidden 
delights, write to; KLM Royal Dutch Airlines, 
AMS/MC, RO. Box 7700, Schiphol Oost, Holland. 
Call your travel agent or KLM for reservations. 


KLM 

The reliable airline of Holland 
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to take C ilentiddicli. 




Take a ride on success. 
It’s a continuing story. 
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axes. Thus is bom man’s waiidaiiust, . his 
will to strive and conquer, his ability to 
make myths and reason to tr^c alW- 
dities. It is history’s first chapter. In the 
second chapter, the power of the breast 
and the soup pot go underground. 

Awa herself goes through nearly a 
dozen transformations as she boils, roasts, 
bakes and poaches her way through Ute 
centuries. In the Iron Age she is Wigga. 
who invents fish soup. Later, paganism 
and Christianity are blended into “a Cath¬ 
olic mixture” by Mestwina. During the 
High Gothic she surfaces as the saintly 
and ascetic Dorothea ("The barley in her 
pot never saw fat”) and a century or two 
later as Margarete Rusch, a “goose-pluck¬ 
ing” nun whose obesity conceals her preg¬ 
nancies. The list runs on through plagues, 
wars, capitalism and socialism, ending 
with the fiancde of a Polish dock worker 
killed by police during • 1970 strike. 

Eventually the Flounder tires of the 
mess that men have made in the world. 
“When, a few months before the oil cri¬ 
sis,” notes the narrator, ‘T called him out 
of the sea (for advice on my income-tax 
problems), he denounced our agreement: 
‘Nothing can be expected of you daddies 
any more. Nothing but dodges and gim¬ 
micks.’ ” The fickle fish then allows him¬ 
self to be caught by three feminists and, in 
the novel's comic centerpiece, to be put on 
trial for crimes against females. Unfortu¬ 
nately, “the Tribunal met only in the af¬ 
ternoon and on occasional weekends, be¬ 
cause the judges, all except the housewife 
Elisabeth GOllen, had jote.’.' 

Like everything else in this joyfully in¬ 
dulgent book, the trial has its culinary as¬ 
pects. In fact. The Flounder can be read 
as a digestive tract that runs from one 
end of history to the other. The succulent 
details and observations on wild millet, 
the potato, amber as an aphrodisiac and 
the early pepper trade, and his recipes 
for tripe and other nutritious innards, 
raise the pleasures of the palate to ne¬ 
cessities. Cooking, as Grass's robust ge¬ 
nius makes clear, can be a form of love j 
orwarbyothermeans. — tU.Shopfmd 

Looking 

Backward 

THE THIRTIES AND AFTER | 

by Stephen Spender j 

Random House; 236 pages; $10 


P oet Stephen Spender, 69, first emerged | 
as a member of the Auden circle, the 
preternaturally clever group of young 
writers who came down from Oxford and 
inherited The iVaste Land. The l^cy 
was intimidating. Not only did Eliot’s 
masterpiece seem to leave scorched earth 
for sub^uent poetry, but the apocalyptic 
dry rot it portrayed cried out for desperate 
measures beyond the range of literature. , 
Spender and his contemporaries, inciud- ^ 
big Auden, Louis MacNeice, Cyril i 





Books 


Connolly and Christophar Isherwood, 
watched the rise of Narisih and Fascism 
in Europe with equal horidr and fascina¬ 
tion. “This was one of those intervals of 
history,” Spender writes, “in which events 
make the individual feel that he counts.” 

This collection of essays, journal and 
diary entries vividly recaptures the heady 
atmosphere of the ’30s, as well as the long 
hangover that followed. Unlike memoirs 
of the period that have been recollected 
in tranquillity, Spender’s book unfolds like 
a collection of vintage newsreels. With 
many members of his generation, the 
young poet rushed into ideology. He her¬ 
alded “the birth of a new world” through 
Marxism, championed the cause of Re¬ 
publican Spain and did his best to see no 


i Poet Stephen Spen der In t he U.S., circ a 1950 

Seeing things dearly, but from the outside. 

evil in the side he supported. If loyalist 
troops were sometimes brutal. Spender 
had an answer: “It seems to me that atroc- 
! Hies are a measure of the ignorance and 
1 suffering imposed on the isolated people 
who commit them, and thus they are only 
a by-product of the monstrous Spanish 
system which is now being abolished.” 

Spender does not reprint such youth¬ 
ful blunders in a spirit of self-justification, 
lie says, for example, that he is “thor¬ 
oughly ashamed” of the essay in which 
he announced his joining of the Commu¬ 
nist Party. He also notes that the parly 
dropped him as soon as the essay was pub- 
I fished, because he admitted having once 
doubted the total legitimacy of the Mos¬ 
cow trials. There is a comic poignancy to 
this imbroglio that pervades nearly all of 
Spender’s political writing. His well- 
meaning, intellectual support of proper 
causes always left him at cross-purposes 
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with improper people. He occasionally 
blinked at excesses, but he was never able 
to blind himself for long. 

Although he is often harsh on him¬ 
self, Spender seems to have been less con¬ 
sistently wrong than fair-minded. He was 
generous in praise of Yeats. Eliot and 
Pound, whose work had political leanings 
alien to his o-.vn. “The reactionaries nev¬ 
er thought that they should put their art 
at the service of the ideology of the au¬ 
thoritarian fascistic leaders, in the way 
that many leftists thought that they should 
put theirs at the service of Marxism and 
of the political bureaux which laid down 
the Communist Party lines." 

He was equally kind to his friends and 
acquaintances. Their foibles inspired him 
to write warm sketches rather than di¬ 
atribes. He recalls the young Auden who 
used his knowledge of Freud to unsettle 
his Oxford classmates with instant anal¬ 
yses. He describes an older Cyril Con¬ 
nolly literally breaking into tears because 
of boring dinner-table conversation. The 
death of Dylan Thomas prompted Spend¬ 
er to praise the Welsh poet for “entering 
into the realness of the scene and singing 
from core and center of its being." As an 
afterthought. Spender added: “1 realized 
that 1 myself saw things clearly but from 
the outside, at a distance, through the in¬ 
strument of what I am—saw them small 
and clear and looking-glass and upside- 
down. as on an old-fashioned camera's 
ground-glass screen." This book of min¬ 
iatures and portraits is the accomplished 
workofthatcraftsman. —PsutGray 

Like It Was 

A CHILDHOOD: THE BIOGRAPHY 

OF A PLACE 

by Harry Crews 

Harper <£ Row; 171 pages; $8.95 

M arvin Molar, who walks on his hands 
and can balance on a finger: Her¬ 
man Mack, who eats an entire car; Joe 
Lon Mackey, a homicidal sadist. This gal¬ 
lery of grotesques could only have been in¬ 
vented by Harry Crews, a Southern goth¬ 
ic novelist who often makes William 
Faulkner look pastoral by comparison. 

In A Childhood, Crews turns to non- 
fiction and grants his landscape some¬ 
thing it never had before—credibility. 
The place is Georgia; the time, the De¬ 
pression, when “there wasn’t enough cash 
money in the county to close up a dead 
man’s eyes.” His people are the forlorn, 
gaunt sharecroppers fixed in the grim 
photographs of Walker Evans. James 
Agee, whose Let Us Now Praise Famous 
Men accompanied Evans’ work, por¬ 
trayed his subjects with the sympathies 
of an outsider; Crews evokes them with a 
familial intimacy. 

His parents’ lives were unimaginably 
cruel. Plowing by hand, laboring in the 
fields from dawn until dusk, his father 
died of a heart attack in his early 30s, 


when Crews was not quite two. Not long 
afterward, his mother married his fether’s 
older brother Pascal. The result was cat¬ 
astrophic. Pascal drank, the couple quar¬ 
reled, and after he discharged his shot¬ 
gun six inches above his wife’s head, she 
fled with her children to Jacksoriville. A 
few months later, she returned to work 
the farm herself. 

How does one write an autobiography 
confined to the first six years? Crews lis¬ 
tened. The image of farmers sitting on 
their front porches in the sun and rem¬ 
iniscing is more than myth; it was from 
these garrulous sources that Crews ac¬ 
quired both his material and the lively 
idiom that animates his narrative. “A way 
of life gone forever out of the world” is re 



Har ry Crews down South _ 

Not enough cash to close a dead man’s eyes. 

called in these pages, enriched by a wealth 
of unlikely lore; how to estimate a mule’s 
age, cook a possum, butcher a hog. 

Crews' penchant for the bizarre has 
been subdued in A Childhood. His father, 
whom he could not remember, becomes 
in retrospect a heroic if desolate figure, 
"fond of lying out with dry cattle ”—that 
is, women who had never given birth. 
The minor characters are equally mem¬ 
orable: Willalee Bookalee and his fam¬ 
ily, their black neighbors; the Jew, a 
peddler whose wagon was crammed with 
exciting goods; Mr Willis, the stoic hired 
hand, who “moved as slow as grass grow¬ 
ing” and once extracted a tooth from 
his own mouth with a pair of pliers. 
Even the animals—Daisy the mare; Sam 
the loyal dog; the two mules. Doc and 


Otha—are endowed with personalities. 
Inspiration, it would seem, consists in 
memory and a will to escape the sorrows 
of childhood; “The only way to deal with 
the real world was to challenge it with one 
of your own making.” As a boy. Crews 
created a country drawn from the photo¬ 
graphs of models in Sears, Roebuck cata¬ 
logues, and the characters he coiyuied up 
were no doubt precursors of the people 
who dwell in his novels. But this memoir 
depicts them as they truly were and situ¬ 
ates them in that inexhaustible literary 
arena, the bitter, impoverished South. 
“Only the use of I, lovely and terrifying 
word, would get me to the place where I 
needed logo,” Crews writes. American lit¬ 
erature IS fortunate that he made the 
journey. — JmmeAtbu 
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Who cares enough to build 
First Class reputation, 
that^s second to none? # 




We care! 


With us First Class is more than a service, it’s a 
tradition. While you relax in spacious comfort, 
you can enjoy the finest French wines, Iranian caviar, 
Scotch salmon and a little bit of British courtesy. 

And when you fly our Concordes to New Yorl^ 
Washington or Bahrain you can experience our First 
Class service at supersonic speed. 

Wherever you’re going, or how far the flight, you’ll 
arrive fresh and relaxed on British Airways First Class. 


British 

airways 

We’ll take more care of you 








How do you finance theme parks, restaurants, and 15,000 new hotel 
rooms? Marriott does it with the help of worldwide Citibank. 


Marriott’s Great America family entertainment | 
centers in California and Illinois cost over $100 | 
million to build. 

Innovative financing by Citibank provided a 
substantial part of that cost. (One example: Marriott’s 
breathtaking “Tidal Wave” attraction, imported from 
Switzerland, was financed by clean letters of credit 
issued by (^itibank.) 

Marriott Hotels, system-wide, 
consikently hold the industry’s 
highest cx:cupancy rate—over 
80%. Today, as a first-tier Mar¬ 
riott bank. Citibank is providing 
substantial construction financ¬ 
ing to help Marriott double its 
1977 total of Ijotel rooms to 
30,000 by the early 1980’s. 

President Bill Marriott and 
his people look to Citibank for 
services as varied as Marriott’s 
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own operations—which range from auise ships to 
Roy Rogers Family Restaurants, from airline catering 
to food management for businesses and institutions. 
Citibankers thoroughly familiar with Marriott’s 
requirements handle the company s multimillion- 
dollar Master Charge and Visa volume—provide 
everything from foreign exchange to worldwide funds 
transfers and Eurobond financing. 

Through branches, subsidiaries 
and affiliates around the world. 
Citibank—a subsidiary of Citicorp 
—offers the facilities of a leading 
international bank. Applied by 
Citibankers whose readiness 
to respond and ability to act are 
vital to Marriott—and equally 
available to your company. 


J. W. Marriott, Jf., (t«ft) president of Marriott Curporatloa, 
discusses future proiects with Citibanker WUham Lancaktier 
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^ ; . ; sen«d by a ddickxis hostess. 

" The fcxxl on Thai is so delicious it has to than the way it is served 

i ;'' be eaten to be believed Fortunately our hostesses arc not only 

/: Cold lobster Russian style; beef in oyster beautiful, they regard service as a pleasure, not 

sauce; scampi proven^ale,- duck h I'orange; just as a duty. t-l . w/ < 

savarin voth rum,-you name it, we serve it. Fly smooth as silk on Thai. We re sure 

C^course, nothing enhances a meal more you'll enjoy ail of our dishes. 
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Pulse of China 


To the Editors: 

Congratulations on the brilliant spe¬ 
cial report on China by Michael Demar- 
e$t and Carl Mydans [Oct. 231. A perfect 
blending of the pictorial and reportorial, 
making one feel the pulse and heartbeat 
of modern China whose doors are now 
being reopened to the rest of the world. 

Kenneth Lagerstedt 
Blizzards Bay. Mass. 

Gosh! Gee whiz! Golly day! Now, how 
about letting us hear from the thousands 
of escapees who risked their lives to leave 
Utopia. 

Shari Myers Smyth 
Etters, Pa. 



! Your special report on China was "Ni 
I hao'" and brought back a lot of mem- 
: ories of my life there Nothing has 
I changed, really. They just have a ditfer- 
' ent war lord. 

; Euyene Biisick 

1 Miami Shores. Fla 

I 

! 1 am a 5-ft. 8-in. blonde with a big 

i nose. 1 feel, however, that I could endure 
I the heckling about my appearance, the 
I cramped caac flight and even the ab¬ 
sence of french fries and Di-Gel if Mr. 
Demarest would take me with him to Chi¬ 
na the next time he goes. 

Deborah Hite Todd 
Meridian, Miss. 

I’m awfully sorry to say so. dear grin¬ 
gos, but I’d a million times rather live in 
China than the good old U.S.A., with its 
crime, violence, pressures and Coca-Cola 
culture. 

Frank Valerius 
Guatemala City 

Yoiir special report on the People’s 
Republic of China characterizes that so¬ 
ciety as authoritarian. Wrong. Mainland 
China ia a totalitarian society. In an au- 
[Southi Korea, Chile. 


Iran), it is only the citizen's political ac¬ 
tivities that are curbed. In a totalitarian 
society (Cambodia, U.S.S.R., mainland 
China), kll aspects of the citizen’s life are 
controlled. The distinction is like com¬ 
paring house arrest to solitary confine¬ 
ment (with intermittent interrogation and 
flogging). 

Ttm Terry 
Santa Barbara. Calif 

Voters and Taxes 

The problems of inflation and taxa¬ 
tion [Oct 231 are not things the White 
House can do much about. The source of 
the trouble is Capitol Hill and, as you say, 
in the coming election nobody expects any 
radical changes. The voters keep mind¬ 
lessly sending back to Washington the 
same people who have been in control 
for most of the past 50 years. In the ab¬ 
sence of a one-term limitation on Rep¬ 
resentatives and Senators, who are more 
concerned with their perpetuation in of¬ 
fice than with the public good, the best 
thing we could do would be to clean house 
in Washington at every election. 

Richard F Barrett 
San Jose. Calif 

Tax cuts? That’s nothing. They do it 
every year. Now let’s put the grease where 
the squeak is. Let’s see spending cut; the 
tax cuts will take care of themselves 

Jerry Sturdivant I 
Bishop, Calif I 

Everybody worries about the big tax j 
load Isn’t anybody worrying about how 1 
badly the tax load is distributed? Doesn’t 
anyone think an unjust and unsound tax 
system might be the cause rather than 
the result of a sick economy? 

Lawrence D. Clark Sr 
Medfield, Me. 


Reflection of a Song 

My client William Milligan [Oct. 231 
informs me that it was Adelena, not Tom¬ 
my, who wrote down the quoted poem, 
and that it was not an original. The lyr¬ 
ics were written by Bernie Taupin for an 
Elton John album entitled Madman 
Across the Water 

At no time did my client suggest or 
claim originality. Your reporter and. I 
must admit, I assumed that it was orig¬ 
inal, rather than a reflection of a song in 
a very disturbed young man’s mind. 

Gary M. Schweickari 
Columbus 


Smug Governments 

Your analysis of European industry 
fOct. 16) leads me to hope that Europe’s 
leaders will heed the writing on the wall, 
and that European management will get 
up off their butts and get moving on the 
kind of programs that Western Europe’s 
economy needs. One hopes, too, that £u- 






*The essence of 
knowledge is, 
ha^ng it, to appiy 
It.” 

Confucius 

(551-479BC) 

For companies planning 
multinational strategies, we 
have a notion that we may 
be helpful in btMh acquiring 
knowledge and applying it. 

If your company is inter¬ 
ested in gaining knowledge 
on a country, or a continent 
and ways of reaching your 
customers who live there, 
we’d suggest you get in 
touch with your nearest 
TIMK advertising sales 
office. 

There you will find facts 
that should prove helpful in 
drawing up your marketing 
plan. As for using this 
knowledge, you may be 
.sure we will have .some defi¬ 
nite ideas. 

TIME would be delighted 
to hear from you. 



























From magical 
Bali 

to mystical 
Cairo... 

Discover 
the luxury of 
Oberoi. 


Letters 


ropean governments will slop being so 
smug about their cradle-to-the-grave so¬ 
cialism and realize how quickly these uto¬ 
pian ideals can result in economic ruin. 

dive Antioch 
Veldhoven, The Netherlands 

Those who try to find the causes for 
Europe’s ailing industries in low wages 
in I DCs should reread the principles of 
economics written by economists in MtXS. 
Historically, many industries have failed 
because of their inefficiency and inadap¬ 
tability. whether there is foreign trade 
w'ith LDCs or not 

Jungshik Son 
Seoul. Korea 
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Positive Contributions 

‘Trying to Right the Balance." 
lOct. 91 contains an assertion that U S- 
based multinationals, including General 
Motors, harm the nation’s balance of 
trade out of a desire to protect their for¬ 
eign operations from undue competition 
from American-made products. I dis¬ 
agree, and feel that this statement is un- 
supportable 

A firm operating in more than one 
country will not choose costly locations 
to build its pnxlucis. To do so would mean 
losing profits that could be made by man¬ 
ufacturing products at more efficient lo¬ 
cations. In the intensely competitive 
worldwide market in which GM operates, 
such a patently inefficient procedure 
would probably make it impossible for 
GM to make any overseas sales at all. As 
you recognize, multinationals “benefit the 
U.S. because much of their profit is re¬ 
turned in the form of retained earnings. ” 
In 1977 GM’s total international trans¬ 
actions resulted in a net inflow to this 
country of $2.4 billion —certainly a pos¬ 
itive contribution to the nation’s balance 
of payments. 

Tom Murphy, Chairman 
General Motors Corp. 

Detroit 


Haunting Rwnor 

San Diego suffered a terrible tragedy 
Sept. 25, when 144 persons died as a re¬ 
sult of the collision of two airplanes 
[Oct. 91. San Diego has been credited with 
responding marvelously on that dark day. 
However, a report of looting has haunt^ 
.San Diego and marred that very positive 
story It can’t be determined where the 
original rumor started, but it apparently 
was repeated by police and news media 
alike. There is absolutely no evidence that 
any looting occurred. Some of our plain¬ 
clothes officers called to the scene might 
have been mistaken for civilians. 

IVilliam B. Kolender. Chief of Police 
San Diego 
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Every 2nd ticket wins 


Where do you have such a change. The odds are 1 to 2. 
The ^ueddeutsche Klsssenlotterie” (South German 
State Lottery) offers you this chance. Be a member of 
the world wide group In this fantastic lottery, where every 
second ticket is a winrrer within one lottery period. 
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Here are the facts: (DM -■ W. German Marks) 


^Demand for tickets increased 
f; V therefore now even more chances 
this iotteiY is unsurpassed 
now 400.000 tickets 
^200.486 winning numbers 
Totaling over 

125 million 
D-Marks 

How to participate: % 

1. You order your ticket on the order coupon below end return 
n with complete malting addrese to our office. 

2. PLEASE INCLUDE PAYMENT WITH YOUR ORDER. You eefl 
aleo pay for your ticket after receipt of the invoice. Payment 
can be made by personal check. Iravellere check, bank trsnefer 
or In cash via regiatered air mall in DM, US S, ^Sterling, Swiee 
France or any other currency which ie convertible In Germany. 

3. Within days you receive your ticket together with an Invoice, 
the official drawing schedule with rules and regutatione. 

4. After each cleea you will receive the official winning llet 
together with the ticket tor the next olees aiul other useful 
Information via air mall. 

5. If your ticket haa been drawn, you will immediately receive 
a winning notification, since it is our buslnaes and obligation 
to check all drawn numbera. 

6. Your prize-money will be traneterrad to you by check any¬ 
where In the world within one wSek of your request. When you 
hit siackpot.of course, you can also come In person to collect 
your prize In cash. 

7. If you arealready our customer, please do not order, baceuae 
you receive the ticket for the coming lottery automatically. 


The lottery runs over a period of 6 months -1 class over a period 
of 4 weeks. 400.000 tickets with 200.486 prizes totaling a winning 
amount over 125 million will be ratfled-off and paid out. Besides 
7 X1 Million DM, 8 x DM 500.000,12 x DM 250.000, many medium 
and smaller prizes will be drawn. The drawings are publicly held in 
Munich, West-Germany, and are supervised by state auditors 
The German Government guarantees all prizes and is responsible 
for the orderly conduct of the lottery. 

Naturally - if you win - nobody but you will ever find out about your 
winnings, because you as a person will remain anonymous Just 
as if you would have a number-account In a Swiss bank 


I join the lottery and order! 


AH dassM forthu 64. South German State Lottery, starting 
November 18,1978 to May 12.1979 


Please tiirin number of 
pickets you 
want to order. 

DM or 

US$* or 

E* 




309.- • 





309.- • 

162.65 




msB 

83.70 




84.- • 

44.25 


Prices are for all classes Including air mail postage and winning 
list after each class. No additional charges. 

* USSprIces and Cprices prices are subject to rate of exchange. 

*.* 1/1 tick ets are limited. » ___ 
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You can be sure to 
receive a fast, 
honest and confi¬ 
dential service Now 
It is up to you. 
therefore order and 
mail the coupon 
today 

Lots of Luck 
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E. Gehle 



BoppstraOe 20*24 
0*6500 Mainz, W -Germany 



E. Gehte 

BoppstraOe 20-24 
0-6500 Mainz. W-Germany 


Please write In German n English □ 
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“.which 
Swiss bank?” 


'■:\B 


You want a bank which is big enough to be re¬ 
presented in major cities all over the world; a bank 
that can provide specialised services in all sectors 
of international finance; a bank that commands re¬ 
spect for its stability. But you dop’t want a bank that 
clings to the old-fashioned red tape. Why not talk 
to the Union Bank of Switzerland? It has the re¬ 
sources and experience tliat made it one of the lead¬ 
ing banks in a country of bankers, but its outlook 
is modem and innovative - and you’ll get a friendly 
reception. - 

/^S\ 

(UBS) 


Union Bank of Switzerland 


Totol uwls; S6,M0 million 
Swl«i fnncv. 

Cnplltlmd reserves: . 

3,700 DillIlM Swiss fmiKS. 

Head Office: 

Bahnliofstrassc 4$, Zurich. 
Officfs In Switzeriaad: 
Ociina, Lausanne, Basle, 
Bcmc. Lugano, 
al the Zurich and Geneva 
Airports, and in 310 other 
locations in Swilrortand. 
Onr worldwide iKtworli: 
Enrope: London. 
I.uxembouig, Madnd. 
Moscow 

Naitli America: New York, 
Chicago, Los Angcic,s. 

San Francisco. Cayman Is., 
Hamtiton/Bermuda. 
MonireaL Toronto. 

Latin America: 

Mexico. Panama, BogoU, 
Clinicas, Sao Paulo. 

Riode Janeiro, Buenos Aires. 

Middle East: Abu bhabi. 
Bahrain, Beirut, Tehran. 

Far Earn; Tokyo, Singapore, 
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THE WEEKLT NEWSMAGAZINE 


A. fl. BANERJBt;; 

A Letter from the Editors urTWARr^l^s^Hoc^ 


I t used to be said that in its early decades, Time was staffed 
by poets or, at any rate, by writers who cared more about 
words than about news. Today we still venerate the word, and 
we still harbor some poets in our midst, but for a long time now 
they have been complemented by trained newsmen. One of the 
first of that breed to join the magazine was Eben Roy Alexan¬ 
der, who came to Time in 1939 as a veteran reporter from the 
St. Louis Pott-Dispatch. As managing editor 
from 1949 to I960, be in a sense led Time into 
its age of frilly professional journalism. When 
“Alex” died last week, at 79, both associ¬ 
ates and younger staff members who know 
him only as a legend paid tribute to an ex¬ 
traordinary journalist and an extraordinary 
man. 

He brought a startling variety of talents 
and interests to the magazine. He loved opera 
(Tosca was his favorite); he read Latin and 
Greek, occasionally poring over Aristotle in 
his office; he was a student of theology and 
philosophy; he was a military expert, having 
served Stateside in the Marines during World 
War I. He was also a skilled pilot who had 
flown with Charles Lindbergh in the Missouri 
National Guard. During World War II, Alex 
used to relax on weekends by test-piloting 
Grumman fighters. 

But above all he was a newsman. He ed¬ 
ited Time’s World Battlefronts department during most of 
World War II. The engagements, which he painstakingly fol¬ 
lowed on his maps, were almost personal experiences to him; 
many of the generals were acquaintances, and others came alive 
through his detailed knowled^ and passionate concern. 

Given his background, it was natural that when named 
managing editor of Time by Co-Founder Henry Luce, he 
regarded his job much like a military command. He was a 



Managing Eifltor Roy Alexander 


great commander: tough, decisive, but always fair and ho- 
mane. The managing editor of Time is responsible for ev¬ 
erything that appears in the ihagazine, for how the magpine 
shapes its picture of the world each week, and Alex relished 
that responsibility. His editing iMncil raced across the copy, 
deleting, adding, transiting, scribbling questions in the mar¬ 
gin. When the phone interrupted him, he would always an- 
«»<«•» .oiiroi svver it himself, avoiding the wasted word 
hello and simply stating: “Alexander.” 

He believed in discipline, and discipline 
began with himself. He knew his mind. He % 
made quick decisions and stuck to them. Con- 
fronted with a problem, a plea, an argument 
—he always allowed room for argument—he - 
would tilt back in his swivel chair, eyes <m 
the ceiling, hands clasped behind his head. ' 
Then a hand would shoot forward, sometimes 
in a mediating gesture, sometimes as if phys-. 
ically weighing a point. Then the issue was 
settled, the order given, the voice kindly, the 
words earthy. 

A devout Roman Catholic, Roy Alexan¬ 
der went to Mass every day of his Ufc. As he 
watched history flow by, he had a strong, un¬ 
surprised sense of the evil in human nature 
—and an even stronger conviction that it is 
inextricably bound up with good. 

“Roy. on the most colossal scale known to 
any of us, is a good guy,” said Editor in Chief Hedley Donovan 
when Alex retired in 1966. Roy Alexander took all riles of 
sage as inevitable in life and shunned sentimentality But on that 
occasion he allowed himself to say that his colleagues at TIME 
had meant a great deal to him, and he added; “I think I realize 
now that I have meant something to ail of you.” 

He did—and to Time’s readers, although they never knew 
the man. 
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Coven President Car¬ 
ter launches an attack 
to rescue the slumping 
dollar and to stem in¬ 
flation. But the higher 
interest rates involved 
stir fears ofat least a 
mild recession next 
year and a damaging 
political backlash. See 
United States. 



Economy A Buainoas: 

Japan’s huge trade 
surplus with the U.S. 
continues to grow, and 
with it American re¬ 
sentment against tight 
Japanese trade re¬ 
strictions. *■ With no 
Ford in his future, 

Lee lacocca goes to 
Chrysler. 
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World: A week of 
strikes and crises for 
the Shah of I ran. 

► It's been a bumpy 
road to peace, but 
they're getting closer 
loan Egyptian-Israeli 
treaty. ► Uganda's 
Big Daddy Amin 
stages a “supersonic" 
invasion of Tanzania 
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IRAN 


Anoth^ Crisis for the Shah 

A grim week of strikes, slowdowns and lingering discontent 


C an the Shah survive'' Will strikes 
and slowdowns lead from near an¬ 
archy to total chai>s'? Where is 
Iran going' 

These were questions that plagued 
nervous Western diplomats as Iran—lhe 
oil-rich keystone to stability in volatile 
Central Asia—staggered through another 
week of turmoil and antigovernment 
demonstrations that have brought the 
economy to a virtual standstill A walk¬ 
out by 11,000 employees of Iran Air 
grounded all 162 daily flights of the coun¬ 
try's flag airline; more serious was a strike 
by 37,000 workers at Iran's nationalized 
oil retineries. which initially reduced pro¬ 
duction from 6 million bbl. per day to 
about 1 5 million bbl. That strike not only 
cost the government about $60 million a 
day m oil revenues, but alsi) suddenly 
raised the specter of petroleum shortages 
in Japan. Israel, Western Europe and, to 
a much lesser degree, in the U.S., all these 
countries depend in part on Iranian crude. 

At week's end some oil personnel 
were already back on the job. But the 
country’s mtxxi remained tense as trooi» 
with automatic weapons and tear-gas 
grenades tired on demonstrating students 
at Tehran University The government 
said there were no deaths, but student 
groups claimed that 40 or more had been 
killed. Meanwhile, Shah Mohammed 
Reza Pahlavi was consulting with leaders 
of the opposition on how to maintain or¬ 
der without jeopardizing the liberalization 


policies that he initiated lust summer. 

The oilworkers' walkout climaxed 
two months of labor unrest that has spread 
to nearly every sector of the economy. De¬ 
mands ranged from pay hikes to compen¬ 
sate for Iran's oil-fueled inflation (official- 



ShahMohatmiwdReza PaMavi 


A pilgrim airlift, freedom for prisoners. 


I ly pegged at 50' f) to political’reforms, an . 
end to martial law and the release of all re- j 
maining political prisoners. Stung by a 
strike that involved I million civil ser¬ 
vants and government workers, author¬ 
ities by and large have acted swiftly to 
satisfy many of the grievances. Govern¬ 
ment workers were granted wage increas¬ 
es ranging from 25% to more than lOO'’-! 
as well as such fringe benefits as subsi¬ 
dized housing. To help pay for the $1 5 bil¬ 
lion settlement, Iran canceled orders for 
$7 billion worth of military hardware that 
had been placed with U S. and European 
companies. Ironically, many of the work¬ 
ers who had won increases did not get 
their paychecks last week. Reason; em¬ 
ployees in the Finance Ministry were still 
out on strike. 

Many workers seized on the unrest U) 
press for specific noneconomic reforms as 
well Employees at major banks, which 
have been a frequent target of fire bombs 
and arson by antigovemment demonstra¬ 
tors, walked out. demanding that they be 
given protective security. The press, 
which was partly unshackled last month, 
successfully won an end to all censorship. 
Employees of the government-financed 
National Iranian Radio and Television 
network, who struck for the second time 
last week, demant^—and got—Premier 
Jaafar Sharif-Emamt's assurance that 
there would be no more government in¬ 
terference. Workers at one Tehran daily 
evm struck in opposition to what they. 
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. Sdll to be settled, however, wen 
strikes by 400,000 schoolteachers and the 
Tran Air employees. The airline walkout 
stranded some 20,000 devout Muslims 
headed for Mecca on the annual hajj (pil¬ 
grimage). A plea by religious leaders 
failed to get the workers back on the job 
to enable the pilgrims “to perform their 
religious duties toward Allah.” The Shah 
himself stepped in and ordered the Im¬ 
perial Air Force to transport the pilgrims 
to Saudi Arabia. Parents were growing 
impatient with the school closings, even 
if their offspring were not. Many school¬ 
children totik to the streets to join dem¬ 
onstrators and carry placards. It was, al¬ 
lowed eight-year-old Ali Safavi, more fun 
than ‘‘attending boring classes.” 

Since he announced his liberalization 
measures, which are designed to culmi¬ 
nate in free elections next June, the Shah 
and Premier Sharif-Emami have lifted re- 
sirictions on the formation of new polit¬ 
ical parties, curbed the activities of savak, 
Iran's notorious secret police, and cracked 
down on widespread corruption among 
profiteering businessmen and former gov¬ 
ernment officials. General Nematullah 
Nasiri, who was head of savak for 13 
years before he was fired last June, has 
now been brought back from his post as 
Ambassador to Pakistan reportedly to 
face charges of corruption and murder. 
The government will also press charges 
against Amir Abbas Hoveida. Premier 
from 1965 to 1977, who has been accused 
by the opposition of wasting uncounted 
millions in public funds. 


O n Oct 25. eve of the Shah’s 59th 
birthday, 1,126 political prisoners 
were released, bringing the total 
to more than 2,700 over the past 
two months. Many of the former inmates 
immediately went to newspapers with 
grim tales of the tortures to which they 
had been subjected. Last week, for the 
first time, Iranians read about the hor¬ 
rors that much of the rest of the world al¬ 
ready knew: the ‘“Apollo machine," a 
chair in which prisoners were tied while 
their feet were slashed and they were tor¬ 
tured with electric shock, the ‘ helmet,” a 
metal apparatus designed to make the vic¬ 
tim’s screams reverberate inside his head: 
and such practices as hanging women 
prisoners naked from the ceiling and 
burning them with cigarettes. So shock¬ 
ing were the disclosures that newly ap¬ 
pointed Justice Minister Hussein Najali 
immediately promised the release of 
Iran’s remaining political prisoners, be¬ 
lieved to number about ).(X)0, In addi¬ 
tion, 34 top officials of savak were 
dismissed. 

Despite these concessions, there was 
some question whether Sharif-Emami’s 
government could continue because it 
does not have the support or participation 
of opposition members. Last week the 
Shah reportedly consulted with Ali Am- 
ini, 7], an outspoken critic of his policies 
in the past who served as Premier during 


rim Sanjabi, leader rtf'the opposition ll4a- 
tiona) Front, a loose alignment that in¬ 
cludes a broad spectrum of political 
groups ranging from conservative to left¬ 
ist, flew to Paris to talk with Ayatullah 
Khomeini, the dissident mullah who is 
spiritual leader of Iran’s 34 million Shi- 
‘ite Muslims. Aides to the Shah confirmed 
that the monarch intends to confer with 
Sanjabi when he returns this week There 
is speculation that he may be considering 
a government that would be headed by 
National Front members. 

That might sit well with Iranian mod¬ 
erates. who are increasingly fearful that 
the disorders might gel completely out of 
hand and spark a military takeover. Mar¬ 
tial law is still very visible in the capital; 
100.000 troops patrol the streets, and 
tanks and armored cars make Tehran’s 


= idftijt toW Cjrown Prince Reat. a 
at the U.S. Air Force Academy, whw-hil 
visited the White Hotne on his) 8th Miih- 
day last week. "We’re thaiikflil for his 
move toward democracy,’’ Carter added, 
referring to the Shah's political reforms. 
“We know it is opposed some who don’t 
like democratic principles, but his pro¬ 
gressive administration is very valuable, 
1 think, to the entire Western world. " 


A major reason for backing the Shah 
is the absence of credible alter- 
L natives “If you look at them,” 
li says one Administration analyst, 
“they're more frightening than the crisis 
itself, fherc is no opposition capable of 
taking over " In this expert's view, the 
best-known moderate critics of the Shah 
are old-line nationalists who would prob¬ 
ably be unacceptable to left-wing groups 





Iranian soldier firing on protestbig^tudenU during Tehran cla^ last weekend 

Not ]ust an end to martial law. hut pay hike.i and the release of political prisoners. 


notorious traffic jams worse than ever. De¬ 
spite almost daily demonstrations by pro¬ 
testers. the generals -at least until the 
weekend shwtout at Tehran University 
—had obeyed the Shah’s command to 
avoid the sort of bloody showdown that 
followed the imposition of martial law in 
twelve cities on Sept 8 One inhibiting 
factor may be the top echelon’s doubt that 
rank-and-file troops would suptKirt their 
commanders if ordered to attack protest¬ 
ers with bullets and bayonets. Moreover, 
“shtxiting lian into fx>litical silence," as 
one Tehran newspaper pul it, would prob¬ 
ably fail Many Western experts believe 
that the Shah’s only hope of calming 
the unrest is to step aside in favor of 
his son. 

In Washington, the latest turmoil was 
viewed as, in the words of one Iranian spe¬ 
cialist, ’’very dangerous." From Jimmy 
Carter on down, the Administration is 
staunchly committed to the Shah. “Oui 
friendship and our alliance with Iran is 
one of the important bases on which our 
entire foreign policy depends," the Pres- 


Beyond that, the opposition includes a 
motley collection of small groups, rang¬ 
ing from the extreme left to the ex¬ 
treme right, that have nothing tn com¬ 
mon except the desire lo bring down 
the Shah 

One consolation to the West is that 
Moscow, if Soviet Foieign Minister An¬ 
drei Gromyko is to be believed, prefers a 
stable Iran on its southern border “You 
can't say that the Soviet hand isn’t there,” 
said a .Slate IX-paiimcnt aide about the 
latest untest, 'bin we have no evidence. 
This isn’t Afghanistan (where a military 
coup brought a pro-Moscow regime to 
pow'crl They don't want to contest us on 
this issue The Russians, in fact, were suf¬ 
fering more immediately from the oil- 
woikeis’ strike than the West was While 
the Shah’s allies worried about the po¬ 
tential future loss of oil exports, a vital 
pipeline that supplies 10 billion cubic me¬ 
ters per year of Iranian natural gas to mil¬ 
itary installations and industries in the 
southern part’of the U S.S.R. was abrupt- 
Iv closed down. ■ 








CHINA 




Gre en T ea for Schlesliiger 

Special treatment for a man seen as an anti-Soviet hard-liner 


Secretary of tjieryy James SchleUnger 
has just concluded a two-week visit to the 
People's Republic of China. Principal 
items on his agenda in a meeting with Chi¬ 
nese Coiiimuii'st Party Chairman fJiia 
Kuo-feng. Sino-American cooperation on 
energy questions, the Soviet posture, and 
normalization of China-VS relations. 
TiMt Diplomatic Correspondent Strobe 
Talbott, who accompanied the Secretary, 
sent this report from Shanghai. 

J ames Schtesinger did some Christmas 
shopping in a Chinese air-raid shelter 
last week After touring a network of tun¬ 
nels dug into a mountainside on the out¬ 
skirts of Dairen, a strategic port m North¬ 
east China, he was served green tea in a 
cavernous underground chamber, was lec¬ 
tured on "the ever present danger ptised 
by the social-imperialists" to the north, 


his hosts were at least as interested in dis¬ 
cussing the issue of Soviet hegemony, a 
phrase that Schlcsinger rarely uses but a 
concept he constantly worries about. 

Schlesinger's reputation as a hard-lin¬ 
er toward Moscow makes him popular 
with the Chinese Communists. When 
CJerald Ford fired him as Secretary of De¬ 
fense in 1975, Peking’s America watch¬ 
ers concluded that Schiesinger had been 
‘ purged’’ by Henry Kissinger and other 
proponents of detente, which the Chinese 
consider appeasement. In 1976 Peking in¬ 
vited Schiesinger as a private citizen and 
treated him like a visiting head of state. 
They took him to strategic and previous¬ 
ly out-of-bounds border areas. 

fie got similar treatment last week 
The Dairen stopover was added to his itin¬ 
erary at the last minute. Reporters trav¬ 
eling with the Secretary were led to be- 




danvince/tiw 

miains committed to ‘"nbrMtlfaEatkM.’^ 
relations, as Nixon promised when he 
signed the Shanghai Communique in 
1972. In a toast at a Shanghai banquet, 
Schiesinger reaffirmed that the commu¬ 
nique “is the basis of our relationship.” 

Schlesinger’s hosts were eager to do 
some reassuring of their own to demon¬ 
strate that the Great Proletarian Cultur¬ 
al Revolution was over. Repeatedly, 
Schiesinger was told that the new 
leadership was dedicated to "the four 
mtxiernizations” (agriculture, industry, 
national defense, and science and tech¬ 
nology)—goals that require pragmatism 
and stability. 

The end of the Cultural Revolution 
has indeed brought less propaganda and 
a modest but perceptible liberalization in 
the arts At a park in Harbin where Schie¬ 
singer met with a crowd of schoolchildren 
("Study hard." he told them), loudspeak¬ 
ers played classical Peking opera; during 
the Cultural Revolution they would have 
been blaring warnings against “counter¬ 
revolutionaries." In Peking, the visitors 






U.S. Energy Secretary Janies Schiesinger inspectii^ generator factory In the Industrial city of Har bin In n orthe ast Chi na _ 

On a visit to six cities of the People's Republic, a mixture of geopolitics, economics and tourism—and a toast to 100 flowers. 
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and was then ushered into an adjoining 
tunnel. It was lined with display cases 
containing souvenirs—child-sized army 
caps, brocade pillowcases, bolts of silk 
Eight years ago. after Chinese and Rus¬ 
sian soldiers fought along the Sino-Soviel 
border, the city fathers of Dairen installed 
a Friendship Store for foreign tourists in 
one of the air-raid shelters to demonstrate 
Chinese preparedness against attack 
Here it was still, and .Schlesinger’s wife 
Rachel bought some woolen scarves. 

The bizarre facility was. in a way, a fit¬ 
ting stop for Schiesinger His six-city tour 
of the People’s Republic was a combina¬ 
tion of geopolitics, economics and tour¬ 
ism Officially, he was invited to inspect 
oilfields, refineries and industrial centers 
and to negotiate a Sino-.Amencan agree¬ 
ment for cooperation on energy matters; 
an accord on a continuing exchange of in¬ 
formation and technology was reached 
before he left. But both &hiesinger and 


lieve that he was going to the port city 
because it is the pipeline terminus for the 
Taching oilfields, which he had just seen. 
But the Chinese spirited Schiesinger off 
to view naval facilities in the harbor 

T oday, as during his 1976 visit, Peking 
is concerned that the Soviet Union is 
seeking to lull the West into a sense of 
false security by promoting ddtente in 
general and the Strategic Arms Limita¬ 
tion Talks (SALT) in particular; if NATO 
lowers its guard, the Chinese fear, the So¬ 
viet armed forces will pose an even great¬ 
er threat to China than they do now. 
Schiesinger had instructions from Jimmy 
Carter to reassure Peking that the U.S. 
was determined not only to strengthen 
NATO but to make certain that a new salt 
agreement was in the West’s interesUs. 

The Carter Administration also 
hoped that as a former member of Rich¬ 
ard Nixon's Cabinet. Schiesinger could 


saw The Enchanted Ixttus Ixintern, a 
dance drama based on an ancient folk leg¬ 
end that has nothing whatsoever to do 
with class struggle Significantly, the pro¬ 
duction was first staged during Mao’s 
short-lived “let a hundred flowers bloom” 
campaign in 1957 and was then sup¬ 
pressed by his wife, Chiang Ch’ing. 

Schiesinger picked up the hundred- 
flowers slogan himself during a stop in 
Hangchow, a pocket of radical resistance 
until last year. “To the abiding and 
continuing health of those one hundred 
flowers,” said Schiesinger, raising his 
small goblet of mao-tai, a fiery liquor. 
‘Better to let a hundred flowers bloom 
than to allow one flower to wither.” That 
may have been more of an endorsement 
of individualism than the Chinese were 
ready for, but Seffiesinger’s hosts did not 
seem to mind. They smiled politely and 
joined him in a chorus of "Kan-peil" 
(Bottoms up!), . ■ . 




MIDDLEEAST 

A Point off No Return __ 

That Egyptian-Israeli treaty may be just down the road 

O nce again euphoria reigned as Egyp- I Man medallion, jusl as he and 
tian and Israeli negotiators, under share the Nobel Prize for Peace 


^/tian and Israeli negotiators, under 
Washington’s careful guidance, pushed 
ahead on a peace treaty between the two 
states. Said an optimistic Secretary of 
Slate Cyrus Vance late last week: "We 
liave now resolved almost all the substan¬ 
tive issues " While in the U S. on a fund¬ 
raising tour, Israeli Premier Menachem 
Begin said that "real progress” had been 
made and that he hoped to sign the trea¬ 
ty “quite soon, with God’s help.” Even 
customarily cautious Egyptian diplomats 
agreed with their Israeli counterparts that 
the point of no return” had been reached 
on the three-week-old peace talks. 

It has been a bumpy road to peace, 
and a few more jolts could lie ahead. Only 


Man medallion, just as he and Begin will 
share the Nobel Prize for Peace. In an ac¬ 
ceptance speech read by former Premier 
Mamdouh Salem, he pointedly insisted 
that he went to Jerusalem and to Camp 
David "to establish peace for the entire 
area.” Despite such oft-repeated asser¬ 
tions. both radical and moderate Arabs 
are concerned that Sadat has. in elTect, 
sold out to Israel. Last week 20 Arab 
governments assembled in Baghdad in 
an effort to counteract the impending 
Egyptian-Israeli settlement. 

The Arab states were as divided as 
ever. The Palestine Liberation Organiza¬ 
tion’s de facto foreign minister, Farouk 
Kaddoumi. for instance, taunted the Sau¬ 
dis for their continued financial backing 



' Prefer Begin a nd Preside nt Ca rter In M anhatt an with New York G overnor Hugh Carey (center) 

{ Domestic political considerations helped paper over a quarrel 


a week earlier, the whole mood of ne- 
i gotiations darkened when Israel an- 
I nounced that it would expand the size of 
i five Jewish settlements in the occupied 
' West Bank. That decision had given 
I Egyptian President Anwar .Sadat a strong 
I excuse for pulling out of the negotiations 
I if he had wanted to do so. Obviously he 
; did not, even though Begin continu^ to 
' talk defiantly, even provocatively, about 
i Israel’s goals. Accepting this year's Fam- 
i ily of Man award from the New York 
Council of Churches, the Premier once 
again challenged the U.S. (and Arab) view 
that East Jerusalem is occupied land. "Je¬ 
rusalem,” he said, “is one city, indivis¬ 
ible. the eternal capital of Israel and of 
the Jewish people.” 

Sadat also was awarded a Family of 


of Egypt. Unless the Arabs took joint ac¬ 
tion. he declared, "the Israelis will not 
stop until they have reached Mecca and 
seized your oil wealth." To which the 
Saudi Foreign Minister. Prince Saud al 
Faisal, replied tartly: "Mecca has a G<xl 
to protect It. As for the oil, it has men de¬ 
fending it." By week’s end the group had 
voted to raise $9 billion to strengthen 
Arab defenses against Israel, and sent a 
four-man delegation to meet Sadat in 
hopes of persuading him to give up his 
peace initiative But Sadat refused to see 
them, declaring that "billions of dollars 
will not buy the will of Egypt We have 
taken the difficult road to peace and we 
will not deviate from it.” 

Meanwhile, domestic political consid¬ 
erations prompted Carter to paper over 


his quarrel with Begin about the expan> 
sion of West Bank settlements. On the day 
the Premier was in New York to receive 
his award. Carter was there also, cam¬ 
paigning for Democratic Governor Hugh 
Carey. At first the White House said cold¬ 
ly that the two leaders had no plans to 
meet. Belatedly considering the impact of 
such a snub on the city’s Jewish voters, the 
White House hastily scheduled a 20-min¬ 
ute session with Begin and his aides. 

That same night Begin ordered his 
Defense Minister. E/er Weizman, to fly 
from Washington to Jerusalem to seek 
Cabinet support on late developments in 
the negotiations. This led to speculation 
that a tentative agreement might be at 
hand. By that time the draft treaty had 
been revised at least seven times, and most 
of the problems had been either solved 
or sidestepped. Chief among these was 
the question of "linkage" between an 
Egyptian-Israeli treaty and further nego¬ 
tiations on the West Bank and Gaza. The 
two sides agreed to discuss the matter both 
in a preamble to the treaty and in sep¬ 
arate letters that will be attached to the 
main document 

M ost of the remaining issues were rel¬ 
atively minor Questions concerning 
the Sinai oilfields still had to be settled, 
but it seemed likely that neither side 
would pay compensation to the other. Is¬ 
rael asked that war memorials in each 
other's territories be presei-ved—a one¬ 
sided request, since there are no Egyp¬ 
tian war memorials on Israeli territory. 
Still to be settled, as well, is how much 
money the U S must pay Israel for its 
withdrawal from the Sinai. The Israelis 
are retwrtedly asking $.1 billion to $4 bil¬ 
lion, but the haggling, which has long 
since become a routine aspect of relations 
between the two countries, is still going 
on. In 1970, the Nixon Administration 
paid dearly (to the tunc of about $500 mil¬ 
lion a year in additional aid) for the cease- 
tire with Egypt, Henry Kissinger's 1975 
Smai agreement may well have been the 
most expensive pact ever negotiated. It 
not only pledged enormous financial and 
political support but also opened Amer¬ 
ica's arsenal of advanced weapons to Is¬ 
rael and guaranteed Israel's oil supply for 
(ivc years Since Iran still supplies about 
50' f of Israel's oil. that U S guarantee 
would become particularly significant if 
the current turbulence in Iran continues. 

As for the treaty-signing ceremony, 
the only thing the two sides are agreed 
on is that it should lie an extravaganza 
.Sadat has suggested either Cairo or Mount 
Sinai as the site. Begin has iiroposed 
Jerusalem I he Israelis have also men¬ 
tioned Oslo, where, on Dec 10, Begin 
and Sadat are due to receive their No¬ 
bel I’ri/e Jimmy Carter thinks the cer¬ 
emony should be held somewhere in the 
Middle East. Chances are. though, that 
he would be delighted to go anywhere 
in the world to sec the peace treaty 
signed and sealed. ■ 






Ugandan Dictator Ml Ambi Dada strikes a pugilistic pose 


CAST AFRICA 

An Idi-otic 
iiwasion 

Amin avenges a slight 

E ven for Uganda's mercurial dictator. 

idi Amin Dada, it was a fairly 
grandiose biiast. Last week, after a series 
of radio broadcasts falsely claiming that 
his country had been invaded by neigh¬ 
boring Tanzania, Big Daddy announced 
that a 2,000-man Ugandan force had 
made a “record in world history" by occu¬ 
pying a 710-sq.-mi patch of Tanzanian 
territory in “the supersonic speed of 25 
minutes." Henceforth, Amin declared, 
“ail Tanzanians in the area must know 
that they are under direct rule by the Con¬ 
queror of the British Empire"—one of sev¬ 
eral modest sobriquets that Amin uses to 
describe his ample (300 lbs ) self 

How long Uganda can sustain this in¬ 
vasion IS another mallei Tanzanian Pres¬ 
ident Julius Nyerere launched a massive 
counterattack, vowing that his 27,000- 
man, Chinese- and Russian-supplied mil¬ 
itary force w'ould strike the invadcis “until 
we have finally gotten rid of this snake 
from our house." Thousands of cheeiing 
Tanzanians gathered in Dar es Salaam to 
urge on Nyererc's army, which comman¬ 
deered buses. Land Rovers and trucks to 
drive to the front, 850 miles away But 
Nyerere reportedly was compelled to 
ground his air force after Tanzanian sol¬ 
diers shot down five of their own MiCi 
fighters, mistaking them for Ugandan jets 
Relations between Tanzania and 
Uganda have been edgy for several years. 
After Amm seized power in a 1971 mili¬ 
tary coup, Nyerere offered sanctuary to 
ousted President Milton Obote. who still 
lives in an vKcan-front home in I3ar es 5la- 
laam. Obote was soon joined by 20,000 ref¬ 
ugees who had Bed the Ugandan tyrant's 


bkxidihirsty attempts to wipeout all oppo¬ 
sition A year later, the exiles staged a 
poorly organized coup attempt against 
Amin, who has never forgiven Nyerere for 
backing his enemies. In one sneering tele¬ 
gram, Amin told the Tanzanian Presi¬ 
dent, “I love you very much, and if you 
had been a woman, I would have consid¬ 
ered marrying you. although your hettd is 
full of gray hairs But as you are a man. 
that possibility does not arise. ’ Last week 
Big Daddy, a former heavyweight cham¬ 
pion of Uganda, challenged the wiry Nye- 
rerc to a boxing match to settle the fate of 
the invaded land. 

Beyond the personal grudges, Uganda 
and Tanzania have been feuding about 
unpaid bills racked up by the East African 
Community, a now defunct economic 
union that comprised the two countries 
and Kenya The Ugandan economy has 
floundered because of a precipitous de¬ 
cline in the price of coffee, the country’s 
only significant source of foreign earnings. 

Amin’s invasion of Tanzania, howev¬ 
er, was apparently triggered by internal 
problems—specifically, a mutiny of his 
troops. The crack Simba (Lion) Battalion 
rebelled in protest against the country’s 
sagging economy. In early October, dissi¬ 
dent inxips ambushed Amin at the pres¬ 



idential lodge in Kampala, but he escaped 
with his family in a helicopter. Efftals by 
loyalist troops to smash the rebellion, 
which had its strongest support in south¬ 
ern Uganda, spilled over into Tanzania, 
where anti-Amin e.xiles Joined the fight¬ 
ing. Big Daddy’s attempt to disguise the 
true nature of these clashes, and to divert 
attention from Uganda’s domestic trou¬ 
bles. led to his false charges of a Tanza¬ 
nian invasion. Amin apparently decided ! 
that since his soldiers were already in 
Tanzania, they might as well try to claim 
the triangle of land north of the Kagera 
River, and thus complicate future at¬ 
tempts by the exiles to slip into Uganda. 

Although both countries have more 
Communist-supplied armaments than 
they need for legitimate self-defense, there 
is little chance that the conflict will esca¬ 
late into a major war. But already there 
have been hundreds of casualties from the 
fighting- a terrible price to pay for what 
amounts to an Idi-otic invasion. 

a ■ a 

Another protracted African conflict 
was healing up in the breakaway Ethiopi¬ 
an province of Eritrea. In the first phase 
of a major offensive to smash the prov¬ 
ince’s 17-year-old independence move¬ 
ment, Ethiopian forces, backed by Cuban 
and Soviet technicians and advisers, in 
August succeeded in reopening the road td 
the key city of Agordat. There, govern¬ 
ment troops had been pinned down by 
guerrillas of the Eritrean People’s Liber¬ 
ation Front (t PI F) since late this summer. 
This week. Timf has learned, government 
forces—including thousands of militia¬ 
men redeployed from the Ogaden desert 
war against ^imali insurgents—will try to 
regain control of a vital highway linking 
the Red Sea port of Massawa with the pro¬ 
vincial capital of Asmara. 

It has been three frustrating months 
for Ethiopia's military mlers and their 
Communist allies. A late summer push by 
the Ethiopians drove the rebels out of 
much of southern and western Eritrea. 
But the drive was blunted when the gov¬ 
ernment troops began to battle a well- 
equipped 25.()()0-man EPLf army, which 
occupies the territory’s central and north¬ 
ern plateaus. In one futile assault on Er¬ 
itrean positions near Keren, a human 
wave of more than 6,000 Ethiopian mili¬ 
tiamen were cut down by rebels firing cap¬ 
tured Communist artillery. Ethiopian 
Strongman Mengistu Haile Mariam, who 
had vowed to crush the rebels by Sept. 12, 
the fourth anniversary of the overthrow of 
the late Emperor Haile Selassie, ordered 
the execution of 700 officers and men he 
held responsible for the fiasco. 

Cuban President Fidel Castro, too, 
has been badly embarrassed by the in¬ 
creasingly direct role his forces have been 
playing in the battle against the indepen¬ 
dence fighters that Cuba helped to train. 
Not so long ago,*Castro proclaimed that 
the Eritrean struggle was a ‘legitimate na¬ 
tional liberation war" that Cuba would 
support to the tfiUer end. ■ 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


A Watergattf for Pretoria 

Scandals shake the National Party 


D uring its 30 years in power, South Af¬ 
rica’s ruling National Party has been 
i remarkably free of scandal. Not once, for 
j example, has a high-ranking official been 
' charged with misusing public funds. Last 
I week that image of rectitude was shat- 
: lered by the release of a 400-page report 
! on an investigation being conducted by 
i one of the country's most respected jur- 
I ists. Confirming earlier newspaper ac- 
i counts of widespread abuses in the De- 
! partment of Infounation, an agency 
' formerly controlled by one of South Af- 
' rica's most powerfiH politicians. Supreme 
i Court Justice Anton Mostert detailed al- 
; Icged "improper application of taxpayers’ 

1 inoney running into millions. ” Johannes- 
' burg’s antigovemment Rand Daily hfaU 
\ has dubbed the affair South Africa’s “^a- 


served as Secretary and Deputy Secretary, 
respectively, of the department Witnesses 
told Mostert that the Rhoodies had ille¬ 
gally used government funds to subsidize 
an unprofitable South African newspaper, 
finance a S6 million movie that flopped 
at the box office, and traffic in diamonds. 
In addition, the Daily Mail has charged 
that the brothers conspired with a right- 
wing American publisher to try to buy 
the Washington Star. All of these activ¬ 
ities, the press hinted, were known of and 
approved by Mulder—and perhaps other 
ministers as well. 

When the story broke this summer. 
Vorster transferred control of the depart¬ 
ment to Foreign Minister Roelof F. 
(‘‘Pik’’) Botha. He retired the Rhoodie 
brothers and ordered the former head of 




I Embatt led M inister Come Has P . Muld er an d M s forme r a ide Es ct iel Rti oodle_ 

I An image of rectitude ix marred by evidence collected by a well-respected Judge. 


tergate." Whether or not that proves to 
be the case, the judge’s disclosures have 
shaken the six-week-old regime of Prime 
Minister Pieter W. Botha and could wreck 
! the career of Minister of Plural Relations 
i Cornelius P. Mulder, 53, who had been 
I considered a leading candidate to become 
Prime Minister some day. 

The alleged misdeeds center on a se¬ 
cret multimillion-doUar slush fund oper¬ 
ated by the Department of Information 
when Mulder was Minister of the Inte¬ 
rior and Information under former Prime 
Minister John Vorster. According to Mos- 
tert’s report, some of the funds, intended 
for a covert campaign to secure favorable 
coverage for South African policies in the 
foreign and domestic press, were divert¬ 
ed to dubious business ventures and the 
personal pleasures of departmental offi¬ 
cials. The main schemers were identified 
as the brothers Eschel and Deneys 
Rhoodie, who until a few months ago 


the Bureau of State Security to undertake 
a probe of the charges. Mostert was 
named as a one-man commission to kx)k 
into possible violations of currency con¬ 
trols. After a heated meeting at which 
Prime Minister Botha urged Mostert to 
delay releasing the report, the judge de¬ 
clare, “I have endeavored to discover 
what particular interest of the state is fur¬ 
thered by suppression, albeit temporary, 
rather than disclosure of the evidence. 1 
find none.” 

His report, consisting of depositions 
from many of the principals involved in 
the scandal, focuses on a plan to under¬ 
mine the Daily Mai! and other opposi¬ 
tion newspapers by secretly subsidizing a 
new, pro-government tabloid, the Johan¬ 
nesburg Citizen. In 1976, says the report, 
the department provided a fertilizer com¬ 
pany directed by Businessman Louis Luyt, 
46, with $15 million in government cash 
—a direct violation of treasury regula¬ 


tions. In exchange, Luyt testified, he 
pledged as publisher of the Citizen to sup¬ 
port editorially the government’s ajart- 
heid policies. But, Luyt said, he soon tired 
of Eschel Rhoodie’s incessant efforts to 
meddle in its affairs. In February, the de¬ 
partment helped arrange a sale of Luyt’s 
interest in the Citizen to businessmen in¬ 
cluding Dallas Lawyer David A. Witts 
and Beurt SerVaas. chairman of the Cur¬ 
tis Publishing Co. Luyt has yet to repay 
the loan or $3.3 million in interest. 

Mostert’s report suggests that the 
Rhoodie brothers lived very well at gov¬ 
ernment expense. In one instance, the re¬ 
port says, they allocated $9,200 for a pri¬ 
vate box at Pretoria’s rugby stadium, 
ostensibly for use as a secret meeting 
place, only the brothers and their families 
ever attended a game. Deneys Rhoodie. 
who racked up more than 200,000 miles in 
government-paid travel in one six-month 
period, was described as billing the de¬ 
partment for a New York-to~Los Ange¬ 
les flight for the purpose of “evaluating the 
services of a typist." 

But Mosteri’s report does not touch 
on the alleged attempt to purchase the 
Washington Star As described by the 
Daily Mall, the department in 1976 
"loaned ” $11.5 million from the slush 
fund to Michigan Publisher John P. Mc- 
Goff, who is co-owner with Eschel Rhoo¬ 
die and Mulder of a large farm in the 
Transvaal, to finance a $26.3 million of¬ 
fer for the paper. Joe Allbritlon, the 
Texan who owned the newspaper from 
1974 until he sold it to Time Inc this year, 
denies that McGoff ever approached him, 
McGoff, whose Panax Corp. publishing 
company acknowledges bidding for the 
Star before Allbritlon bought it. has de¬ 
nounced the Daily Mail story about a 
South African loan as “utter nonsense.” 

W ith an overwhelming majority in 
South Africa’s parliament, the Na¬ 
tional Party is secure in office. But some 
of its leadeis could suffer permanent dam¬ 
age to their political careers and repu¬ 
tations. Largely because he flatly denied 
to parliament that government funds were 
involved in funding ihe Citizen, one lead¬ 
ing Afrikaans newspaper has suggested 
that Mulder should "review his position” 
—a euphemism for resign Eschel Rhoo¬ 
die has hinted that an unnamed three- 
man Cabinet commiilee supervised the 
operations of his department. Prime Min¬ 
ister Botha has appointed yet another in¬ 
vestigating committee, which is supposed 
to report to parliament in three weeks 
Even John Vorster’s name has been men¬ 
tioned in the scandal; Luyt told Mostert 
that he agreed to start the Citizen only be¬ 
cause he was led to believe that Vorster 
had personally selected him for the job. 
At one stage in the press inquiry into the 
scandal, a crusading editor received a 
message that allegedly came from the for¬ 
mer Prime Minister himself. "Tell him 
to lay off,” the word was passed, "or he’ll 
have U) deal with me.” ■ 














BRITAIN 


Sunny Jim and the Politi cal Wi nds 

They blow, ever so slightly, in his favor as Parliament reconvenes 


S wathed in a velvet tram, with the im¬ 
perial crown carefully balanced on 
her coifTed brown hair. Queen Elizabeth 
li opened the final session of Parliament 
before her subjects vote again in a gen¬ 
eral election In one of Britain's better 
pageants, the Queen spoke from a.goiden 
throne in the gilded House of Lords, sur¬ 
rounded by such royal functionaries as her 
Gold Stick in Waiting and the Rouge 
i Dragon Pursuivant, So many ermined 
peers and bejeweled peeresses were pre¬ 
sent that a journalistic wag observed there 
was a "tiara bomn today ” 

The central characters of this year's 
parliamentary drama, however, were 
huddled in the rear of the chamber among 
other members of the House of Commons, 
who had been summoned to the Queen’s 
presence by another treasured anachro¬ 
nism known as Black Rod. Prime Min¬ 
ister James Callaghan and C'onservative 
Leader Margaret Thatcher listened idly 
to an and speech that the government, 
by custom, had prepared for the Queen 
to read. 

The address—a laundry list of fegis- 
lative goals—-contained little in the way 
of major news or promise for the new Par¬ 
liament. The most important item in the 
Queen's speech was an assurance to Scot¬ 
tish and Welsh nationalists that there 
would be referendums on March I on lo¬ 
cal assemblies for these areas—the first 
step toward devolution, or limited home 
rule. Opposed by Thatcher’s rories, who 
have 281 seats, and the Liberal Party 
(13), Callaghan’s Labor minority of 312 
can now stay in power only with the help 
of smaller parties. Callaghan needs the 
votes, or at least the abstentions, of the na¬ 
tionalists this week in the vote of con¬ 
fidence that traditionally follows the 
Queen’s speech after a delate on its con¬ 
tent. By winning it. Callaghan should be 
able to stay in office until he decides to 
call elections, possibly in early spnng or, 
at the latest, next October, when his gov¬ 
ernment’s statutory five-year mandate ex¬ 
pires. As always in British elections, the 
timing will depend on the political winds. 
At the moment they are blowing Calla¬ 
ghan’s way, in pan because of the diverse 
stands that he and Thatcher have taken 
over incomes policies and their effect on 
Britain’s inflation, now running at an an¬ 
nual rate of 8% 

T he Prime Minister wants to carry on 
with his policy of voluntary wage re¬ 
straints, under which unions would limit 
pay-hike demands to no more than 5%. 
That stand is fiercely opposed by the 11.5 
million-member Trades Union Congress, 
and was violently attacked by Callaghan's 
own Labor Party Conference at its an¬ 
nual meeting in Blackpool last month. 


Thatcher is leading a Topi assault on what 
she has described as "rigid pay policies'’ 
and calls instead for "responsible” collec¬ 
tive bargaining. 

The British public, obviously con¬ 
cerned about which major party can best 
cope with union demands, appears to fa¬ 
vor Callaghan's pmition. In the past 
month Labor has climbed in the political 
polls from a seven-point deficit to a five- 
point advantage over the Tories..Calla¬ 


ghan is also 17 points ahead of Thatcher 
in personal popularity, a gain of six points 


in a single month. In a by-election last 
month in the marginal Scottish border 


district of Berwick and East Lothian, La 
bor managed to retain a seat that the Con 
servati ves had strong hopes of winning 
Callaghan is also being helped by an 
embarrassing interiial feud within the 
Conservative Party. Former Prime Min 
ister Edward Heath, whom Thatcher de¬ 
posed as party leader three Vears ago, 
broke with party policy by opcrtl/ sup¬ 


porting pillaghan's wage stand,, even as 
he cami^ned for the Tory candidate in 
the Scottish by-election. Conservative 
M.P. George Gardiner, a Thatcher brain- 
truster, last week complained that "re- 
ceiving^pport from Ted Heath is like 
being inlasured by an undertaker.” A La¬ 
bor Party spokesman had a quick retort: 
"Perhaps the result means that rank-and- 
file Conservatives prefer their former 
leader to their present one.” 

Although Callaghan has the momen¬ 
tum. the winds of political fortune can 
still change. While the latest polls show 
substantial Labor gains, they also indi¬ 
cate strong Tory support, particularly in 
shifting Midlands districts where British 
elections can be won and lost. And Cal¬ 
laghan has problems ahead in persuading 
intransigent worker^o accept the wis¬ 
dom of his incomes-policy. Last week 
57,000 assembly-line workers at Ford Mo¬ 
tor Co. Ltd., in the seventh week of a strike 
for .higher pay, rejected a company offer 
of «i6.5'/r increase. Meanwhile, workers 
in the public sector, from teachers to trash 
men, are also pushing for raises of up to 
40%. If Callaghan hangs tough and a win¬ 
ter of strikes follows, the result could be 
stormy for Sunny Jim. ■ 
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A Vote for Democracy 

Unruffled by terror, the Cortes approves a new constitution 


O nly a few hours earlier, a parcel bomb 
had exploded in the mail room 
of the liberal Madrid daily Pais, Idl¬ 
ing a 19-year-oId man. On pe day orme 
vote, scores of submachine'gun-carrying 
I police (Strolled the streets outside the 
; neoclassical Cortes building, and a police 
I helicopter hovered overhead. Inside the 
: two legislative chambers. Spain’s law- 
j makers coolly went about their business 
i —and last week made history. Meeting 
I in simultaneous session, the tenate and 
j the Congress of Deputies overwhelminjgly 
j approved Spain’s eleventh constitution 
, since 1808, and its first democratic basic 
I law since the republic perished at the 
j hands of Francisco Franco in the civil 
: war As the tallies were announced in 
! each chamber, the legislators rose to their 
I feet to give a lining round of applause. 

I "A day of great joy,” declared Swialist 
Leader Felipe Gon;^lez, and Communist 
! Santiago Carrillo spoke of “a valid con- 
i stitution for all Spaniards." 

I The new constitution will not become 
I the law of the land until it is approved in 
j a national referend|||b to be held Dec. 6. 
i It is expected to p^ that test easily. In 
l' an atmosphere of electrifying political 
I chan^, disruptive economic problems 
j (I million unemployed, 17% inflation) 

I and an intensifying campaign of separat- 
{ ist terrorism, the constitution represents 
I a victory for moderation and a persever¬ 
ing spirit of compromise, 
i From the beginning, the framing of 
I the constitution had been conceived as a 
j consensus undertaking. Not only did Pre- 
I mier Adolfo Suarez and his Democratic 
j Center Union lead a minority govern- 
! ment, but as Spain moved from nearly 
I four decades of dictatorship toward de- 
[ inocracy, the post-Franco leadership^felt 
I that any new basic law needed the wid- 
j est possible support. When a seven-man 
congressional working group beg^ draft¬ 
ing the document 14 months ago. dep¬ 
uties of Suarez's party were allotted three 
seats, while the Socialists. Communists, 
Catalan moderates $d the right-wing 
Popular Alliance had one each. 

Frequently debating over late-night 
suppers in Madrid restaurants, the seven 


A month later the draft was finished. 

As approved last week, the constitu¬ 
tion is ihi exhaustively detailed document 
of t6,S00 words encompassing preamble, 
169 articles and 15 “dispositions ’— 
among them qualifications that were add¬ 
ed in the fini stages of compromise as 
well as the official annulment of Fran¬ 
co’s “Fundamental Laws.” Defending the 
scope of the constitution, Deputy Miguel 
Roca pointed out that “the Swedish con¬ 
stitution does not have to speak of free¬ 
dom of assembly, but the Spanish one docs 
because we have not had it.” 

Many other liberties are guaranteed 
as well, including freedom of speech, free¬ 
dom to choose one’s residence, to fikrm as¬ 
sociations, to join labor unions. roUtical 
parties are to operate freely. In contrast 


monarehyi” but iti fiKt the nation b a ''so¬ 
cial andtdemoccatic state of law” with ul¬ 
timate sovereignty residing in the people. 
The King, one of the staunchest support¬ 
ers of Sign's evolution toward democ¬ 
racy, is still empowered to choose the Pre¬ 
mier, but only afler consultation with 
party leaders in parliament, and with ap¬ 
proval of the Congress of Deputies. 

The constitution pleases almost im 
one completely—which may speak w® 
for its workability. Businessmen, for ex¬ 
ample. claim that despite acknowledging 
a free-market economy, the new law also 
allows state intervention; labor unions ob¬ 
ject that it recognizes the legality of a lock¬ 
out. Heavier and much more troubling op¬ 
position comes from the autonomy- 
minded Basques in the north. The seven 
deputies of the Basque Nationalist I^rty 
alstained from voting, arguing that the 
constitution did not go far enou^ in rec¬ 
ognizing their region’s ancient rights. 

The law-abiding Basque Nationalists 
pose little threat compared with the 
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est possible support. When a seven-man to Franco’s laws under which Catholicism 
congressional working group beg^ draft- was the official faith, the constitution de- 
ing the document 14 months ago. dep- dares that there is no state religion in 
uties of Suarez's party were allotted three Spain, although the government promises 
seats, while the Socialists. Communists, to “take into account the religious beliefs 
Catalan moderates ipd the right-wing of Spanish society.” Torture is outlawed. 
Popular Alliance had one each. the death penalty permitted only under 

Frequently debating over late-night military justice in wartime. The consti- 
suppers in Madrid restaurants, the seven tution also strikes a balance between cen- 
worked under a self-imposed “pact of si- j; tral authority and local aspirations. Other 


lence” to speed the process ^ong. In 
March, the meetings bogged down over 
squabbles between Suarez’s men and the 
Socialists, and a magazine headlined; 
CONSTITUTION ’78 CONDEMNED TO DIE. 

The verdict was premature. In the 
spring, a 36-member Congress of Dep¬ 
uties committee took over the draAing 
and, aAer a series of- false starts, cgvght 
fire. One night in late May, key fbiem- 
bers of Sudrez’s partir^d the opposition 
met over a sumptuoi^pinner at Madrid’s 
elegant Josd Luis Restaurant and arrived 
at a «U1 secret agreement. Next day the 
gjpproved 25 articles. 


'■ articles pledge the government to “defend 
and restore the environment, ” to guard 
the welfare of the handicapped, the young, 
the old and even consumers. 

i 

O n two prickly issues in a Catholic 
country, divorce and abortion, the 
constitution seems to open the door to one 
and close it to the other. It decrees that 
“the law will regulate the forms of mat- 
rimoay,” while declaring that “everyone 
has the right to life.” 

King Juan Carlos remains head of 
state but with diminished powers. Under 
the new law, Spain is a “parliamentary 


I separatist ETA (Euzkadi la Azkatasuna 
—Basque Homeland and Liberty). In^ 
stepped-up campaign of ITA terror, H 
people, including ten policemen and a 
navy captain, died in October alone, and 
three more were killed in the first throe 
days of November. The clandestine or¬ 
ganization has been responsible for at 
least 43 killings so far this year. Such a 
bloody challenge, and possible reaction by 
right-wing extremists, could undermine 
constitutional guarantees. 

Basques themselves seem to be tiring 
of the depredations the guerrillas have 
been carrying out in the name of the 
Basque cause. Two weeks ago, the Basque 
Nationalist Party sponsored a peace 
.march in Bilbao to protest the violence, 
and more than 60,000 supporters turned 
out. The determination of the constitution 
makers may in fact reflect a deeper, coun¬ 
trywide mood to make constitutional gov¬ 
ernment work this time. “Democracy in 
Spain,” said Premier Sudrez confidently, 
“is irreversible.” ■ 






FRANCE 


The “French E ichmann” Speaks 

And sends a stinging reminder to the folks back home 

T hose who probe iiKxicrn French his- expired 20 years after the even^r 
lory do st' at thejr own risk. It is a week’s end. Minister of Justice Alai 


minefield, littered with explosive issues 
wailing to lx, detonated by an unwary 
hand. Last week a shameful part of 
France’s past ignited unexpectedly into a 
heated national debate. The trigger was 
a provocative interview, published by the 
weekly magazine L'Express, with a man 
identified as the "French Eichmann.’’ He 
is Louis fJarquier de Pellepoix, Commis¬ 
sioner for Jewish Affairs in the wartime 
Vichy government, who was responsible 
for the deportation of 75,000 Jews from 
France, many to Nazi death camps. Now 
an invalid, the 80-year-old Darquier was 
found by [..‘Express’s reporter in Madrid, 
where he lives with an adopted daughter 
and her husband in a luxurious apart¬ 
ment. He had escaped just before the Lib¬ 
eration of France in 1944 A French court 
later condemned him to death in absen¬ 
tia, but Darquier remained safely out of 
reach in Franco’s country. 

What shocked L ’Express readers last 
week was the unrepentant and vicious 
anti-Semitism that flowed through the 
7,000-word interview with the Nazi col¬ 
laborator. He admitted having done noth¬ 
ing more than “protecting French Jews. ” 
The deportations were necessary, he ex¬ 
plained. "to get rid of these foreigners, 
these half-breeds, these millions of state¬ 
less people who were the origin of all our 
woes. They wanted the war, they led us 
into it. It was necessary to get them out 
as soon as possible, as far as possible.’’ 

Asked about the million Jews who 
were gassed at Auschwitz, he answered 
“The Jews always are ready to do any¬ 
thing to make themselves seem interest¬ 
ing. Yes, (the Germans) gassed, but they 
gassed lice When the Jews arrived at the 
camp they were told to undress, as is nor¬ 
mal, before going to the shower. During 
that time their clothes were disinfected. 
After the war the Jews circulated every¬ 
where photographs showing clothes piled 
up. .andthey whined,‘Look, It is the un¬ 
derwear of our brothers who were exter¬ 
minated ’ ’’ Why was Darquier so anti- 
Jewish? “I must explain,” he told the 
interviewer, "that I’m from Cahors (near 
Toulouse!, where we never liked the Jews. 
It’s just that way, an old tradition that 
goes back to the Middle Ages " 

Darquier told L'Express that he had 
worked for a while as an official trans¬ 
lator for Franco’s diplomatic service, and 
boasted that he then enjoyed the protec¬ 
tion of high military oflicials in the Span¬ 
ish government and entertained “the best. 
relations with the French embassy in Ma¬ 
drid” In the French parliament last week. 
Foreign Minister l.ouis de Guiringaud 
hotly denied that there had been any such 
contacts with the old French Nazi, sev¬ 
eral deputies demanded Darquier s extra¬ 
dition to France. The charges against him 


expired 20 years after the evenu but at 
week’s end. Minister of Justice Alairi Pey- 
refitte announced that the government 
was preparing fresh charges stemming 
from his racist statements. 

From the minute the interview hit the 
newsstands it caused a furor. Most of the 
initial reaction was critical. Minister of 
Health Simone Veil, a Jew who was her¬ 
self deported to Auschwitz at age 17, ques¬ 
tioned whether by publishing such ma¬ 
terial L'Express was not being “too 
optimistic about the public.” Said she: “1 
am convinced some people will ask them¬ 
selves the horrible question: Is genocide 
in the end only Jewish propaganda'.’” 

Other members of the government 
shared Veil’s concern that the interview 


were herded off to death without any iiig>>' 
nificant public demonstration of protest 
—and French police did the job, follow¬ 
ing orders. Most of the nation, until the 
tide of battle turned decisively against the 
Nazis, was content with a collaboration 
that was often a good deal more than pas¬ 
sive. It was largely the French Resistance 
and the emergence of Charles de Gaulle 
that soothed me conscience of the French, 
allowing them to forget the dark days of 
German Occupation. Now Darquier, a 
voice from an ignoble past, suddenly has 
disturbed the country’s image of itself. 
Some French would rather continue gild¬ 
ing that image; others think that it is time 
to come to terms with history. 

The fierce reaction to the interview 
startled L 'Express Director Jean-Fran^ois 
Revel. "1 expected some lack of com¬ 
prehension,” he said, “but nothing this 
strong." He defended the decision to pub¬ 
lish the interview (the nTagazine staff 
was also divided on the question) on the 



Darquier (center r ear, hatless ) behi nd Vic h y's Mars h al Retai n, Admi ral Parian and Pie rr e Lav al 

A voice from an ignoble past, disturbing the country's image of itself. 


unintentionally fueled racist tendencies. 
President Valdry Discard d’Estaing’s of¬ 
fice noted tartly that freedom of the press 
must be balanced by ‘decency and re¬ 
spect for the truth.” Premier Raymond 
Barre in a letter to the state-run televi¬ 
sion networks, cautioned them against 
arousing “legitimate emotion by anything 


grounds that it “put in evidence this pa¬ 
thology of human thinking, which is rac¬ 
ism.” Over the years. Revel said, the 
French “have not always wanted to ad¬ 
mit that there ha4 been a French Na¬ 
zism, purely Frenth.” Darquier’s role, 
he added, was the object of research for 
historians, and ‘what is journalism if it 


that can appear to be a justification of I is not living history?” 


facts or personalities from which our 
country and its people have particularly 
suffered.” Asked the left-wing daily Le 
Matin: “Does the concern for creating an 
event at any price sometimes ttake cer¬ 
tain publishers too far?” 

T o many people, the critical response 
seemed curiously tendentious, as if to 
suggest that ignoring the rantings of a col¬ 
laborator would alter history. It was more 
probable that Darquier’s statements were 
a stinging reminder that anti-Semitism 
was not a German aberration alone. In oc¬ 
cupied France during World War II, Jews 


Revej was supported in this view by 
some historians and young French intel¬ 
lectuals. “New Philosopher” Bernard- 
Henri Ldvy agreed that the interview had 
historic value because “there is a funda¬ 
mental duty to remember.” For Socialist 
Economist Jacques Attali, “it is necessary 
to accept that Nazism is banal, that it is 
present everywhere, ready to resurge in 
every crisis.” The furor over the interview 
proved to Revel fi^t “French society is 
not yet mature enough to take the respon¬ 
sibility for its own past and to criticize 
it.” On that point, even Revel’s own crit¬ 
ics would have to agitx. , , < - >%’ 







DOMINICA 

I Poor Little 
Para dise __ 

A banana republic's birthday 

T here were gifts aplenty last week at a 
birthday party for the world’s newest 
I nation, which happens to be a real ba- 
I nana republic. The tiny Commonwealth 
I of Dominica (pop. 78,{X)0), a 290-sq.-mi. 

speck in the Lesser Antilles, earns 70% 
: of its $12 million export revenues from 
■ the serviceable fruit, and it has replaced 
' Queen Elizabeth II as head of state with 
' a ceremonial President. Nonetheless, the 
i Queen's younger sister, a newly ihinned- 
down Princess Margaret, presided over 
the independence ceremonies that made 
' Dominica the Western Hemisphere s 30th 
j sovereign state. As the Union Jack was 
■ hauled down in Windsor Cricket Park, it 
i was replaced by the country's sassy new 
' multicolored flag emblazoned with a 
; green Sisserou parrot, the national bird, 
i The British gave an eminently practi- 
; cal birthday present: money Westmin- 
; stcr, which has ruled the island since 
i 1805. signed over $20 million, half of that 
I a no-strings grant, the other half an inter- 
• est-free loan. Next in line were the 
I rench, who vowed to build a sports sta¬ 
dium, a jetport and a belter road connect- 
• mg the capital of Roseau (pop 20,0(X)) 

. with the island’s sole landing field, 36 jolt- 
I ing miles away. The U .S. anted up 250 ref- 
; erence volumes for the national library 
I Drrminica (pronounced Dom-in-ee- 
I ka) will need it all, and probably more. 
Apart from bananas, limes and. that Car¬ 
ibbean rarity, fresh water from its more 
; than 300 rivers, the island does not have 
a lot going for it. Even the banana trade 
: has mottled, due to a worldwide glut. Un¬ 
employment hovers around 20% and is 
; particularly devastating among youth. 

The country’s Prime Minister, Patrick 
j Roland John, 40, believes the answer to 
I ITominica’s plight is in a local brand of so- 
; cialism. John talks of “the populace of 
j Dominica being able to manage their re- 
' sources" and of agribusiness joint ventures 





involving foreign capital, local private in¬ 
vestors and government money. 

A key reason for Dominica's push for 
independence was dissatisfaction with its 
status as a British “Associated State." 
which meant that it w'as something more 
than a colony but something less than a 
sovereign nation. As an .Associated State. 
Dominica could not apply for internation¬ 
al economic aid or help from any nation 
other than Britain. Now the island seems 
intent on attaching itself to every organi¬ 
zation with an aid program. Says Domini¬ 
ca’s Foreign Minister, Leo Austin, 50: 
“We will join the Organization of Amer¬ 
ican Stales, the United Nations, World 
Bank, all of them.” 

Dominica is only the first of a series of 
independent ministates about to pop up in 
the Caribbean Within the next twelve 
months or so it will be followed by St. Lu¬ 
cia (pop. 120.000), St Vincent (pop 100.- 
000), Antigua (pop. 75,000) and St. Kitts- 
Nevis (pop. 50,000) All the islands have 
been British Associated Stales, and all are 
leaving London's paternal embrace hun¬ 
gry for aid. They share one other trait, a 
capacity to cause problems for the 26- 
member OAS, which they all plan to join 
Each will receive a vote equal to that of 
the U.S., Mexico and Brazil Joining such 
other former British colonies as Jamaica 
and the Republic of Tiinidad and Toba¬ 
go, the poor little paradises of the Carib- 
tean could form a bloc with as many votes 
as all of South America ■ 


ISRAEL 

No'^Kosher 

The Hilton's problems 
shouldn't happen to a dog 

J ewish religious orthodoxy and the prag¬ 
matic basiness of survival have always 
had a special kind of relationship in Is¬ 
rael, similar to (hat, say, between Wash¬ 
ington and Moscow, But that detente has 
now suffered a severe rupture, and the 
cause is Jerusalem’s four-year-old 420- 
room Hilton Hotel. The city’s chief rabbi. 
Bezalel Zolty. 57, has yank^ the five-star 
Hilton’s certificate of kashruth, or kosher 
status. Reason, in his view, the hotel was 
violating the law of the Sabbath. As the 
agonized Hilton management knows all 
too well, the lifting of kosher status is a 
devastating blow in a country that an¬ 
nually receives half a million Jewish tour¬ 
ists, many of them devoutly Orthodox 
No Israeli religious leader had ever 
before enforced Halakab (Jewish religious 
law) in Zolty’s fashion. Traditionally, a 
hotel qualifi^ for kosher status if it ad¬ 
hered to Jewish dietary laws Zolty insist¬ 
ed that hotels should strictly observe Jew¬ 
ish Sabbath law as well. Said he. “If there 
is no Sabbath observance, there is no 
kashruth. One can’t have faith in one 
without the other." 

Zolty. who was elected last November 



Chief RabM Bezalel Zolty of J^ulem 

A Jive-star seal ofdisapproval. 


as Jerusalem’s first chief rabbi in recent 
times, IS demanding a hefty slice of faith 
from the hoteliers. The key aspect of Sab¬ 
bath observance, so faros he is concerned, 
IS the proscription on the holy day of “cre¬ 
ative work ” Among other things, creative 
work can include writing (even signing a 
hotel bill), turning on a light, and using a 
telephone. Basing his interpretation of the 
halakah on l^vuicus 19.14 (“Thou shall 
not curse the deaf nor put a stumbling 
block before the blind"), Zolty declared 
that “a Jew shouldn’t sleep a sweet sleep 
in his hotel room while he is causing Jew¬ 
ish clerks to work on the .Sabbath and 
make up his bill for him.” 

Zolty packaged his inierprelaiion of 
the law in 20 demands that he presented 
last August to the 18 local hotels that seek 
kashruth certificates Among the de¬ 
mands: use only automated equipment 
and non-Jewish employees to heat food 
and wash dishes on .Saturdays; abolish 
Saturday check-out except for emergen¬ 
cies; and program hotel elevators on the 
Sabbath so that Jewish usere will not have 
to push flovir buttons Zolty also requested 
the Hilton to eliminate Christmas and 
New Year’s parties and decorations. "In 
a Jewish hotel, one doesn’t hold Christmas 
parties or any paities for other faiths." he 
said “How would it be if Jews went to the 
Vatican to hold their celebrations'.' What 
would Christians think of us''" 

Zolty s definition of the Hilton as Jew¬ 
ish* came as a surprise to the hotel’s man¬ 
ager. Dan Baikal. Indeed, half of the 
180.000 guests that stay at the H ilton each 


* The founder of the Hillon Hotel chein, Conrad Hil¬ 
ton. 90, IS Roman Catholic, the Jerusalem Hilton is 
owned by four groups of American Jewish inves¬ 
tors and managed by Hilton International, a TWA 
subsidiary. 












year are Christian, and, says Barkai terse¬ 
ly, “we accommodate people from all 
faiths.” Noting that 70'“'f of the hotel's 
staff of550 people is Jewish and that many 
Jews work on Saturdays. Barkai refused to 
accept Zolty's demands, warning that 
‘’hundred.s of Jews will be forced to leave 
hotel service ' Although five other hotel 
managers caved m, the others arc backing 
Barkai S <1 is Shlomo Goren, the Ashke¬ 
nazi chief rabbi of Israel, but his sup¬ 


port has not changed Rabbi Zolty’s view. 

So far, both sides in the kosher crisis 
are sticking to their guns. Hilton manag¬ 
ers insist that the hotel is still kosher by all 
reasonable standards. Short of getting 
Zolty ousted from office, an unlikely pos¬ 
sibility, the hoteliers must pm their hopes 
on action eaily next year by the Israeli 
Knesset (Knesset members, as it hap¬ 
pens, have a special parliamentary dining 
room at the Hilton. Its kosher status is 


covered by a separate certificate ofkash- 
ruth, and escaped unscathed from the 
squabble.) The parliament is scheduled to 
consider a bill taking away from local rab¬ 
binates the power of granting hotel kash- 
ruth certificates and giving it to an author¬ 
ity under the auspices of the government's 
more lenient Ministry of Religious Af¬ 
fairs The bill is considered likely to pass. 
Until then, the Hilton will have to bear 
the crusty rabbi's seal of disapproval. ■ 


International Notes 


The Tortilla Curtain 

When officials of the U.S Immigra¬ 
tion and Naturalization Serv'ice decided to 
build two new stretches of wall, totaling 
12.5 miles, along the 1,950-rajIe Mexican 
bender, they thought they were merely 
mending fences, not wrecking U.S.-Mex- 
ican relations. After all, the reason an es¬ 
timated 1 million Mexicans enter the U.S 
illegally each year is that most existing 
fences have been knocked down, shot full 
of holes or simply hauled away. Indeed, 
the new barriers might have gone up un¬ 
noticed had not the builders boasted that 
“anyone barefoot" seeking to climb over 
the razor-sharp wall would “leave his toe 
permanently embedded in it ’ 

That grisly prospect unleashed a tor¬ 
rent of anti-American rhetoric in Mexico. 
&id Congressman Salvador Reyes Neva- 
res: “Our government cannot remain im¬ 
passive in the face of this inhuman mea¬ 
sure, which tramples on our dignity." 
President Josd Ldpez Portillo called the 
fence-building “a discourteous, inconsid¬ 
erate act.” Editorial Writer Yolanda Sier¬ 
ra in Mexico City's daily Ovaciones 
dubbed the fence “a tortilla curtain." 

The Immigration and Naturalization 
Service has sent engineers back to the 
drawing board to eliminate the wall's “in¬ 
humane features." They did not, however, 
accept the satirical advice of Editorialist 
Sierra: “The fence should be constructed 
so it will not scrape or cut and it should be 
built by Mexican labor. After all, Mexi¬ 
cans know how to weave very well. Re¬ 
member our baskets" 


Relics of Rhodes 

As the brutal civil war drags on in 
Rhodesia, lavish farms and country 
homes can be snapped up for a fraction 
of their real value. But while the price of 
these relics of colonial times has plum¬ 
meted, Rhodesia has experienced a mod¬ 
est boo^ in memorabilia, as whites wax 
nostalg^ over their country’s past Coins 
And stamps commemorating Rhodesia's 
t965 unimteraJ declaration of indepen¬ 
dence from Britain have skyrocketed in 


value. A set of three coins minted on the 
first anniversary of independence, orig¬ 
inally worth $17. is now selling for $1,400 
in Rhodesia A one-shilling, three-pence 
stamp bearing the portrait of Winston 
Churchill fetches $230 in Salisbury be¬ 
cause it is overprinted with the date of 
Rhodesia's independence and a price in¬ 
crease to five shillinip. 

Artworks depicting scenes of Rhode¬ 
sian history, both glorious and inglorious, 
arc also experiencing a boom. In Salis¬ 
bury a package of eight reproductions of 
sketches showing the discovery of Victo¬ 
ria I-alls by David Livingstone currently 
sells for $32. "They’ll fetch thousands in 
years to come.” predicted one optimistic 
Rhodesian dealer. At an exhibition in 
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Salisbury last July. Artist Ivan Day-Jones 
sold out all his paintings of scenes of the 
brutal racial warfare that has savaged 
Rhodesia in the past decade. The boom 
is so great that a number of rare items 
have been stolen from Salisbury’s Queen 
Victoria Memorial Library. One current 
bestseller: The Valiant Years, a collection 
of newspaper stories and headlines from 
1890 to the present. 

The brisk traffic in mementos is even 
beginning to spread to other countries, as 
white Rhodesians emigrate abroad at the 
rate of 1,000 a month. Currently one of 
the hottest items on the memorabilia mar¬ 
ket harks back to Cecil Rhodes' coloni¬ 
zation in 1889 of the country that bears 
his name. This is the green-and-whke 
Rhodesian flag, which bears the Rhodes 
family arms (lion passant between two 
thistles). A 6-ft. by 3-ft. Rhodesian flag 
that retails for $18 in Salisbury now costs 
up to $350 in the U.S. 


Deatti by Emancipatloii 

The much mistreated and oft-massa¬ 
cred Indiaits of Brazil are endangered 
human species. Almost their only guaran¬ 
tee of survival is the lands reserved for 
them by law. largely in the Amazon re- 
0 on, where many of these primitive 
tribramen pursue a Stone Age way of life. 
Under the guise of “emancipating” the In¬ 
dians, the Brazilian government has 
begun to remove their historic tribal lands 
from federal protection; last week a decree 
was sent to President Ernesto Geisel that 
ends official protection and gives the In¬ 
dians title to their land. The rationale was 
that it would put the Indians on the same 
footing as other Brazilians. When the In¬ 
dians are no longer wards of the state, in¬ 
sists Interior Minister Rangel Reis, they 
can become “politicians, generals and 
even Presidents of the Republic.” 

In fact, concerned anthropologists 
and churclunen in Brazil believe that 
emancipation will mean bondage and 
even death for the Indians. The real mo- j 
live behind the government's move, they I 
charge, is to gradually open up the In- j 
dians' land to private developers. Said An¬ 
thropologist Darcy Ribeiro: “The decree 
will mean the extinction of the Indians 
as tribal peoples, as their land is gobbled 
up by greedy formers, ranchers, mining 
companies and speculators who have long 
been awaiting this moment.” 

Roman Catholic prelates have been 
outspokenly opposed to the emancipation 
decree, which has not yet been sig^ by 
Geisel. They point out that after 1911, 
when Brazil's first Indian protection agen¬ 
cy was established, at least 1 million In¬ 
dians died, many of them massacred with 
that agency's connivance. Whites who 
coveted Indian lands dynamited sillagts, 
gave the Indians food laced with arsenic 
and inoculated entire tribes with small¬ 
pox virus. If the Indians lose their land, 
“there will be no Indians left in 3ft years ” 
said Bishop Tomas Baldutno, the head of 
the Roman Catholic Church’s mission to 
the Indians. “The emancipation of Bm- 
z4’$ Indiaiis is a liteans ^ Committing 
genocide, this time without dirtying gfq(< 
one’s hit]^iy4^ |ims.ar,^p 9 i 80 n.**. 











People 


“A total woman caters to 
! her' man's special quirks. 
: whether it be in salads, sex or 
: sports," Author Marafael Morgan 
! has declared. Bubble baths, 
baby-doll costumes and the 
like having been prescribed in 
j her beskselling btxiks The To¬ 
tal Woman ;md Total Joy. 
Marabel has moved on to the 
' kitchen to assemble a total 
; woman’s cookbook for publi- 
' cation next spring Her recipes 
I lean heavily on iheir titles 
i (Heavenly Peach Pie. Boudoir 
! Cheesecake), and her menus 
I on their scenarios. Thus the 
I You Tiger You meal features 
I a hearty beef Stroganoff and 
1 a Reconcile Feast includes 
I stuffed pork chops and coconut 
: cream pie. ‘it's so important," 

' she insists, "to furnish men 
happy moments at mealtime, ” 
Her husband Charlie takes a 
; judicious view of total cookery, 
j “All things being equal," he 
I says, "I'd rather have a nice 
I meal than not have one. ” 


Otf-camera. Marle-France 
PIsler holds a law degree and 
is called Marie-Pensc (Think¬ 
ing Marie). On-camera, she 
has played the neurotic, ther- 
apy-hpppii^ wifo in Cousin, 


in The Other Side of Mtdnighl. 
For her latest role, in French 
Postcards, Pisier. 33, is cast as 
an avaricious, pleasure-seeking 
director of a Pans sclnxtl for 
rich American youths. "It’s a 
self-deprecating role.”” she 
says "1 like the losers’ parts'” 
When the filming is over, Pi¬ 
sier has hopes of being a win¬ 
ner—behind the camera ”‘1 
have this cra/y wish to be a di¬ 
rector," she says Naturally. 





Marie-Pense has already wiil- 
ten the script. 

■ 

(Jermany's distinguished 
novelist GUnter Grass a male 
chauvinist'’ One of the biggest, 
says a German women’s group, 
who named him M.C of the 
Month for his new book, an 
epic about a sexist talking fish 
During a visit to Atlanta, 
where he read passages from 
The Flounder. Grass naturally 
had some talking to do ' The 
women's lib movement," he 
said, "has a lot of women who 
want to use power like men. 
We have enough stupid men 
who use power ”” Grass also 
had some criticisms about 
American writers, who, he 
claims, have not confronted 
the Viet Nam War. Says Grass 
“If you don’t face it. it means 
two things youliTstthcwarand 
you've also lost the ability to 
make clear why it happened ”” 


It wasn’t your basic fairy 
tale. The bearded Arab King 
started to propose over a des¬ 
sert plate of apples, and the 
pretty American blonde re¬ 
sponded. "Have another ap¬ 
ple." That interlude, says Jor¬ 
dan’s Qimm Nor, 27. on ABC’s 


I Nov. 29 Barbara Walters Spe¬ 
cial. led to her marriage to King 
Hussein, 42. After the ceremo¬ 
ny. says the former Lisa Halaby, 
she settled down in the palace 
with her husband's kids and 
the family pet camel. Fluffy, 
and faced her tough new job; 
being Queen The King has not 
been much help on protocol, 
she says He tells her “1 don’t 
know what to do any better 
than you Just be yourself." 


On the Record 

Henry Kissinger, former Secre¬ 
tary of Stale, on the Camp 
David accords: “You can't 
imagine how painful it was to 
me to see how much could be 
accomplished wiihout me." 

Chip Carter, the President’s son: 
"After Camp David, I was 
talking to a group of priests. 
I said, "Fathers, we both get 
paid for being our fathers’ 
sons ’ ’’ 

Burt Reynolds, actor, on the ab¬ 
sence of his mustache. "1 do 
look less sexy Now I kx)k 
like 1 make love in the bed¬ 
room and not on the living 
room floor" 






United States 


COVCR SIORY 


To Rescue the DpHar_ 

Carter tries a bold gamble, but will recession next year be the price? 



. 0» org« W)wWn gton*> s hadow b«for» ManhattJB ’ * Fedwri HaM . t he Pf^dwit out 

"tmeanbusing^. Ido nof intend to fall, and tvritl not faU,” 


F aint hearts do not win victories 
—and President Carter desperately 
needed an economic victory. Rag¬ 
ing inflation was undermining the 
economy at home, overseas, the plunge 
in the value of the dollar posed a gigantic 
threat to the stability of the whole world 
flnancial system. Wild routs on the cur¬ 
rency and stock exchange? were threat¬ 
ening to make his Stage II anti-inflation 
program a joke before it ever had a chance 
to get started 

So Carter made the bold move. He 
and his aides put together a dollar-rescue 
plan that amounts to a sharp and star¬ 
tling reversal of previous policies and aims 
to restore credibility to America's curren¬ 
cy The plan involves serious risks of start¬ 
ing a recession, and, at the very least, will 
slow down the economy Thus Carter also 
risked alienating important Democratic 
constituencies labor, blacks, liberals 
generally But the Administration's eco¬ 
nomic team put the program together 
adroitly, with a sense of drama that won 
cheers from the world business commu¬ 
nity and provoked the most volcanic re¬ 
sponse on financial markets since Rich¬ 
ard Nixon's surprise announcement of a 
wage-price free/e in 1971, The essence of 
the program, massive intervention on ex¬ 
change markets to prop up the dollar and 
a switch to a really lough anti-inflation 
policy. 

The week's drama began at 8 a m. last 
Wednesday, when phones began ringing 
in the homes of startled reporters all over 
Washington. Administration officials told 
I the newsmen that they had better get to 
the White House for an important an¬ 
nouncement at 9. The callers gave no hint 
of what it would be about. Promptly on 
the hour, a grim-faced Jimmy Carter 
strode into a briefing room, climbed onto 
the podium and read a terse statement. 
“The continuing decline in the exchange 
value of the dollar threatens economic 
progress at home and abroad, and the suc¬ 
cess of our anti-inflation program ... It 
is now necessary to act.” 

Then Treasury Secretary W, Michael 
Blumenthal ticked off a list of drastic mea¬ 
sures that the Treasury and the Federal 
Reserve Board will take to uphold the 
greenback. The key moves: 1) raising the 
federal discount rate by a full point to a 
record 9,5%, the sharpest jump in 45 
years; 2) reducing by $3 billion the funds 
that U.S. banks have availaUe to lend: 3) 
amassing $30 billion in fordgncurranc)!^ 
,al|.-bQiTow«d^ 
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measures, which were thoroughly leaked 
so far in advance that the actual an¬ 
nouncements became anticlimaxes, this 
one hit the financial markets with a bang. 
On the currency exchanges, investors and 
speculators x^ho had been dumping 
dollars in the conviction that Wash¬ 
ington would do nothing much to 
stop the slide scrambled to buy back 
bucks. In chaotic trading on Wednes- 
. day. the dollar rose 5'r against the 
i Japanese yen, 79c against the 

k West German mark and 

^ against the Swiss 
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ofa steadier dollar Chet they optimistically. 
bid up share prices with record speed; the 
Dow Jones industrial average jumped 33 
points Wednesday, its largest oiic-day rise 
in history On the commodity markets, 
prices for future delivery of cattle, soy¬ 
beans and cotton briefly fell, partly in the 
expectation that inflation really would 
slow down. Oddest of all. bond prices rose , 
sharply, and long-term interest rates ac¬ 
tually fell. Apparent reason, a dollar re¬ 
covery and less inflation might bring in¬ 
terest rates down in the long run, however 
high the Federal Reserve may jack them 
up over the next few months. 

Bankers and businessmen quickly 
hailed the measures, which many thought 
long overdue. “Superb! " exclaimed Rob¬ 
ert Abboud, chairman of First National 
Bank of Chicago. “It is stiff medicine but ; 
very much needed medicine, and I ap¬ 
plaud the Administration for having the ; 
courage to apply it " Ford Motor Co. Vice 
Chairman and President Philip Caldwell 
said the doliar-saving moves should “ slow 
inflation and re-establish growth on a i 
healthier basis." Richard Kjeldsen. senior 
international economist for Security Pa- i 
cific National Bank in Li>s Angeles, as¬ 
serted. “The President s economic pack¬ 
age is drastic, abrupt and volatile—it's just 
what the doctor ordered. ' 


prices on foreign exchanges; 4) greatly in¬ 
creasing U.S. sales of gold. 

The practical aim of these steps is to 
bleak the deadly circle in which infla¬ 
tion devalues the dollar, which in turn 
pushes up the prices of imported gtxxls, 
which in turn worsens inflation But like 
many governmental economic steps, this 
is also a psychological action designed to 
show the world that Carter is finally ready 
to move determinedly against U S infla¬ 
tion. which recently hit an annual rate of 
lO'^Y Said Carter to a Wall Street crowd, 
as he stood later in the week beneath a 
bion.'c statue of George Washington out¬ 
side Federal Hall. "I mean business. 1 do 
not intend to fail and 1 will not fail " 

Unlike previous Carter economic 


S ome of the euphoria clearly passed 
the bounds of logic, and by week's 
end a reaction was setting in. 
Though the dollar continued gain¬ 
ing abroad, stock and bond prices fell 
back somewhat The drop indicated that 
realism was replacing mere enthusiasm. 
Carter's new program is welcome because 
it is far better for Government to face up 
to Its difficulties than to continue tem- 
pon/ing But the fact that the Adminis¬ 
tration arid the Federal Reserve felt such 
drastic steps to be necessary indicates how 
seriously the economic situation had been 
deteriorating. 

Impressive as the dollar s immediate 
gains were, the greenback will stabilize 




franc. Gold, which speculators buy when 
the dollar is sick and sell when they think 
It may recover, fell a startling $23 an 
ounce by the end of the week, to $215. 

On Wall Street, rising interest rates 
arc usually viewed as the worst of all poi¬ 
sons for the stock market. Yet traders 
were initially so excited by the promise 


Cold bars stored In Fort Knox; money brokers at work in Tokyo; dollars flow from Bureau of Engraving and Printing 











in the long run only if Carter and the 
Fed demonstrate that they will slick to a 
tight-money policy as long as may be nec¬ 
essary to reduce inflation, which could be 
several years. Meanwhile, higher interest 
—New York’s Citibank led the parade 
last week by increasing its prime rate to 
a numbing 10.75%--will raise the cost of 
borrowing by businessmen to build fac¬ 



tories or buy machinery and by consum 
ers to finance new homes, cars or college 
educations. 

The result, according to many econ¬ 
omists—including those who think that 
the President had no choice—is greatly 
to increase the chances of at least a mild 
recession next year (and “mild ’ might 
mean a rise in unemployment to 7 mil¬ 
lion people, from almost 6 million now). 
Grumbles Arthur Okun, a member of 
Time’s Board of Economists and some¬ 
time Carter adviser; “The foreign ex¬ 
change spec.ulators got their way. We are 
going to build fewer houses and buy few¬ 
er cars in order to defend the dollar.” 

On the eve of Carter’s surprise an¬ 
nouncement. Otto Eckstein, head of Data 
Resources Inc., a computerized forecast¬ 
ing firm, was still not ready to forecast a 
downturn. His current view; “We now 
predict recession. At these linteresll rates 
you are going to drive down housing and 
construction.” Specifically, Eckstein’s 
DRI estimates that there is a 55% chance 
of recession. Milton Friedman, guru of the 
conservative monetarist school of econ¬ 
omists. gloomily asserts, “We have gone 
beyond the point of restoring the econ¬ 
omy without a recession.” 

Blumenthal vigorously disputes the 


idea that last week’s Government actions 
made a recession inevitable. He contends 
that the downward spiral of the dollar and 
stock market was mostly a result of a “per¬ 
verse psychological climate.” The Ptes- 
ident’s shock treatment, he predicts, “will 
turn the situation around.” It will give 
business leaders and consumers confi¬ 
dence that Carter intends to be tough in 
defending the dollar and fighting infla¬ 
tion, so that they will go on buyittg and in¬ 
vesting. That view has some support even 
among businessmen who concede that the 
new program will cause them some trou¬ 
ble. Robert Corson, treasurer qf Foxboro 
Co., a Massachusetts maker of controlling 
and recording instruments, warned his 
collection agents that they may have to 
lean harder on customers to pay their bills: 
“People try to get free credit out of their 
suppliers when it gets harder to borrow 
elsewhere.” Nonetheless, he says, “people 
are glad to see some measures being tak¬ 
en, and the psychological boost might ac¬ 
tually encourage expansion.’’ 

(f the U.S. does avoid recession, it will 
be a close call. Real gross national product 
—output of goods and services, discounted 
for inflation—is rising about 4% this year. 
The Administration’s 1979 target is 3%. 
a rate that would keep inflation from get¬ 
ting worse but might not be enough to pre¬ 
vent unemployment from rising above its 
October level of 5.8% (down slightly from 
6% in September). Mvately, however, 
Administration officials indicate that they 
would accept a growth rate of 2%, which 
would certainly mean more unemploy¬ 
ment, even though the U.S. would prob¬ 
ably not technically be in a recession. 

In any case, the steps Carter finally 
took last week could no longer be put off. 
Many economists and foreign moneymen 
had been urging them for months. But 
Carter was obviously worried about the 
dangers of recession and unemployment, 
and so he kept conmncing himself that 
the dollar might be miraculously rescued 
by an improvement in the UB. trute dpf* 
idt (down from almost S3 bUlimt in 
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I^ederick Ibrsyd& R(te is like his 
Ibu^ accumte and wry stjdML 


Frederick Forsyth is not 
a prolific writer. 

In fact, in the past seven 
years he has completed just 
three full-length novels. 

And yet The Day of the 
Jackal The Odessa File 
and The Dogs of have 

all become instant best¬ 
sellers around the world. 

Already, his first two 
books have been made into 
successful feature films. 

Forsyth’s writing is 
characterised by a blend of 
unatnnily authentic detail 
and superb story-telling. 

The facts are drawn 
from his own many experi¬ 
ences as a front-line war 
correspondent; the fiction, 
from something the craftsmen at Rolex 
appreciate only too well - a sense of style. 

Frederick Forsyth weai's a Rolex Day- 
Date watch. In 18ct. gold, with matching 




14 bracelet, it is certainly easy 
on the eye. 

But, as he explains, it is 
also immensely practical. 

“1 can wear my Rolex all 
the time. I never have to 
take it off, even to use a 
chain saw. Nothing seems 
to bother itr 

At home-a magnificent 
house vset in 25 acres in the 
county of Wicklow, The 
Garden of Ireland - he 
enjoys the occasional after¬ 
noon’s shooting-but only 
for wood-pigeons. 

Apart from his Rolex, 
Frederick Forsyth is 
particularly pleased with 
the coat you see him 
wearing in the photograph. 
He spotted it in a shop in London, 
and asked of what fur the collar was 
made. The assistant told him. 

“Jackal.” ^ 

ROLEX 



Pictured The Rolex Day Dale Chronometer A mlable tn I8ct gMd, with matching bracelet 
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Inndi en¬ 
ergy and tsx-cut bills, and by the . Pres* 
idenfs Stage II antl*ini!ation program of 
wage-price gtddelines. After all, money 
traders, finance ministers and central 
bankers agreed that the long decline had 
caused the dollar to be grossly underval¬ 
ued. The greenback will now buy more 
coffee, clothes, steel or whatever when 
spent as a doUar in the U.S. than it will 
when converted into foreign currencies 
and spent overseas. 

None of these considerations had 
much effect on the market. The dollar sell - 
ers—basically companies and banks that 
acquire dollars through normal commer¬ 
cial operations—could see only that the 
inflation rate was rising in the U.S. while 
it was going down in other countries, and 
Washington in their view was doing little 
to check it. Different sections of the Gov¬ 
ernment were even working against each 
other. Step-by-step increases in interest 
rates forced by the Fed failed to halt an in¬ 
flationary increase in the U.S. money sup¬ 
ply. So those who sold dollars regarded 
the sales as a can’t-lose bet. Their think¬ 
ing: So what if the dollar is undervalued? 
It will probably go down some more, and 
Washington won’t buy dollars to prop up 
the price. Get out of dollars and buy yen, 
marks, gold, anything. 

F or those who went so far as to sell 
short in dollars, last week’s U.S. 
measures proved expensive. “We 
sure hope that we mousetrap some 
bastards with this,” gloated one White 
House senior aide. And although traders 
named no names, they indicated that 
some speculators had been hurt. Said a 
veteran money dealer in Brussels: “One 
or two companies got their Angers burned 
right up to their armpits." 

According to money traders, Amer¬ 
ican companies have been selling dollars 
quite as actively as European and Jap¬ 
anese Arms. Indeed, Andrd Scaillet, chief 
money trader in Europe for First Nation¬ 
al Bank of Chicago, said before last week’s 
rescue that American businessmen “are 
frequently more bearish on the dollar than 
the Europeans.” Moreover, the selling had 
spread from U.S.-based multinationals to 
ordinary companies in the American 
heartland. In most cases, however, the 
selling was self-protective rather than 
speculative in the true sense; if a man¬ 
ufacturer in Illinois bought steel from a 
German mill, it had a strong motive to 
sell dollars and buy marks immediately 
to settle the bill, rather than wait until 
the steel was delivered when buying the 
same number of marks might require 
more dollars 

The turning point, which forced Jim¬ 
my Carter to change his mind, came 
shortly after he went on television Tues¬ 
day night, Oct. 24, to announce his Stage 
II Mti-inflation program. He not only 
proclaimed wage-price guideline but also 
pledged to slash the U.S. budget deAcit 
ftirther and ease the inflationary burden 
of Oovemmanl relation on business. 

1 Fall fitjAiMiadKlhi, the flnandalm 
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yet. obviously because iave^rs and 
Speculators judged the policy, to be not 
strong enough. The U.^. stock market 
tumbled into a deepeninj^ nosedive that 
carried the Dow industnals down IDS 
points in the twelve trading days before 
last Wednesday. Gold shot up $17 an or., 
to S243, in Ave days. The dollar sank and 
sank, tn Ave days establishing four suc¬ 
cessive post-World War 11 lows against 
the Japanese yen. To Washington's alarm, 
the dollar fell not only against the strong 
German, Swiss and Japanese currencies 
but also against some of the world's weak¬ 
est moneys—the Italian lira, the Spanish 
peseta, even the Canadian dollar, which 
earlier had fallen further and faster than 
its U.S. cousin 

The drop opened frightening pros¬ 
pects. As Blumenthal stated on TV last 
week, an endless fall in the dollar's value 
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lines ortbe'l^i^ II ^tt-inflalii^' pro^:' 
gram had bem extensively leaked aqd 
discussed In the press. Foreign and Amer¬ 
ican bankers warned U S. Government 
oIAcials that if the policy went no fur¬ 
ther than indicated by the reports they 
had read, the dollar would continue to 
fall. Immediately after the IMF meeting, 
Blumenthal assigned Treasury Under 
Secretary Anthony Solomon to meet se¬ 
cretly with Fed Chairman G. William 
Miller and plan what to do in a “worst 
case" of threatened dollar collapse. Sol¬ 
omon, Miller and two aides met reg¬ 
ularly through October but kept their 
planning secret: Washington was still 
hoping that Stage II would give the mar¬ 
kets con Adence. 

By Friday morning, Oct. 27. less than 
three days after the Stage II speech, it 
was obvious that the hope was in vain. 



"Ifyou've come to borrow. Mr. Sanders, I'm afraid you've come to the wrong place. " 


would destroy any chance that Stage II 
could succeed; the rise in import prices 
would overwhelm the most valiant strug¬ 
gles that companies and unions might 
make to stay within the domestic wage- 
price guidelines. And continued or accel¬ 
erating U.S, inflation would eventually 
bring a much worse recession than any 
that might be forced by dotlar-propping 
action. As William Fellner, an economist 
at the American Enterprise Institute, not¬ 
ed, “The risk of getting a recession that 
would occur earlier was increased |by the 
dollar-rescue program), but so were the 
chances that the recession would be mild¬ 
er than expected." 

Further, a collapse of the dollar, the 
world's central trading currency, could 
paralyze global trade and investment. 
That could lead to a severe recession, 
not only in the U.S. but worldwide. Said 
one Belgian expert. “The world was fac¬ 
ing its WOTSt economic crisis since 1929." 

The Administration picked up this 
feeling in September, when the Inter¬ 
national Monetary Fund convened in 


Blumenthal phoned Carter and told him 
that something had to be done inunedi- 
ately to save the dollar * The two hud¬ 
dled privately that aflernoon following a 
Cabinet meeting. Carter told the Secre¬ 
tary to accelerate the planning but main¬ 
tain deepest sectecy 

On Saturday, Oct 28, Blumenthal, 
Solomon, Miller, Anii-Inflation Czar Al¬ 
fred Kahn and Council of Economic Ad¬ 
visers Chairman Charles .Schullze agreed 
on the main elements of the dollar-res¬ 
cue plan during a four-hour meeting in 
Blumenthal's conference room. Most of 
the ideas were first voiced by .Solomon, 
but they were scarcely new; non-Govern- 
ment people had been urging them for 
months. The group decided to gel Car¬ 
ter's approval that night 

The President, returning from a gru¬ 
eling campaign swing through four New 

*l'hc cull was rich in irony. BUimentlial in 1977 
won a global reputalion as "the man who talked 
the dollar down " because he argued thal us drop 
would bring a beneflcial increase in U S exports 
and thus was no cause for alarm. 
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borrow nearly $20 tHlIion in yen, oiariu 
and Swiss francs fhnn the Japanese, Oer> 
man and Swiss governments and the IMF. 
In addition, the Treasury will sell up to 
$10 billion in bonds denominated in 
marks. Swiss francs and yen to private in* 
vestors overseas. The whole $30 billion 
will be available to buy up surplus dol¬ 
lars to prevent their price from going 
down further. Explains Federal Reserve 
Governor J. Charles Partec: The scram¬ 
ble to sell dollars resembled “a classic run 
on a bank, and the reaction was also clas¬ 
sic. You have got to stack the money out 
in front and say, ‘Take it.’ Pretty soon 
you’ll see that people won’t want it.”' 

^ A quintupling of the amount of gold 
the U.S. sells each month from its vaults. 
The U.S. has been selling 300,000 oz. a 
month; beginning in December, the sales 
will be increased to ”al le^t” 1.5 million 
oz. At present prices, that would be worth 
more than $320 million—but the hope is 
that the sales will drive the price down 
and make the dollar look better. 
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England states, took a helicop'cr to the 
White House rather than going to Camp 
David as planned; reixirters speculated 
that he was meeting secretly with Soviet 
Ambassador Anatoli Dobrynin Just be¬ 
fore 10 p m.. the economic advisers 
slipped into the White House by side 
doors. Solomon had excused himself from 
a dinner party at which he was the host 
by saying he had to meet some steel-in¬ 
dustry officials In a one-hour meeting 
with Carter in the basement map rwm. 
where they were least likely to be ob¬ 
served. they cemented the plan 

ext day St>lomon met separately 
with German and Japanese offi¬ 
cials who had been invited to the 
U.S. m great secrecy, because the 
approval of their governments was need¬ 
ed for the foreign-currency Ixjrrowings. 
(Japanese Vice Minister of Finance Ta- 
kchiro Sagami blandly told anyone who 
asked that he was going to Washington 
for a medical checkup) Though the White 
House denied it, the story in Europe is 
that Carter himself phoned some foreign 
heads of government, including West 
German Chancellor Helmut Schmidt, to 
tell them what his aides were planning. 
Schmidt, a bitter critic of Washington’s 
failure to prop the dollar, exclaimed to 
an aide as he heard about the new plan: 
"Mr. endlichr (Well, at last!). On 
Halloween morning, when Blumenthal 
phoned Solomon from the airport in Tul¬ 
sa, Okla., Solomon informed him that ev¬ 
eryone concerned had approved the plan; 
Btementhal proceeded to a meeting of the 
local ^onomic club and gamely listened 



T aken together with his earlier pro¬ 
nouncements, these steps mark 
not just a sea change but an ocean 
change in Carter’s economic pol¬ 
icies As recently as January, his budget 
and economic messages charted a policy 
of stimulating the economy to bring down 
unemployment by tax cuts and big def¬ 
icits; inflation gut secondary mention and 
the exchange value of the dollar virtually 
none at all. Now the President says he is 
committed to a program of holding down 
federal spending, reducing the deficit, 
lessening regulation of business, raising 
interest rates and tightening money sup¬ 
ply. It all sounds very Republican: about 
the only Democratic element left in the 
package is the wage-price guidelines. 

Even before last week’s measures. 
Carter’s political advisers were worried 
lest the new economic line alienate sup¬ 
porters on the President’s left. Consum- 
erist leaders, for example, are most un¬ 
happy about the prospect that regulation 
might be relaxed. The anti-inflation, save- 
the-dollar effort might well stir discontent 
among low-income voters, who may see 
it as pro-business (though a recession 
would hurt business sales and profits). Yet 
Vice President Walter Mondale reported 
to a final meeting Tuesday night that he 
had found deep and growing concern 
around the country about the dollar's 
plight, so that the political impact of a dra¬ 
matic rescue program might be to help 
Democrats in this week’s election. Car¬ 
ter's advisers, however, fear that the aus¬ 
terity policy will provide a rallying point 
for opponents in the party who might 
challen^ him in the 1980 primaries. In 
the President’s view, that is a risk he must 
take. By far the greater threat to his re- 
election would be (jipntinued high infla¬ 
tion, which angers more voters than jusf 
about anything else. 

But will Carter’s measures w<vk? 
Only if he holds to Utem bven when 


to a Tulsa banker denounce him for do¬ 
ing nothing to defend the dollar. 

The cloak-and-dagger secrecy had its 
desired effect; money and stcKk traders 
were caught completely unaware when 
Carter unfurled the program Wednesday 
morning (All Saints’ Day is a holiday in 
much of Europe) Details of the plan. 

► A one-point increase in the discount 
rate at which the Federal Reserve lends 
to commercial banks, pushing it to 9.5%. 
That was the biggest jump since 1933.* 
and the more startling because the rate 
had already been at a record high 
of 8.5% It will tend to raise all other in¬ 
terest rates by varying amounts, especial¬ 
ly since the Reserve Board coupled the 
move with action to push up the so-called 
F=ed (finds rate at which banks borrow 
from each other; Fed funds rose about 
three-fourths of a percentage point, to 
almost 10%. 

► A 2% rise in the reserves that banks 
are required to keep against deposits of 
$ 100,000 or more. Formerly, the reserve 
requirement had ranged from 1% to 6%; 
now it will be 3% to 8%. The result: banks 
will have to hold in their vaults about $3 
billion that they otherwise could have 
loaned out. That will act directly to hold 
down the increase in money supply, if the 
interest-rate boosts do not do the job. 

► A vast expansion of Treasury borrow¬ 
ings to defend the dollar. The U.S. will 

*A Treasury aide initially told Carter that the in¬ 
crease would be the largest since 1921. Demonstrat¬ 
ing his awesome—and to some advisers infurialtna 
—grasp of detail, the President quickly corrected 
him there had bMn a one-point leap in 1933. and 
the 1921 boost the aide had been thinking of was ac¬ 
tually a point and a quarter 






suits begin to turn unpleasant. The clear¬ 
est reaction among economists, bankers 
and businessmen in the Uil. and Europe 
last week was that borrowing to defend 
the dollar would “buy time” to tackle in- 
I nation and the trade dehcit. That is no in- 
I significant gain; until the mad doiiar-sell- 
i ing orgy was stopped, no economic policy 
< of any kind had a chance of succeeding. 
! The Administration has now shown spec- 
! ulalors that the dollar can go up as well 
I as down, and the boldest seller will think 
I twice about fighting against an additional 
I $30 billion war chest. 

Europeans were quick to point out, 
though, that last week's rebound of the 
: dollar did no more than restore it to its ex- 
I tremely low levels of three weeks ago; it 
' still takes an even dollar, converted into 
, Swiss francs, to buy a cup of coffee in Zu¬ 
rich Washington has intervened in the 
I exchange markets before and set off mo- 
! nientary dollar rallies, but it has never 
bought enough bucks for a long enough 
; lime to have any lasting effect And even 
$.10 billion is not much when measured 
against the $600 billion or more in green¬ 
backs that arc floating around outside the 
( U..S. Holders of those dollars can be per¬ 
suaded to hang on to them in the long run 
; I'nly if they are convinced that the Ad- 
; ministration is serious about bringing 
i down inflation, and can do it. 


was putting the knife into Bert Lance. Be¬ 
sides, Carter prefers to decide everything 
himself, listening first to one adviser, then 
another, and meanwhile his "team” voic¬ 
es a babble of conflicting ideas. 

The confusion continued last week. 
Even as the President was announcing the 
program that the financial markets had 
been waiting to hear, some Administra¬ 
tion officials most unwisely expressed 
hope that dollar-buying intervention on 
the currency exchanges would be neces¬ 
sary only for six months or so; fortunately. 


ings being held now to prepare the budget, 
for fiscal 1980. Carter has pledged to re¬ 
duce the $39 billion deficit further, to no. 
more than $.10 billion. That will take some 
fancy cutting. Even if no new programs 
are started at all. the automatic growth in 
existing activities would result in a deficit 
of $46 billimt to $48 billion. And the Ad¬ 
ministration has promised NATO allies 
that defense spending will rise 3% a year 
in real terms. So the cutting will have 
to come out of the budgets of civilian 
agencies. 

One target for the ax is the $ 12 billion 
that the Government provides to states 
and cities under the Comprehensive Em¬ 
ployment and Training Act so that they 
can hire the unemploy^ for public service 
jobs The CETA program has been roundly 
criiicired for putting workers into jol» 
that provide no useful training for em¬ 
ployment in the private economy. None¬ 


S o the real question is whether ' _ 

Carter and the Federal Re¬ 
serve will stick to a policy of 
high interest rates, slower 
I money-supply growth and tight bud- 
i get restraints when the econdmy 
] slows significantly and uncmploy- 
! ment begins to rise. That goes against 
i Carter's instincts as a populist. Even 
1 in his Stage II speech he could not 
i bring himself to say anything abi>ut 
! money supply, and some of his polit- 
! ically sensitive advisers wanted to in- 
, elude in that talk a promise of lower 
'■ interest rates; they were dissuaded 
! only after a drawn-out fight. 

The Administration’s record for 
consistency in economic programs is, 
to put it mildly, not reassuring Poli¬ 
cy has jerked about erratically, from 
i preparing a package of revenue-rais- 
; ing tax “reforms” to abandoning al- W.Michael Bhanenthal (top),ChartesSeliulUe 
i most all of it, from insisting that a (right), 6. William Miller (bettom) 





$60.6 billion deficit could not be 
I avoided in fiscal 1979, which started 
Oct. 1, to slashing that figure to $39 bil¬ 
lion. A major problem is that Carter has 
never chosen one official to coordinate 
economic policy. Treasury Secretaries like 
Henry Fowler (1965-68) and George 
Shultz (1972-74) have often exercised such 
a role in the past, but Blumenthal has nev¬ 
er achieved that stature or authority. Blu¬ 
menthal deserves some criticism; in addi¬ 
tion to his early waffling on the dollar, he 
badly misread the state of the economy 
last January. On the other hand, he has 
been the target of sniping from the White 
Hpu|ie.«taff«vejpiuise thevgot t^ i^ea he 


nobody noticed much. Kahn, on a TV in¬ 
terview show, was asked whether he 
would support mandatory wage-price 
controls if necessary to avoid a recession. 
He said he would, contradicting a year of 
Administration insistence that it would 
never consider controls in a situation short 
of war or a comparable national emergen¬ 
cy. By week's end. Kahn recanted; he told 
the Senate Banking Committee that it is 
■‘terribly important that Congress realize 
the damage of even authorizing stand-by 
authority” for controls. 

One test of the Administration's con¬ 
sistency vriU be what C(»nes out of meet¬ 


theless. CETA cuts would anger blacks, 
who regard the program as of potential 
benefit to ghetto youths, and organized la¬ 
bor, which already is very unhappy with 
Carter. Last week Ai'L-CiO President 
George Meany denounced the .Stage H 
wage-price guidelines as unfair and de¬ 
manded a special session of Congress to 
establish mandatory controls. He also 
took a swing at the dollar-rescuc program, 
contending that higher interest rates 
would hurt workers. The President's cold 
response, delivered by telephone to a fo¬ 
rum ui St Louis- 'We got about as much 
cooperation from Mr. Meany as we had 
expected.” 

In alt likelihood, rising interest rates 
really will hurt. Al 10 75%, the prime rale 
that banks charge their most cr^ilworihy 
business borrowers is a full three points 
higher than a year ago. Given the increas¬ 
es last week in the discount and Fed funds 
rates, predictions arc now common that 
the prime will go on up to 12% or even 
13%. Since all other bank lending charges 














arc related to the prime, that would mean 
higher borrowing costs for everybody 
Only once before has the prime reached 
12%’, and that was m \974 —when the na¬ 
tion's worst post-Wiirld VVar II recession 
was gathering force 

Rising interest tales arc supposed to 
prompt dollai holders to invest their mon¬ 
ey in the U 5> .n order to earn rich returns 
In Iheoo’- high rales also restrain the bor¬ 
rowing that fuels inflation. Unfortunately, 
they hit the economy in uneven fashion. 
The pri/e example is housing, an industry 


almost totally dependent on credit. Right 
now it is in a furiously inflationary cycle. 
People think that a new home is likely to 
increase in value faster than anything else 
they might buy. so they borrow heavily to 
buy new houses, the demand causes house 
prices to shCK)t up faster still So far, this 
cycle has proved impervious to rising in¬ 
terest rates, but at some point it has to 
break Both mortgage and construction 
loans will become so expensive that buy¬ 
ers and builders will not be able to afford 
them. Trouble is, a decline in housing his¬ 


torically has led the whole economy into 
recession. 

A crackdown on the money supply 
would increase the pain. In that case, 
credit would become not just expensive 
but simply unavailable to some people and 
businesses. In almost every country, the 
authority to expand or contract the mon¬ 
ey supply is vested by law in the govern¬ 
ment’s central bank; in the U.S., that body 
is the Federal Reserve. 

Though there are at least five defini¬ 
tions of what constitutes money supply, 


The Risk of Recession 

W ill Jimmy Carter's rescue operation lead to a reces¬ 
sion.' A growing number of economists are forecasting 
one for 1979. with their ixids varying from about fifty-fifty 
to 2 to I. Members of the TiMt Board of Economists sec it 
this way; 

Arthur Okun of the Brookings Institution; “A recession 
is now a probability rather than a possibility for next year.” 

Otto Eckstein of Data Resources. Inc.: “In the end all the 
President could do was follow the Republican recipe, to tight¬ 
en up the economy It has never worked without a recession." 

Robert TriflELn of Yale University: "The new program 
gives convincing evidence that the U.S will fight inflation, 
but recession is a seri¬ 
ous danger. We may 
have to accept an in¬ 
terim period of this 
unpleasantness.” 

Joseph Pechman of 
Brookings: “The Presi¬ 
dent's program substan¬ 
tially increases the 
probability of a reces¬ 
sion very soon.” 

Consultant David 
Grove: ‘There may be 
no way to break the 
back of inflation with¬ 
out recession. We aren't 
capable of fine tuning." 

Alan Greenspan of ThellMattheD«traHunMiipl«yniwrt«tfic*inF«bniaryl07$ 
Townsend-Groenspaii 

and Co., Inc.: "Carter's actions significantly increase the 
probability of recession by mid-1979.” 

A recession is roughly defined as two consecutive quar¬ 
ters of real decline in the gross national product. Most of 
the six U.S. recessions since World War 11 have started 
with high interest rates' causing a slowdown in housing. 

Then came reduced consumer spending and cutbacks in 
business outlays for plant and equipment. Even if the pro¬ 
spective recession follows that traditional pattern, though, 
most economists now believe it will be comparatively mild 
and not a repetition of the severe downturn of 1973-75. 

One of the more pessimistic views is held by James How¬ 
ell. chief economist and vice president of Boston’s First Na¬ 
tional Bank. He thinks the economy has sufficient momen¬ 
tum to carry it to the beginning of the second quarter in 
1979. but "then the country will have a tough row to hoe for 
the remainder of the year.” Howell expects 2 million peo¬ 
ple to be added to the unemployment rolls, leading to a job¬ 
less rate of about 8% (compared with a high of 9.2% during 
the last recession). A. George Gols, an economist with Ar¬ 
thur O. Little, Inc., expects a recession that “only tech- 





nicians will be able to define.” There may not actually be 
two successive quarters of negative growth, he says. A quar¬ 
ter of decline might be followed by a quarter of slight growth, 
then back to a decline. “It will feel painftil." says Gols. 
“When you sprain or fracture an ankle, it still hurts.” 

Administration officials do not accept the forecasts of a 
recession. Last week Treasury Secretary W. Michael Blu- 
menthal speculated that next year’s growth in O.N.P. would 
be about 3% or more. “It may be a shade above that for a 
quarter or two.” said he, “or a shade below.” Added William 
Cox, deputy chief economist at the Commerce Department; 
“I still feel we’re not likely to have an outright recession next 
year. There are several elemenu of strength in the picture.” 
He cited increased business investment and the improving 
balance of trade. “There’s a reasonably good chance that 

business investment 
will not be knocked into 
a cocked hat. The ques¬ 
tion is how well business 
can look over the valley 
and gauge the steepness 
of the hill on the other 
side." 

The Administra¬ 
tion’s optimism is sup¬ 
ported by some outside 
experts. Karl Otto P6hl, 
vice president of the 
Bundrabank. West Ger¬ 
many's central bank, 
believes a U .S. recession 
can be averted by 
skilled handling of 
monetary policy and 


the eventual easing of interest rates. “There will be a brak¬ 
ing efifect,” he says, “but other economic indicators are quite 
strong in the U.S.. and a cautious balancing should avoid re¬ 
cession.” Werner Flandorfer, currency expert of the Bonn 
[Economics Ministry, agrees. “The Fed's action will not have 
any real recessive effKt. It will slow down the boom but 
will not plunge the country into a recession.” 

A large number of economists, however, feel that a re¬ 
cession is destined no matter what'the Administration may 
do. “There is no such thing as an uninterrupted period of ex¬ 
pansion,” says James H. Lorie, a professor of business ad¬ 
ministration at the University of Chicago. “The current ex¬ 
pansion is iVt years old. So it’s past middle age. A downturn 
has got to be next.” Some observers feel that it would be bet¬ 
ter to have a recession sooner rather than later. Says Wash¬ 
ington University’s Murray Weidenbaum, also a member 
of Time’s Board of Economists; “We've now taken the pain¬ 
ful medicine that will both slow down inflation and the econ¬ 
omy. The alternative was a more seriousrdowntum after a 
more serious inflation in 198(3. The longer you postpone the 
distasteful medicine, the bigi^r thedoie you have to take.’' 
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tbe inoit cotftihon one is ctirrency and 
ooihs plus cheojclng deposits (Ml). The 
usual process by whiph it is expanded; the 
Fed buys on the open market securiti^ 
originally issued by the U.S. Treasury, and 
pays with its own checks, which are 
backed by no reserves. Thus it creates 
money out of thin air. Then the checks are 
deposited in banks by the sellers of the se¬ 
curities and add to the reserves that banks 
have available to back new loans. (Some 
of the loans are made to the Government; 
the more the Treasury has to borrow to 
finance budget deficits, the faster the 
money supply grows.) The process is often 
referr^ to as “printing money,” but that 
is a metaphor; the literal printing of dollar 
bills is done by the Treasury's Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing. 

For the past two years, the Fed has set 
a target of increasing money supply 
no more than 6% or 6.5% a year. But 
in 14 of the 21 months through Sep¬ 
tember, money supply grew at a fast¬ 
er rate, sometimes more than twice as 
fast. The annual rate in September 
was 14%. Says Chicago Banker Beryl 
Sprinkel, a member of Time’s Board 
of Economists: “Monetary policy has 
been more expansive than I can re¬ 
member in my lifetime, except dur¬ 
ing World War II.” 

Why? One reason is the speed 
with which funds can be switched 
electronically from one bank account 
to another—for example, from sav¬ 
ings accounts, which are not counted 
in the basic Ml money supply, to 
checking accounts, which are. A 
much more important reason is the 
voracious credit demands of a grow¬ 
ing and inflationary economy. The 
arithmetic is simple: if real G.N.P. in¬ 
creases 3.5% and prices rise 8.5%, ap¬ 
proximately the results expected this 
year, money supply must increase 
12% to accommodate both. If it 
grows more slowly, then either pro¬ 
duction or inflation—or both—must 
slow down. A few economists fear 
that the bite will come out of produc¬ 
tion, and they oppose anything but a very 
gradual slo^own in money growth. 
“Anyone who calls for a sharper cut,” says 
Arthur Okun, “is advocating recession, 
and he should come out and say so." 

any economists believe that 
money growth must be slowed 
or inflation will never subside, 
and the dollar will never 
strengthen more than momentarily (a 
good many of the newly created dollars 
find their way overseas and are sold on the 
money exchanges for other currencies). 
Officially, at least, the Fed agrees. It has 
been trying to move interest rates up 
enough to discourage borrowing, so that it 
will not be under pressure to add so much 
to bank roerves in ordu' to meet the 
demand. 

So £ar, that policy has been a flat &il- 
Ure. Individuals and companies tuve gone 


on borrowing despite the high rates. One 
reason; since loan interest is paid in depre¬ 
ciated dollars, it can still be regarded as 
cheap. If a loan costs 10.5% but inflation 
proceeds at an 8% rate, the "real” interest 
rate is 2.5%. 

Leif Olsen, a star economist at Man¬ 
hattan’s Citibank, points out that business 
borrowing from commercial banks in the 
first nine months of this year rose at an an¬ 
nual rate of 15.1%, and borrowing by 
households is also at a record high. Bor¬ 
rowing by Government to finance budget 
deficits adds to the demand. Alan Green¬ 
span, a member of Time’s Board of Econ¬ 
omists. singles out mortgage credit as “a 
monster loose in the system,” devouring 
money. People are not only borrowing to 
build new houses but taking out second 
mortgages on existing homes to finance 
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spending of various types. During the 
1960s, Greenspan observes, a one-year 
rise of $15 billion in mortgage credit was 
considered large; in the past year the in¬ 
crease has been a staggering $100 billion. 

Last week’s moves by the Fed just 
might, at last, slow down money growth. 
The money supply did in fact increase 
much more gently in October; during the 
week ended Oct. 25 it actually fell a strik¬ 
ing $5.4 billion, to $358.9 billion. Not 
much can be read into one week’s figures, 
but the drop came even before the sharp 
jumps in the discount and Fed funds rates. 
Bankers view the $3 billion increase in re¬ 
serve requirements as an especially im¬ 
portant. direct move to restrain the money 
supply. 

The simplest way for the Federal Re¬ 
serve to control money supply would be to 
feed a predetermined quantity of reserves 
into the banking system, turn a deaf ear to 


I pleas that it shovel in more, no matter how 
i intense the demand for loans becomes, 
and let interest rates go wherever the mar¬ 
ket takes them. The board has tradition¬ 
ally resisted that approacn out of fear that 
an abrupt crackdown in an inflationary 
economy would cause interest rates to 
leap up so violently as to pnxiuce financial 
chaos Miller has said that if the board had 
tried that strategy in 1974 the prime 
rate would have hit 20%, and “as a 
former businessman Ihe was chairman 
of Textron at the time] I can tell you 
that such a level of rates would have b^n 
insupportable.” 

Nonetheless, it seems imperative for 
the Federal Reserve to tighten up by feed¬ 
ing less money into the banks that! peo¬ 
ple want to borrow from them, an effort 
in which Miller will need Carter's full 
support. Though the board runs its 
own show on interest rates and mon¬ 
ey supply and is not subject to pres- , 
idential orders, as a practical mat¬ 
ter it must try to coordinate its policy 
with that of the Administration. 

That is only one of the ways in 
which the President’s economic pol¬ 
icy will be sorely tested in coming 
months. Last week Carter was say¬ 
ing all the nght things, working a 
strong anti-inflation pitch into all 
his campaign sp^ches on behalf of 
Democratic candidates. Typically, he 
told a friendly crowd of 3.000 in 
the Niles East High School gym 
just outside Chicago: “1 have spelled 
out to the Congress, to the Amer¬ 
ican people, indeed to the world, a 
commitment on my part to make 
sure that we get inflation under 
control.” 

In arranging last week’s dollar 
rescue, the Administration also 
showed a sense of style and timing 
in economic policy that it had nev¬ 
er before displayed. By keeping their 
mouths shut, officials managed to 
spring the announcement just when 
it would do nearly maximum dam¬ 
age to antidollar speculators. And 
the President demonstrated commend¬ 
able willingness to swallow bitter 
medicine that he had long put off 
taking. But that ought to be only the 
start. 

In October, wholesale prices for fin¬ 
ished goods rose at a disheartening an¬ 
nual rate of 11.4%, indicating, as Carter 
candidly acknowledged, that inflation will 
get worse for a while before it improves. 
The President’s advisers aim to bring 
the inflation rate down at least half a per¬ 
centage point a year. Given the depth 
to which inflation has embedded itself 
in the economy, that goal is probably 
realistic, but it implies a stru^e that 
may last many years before price in¬ 
creases can be reduced to any pace that 
could be considered tolerable. During 
those years. Carter will have to dem¬ 
onstrate a far greater steadiness in pol¬ 
icy than he has shown to date. ■ 






Cleveland: Facing Collapse? 


The treasury is as bare as the school board president’s bottom 

T he mayor was vacationing at a secret I the city's most pressing problem: s sho: 
hideaway last week, recuperating age of money. According to some es 


I hideaway last week, recuperating 
from an ulcc^ attack. The president of the 
school board was fined SI 15 in court for 
flashing his bare bottom from a car win¬ 
dow. The city council president and five 
ocher councilmen have been indicted on 
charges of accepting kickbacks from car¬ 
nival operators The city faces bankruptcy 
and can only pay its policemen for an¬ 
other week 

The city is Cleveland, home of a 
femed symphony orchestra, a first-rate art 


the city's most pressing problem: s short¬ 
age of money. According to some esti¬ 
mates. Cleveland is running a $1%.5 mil¬ 
lion deficit and may have to default on 
$15 million in short-term notes that come 
due next month. One way out, says 
Finance Director Joseph Tegreene, 23, is 
to float a $50 million bond issue in De¬ 
cember. But the city’s credit rating is as 
low as New York City's was during its 
1975 financial crisis. 

Cleveland must also find a way to pay 
a $13 million debt owed to the Cleveland 




gevlandTs pac king council iwetJwg t hat raised emergency liiBiia to pay poWcuisn 

Indiciments. k ick bucks and an Our Gang cast in a city of623,000. 


museum and 25 major corporate head¬ 
quarters, a number surpassed among cit¬ 
ies only by Chicago and New York. Most 
Clevelanders thought they had escaped 
becoming a national joke last year when 
they voted out Mayor Ralph Perk. He 
once set his hair ablaze with a welding 
torch while showing his affinity for the 
workingman during a campaign appear¬ 
ance at a local steel mill. 

As Perk's successor, voters chose Den¬ 
nis Kucinich. 32. He appointed as deprirt- 
ment heads a group of young Turks who 
sometimes seemed better suited for an 
Our Gang movie than for governing a city 
of 623,000 people. The Kucinich admin¬ 
istration quickly shook up the city's busi¬ 
ness and political establishment—so 
badly that a recall campaign came with¬ 
in 236 votes of ousting him from ofi^lce 
last Aug. 13. Now almost everything 
seems to be going wrong in Cleveland. 

Last week the city council met in 
emergency session to find a way out of 


Electricity [Ituminating Co. The privately 
owned utility sells power to the public Mu¬ 
nicipal Light Co., which resells it to 46,000 
customers. Last spring C.E.L got federal 
marshals to begin tagging pieces of city 
property for sale at auction to satisfy the 
bill. The private utility has offered to buy 
out Muny Light, but Kucinich has refused, 
arguing that it provides a competitive 
check that curbs rate hikes by C.E.I. 

The fiscal crunch led the mayor last 
May to borrow almost $18 million from 
the water department's capital-improve¬ 
ment fund to pay other departments' op¬ 
erating expenses. But now the water sys¬ 
tem has decayed dramatically: pipes are 
badly corrod^ and a filtration plant is 
in danger of closing down for lack of 
maintenance. Two weeks ago a local court 
ordered the water department into receiv¬ 
ership while a regional authority prepared 
to take over its operation. 

AJler two days of debate last week, 
the best the city council could do was ap¬ 


propriate Auds to pay policemen’s 
aries through Nov. 13 and fire fighters’ 
salaries through Dec. 3. Said Council Nfai- 
jority Leader Basil Russo: ‘T hate to say 
it. but I thiitk the city will be under the 
control of a receiver by the end of the 
year.” 

Money problems have aggravated 
friction between Kucinioh and the police. 
Last December he replaced the dep^- 
ment’s chief with San Franciscan Rich¬ 
ard Hongisto, a liberal defender of ho¬ 
mosexuals' rights, who at first was widely 
disliked by the police but quickly gained 
the department's respect. Within months 
Kucinich fell out with the chief and fired 
him. Not until last week did Kucinich 
name a permanent successor. The may¬ 
or’s choice: Jeffrey Fox, a 36-year-old for¬ 
mer city personnel director with no pre¬ 
vious police experience. The selection left 
the force seething in anger.* 

A nother source of continuing conflict 
has been the mayor's relations with 
the city council. Black Council President 
George Forbes is one of Kucinich’s chief 
Of^nents. Now Forbes, along with the 
five other council members, four of whom 
are black, has been indicted on charges 
of accepting kickbacks from local carni¬ 
val owners in exchange for city permits 
to operate. Forbes admits taking $4,000 
from them but maintains that he gave the 
money to charity. Fearing that the indict¬ 
ment might inflame racial tensions in the 
city, white political leaders and business¬ 
men quickly rallied behind Forbes and 
began raising money for his defense. 

Cleveland's school system is in at least 
as much trouble as the municipal govern¬ 
ment. Having managed for two years to 
delay obeying a federal court’s orders to 
desegregate city schools, which are rough¬ 
ly 60% black, the school board last week 
voted to sell some 28 vacant school build¬ 
ing and 20 parcels of land to raise $2.5 
million to buy 80 buses—enough to trans¬ 
port 8,500 of the city’s junior high school 
students. To add to the school board’s 
problems, its 27-year-old president, John 
E. Gallagher Jr., was convicted in mu¬ 
nicipal court last week of disturbing the 
peace. While riding in a car on a high¬ 
way southwest of the city, he had flashed 
his bare buttocks at his brother, who was 
in another car. Gallagher called the ad¬ 
olescent episode "a sUly mistake.*’ 

The city's business and civic leaders 
are trying to rebuild the city’s im^e with 
a $4.3 million promotion campaign. TV, 
radio and magazJne ads have been pre¬ 
pared around the slogan, there’s a 
WHOLE NEW GENERATION IN CLEVE¬ 
LAND, AND WE'RE BUILDING A WHOLE 
NEW TdWN. But the current wave cf bad 
news has caused one of the campaign’s 
chief fund raisers. Art Modell, owner of 
the Cleveland Browns football team, to 
temper his boosteiisnl. “Let’s face it,” says 
Modell, “you can't talk about the gr^ 
cultural assets of Cleveland when the city 
looksiUte it'sgoing bankrt^,” . .. |l 






Why LHIo Is Lying L ow 

The would-be godfather is afraid of being killed 

N ight after night, just before bedtime | cessantrivalryamont 
for federal prisoners, tvwj Mafia tng- based m New York ( 


Ri for federal prisoners, two Mafia tng- 
germen walked up to the modem twelve- 
story Metropolitan Correctton Center 
near New York’s city hall With uniden¬ 
tified mside help, locked doors opened 
mysteriously for the gunmen, who took 
up positions in the hall outside (me par¬ 
ticular cell Tossing restlessly on the hard 
pallet behmd the bars was chunky Car¬ 
mine {“Lillo”) Gaiante, 68, who once as¬ 
pired to become the Mafia’s capo di tutu 
(Mpi (boss of bosses) As lights dimmed 
in the cell block, the two armed men set- 


cessant rivalry among the five Mafia clans 
based in New York City, where the most 
powerful don is usually Icmked on by Ma¬ 
fiosi elsewhere m the U S as the capo with 
the most respect 

Gaiante began gunning for the top 
spot socm after becoming head of the 
Mafia family once run by Joseph (‘ Joe 
Bananas”) Bonanno, who now lives in 
Tucson, An/ Gaiante was immediately 
challenged by Antello Dellacroce (trans- 
latKm Little Lamb of the Cross), who is 
one of the Mob’s most feared executioners 
and longtime second in command to Car- 





Calante a nd two daughters pusWwg t h rough crowd outside HWaniHederalceMrt 

On his trail was a skilled hit man known as the Snake 


tied down for a nightlong vigil Their as¬ 
signment to keep other mobsters from 
putting LiUo to sleep forever 

The extraordinary nocturnal sentry 
duty by Galante’s Nxlyguards demon¬ 
strates both the Mafias remarkable in¬ 
fluence inside U S pnsons and the fact 
that there is no rest for a mobster who 
staves to become godfather and fails 
.^ner or later a nvai will try to put 
him out of the running, permanently 
After the Mob’s last overlord. Carlo 
Gambino, died of natural causes in 1976, 
New York’s Gaiante strutted about the 
streets as though he were the anointed 
successor Despite much press attenticm, 
^the longtime bootlegger, drug king, rack- 
*eteer and killer never reached the top 
Law enforcement officials figure that Ld- 
lo now will be lucky just to keep on liv¬ 
ing and that his best chance of doing so 
rests upon protection from federal agents 
—the hated enemies who have kept him 
locked up for more than 20 years, one- 
third of hn life 

The threats to Gaiante grew out of ui- 


lo Gambino The wily Del- 
lacrcxie, 63, paid his respects 
to Gambino’s memory by let¬ 
ting the late capo's brotber- 
m-law Paul Castellano, re- 
mam titular head of the TepMobatorlMlacroce 
family, while Dellacroce was 
elevated to the Mafia’s ruling commission 
last summer He emerged as the most 
powerful U S mobster 

As the feud between Gaiante and Del- 
lacioce turned bloody, more than a score 
of their soldiers were slam Then federal 
authorities revoked Gatante's parole last 
spang from an earlier IS-year narcotics 
sentence on the unassailable grounds that 
he had been “associating with known 
cnminals” At Dellacroce’s urging, the 
Mafia commission in September not only 
decreed that Gaiante no longer headed 
the Bonanno family but let out a contract 
on his life 

When Gaiante got that fearful woid 
he was in the Metropolitan Correction 
Center He soon learned that killers from ^I'm'ihe "1 
two families were trymg to get hun trig- uiuonaiiy r 


germen who worked for Dellacroce and 
others who belonged to the Colombo fem* 
ily, a clan that after a decade of internal; 
struggle IS trying to regain other mobsters’; 
regard—and Dellacroce s thanks—by 
eliminating his aval Knowing how eas¬ 
ily he could be assassinated in prison Ga- 
lanle arranged to have his bodyguards 
take up their nighttime baby-sitting be¬ 
side his cell 

In what appears to have been a rou¬ 
tine transfer. Gaiante was sent in late Sep¬ 
tember to the medium-secunty fedei^ 
prison at Danbury. Conn Once again the 
armed men tum^ up at Liilo’s bedside 
to tuck him in and stand guard But also 
tracking Gaiante was a skilled Colombo 
family hit man Carmine (‘the Snake”) 
Persico Serving a 14-year sentence in the 
federal penitentiary at Atlanta for buack* 
mg, the Snake somehow managed to get 
himself transferred to Danbury But dur¬ 
ing the tap north, he was held briefly at 
the Lewisburg Pa, federal pnson and was 
visited there by another Colombo gang¬ 
ster Federal authoniies interpreted the 
meeting as a sign that something was 
afoot and detained Persico in Lewisburg ^ 

M eanwhile, Dellacroce dispatched hit ^ 
teams of his own toward Danbury 1 
Federal officials learned about them ftom 
wiretaps that revealed talk among mob- : 
sters about the contract on Gaiante Belat- : 
edly. Moms Ku/ncsof, chief federal pio- J 
bation oflicei in Manhattan, wrote 
Danbury Warden Raymond Nelson that 
he had received information “from a high- 1 
ly reliable source that an attempt to mur- j 
der Mr Gaiante will be made j 
at your institution ’ Nelson 
slapped Gaiante into solitary 
confinement ‘for his own 
protection But Lillo appar¬ 
ently prefers to rely on his 
own secunty arrangements, ; 
without the feds’ help Con¬ 
tending the plots to kill him ^ 
were fictitious and that the ! 
Government was trying to 
harass the prisoner, his attor¬ 
ney Roy Cohn * has asked a 
Mlacroce federal judge to release Ga¬ 
iante from the hole 
In solitary 1 illo eats alone exercises 
under guard in isolated areas and is kept 
away from other convicts Even so, he has 
developed a bad case of the shakes He is 
suspicious ot his guatds and does not even 
dare turn for comfort to the prison chap¬ 
lain One reason is omerta the Mafia oath 
of silence Another 1 $ the fact that Del¬ 
lacroce in one of his favorite disguises, 
likes to don a clerical collar and go about 
as Father O Neill’ (a play on a com¬ 
mon mispronunciation of his first name) 
Lillo has no yearning fur the last ntes, 
least of all as administered by the Little 
1 amb ■ 


*C ohn who became known nalionall> for hn icle- 
viwd role as Senator Joseph McC arlhy s chief coun- 
M.I in ihe I9$1 Army McCarthy hearings now uc 
casionaiiy represents mobsters in court 
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The Odyssey of Huey Newton 


Violence is never far from the Black Panthers’ leader 


Newton bi pottw pose 


J ust a decade ago. he 
seemed to many admirers 
an almost legendary figure. 

Enthroned in an oversized 
wicker chair, sporting a rak¬ 
ish beret and clutching a rifle 
in orte hand and a sp)ear in the 
other, he looked defiantly out 
at the world from a thousand 
wall posters of radical chic. 

FREE HUEY the bumper stick¬ 
ers cried, and everybody 
knew that meant Huey New¬ 
ton, co-founder of the Black 
Panthers, imprisoned for the 
death of a policeman in a 
shootout in Oakland, Calif 

Last week a bearded Huey Newton. 
36, imprisoned since Sept. 29 and half for¬ 
gotten by the world that he once so loudly 
challenged, appeared in the Alameda 
County Court. There he received a new 
sentence of two years on a technical 
charge of carrying a gun while a felon, but 
he won his release on S50.000 bail pend¬ 
ing appeal. Later this month, however, he 
is to go on trial for the street-corner shoot¬ 
ing of a 17-year-old prostitute 

It was quite a comedown for a man 
who once debated Hegelian theories of 
revolution with Erik Erikson at Yale and 
who was nominated for Congress in 1968 
as a candidate of the Peace and Freedom 
Parly. Newton s defenders argue that 
these are only the latest clashes in a near¬ 
ly lifelong battle between Huey Newton 
and the Oakland police. Even as a teen¬ 
ager. the seventh child of a Baptist min¬ 
ister from Louisiana, Newton acquired a 
record of arrests for fighting with white 
policemen. Newton does not deny that he 
has a hot temper and has often said, “I’m 
against violence; I'm for self-defense." 

The Black Panthers first came to 
prominence in the 1960s by appearing 
with guns in hand at scenes where white 
police were trying to arrest blacks. The 
police countered by repeatedly stopping 
and questioning Newton and his band. 
One of those confrontations led to the fa¬ 
mous shootout. There were three trials in 
all—a conviction reversed on appeal and 
two hung juries. 

When Newton emerged from prison 
in 1970, he found the Panthers divided 
into rival factions. One reason was that 
the FBI had begun a campaign of dirty 
tricks—counterfeit Panther documents, 
fake denunciations of various Panthers as 
police informants—in an effort to disrupt 
what the agency's Washington intelli¬ 
gence chief called “the most violence 
prone of all the extremist groups." 

By the summer of 1974, Newton had 
established himself as sole leader of the 
Pignthers. But that was also the summer 
iii which he got involved in several in¬ 



cidents of bizarre violence. 

On Aug. 6, 1974, accord¬ 
ing to the account given by 
Assistant District Attorney 
Thomas Orloff, Newton was 
riding along in a new Lincoln 
Continental, when he was ac¬ 
costed by a group of pros¬ 
titutes. One of the prosti¬ 
tutes called out something 
like “Hey. baby!” Newton 
jumped out of the car, Orloff 
says, and began arguing with 
one of them, Kathleen Smith. 
17. The others ran. When 
they heard a shot fired, they 
turned back and saw Smith 
lying on the ground, shot in the head. The 
girl lingered in a coma for 96 day^ before 
she died. 

Ten days later, according to Orloff, 
the dapper Newton was being visited in 
his penthouse by his tailor, Preston Cal- 
lins. They began arguing about the price 
of suits. When Newton complained that 
he was being ripped off. Cailins said, “Oh, 
baby, don't feel that way.” Once again, ap¬ 
parently. the faintly belittling word infu¬ 
riated Newton. “Nobody calls me no 
damn baby!” he cried. He seized a revolv¬ 
er. according to Orloff, and pistol whipped 
Cailins, fracturing his skull. 



Newton in fun regalia, wHh Tailor CaMhs 

"Nobody calls me no d^mn babyl" 


Police charged Newton with assault, 
but he contacted the PBI and claimed that 
he was a target of the underworld. He 
said the Mafia had put a $10,000 price 
on his head because he was resisting Ma¬ 
fia drug pushing (the FBI expresses polite 
skepticism about this). Then Newton dis¬ 
appeared, in part to avoid the charges 
against him. He surfaced a year later in 
Cuba, and there he lived for the next two 
years, working in a cement factory. 

During his absence, the Panthers 
came under the leadership of Newton’s 
friend Elaine Brown, who urged the Pan¬ 
thers to put more emphasis on tradition¬ 
al politics. Brown ran for the Oakland city 
council in 1973 and 1973, finishing sec¬ 
ond both times. She also served as a Jerry 
Brown delegate to the 1976 Democratic 
Convention. 

During her regime, th^Panthers pur¬ 
sued a number of social enterprises that 
had been started under Newton. They 
founded and still operate the Oakland 
Cmnmunity School, which provides high- 
level education to ISO ghetto kids. There 
was and is a program that helps old peo¬ 
ple to go out shopping and another that 
provides school lunches. One Panther 
program offers dances for teen-agers and 
training in martial arts. Says Oakland 
County Supervisor John George; “Huey 
could take street-gang types and give 
them a social consciousness.” 

F or such community activities, the Pan¬ 
thers won $500,000 in government 
grants (and the attention of ^vemment 
auditors, who found a number of instanc¬ 
es of sloppiness and mismanagement). 
Even in the midst of these good works, 
however, there were some violent inci¬ 
dents that seemed to lead back to the Pan¬ 
thers. The ugliest was the murder of Betty 
Van Patten, 45, the Panthers’ earnest 
white bookkeeper, who in 1975 was found 
floating in San Francisco Bay with her 
head bashed in. There were rumors that 
she might have made enemies by ques¬ 
tioning irregularities in party ledgers, but 
the case has never been solv^. 

In the summer of 1977, Newton fig¬ 
ured that the political climate had mel¬ 
lowed enough for him to risk coming 
home. Three months later, the Panther 
Party was back in the police news. One 
night in October, three heavily armed 
men. dressed in dark blue jumpsuits and 
wearing black ski masks and gloves, start¬ 
ed shooting through the door of a home 
in Richmond, Calif. The occupant, a 
black woman named Mary Matthews, 56, 
fired back with the .38-c8l. revolver she 
kept by her bed. One man fell, killed by 
a burst of machine-gun fire—from behind. 
The two others fled. The dead man turned 
out to be a Panther. 

The incident was inexplicable until 
Crystal Gray, who jjjved in the house in 
back of Matthews', went to the police and 
said she apparently was the intended vk- 
tim. She was one of the witnesses in the 

murder of ProiRitute Kathleen Smith- The^ 
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Sheraton Showplaees 
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Another first from Citizen; a quartz watch 
movement thinner than almost any coin 
in your pocket, yet accurate to vvitt''!;-^ 10 
seconds per moiOh the ’^0 opens up 
new design tioiizons tor quartz watct^es 


CITIZEN QUARTZ 79C 








Innovations in c^iuartz watches are a Cifizeri 
hallmark F irst with the thinnest ■ the 790 First 
with the) most accurate - the Quartz Mega, First 
to use light as a |:x)wer source - the Solar Cell. 

Fiand in hand with this rare technology is 
Citizen's craftsmanship: the respect that only 
a traditiona' watchmaker has for the time 
pieces he fashions 


(jfizen desigi is corrdsine form and function 
into a harmonious whole thc.it measures the 
rncriments cst your life, 

(Fare technology, traditional craflsrrionshif...' 
functioncul design. No fine watch can be 
made without them, 

Ovei 400 rnocJels, with hands or no 
hancis, all famous for Citizen accuracy 

CITIZEN QUARTZ 


WhtMi you say TOUGH: 

Citizen cJesigned this group of touyti wotcties 
(or peof ile who place unusual (ternorKJs on 
Quartz tirnepieces. Some, for example, resist 
deep-sea pressures of ufs to 10 atmospheres 
Some have sf iecial wicJe-visibility crystals, 
ezxtfo long life power cells 
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When you say SOPHISTICATED: 

Citizen puts together the most talented quart/ 
watches around. Our Calculator watch, which 
can tell you a lot rTiore than the tirrie the Multi 
Alarm. The Chronograph all knowledgeable, 
all full-function, all unique m their ow'n way. 
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assassins had attacked the wrong bouse. 

Two weeks after this, a Panther 
named Nelson Lee Malloy was found, 
moaning, under a pile of stones in the Ne¬ 
vada desert. He had bMn shot and left 
for dead. As a result. Malloy is paralyzed 
for life from the neck down. He reluc¬ 
tantly told police that he had helped two 
Panthers escape after the attempted as¬ 
sassination of Gray, and that the Panthers 
had tried to silence him. 

Newton vehemently denies any in¬ 
volvement in these shootings. Sitting in a 
visiting room on the tenth floor of the Al¬ 
ameda County courthouse, wearing white 
prison overalh, he admitted in an inter¬ 
view with Time that the attacks "might 
have been the result of overzealous party 
members,” but he quickly added, "There’s 
no way my interests could have been 
served by activities like that.” Indeed, he 
still sees most of his difficulties as a con¬ 


sequence of police harassment. During 
one of his last weeks out of prison, he 
claims, he was stopped three times by the 
police. Says hfaswton: "The cops said, 
‘Don't move, but put up your hands.' 
When 1 put up my hands, I dropped my 
cigarette, I was cited for littering.” 

M any citizens, both white and black. 

share the police suspicion of New¬ 
ton and blame him for more than he has 
been charged with. The Oakland Tribune 
has published a number of stories sug¬ 
gesting that Panthers are dealing in drugs 
and extorting money from nightclubs, and 
one reporter covering these incidents had 
her car fire bombed. 

But Newton has been remarkably suc¬ 
cessful in defeating the charges against 
him. Callins, the beaten tailor, changed 
his story several times, and when the case 
went to trial last month, he said he could 


not remember who had hit him. Newton 
ms acquitted of assault, convicted only 
of the relatively minor gun charge for 
which he was sentenced last week. New¬ 
ton was also involved in a barroom shoot¬ 
ing in Santa Cruz last May, but charges 
against him were dropped. As for the kill¬ 
ing of Kathleen Smith, Newton says: “1 
don't know anything about it. 1 had heard 
1 was going to be set up" 

Newton talks of a bright ftiture. Al¬ 
though the Panthers now number no more 
than 500, roughly half their strength a 
decade ago, he sees them as "very much 
alive because our survival programs are 
alive." He has been studying at the Uni¬ 
versity of California for a doctorate in the 
history of social consciousness, and he 
looks forward to teaching at the Panther 
school and participating in local politics. 
"1 plan to work in Oakland,” he says. "I 
love Oakland.” ■ 



That’s the Way H Isn’t 

Sakowitz, a Houston department store 
that tries to give pretentiousness a good 
name, amuses its millionaire patrons with 
tongue-in-checkbook "ultimate gifts” in 
Us Christmas catalogue. Among this 
year’s offerings; a professionally filmed 
documentary of your life for $50,000, a 
private island and lighthouse in the Pa¬ 
cific for $750,000, your wife’s weight in 
loose 10-carat diamonds at $4 million per 
lb. and an offshore oil rig, capable of drill¬ 
ing in 300 ft. of water, for $28.7 million. 

But for those who would just prefer 
good food and conversation with inter¬ 
esting people, Sakowitz is advertising a 
$94,125 diimer with the likes of CBS News¬ 
caster Walter Cronkite and 20 other ce¬ 
lebrities, including Pool Professional Min¬ 
nesota Fats, Economist Milton Friedman 
and Feminist Gloria Steinem. 

Last week Cronkite sent his rsvp; a 
telegram demanding that Sakowitz “cease 
and desist” advertising him as available. 
It turns out that the store had obtained 
the names firom a speakers bureau that 
represents Cronkite, but the bureau had 
never cleared the idea with him. Just one 
less mouth to feed. 


Americana 


Future Shock 

What will life be like in 1978'? It was 
a question that opened up tantalizing new 
worlds of speculation for Richard Auer¬ 
bach's fifth-graders in Buffalo 25 years 
ago. Upon opening the envelope of pre¬ 
dictions last week. Auerbach found that 
his pupils had envisioned some wild 
and fantastic advances. Like supersonic ' 
planes crossing the Atlantic in three 
hours, as Michael Lappin predicted. And 
as David Seatter speculated. “Men may 
even walk on the moon.” Marion Speich 
fantasized that there would be push¬ 
button telephones. Ah, but those that 
dreamed more down-to-earth dreams, 
how little they knew. "There might be a 
cure for cancer," thought Gail Lewis. And 
warmer winters in Buffalo were the vain 
hope of a boy named Francis. 


Costly Breaks 

People who live in times of rapidly ris¬ 
ing prices shouldn't throw stones. New- 
Yorker Patrick McCarthy, 58, knows that 
when he is sober. But when he has a tip¬ 
ple or two. he tends to have an urge to 
toss a rock through a window and then 
waits patiently to be arrested. In 26 years 
he has broken at least 44 panes and. as a 
result, has spent about ten years in jail 
on m^emeanor charges. Neither psychi¬ 
atrists nor specialists at a federal alco¬ 
holism center have been able to help him. 

Lost week, when McCarthy was 
brought to trial for his 16th rock attack 
on his favorite target, the revolving front 
doors of New York City’s federal court¬ 
house, he found that his pastime no long¬ 


er comes cheap. Repairing the door now 
costs more than $100. which makes his ac¬ 
tion a felony under U.S. law. Said his lawr 
yer: “Mr. McCarthy finds himself the vic¬ 
tim of inflation. Your Honor” Said 
McCarthy; “ril never drink again.” Said 
the judge: “Three years.” 


Letters of Introduction 

Tom Smith, who has been delivering 
mail in Wilmington, Del., for about 25 
years, likes to know everybody on his 
route personally. So when he was assigned 
to a new route and faced 400 strangers, 
he dropp^ them a letter of introduction 
—in their mailboxes, without postage. 





One person complained, apparently 
becauK of a postscript in which Smith 
offered membership forms for the Vet¬ 
erans of Foreign Wars. What he did 
was illegal, and superiors warned that 
he could be fined $300. Smith has of¬ 
fered to pay $60 in postage to end the 
matter Meanwhile, he is obeying the 
law and making sure that others do so 
too: he is removing all papers that other 
people, including politicians, place in 
mailboxes without postage. 








Upstairs, Downstairs Revisited 


The dwindling ranks of domestics gain new respect 

S oon aflei clawn.cleaning women used j raderie that women in offices 
to stand m a row on Burnside Av- Nevertheless, in the past fc\ 


9 to stand m a row on Burnside Av¬ 
enue in The Bronx, wailing for well- 
heeled Manhattan matrons to drive up 
and hire them for a day's work. “Often 
they’d ask to see your knees." recalls Ger¬ 
aldine Miller of those lineups in the ’30s. 
"The women with the worst scarred knees 
were hired first because they looked like 
they worked the hardest.” Their pay for 
an eight-hour day: 30« to 40c. Today their 
pay may be as much as S40 a day. and it 


raderie that women in offices share.” 

Nevertheless, in the past few years, 
domestics have beipri to organize, and in 
1974 the federal minimum-wage law was 
extended to household workers (it is now 
S2.65 an hour). The National Cmnmiuee 
on Household Emplcq'ment meets regu¬ 
larly to make recommendations ft>r fed¬ 
eral regulation of household working con¬ 
ditions. Their bargaining position, oddly 
enough, is strengthened by their dwin¬ 
dling numbers. 



with his wife “because our maid insisted 
on going home to Ireland that month.” 
A San Francisco mother who is working 
for her B.A. plans her classes around her 
housekeeper's schedule. While many peo¬ 
ple tend to tidy up before their cleaning 
women arrive, a New York communica-' 
tions manager goes that act one better:' 
after he has a party, he hires a cleaning 
service to straighten up the apartment be¬ 
fore his regular maid arriv<». Liberal and 
feminist sentiments also make some em-^ 
ployers feel guilty about hiring others to 
do their dirty work, and the problem has 
often been debated in women’s groups. 
Says Pam Gray, a Los Angeles attorney;: 
“I am so grateful that I am probably less 
demanding of my cleaning woman than 



"Back not so long ago we worked just like slaves. It was degrading. Now I tell our women they have a profession to be proud of." 


is the employers who queue up to find 
gixxl. reliable help. 

Just as more women are returning to 
work and need assistance with the chores 
at home, good help is harder than ever to 
find. According to thc National Commit¬ 
tee on Household Employment, the num¬ 
ber of domestics has declined dramati¬ 
cally from some 2.S million four years ago 
to 1.5 million today. The reasons; gen¬ 
erally low pay. few benefits, transporta¬ 
tion difficulties, low status and the easy 
alternative of going on tvelfare. 'There is 
still a stigma attached to being a domes¬ 
tic," says Historian David M. Katzman, 
author of Seven Days a IVeek (Oxford 
University Press: $14.95). a new book 
about household help in the UB. from 
1870 to 1920. “Cleaning women," he adds, 
“suffer from isolation and an atomization 
of work. They have none of the cama- 


Today, a New Yorker looking for ftill- 
time, live-in help must compete with as 
many as 70 other applicants for the same 
worker. Live-in housekeepers on Long Is¬ 
land frequently get a color TV in their pri¬ 
vate quarters, use of a car and ooimtry 
club privileges in addition to their pay. 
tn many urban areas, homeowners rMort 
to maid sharing, maid steating and other 
unorthodox means of getting Im^. A Fort 
Lauderdale couple succeeded in ftiiifing 
a housekMper only after the husband, an 
attorney, received a client’s domestic as 
part of a bonus for handling his divorce 
case. “I never know whether she's going 
to show up or not,” admits the wife. “Still. 
I’m lucky to have her. If I tell her she’s 
not reliable, she’ll just tell me that she 
can work some place else " 

A Washington bueinetsman turned 
down an all-expence>paid' U^'t» 


1 am of anirther type of agent, like an ac¬ 
countant or a travel agent.” 

However, the profile of the domestic 
worker as a poor, ill-educated wcrniah is 
slowly changing, as students, artists, writ¬ 
ers and housewives adopt household work 
as a flexible form of employment. Their ; 
families are not always pleased. “My aunt | 
babbles on about my editii^ and my trav¬ 
eling, but she never mentions my clean¬ 
ing,” says one part-time editor. After quit- i 
ting a managerial job at Joseph Magnin, j 
Taryn Stenman, 22, worked as a maid for | 
six months and found that she made so | 
many connectiems as a result of cleaning 
homes that she started her own catering 
service. “People caw use this type of job 
as a stepping^one,” she says. “It’s a fast 
way to make money and it’s the type of 
job you can always find.” Fred and Har- 
riqt Hoffinan, who once empimned w- 














vanu of their owa, turned to domestic 
work when Fi^’s anticiue business fal* 
tered. At SIO an hour, they make enough 
to afford a $50,000 Fort Lauderdale town* 
house—one very simiJair to those they 
clean. 

The new breed of domestic sometimes 
j works through an a^ncy like Chicago's 
I Broom Hilda service, which, according to 
I Owner Lou Williams, looks for employees 
I with stability, literacy and shared values 
: with the clients. Although Broom Hilda 
I charges customers $6 an hour and pays 
I its workers only $3, it supplies all nec* 

I essary equipment, handles Social Security 
I forms and offers insurance benefits. Oth- 
I er services, like Mini Maid in Atlanta, 

! Mind out crews of three or four women 
I who for S25 to $28 can clean a two-bed- 
! room house in 20 to 2S minutes. 

“Cleaning services display a sense of 
! professionalization that tends to upgrade 
I the occupation of the dcnnestic,” says 
{ Katzman. “Traditionally the worker was 
i hired to satisfy the employer’s persona] 

I status needs; today that process is being 
I depersonalized. The new services decide 
j how they’ll clean the house. As profes- 
! sionals, they don’t have to listen to the 
I housewife’s way of doing things. It’s more 
j businesslike—they simply make a con- 
i tract for a certain job to be done.’’ 

I Of course, that new contractual re- 
I lationship between employer and domes- 
I tic flourishes at the cost of a certain spe- 
j cial intimacy that once existed in many 
households. Katzman’s wife, Sharyn, for 
! instance, remembers the closeness be- 
I tween her mother and their day worker, 
Ksenia. “Ksenia had just come over ffom 
the Ukraine, and my mother taught her 
English and helped her pass the immi- 
I gration tests. They spent a great deal of 
i time together in the house and, whenev- 
i er one of them had a private grief, they 
would share it with the other. There was 
a real caring there.’’ 

i n a modem, industrial society, howev¬ 
er, it is perhaps inevitable that obliga¬ 
tions once based on tradition, class and 
personal loyalties will be replaced by more 
businesslike covenants. Ideally, as the old 
bonds of affection—and inequality—be¬ 
come obsolete, something new will evolve: 
a mutual respect. As Annie Love, a long¬ 
time domestic who is now head of Mi¬ 
ami's Household Technicians, Inc., t^ts 
it: “Back not so long ago we worked just 
like slaves. They always made us use a 
separate plate and fork to eat from and a 
separate glass to drink out of. It was de¬ 
grading. Now 1 tell our women they have 
a profession to bo proud of We provide 
an important, necessary service—no dif¬ 
ferent from a secretary. We expect to be 
treated no different than any employer 
would treat any employee” That day has 
not yet arrived, according to one Atlanta 
black who has worked as a domestic for 
30 years. “The big change in employers,’’ 
she says sucdnotiy. “ki that they're hav- 
in8topaymo!«,andii’akilUQgthein,’’ M 





In typical foelbafl rHaal, quarteihack bariw algiials befere receMag bag from center 


Elehavior 


Football as Ero ti c Ri tual 

Are the guys on the gridiron really gay? 


quarterback receives the ball from be 


tween the center’s legs. After a sue 
cessful play, teammates sometimes hug or 
slap each other on the bottom. The pos 
sibie homosexual implications of these 
and other football rituals have long been 
noted by professional and amateur behav 
ioralists alike. But none have studied the 
subject more closely than Alan Dundes, 
an anthropologist at the University of Cal 
ifornia in Berkeley. In his view, fanny pat¬ 
ting and centering the ball are only the 
tip of the gay iceberg. Writing in West 
ern Folklore. Dundes says that the “un 
equivocal sexual symbolism of the game' 
makes it clear that football is a homo¬ 
sexual ceremony. 

Dundes calls the consistency of the 
imagery “nothing short of amazing.’’ He 
notes that uniforms are sexual—enlarged 
head and shoulders, narrow waist and 
skintight pants accented by a molded cod¬ 
piece. The jargon too is erotic: “score, ” 
“down,” “piling on” (gang rape), ’ pop¬ 
ping” an opponent (overtones of deflora¬ 
tion) and “sacking” the quarterback 
(plunder and rape). Players try to knock 
opponents down, putting them in the “su¬ 
pine. feminine position.” Indeed, says 
Dundes, “football is a ritualized form of 
homosexual rape. The winners feminize 
the losers by ^tting into their end zone.” 

To Dundes, the three-point stance of 
football players is a form of sexual presen¬ 
tation derived from the animal world. Just 
as apes raise their bottoms and present 
their genitals as a sign of kibmission to 
stronger males, linemen present their bot¬ 
toms to their more prestigious teammates 
ia the backfleld. “Spiking” the ball alter a 




touchdown, says the anthropologist, “con 
Arms to all assembled that the enemy’s 
end zone has been penetrated 

Is football some kind of mass men’s 
room solicitation of the national psyche? 
Not at all, says Dundes. It is merely a 
sanctioned form of theater where players 
and fans can safely discharge their ho¬ 
moerotic impulses. Coaches who ask play 
ers to refrain from sex before a game in 
tuitiveiy understand that football is a 
temporary substitute for heterosexuality, 
just as “football widows" understand that 
their husbands are “dead to them sexual 
ly■’ while football is on TV. “Football is a 
healthy outlet for male-to-male affeo 


tions,” says Dundes. ‘just as spin the bot 


tie and post office are healthy outlets for 
adolescent heterosexual needs." 

Dundes' theory has received scattered 
support. Says San Francisco Psychologist 
Jane Jacobs. “I think Dundes' ideas are 
very profound. My hunch is that it’s right 
on.” Former Running Back Dave Kopay, 
author of The David Kopay Story and now 
a gay militant, agrees that if homosex¬ 
uality is not overt on the football field, 
“it sure as hell is covert." 

Bui reaction in the Berkeley area has 
generally been chilly. Says Dave Casper of 
the Oakland Raiders (should it be Pillag¬ 
ers? Rapists?): “People outside of sports 
are always making thin^ up on little ev¬ 
idence." Adds University of California 
Football Coach Roger Theder: “It’s the 
most ridiculous thing I have ever heard.” 
Some campus athletes agree. Says Fresh¬ 
man Foott»ll Player Ron Goldy: “I was so 
angry, I just wanted to get my hands on 
theguy—Imeanonhisneck." ■ 
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Trojan Hors e at S outhern Cal? 

Proposed Arab studies center stirs up a campus row 


T o Los Angeles Businessman J. Rob¬ 
ert 1-luoi, it seemed a natural way to 
benefit his two favorite institutions: the 
University of Southern California, which 
he serves as chairman of the board of 
trustees, and the Fluor Corp., an inter¬ 
national construction firm he heads that 
last year did $272 million worth of busi¬ 
ness in Saudi Arabia alone. Fluor’s brain¬ 
child was a $22 million research institute 
at U.S.C. to be called the Middle Last 
Center and funded by American corpo¬ 
rations. including his own. with a stake 
in the Middle East. After all, some 20% 
of U S.C.'s enrollment is foreign (one of 
the nation's highest ratios), and a passel 
of Saudi princes has passed through there. 
When plans for the center were an¬ 
nounced last month to U.S.C.'s trustees, 
however, Jewish leaders and the Los An¬ 
geles Times attacked it as a Trojan horse 
for Arab propaganda, and the center 
came under heavy fire from members of 
U.S.C’s faculty senate. 

There had already been uneasiness in 
parts of academe that some Middle East¬ 
ern nations, by freely spending their pe¬ 
trodollars to support programs at univer¬ 
sities ranging from Georgetown to 
Stanford, were trying to gain undue in¬ 
fluence in the U.S. Nonetheless, some of 
the resistance U) the U.S C center seemed 
more emotional than anything else Jew¬ 
ish Businessman Allen Ziegler, a U.S.C. 
alumnus, announced that he had sent 
back his lifetime membership card in the 
Alumni Association in protest. Said Zie¬ 
gler: "I wonder where they're going to put 
the mosque." 

But there were other concerns as well, 
having less to do with geopolitics than 
with campus politics As announced by 
u se. President John Hubbard, respon¬ 
sibility for the financial support of the cen¬ 
ter was to be vested in a three-man com¬ 
mittee comprising a Los Angeles-area 
businessman, a U.SC. dean and US.C 
Profe.ssor Willard Beling. a former em¬ 
ployee of Aramco (Arabian American Oil 
Co) and holder of the Saudi-endowed 
King Faisal Chair of Islamic and Arab 
Studies Beling would also become ihe 
center's director, and many of the faculty 
were fretting over his not being subject 
to the university's normal committee 
checks and balances in making appoint¬ 
ments and running the center. Quipped 
one professor: "Why not just set up a feu¬ 
dal society on the campus and establish 
fiefdoins instead of departments?' 

The planned corporate support, and 
Floor's Riyadh connections, caused some 
to wonder whether the center, under so 
loose a rein, would truly qualify as an ac¬ 
ademic enterprise. Asked a faculty critic; 
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‘Are we following an industrial model or 
an academic model?" Such doubts were 
aggravated by the fact that Hubbard pre¬ 
sented the planned center to the faculty 
senate as a fait accompli, leaving no room 
for debate. Then, too, there was Floor's 
ambiguous role. Said he: “People can say 
I have selfish interests, and obviously I 
have some But I believe any time infor¬ 
mation is available, better decisions can 
be made." 

L ast week Hubbard defused much of 
the criticism by issuing a "binding” 
memorandum stating that control of the 
center’s staff and budget would remain 
within the university’s normal adminis¬ 
trative channels. Still, the passions stirred 
by the incident may not cool so quickly. 
Los Angeles Assemblyman Mel Levine, 
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B oard Chairman J. Robert P lu of _ 

Not so much geopolitics as campus politics. 


fev example, plans to seek a new state 
law requiring that “if foteign money is re¬ 
ceived by a California university, the 
sources land] the content of all contracts 
agreed to must be publicly disclosed." 
Such a law would put foreign contributors 
to U.S. universities in much the same po¬ 
sition as lobbyists for foreign countries, 
who are required to register with the U.S. 
Justice Department. ■ 

Snob’s Guide 


A new way to rate colleges 

D id you know that the University of 
Cincinnati has more social prestige 
than .Sarah Lawrence. Swarthmore and 
Bryn Mawr? Or that the quality of the fac¬ 
ulty at Kutztown State College in KuU- 
town, Pa., is higher than at Smith, Ober- 
lin and Yale? 'These are just a few of the 
amazing aper^us served up in a new $7.95 
guide to U.S. colleges published last 
month by the New American Library and 
prepared by veteran Guide Author Gene 
R. Hawes. Billed as “A New Kind of Col¬ 
lege Guide that Reports on What You 
Want to Know Most—and First—About 
Colleges,” the 416-page paperback mod¬ 
estly describes itself as a “revolutionary” 
advance in the college-guide biz. 

Take the delicate question of social 
prestige—a "perfectly understandable” 
concern, Hawes assures, sinoe “associat¬ 
ing with persons of high social status is 
of course widely taken to be good in it¬ 
self.” Of course. To determine how high 
a school ranks in social prestige, Hawes 
has simply counted the alma maters of 
those listed in the Social Register. Thus, 
with 94 listings, Cincinnati outranks Sar¬ 
ah Lawrence, which has 40. He cautions 
that his prestige ratings may be unfair to 
women’s colleges, since the Social Reg¬ 
ister omits data on college for many ma¬ 
trons. The most prestigious ten, according 
to Hawes, are fairly predictable; Harvard 
(4,039 listings); Yale (3,755); Princeton 
(3,344); Pennsylvania (1,373); Virginia 
(755); Williams (748); the Berkeley cam¬ 
pus of the University of California (560); 
Stanford (521); Dartmouth (489); Cornell 
(470). Hawes' own alma mater, Columbia, 
ranks eleventh (with 452). 

Then there is the question of faculty 
quality. Hawes olTers a ranking of av¬ 
erage or median academic salaries, “one 
very basic indicator of the college’s ac¬ 
ademic quality.” On this novel scale, 
Kutztown's median of $21,600 lords it 
over Oberlin’s $16,700, Smith’s $17,500 
and Yale’s $20,000. Harvard Is second 
in faculty “quality,” since it pays a me^ 
dian salary of $27,200, while the Cal¬ 
ifornia Institute of Technology is third, 
with $25,700. No. his the University of 
Alaska, which pays top intellectual dol¬ 
lar, an average of $27,800, to luie ac¬ 
ademics to fisr-offPaiibahks. . . ' -liil 







A Pall Over the Suburban Mail 

Burlington, Vt., defeats a competing shopping center 

T hey had glamorous names like the I now dealt the suburban mall t 
Miracle Mile, Fashion Island and blow. Overlooking Lake i 


I Greenacres. Away from decaying down- 
I towns, offering ample parking space, often 
i hned with shaded walkways, they were 
; gleaming oases of retail chic among the 
! growing, monotonous tracts of ranches 
I and split-levels that spread out from the 
: nation’s cities after World War II. Now, 
more than a generation after the first 
j sprawli^ shopping centers began sprout- 
I ing up in suburbia, these great concrete 
, ineccas of merchandising are coming un- 
i der increasing attack. 

I Many of the malls were convenient, 

' innovative and handsome. Indeed, the 
' shopping center became a glittering sym- 
I bol of a modern, efficient America. But 
; even some of its early promoters have had 
a change of heart. Architect Victor Gruen, 

; who designed suburban Detroit’s North- 
i land and Eastland. Chicago’s Randhurst 
j and Philadelphia's Cherry Hill, as well 
I as other successful shopping centers, is 
! disillusioned with the ugliness and fast- 
j buck approach of many projects Says he; 

; 'I refuse to pay alimony for those bas- 
I tard developments.” 

! Critics also note that malls are vo- 
I racious consumers of electricity and—be- 
I cause they can usually be reached only 
] by automobile—of gasoline. They .;;obble 
I up valuable farm land, pollute the envi- 
1 ronment, overtax local services, create 
j great traffic snarls, and all too often are 
I vast asphalt eyesores. Worse still, by en¬ 
couraging the exodus of both shopkeepers 
j and shoppers to the suburbs, they only 
I hasten the decay of downtown areas, 
j The Federal Government, too, appar- 
I ently wants to discourage the proliferation 
I of suburban malls that threaten the vi- 
I tality of urban centers Several federal 
I agencies, by refusing to provide money 
j for access roads and other necessary im- 
I provements, recently helped block pro- 
j posed malls that would have competed 
j with the redevelopment plans of Charles- 
] ton, W. Va., and Duluth, Minn. The Gov- 
! ernment has also pitched in more direct- 
1 ly. providing grants to over 100 cities in 
i hope of helping downtown store owners. 

I Meanwhile, the Department of Housing 
I and Urban Development is encouraging 
! big retailers like Scars, Roebuck to ex- 
I pand operations within the cities. This 
I need not involve economic sacrifice. Such 
I highly successful downtown malls as 
I Houston’s glossy enclosed Galleria, Bos- 
' ton’s colorful new Faneuil Hall Market¬ 
place and San Francisco's Ghirardelli 
Square restoration show an appreciation 
of both architectunll and bottom lines. 

In a classic example of civic self- 
def«nse,.BuiiingUMvVt. (pop. 38,000), has 


now dealt the suburban mall still another 
blow. Overlooking Lake Champlain, 
about 40 miles from the Canadian border, 
Burlington is an old port and mill town 
that has been enjoying an economic and 
architectural renaissance: Prestigious 
firms, such as IBM and Digital Equip¬ 
ment Corp., have moved into the area 
and built plants. The seedy waterfront 
is undergoing a face-liftii^, and many 
of the city’s Victorian building have been 
transformed from shabby relics into styl¬ 
ish shops, restaurants and dwellings. But 
Burlington's boom was threatened in 
1976, when a major shopping-center de¬ 
veloper, the Pyramid Companies, decided 
to build an 82-store complex on an 80- 
acre hayfield in the town of Williston 
(pop. 4,()00). only five miles away. 


ernment to cease its opposition to the 
center. Fortunately for Burlington, there ; 
was another recourse. 

Under a 1970 environmental protec¬ 
tion act. Vermont had created nine dis¬ 
trict commi^ions that are ^uired to re¬ 
view the impact of all projKts involving 
ten or more acres of land in their areas. 
The commissions can either reject or ap¬ 
prove such proposals. Pyramid, which had 
sharply revised its original plans to 
meet environmental objections, promptly 
asked for the panel's endorsement. Bur¬ 
lington, joined by such allies as the Si¬ 
erra Club and the Friends of the Earth, i 
resisted fiercely. During SO public hear- . 
ings. anti-mall forces warned of “the I 
threat to the Vermont way of life.” A lo- | 
cal folk group weighed in with a ditty en¬ 
titled The Mall That Ate Williston. 

After reviewing thousands of pages of 
testimony, the commission acted. Al¬ 
though it applauded the developer for its 
landscaping, water pollution control and 


energy conservation efforts, the commis 



A nHK i el of llie shop ping malt proposed f or WWIston, V t, outside Bur lin gton 

Second thoughts about the great concrete meccas of merchandising. 


Many of Williston’s property owners 
welcomed the center; it would have in¬ 
creased the tax rolls and, by one es¬ 
timate, cut real estate taxes by 30%. 
But others, alarmed by the si/e of the 
mall, sent out an appeal to nearby com¬ 
munities to help in the battle against 
the project. Burlington needed no real 
urging. The city’s financial advisers fig¬ 
ured that the Williston shopping center 
would be too much competition for Bur¬ 
lington s new downtown mall and would 
drain off some $25 million in sales from 
local merchants (about 40% of Burling¬ 
ton’s retail business), reduce property tax 
collections by 14% and confront the town 
with severe budgetary problems. Pyramid, 
which had already built more than two 
dozen shopping centers, was far from a 
pushover. Its arguments were so per¬ 
suasive that after a year of public wran¬ 
gling, the pro-mall forces in Williston 
won a referendum forcing their local gov¬ 


sion noted that by dictionary definition, 
the environment is an "aggregate of so¬ 
cial and cultural conditions that influence 
the life of an individual or community.” 
By that standard, the commissioners said, 
the mall would indeed have an adverse en¬ 
vironmental impact on neighboring Bur¬ 
lington. not only by stunting its own or¬ 
derly growth, but also by affecting its 
entire social fabric. The decision no mall. 

P yramid, which has invested some $2 
million in its proposal, quickly an¬ 
nounced that it would appeal the deci¬ 
sion to the state's environmental control 
board or the courts. But whatever its out¬ 
come. the case has already had an im¬ 
pact far beyond Vermont. Burlington 
Mayor Gordon Paquette says he has re- I 
ceived requests for advice from Helena, i 
Mont., and New Hartford, N Y.. among 
other cities that have decided to fight for 
theirlivesagainstsuburban malls. Ii 








Furor over Japan 


Rising ire over a still soaring surplus 

A fter so many years of talks, protests quotas on American t 
and promises on both sides, the Now the dollar’s ti 
i squabbling between the U.S. and cusing further attention 


Amerlcam pMkMng components at Isuzu plant 


A fter so many years of talks, protests 
and promises on both sides, the 
i squabbling between the U.S. and 
Japan over trade might be expected to 
subside. In fact, tempers seem to be get¬ 
ting worse, not better. Yankee business¬ 
men complain that they are still all but 
shutout of the Japanese market, and more 
and more of the American consumers who 
buy the goods that the Japanese export 
with such zeal seem to agree. Pollster Lou¬ 
is Harris found that a strong (64%) ma¬ 
jority are persuaded that the U.S. is get- 
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quotas on American beef and oranges) 

Now the dollar’s tribulations are fo¬ 
cusing further attention on the trade prob¬ 
lem with Japan. A main cause of the dol¬ 
lar’s weakness is the U.S. trade deficit 
which may run to more than $30 billion 
this year; the deficit with Japan will ac¬ 
count for almost half of that. Economist 
Otto Eckstein of Data Resources Inc. in 
Lexington, Mass., last week declared that 
what is really needed to rwtore the dol¬ 
lar’s health is “quick and dramatic relief 
from Japanese imports.’’ In trade, says 
Eckstein, the Japanese “have done noth¬ 
ing for us." The Japanese, for their part, 
argue vehemently that they have done 
much to open up their market and that it 
is now the fault of American exporters if 
they cannot crack it. Who is right? 

The one fact on which there is no de¬ 
bate is that Japan's huge trade surplus 
with the U.S. is growing bigger all the 
time (see chart). The excess of what Ja¬ 
pan sells in the U.S. over what it buys 
from America reached $9 3 billion in the 
first nine months of this year, and is ex¬ 
pected to hit a record $12.4 billion for all 
of 1978. 

These huge imbalances not only cost 
American workers jobs and help fan U.S. 
inflation but have also contributed might¬ 
ily to the weakening of the dollar. In the¬ 
ory, the 40% fall of the greenback against 
the yen over the past two years should 
have helped correct the U S.-Japanese 
trade imbalance This would happen if 
Japanese exports became more expensive 
and therefore less attractive to American 
buyers, thus cutting the cost of U.S. ex¬ 
ports to Japan. To some extent, this has 



ting shortchanged on trade, by Japan as 
well as by other countries. To^y a good 
many Americans would applaud the ex¬ 
asperation confessed by John Nevin, 
chairman of Zenith Corp., in the latest 
Harvard Business Review. Says he: “The 
question is whether Japan is going to open 
up or the rest of the world is going to 
shut down Japan.” 

High up on the list of American com¬ 
plaints is the sluggishness with which 
Japan has moved to live up to the trade 
agreement that was concluded with the 
U.S. last January. That pact pledged Ja¬ 
pan to cut tariff walls and quotas, with 
the aim of bringing U.S.-Japanese trade 
back into balance by 1980. But there have 
been few signs that the promises are be¬ 
ing kept, and trade hassles with the Jap¬ 
anese are still regularly in the headlines 
(last week’s cancaned Japanese impart 


happened. For instance, Toyota’s U.S. 
sales fell almost 8% in the first nine 
months of 1978, partly because prices of 
new cars were lifted 13.9%. Yet, overall, 
sales of Japanese exports remain strong 
in the U .S., while sales of American prod¬ 
ucts in Japan show little new strength. 

The Japanese concede that, up to the 
mid-1960s, their trade policy was plainly 
protectionist. Since then, they claim, con¬ 
trols and regulations that hampered im¬ 
ports have ^n pulled down so for that 
they now have one of the most open do¬ 
mestic maritets in the world. One reason 
U.S. companies still find that market so 
impenetrable, says Toshihiko Yano, for¬ 
merly a top policymaker at Japan’s Min¬ 
istry of International Trade and Indus¬ 
try, is that they hav? ample room to grow 
at home and do not “want to take the. 
time and trouble involved in exports, 
Tliey haVeiKA to nUdfothf effort.*’ 
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Japan’s iai^t utidins 
I businesainen Mine bi hens, ttuvw lip 
I hands at the diflSpreaces in doing busineM 
! in this country and go home muttering 
I about the closed market.” 

Some Americaxis agree. Writing in the 
I current Foreign Affairs, two officers of the 
, Boston Consulting Group, a private man- 
! agement study firm, place the blame for 
j the trade imbalance on a lack of aggn»- 
i siveness among U.S. exporters. They in- 
! sist that over the past ten years America 
i has steadily lost its share of the Japanese 
I import markets for most manufaaured 
I go^s and that, whatever the barriers and 
j for whatever reasons, the U.S. has been 
j supplying a smaller and smaller part of 
; what Japan does in Ihct import. 



A merican businessmen and some 
Government officials take a differ- 
\ ent view. Some argue that the Jap- 
i anese language constitutes a trade bar¬ 
rier. Assistant Commerce Secretary 
Frank Weil agrees that the technical quo¬ 
tas and tariff restrictions have now been 
largely dismantled and that “there are 
really few restrictions on manufactured 
goods." But, he adds, they have been re- 
I placed by something different: “a men- 
I tality on the part of the average Japanese 
businessman that says ‘I've been told for 
a hundred years I shouldn't import. 1 can 
make it here.’ It's a sort of conditioned re¬ 
flex.” Says Norman Glick, a member of 
the U.S. Commerce Department’s trade 
facilitation committee: “The Japanese 
I have protection in depth. As soon as you 
I peel away one layer, you find another.” 

1 , One key hidden barrier, Weil agrees, 

j IS “the gigantic Japanese bureaucracy, 
with its bias against foreign manufactured 
I goods.” This shows itself in many ways. 
Government agencies like the railways 
and telegraph and telegram systems, 
which spend roughly S52 billion a year, 
have been under orders to “buy imtion- 
I al,” and although this restriction has been 
i eased in recent months, old habits die 
I hard and few foreign orders have been 
I placed. And when the government does 
I not want to buy foreign, wholesalers and 
: industrial buyers steer clear of imports as 
I well. At the same time, customs officers 
have been known to effectively shut out 
imports by finding fault with documen- 
I tation. Moreover, since there is no rec¬ 
iprocity between Japan and the U.S. on 
I normal standards, certifications and 
product health and safety regulations, for¬ 
eign imports have to fiice lengthy and ex¬ 
pensive testing procedures. Until very 
recently, even the smallest error gave 
minor bureaucrats an excuse to order 
the whole thing redone. Certification, 
laments John Quick, vice president in 
charge of GM’s Asia-Pacific operations, 
is “a long, involved process that can take 
up to eight months” and requires 
loads of papers.” 

A furth^ protdem U.S. firms face is 
Japan’s multilayeied, complex distribu¬ 
tion system. This fetail network; is dom¬ 
inate ^ giilQt arlioieajaie trading 



poned |^)6ds'ito they fall iitfb 

tiie luxury, low-aales category. Despite the 
drqp in the doUar, the Japanese prices of 
hakuraihin (foreign-made 
goods) have not dropped, 
because wholesalers sim¬ 
ply pocketed most of the dif¬ 
ference. What price cutting 
has occurred has been 
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MOh'Vnark^ down from $942 to S^IQ, a 
fifth of Johnnie Walker Black dropp^ 
from S39.50 to $27, and Campbell soup 
fell from SM6 to SI.OS. Says Weil; 
“If GM distributed its Seville direct¬ 
ly, it could be sdd for S15.000 rather 
than the $30,000 it now costs.” 

The middlemen can also, if they so 
wish, effectively block the import of 
W products that threaten and compete with 
domestic producers. Zenith's Nevjn in¬ 
sists that this is what happened to his com¬ 
pany and others when they tried to enter 
the Japanese TV market. He asserts, de¬ 
spite its denials, that the Japanese Elec¬ 
tronic Association put pressure on the 
government, the stores and the trading 
houses to make things tough on the Amer¬ 
ican invaders. When sets made for Sears, 
Roebuck did finally make it to Japanese 
stores, he points out, their prices were set , 
prohibitively high. Customers had to buy . 
them at 600 yen to the dollar rather than 
the 300 yen set for other goods. The re¬ 
sult; of 5 million TVs sold in Japan last 
year, only 452 were imported. 

Despite some weak evidence of im¬ 
port liberalization, the slow increase of 
U.S. sales in Japan at a time when the dol¬ 
lar has never been cheaper supports 
American claims of at least some unfair 
import obstacles. Even if lack of export 
skill or will on the part of American firms 
must bear a small part of the blame, tbit 
will do nothing to shake the conviction 
in the U.S. that, as Trade Negotiator Rob¬ 
ert Strauss puts it, “we could have landed 
a thousand tanks in Japan 30 days after 
Pearl Harbor easier than we could land a 
thousand Ford cars today.” ■ 


More Punch in Productivity? 

A nd now for some good news about U.S. industry’s competitive strength. In . 

ithe third quarter of this year, according to a poll of 548 large companies . 
the Watt Street Journal, average aftertax profits were up by 21%, compared 
with the same period last year. Airlines and the steel industry posted big in¬ 
creases; General Motors’net income rose by 31% to $528 million, its highest quar- . 
terly earnings ever. 

Corporate belt tightening, price increases and the continued buoyancy eff the. - 
economy all helped to increase profits. Kemble Stokes, a Commerce Department 
senior econotnist, adds another, more intrigu^ reason. During the third quarter,. 
the U.S. managed a jump Lo nonform productivity of 3.7% at an annual com¬ 

pared with a fitst-quarter decline. The increase was startling because prodiictiv- 
ity has slipped badly in the U.S. since the mid-1960s, partly as a result of thefigw 
of less skilled (Mople into the labor forbe and the proliferation of costly govern- \ 
ment regulations. For the past five years America’s late-of-js'oducti'rity grosrih 
has been below I %,». Japan’s 5.5% and West Germany's 6.6%. 

The surge may prove to be tmly statistical. Productivity figures, Stokes con¬ 
cedes, “bounce around a lot” But even if the figum swing down again, U.S. in¬ 
dustry could hcandish a new study by the Or^nization fat Ecmiomic Cooper- ' 
aitimi and Devrippment' on the relative competitiveness of 24 huyor industrial . 
countries. It fotgul tjNhJargely as a consequence of the dollar’s drop and rtoing 
vyOrkd iMiees, now eitioys the lowest production qosta and highest profit 

thaii^ tff M lirinil U<i|; eetport and imp^ prices telative to alt ^ 

oi^C^ficotim&iMkii^hiding Japan aM West Ge«inahy,j»ovided U.S. mafi- 

profitabUity mar;^. The t^CD iuiaiysts con- 
dudeil; '^bide^, by almost every available indicator the United States seems to 
have mdeh n^ competitive internationally during the but five years.” 

. .- ■ . ' . . 
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I Chryslors 


Feisty Lee lacocca is back at the wheel again 


it lohnny called me and said, 'Why 

Jdon’t you come over and give me a 
hand?' ” So said former Ford President 
Lee Iaccx:ca last week, talking about how 
he had just made one of the most spec¬ 
tacular moves in Detroit’s long history of 
high-level executive swapping, lacocca 
was appearing at a press conference in 
the Highland Park. Mich. headquarters 
of his new employer with his new boss, 
Chrysler Chairman John J Riccardo, 
whom almost no one ever calls Johnny 
But Riccardo did not seem to mind the un¬ 
accustomed familiarity. Speaking of the 
man just named by Chrysler’s board as 
the troubled company’s new president, 
Riccardo beamed and said he was “per¬ 
sonally, extremely pleased" 

So, clearly, was lactKca “I really 
didn’t want to retire at 54,’’ he said. “I 
really didn't want to be banished from 
the auto scene." 

lacocca’s return was almost as star¬ 
tling as his departure Only last July, one 
of Detroit’s sharpest marketing men was 
abruptly ousted after 32 years at Ford, 
the last eight years as president, rhe pre¬ 
cise reasons for lacocca s downfall are still 
unclear, but at least one of the causes was 
a clash of wills with Chairman Henry 
Ford II. After his firing formally took ef¬ 
fect in mid-October, lacocca was relegat¬ 
ed to a drab, linoleum-floored office in a 
spare-parts warehouse near Ford’s head¬ 
quarters in Dearborn, Mich. 

Ford executives say that lacocca's 
new job ' came as a surprise. ” Only 24 
hours before. Ford had announced a sev¬ 
erance agreement with lacocca that 
granted him a termination payment of 
S400,000 plus a separation payment of 
$275,000; he also stood to get $1.1 mil¬ 
lion in additional payments, on condition 
he did not go to another auto company. 
No one at Chrysler would say what la¬ 
cocca would be paid now, but almost cer¬ 
tainly he is not going to miss his for¬ 
feited Ford pay very much. According 
to some reports, he was guaranteed a sal- 


; ary package totaling more than $1 mil¬ 
lion over an unspecified term, as well as 
an option to buy up to 400,000 shares of 
Chrysler common, now selling at $11.25 
a share. 

lacocca insisted on being given a free 
hand in running Chrysler’s day-to-day af¬ 
fairs, and evidently he will get it. Pres¬ 
ident Eugene Cafiero, who at 52 is only 
two years younger than Riccardo and was 
not a strong candidate to succe^ him, 
was made vice chairman and given vague¬ 
ly defined duties involving planning. Ric¬ 
cardo announced that he will turn over 
his job as chief executive officer to la¬ 
cocca next year and devote most of his en¬ 
ergies to Government relations and 
Chrysler’s finances, which he says already 
occupy “almost 100%’’ of his time. 

R iccardo says he recruited lacocca be¬ 
cause Chrysler “needed additional 
firepower.” While Ford and General Mo¬ 
tors are both enjoying robust sales and 
profits, Chrysler is in the midst of its worst 
year since 1975, when it lost $260 mil¬ 
lion. The company lost $158 5 million in 
the third quarter alone, and its full-year 
deficit could reach $250 million. On the 
plus side, Chrysler in August sold its Eu¬ 
ropean automotive assets to France’s Peu- 
geot-CitroSn in a deal that included $230 
million in cash. Riccardo has announced 
that Peugeot-Citroen coughed up the $230 
million this year, months earlier than ex¬ 
pected. Nonetheless, Chrysler’s board last 
week cut the company’s quarterly divi¬ 
dend from 25c: to lOe a share. 

In a season when the industry con¬ 
siders a 60-day inventory of unsold cars 
to be normal, Chrysler has an 81-day sup¬ 
ply; for some of its Japanese imports, in¬ 
cluding the Plymouth Sapporo and Arrow 
models, the sales backlog exceeds 150 
days. For lack of models, the company 
has been virtually shut out of the full-size 
car market, which now constitutes 29% 
of industry sales. And when the compa- j 
ny introduced its new full-size 1979 I 
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in early October, it had almost no can to 
sell bMause of production problems. 
Chrysicr’s only real winners this year are 
its front-wheel-drive Omni and Horizon. 

Beyond its immediate marketing 
problems, Chrysler faces a more general 
need to change directions. Alone of the 
Big Three, the comply has never really 
nurtured a specific vision of the kinds of 
consumers it hoped to reach. Its custom¬ 
ers tend to be older, less affluent and more 
conservative than those of Ford or Gen¬ 
eral Motors. The Omni/Horizon, De¬ 
troit’s first front-wheel-drive car. is a 
promising breakthrough, but Chrysler 
still faces a changing marketplace with 
limited financial resources. 

Many industry analysts are skeptical 
that the arrival of one of Ford’s better 
idea men can have much immediate im¬ 
pact Says Ronald Glantz, a vice presi¬ 
dent of Paine Webber MitcHbll Hutchins; 
“It takes three years under a crash pro¬ 
gram to design a new car. Whatever hap¬ 
pens in ’79. ’80 and ’81 will be due to the 
programs already in place." He adds: 
“The auto game in the ’708 and the ’80s 
will be fuel efficiency, space efficiency, 
ease of assembly—and none of those are 
lacocca’s strong points.” But others dis¬ 
agree. Says Michael Ward, vice president 
of Dean Witter Reynolds; “Chrysler’s 
only problem is volume, lacocca can help; 
he’s a super marketing guy.” 

lacocca says that he would like to see 
his new employer develop a “sports car,” 
suggesting that something like the Mus¬ 
tang, which made lacocca’s reputation as 
a marketing whiz at Ford, may be in 
Chrysler’s future. lacocca is also expected 
to ipject some new pep into the company’s 
dealer organization. The real test of lacoc¬ 
ca’s ability will be in how well he can ma¬ 
neuver within the narrow limits imposed 
by Chrysler’s tight financial circumstanc¬ 
es. The auto industry has changed dra¬ 
matically since he introduced the Ford 
Mustang in 1964: costs are much higher, 
and so are risks. Whether lacocca will suc¬ 
ceed in turning the company around re¬ 
mains to be seen. But Chrysler is betting a 
bundle he can do just that. ■ 
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pulls all the stops out 


Have you ever had 
to slam on your brakes 
in a sudden emergency? 

Like when a child ran out 
in front of you unex¬ 
pectedly? Or when an¬ 
other car veered aaoss 
your path without signal¬ 
ling? If so, you’re vividly 
aware of the importance 
of smooth, safe stopping 
to every journey you 
make. 

Datsun’s aim in this area is single-minded and uncompromising—to equip 
you with brakes you can rely on In every situation. First, we choose materials 
with a high friction coefficient and put them through advanced technological 
processes to create brakes with minimal overheating and fading characteristics. 
Then we conduct rigorous practical tests, using an extra wheel behind to give 
us full information on any variations in braking power. And we make whatever 
design changes are necessary to achieve light-pressure braking that’s smooth, 

■ quiet and effective. Over short distances and in 

any conditions. 

The result is added comfort, easier operation 
and the assurance of greatly improved safety. To 
say nothing of quite remarkable brake durability. 

Which helps put a stop to some of those 
expensive repair bills. 



Tou^ tests: the Datsun to total econonqr. 

datsunS 
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Capitalizing on a Collection 

Nelson Rockefeller’s venture in mail-order art 

I 
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n price, they range from 
$65 replicas of 18th cen¬ 
tury Chinese-made porce¬ 
lain salt dishes to a copy 
i>f Auguste Rodin's Age of 
Bronze, a statue of a nude 
male that stands 41'/, in. 
high and sells for $7,500. In scope, they 
embrace reproductions of such varied 
Items as Picasso's Houses on the Hill 
($650). a weather vane sculpture of a 19th 
century race horse ($975), an old Chinese 
temple jar ($1,000) and an 18th century 
Ja(»nese wood carving of a sleeping cat 
($125). Besides beauty and style, what 
these and 112 other art objects being of¬ 
fered in a slickly handsome new catalogue 
have in common is that all are copies of 
works in the huge private collection of 
one of the nation's newest mail-order 
salesmen; Nelson Rockefeller, 70. 

Rockefeller’s transformation from 
politician to art entrepreneur was swift. 
Only about a year ago, he decided that 
he might try marketing reproductions of 
some of the approximately 16,000 items 
in his collection, which in 1974, when he 
became Vice Piesident, was valued at 
$33.5 million. Two months ago, the Nel¬ 
son Rockefeller Collection, Inc., began 
with the mailing of its catalogue to 475,- 
000 sales prospects, including 350,000 
from the maiUng list of the Dallas-based 
Neiman-Marcus department store. 
Rockefeller, who in 1974 was worth $2W 
million, will say only that the returns so 
far have been “encoiuaging.” 

The most popular item, which Rocke¬ 
feller says has drawn 1,000 orders, is one 
of the Wst expensive: a $7$ reproduction 



eled in Japan sometime in 
the 5th to 7th centuries. Oth¬ 
er popular sellers; $750 cop¬ 
ies of a pair of andirons de¬ 
signed for Rockefeller by the 
Swiss sculptor Alberto Gia¬ 
cometti in 1939; a $1,250 
gold-plated bronze reproduc¬ 
tion of a voluptuous female 
torso from a bronze cast 
sculpture by Gaston l.achaise. 

A slow mover is the $7,500 
copy of the Rodin nude. 
Rockefeller, who has been col¬ 
lecting since the 1930s, invested 
$3.5 million in the project and 
admits he will close it down if it 
is not turning a profit. Says he: "I 
couldn't do it as a philanthropy.” 

Though in the past Rockefeller 
had often had things in his col¬ 
lection copied, especiaUy china, he 
did not decide to go into repro¬ 
ductions as a business until 1977. 

Lee Boltin, a photographer who 
had taken the pictures for a book 
on primitive art, the first of a se¬ 
ries to be published by Rocke¬ 
feller, suggested the idea. Some 
experts urged Rockefeller to start 
slowly and do some market test¬ 
ing to see what items would sell 
best. Rocky said no. "We could have 
sneaked into the market over five 
years," he says. “But I wanted to do a 
real cross section, everything from 
primitive to modem, Chi¬ 
nese, Japanese, etc.” 

To oversee the making 
of some of the reproduc¬ 
tions, which are. p^uced 


by loading art-reproduction craftsmen in 
America and Europe, he hired Christine 
Roussel, former manager of the Repro¬ 
duction Studio of New York's Metropol¬ 
itan Museum of Art, as one of his advisers. 
Rockefeller personally supervised the re¬ 
casting of the bronze objects and the band 
painting of the copies of his rare Meissen 
china. E'or the reproduction of paintings, 
he decided against the often u^ litho¬ 
graphic method in favor of the Ciba- 
chromc photographic process, which 
closely captures the color of the originals. 
There has been some grumbling in 
the art world about the high price tags 
on many of Rocky 's reproduc¬ 
tions, as well as about the pro¬ 
priety of reproducing Im¬ 
portant works of art 
for commercial purposes. 
Rockefeller counters that 
3 “good reproductions do 
not devalue originals. 
They enhance the value, 
and they make more people aware 
of art.” Moreover, he insists, he is 
filling a need; “With the pricM of 
outstanding art going up, it has 
been getting harder and harder 
for people to acquire it. Only a 
small number can buy originals.” 
He readily concedes that more 
than a few of his customers may 
be moved to buy a Rocky copy not 
because they know anything about 
the particular work but because they 
are reassured by "the prestige val¬ 
ue, the Good Housekeeping Seal of 
Approval" of the man who has the 
original. But, he adds, “I’ve always 
bought art because I love things. 
Art docs something for me 
that's important.” He be¬ 
lieves what the real thing 
docs for him, the copies can 
do for others. ■ 
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PATs vs. NOWs 

Two 5% solutions 

S ome help for the inflation-weary; the 
nation's 4,668 federally chartered 
banks can now offer interest on what is. 
in effect, money deposited for checking, 
and many have begun doing so f-or the 
first time since the Depression, consumers 
can get some return on funds that the 
banks have long been able to use for 
free. 

Alas, checking with interest has ar¬ 
rived amid considerable confusion be¬ 
cause two systems are in contention 
Under a Federal Reserve Board ruling 
effective Nov. 1, all member banks can 
offer so-called preauthorized automatic 
transfer schemes, or pats. Depositors 
keep separate savings and checking ac¬ 
counts and authorize the automatic trans- 
I fer of funds out of savings to cover with¬ 
drawals from checking. 

All deposits are held in savings, where 
the money earns a maximum interest of 
5% a year right up to the moment of with¬ 
drawal. But banks that offer the service 
can charge steep fees, sometimes as much 
as 250 for every check written, plus a 
monthly service fee that may be as high 
as $5 if the savings balance drops below 
a preset level. Thus pat accounts may 
be profitable only for depositors who write 
few checks and can maintain a balance 
ofclose to $1,000. 

Because the PAT plans are costly and 
complex to run, especially for smaller 
banks, the future may well lie with the 
simpler system of negotiable order of 
withdrawals, or nows Here a customer 
need only open a single savings account 
and when he wants to pay a bill, write a 
withdrawal order, a draft that looks like 
a check and can be used as one. 

Unlike the new pats, now accounts 
have been tried and proved by banks 
and other thrift institutions in the six 




New England states fbf several y«ars, 
with impressive results. The region’s big¬ 
gest bank. Boston's First National, at¬ 
tracted NOW depositors from all 50 
states and some 70 foreign countries. In 
fact, about 20% of the funds in the bank's 
NOW accounts come from depositors 
outside of Massachusetts. Says Kenneth 

Meet our new 
addition. 

The 

Interest/Qiecking 

Plan. 


Bank leaflet touting new plan 


Rosiano. senior vice {rresidbnt at the 
i»nk: "Nationwide now accounts are 
inevitable." 

Though banks in most states are still 
not authorized to offer NOW accounts, 
they will spread to the New York State 
market soon, as a result of an amend¬ 
ment that was unexpectedly passed in the 
hectic last days of the 95th Congress. Con¬ 
sequently, Citibank and Chase Manhat¬ 
tan have scrapped plans to offer pats in 
favor of NOWS, and Chemical Bank and 
Manufacturers Hanover, which intro¬ 
duced pats last week, plan to switch soon. 
Says Robert Lipp, head of Chemical 
Bank's metropolitan division; “NOWs are 
Jess confusing and cleaner. They are clear¬ 
ly the way to go.” 

NOWs are easier to understand, but 
they do not offer any great advantages 
over PATS. NOW accounts too are advan¬ 
tageous mainly to those who can main¬ 
tain big balances, though the break-even 
point may be somewhat lower than with 
PATS. Under Citibank’s plan, for instance, 
a depositor will earn 5% interest on the 
money ho keeps in a NOW account and if 
he maintains a total balance of at least 
$3,000, pay no service fee. But if the com¬ 
bined balance drops below that, he must 
pay a charge. 

W hatever system eventually prevails, 
interest-baring checking will spur 
another round of bank competition for 
new business and bile into bank profits. 
California’s Bank of America, which is 
offering pats at its 1,100 branches, reck¬ 
ons that the interest it will pay to pat 
depositors will total $30 million annually 
and slice about 7.5% from earnings. Sav¬ 
ings and loan association officials are 
also worried about this new round of 
competition for the savings dollar. Many 
are desperately hoping they will be al¬ 
lowed to offer checking-with-intercst 
accounts of their own or other services 
that may help curb a loss of depositors 
to commercial banks. ■ ! 


Milestones 


MAMnEO. laclyn Smith, 33. dark-maned 
heroine of TV’s adventure series Char¬ 
lie's Angels; and Dennis Cole, 38, actor; 
both for the second time; in Manhattan. 

MARRIED. John D. Ehrildman, 53. Richard 
Nixon's domestic affairs chief and Wa¬ 
tergate conspirator; and Christine Peacock 
McLaurine, 30, interior designer; both for 
the second time; in Staten Island. 
N Y. Ehrlichman, divorced only last 
month, met his new wife eight months 
ago in a Manhattan furniture store, where 
she worked as a salesperson. The couple 
plan to live in Santa Fe, N. Mex. 

MED. JuUus SMskfai, 66. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics commissioner whose monthly 
barometric reading of unemployment and 
prices measured the economic weather; 


of a kidney ailment; in Washington, D.C. 
A career civil servant, Shiskin worked in 
the Census Bureau and the Office of Man¬ 
agement and Budget before being ap¬ 
pointed to his last post by President Nixon 
in 1973. Respected and apolitical, the BI5 
chief was reappointed by President Car¬ 
ter last year. Finding the consumer price 
index too narrowly based, Shiskin worked 
out new formulas to better gauge the costs 
of U S. goods and services. 

DKD. John AHIson, 73. U.S. Ambassador to 
Japan from 1953 to 1957; in Honolulu. A 
consul in Osaka when the Japanese at¬ 
tacked Pearl Harbor in 1941, Allison was 
interned for six months before his repa¬ 
triation. As deputy to Chief Negotiator 
John Foster Dulles, Allison helped draff 
the Japanese peace treaty in 1952 and in 


1954 signed a mutual defense pact under 
which the U.S. bolstered the Japanese 
economy with $100 million. 

DIED. Eben Roy Alexander, 79, Time’s man¬ 
aging editor for a record length of time, 
eleven years (1949-60); of pneumonia; in 
Roslyn, N.Y. A graduate of St. Louis Uni¬ 
versity who served in the Marine Corps 
during World War I, Alexander work^ 
for the St. Louis Star for four years and 
for the St, Louis Post-Dispatch for 14, 
eventually becoming assistant city editor. 
He came to New York City and Time as 
a writer in 1939. Equally at home in sub¬ 
jects as diverse as politics, religion, music, 
foreign affairs and the classics, Alexander 
became assistant managing editor in 1946 
and managing editor three years later {ste 
A Letter from the Editors), 








Press 


Chees ecake s and A le in Bri tain 

Neyv competition in Fleet Street’s nudespaper war 


P erhaps the last thing that British 
newspaper readers needed was still 
another steamy tabloid featuring scandal, 
sports, crime and bare-breasted pinups. 
The format, rooted in the 19th century 
penny press and perfected in the frothy 
wake of the swinging '60s, now dominates 
British newsstands. The leading expo¬ 
nents of the "tits and bums” genre, as it is 
known on Fleet Street, are Publisher Ru¬ 
pert Murdoch's Sun (ctrc. 4 million) and 
the Daily Mirror (circ. 3.9 million) Each 
IS fondl^ by twice as many customers a 
day as all four of Britain’s major quality 
dailies combined. Total circulation for the 
Times. Daily Telegraph, Financial Times 
and Guardian is 2.1 million 

Yet last week Britain got another T 
and B. tabloid, a near clone of the Sun 
and Mirror. Express Newspapers Ltd. 
publishers of the once middlebrow and in¬ 
creasingly titillating Daily Express (circ 
2 5 million), launched the 32-page Daily 
(initial circ, I 25 million) Selling for 
6p (roughly I2c), slightly less than the Sun 
and the Mirror, the Star is being printed 
on underused Express presses in Man¬ 
chester and distributed only in the North 
and the Midlands for the moment. Pen- 
ctiation of the rest of England is planned 
for the spring Says Star Editor in Chief 
I3erek Jameson- "We ve got to punch a 
hole in the Sun and Mirror market'' 

The first issue of the .Star punched 
pretty hard, meaning that it was difficult 
10 distinguish it from its rivals The mam 
selling point is a daily "Starbird.” a full- 
page bare-breasted ci-umpel on page 7 
(the Sun usually carries its cuties on page 
3. the Mirror on page 5 or 7). The Star 's 
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the accustomed page 3. displayed not one 
but twotople-ss twinkles. 

The Mirror was the very model of re¬ 
straint, running only its usual page 7 
pinup Chairman Percy Roberts had been 
quoted as piomising. "The Daily Mirror 
will not go down into the gutter to join 
the war between the Star and the Sun. ” 
Some Britons thought the Mirror had 
been somewhere in that vicinity all along, 
however, and the Star’s London editor. 
Peter McKay, snorted. 'Humbug!" 

Justly irate feminists in Manchester 
picketed the .Vrwriv launch-night reception 
breakfast and altered some of the paper’s 
promotional posters to read A STAR IS 
HORN Their protest did not prevent a sell¬ 
out Earlier, the Star had hurdled anoth¬ 
er obstacle a demand by the Communist 
Morning Star for a court order barring 
the new paper from sowing confusion 
among the lalx^ring classes by appropri¬ 
ating its stellar name The judge lost no 
time denying the motion Said he, quite 
accurately. "Only a moron in a huriy 
would be misled." ■ 
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First Issue of the latest tabloid 

Only a moron in a hurry would be misled 

top stories MOOll.’S MYSIFRY PIL'NUI. 
(she fell all of 12 ft from the window of 
her lover’s flat and broke her ankles). I 
WAS IIIOINO DRINK IN IHt GROt lRILS 
(a soccer player's drinking problcml. 
BFAUPY AND FIIE PRIF..SI (a Vicar who 
paints undraped females, one of whom is 
shown modeling for him) 

The rival Sun hastened to keep, um, 
abreast The day before the AVurappeared. 
the .Sun spread its usual page 3 lovely 
across a centerfold and promised more to 
come. Next day the Sun put an unclad 
cu|X'ake on page I (MY i.O-vt lOR SFX- 
CKANGE .SAII OR. BY NUDF ROSIFI and. On 
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Mute Pdsle and a sex-dtange sailor. 


I Ready to Ro^ll 

j New York 's dailies due back 

A round the Hot Stove League, there arc 
those who maintain that the Yankees 
would not be baseball’s champions if New 
York City's newspapers had been pub¬ 
lishing since last August. The town's hy¬ 
perthyroid sportswhters. so the theory 
goes, would have stirred up another feud 
between Thurman Munson and Reggie 
Jackson, or some other duo of dueling 
Yanks, lhat might have cost the team its 
title The Giants, Jets, Knicks, Nets, Is¬ 
landers and Rangers will not get the 
chance (o test that hypothesis. If all goes 
as expected, the city's strike-silenced dai¬ 
lies will all be back in print this week for 
the first time in three months. 

The Pressmen's Union, which walked 
oft'tlie job Aug 9 after the publishers post¬ 
ed new work rules, agreed to accept a six- 
year contract that will give members an 
18',T raise ovei the first three years 
(amounting to $68 (xr worker per week), 
guarantee jobs for all 1,508 regular mem¬ 
bers and leducc manning levels through 
attrition. Ten other unions idled by the 
strike were cxpecied to return to work as 
well, indeed, a major breakthrough in the 
talks came last week when heads of the 
other unions gathered to hear a report on 
the status of negotiations from Labor 
Lawyer Theodore Kheel, who used his 
role as a consultant to the unions to be¬ 
come unofficial mediator in the lengthy 
dispute At that meeting, the union lead¬ 
ers announced they were prepared to go 
back to work w'lthout the pressmen if their 
leader. William J. Kennedy, did not be¬ 
come more agreeable at the bargaining 
table. As Kheel told Time, “The other 
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unions acted as an informal arbitrator.” 

The pressmen accepted lower man¬ 
ning levels (eleven men per press instead 
of twelve) and agreed to submit the issue 
of reduced support crews to arbitration 
Those cuts arc e.\(>cctcd to save the News 
and Times each about $4 million a year, 
the /’(wraboui S2 million The Post had re¬ 
sumed publication last month after Pub¬ 
lisher Rupert Murdiich agreed to accept 
any term^ .wentually worked out between 
the unions and the other rival papers, a 
copycat clause that earned Murdoch the 
nickname ‘Mr Me loo" among negoti¬ 
ators ■ Both .sides came out smelling like 
a rose,” according to Khecl Yet the strike 
cost the pufiers as much as $150 million 
in advertising and circulation revenues * 

W hat IS more, the nowspajiers and 
their home town may never be the 
same. Most liKal businesses weathered the 
strike nicely by shifting their advertising 
dollars into weekly newspapers, siiot tele¬ 
vision and radio, maga/.incs and bill¬ 
boards; some of those dollars may never 
return to the dailies Thousands of New 
Yorkers began reading the Rev, Sun 
Myung Moon's slickly professional News 
World or the (jannett Co.’s stnke-K>rn 
suburban daily ToiUiyAnd may stay with 
them Others may do without newspapers 
altogether, as happened after the 114-day 
strike of 1962-63. when some 400,000 
New Yorkers lost the newspaper habit 
This time the News is particularly vul¬ 
nerable. Publisher W.H. C Tex") James 
doubts that the strike has cost the paiier 
5% of Its circulation (1.9 niillion) and 
hopes any prcxJigals will eventually re¬ 
turn But the News was losing circulation 
before the strike, and it now faces com¬ 
petition from Murdoch’s newly an¬ 
nounced 10c Diidy Sun. which is expect¬ 
ed to apirear within two weeks Though 
not nearly as racy as Murdoch’s London 
Sun, the new morning tabloid will be 
aimed squarely at News readers 

The returning papers plan some mod¬ 
est changes. The Sunday News will carry 
an expanded sports section, a new TV 
magazine and a women's supplement 
called You, as well as a slicked-up 
Wednesday Rxxl section. Good Living. 
The Times w\\\ introduce a Tuesday insert 
on science, education and medicine news 
A number of idled journalists have 
drifted elsewhere News Albany Bureau 
Chief Michael Patterson has become Gov¬ 
ernor Jlugh Carey's campaign press sec¬ 
retary, for instance, while Times Corre¬ 
spondent James Wooten has gone to 
Esqmre And some reporters who ran the 
four interim stiike papers say they will 
miss the freedom of being their own boss 
“It was a case where the lunatics had been 
allowed to take over the asylum," sighs 
News Political Writer Trank Lombardi, 
who helped produce the Cuy News, which 
folded last week. "Now it's time to be lu¬ 
natics again" ■ 

’The Tunes meanwhile selllcd a sex discimiinalion 
sun hy agreeing last month to pay female employ¬ 
ees nearly $350,000 and promising u> hire and pro¬ 
mote substantial numbers of women, 


Medicine 



Edwards and Steptoe meat the press the day after Louise Brown’s birth 

A Bum Rap for Dr. Steptoe 


Chicago group withdraws his award for test-tube baby 

G ynecologist Patrick Steptoe and Phys- I ical ethics by selling his storj 
iologist Robert Ldwards have basked lioiiul Enquirer, supposedly fi 


Ui iologist Robert Ldwards have basked 
in acclaim and glory since the July birth 
of Louise Brown, the world's first test-tube 
baby But last week a shadow was cast 
over the Britons' triumph Chicago's Bar¬ 
ren F oundation, set up to promote fertil¬ 
ity research, abruptly canceled plans to 
honor Steptoe on Nov. 15 with its annual 
award Reason Steptoe and lEdwards 
have not yet published a detailed report 
of their work m a medical journal The de¬ 
cision caused confusion among doctors 
and the public, and prompted at least one 
newspaper, the New York Posi. to head¬ 
line HR.st risr-TLiBC baby a hoax? 

Though the foundation's directors 
were quick to deny that the withdrawal 
of the award meant any such thing, their 
words did little to allay the doubts Ex¬ 
plained Llr Jay Gold, of the University 
of Illinois medical school and chairman 
of the foundation's medical advisory 
board "The advisory committee felt it 
would be premature to present an award 
before publication of the information to 
substantiate claims made in the lay press " 

Dr Richard Blandau. a respected fer¬ 
tility researcher at the University of 
Washington and the board's vice chair¬ 
man. was more accusatory. "There is 
great concern that Dr Steptoe has failed 
to publish and explain fully what he did. 
To many of us with great experience in 
the field, it still has not been proved that 
there was a test-tube baby. Eor all we 
know so far, the baby could have been 
conceived by natural means." According 
to an interview with Chicago Sun-Times 
Columnist Irv Kupcinet, Blandau further 
charged that Steptoe had “violaied med¬ 


ical ethics by selling his story to the Na- ! 
lionul Enquirer, supposedly for $650,000, ; 
in.stead of publishing his story in a sci- | 
entific journal. ■ He also blasted Steptoe i 
for giving "false hope to millions of worn- i 
en because he has not revealed how many ; 
failures he had bcfoie this one birth." j 
Blandau later claimed that he had | 
been misquoted in the press, but it seemed I 
evident that he had given Steptoe and Ed- ' 
wards a bum rap Though ail scientists ; 
agree that Steptoe must dex-'ument his I 
claim, most do not regard his delay as a i 
“failure lo publish " Indeed, a scientific 
paper is usually not in piint until from ' 
six months to a year after research is 1 




LowlwJm Brown; boni July as, t BTB 
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IcompleteU. Says Dr, Albi^t Decker of the 
New York Fertili^ Research Founda¬ 
tion, which is going ahead with its plans 
to present Steptoe with an award on 
Dec. I: “You can’t expwt him to publish 
the minute it’s over with." 
j Steptoe's detractors are apparently 
overlooking the hict that he has published 
; detailed descriptions of his work in the 
I past, and that both Steptoe and Edwards 
I have publicly denied receiving money 
i from any newspaper for exclusive stories 
I abouttheirwork. Indeed, some of the crit- 
I ics may have been taken aback when, 
j stK)n after Steptoe’s award was with- 
1 drawn, British newspapers reported, and 
I Fdwards confirmed, that Scotswoman 
Grace Montgomery, 32, is due to give 
birth to a test-tube baby in mid-Febru- 
i ary. Its laboratory godfathers; Steptoe and 
Edwards. 

At week’s end. when word of the con- 
! troversy reached Steptoe. who was trav¬ 
eling in Australia, he was “offended and 
1 surprised.” Edwards was more combative. 

I Said he: “We will lay our results before 
i the medical and scientific communities 
' for critical and open scrutiny as soon as 
; It is possible, having regard to the require- 
I ments of scientific research in medical af¬ 
fairs. Any suggestions to the contrary, and 
' any questioning of our good faith and 
. competence are deeply resented and, 1 am 
\ advised, actionable ” ■ 

Flap a bout Pap 

Is an annual exam needed? 

T he test is familiar to almost every 
woman who has visited a gynecolo- 
] gist. To take a Pap smear, the doctor in- 
; serts a metal device that enables him or 
' her to see into the vaginal tract Then he 
i inserts a swab or spatula, scrapes some 
; cells from the cervix and smears them on 
' a glass slide, which is then sent to a lab¬ 
oratory for microscopic examination A 
few days later, the doctor receives a re- 
; port indicating whether the cells arc nor- 
; mal, atypical or malignant. The patient 
i gets a bill for about S6. 

! American women have been urged 
' since the early 1950s to have an annual 
; Pap (named for its inventor. Dr. George 
i Papanicolaou) smear as a screening test 
I for cervical cancer. That recommenda- 
! lion has now been challenged Public 
; Health Researcher Anne-Marie FolU of 
; New York University and Epidemiologist 
Jennifer Kelsey of Yale University charge 
that the test became entrenched as a year¬ 
ly health measure before its merits could 
; be established. At best, they say. institu¬ 
tion of the annual Pap test has bran “a du¬ 
bious policy success.” 

Although cancer specialists point out 
I that the incidence of invasive cervical 
I cancer has fallen by more than 50% since 
yearly screening became widespread, they 
have no hard evidence to link the drop to 
the tei^ The (l«cpease ihight be explained 


by other factors like the increasing num¬ 
ber of hysterectomies, in which the cer¬ 
vix is usually removed. The true efficacy 
of the test is also clouded by the fact that 
though half the adult women in the U S. 
have Pap smears annually, relatively few 
of the tests are on women who run the 
highest risk of developing cervical can¬ 
cer. The disease is most prevalent among 
women in low-income groups, as well as 
those who begin having sex at an early 
age and have multiple sex partners. 

Then too, say the critics, the test is 
not highly accurate. Primarily because the 
physician may take an inadequate smear, 
some 20% to 30% of tested women who 
may have an atypical or cancerous con¬ 
dition erroneously receive a normal re¬ 
port One study shows that because the 
condition of the cells is sometimes mis¬ 
interpreted by the laboratory, another 7% 
of tested women who are in good health 
are told they have suspicious smears, af¬ 
ter which a biopsy is often recommended 
To Foltz and Kelsey, such statistics at the 
very least indicate that the Pap test is be¬ 
ing overused at considerable expense to 
the public, the cost of mass annual screen¬ 
ing, including office visit charges for 
women seeing their gynecologists solely 
for the annual test, runs in the millions. 

B eyond U S. borders, others have come 
to similar conclusions A medical task 
force m Canada studied the effects of the 
annual Pap smear and two years ago re- 
jxirted that the results did not warrant the 
costs Their recommendation- at age 18 
any woman who has had sex should have 
her first Pap lest If it is negative, she 
should wait a year and have a second test 
If that t(Xi is negative, then she should be 
screened only once every three years until 
age 35. then once every five years to age 
60 If the test is still negative, there is no 
need for further exams. 

Though U S. doctors took scant notice 
of the Canadian report, America's policy¬ 
making health institutions have tacitly 
begun to concede that it may make sense. 
The American Cancer Society, which 
launched an all-out drive in the 1950s to 
get the Pap test itself accepted by a reluc¬ 
tant medical establishment and urged that 
It be performed annually, two years ago 
subtly changed its recommendation, it 
now advises “periodic” or “regular ” 
testing 

The National Cancer Institute is also 
hedging. Says Dr Margaret Sloan, of 
Net's division of cancer control. “We 
recommend annual Pap smears starting 
at age 20 or the beginning of sexual ac¬ 
tivity. That is the optimum schedule 
But, if funds are limited, once you have 
done two or three negative Pap smears 
within a year of one another, you can 
relax and have them at a three- to five- 
year interval." More specific guidelines 
may be in the works- NCI will hold a meet¬ 
ing this week to discuss cervical cancer ; 
screening. Says Foltz; “The lime for a | 
policychange is long overdue. ” ■ 


MatketWeek 


On a volume of 219,672,000 shares, 
the New York Stock Exchange Compos¬ 
ite closed at 53,49, up .97 for the week end¬ 
ing November 3, 1978 The Dow Jones 
30 slock industrial average was 823 11. 
up 17.06. SUindard & Poor's 500 stock in¬ 
dex was 96.18, up 1.59. Among signifi¬ 
cant N.Y.S.E. stocks: 


Stock 

High 

Low 

Close Change 

Al!i*d Chem 

32% 

30% 

32% 

■*-'% 

Alum Co Am 

47% 

43% 

45 

- ^ 

Amer Alrlinei 

137/, 

11% 

12% 

h % 

Am Brands 

SI 

45% 

48% 

f3% 

Am Con 

37V. 

35% 

34% 

•h % 

Ann Motors 

5% 

5 

5% 

- % 

AUT 

62% 

60 

41 

None 

Avon Prod 

54% 

50% 

55% 

+ 2% 

BethSteol 

2iy4 

19% 

20% 

+ % 

Booing 

44% 

54% 

62% 

-h 6 

Burroughs 

74% 

68% 

73 

+ 2% 

Catorfroc 

59% 

52% 

58% 

-hS 

Champ Inti 

21% 

19% 

20% 

-1 

Chrysler 

11% 

9% 

11% 

-n 

Clark Equip 

35% 

34% 

35 

- % 

Control Data 

34% 

30% 

32% 

+1% 

DuPont 

128'% 

119 

127% 

t-4% 

Eastern Air 

10% 

8% 

9% 

•h % 

Eost Kodak 

41% 

55% 

40% 

+ 3% 

Esmark 

25% 

24% 

25% 

+ ff 

Exxon 

527/, 

47% 

52% 

+ 3% 

Ford Motor 

42 

39% 

40% 

- % 

GenDynam 

71 

63 

70% 

+ 6 

Gen Elec 

51 

46 

48 

+ % 

Gen Foods 

323/. 

31 

32% 

+ 7; 

Gen Motors 

42% 

58% 

40% 

- % 

Gen Tel & El 

29 

28 

28% 

-- % 

Go Pac 

277/, 

24% 

26% 

- % 

Goodyear 

14% 

15% 

15% 

- % 

Greyhound 

12% 

11% 

11% 

- % 

GulfOil 

23% 

22% 

237/, 

+ % 

inco Ltd 

17% 

16% 

16% 

None 

IBM 

274% 

243% 

268% 

+ 2 

Int Horv 

35% 

31% 

35% 

-hiy, 

Int Paper 

42 

40 

41% 

+• % 

IntTel&Tel 

28% 

24% 

27% 

+ % 

johns Mon 

27% 

25% 

26% 

- % 

KMort 

25% 

24 

24% 

Non* 

LTVCorp 

7% 

5% 

7 

+ % 

Litton tnd 

23% 

20% 

23 

+ % 

Lockheed 

22% 

16% 

21% 

+ 4% 

McDDoug 

29% 

26% 

29% 

+ 1% 

Merck Co 

41% 

53% 

59% 

+ 4% 

3M 

60 

55% 

59% 

+ 2% 

Mobil Oil 

48% 

64% 

68% 

+ 3% 

NCR 

61% 

57 

60 

+ ft 

Owens III 

20% 

18 

19% 

+ % 

PocGos&EI 

22% 

21% 

22 

- % 

Pan Am 

7% 

6% 

7% 

•h % 

PenneyJC 

34 

31% 

33% 

-t- '/; 

Philip Morris 

70% 

45% 

68% 

■12% 

Poloroid 

493/, 

43% 

48% 

-1-4 

Proc Gam 

86 

82% 

85% 

+ 2% 

RCA 

27% 

23% 

26% 

-h % 

Reynolds ind 

58% 

54% 

57% 

-1-1 

Rockwell Intt 

33 

30% 

32 

- % 

Seors Roe 

21% 

20 

20% 

- 7/, 

SheilOil 

33% 

30% 

31% 

-1% 

StdOilCol 

44% 

42% 

46% 

+ 3% 

Tenneco 

31% 

29 

31 

h 7/, 

Texaco Inc 

23% 

22% 

23% 

+ 1% 

Textron 

28% 

26% 

26% 

-1% 

Time Inc 

43% 

41% 

42% 

- % 

TWA 

19% 

14% 

18% 

+ 1% 

UAL Inc 

33% 

29% 

33% 

+ 1% 

Union Cor 

347/, 

35 

36% 

f % 

US Steel 

243/, 

23 

23% 

+ % 

Utd Technol 

40% 

36% 

38% 

f 1% 

Westinghouse 

18 

16% 

17 

- % 

Woolworth 

19% 

17% 

18% 

4 % 

Xerox 

54 

50% 

52% 

-n% 






TO MAKE 


It begins with ideas, insights or 
happenings somewhere in the world 

that set the best business 
journalists into motion. 
. _ __ Then, after 

# / '■'•orally 'hou- 

y r mr- sands of long 




last source was exhausted. 
After putting 
in 6CX) staff 
hours, the story 
was ready for print. 

To go with the 


words, our 

working hours, photographers 


thousands of 
traveling miles, 
■ and hundreds 
of interviews, 
it all comes 
together in a 
magazine that 



TAKING 1416 SHOTS 
FOR JUST ONE STORY 


51500 STAFF HOURS 
DIGGING FOR THE FACTS 


executives every¬ 
where have made 
an essential part of their business routine. 

The biweekly Fortune. ,, 

To give you a sampling, con- ■ 

sider the effort it took just to get 
out our September 25th issue 
There was the big cover 
story on Boeing—a look into 
the aircraft giant’s bold 
move to capture the 
"economy” plane market. 

To put it together, Louis 
Kraar and his team of 

reporters and researchers < SIFTING AND SORTING 
dug for the facts until every TO GET 43l'KX> WORDS 






REFUSE'; 


rf,re¬ 


took 1,116 
first-class C 
shots. Of 
which only 5 
had the class to 
make Fortune. Getting the Boeing cover 
shot meant repainting the University of 
Washington’s Air Lab wind tunnel, 
removing the roof, and rescheduling a 
full-fledged experiment. 

"The Clash of Styles 
in Investment Banking” 
was one of the shorter 
articles in the issue. 

Yet, the total staff 
time equaled over 17 
solid working days. 
The result was an 
incisive report on the 
difference between a 
closely managed cor¬ 
porate team and a casu¬ 
ally structured group 



vl 


more advertising infomunon, contact Hirowo Itow, japan Atlvertising Director, Fortune, Time Inc.,Time &. Life Building. 3-6 Ohtemaclit, 2*chomc, 
Owytida-ku,Tokyo 100, Jaiwn-Tel, (OJ) 270-6611 Telex. 22276. Or, contact Martin Clinch, Martin Clinch and Associates Ltd., 15)^ Jam Fair Commercial Building. 
S5-55 Lockhart Road, Wanchai, Floitg Kcwig-Tol. 5-273525 Telex' 7604FMCAL 


^•ClTliiic tec. 1978. Ail nghta reaerved- 




FORIUNE 


372 INTERVIEWS 
TO GET THE OVERVIEW 


of freewheelir^ superstars.^^3r:^^^ 

We wanted to tell ^ 

our readers when they 
could expect Japan to 
blitz the world com- \ | ! M 

purer market. Modus vl*' j 

operandi? Interview 7| ' M jl 

key executives in Bos- if * | 

ton, Washington, D.C, ■ 

California, and Japan. 

Dig. Research and write 372 INTERV 
for two long months. lOCETTOia 

Outcome? "Japan’s Big Push in Comput¬ 

ers,” a two-part article with information 
executives found only in Fortune. 

Now, if that seems like a lot of 
work, remember that there were six 
other articles in the issue, plus seven 
regular features. And none of those 
researched and wrote themselves. 

In all, the September 25th issue 
contained over 43,700 words, carried 
the information of 372 interviews (30 
of them with ce.o.’s), and took close 
to 5,5CX) staff hours to produce. 

All that just to make one 
issue of the biweekly Fortune. 

But that’s what it takes to turn 
today’s flood of business 
information into balanced, 
luthoritative journalism. 




^ And make a magazine that readers 
and advertisers consider today’s 
most essential business 


^equipment. 

Ml I IJ ; Oh, one more thing about 
Boeing piece. Kraar sensed 
I k that some last-minute news might 
* |-v| * * be coming from Seattle after the 

f • issue had closed. It did. But the 

story was reopened so that noth- 
RVIEW5 ing was left out. 

OVERVIEW Which goes to show that 

at- sometimes Fortunes are made overnight. 


Hi 


ESSENI1AL BUSINESS EQUinMEKT 



i* c C m//A u V 


,• Oreakih,x>unh 

n /Vw«,f,v,e Medicine 

'^n 5, C'tmtputer Offervii 







Counterclockwise: View of Celtic dig, bronze figurine, snake-shaped brooches, gold dagger, bronze lion from goblet 


Science 


Dis covering a Ceit ic Tut 

Ancient chieftain s tomb is dug up in Germany 


T hey were often tall and fair-haired, 
with great drooping mustaches 
through which they guzzled goblets of 
wine. Known as much for their ballads 
as for their bellicosity, they held sway over 
Central Europe for 700 years, from about 
800 B.C. until the 1st century BC. Who 
were these roistering, rambunctious war¬ 
rior-poets, these so-called Celts? Contem¬ 
porary Greek and Roman writers dis¬ 
dained them as crude barbarians, and the 
early Celts did little to correct the slan¬ 
der. Preferring to pass on their exploits 
in heroic song and verse, they left no writ¬ 
ten history or literature and, alas, many 
questions about their culture. But more 
and more Celtic remains are being un¬ 
covered across Europe, the latest one a re¬ 
markable burial site discovered this sum¬ 
mer near the West German city of 
Stuttgart. From these finds the extraor¬ 
dinary breadth and depth of Celtic civi¬ 
lization IS slowly emerging. 

A loose-knit, often warring group of 
tribes speaking different dialects ofa com¬ 
mon language, the Celts occupied a ter¬ 
ritory that spread from Ireland to the 
edges of the Black Sea. Although they 
were avid hunters, they set a standard of 
orderly farming and cattle raising that has 
left Its impact on European agriculture 
to this day They were also expert 
ironsmiths who fabricated plowshares, 
scythes and even a primitive reaper two 


millenniums before Cyrus McCormick. 
They cut roads through the forests, some¬ 
times paved them with timber and stone 
and rumbled over them in carriages that 
had wheels rimmed with iron. Above aJI, 
the Celts were superb storytellers who l}e- 
queathcd a literary legacy ranging frdm 
the Arthurian legend to Tristram and 
Isolde. 

In addition to the classical writings, 
much of what is known about the ancient 
Celts comes from the medieval Irish 
monks who lovingly transcribed the oral 
tradition of their ancestors. Firsthand ev¬ 
idence of Celtic accomplishments is more 
elusive. It is derived largely from ancient 
grave sites, many of which were ravaged 
by plunderers. Thus, a year ago, when 
farmers in the village of Hochdorf, 16 km 
(10 miles) northwest of Stuttgart, began 
plowing up curious stones that had clear¬ 
ly been assembled at the site in ancient 
times, archaeologists quickly converged 
on the scene. What they uncovered was 
the collapsed remnant of a burial mound 
60 meters (197 ft.) wide, protected by mas¬ 
sive bulwarks that hid the ornately ap¬ 
pointed and undisturbed tomb of a Ceitic 
chieftain who died around 550 B.C. 

Inside the underground room, the dig¬ 
gers found a wheeled bronze couch 
adorned with geometric patterns and sup¬ 
ported by eight figurines, each 30 cm (12 
in.) high, in positions of adoration. On 


the couch lay the skeleton of a powerful j 
man, nearly 2 meters (about 6 ft.) tall and i 
between 30 and 40 years of age. obvious- j 
ly a chief Encircling his neck was a gold- I 
covered wooden band that was probably j 
a symbol of royalty At his feet was a I 
heavy bronze kettle more than a meter j 
in diameter, decorated with three lions, j 
Imported .ft'om Greece, the kettle had i 
apparently been filled with wine foi j 
this Celtic Tut's burial. In it was a gold j 
goblet. 

More treasures lay near by gold shoe 
fittings, snake-shaped brooches, a cere¬ 
monial gold dagger, a quiver and arrow¬ 
heads of iron and bronze, ajpd an iron 
drinking horn that the excavation lead¬ 
er. Jdrg Biel of the Baden-Wlirttemberg j 
state antiquities .service, believes may be 
the oldest found so far in this part of Eu¬ 
rope. The chamber also contained a 
wooden four-wheeled chariot equipped I 
with a leather bridle, bronze chains and | 
a wood-and-bronze yoke. Though crushed | 
in a cave-in, this Cadillac of Celtic ve- . 
hides was obviously intended to demon- ; 
strate the dead chiefs stotus and to af- ; 
ford him a comfortable ride to the beyond. | 

W hile more digging is planned, the | 
tomb's significance already seems 1 
indisputable. It sheds new light on the ex- I 
tent of trade and other contacts that eariy ' 
Celtic tribes in Germany had with the I 
Mediterranean world and indicates that 
they were even more sophisticated than ' 
historians had suSpected. St^s Gerhard 
Jacobi of West Berlin's German Archae¬ 
ological Institute; “Now we can measure 
the richness of this culture." , .tt. 










j DupmlAnlliropoloBlstSniWi Woodward (standliig, at far right) bi telltale pabithig 


I Piltdown Culprit 


Has the hoaxer been found? 

I i 

i t was one of sciend^'s most audacious 
hoaxes. For four d^ades after the an- 
I nouncement in 1912 of its discovery near 
the English hamlet of Piltdown, the cu- 
nous fossil with the humanlike cranium 
i and the apelike jaw was believed by many 
anthropologists to be the long-sought 
missing link” between man and! ape. But 
, in 1953, after application of new analytic 
techniques to the famous skull, the ruse 
was finally revealed the Piltdown man, 

' as the fossil was dubbed, was a fraud. It 
Lonsisted of nothing more than frlgments 
of modern human skulls ming^ with 
portions of a contemporary ape jaw with 
teeth doctored to give them the appear¬ 
ance of antiquity As the years passed, sci¬ 
entists abandoned hopes of ever identi¬ 
fying the prankster. 

But last week, in a posthumous state¬ 
ment published in the journal Nature, the 
late British Geologist James Archibald 
Douglas offered his solution to the Pilt¬ 
down hoax. The culprit, said Douglas in 
' a tape recording made only a few months 
before his death last February at age 93, 
was his pred^ssor as professor of geol¬ 
ogy and paJeOTtology at Oxford Univer¬ 
sity, William Johnson Sollas. The motive. 
Soilas wanted to destroy the reputation 
of a hated rival by tricking him into pub¬ 
licly accepting as authentic what would 
Inter be unmasked as an elaborate joke. 

As Douglas explained. Soilas was a 
pillar of British science in the early 1900s, 
hut his position was being increasingly 
challenged by a rising young star in an¬ 
thropology. Arthur Smith Woodward. In¬ 
deed, at one scientific meeting of the Geo¬ 
logical Society, Smith Woodward actually 
; derided a presentation made by the older 
. man. Recallad Oouglasi who was present 


at that almost forgotten confrontation: 
”Sollas said nothing at all, but I could see 
he was absolutely livid.” 

Soilas apparently decided to strike 
back by playing on Smith Woodward’s 
erwJulity; he showed a tendency to ac¬ 
cept purported new scientific findings as 
fact tefore they were rigorously proved. 
The ploy work^. Shortly after the plant¬ 
ed Piltdown remains were found. Smith 
Wotxlward enthusiastically staked his 
reputation on the authenticity of the find 
In fact, in a painting that still hangs in 
the Geological Society's London head¬ 
quarters, Smith Woodward is one of sev¬ 
eral eminent scientists shown intensively 
examining the supposedly precious skull. 
What is more, he is pictured right next to 
its “discoverer.” an amateur fossil hunter 
named Charles Dawson. 

H ow was Douglas so sure that his not¬ 
ed mentor masterminded the fraud? 
For one thing, said Douglas, who worked 
in Soilas' laboratory, the telltale 1953 
analysis of the skull showed it had been 
aged with the chemical potassium bi¬ 
chromate. When he first read that report, 
Douglas recalled, his mind immediately 
flashed back to a day in Oxford before 
World War I. "I can remember as if it 
was yesterday: a small packet arriving lat 
»Soilas’ labi, which Bayzand, the assistant, 
and 1 unpacked and found to contain po¬ 
tassium bichromate. We both said, ’What 
on earth’s the professor ordered this 
for?’ ” There was still another piece of 
incriminating circumsuntial evidence. 
Around the same time. Soilas had taken 
the unusual step of borrowing ape teeth 
from the Oxford anatomy department’s 
collection. The final clue that convinced 
Douglas of his predecessor’s culpability 
was the fact that every leading anthro- i 
pologist in Britain—except Sollas—ap¬ 
pears in the Geological Sixiety painting 
As well as the hoax worked, Douglas 


pointed outi it uttimately backfired on SoK 
ias. The Piltdown man was accepted not 
only by Smith Woodward but by almost 
the entira scientific establishment. Hence 
discretion required Sollas to remain mum. 
As the authors of the Nature article con¬ 
cluded, “When he saw all the other em¬ 
inent names that joined in authenticating 
the find,” it would have been “unseemly 
for a man in his position to admit such a 
trick ” ■ 

Cosmic Champs 

A space mark for the Soviets 

T he scenes were ail too familiar to 
Americans: the crew drifting down 
under a huge striped parachute, mission 
controllers jubilantly congratulating one 
another. But it was a Soviet, not a U,S., 
space triumph that was being celebrated 
last week—the homecoming of Cosmo¬ 
nauts “Volixlya” and ’’Sasha.” Smashing 
all space endurance records, the Soviet 
Union’s latest heroes, Vladimir Kovale- 
nok, 36, and Alexander Ivanchenkov, 3S, 
had returned safely to earth after nearly 
140 days in space. 

Soviet TV did not show any live pic¬ 
tures of the touchdown on a plain in Ka¬ 
zakhstan or the wobbly emergence of the 
men fiom their capsule after A'/i months 
of weightlessness. But a preliminary 
checkup showed that the cosmonauts had 
withstood their ordeal well, keeping in 
shape with rigorous exercises and the use 
of vacuum suits that forced their blood to 
circulate as if they were standing upright 
on earth. Encouraged by the results. 
Flight Director Alexei Yeliseyev contend¬ 
ed that the Soviets could now send out 
manned space expeditions of practically 
unlimited duration. 

Besides eclipsing the mark of 96 days 
set earlier this year by two other cosmo¬ 
nauts aboard the same Salyut 6 space sta¬ 
tion (the U.S. record is 84 days in orbit, 
set by a Skylab crew in 1974), Kovale- 
nok. a Soviet air force colonel, and Ivan¬ 
chenkov. his flight engineer, chalked up 
other feats. They played host to two vis¬ 
iting ships, one carrying an East German, 
the other a Polish cosmonaut. Resupplied 
three times by remote-controlled ferry 
craft, they conducted extensive observa¬ 
tions of both the heavens and earth, and 
performed such experiments as growing 
crystals for electronic components and 
testing the effects of zero gravity on bac¬ 
teria. and tried out a new. flexible space 
suit All in all. said former Apollo-Soyuz 
Astronaut Tom Stafford, it was “a sig¬ 
nificant achievement ” 

NASA officials admitted that it will 
probably be years before the U.S. can 
equal the new mark. What made the tri¬ 
umph more galling is the fact that it was 
achieved with equipment far less ad¬ 
vanced than the U.S. space shuttle, which 
is not scheduled to make its first orbital 
flight until late next year. ■ 
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"I look about and caimot help grlnnkig at the wonder of It: all of us up here hurtling through the sky together ** 


Catch a Falling Snowflake 

For parachutists, fun is forming patterns in the sky 


A dozing World War II fighter train¬ 
ing ha.w at Zephyrhilh. Fla., came alive 
la. 1 t week with a roar of an plane engtnes 
and a rainbow of ihimnienng parachutei 
Some 600 sky divet » convened on the field 
for eight days of.ierioii.i conte.iti in the air 
and not-so-sertons games on the ground 
Among the jumpers was TiMr. Correspon¬ 
dent Don Stder. who sent this repot t 

W e are iii a sort of reverie as the an¬ 
cient IX'-3 climbs to 12.500 ft Like 
all jump planes, it has no .scats We sit on 
the floor m three long rows. 35 of us. fac¬ 
ing to the retir. our legs suppciriing the 
backs of the jumpers in front of us There 
is an ixcasional attempt at conversation 
over the engines' throb, but mostly we .sit. 
eyes closed or staring vacantly, catching 
someone's glance, exchanging a vague 
smile or nod The adrenaline is just be¬ 
ginning to flow now. just beginning to lift 
us. We liKik at the altimeters on our wrists 
or chest bands the way commuters look 
at their watches while waiting for a bus 
As the needle climbs, the adrenaline be¬ 
gins to flow faster. We fuss with our equip¬ 
ment. checking again the closures on 



E xploding I nto cl ear blue space _ 

Aerial ballets of doughnuts and diamonds. 


jumpsuits, the buckles on parachute har- | 
nesses, the positions of rip cords on the i 
pilot chutes that will deploy canopies and • 
break otjr headlong fall to earth. j 

Then the call: "Jump run " We line | 
up at the door. The first two members of , 
our 16-man team are hanging out of the j 
plane, grabbing the fuselage so we can go | 
together. I stand, back to the open dwr, | 
the balls of my feet balanced on the frame. | 
feeling the surge of wind across my j 
back "Ready!" yells the team captain. I 
■Ready!" we reply "Go!" ■ 

We explode out the door into the I 
clear. cix»! sky. Caught in the rushing j 
wind. I do two la/.y back loops before set- i 
tling into a stable, face-to-ground posi- ; 
tion. My job is easy: rnerel* to float while : 
seven others "fly" to me,’the first grip- : 
ping my wrists, the next two decking be- j 
tween us, breaking our grip and seizing 
their own. The others come into the cir- j 
cle, one by one. until we arc a round, eight- 
man " star." falling at 120 m.p.h. We hold | 
this for 5 sec., then the eight others fly in. I 
attempting to dock with their hands grip- i 
ping our ankles, turning the star into a ' 
"snowflake." 1 look about and cannot help ! 
grinning at the wonder of it: all of us up 
here hurtling thrsugh the sky together. ' 
Jonathan Livingston Seagull in his wild- ! 
est imaginings could not have conceived 
of it. At 4,000 ft. we break apart, "‘duftip'' 






The coitipetition, known sa the 
•turkey meet" because it used to oc¬ 
cur around Thanksgiving, is per¬ 
haps the most popular of the 120 for¬ 
mal contests held every year in the 
U.S. The meet started in 1%9 when 
parachuting was just beginning to 
take hold in this country, and it has 
managed to maintain a special appeal 
while Jumping has become a highly or 
ganizi^ international sport, one now dom 
inated by Americans. Part of the lure of 
the meet is simply the Florida weather, 
only the hardest of the hard core like to 
lump in northern climes when winter is 
coming on and the temperature at 12,000 
ft. may hover at O’F. This year some 100 
competitors from around the world joined 
more than 500 Americans to perform in 
the sunshine at Zephyrhills. 

There are 35,000 American jumpers, 
including 17,000 addicts who belong to 
the U.S. Parachute Association. The num¬ 
ber of jumpers has stayed about the same 
in the ‘70s. “When jumping started, there 
was a period of meteoric growth." says 
USPA Executive Director Bill Ottley 
Then all the kooky experimenters went 
nto hang gliding and rock climbing." 

J umpers range in age from 16 to well 
into the 70s. George McCulloch of 
Syracuse is 73; he has 875 jumps and still 
joes eight-man team work Eleven per- 
•ent of USPA members are women. They 
jy on many of the teams here at the tur- 
tey meet. At first, in the years after World 
Var II, most sport jumpers were ex-para- 
roopers. Now they are your neighbors, 
'our sons and daughters, you and I. 

Jumping is status blind, TIk sjwrt 
ncludes bankers and physicians, lawyers, 
trocery clerks, house painters, school- 
cachers, coal miners and college stu- 
lents JtKk Covey, Henry Kissinger's ex- 
idc and now chief of the Slate 
department’s Israel desk, has 725 jumps 
Volfgang Halbig. 31. a University of 
diisscldorf urologist, with 1,200 jumps, 

^ one of 15 Germans here. “When you 
ree-fall, it doesn't matter whether you 
lean the road or you’re a doctor," he 
ays. “Youjust fly.” 

Today the sport of competitive para- 
huting is based on forming intricate pat- 
erns of falling bodies in the sky. At Ze- 
'hyrhills. teams of four, eight, ten, 16 and 
0 jumpers go through from one to six for- 
iiations in sequence during their 55 sec. 
f free fall from 12.500 ft. They perform 
kind of aerial ballet, creating dough- 
uts and diamonds, wedges and suirs. The 
jmpers carefully rehearse their maneu- 
ers, choreographing the sequences on 
aper, then running through them over 
nd over on the ground, in what are called 
dirt dives.” 

For those on the ground, the jumpers 
re hard to see at first as they pour from 
ie plane, but within three or four sec- 
nds you can spot them, the sun reflect- 
ig off their jumpsuits as they cluster, 
hey become larger, better defined as 



they fall closer—8,000 ft.. 6,000, 4,000. 
Then the star bursts apart as each person 
turns by banking his body against the on- 
rushing wind and tracks away from the 
others. 

Crack, crack, crack'The chutes snap 
open, blossoming in the sky like popcorn. 
They arc a far cry from the old rounded 
canopies of World War II. Brightly col¬ 
ored. they are designed to allow the jump¬ 
ers to maneuver on the way to earth. They 
float downward for two, maybe iVi min¬ 
utes Then they are upon you. the sus¬ 
pended jumpers emitting war whoops be¬ 
cause it went well, they have made a good 
dive, and maybe because they are high 
on their own adrenaline and they feel so 
g(X)d "We’re all adrenaline junkies," says 
a jumper 

What IS the attraction? Most jumpers 
tell you they made the first leap to see 
what it was like or to prove something to 
themselves, to overcome that perfectly 
sensible fear of diving from an airplane 
into a void above the hard ground. If they 
stay with It, and perhaps only 10*^ do 
after the first scary Jump or two. they de¬ 
velop what Kim Adams, 31. a graduate 
student in anthropology at Rutgers, calls 
“parachuting personalities, incredibly in- 



Two lumpers luppUy leave the area wbNe 
another starts to arrive, upper left 


ilMcontbi p .wiy of life, iiillnltcity'' 
challenging, ind^ribably energizing. 
“Don't ask people why they keep 
jumping," says Jeff Poulliot. 25, a Del¬ 
aware laboratory technician with al¬ 
most 400 jum|». “Everybody gets his 
own thing out of it. " 

Can it be the danger? Perhaps Thirty- 
three jumpers died last year, and one was 
killed last week at Zephyrhills when he 
collided with another jumper and failed 
I to open his chute. The casualty rate in 
parachuting is high compared with some 
other potentially dangerous sports, such 
as scuba diving and skiing. Jumpers kid 
each other all the time about augering in. 
But no one really thinks that way. “Jt‘s a 
sport.” says the USPA's Ottley. “It's not a 
brush with death.” 

To maintain ii that way, the USPA and 
the Federal Aviation Administration 
keep a tight grip on 
equipment and pro- 
cedures Every ex- 
perienced jumper 
packs his own para- 

chute is inspected 
and tagged. When 
jumpers held 
off opening their 

chutes they ‘4l|iH|i|^|^H||| 

below 

2,000 ft., the safe 
minimum opening 
altitude. Meet Di- 

rector Jim Hixrper \Ty 

grounded them for mM 

the rest of the meet. 

■'Jumpers." he an- 

nounced on the p.a. 

system. “I know % 

you’re here for a ^ 

good time, but 

'smoking it in’ is not part of having a good 
time " 

No need to cheat death in a plunge 
to earth Just be the last person out the 
door at 10,000 ft, and while the first jump¬ 
ers are 1,000 ft or so below you, falling 
flat and stable at 120 m p h . you are div¬ 
ing to catch them at 150 or 160 m p.h. 
You are John Wayne piUning your own 
btxly in a movie dogfight Reach the star 
and dock yourself neatly and smoothly. 
Or do a series of back and front itxrps a 
mile in the sky on a trampciline with no 
bottom That’s thrill enough 

After dark, when the jumping is done 
at Zephyrhills, you hear the sound of a 
thousand pop tiips lieing ripped from a 
thousand beer cans, and the sweet smell 
of pot fills the air around the camp¬ 
grounds In the morning, many of the 
jumpers look wijied out But later, with a 
whiff of the chill, clear air at 12,500 ft., 
they come alive again 

Sky diving makes us all feel more 
alive It does something else for us too. 
No matter what our ages, no matter what 
our jobs, no matter what our responsibil¬ 
ities in the real world, as long as we can 
jump out of airplanes, we know wc will 
never have to grow up ■ 





Olivia da Havliland and Hanry Fonda in Roots: The Next Generations 


TheJReturn of Hal ey's Comet 

ABC gears up Roots; The Next Generations 



S pecial, mini-series, big event these 
are the most overused terms in tele¬ 
vision’s absurd lexicon of hype. But in the 
1978-79 season, when almost every prime¬ 
time show is labeled spectacular by the 
networks, one mmi-series surely justifies 
the advance billing. That show is Roots: 
The Next Generations, ABC’s sequel to the 
most popular IV entertainment of all 
time. When this 14-hour production airs 
over seven nights in early February, up¬ 
wards of 100 million viewers may tune in 
to see if it is a worthy successcir to the orig¬ 
inal Roots ARC expects a huge audience 
but a tough one txplains Network Se¬ 
nior Vice President Brandon Stoddard- 
■‘The real apprehension is not whether 
we’re going to get a 66 share in the Niel¬ 
sens again. Based on the original run and 
this fall’s rerun, we know there is still a 
great deal of interest in the story The 
real question for us is- Have we kept up 
the standards we set last time'i" 

At first, none of /foor.v creators want¬ 
ed to risk such comparisons. "We had at 
least six lengthy discussions abtiul wheth¬ 
er or not to do a sequel." recalls Alex 
Haley, the man whose genealogical search 
launched the whole Roots phenomenon. 
"Our initial feelings were negative. We 
felt the other did so well that we should 
just let It hang up there. Then, very grad¬ 
ually, it began to come together Some¬ 
one would ask me about stories 1 had, so 
I told them about Sister C?arric or Aunt 
Li/., and then some more." 

Eventually Haley started carrying a 
tape recorder around with him at all times 
to dictate his family talcs Within six 
weeks he piled up more than 800 pages 
of transcript. From this raw material. 
Writer Ernest Kinoy and Producer Stan 
Margulies constructed a plot that chron¬ 


icles Haley’s family from 1882 to 1965. 
Roots 2 opens in Henning, Tenn., where 
C hicken George settled the family at the 
end of Rfwts I The show's climax will 
dramatize Haley’s arrival in Ciambia to 
search for traces of his African forebear. 
Kunta Kinte Along the way. Roots 2 will 
encompass the Reconstruction, two world 
wais, the growth of urban black ghettos 
and the birth of the modern civil rights 
movement. 

Unlike the first Roots, a then risky 
venture produced on a barc-lxines bud¬ 
get, the new show is going first class. (Es- 

Avon Long as Chicken George 


Richard Tho mas an d Fay Hauser 

Awaiting a huge but tough audience. 

timated budget $18 million, three times 
the cost of the original.) ‘ This time." says 
Margulies. "the network said, ‘Name it 
--you guys are king of the mountain ’ ’ 
Over SI million was spent just to rebuild 
Henning near l.os Angeles during Root.s 
2. viewers will see the town grow from a 
dusty rural outpost into an industrialized 
modern city. Says Margulies: "Finally I 
had the money to shoot in an honest-to- 
God cotton field.” 

The expanded budget may actually be 
most visible in the show's casting. Besides 
such strong young actors as Richard 
Thomas, Fay Hauser, Dorian Harewood. 
Stan Shaw and Irene Cara, Roots 2 fea¬ 
tures Ossie Davis, Ruby Dee. Brock Pe- 

Krlstoff St. John as the young Alex 
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will play it close frieiid. ftrhaii 
the biggest coup is the casting of Henry 
Fonda and Olivia de Haviliand as the 
wealthiest white couple in late 19th cen¬ 
tury Henning. Both movie stars are fans 
of the original Roots and jumped at the 
chance to appear in the sequel. “From 
what I see." says Fonda, "The New Gen¬ 
erations is even better than Roots. The 
scripts sent to me were the best I'd ever 
read in any medium, full of beautiful ideas 
and writing." He particularly liked play¬ 
ing a man whose racial views are con¬ 
trary to his own. "I don't always play good 
guys, ’ he explains. “Once in a part, 1 mas¬ 
sacred a whole Western farm family." An¬ 
other Roots 2 bad guy may be Marlon 
Brando, who is negotiating to make a rare 
r V appearance as American Na/i George 
I incoln Rockwell in the final episode. 


A udiences may not find Roots 2 quite 
as powerful as Fonda does, but the 
first and only complete episode looks 
promising. Much in the manner of the 
original series, soap opera and history arc 
blended to potent effect. A moving death 
scene for Chicken George (now played 
by Avon Long, succeeding Ben Vereen) 
IS skillfully set against a nuts-and-bolts ac¬ 
count of the advent of Jim Crow laws. 
With the help of subtle performances by 
Fonda, De Haviliand and Thomas, the 
white characters seem less abjectly evil 
than thfise of Roots / 

Still, some of Roots 2's creators worry 
that the more recent historical mateiial 
may lack the shcKking impact of the first 
show's depiction of slavery. Says ABC Vice 
President Esther Shapiro "It's easy to do 
whips and chains. Roots 2 is about feel¬ 
ings It is about blacks throwing t.T the 
emotional bonds of slavei'y that a procla¬ 
mation cannot take away." But Alex 
Haley is satisfied that the new show will 
do its proper job to present black families 
who "love each other, struggle together 
and oveicome obstacles to achieve goals." 
And this time around, the author’s family 
will be literally as well as figuratively on¬ 
screen: Haley's niece Ann. 16, has an act¬ 
ing role in the fourth episode. ■ 
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First, You Cry, No^CBS. 9 p.m. ES.T. ' 


F ew TV performers are as durable or as 
justly adored as Mary Tyler Moore. 
During the past 15 years she has become 
an unpretentious symbol of sophistication 
in a medium where that quality is usually 
considered a punishable offense. As Lau¬ 
ra Petrie, the slightly daft heroine of the 
classic Dick Van Dyke Show, Moore dem¬ 
onstrated that sitcom suburban house¬ 
wives did not have to be domestic ninnies 
chained to a kitchen sink. With her easy 
wit and sturdy intelligence, almost single- 
handed she brought TV out of the Lucille 
Ball-Donna Reed era. 

The Mary Tyler Moore Show went 
even further. News Producer Mary Rich¬ 
ards was TV's first truly liberated her¬ 
oine; a capable, ambitious working 
woman who was perfectly content to turn 
40 without having found a husband. When 
MTM voluntarily ceased production at 
the end of the 1976-77 season, Moore's ad¬ 
mirers quite naturally assumed that their 
heroin6 would soon return in yet another 
rich and adventurous series 

Now 17 months have gone by, and 
no such senes has materialized. Instead, 
Moore has frittered away the time by try¬ 
ing to parlay an indifferent singing voice 
and nice legs into a career as a song-and- 
dance woman. Last winter she came up 
with a special called How to Survive the 
70s and Maybe Even Bump into Happi¬ 
ness. a thoroughly distasteful blend of 
toothless social satire and Vegas vulgar¬ 
ity This fall M<x>re unveiled Mary, a reg¬ 
ular variety show in CBS’s old Sunday- 
night Ed Sullivan slot On Mary the star 
had the aid of some top writers and sup¬ 
porting players, including Dick Shawn 
and Swoozie Kurtz But the show flopped 
abi:)ut aimlessly and folded last month af¬ 
ter only three airings Mary deserved to 
die Its star cannot sing and cannot dance 
and certainly cannot carry a weekly hour 
of musical high jinks 

What Mary Tyler Moore can do—and 
It's nothing to be embarrassed about—is 
act. Indeed, she may be a belter actress 
than either she or her fans realize. The 
proof can be found this week when CBS 
airs a TV movie that features Moore in a 
rare serious role. The film, First. You Cry. 
is a strong adaptation of NBC News Cor¬ 
respondent Betty Roilin's book about her 
recovery from a mastectomy 

Even without its star. First. You Cry 
would be superior television. The unusu¬ 
ally high-powered cast includes Anthony 
Perkins, Jennifer Warren and Florence 
Eldridge as Roilin's family and friends 
Director George Schaefer helps keep the 
story from sliding into soap opera. Car¬ 
men Culver’s script is not afraid to deal 
frankly with the physiological, psycholog¬ 
ical, sexual and social cruelties of cancer. 
It is Moore, however, who gives what is es¬ 
sentially a public service drama its sur¬ 
prisingly fine emotional texture. 

First. You Cry is not, as one might ex¬ 



Mary Tyler Moore in filrst YooCry 

Taking risks in ctoseup 


pect, Mary Richards Gets Cancer. Rath¬ 
er than fall back on her considerable re¬ 
sources of charm. Mary plays Rollin as a 
rather cold and strident woman at first. 
When tragedy strikes, she gradually 
works shades of angei, maturity and self¬ 
doubt into her characterization As a re¬ 
sult, Moore does not just jerk the audi¬ 
ence’s tears but gives a sense of how one 
complex life can be redefined by an en¬ 
counter with death. She also plays some 
extraordinary scenes including one 
where we see Roilin's face as she exam¬ 
ines her chest foi the first time after sur¬ 
gery A lesser actress would not have 
risked such a moment in closeup 

After a performance like this, one 
might expect Mixire to undertake other 
serious roles Perhaps she might commis¬ 
sion a new dramatic series from her own 
production company, as Edward Asner 
did with I^u Grant. But what is Mary 
Tyler Moore doing'.^ .She is revamping her 
variety hour for another try m January 
Here is an actress with the range to be 
the tube's answer to Jane Fonda, what a 
waste that she aspires instead to be Juliet 
Prowse. — Frank Rich 
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A lUfferwice of opinion in Fiver's warren in Watership Down 


Bunny Business 

WATERSHIP DOWN 
Directed and Written by 
Martin Rosen 

R eaders for whom Watership Dawn is 
a cult object w'ill doubtless find the an¬ 
imated screen version of Richard Adams' 
tale lacking in those metaphorical, hu¬ 
manistic overtones and undertones that 
made this novel about a wanen of free¬ 
dom-loving bunny rabbits a bestseller 
The film treats the story as a straight¬ 
forward adventure, full of, shall we say, 
harebreadth escapes and ear-chomping 
fights. But given the care with which the 
animation has been accomplished, the 
good flashes of wit m the script and the 
brisk pace of the direction, the result is a 
first-class family enieriainmcnt That is 
to say, it is a rare movie that keeps kids 
on the edge of their chairs without in¬ 
ducing in their parents an overwhelming 
desire to escape theirs for a smoke in the 
lobby. 

The story involves a shy visionary rab¬ 
bit named l-iver whose precognition that 
real estate developers ate about to wreck 
his warren leads sensible Ha/cl and tough 
old Bigwig to orgam/e a group of dissi¬ 
dents and set out for Fiver s dimly per¬ 
ceived paradi.se, the Watership fXnvn of 
the title. In time they are aided by a de¬ 
lightfully kxiny seagull (whose wonderful 
vocal characterization is supplied by the 
late Zero Mosteli, who acts as scout and 
air arm in the climactic struggle against 
the fascist warren of the evil General 
Woundwort Along the way there are 
troubles with the dogs, cats and humans 
of a nearby farm, some scmimyslical en¬ 
counters with the Black Rabbit (death), 
not to mention such mundane problems 


as snares and hrududus (rabbitese for mo¬ 
tor vehicles). 

The philosophy that sustains the crea¬ 
tures throughout is mildly liberal and hu¬ 
mane (somewhere between Bertrand Rus¬ 
sell and Hubert Humphrey), and there are 
moments when one feels that perhaps the 
whole thing is just another cleverly put 
i ecological tract What sustains the view- 
I er. however, besides the sound plotting, 
I IS the stylishness of the piece. Fi,sccpt for 
I an unfortunate arty prologue with featurc- 
I less backgrounds and stylized bunnies. 

I Watership Diwn is made in the classic 
manner of the old. excellent Disney films 
The background painting is rich and high¬ 
ly detailed, and this allows the multiplane 
camera to exploit its ability to create the 
illusion of three-dimcnsionality, rather 
like the great tracks through the forests 
of Snow White and Banihi. Disney's 
craftsmen might have made better visual 
definitions of characters—it's sometimes 
hard to tell one cottontail from another 
- but the vocal characterizations by such 
English woithics as Ralph Richardson, 
Harry Andrews and Denholm Elliott are 
never confusing The English pastoral tra¬ 
dition. both in painting and in literature, 
informs the movie in a subliminal way 
that is very attractive. It even makes the 
largest miscue. a dreadful pop song called 
Brif'ht Eyes sung by Art Garfunkel, al¬ 
most bearable. 

Watership D>wn may not be the ide¬ 
al rendering of a book in which a lot of 
j people have a vested emotional interest, 
but it is a worthy addition to the classic 
1 tradition of screen animation. Like the 
j great Disney pictures of the past, it is il¬ 
luminated by a darkness and an energy 
that rescue it time and again from bland¬ 
ness and cuteness and give it those res¬ 
onances that will reverberate in a child’s 
imagination. — RkhardSchlckof 
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Hard Times 

PARADISE ALLEY 
Directed and Written by 
Sylvester Stallone 


T wo movies after Rocky, Sylvester Stal- ' 
lone is down but not out. His new film ' 
IS not the comeback picture that Stallone I 
needs to recover fully from the debacle i 
of /'/S'.?., butneitherisitacompletefail- • 
ure. At times Paradise Alley looks like a 1 
catastrophe: it is often crudely made, bad- ; 
ly acted and unwittingly ridiculous. Yei ' 
the film doesn't chase the audience out of j 
the theater, as FIS T. did. Just when the | 
going gets roughest, this crazy movie i 
springs into idiosyncratic, if fleeting life j 
As an exercise in egomania. Paradise j 
Alley almost puts BarRra Streisand’s A \ 
Star Is Born to shame Besides starring I 
in the film, Stallone wrote the script (from ! 
his own novel, no less), directed it and ■ ' 
sings the theme song. The plot, far too | 1 
structurally ambitious for a novice direc- j 
tor, IS a cynical attempt to cash in on every I 
■40s movie clichb not used in Rocky and j 
most of those that were. Set in 1946, the j 
story tells of three downtrodden brothers i 
who dream of breaking out of Manhat- ; 
tan's impoverished Hell's Kitchen, a tame | 
World War H vet (Armand Assante), a 
loudmouthed schemer (Stallone) and a 
dumb but sweet aspiring wrestler (Lee 
Canalilo) As Alice Kramden of TV's The 
Honeymooners might put it-, what wc have i 
here area gimp, a blimp and a simp. | 
When dealing with bedrock matters | 
of story and character. Paradise Alley is : 
an utter mess. Stallone's two co-stars are i 
blanks on the screen; their personal meta- : 
morphoses are too sketchily written and ; 
acted to have any impact. The men’s love I 





Goetz and Epstein bi a scene from Gogol's Maniag* at Guthrie Theater In Minnoapolis 
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interests (Aime Archer, Joyce In^lls, Ai- 
mee Eccles) are all crassly conceived ste¬ 
reotypes; there is even a hooker with a 
tieart of gold. Whatever crWibility exists 
in the screenplay is soon destroyed by 
Siallone’s direction. Paradise Alley is a 
cinematic minefield of bizarre transitions, 
cryptic anecdotes, continuity lapses and 
mushy dissolves. Despite Laszlo Kovacs’ 
lirsl-rate cinematography and Deborah 
neaudet's evocative art direction, much 
if the film looks like a home movie. 

The huge set pieces come off a bit bet¬ 
ter, especially so in the case of a lumul- 
iious fight scene that parallels the climax 
if Rocky. But it is really around us fring- 
ib that Paradise Alley becomes interest- 
ng Kevin Conway, as a James Cagney- 
nspired hood, brings savage, roughhouse 
*ii to some incidental barroom scenes 
In the expendable role of a has-been black 
,vrestler, Frank McRae is a knockout. 

1 hough playing a slow-witted loser with- 
)ut money or friends, this actor retains a 
Iclicate sense of dignity. His two brief 
.cenes carry more emotional weight than 
ill the rest of Paradise Alley. 

r he other worthwhile moments in the 
movie belong to Stallone. Having ab- 
licated the fighter’s role for once, he tries 
0 show what else he can do as an actor. 
\s it turns out, he can be quite funny. 
There are some hilarious bits in which 
le fends off real and imagined enemies 
in New York's mean streets; his perfor- 
nance takes on a violent comic vitality 
hat only rarely spreads to his direction 
nd writing. Like the rest of the film, the 
tar is at his worst when he lays on cal- 
ulated doses of sentiment and sensitivity; 
t such times, Stallone seems more in 
ouch with imagined demands of the box 
flice than his own instincts. True, his 
loppy side eventually buries the movie, 
lut deep within Paradise Alley you can 
car an original comic voice struggling 
) burstout. — FraakUdi 
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Gogol Dancing 

MARRIAGE 
by Nikolai Gogol 
Adapted by Barbara Field 

N ikolai Gogol had a mind like a trap 
door. Anyone venturing on the de¬ 
ceptive surfaces of his works must be pre¬ 
pared to lose his footing at unexpected 
moments and be sent plummeting into 
radical alterations of consciousness. Re¬ 
alism shiffs to fantasy; the prc»aic turns 
mystical: solid citizens stumble unwitting¬ 
ly into topsy-turvy land 

Onstage. Gogol's characters look nat¬ 
uralistic enough, even transparently ac¬ 
cessible, but it is the unseen company they 
keep—-God, the devil and Russia—that 
lends them the strange dimensions of fig¬ 
ures in fables. At one point in Marriage. 
a key character breaks into a paroxysm 
of laughter about the absurdity of just 
about everything. Then his face takes on 
an ashen look of desolation, and he says. 
“God have mercy on our sinning souls." 
Gogol uses such juxtapositions to go be¬ 
yond tragedy or comedy into a realm that 
might be called cosmic farce. 

That specific tone is admirably cap¬ 
tured in a luminous and hilarious revival 
of the seldom done Marriage at the Guth¬ 
rie Theater in Minneapolis. For the oc¬ 
casion the Guthrie imported Russian Di¬ 
rector Anatoli Efros to stage the play, and 
his work is a marvel Communicating 
through interpreters, he seems to have es¬ 
tablished an intuitive rapport with the 
cast. The actors get under the skin of an 
alien culture and. with seamless ensemble 
work, translate Russian characters and 
responses in supple body English. 

Gogol produced the play in 1842, and 
the plot has been a staple in many lands, 
the comic trials and tribulations of mar¬ 
riage brokers and their clients. Fiokla 
(Barbara Bryncl is an accomplished 
matchmaker, but she has something of a 
problem bride-to-be in Agafya (Cara 
Duff-MacCormick). Agafya is a mer¬ 


chant's daughter and a bit of a ninny. The 
three suitors Fiokla lines up are chauvin¬ 
ist piglets. Ivan Pavlovich Poach'tegg (Jon 
Cranney) is a blustery, pompous bureau¬ 
crat. Poach'tegg (sometimes translated 
Omelet) is only after Agafya's property, 
a two-story brick house, the walls of which 
he thumps to test their soundness. Zhe- 
vakin (Randall Duk Kim) is a diminu¬ 
tive ex-naval officer who dreams of du¬ 
plicating the girls of Sicily with their 
"rosebud mouths " and cushiony flesh. 
Then there is a snob of an ex-infantry of¬ 
ficer. Anuchkin (Jake Dengel), who, 
though devoid of social graces himself, in¬ 
sists that any bride of his must speak 
French. 

T he yeasty comic genius of the play 
rests with a totally reluctant fourth 
suitor, a court councilor named Podko- 
liosin (Peter Michael Goetz). Russian in¬ 
ertia runs like psychic sludge through 
Podkoliosin's veins. He is a precursor of 
Goncharov s famed character Oblomov, 
who could barely make the effort to get 
out of bed When it comes to marriage, 
Podkoliosin can scarcely contemplate get¬ 
ting into bed. But he is sponsored and 
goaded by his friend Kochkariev (Alvin 
Epstein), a born busytxxly Epstein, in his 
first season as artistic director of the Guth¬ 
rie, animatedly embodies the tempera¬ 
ment of a man who can always double 
his energies as long as he is managing 
sttmeonc else's affairs Finally, Goetz's 
Podkoliosin, the s<5ul of skittishness, is 
brought to bay. but in a bachelor's des¬ 
perate bid for freedom, he jumps peril¬ 
ously out of the second-story window of 
the marriage site. 

The look of the play is part of its en¬ 
compassing charm. The sets and costumes 
remind one of the paintings of Chagall 
with their insulated sense of old Russia 
and magic innocence. The feel of the play 
is even more like a Chagall, where peo¬ 
ple float as if the law of gravity had been 
I repealed. The play is airborne, like a fly¬ 
ing Russian sleigh drawn by one of Cha¬ 
gall's huge Delphic birds. — TXNafem 
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The Bard for a New Generation 

THE annotated SHAKESPEARE by A.L Rowse. Potter;} vols . 'm 


T he theater that first housed Shake¬ 
speare's plays was not merely named 
the Globe, it was the globe. Under its fa¬ 
mous open roof humanity passed in re¬ 
view. It was a whore and a fool and a 
murderer and it laughed; it was a virgin 

and a king and a samar- _ 

itan and it mourned. It 
was fettered to its pas¬ 
sions and ruled whole 
nations. It fumed at for¬ 
tune and men’s eyes and 
celebrated its own appe¬ 
tites. It passes still, and 
the writer who sets out 
to map the plays and po- 


a critic, and he was right. Volume aAer 
volume has testified to Rowse's intimacy 
with the 17th century. No sexual custom, 
no oddity of language or quirk of lore 
seems to have escaped his attention. Now 
he displays his wit and erudition in an 
extravagant three-volume work that 
has no precedent and is not likely 
to have successors. The Annotated 




From left: the real ClMHNrtra; costume design for AImiim antfAiMaf; the authentic Shakespeara 

ems ends, as Critic Leslie Fiedler once -' , 7' n'li m i .'~i- — 

did, with “not another book about Our _.... 

Shakespeare.' but one about ‘Shakes¬ 
peare’s Us.’ ’’ 

Yet it would be false to call the 
Bard contemporary. His psychological 
insight may be keener than Freud’s, 
and his social perceptions, about wom¬ 
en and blacks for example, travel free- 
ly across the borders of age. But he 
was first and last an Elizabethan. 

In his time, plague was in the air, 
and the death of kings implied an un¬ 
imaginable catastrophe. Racism and 
superstition prevailed. Occupations 
that are now obsolete dot his plays: 
cooper, wheelwright, alchemist, bell¬ 
man. His language glitters with mar¬ 
velous words that have, alas, also be¬ 
come obsolete: porpentine (porcupine); 
swound (faint): german (akin); caitiff 
(wretch); bonhens (the hair of corps¬ 
es); grise (a stair); bisson (blind). How¬ 
ever immortal, Shakespeare, no less 
than Aristophanes or Mozart, needs 
his modem interpreters. 

Enter, stage right, A.L. Rowse. “If i|, „ 
it is something about the Elizabethan •!'( 

Age. you would do weU to ask me," Tim fllobe Theater, IheBanfa ptuylioiwe ; 


Shakespeare has no mtrictions; it suits 
the actor and the scholar, the genera] 
reader and the child. Its pictures are co¬ 
pious but never merely decorative. Some 
4,200 illustrations compare ancient pro¬ 
ductions with those of Laurence Olivier 
and Marlon Brando. Woodcuts from Hol- 
inshed's Chronicles, which Shakespeare 
ransacked for his plots, jostle with faded 
maps and new costume designs for the 
Stratford festivals. 

Dr. Rowse’s introductions to the plays 
are models of brevity and resonance. 
“Each age flatters itself that it under¬ 
stands the past better than its predeces¬ 
sors have done," observes the anno¬ 
tator. “But i think that we in our time 
do understand the Elizabethan Age 
better. . Our very insecurity, the sense 
of contingency upon .which all life 
hangs .. give us belter—or, rather, 
worse—reason for understanding the 
tragic depiction of life in Shakespeare’s 
greatest works ’’ Yet Rowse is quick 
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the retired Oxford don once wrote to No Mxuat custom, no oddity qfhtiguageorliPv semi td.funle escaped hit attent^,. 
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to notiee that isfrtjie comedies "the salty 
hiftnour has been a preservative through 
the centuri^. one of the forces that have 
kept him alive. For sex is a force, indeed 
the life-force; and Shakespeare is the sex¬ 
iest, bawdiest of all great writers." . 

It is in the broad white margins that 
The Annotated Shdkeipeare makes its 
most enduring contribution. Here are the 
old phrases, clarified and illuminated: 
here is the James VI family tree traced 
back to Baimuo: here is the real Cleo¬ 
patra staring out from an Egyptian wall 
painting: here are the faces and person¬ 
alities of ^gan gods who haunt the so- 
lilix]uies: Tellus, Jove, Aesculapius. Venus 
and Adonis, Phatlthon.- Hardly a charac¬ 
ter, historical or fictive.^mains unshown 
in this vast museum without walls. Pri¬ 
mary among them is the Bard himself; 
London-dweller and Countryman, conser¬ 
vative and revolutionary, pursuer of 
womsti and country husland, writer for 
the galleries and the Queen; a man as rich 
and original and varied.as this inexhaust¬ 
ible work. 

C ertainly there have been closer exam¬ 
inations of Shakespeare's “motiveless 
malignity" and comic imagery; there are 
variorum •editions that more thoroughly 
note corruptions of the text from the First 
f-oiio onward. But no other book so re¬ 
sourcefully examines the correspondence 
between the stage and life, particularly 
modern life; no writer has made Shake¬ 
speare more beguiling to the eye or more 
accessible to the age. In death, Hamlet’s 
father cries, “Adieu, adieu!... remember 
me." It is also the playwright’s, plea, 
Rowsc has heard it and amplified it for 
generations tocome. — SUfaniimttt^ 

A . ■ ■ ■ 

\inen Alfred Leslie Rowse’and the 
century were young, he used to perch on 
the high s.tone wall surrounding a Cor¬ 
nish manor house "I’d sit there and won¬ 
der," recalls the owlish bachelor "Why 
couldn’t 4 live there? Why couldn’t it be 
mine? Well, I finally made it." 

The climb over the wall took almost 
half a century and incalculable strain. Of 
Rowse’s 43 books, none ir more reveal¬ 
ing than his first ^pearance in print, a 
schoolbpy poem.in a slender anthology. 
All the other contributors, Atnphg them 
Graham Greene, were from privileged 
private schools, Alfred, the son Of a trades¬ 
man, was the sole county-school repre¬ 
sentative. His rise thereafW was rapid, 
but its price was prohibitive, while at Ox¬ 
ford, the scholarship winner succumbed 
to attacks of ulcers. "Illness dominated 
the first half of my life," he remembers. 
"It made me more withdrawn." 

The libtyii^ becamb his refuge and sal¬ 
vation/ Between the wars, the don’s rep- 
utatioh as a'researcher ^nd writer grew; 
T.S. Biot sought his articles era Marx¬ 
ism, presented with a historian’s detach¬ 
ment; W.H. Auden befriended him. By 

lac- 
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A.L. Rowse___ 

The library became refuge and salvation. 

the mighty; "Eleanor and Franklin Roo¬ 
sevelt spoke much clearer English than 
Winston, who had a speech impediment 
as a child and always lisped somewhat." 

Although Rowse* has long been a 
part of the British literary establishment, 
he has never felt comfortable with it. 
For one thing, the members operate in 
the wrong era. “This filthy 20th cen¬ 
tury," complains the self-made elitist. “I 
hate its guts." What better place for a 
man who loathed welfare statism than 
the century of the other Elizabeth? Af¬ 
ter decades of living in its atmosphere, 
Rowse tends to treat the Bard as an in¬ 
timate. Others may puzzle over the iden¬ 
tity of the Dark Lady of the Sonnets: 
Rowse is sure that she is limilia Bas- 
sano Lanier, the half-Venetian wife of a 
court musician and "a bad lot.” As for 
those who find evidence of homosexuality 
in the canon. Rowse dismisses them as 
“silly buggers. The idiots can't see that 
Christopher Marlowe was a roaring 
homo, and Francis Bacon was a homo, 
but that Shakespeare was more than nor¬ 
mally heterosexual—for an Englishman." 
Such fulminations have provoked assaults 
by critics, who And the challenger “im¬ 
pudent,” "self-advertising" and full of 
“melodramatic fantasies.” Rowse coun¬ 
ters in iambic pentameter, by cursing 
“the blinkered outlook of academics.” 
His most persuasive replies, however, are 
a series of militant books about the Eliz¬ 
abethans, and The Annotated Shake¬ 
speare. There he dissects Love's Labour's 
Lost to find fresh evidence that Shake¬ 
speare penned his own droll self-por¬ 
trait as Biron and modeled Biron's dark 
lady, Rosaline, on Emilia Lanier Fur¬ 
ther clues are on the way. This month, 
when Rowse visits the U.S„ he will bring 
*with hirii a sheaf of newly discovered 
poems by Emilia. The 74-year-old Cor- 
ntshman is rooted to hi#native soil, but 
this, after all, is a special occasion. "Amer¬ 
icans," vows Rowse, “are really more 
ppCQ-nijind^thaRtbeBritish.’'’ ■ 
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Notable 


SOMEBODY’S DARLING 

by Larry McMurtry 

Simon & Schuster:347pages; $10 



lanry McMurtry 

A s if a first-person novel were not dif- 
. ficult enough. Larry McMurtry nar¬ 
rates his new Hollywood story in three 
first-person voices. In Book I. Joe Percy, 
a sixtyish screenwriter and seducer of 
bored iyoung Bel Air wives, speaks of his 
affection for Director Jill Peel. Book 2 col¬ 
lects the machismo sputterings of Produc¬ 
er Owen Oarson, who moves in as Jill’s 
great physical love. Book 3 is written in 
Jill’s voice—a cool meditation on her life, 
her men, and their inscrutable ways. 

Like a Hollywood morning. Some¬ 
body's Darling gets off to a slow start, but 
picks up velocity and life (and more than 
a few deaths) as it moves along. McMur¬ 
try losses off a few good Sam Spade-ish 
one-liners (an aging producer toasting in 
the poolside son is a “ninety-year-old 
french fry”), and a pair of good-ole-boy 
screenwriters from Texas provide boister¬ 
ous comic relief McMurtry, who knows 
the Hollywood milieu firsthand, reveals 
a nic» sense of place and trade. The cel¬ 
luloid scene has been done before, what 
McMurtry gives it—as he gave that sour 
Texas town in his The Last Picture Show 
—is a sense that even the meanest lives 
deserve a measure of compassion. 

PANAMA by Thomas McGuane 
Farrar. Straus & Giroux 
175 pages; $7.95 

T homas McGuane's first three novels 
(The Sporting Club, The Bushwhacked 
Piano and Nineiy-'Pwo in the Shade) cer¬ 
tified him as a young man on the way to 
becoming a Major American Writer, one 
of the four or five best of his generation 
(he is now 38). McGuane. ran the critics’ 
early form, was Hemingway by way of 
the drug ^aeration. 

Perhaps celebrity is bad for the tal¬ 
ent. In any case, Panama is fairly minor 
McGuane. In his tale, Chester Hunnicutt 
Pomeroy is an overnight American su*^ 
perstar rapidly descending to the white- 
dwarf His act, something along the 


lines of Alice Coopex^s, only mpre so, m-‘ 
eluded a routine in Which te crawled out 
of an elephant’s behind and dueled with 
a baseball pitching machine. Now, his 
brainpan made porous by drugs, Pomer¬ 
oy has withdrawn to Key West, where he 
maniacally stalks his old love Qttherine. 
A man with a lot less charm or interest 
than the author imagines, Pomeroy is giv¬ 
en to such gestures as nailing his hand to 
Catherine's front door with a gun butt. 
He is also inclined to flights of lyrical 
bombast- “They were pines that dared to 
suggest that islands are misery where 
brave horsemen run off the earth and top¬ 
ple into the unknown.” 

Panama may be intended as a dithy¬ 
ramb of exhaustbn—Pomeroy’s and, 
grandiosely, the American culture’s. But 
despair loses something when it is un¬ 
earned and vaguely cute. The novel sa¬ 
vors of cocaine, narcissism and a certain 
impenetrable smugness. 

MIRANDA by Pamela Sanders 
Little. Brown 
429 pages; $9.95 

III have been sexually slumming for 

I years,” confesses Miranda Pickerel. 
“Having finally broken the bonds of pro¬ 
priety, I, like a proper Victorian gentle¬ 
man. reserved my screwing for sluts and 
kept my true loves on a pedestal.” 

Odd that she should compare herself 
to a gentleman; Miranda is very much a 
lady, despite her frantic attempts to live 
like a stripped-down version of Fanny 
Hill. Still, there are reasons for her at¬ 
titude: for 30 years Miranda has been in 
love with Daddy, and the Electra currents 
never let up. 

Bobbing on a- yacht near Honolulu, 
the journalist heroine and her father, a 
domineering Englishman, begin to rem¬ 
inisce. Memories flood back: the death of 
Miranda’s stepmother, her first lover, her 
childhood in a Manila prison camp, her 
second lover, her experiences as a gossip 
columnist .and war correspondent, her 
third, 16th and possible 490th lover—the 
reader is never sure. 

The sex of this first novel is, in fact, 
its least attractive aspect. All picaresques 



Tong-ln-cheek stuire^ 


from MidiFiandmto FbardfFt; 
to i^w repetitidur, 

to give the woman who has everyone: But 
when Pamela Sanders, a fr)rme^ w8r east 
respondent, describes the Southeast Asian 
landscape she shows an acute sense pf 
place, and her parodies of journalists are 
unfailingly funny. 

This combination of commerdat sex¬ 
ploitation and Oriental tong-in-cheek sat¬ 
ire derives from Erica Jong and Evelyn 
Wau^. A peculiar and not unappealing 
combination, but Sanders would do bet¬ 
ter to write, as she does on occasion, in 
her own clear and witty vdee. ■ 
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6. Gnomes, ffuygen d Poonvtiti W ■ i 

7. A Time forTiuth, SSfiacw (rfj 

8. Pulli^ You-Own Strings, 

Dyerd) 

9. JnekitObS,Kelley»), ; 

. 10. RobertKen^ysnd ! 

■ 'SehUsiHaerim. 













The new Omega Ladies' Quartz 


Beautifully reliable. 
Beautifully timeless in style. 




The unique Omega Ladies’ Quartz. Smallest 
quartz movement in the world. There’s no winder it's 
no longer needed.The Omega Ladies' Quartz kiu'ps 
perfect time, whether you wear it or not. 

Beautifully reliable. Beautifully sintple. Afid 
presented in a simply beautiful collection. 

n 

OMEGA 


. Left to right: BA 8918742 B, BA 891.8883A, BA 891.8872 B All three models with quartz 
rncp qnd hrprele t in 18 ct. Qold, diomon d-s et bez tel, sapphire crystal. Reg istered mo dels. _ 







Who cares enough to build 
First Class reputation, 
that^s second to none? # 




We care! 


With us First Class is more than a service, it’s a 
tradition. While you relax in spacious comfort, 
you can enjoy the finest French wines, Iranian caviar, 
Scotch salmon and a little bit of British courtesy. 

And when you fly our Concordes to New Yorl^ 
Washington or Bahrain you can experience our First 
Class service at supersonic speed. 

Wherever you’re going, or how far the flight, you’ll 
arrive fresh and relaxed on British Airways First Class. 


British 

airways 

We’ll take more care of you 








How do you finance theme parks, restaurants, and 15,000 new hotel 
rooms? Marriott does it with the help of worldwide Citibank. 


Marriott’s Great America family entertainment | 
centers in California and Illinois cost over $100 | 
million to build. 

Innovative financing by Citibank provided a 
substantial part of that cost. (One example: Marriott’s 
breathtaking “Tidal Wave” attraction, imported from 
Switzerland, was financed by clean letters of credit 
issued by (^itibank.) 

Marriott Hotels, system-wide, 
consikently hold the industry’s 
highest cx:cupancy rate—over 
80%. Today, as a first-tier Mar¬ 
riott bank. Citibank is providing 
substantial construction financ¬ 
ing to help Marriott double its 
1977 total of Ijotel rooms to 
30,000 by the early 1980’s. 

President Bill Marriott and 
his people look to Citibank for 
services as varied as Marriott’s 
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own operations—which range from auise ships to 
Roy Rogers Family Restaurants, from airline catering 
to food management for businesses and institutions. 
Citibankers thoroughly familiar with Marriott’s 
requirements handle the company s multimillion- 
dollar Master Charge and Visa volume—provide 
everything from foreign exchange to worldwide funds 
transfers and Eurobond financing. 

Through branches, subsidiaries 
and affiliates around the world. 
Citibank—a subsidiary of Citicorp 
—offers the facilities of a leading 
international bank. Applied by 
Citibankers whose readiness 
to respond and ability to act are 
vital to Marriott—and equally 
available to your company. 


J. W. Marriott, Jf., (t«ft) president of Marriott Curporatloa, 
discusses future proiects with Citibanker WUham Lancaktier 


. mtBMKO 

Of Citicorp 












^ ; . ; sen«d by a ddickxis hostess. 

" The fcxxl on Thai is so delicious it has to than the way it is served 

i ;'' be eaten to be believed Fortunately our hostesses arc not only 

/: Cold lobster Russian style; beef in oyster beautiful, they regard service as a pleasure, not 

sauce; scampi proven^ale,- duck h I'orange; just as a duty. t-l . w/ < 

savarin voth rum,-you name it, we serve it. Fly smooth as silk on Thai. We re sure 

C^course, nothing enhances a meal more you'll enjoy ail of our dishes. 
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Pulse of China 


To the Editors: 

Congratulations on the brilliant spe¬ 
cial report on China by Michael Demar- 
e$t and Carl Mydans [Oct. 231. A perfect 
blending of the pictorial and reportorial, 
making one feel the pulse and heartbeat 
of modern China whose doors are now 
being reopened to the rest of the world. 

Kenneth Lagerstedt 
Blizzards Bay. Mass. 

Gosh! Gee whiz! Golly day! Now, how 
about letting us hear from the thousands 
of escapees who risked their lives to leave 
Utopia. 

Shari Myers Smyth 
Etters, Pa. 



! Your special report on China was "Ni 
I hao'" and brought back a lot of mem- 
: ories of my life there Nothing has 
I changed, really. They just have a ditfer- 
' ent war lord. 

; Euyene Biisick 

1 Miami Shores. Fla 

I 

! 1 am a 5-ft. 8-in. blonde with a big 

i nose. 1 feel, however, that I could endure 
I the heckling about my appearance, the 
I cramped caac flight and even the ab¬ 
sence of french fries and Di-Gel if Mr. 
Demarest would take me with him to Chi¬ 
na the next time he goes. 

Deborah Hite Todd 
Meridian, Miss. 

I’m awfully sorry to say so. dear grin¬ 
gos, but I’d a million times rather live in 
China than the good old U.S.A., with its 
crime, violence, pressures and Coca-Cola 
culture. 

Frank Valerius 
Guatemala City 

Yoiir special report on the People’s 
Republic of China characterizes that so¬ 
ciety as authoritarian. Wrong. Mainland 
China ia a totalitarian society. In an au- 
[Southi Korea, Chile. 


Iran), it is only the citizen's political ac¬ 
tivities that are curbed. In a totalitarian 
society (Cambodia, U.S.S.R., mainland 
China), kll aspects of the citizen’s life are 
controlled. The distinction is like com¬ 
paring house arrest to solitary confine¬ 
ment (with intermittent interrogation and 
flogging). 

Ttm Terry 
Santa Barbara. Calif 

Voters and Taxes 

The problems of inflation and taxa¬ 
tion [Oct 231 are not things the White 
House can do much about. The source of 
the trouble is Capitol Hill and, as you say, 
in the coming election nobody expects any 
radical changes. The voters keep mind¬ 
lessly sending back to Washington the 
same people who have been in control 
for most of the past 50 years. In the ab¬ 
sence of a one-term limitation on Rep¬ 
resentatives and Senators, who are more 
concerned with their perpetuation in of¬ 
fice than with the public good, the best 
thing we could do would be to clean house 
in Washington at every election. 

Richard F Barrett 
San Jose. Calif 

Tax cuts? That’s nothing. They do it 
every year. Now let’s put the grease where 
the squeak is. Let’s see spending cut; the 
tax cuts will take care of themselves 

Jerry Sturdivant I 
Bishop, Calif I 

Everybody worries about the big tax j 
load Isn’t anybody worrying about how 1 
badly the tax load is distributed? Doesn’t 
anyone think an unjust and unsound tax 
system might be the cause rather than 
the result of a sick economy? 

Lawrence D. Clark Sr 
Medfield, Me. 


Reflection of a Song 

My client William Milligan [Oct. 231 
informs me that it was Adelena, not Tom¬ 
my, who wrote down the quoted poem, 
and that it was not an original. The lyr¬ 
ics were written by Bernie Taupin for an 
Elton John album entitled Madman 
Across the Water 

At no time did my client suggest or 
claim originality. Your reporter and. I 
must admit, I assumed that it was orig¬ 
inal, rather than a reflection of a song in 
a very disturbed young man’s mind. 

Gary M. Schweickari 
Columbus 


Smug Governments 

Your analysis of European industry 
fOct. 16) leads me to hope that Europe’s 
leaders will heed the writing on the wall, 
and that European management will get 
up off their butts and get moving on the 
kind of programs that Western Europe’s 
economy needs. One hopes, too, that £u- 






*The essence of 
knowledge is, 
ha^ng it, to appiy 
It.” 

Confucius 

(551-479BC) 

For companies planning 
multinational strategies, we 
have a notion that we may 
be helpful in btMh acquiring 
knowledge and applying it. 

If your company is inter¬ 
ested in gaining knowledge 
on a country, or a continent 
and ways of reaching your 
customers who live there, 
we’d suggest you get in 
touch with your nearest 
TIMK advertising sales 
office. 

There you will find facts 
that should prove helpful in 
drawing up your marketing 
plan. As for using this 
knowledge, you may be 
.sure we will have .some defi¬ 
nite ideas. 

TIME would be delighted 
to hear from you. 



























From magical 
Bali 

to mystical 
Cairo... 

Discover 
the luxury of 
Oberoi. 


Letters 


ropean governments will slop being so 
smug about their cradle-to-the-grave so¬ 
cialism and realize how quickly these uto¬ 
pian ideals can result in economic ruin. 

dive Antioch 
Veldhoven, The Netherlands 

Those who try to find the causes for 
Europe’s ailing industries in low wages 
in I DCs should reread the principles of 
economics written by economists in MtXS. 
Historically, many industries have failed 
because of their inefficiency and inadap¬ 
tability. whether there is foreign trade 
w'ith LDCs or not 

Jungshik Son 
Seoul. Korea 



Famdtnt BwTos Kwon imna 
HMiirs liKt 


CdH«r*lR-CliM: Htdtey Donovan 

d M h man of tho 8o«nfc Andraw Heiskill 
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Cr^ Vte* rroUdtfit-Mtnurtfoiiirf: Charles B. Bear 

VIcaCIwinMffif^C larsen, Arthur Temple 

Cprpor«tt Mtor«: Ralph Craves, Henry AnatolB Grunwald 


RAAMAGWG EMTOfk Ray Cave 

EXECUTIVE aNTOHSadwvdL Jamwson, Jason McManus 

ASSISTANT MANACMG ESfTOR: Rtchard L Duncan 

iOilOIICMTOIIS: James D Atwater, Ruth Brine. Martha M Duffy.JohnT CKonJim- 

uthy Foote. Otto Friedrich, Timothy M. James, Leon Jaroff, Stefan Kanmr. RonMdP Krm, 

Marshalt Loeb. Karsten Prager 
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;dberoi Hotels in twenty 
V locations around the world, 

; with Internationei luxury and 
-exclusive service. 



OberdHotek 

We look after you better 

Aswan, Bali,Bombay, Cairo, 
Calcutta, Canaiy islands, 
Chandigarh, Colombo, 
Dammam, Darjeeling, Delhi, 
Goa, Gopalpur, Kathmandu, 
New Delhi, Simla, Singapore, 
Srinagar, Tahiti, Zanzibar. 

for reservations, cortfect your nearest 
Oberoi Hotel or Loews ftepresentstlon 
fntl. Jn Tokyo. 

Taf: 215-5741 Tetan: J24496 
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Positive Contributions 

‘Trying to Right the Balance." 
lOct. 91 contains an assertion that U S- 
based multinationals, including General 
Motors, harm the nation’s balance of 
trade out of a desire to protect their for¬ 
eign operations from undue competition 
from American-made products. I dis¬ 
agree, and feel that this statement is un- 
supportable 

A firm operating in more than one 
country will not choose costly locations 
to build its pnxlucis. To do so would mean 
losing profits that could be made by man¬ 
ufacturing products at more efficient lo¬ 
cations. In the intensely competitive 
worldwide market in which GM operates, 
such a patently inefficient procedure 
would probably make it impossible for 
GM to make any overseas sales at all. As 
you recognize, multinationals “benefit the 
U.S. because much of their profit is re¬ 
turned in the form of retained earnings. ” 
In 1977 GM’s total international trans¬ 
actions resulted in a net inflow to this 
country of $2.4 billion —certainly a pos¬ 
itive contribution to the nation’s balance 
of payments. 

Tom Murphy, Chairman 
General Motors Corp. 

Detroit 


Haunting Rwnor 

San Diego suffered a terrible tragedy 
Sept. 25, when 144 persons died as a re¬ 
sult of the collision of two airplanes 
[Oct. 91. San Diego has been credited with 
responding marvelously on that dark day. 
However, a report of looting has haunt^ 
.San Diego and marred that very positive 
story It can’t be determined where the 
original rumor started, but it apparently 
was repeated by police and news media 
alike. There is absolutely no evidence that 
any looting occurred. Some of our plain¬ 
clothes officers called to the scene might 
have been mistaken for civilians. 

IVilliam B. Kolender. Chief of Police 
San Diego 
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Every 2nd ticket wins 


Where do you have such a change. The odds are 1 to 2. 
The ^ueddeutsche Klsssenlotterie” (South German 
State Lottery) offers you this chance. Be a member of 
the world wide group In this fantastic lottery, where every 
second ticket is a winrrer within one lottery period. 
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Here are the facts: (DM -■ W. German Marks) 


^Demand for tickets increased 
f; V therefore now even more chances 
this iotteiY is unsurpassed 
now 400.000 tickets 
^200.486 winning numbers 
Totaling over 

125 million 
D-Marks 

How to participate: % 

1. You order your ticket on the order coupon below end return 
n with complete malting addrese to our office. 

2. PLEASE INCLUDE PAYMENT WITH YOUR ORDER. You eefl 
aleo pay for your ticket after receipt of the invoice. Payment 
can be made by personal check. Iravellere check, bank trsnefer 
or In cash via regiatered air mall in DM, US S, ^Sterling, Swiee 
France or any other currency which ie convertible In Germany. 

3. Within days you receive your ticket together with an Invoice, 
the official drawing schedule with rules and regutatione. 

4. After each cleea you will receive the official winning llet 
together with the ticket tor the next olees aiul other useful 
Information via air mall. 

5. If your ticket haa been drawn, you will immediately receive 
a winning notification, since it is our buslnaes and obligation 
to check all drawn numbera. 

6. Your prize-money will be traneterrad to you by check any¬ 
where In the world within one wSek of your request. When you 
hit siackpot.of course, you can also come In person to collect 
your prize In cash. 

7. If you arealready our customer, please do not order, baceuae 
you receive the ticket for the coming lottery automatically. 


The lottery runs over a period of 6 months -1 class over a period 
of 4 weeks. 400.000 tickets with 200.486 prizes totaling a winning 
amount over 125 million will be ratfled-off and paid out. Besides 
7 X1 Million DM, 8 x DM 500.000,12 x DM 250.000, many medium 
and smaller prizes will be drawn. The drawings are publicly held in 
Munich, West-Germany, and are supervised by state auditors 
The German Government guarantees all prizes and is responsible 
for the orderly conduct of the lottery. 

Naturally - if you win - nobody but you will ever find out about your 
winnings, because you as a person will remain anonymous Just 
as if you would have a number-account In a Swiss bank 


I join the lottery and order! 


AH dassM forthu 64. South German State Lottery, starting 
November 18,1978 to May 12.1979 


Please tiirin number of 
pickets you 
want to order. 

DM or 

US$* or 

E* 




309.- • 





309.- • 

162.65 




msB 

83.70 




84.- • 

44.25 


Prices are for all classes Including air mail postage and winning 
list after each class. No additional charges. 

* USSprIces and Cprices prices are subject to rate of exchange. 

*.* 1/1 tick ets are limited. » ___ 
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You can be sure to 
receive a fast, 
honest and confi¬ 
dential service Now 
It is up to you. 
therefore order and 
mail the coupon 
today 

Lots of Luck 


Malt 

coupon 

to 



E. Gehle 



BoppstraOe 20*24 
0*6500 Mainz, W -Germany 



E. Gehte 

BoppstraOe 20-24 
0-6500 Mainz. W-Germany 


Please write In German n English □ 
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“.which 
Swiss bank?” 


'■:\B 


You want a bank which is big enough to be re¬ 
presented in major cities all over the world; a bank 
that can provide specialised services in all sectors 
of international finance; a bank that commands re¬ 
spect for its stability. But you dop’t want a bank that 
clings to the old-fashioned red tape. Why not talk 
to the Union Bank of Switzerland? It has the re¬ 
sources and experience tliat made it one of the lead¬ 
ing banks in a country of bankers, but its outlook 
is modem and innovative - and you’ll get a friendly 
reception. - 

/^S\ 

(UBS) 


Union Bank of Switzerland 


Totol uwls; S6,M0 million 
Swl«i fnncv. 

Cnplltlmd reserves: . 

3,700 DillIlM Swiss fmiKS. 

Head Office: 

Bahnliofstrassc 4$, Zurich. 
Officfs In Switzeriaad: 
Ociina, Lausanne, Basle, 
Bcmc. Lugano, 
al the Zurich and Geneva 
Airports, and in 310 other 
locations in Swilrortand. 
Onr worldwide iKtworli: 
Enrope: London. 
I.uxembouig, Madnd. 
Moscow 

Naitli America: New York, 
Chicago, Los Angcic,s. 

San Francisco. Cayman Is., 
Hamtiton/Bermuda. 
MonireaL Toronto. 

Latin America: 

Mexico. Panama, BogoU, 
Clinicas, Sao Paulo. 

Riode Janeiro, Buenos Aires. 

Middle East: Abu bhabi. 
Bahrain, Beirut, Tehran. 

Far Earn; Tokyo, Singapore, 
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THE WEEKLT NEWSMAGAZINE 


A. fl. BANERJBt;; 

A Letter from the Editors urTWARr^l^s^Hoc^ 


I t used to be said that in its early decades, Time was staffed 
by poets or, at any rate, by writers who cared more about 
words than about news. Today we still venerate the word, and 
we still harbor some poets in our midst, but for a long time now 
they have been complemented by trained newsmen. One of the 
first of that breed to join the magazine was Eben Roy Alexan¬ 
der, who came to Time in 1939 as a veteran reporter from the 
St. Louis Pott-Dispatch. As managing editor 
from 1949 to I960, be in a sense led Time into 
its age of frilly professional journalism. When 
“Alex” died last week, at 79, both associ¬ 
ates and younger staff members who know 
him only as a legend paid tribute to an ex¬ 
traordinary journalist and an extraordinary 
man. 

He brought a startling variety of talents 
and interests to the magazine. He loved opera 
(Tosca was his favorite); he read Latin and 
Greek, occasionally poring over Aristotle in 
his office; he was a student of theology and 
philosophy; he was a military expert, having 
served Stateside in the Marines during World 
War I. He was also a skilled pilot who had 
flown with Charles Lindbergh in the Missouri 
National Guard. During World War II, Alex 
used to relax on weekends by test-piloting 
Grumman fighters. 

But above all he was a newsman. He ed¬ 
ited Time’s World Battlefronts department during most of 
World War II. The engagements, which he painstakingly fol¬ 
lowed on his maps, were almost personal experiences to him; 
many of the generals were acquaintances, and others came alive 
through his detailed knowled^ and passionate concern. 

Given his background, it was natural that when named 
managing editor of Time by Co-Founder Henry Luce, he 
regarded his job much like a military command. He was a 



Managing Eifltor Roy Alexander 


great commander: tough, decisive, but always fair and ho- 
mane. The managing editor of Time is responsible for ev¬ 
erything that appears in the ihagazine, for how the magpine 
shapes its picture of the world each week, and Alex relished 
that responsibility. His editing iMncil raced across the copy, 
deleting, adding, transiting, scribbling questions in the mar¬ 
gin. When the phone interrupted him, he would always an- 
«»<«•» .oiiroi svver it himself, avoiding the wasted word 
hello and simply stating: “Alexander.” 

He believed in discipline, and discipline 
began with himself. He knew his mind. He % 
made quick decisions and stuck to them. Con- 
fronted with a problem, a plea, an argument 
—he always allowed room for argument—he - 
would tilt back in his swivel chair, eyes <m 
the ceiling, hands clasped behind his head. ' 
Then a hand would shoot forward, sometimes 
in a mediating gesture, sometimes as if phys-. 
ically weighing a point. Then the issue was 
settled, the order given, the voice kindly, the 
words earthy. 

A devout Roman Catholic, Roy Alexan¬ 
der went to Mass every day of his Ufc. As he 
watched history flow by, he had a strong, un¬ 
surprised sense of the evil in human nature 
—and an even stronger conviction that it is 
inextricably bound up with good. 

“Roy. on the most colossal scale known to 
any of us, is a good guy,” said Editor in Chief Hedley Donovan 
when Alex retired in 1966. Roy Alexander took all riles of 
sage as inevitable in life and shunned sentimentality But on that 
occasion he allowed himself to say that his colleagues at TIME 
had meant a great deal to him, and he added; “I think I realize 
now that I have meant something to ail of you.” 

He did—and to Time’s readers, although they never knew 
the man. 
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Coven President Car¬ 
ter launches an attack 
to rescue the slumping 
dollar and to stem in¬ 
flation. But the higher 
interest rates involved 
stir fears ofat least a 
mild recession next 
year and a damaging 
political backlash. See 
United States. 



Economy A Buainoas: 

Japan’s huge trade 
surplus with the U.S. 
continues to grow, and 
with it American re¬ 
sentment against tight 
Japanese trade re¬ 
strictions. *■ With no 
Ford in his future, 

Lee lacocca goes to 
Chrysler. 
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World: A week of 
strikes and crises for 
the Shah of I ran. 

► It's been a bumpy 
road to peace, but 
they're getting closer 
loan Egyptian-Israeli 
treaty. ► Uganda's 
Big Daddy Amin 
stages a “supersonic" 
invasion of Tanzania 
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IRAN 


Anoth^ Crisis for the Shah 

A grim week of strikes, slowdowns and lingering discontent 


C an the Shah survive'' Will strikes 
and slowdowns lead from near an¬ 
archy to total chai>s'? Where is 
Iran going' 

These were questions that plagued 
nervous Western diplomats as Iran—lhe 
oil-rich keystone to stability in volatile 
Central Asia—staggered through another 
week of turmoil and antigovernment 
demonstrations that have brought the 
economy to a virtual standstill A walk¬ 
out by 11,000 employees of Iran Air 
grounded all 162 daily flights of the coun¬ 
try's flag airline; more serious was a strike 
by 37,000 workers at Iran's nationalized 
oil retineries. which initially reduced pro¬ 
duction from 6 million bbl. per day to 
about 1 5 million bbl. That strike not only 
cost the government about $60 million a 
day m oil revenues, but alsi) suddenly 
raised the specter of petroleum shortages 
in Japan. Israel, Western Europe and, to 
a much lesser degree, in the U.S., all these 
countries depend in part on Iranian crude. 

At week's end some oil personnel 
were already back on the job. But the 
country’s mtxxi remained tense as trooi» 
with automatic weapons and tear-gas 
grenades tired on demonstrating students 
at Tehran University The government 
said there were no deaths, but student 
groups claimed that 40 or more had been 
killed. Meanwhile, Shah Mohammed 
Reza Pahlavi was consulting with leaders 
of the opposition on how to maintain or¬ 
der without jeopardizing the liberalization 


policies that he initiated lust summer. 

The oilworkers' walkout climaxed 
two months of labor unrest that has spread 
to nearly every sector of the economy. De¬ 
mands ranged from pay hikes to compen¬ 
sate for Iran's oil-fueled inflation (official- 



ShahMohatmiwdReza PaMavi 


A pilgrim airlift, freedom for prisoners. 


I ly pegged at 50' f) to political’reforms, an . 
end to martial law and the release of all re- j 
maining political prisoners. Stung by a 
strike that involved I million civil ser¬ 
vants and government workers, author¬ 
ities by and large have acted swiftly to 
satisfy many of the grievances. Govern¬ 
ment workers were granted wage increas¬ 
es ranging from 25% to more than lOO'’-! 
as well as such fringe benefits as subsi¬ 
dized housing. To help pay for the $1 5 bil¬ 
lion settlement, Iran canceled orders for 
$7 billion worth of military hardware that 
had been placed with U S. and European 
companies. Ironically, many of the work¬ 
ers who had won increases did not get 
their paychecks last week. Reason; em¬ 
ployees in the Finance Ministry were still 
out on strike. 

Many workers seized on the unrest U) 
press for specific noneconomic reforms as 
well Employees at major banks, which 
have been a frequent target of fire bombs 
and arson by antigovemment demonstra¬ 
tors, walked out. demanding that they be 
given protective security. The press, 
which was partly unshackled last month, 
successfully won an end to all censorship. 
Employees of the government-financed 
National Iranian Radio and Television 
network, who struck for the second time 
last week, demant^—and got—Premier 
Jaafar Sharif-Emamt's assurance that 
there would be no more government in¬ 
terference. Workers at one Tehran daily 
evm struck in opposition to what they. 
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. Sdll to be settled, however, wen 
strikes by 400,000 schoolteachers and the 
Tran Air employees. The airline walkout 
stranded some 20,000 devout Muslims 
headed for Mecca on the annual hajj (pil¬ 
grimage). A plea by religious leaders 
failed to get the workers back on the job 
to enable the pilgrims “to perform their 
religious duties toward Allah.” The Shah 
himself stepped in and ordered the Im¬ 
perial Air Force to transport the pilgrims 
to Saudi Arabia. Parents were growing 
impatient with the school closings, even 
if their offspring were not. Many school¬ 
children totik to the streets to join dem¬ 
onstrators and carry placards. It was, al¬ 
lowed eight-year-old Ali Safavi, more fun 
than ‘‘attending boring classes.” 

Since he announced his liberalization 
measures, which are designed to culmi¬ 
nate in free elections next June, the Shah 
and Premier Sharif-Emami have lifted re- 
sirictions on the formation of new polit¬ 
ical parties, curbed the activities of savak, 
Iran's notorious secret police, and cracked 
down on widespread corruption among 
profiteering businessmen and former gov¬ 
ernment officials. General Nematullah 
Nasiri, who was head of savak for 13 
years before he was fired last June, has 
now been brought back from his post as 
Ambassador to Pakistan reportedly to 
face charges of corruption and murder. 
The government will also press charges 
against Amir Abbas Hoveida. Premier 
from 1965 to 1977, who has been accused 
by the opposition of wasting uncounted 
millions in public funds. 


O n Oct 25. eve of the Shah’s 59th 
birthday, 1,126 political prisoners 
were released, bringing the total 
to more than 2,700 over the past 
two months. Many of the former inmates 
immediately went to newspapers with 
grim tales of the tortures to which they 
had been subjected. Last week, for the 
first time, Iranians read about the hor¬ 
rors that much of the rest of the world al¬ 
ready knew: the ‘“Apollo machine," a 
chair in which prisoners were tied while 
their feet were slashed and they were tor¬ 
tured with electric shock, the ‘ helmet,” a 
metal apparatus designed to make the vic¬ 
tim’s screams reverberate inside his head: 
and such practices as hanging women 
prisoners naked from the ceiling and 
burning them with cigarettes. So shock¬ 
ing were the disclosures that newly ap¬ 
pointed Justice Minister Hussein Najali 
immediately promised the release of 
Iran’s remaining political prisoners, be¬ 
lieved to number about ).(X)0, In addi¬ 
tion, 34 top officials of savak were 
dismissed. 

Despite these concessions, there was 
some question whether Sharif-Emami’s 
government could continue because it 
does not have the support or participation 
of opposition members. Last week the 
Shah reportedly consulted with Ali Am- 
ini, 7], an outspoken critic of his policies 
in the past who served as Premier during 


rim Sanjabi, leader rtf'the opposition ll4a- 
tiona) Front, a loose alignment that in¬ 
cludes a broad spectrum of political 
groups ranging from conservative to left¬ 
ist, flew to Paris to talk with Ayatullah 
Khomeini, the dissident mullah who is 
spiritual leader of Iran’s 34 million Shi- 
‘ite Muslims. Aides to the Shah confirmed 
that the monarch intends to confer with 
Sanjabi when he returns this week There 
is speculation that he may be considering 
a government that would be headed by 
National Front members. 

That might sit well with Iranian mod¬ 
erates. who are increasingly fearful that 
the disorders might gel completely out of 
hand and spark a military takeover. Mar¬ 
tial law is still very visible in the capital; 
100.000 troops patrol the streets, and 
tanks and armored cars make Tehran’s 


= idftijt toW Cjrown Prince Reat. a 
at the U.S. Air Force Academy, whw-hil 
visited the White Hotne on his) 8th Miih- 
day last week. "We’re thaiikflil for his 
move toward democracy,’’ Carter added, 
referring to the Shah's political reforms. 
“We know it is opposed some who don’t 
like democratic principles, but his pro¬ 
gressive administration is very valuable, 
1 think, to the entire Western world. " 


A major reason for backing the Shah 
is the absence of credible alter- 
L natives “If you look at them,” 
li says one Administration analyst, 
“they're more frightening than the crisis 
itself, fherc is no opposition capable of 
taking over " In this expert's view, the 
best-known moderate critics of the Shah 
are old-line nationalists who would prob¬ 
ably be unacceptable to left-wing groups 





Iranian soldier firing on protestbig^tudenU during Tehran cla^ last weekend 

Not ]ust an end to martial law. hut pay hike.i and the release of political prisoners. 


notorious traffic jams worse than ever. De¬ 
spite almost daily demonstrations by pro¬ 
testers. the generals -at least until the 
weekend shwtout at Tehran University 
—had obeyed the Shah’s command to 
avoid the sort of bloody showdown that 
followed the imposition of martial law in 
twelve cities on Sept 8 One inhibiting 
factor may be the top echelon’s doubt that 
rank-and-file troops would suptKirt their 
commanders if ordered to attack protest¬ 
ers with bullets and bayonets. Moreover, 
“shtxiting lian into fx>litical silence," as 
one Tehran newspaper pul it, would prob¬ 
ably fail Many Western experts believe 
that the Shah’s only hope of calming 
the unrest is to step aside in favor of 
his son. 

In Washington, the latest turmoil was 
viewed as, in the words of one Iranian spe¬ 
cialist, ’’very dangerous." From Jimmy 
Carter on down, the Administration is 
staunchly committed to the Shah. “Oui 
friendship and our alliance with Iran is 
one of the important bases on which our 
entire foreign policy depends," the Pres- 


Beyond that, the opposition includes a 
motley collection of small groups, rang¬ 
ing from the extreme left to the ex¬ 
treme right, that have nothing tn com¬ 
mon except the desire lo bring down 
the Shah 

One consolation to the West is that 
Moscow, if Soviet Foieign Minister An¬ 
drei Gromyko is to be believed, prefers a 
stable Iran on its southern border “You 
can't say that the Soviet hand isn’t there,” 
said a .Slate IX-paiimcnt aide about the 
latest untest, 'bin we have no evidence. 
This isn’t Afghanistan (where a military 
coup brought a pro-Moscow regime to 
pow'crl They don't want to contest us on 
this issue The Russians, in fact, were suf¬ 
fering more immediately from the oil- 
woikeis’ strike than the West was While 
the Shah’s allies worried about the po¬ 
tential future loss of oil exports, a vital 
pipeline that supplies 10 billion cubic me¬ 
ters per year of Iranian natural gas to mil¬ 
itary installations and industries in the 
southern part’of the U S.S.R. was abrupt- 
Iv closed down. ■ 








CHINA 




Gre en T ea for Schlesliiger 

Special treatment for a man seen as an anti-Soviet hard-liner 


Secretary of tjieryy James SchleUnger 
has just concluded a two-week visit to the 
People's Republic of China. Principal 
items on his agenda in a meeting with Chi¬ 
nese Coiiimuii'st Party Chairman fJiia 
Kuo-feng. Sino-American cooperation on 
energy questions, the Soviet posture, and 
normalization of China-VS relations. 
TiMt Diplomatic Correspondent Strobe 
Talbott, who accompanied the Secretary, 
sent this report from Shanghai. 

J ames Schtesinger did some Christmas 
shopping in a Chinese air-raid shelter 
last week After touring a network of tun¬ 
nels dug into a mountainside on the out¬ 
skirts of Dairen, a strategic port m North¬ 
east China, he was served green tea in a 
cavernous underground chamber, was lec¬ 
tured on "the ever present danger ptised 
by the social-imperialists" to the north, 


his hosts were at least as interested in dis¬ 
cussing the issue of Soviet hegemony, a 
phrase that Schlcsinger rarely uses but a 
concept he constantly worries about. 

Schlesinger's reputation as a hard-lin¬ 
er toward Moscow makes him popular 
with the Chinese Communists. When 
CJerald Ford fired him as Secretary of De¬ 
fense in 1975, Peking’s America watch¬ 
ers concluded that Schiesinger had been 
‘ purged’’ by Henry Kissinger and other 
proponents of detente, which the Chinese 
consider appeasement. In 1976 Peking in¬ 
vited Schiesinger as a private citizen and 
treated him like a visiting head of state. 
They took him to strategic and previous¬ 
ly out-of-bounds border areas. 

fie got similar treatment last week 
The Dairen stopover was added to his itin¬ 
erary at the last minute. Reporters trav¬ 
eling with the Secretary were led to be- 




danvince/tiw 

miains committed to ‘"nbrMtlfaEatkM.’^ 
relations, as Nixon promised when he 
signed the Shanghai Communique in 
1972. In a toast at a Shanghai banquet, 
Schiesinger reaffirmed that the commu¬ 
nique “is the basis of our relationship.” 

Schlesinger’s hosts were eager to do 
some reassuring of their own to demon¬ 
strate that the Great Proletarian Cultur¬ 
al Revolution was over. Repeatedly, 
Schiesinger was told that the new 
leadership was dedicated to "the four 
mtxiernizations” (agriculture, industry, 
national defense, and science and tech¬ 
nology)—goals that require pragmatism 
and stability. 

The end of the Cultural Revolution 
has indeed brought less propaganda and 
a modest but perceptible liberalization in 
the arts At a park in Harbin where Schie¬ 
singer met with a crowd of schoolchildren 
("Study hard." he told them), loudspeak¬ 
ers played classical Peking opera; during 
the Cultural Revolution they would have 
been blaring warnings against “counter¬ 
revolutionaries." In Peking, the visitors 






U.S. Energy Secretary Janies Schiesinger inspectii^ generator factory In the Industrial city of Har bin In n orthe ast Chi na _ 

On a visit to six cities of the People's Republic, a mixture of geopolitics, economics and tourism—and a toast to 100 flowers. 
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and was then ushered into an adjoining 
tunnel. It was lined with display cases 
containing souvenirs—child-sized army 
caps, brocade pillowcases, bolts of silk 
Eight years ago. after Chinese and Rus¬ 
sian soldiers fought along the Sino-Soviel 
border, the city fathers of Dairen installed 
a Friendship Store for foreign tourists in 
one of the air-raid shelters to demonstrate 
Chinese preparedness against attack 
Here it was still, and .Schlesinger’s wife 
Rachel bought some woolen scarves. 

The bizarre facility was. in a way, a fit¬ 
ting stop for Schiesinger His six-city tour 
of the People’s Republic was a combina¬ 
tion of geopolitics, economics and tour¬ 
ism Officially, he was invited to inspect 
oilfields, refineries and industrial centers 
and to negotiate a Sino-.Amencan agree¬ 
ment for cooperation on energy matters; 
an accord on a continuing exchange of in¬ 
formation and technology was reached 
before he left. But both &hiesinger and 


lieve that he was going to the port city 
because it is the pipeline terminus for the 
Taching oilfields, which he had just seen. 
But the Chinese spirited Schiesinger off 
to view naval facilities in the harbor 

T oday, as during his 1976 visit, Peking 
is concerned that the Soviet Union is 
seeking to lull the West into a sense of 
false security by promoting ddtente in 
general and the Strategic Arms Limita¬ 
tion Talks (SALT) in particular; if NATO 
lowers its guard, the Chinese fear, the So¬ 
viet armed forces will pose an even great¬ 
er threat to China than they do now. 
Schiesinger had instructions from Jimmy 
Carter to reassure Peking that the U.S. 
was determined not only to strengthen 
NATO but to make certain that a new salt 
agreement was in the West’s interesUs. 

The Carter Administration also 
hoped that as a former member of Rich¬ 
ard Nixon's Cabinet. Schiesinger could 


saw The Enchanted Ixttus Ixintern, a 
dance drama based on an ancient folk leg¬ 
end that has nothing whatsoever to do 
with class struggle Significantly, the pro¬ 
duction was first staged during Mao’s 
short-lived “let a hundred flowers bloom” 
campaign in 1957 and was then sup¬ 
pressed by his wife, Chiang Ch’ing. 

Schiesinger picked up the hundred- 
flowers slogan himself during a stop in 
Hangchow, a pocket of radical resistance 
until last year. “To the abiding and 
continuing health of those one hundred 
flowers,” said Schiesinger, raising his 
small goblet of mao-tai, a fiery liquor. 
‘Better to let a hundred flowers bloom 
than to allow one flower to wither.” That 
may have been more of an endorsement 
of individualism than the Chinese were 
ready for, but Seffiesinger’s hosts did not 
seem to mind. They smiled politely and 
joined him in a chorus of "Kan-peil" 
(Bottoms up!), . ■ . 




MIDDLEEAST 

A Point off No Return __ 

That Egyptian-Israeli treaty may be just down the road 

O nce again euphoria reigned as Egyp- I Man medallion, jusl as he and 
tian and Israeli negotiators, under share the Nobel Prize for Peace 


^/tian and Israeli negotiators, under 
Washington’s careful guidance, pushed 
ahead on a peace treaty between the two 
states. Said an optimistic Secretary of 
Slate Cyrus Vance late last week: "We 
liave now resolved almost all the substan¬ 
tive issues " While in the U S. on a fund¬ 
raising tour, Israeli Premier Menachem 
Begin said that "real progress” had been 
made and that he hoped to sign the trea¬ 
ty “quite soon, with God’s help.” Even 
customarily cautious Egyptian diplomats 
agreed with their Israeli counterparts that 
the point of no return” had been reached 
on the three-week-old peace talks. 

It has been a bumpy road to peace, 
and a few more jolts could lie ahead. Only 


Man medallion, just as he and Begin will 
share the Nobel Prize for Peace. In an ac¬ 
ceptance speech read by former Premier 
Mamdouh Salem, he pointedly insisted 
that he went to Jerusalem and to Camp 
David "to establish peace for the entire 
area.” Despite such oft-repeated asser¬ 
tions. both radical and moderate Arabs 
are concerned that Sadat has. in elTect, 
sold out to Israel. Last week 20 Arab 
governments assembled in Baghdad in 
an effort to counteract the impending 
Egyptian-Israeli settlement. 

The Arab states were as divided as 
ever. The Palestine Liberation Organiza¬ 
tion’s de facto foreign minister, Farouk 
Kaddoumi. for instance, taunted the Sau¬ 
dis for their continued financial backing 



' Prefer Begin a nd Preside nt Ca rter In M anhatt an with New York G overnor Hugh Carey (center) 

{ Domestic political considerations helped paper over a quarrel 


a week earlier, the whole mood of ne- 
i gotiations darkened when Israel an- 
I nounced that it would expand the size of 
i five Jewish settlements in the occupied 
' West Bank. That decision had given 
I Egyptian President Anwar .Sadat a strong 
I excuse for pulling out of the negotiations 
I if he had wanted to do so. Obviously he 
; did not, even though Begin continu^ to 
' talk defiantly, even provocatively, about 
i Israel’s goals. Accepting this year's Fam- 
i ily of Man award from the New York 
Council of Churches, the Premier once 
again challenged the U.S. (and Arab) view 
that East Jerusalem is occupied land. "Je¬ 
rusalem,” he said, “is one city, indivis¬ 
ible. the eternal capital of Israel and of 
the Jewish people.” 

Sadat also was awarded a Family of 


of Egypt. Unless the Arabs took joint ac¬ 
tion. he declared, "the Israelis will not 
stop until they have reached Mecca and 
seized your oil wealth." To which the 
Saudi Foreign Minister. Prince Saud al 
Faisal, replied tartly: "Mecca has a G<xl 
to protect It. As for the oil, it has men de¬ 
fending it." By week’s end the group had 
voted to raise $9 billion to strengthen 
Arab defenses against Israel, and sent a 
four-man delegation to meet Sadat in 
hopes of persuading him to give up his 
peace initiative But Sadat refused to see 
them, declaring that "billions of dollars 
will not buy the will of Egypt We have 
taken the difficult road to peace and we 
will not deviate from it.” 

Meanwhile, domestic political consid¬ 
erations prompted Carter to paper over 


his quarrel with Begin about the expan> 
sion of West Bank settlements. On the day 
the Premier was in New York to receive 
his award. Carter was there also, cam¬ 
paigning for Democratic Governor Hugh 
Carey. At first the White House said cold¬ 
ly that the two leaders had no plans to 
meet. Belatedly considering the impact of 
such a snub on the city’s Jewish voters, the 
White House hastily scheduled a 20-min¬ 
ute session with Begin and his aides. 

That same night Begin ordered his 
Defense Minister. E/er Weizman, to fly 
from Washington to Jerusalem to seek 
Cabinet support on late developments in 
the negotiations. This led to speculation 
that a tentative agreement might be at 
hand. By that time the draft treaty had 
been revised at least seven times, and most 
of the problems had been either solved 
or sidestepped. Chief among these was 
the question of "linkage" between an 
Egyptian-Israeli treaty and further nego¬ 
tiations on the West Bank and Gaza. The 
two sides agreed to discuss the matter both 
in a preamble to the treaty and in sep¬ 
arate letters that will be attached to the 
main document 

M ost of the remaining issues were rel¬ 
atively minor Questions concerning 
the Sinai oilfields still had to be settled, 
but it seemed likely that neither side 
would pay compensation to the other. Is¬ 
rael asked that war memorials in each 
other's territories be presei-ved—a one¬ 
sided request, since there are no Egyp¬ 
tian war memorials on Israeli territory. 
Still to be settled, as well, is how much 
money the U S must pay Israel for its 
withdrawal from the Sinai. The Israelis 
are retwrtedly asking $.1 billion to $4 bil¬ 
lion, but the haggling, which has long 
since become a routine aspect of relations 
between the two countries, is still going 
on. In 1970, the Nixon Administration 
paid dearly (to the tunc of about $500 mil¬ 
lion a year in additional aid) for the cease- 
tire with Egypt, Henry Kissinger's 1975 
Smai agreement may well have been the 
most expensive pact ever negotiated. It 
not only pledged enormous financial and 
political support but also opened Amer¬ 
ica's arsenal of advanced weapons to Is¬ 
rael and guaranteed Israel's oil supply for 
(ivc years Since Iran still supplies about 
50' f of Israel's oil. that U S guarantee 
would become particularly significant if 
the current turbulence in Iran continues. 

As for the treaty-signing ceremony, 
the only thing the two sides are agreed 
on is that it should lie an extravaganza 
.Sadat has suggested either Cairo or Mount 
Sinai as the site. Begin has iiroposed 
Jerusalem I he Israelis have also men¬ 
tioned Oslo, where, on Dec 10, Begin 
and Sadat are due to receive their No¬ 
bel I’ri/e Jimmy Carter thinks the cer¬ 
emony should be held somewhere in the 
Middle East. Chances are. though, that 
he would be delighted to go anywhere 
in the world to sec the peace treaty 
signed and sealed. ■ 






Ugandan Dictator Ml Ambi Dada strikes a pugilistic pose 


CAST AFRICA 

An Idi-otic 
iiwasion 

Amin avenges a slight 

E ven for Uganda's mercurial dictator. 

idi Amin Dada, it was a fairly 
grandiose biiast. Last week, after a series 
of radio broadcasts falsely claiming that 
his country had been invaded by neigh¬ 
boring Tanzania, Big Daddy announced 
that a 2,000-man Ugandan force had 
made a “record in world history" by occu¬ 
pying a 710-sq.-mi patch of Tanzanian 
territory in “the supersonic speed of 25 
minutes." Henceforth, Amin declared, 
“ail Tanzanians in the area must know 
that they are under direct rule by the Con¬ 
queror of the British Empire"—one of sev¬ 
eral modest sobriquets that Amin uses to 
describe his ample (300 lbs ) self 

How long Uganda can sustain this in¬ 
vasion IS another mallei Tanzanian Pres¬ 
ident Julius Nyerere launched a massive 
counterattack, vowing that his 27,000- 
man, Chinese- and Russian-supplied mil¬ 
itary force w'ould strike the invadcis “until 
we have finally gotten rid of this snake 
from our house." Thousands of cheeiing 
Tanzanians gathered in Dar es Salaam to 
urge on Nyererc's army, which comman¬ 
deered buses. Land Rovers and trucks to 
drive to the front, 850 miles away But 
Nyerere reportedly was compelled to 
ground his air force after Tanzanian sol¬ 
diers shot down five of their own MiCi 
fighters, mistaking them for Ugandan jets 
Relations between Tanzania and 
Uganda have been edgy for several years. 
After Amm seized power in a 1971 mili¬ 
tary coup, Nyerere offered sanctuary to 
ousted President Milton Obote. who still 
lives in an vKcan-front home in I3ar es 5la- 
laam. Obote was soon joined by 20,000 ref¬ 
ugees who had Bed the Ugandan tyrant's 


bkxidihirsty attempts to wipeout all oppo¬ 
sition A year later, the exiles staged a 
poorly organized coup attempt against 
Amin, who has never forgiven Nyerere for 
backing his enemies. In one sneering tele¬ 
gram, Amin told the Tanzanian Presi¬ 
dent, “I love you very much, and if you 
had been a woman, I would have consid¬ 
ered marrying you. although your hettd is 
full of gray hairs But as you are a man. 
that possibility does not arise. ’ Last week 
Big Daddy, a former heavyweight cham¬ 
pion of Uganda, challenged the wiry Nye- 
rerc to a boxing match to settle the fate of 
the invaded land. 

Beyond the personal grudges, Uganda 
and Tanzania have been feuding about 
unpaid bills racked up by the East African 
Community, a now defunct economic 
union that comprised the two countries 
and Kenya The Ugandan economy has 
floundered because of a precipitous de¬ 
cline in the price of coffee, the country’s 
only significant source of foreign earnings. 

Amin’s invasion of Tanzania, howev¬ 
er, was apparently triggered by internal 
problems—specifically, a mutiny of his 
troops. The crack Simba (Lion) Battalion 
rebelled in protest against the country’s 
sagging economy. In early October, dissi¬ 
dent inxips ambushed Amin at the pres¬ 



idential lodge in Kampala, but he escaped 
with his family in a helicopter. Efftals by 
loyalist troops to smash the rebellion, 
which had its strongest support in south¬ 
ern Uganda, spilled over into Tanzania, 
where anti-Amin e.xiles Joined the fight¬ 
ing. Big Daddy’s attempt to disguise the 
true nature of these clashes, and to divert 
attention from Uganda’s domestic trou¬ 
bles. led to his false charges of a Tanza¬ 
nian invasion. Amin apparently decided ! 
that since his soldiers were already in 
Tanzania, they might as well try to claim 
the triangle of land north of the Kagera 
River, and thus complicate future at¬ 
tempts by the exiles to slip into Uganda. 

Although both countries have more 
Communist-supplied armaments than 
they need for legitimate self-defense, there 
is little chance that the conflict will esca¬ 
late into a major war. But already there 
have been hundreds of casualties from the 
fighting- a terrible price to pay for what 
amounts to an Idi-otic invasion. 

a ■ a 

Another protracted African conflict 
was healing up in the breakaway Ethiopi¬ 
an province of Eritrea. In the first phase 
of a major offensive to smash the prov¬ 
ince’s 17-year-old independence move¬ 
ment, Ethiopian forces, backed by Cuban 
and Soviet technicians and advisers, in 
August succeeded in reopening the road td 
the key city of Agordat. There, govern¬ 
ment troops had been pinned down by 
guerrillas of the Eritrean People’s Liber¬ 
ation Front (t PI F) since late this summer. 
This week. Timf has learned, government 
forces—including thousands of militia¬ 
men redeployed from the Ogaden desert 
war against ^imali insurgents—will try to 
regain control of a vital highway linking 
the Red Sea port of Massawa with the pro¬ 
vincial capital of Asmara. 

It has been three frustrating months 
for Ethiopia's military mlers and their 
Communist allies. A late summer push by 
the Ethiopians drove the rebels out of 
much of southern and western Eritrea. 
But the drive was blunted when the gov¬ 
ernment troops began to battle a well- 
equipped 25.()()0-man EPLf army, which 
occupies the territory’s central and north¬ 
ern plateaus. In one futile assault on Er¬ 
itrean positions near Keren, a human 
wave of more than 6,000 Ethiopian mili¬ 
tiamen were cut down by rebels firing cap¬ 
tured Communist artillery. Ethiopian 
Strongman Mengistu Haile Mariam, who 
had vowed to crush the rebels by Sept. 12, 
the fourth anniversary of the overthrow of 
the late Emperor Haile Selassie, ordered 
the execution of 700 officers and men he 
held responsible for the fiasco. 

Cuban President Fidel Castro, too, 
has been badly embarrassed by the in¬ 
creasingly direct role his forces have been 
playing in the battle against the indepen¬ 
dence fighters that Cuba helped to train. 
Not so long ago,*Castro proclaimed that 
the Eritrean struggle was a ‘legitimate na¬ 
tional liberation war" that Cuba would 
support to the tfiUer end. ■ 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


A Watergattf for Pretoria 

Scandals shake the National Party 


D uring its 30 years in power, South Af¬ 
rica’s ruling National Party has been 
i remarkably free of scandal. Not once, for 
j example, has a high-ranking official been 
' charged with misusing public funds. Last 
I week that image of rectitude was shat- 
: lered by the release of a 400-page report 
! on an investigation being conducted by 
i one of the country's most respected jur- 
I ists. Confirming earlier newspaper ac- 
i counts of widespread abuses in the De- 
! partment of Infounation, an agency 
' formerly controlled by one of South Af- 
' rica's most powerfiH politicians. Supreme 
i Court Justice Anton Mostert detailed al- 
; Icged "improper application of taxpayers’ 

1 inoney running into millions. ” Johannes- 
' burg’s antigovemment Rand Daily hfaU 
\ has dubbed the affair South Africa’s “^a- 


served as Secretary and Deputy Secretary, 
respectively, of the department Witnesses 
told Mostert that the Rhoodies had ille¬ 
gally used government funds to subsidize 
an unprofitable South African newspaper, 
finance a S6 million movie that flopped 
at the box office, and traffic in diamonds. 
In addition, the Daily Mail has charged 
that the brothers conspired with a right- 
wing American publisher to try to buy 
the Washington Star. All of these activ¬ 
ities, the press hinted, were known of and 
approved by Mulder—and perhaps other 
ministers as well. 

When the story broke this summer. 
Vorster transferred control of the depart¬ 
ment to Foreign Minister Roelof F. 
(‘‘Pik’’) Botha. He retired the Rhoodie 
brothers and ordered the former head of 




I Embatt led M inister Come Has P . Muld er an d M s forme r a ide Es ct iel Rti oodle_ 

I An image of rectitude ix marred by evidence collected by a well-respected Judge. 


tergate." Whether or not that proves to 
be the case, the judge’s disclosures have 
shaken the six-week-old regime of Prime 
Minister Pieter W. Botha and could wreck 
! the career of Minister of Plural Relations 
i Cornelius P. Mulder, 53, who had been 
I considered a leading candidate to become 
Prime Minister some day. 

The alleged misdeeds center on a se¬ 
cret multimillion-doUar slush fund oper¬ 
ated by the Department of Information 
when Mulder was Minister of the Inte¬ 
rior and Information under former Prime 
Minister John Vorster. According to Mos- 
tert’s report, some of the funds, intended 
for a covert campaign to secure favorable 
coverage for South African policies in the 
foreign and domestic press, were divert¬ 
ed to dubious business ventures and the 
personal pleasures of departmental offi¬ 
cials. The main schemers were identified 
as the brothers Eschel and Deneys 
Rhoodie, who until a few months ago 


the Bureau of State Security to undertake 
a probe of the charges. Mostert was 
named as a one-man commission to kx)k 
into possible violations of currency con¬ 
trols. After a heated meeting at which 
Prime Minister Botha urged Mostert to 
delay releasing the report, the judge de¬ 
clare, “I have endeavored to discover 
what particular interest of the state is fur¬ 
thered by suppression, albeit temporary, 
rather than disclosure of the evidence. 1 
find none.” 

His report, consisting of depositions 
from many of the principals involved in 
the scandal, focuses on a plan to under¬ 
mine the Daily Mai! and other opposi¬ 
tion newspapers by secretly subsidizing a 
new, pro-government tabloid, the Johan¬ 
nesburg Citizen. In 1976, says the report, 
the department provided a fertilizer com¬ 
pany directed by Businessman Louis Luyt, 
46, with $15 million in government cash 
—a direct violation of treasury regula¬ 


tions. In exchange, Luyt testified, he 
pledged as publisher of the Citizen to sup¬ 
port editorially the government’s ajart- 
heid policies. But, Luyt said, he soon tired 
of Eschel Rhoodie’s incessant efforts to 
meddle in its affairs. In February, the de¬ 
partment helped arrange a sale of Luyt’s 
interest in the Citizen to businessmen in¬ 
cluding Dallas Lawyer David A. Witts 
and Beurt SerVaas. chairman of the Cur¬ 
tis Publishing Co. Luyt has yet to repay 
the loan or $3.3 million in interest. 

Mostert’s report suggests that the 
Rhoodie brothers lived very well at gov¬ 
ernment expense. In one instance, the re¬ 
port says, they allocated $9,200 for a pri¬ 
vate box at Pretoria’s rugby stadium, 
ostensibly for use as a secret meeting 
place, only the brothers and their families 
ever attended a game. Deneys Rhoodie. 
who racked up more than 200,000 miles in 
government-paid travel in one six-month 
period, was described as billing the de¬ 
partment for a New York-to~Los Ange¬ 
les flight for the purpose of “evaluating the 
services of a typist." 

But Mosteri’s report does not touch 
on the alleged attempt to purchase the 
Washington Star As described by the 
Daily Mall, the department in 1976 
"loaned ” $11.5 million from the slush 
fund to Michigan Publisher John P. Mc- 
Goff, who is co-owner with Eschel Rhoo¬ 
die and Mulder of a large farm in the 
Transvaal, to finance a $26.3 million of¬ 
fer for the paper. Joe Allbritlon, the 
Texan who owned the newspaper from 
1974 until he sold it to Time Inc this year, 
denies that McGoff ever approached him, 
McGoff, whose Panax Corp. publishing 
company acknowledges bidding for the 
Star before Allbritlon bought it. has de¬ 
nounced the Daily Mail story about a 
South African loan as “utter nonsense.” 

W ith an overwhelming majority in 
South Africa’s parliament, the Na¬ 
tional Party is secure in office. But some 
of its leadeis could suffer permanent dam¬ 
age to their political careers and repu¬ 
tations. Largely because he flatly denied 
to parliament that government funds were 
involved in funding ihe Citizen, one lead¬ 
ing Afrikaans newspaper has suggested 
that Mulder should "review his position” 
—a euphemism for resign Eschel Rhoo¬ 
die has hinted that an unnamed three- 
man Cabinet commiilee supervised the 
operations of his department. Prime Min¬ 
ister Botha has appointed yet another in¬ 
vestigating committee, which is supposed 
to report to parliament in three weeks 
Even John Vorster’s name has been men¬ 
tioned in the scandal; Luyt told Mostert 
that he agreed to start the Citizen only be¬ 
cause he was led to believe that Vorster 
had personally selected him for the job. 
At one stage in the press inquiry into the 
scandal, a crusading editor received a 
message that allegedly came from the for¬ 
mer Prime Minister himself. "Tell him 
to lay off,” the word was passed, "or he’ll 
have U) deal with me.” ■ 














BRITAIN 


Sunny Jim and the Politi cal Wi nds 

They blow, ever so slightly, in his favor as Parliament reconvenes 


S wathed in a velvet tram, with the im¬ 
perial crown carefully balanced on 
her coifTed brown hair. Queen Elizabeth 
li opened the final session of Parliament 
before her subjects vote again in a gen¬ 
eral election In one of Britain's better 
pageants, the Queen spoke from a.goiden 
throne in the gilded House of Lords, sur¬ 
rounded by such royal functionaries as her 
Gold Stick in Waiting and the Rouge 
i Dragon Pursuivant, So many ermined 
peers and bejeweled peeresses were pre¬ 
sent that a journalistic wag observed there 
was a "tiara bomn today ” 

The central characters of this year's 
parliamentary drama, however, were 
huddled in the rear of the chamber among 
other members of the House of Commons, 
who had been summoned to the Queen’s 
presence by another treasured anachro¬ 
nism known as Black Rod. Prime Min¬ 
ister James Callaghan and C'onservative 
Leader Margaret Thatcher listened idly 
to an and speech that the government, 
by custom, had prepared for the Queen 
to read. 

The address—a laundry list of fegis- 
lative goals—-contained little in the way 
of major news or promise for the new Par¬ 
liament. The most important item in the 
Queen's speech was an assurance to Scot¬ 
tish and Welsh nationalists that there 
would be referendums on March I on lo¬ 
cal assemblies for these areas—the first 
step toward devolution, or limited home 
rule. Opposed by Thatcher’s rories, who 
have 281 seats, and the Liberal Party 
(13), Callaghan’s Labor minority of 312 
can now stay in power only with the help 
of smaller parties. Callaghan needs the 
votes, or at least the abstentions, of the na¬ 
tionalists this week in the vote of con¬ 
fidence that traditionally follows the 
Queen’s speech after a delate on its con¬ 
tent. By winning it. Callaghan should be 
able to stay in office until he decides to 
call elections, possibly in early spnng or, 
at the latest, next October, when his gov¬ 
ernment’s statutory five-year mandate ex¬ 
pires. As always in British elections, the 
timing will depend on the political winds. 
At the moment they are blowing Calla¬ 
ghan’s way, in pan because of the diverse 
stands that he and Thatcher have taken 
over incomes policies and their effect on 
Britain’s inflation, now running at an an¬ 
nual rate of 8% 

T he Prime Minister wants to carry on 
with his policy of voluntary wage re¬ 
straints, under which unions would limit 
pay-hike demands to no more than 5%. 
That stand is fiercely opposed by the 11.5 
million-member Trades Union Congress, 
and was violently attacked by Callaghan's 
own Labor Party Conference at its an¬ 
nual meeting in Blackpool last month. 


Thatcher is leading a Topi assault on what 
she has described as "rigid pay policies'’ 
and calls instead for "responsible” collec¬ 
tive bargaining. 

The British public, obviously con¬ 
cerned about which major party can best 
cope with union demands, appears to fa¬ 
vor Callaghan's pmition. In the past 
month Labor has climbed in the political 
polls from a seven-point deficit to a five- 
point advantage over the Tories..Calla¬ 


ghan is also 17 points ahead of Thatcher 
in personal popularity, a gain of six points 


in a single month. In a by-election last 
month in the marginal Scottish border 


district of Berwick and East Lothian, La 
bor managed to retain a seat that the Con 
servati ves had strong hopes of winning 
Callaghan is also being helped by an 
embarrassing interiial feud within the 
Conservative Party. Former Prime Min 
ister Edward Heath, whom Thatcher de¬ 
posed as party leader three Vears ago, 
broke with party policy by opcrtl/ sup¬ 


porting pillaghan's wage stand,, even as 
he cami^ned for the Tory candidate in 
the Scottish by-election. Conservative 
M.P. George Gardiner, a Thatcher brain- 
truster, last week complained that "re- 
ceiving^pport from Ted Heath is like 
being inlasured by an undertaker.” A La¬ 
bor Party spokesman had a quick retort: 
"Perhaps the result means that rank-and- 
file Conservatives prefer their former 
leader to their present one.” 

Although Callaghan has the momen¬ 
tum. the winds of political fortune can 
still change. While the latest polls show 
substantial Labor gains, they also indi¬ 
cate strong Tory support, particularly in 
shifting Midlands districts where British 
elections can be won and lost. And Cal¬ 
laghan has problems ahead in persuading 
intransigent worker^o accept the wis¬ 
dom of his incomes-policy. Last week 
57,000 assembly-line workers at Ford Mo¬ 
tor Co. Ltd., in the seventh week of a strike 
for .higher pay, rejected a company offer 
of «i6.5'/r increase. Meanwhile, workers 
in the public sector, from teachers to trash 
men, are also pushing for raises of up to 
40%. If Callaghan hangs tough and a win¬ 
ter of strikes follows, the result could be 
stormy for Sunny Jim. ■ 
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A Vote for Democracy 

Unruffled by terror, the Cortes approves a new constitution 


O nly a few hours earlier, a parcel bomb 
had exploded in the mail room 
of the liberal Madrid daily Pais, Idl¬ 
ing a 19-year-oId man. On pe day orme 
vote, scores of submachine'gun-carrying 
I police (Strolled the streets outside the 
; neoclassical Cortes building, and a police 
I helicopter hovered overhead. Inside the 
: two legislative chambers. Spain’s law- 
j makers coolly went about their business 
i —and last week made history. Meeting 
I in simultaneous session, the tenate and 
j the Congress of Deputies overwhelminjgly 
j approved Spain’s eleventh constitution 
, since 1808, and its first democratic basic 
I law since the republic perished at the 
j hands of Francisco Franco in the civil 
: war As the tallies were announced in 
! each chamber, the legislators rose to their 
I feet to give a lining round of applause. 

I "A day of great joy,” declared Swialist 
Leader Felipe Gon;^lez, and Communist 
! Santiago Carrillo spoke of “a valid con- 
i stitution for all Spaniards." 

I The new constitution will not become 
I the law of the land until it is approved in 
j a national referend|||b to be held Dec. 6. 
i It is expected to p^ that test easily. In 
l' an atmosphere of electrifying political 
I chan^, disruptive economic problems 
j (I million unemployed, 17% inflation) 

I and an intensifying campaign of separat- 
{ ist terrorism, the constitution represents 
I a victory for moderation and a persever¬ 
ing spirit of compromise, 
i From the beginning, the framing of 
I the constitution had been conceived as a 
j consensus undertaking. Not only did Pre- 
I mier Adolfo Suarez and his Democratic 
j Center Union lead a minority govern- 
! ment, but as Spain moved from nearly 
I four decades of dictatorship toward de- 
[ inocracy, the post-Franco leadership^felt 
I that any new basic law needed the wid- 
j est possible support. When a seven-man 
congressional working group beg^ draft¬ 
ing the document 14 months ago. dep¬ 
uties of Suarez's party were allotted three 
seats, while the Socialists. Communists, 
Catalan moderates $d the right-wing 
Popular Alliance had one each. 

Frequently debating over late-night 
suppers in Madrid restaurants, the seven 


A month later the draft was finished. 

As approved last week, the constitu¬ 
tion is ihi exhaustively detailed document 
of t6,S00 words encompassing preamble, 
169 articles and 15 “dispositions ’— 
among them qualifications that were add¬ 
ed in the fini stages of compromise as 
well as the official annulment of Fran¬ 
co’s “Fundamental Laws.” Defending the 
scope of the constitution, Deputy Miguel 
Roca pointed out that “the Swedish con¬ 
stitution does not have to speak of free¬ 
dom of assembly, but the Spanish one docs 
because we have not had it.” 

Many other liberties are guaranteed 
as well, including freedom of speech, free¬ 
dom to choose one’s residence, to fikrm as¬ 
sociations, to join labor unions. roUtical 
parties are to operate freely. In contrast 


monarehyi” but iti fiKt the nation b a ''so¬ 
cial andtdemoccatic state of law” with ul¬ 
timate sovereignty residing in the people. 
The King, one of the staunchest support¬ 
ers of Sign's evolution toward democ¬ 
racy, is still empowered to choose the Pre¬ 
mier, but only afler consultation with 
party leaders in parliament, and with ap¬ 
proval of the Congress of Deputies. 

The constitution pleases almost im 
one completely—which may speak w® 
for its workability. Businessmen, for ex¬ 
ample. claim that despite acknowledging 
a free-market economy, the new law also 
allows state intervention; labor unions ob¬ 
ject that it recognizes the legality of a lock¬ 
out. Heavier and much more troubling op¬ 
position comes from the autonomy- 
minded Basques in the north. The seven 
deputies of the Basque Nationalist I^rty 
alstained from voting, arguing that the 
constitution did not go far enou^ in rec¬ 
ognizing their region’s ancient rights. 

The law-abiding Basque Nationalists 
pose little threat compared with the 
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A victory for moderation and a persevering spirit of compromise. 


est possible support. When a seven-man to Franco’s laws under which Catholicism 
congressional working group beg^ draft- was the official faith, the constitution de- 
ing the document 14 months ago. dep- dares that there is no state religion in 
uties of Suarez's party were allotted three Spain, although the government promises 
seats, while the Socialists. Communists, to “take into account the religious beliefs 
Catalan moderates ipd the right-wing of Spanish society.” Torture is outlawed. 
Popular Alliance had one each. the death penalty permitted only under 

Frequently debating over late-night military justice in wartime. The consti- 
suppers in Madrid restaurants, the seven tution also strikes a balance between cen- 
worked under a self-imposed “pact of si- j; tral authority and local aspirations. Other 


lence” to speed the process ^ong. In 
March, the meetings bogged down over 
squabbles between Suarez’s men and the 
Socialists, and a magazine headlined; 
CONSTITUTION ’78 CONDEMNED TO DIE. 

The verdict was premature. In the 
spring, a 36-member Congress of Dep¬ 
uties committee took over the draAing 
and, aAer a series of- false starts, cgvght 
fire. One night in late May, key fbiem- 
bers of Sudrez’s partir^d the opposition 
met over a sumptuoi^pinner at Madrid’s 
elegant Josd Luis Restaurant and arrived 
at a «U1 secret agreement. Next day the 
gjpproved 25 articles. 


'■ articles pledge the government to “defend 
and restore the environment, ” to guard 
the welfare of the handicapped, the young, 
the old and even consumers. 

i 

O n two prickly issues in a Catholic 
country, divorce and abortion, the 
constitution seems to open the door to one 
and close it to the other. It decrees that 
“the law will regulate the forms of mat- 
rimoay,” while declaring that “everyone 
has the right to life.” 

King Juan Carlos remains head of 
state but with diminished powers. Under 
the new law, Spain is a “parliamentary 


I separatist ETA (Euzkadi la Azkatasuna 
—Basque Homeland and Liberty). In^ 
stepped-up campaign of ITA terror, H 
people, including ten policemen and a 
navy captain, died in October alone, and 
three more were killed in the first throe 
days of November. The clandestine or¬ 
ganization has been responsible for at 
least 43 killings so far this year. Such a 
bloody challenge, and possible reaction by 
right-wing extremists, could undermine 
constitutional guarantees. 

Basques themselves seem to be tiring 
of the depredations the guerrillas have 
been carrying out in the name of the 
Basque cause. Two weeks ago, the Basque 
Nationalist Party sponsored a peace 
.march in Bilbao to protest the violence, 
and more than 60,000 supporters turned 
out. The determination of the constitution 
makers may in fact reflect a deeper, coun¬ 
trywide mood to make constitutional gov¬ 
ernment work this time. “Democracy in 
Spain,” said Premier Sudrez confidently, 
“is irreversible.” ■ 






FRANCE 


The “French E ichmann” Speaks 

And sends a stinging reminder to the folks back home 

T hose who probe iiKxicrn French his- expired 20 years after the even^r 
lory do st' at thejr own risk. It is a week’s end. Minister of Justice Alai 


minefield, littered with explosive issues 
wailing to lx, detonated by an unwary 
hand. Last week a shameful part of 
France’s past ignited unexpectedly into a 
heated national debate. The trigger was 
a provocative interview, published by the 
weekly magazine L'Express, with a man 
identified as the "French Eichmann.’’ He 
is Louis fJarquier de Pellepoix, Commis¬ 
sioner for Jewish Affairs in the wartime 
Vichy government, who was responsible 
for the deportation of 75,000 Jews from 
France, many to Nazi death camps. Now 
an invalid, the 80-year-old Darquier was 
found by [..‘Express’s reporter in Madrid, 
where he lives with an adopted daughter 
and her husband in a luxurious apart¬ 
ment. He had escaped just before the Lib¬ 
eration of France in 1944 A French court 
later condemned him to death in absen¬ 
tia, but Darquier remained safely out of 
reach in Franco’s country. 

What shocked L ’Express readers last 
week was the unrepentant and vicious 
anti-Semitism that flowed through the 
7,000-word interview with the Nazi col¬ 
laborator. He admitted having done noth¬ 
ing more than “protecting French Jews. ” 
The deportations were necessary, he ex¬ 
plained. "to get rid of these foreigners, 
these half-breeds, these millions of state¬ 
less people who were the origin of all our 
woes. They wanted the war, they led us 
into it. It was necessary to get them out 
as soon as possible, as far as possible.’’ 

Asked about the million Jews who 
were gassed at Auschwitz, he answered 
“The Jews always are ready to do any¬ 
thing to make themselves seem interest¬ 
ing. Yes, (the Germans) gassed, but they 
gassed lice When the Jews arrived at the 
camp they were told to undress, as is nor¬ 
mal, before going to the shower. During 
that time their clothes were disinfected. 
After the war the Jews circulated every¬ 
where photographs showing clothes piled 
up. .andthey whined,‘Look, It is the un¬ 
derwear of our brothers who were exter¬ 
minated ’ ’’ Why was Darquier so anti- 
Jewish? “I must explain,” he told the 
interviewer, "that I’m from Cahors (near 
Toulouse!, where we never liked the Jews. 
It’s just that way, an old tradition that 
goes back to the Middle Ages " 

Darquier told L'Express that he had 
worked for a while as an official trans¬ 
lator for Franco’s diplomatic service, and 
boasted that he then enjoyed the protec¬ 
tion of high military oflicials in the Span¬ 
ish government and entertained “the best. 
relations with the French embassy in Ma¬ 
drid” In the French parliament last week. 
Foreign Minister l.ouis de Guiringaud 
hotly denied that there had been any such 
contacts with the old French Nazi, sev¬ 
eral deputies demanded Darquier s extra¬ 
dition to France. The charges against him 


expired 20 years after the evenu but at 
week’s end. Minister of Justice Alairi Pey- 
refitte announced that the government 
was preparing fresh charges stemming 
from his racist statements. 

From the minute the interview hit the 
newsstands it caused a furor. Most of the 
initial reaction was critical. Minister of 
Health Simone Veil, a Jew who was her¬ 
self deported to Auschwitz at age 17, ques¬ 
tioned whether by publishing such ma¬ 
terial L'Express was not being “too 
optimistic about the public.” Said she: “1 
am convinced some people will ask them¬ 
selves the horrible question: Is genocide 
in the end only Jewish propaganda'.’” 

Other members of the government 
shared Veil’s concern that the interview 


were herded off to death without any iiig>>' 
nificant public demonstration of protest 
—and French police did the job, follow¬ 
ing orders. Most of the nation, until the 
tide of battle turned decisively against the 
Nazis, was content with a collaboration 
that was often a good deal more than pas¬ 
sive. It was largely the French Resistance 
and the emergence of Charles de Gaulle 
that soothed me conscience of the French, 
allowing them to forget the dark days of 
German Occupation. Now Darquier, a 
voice from an ignoble past, suddenly has 
disturbed the country’s image of itself. 
Some French would rather continue gild¬ 
ing that image; others think that it is time 
to come to terms with history. 

The fierce reaction to the interview 
startled L 'Express Director Jean-Fran^ois 
Revel. "1 expected some lack of com¬ 
prehension,” he said, “but nothing this 
strong." He defended the decision to pub¬ 
lish the interview (the nTagazine staff 
was also divided on the question) on the 



Darquier (center r ear, hatless ) behi nd Vic h y's Mars h al Retai n, Admi ral Parian and Pie rr e Lav al 

A voice from an ignoble past, disturbing the country's image of itself. 


unintentionally fueled racist tendencies. 
President Valdry Discard d’Estaing’s of¬ 
fice noted tartly that freedom of the press 
must be balanced by ‘decency and re¬ 
spect for the truth.” Premier Raymond 
Barre in a letter to the state-run televi¬ 
sion networks, cautioned them against 
arousing “legitimate emotion by anything 


grounds that it “put in evidence this pa¬ 
thology of human thinking, which is rac¬ 
ism.” Over the years. Revel said, the 
French “have not always wanted to ad¬ 
mit that there ha4 been a French Na¬ 
zism, purely Frenth.” Darquier’s role, 
he added, was the object of research for 
historians, and ‘what is journalism if it 


that can appear to be a justification of I is not living history?” 


facts or personalities from which our 
country and its people have particularly 
suffered.” Asked the left-wing daily Le 
Matin: “Does the concern for creating an 
event at any price sometimes ttake cer¬ 
tain publishers too far?” 

T o many people, the critical response 
seemed curiously tendentious, as if to 
suggest that ignoring the rantings of a col¬ 
laborator would alter history. It was more 
probable that Darquier’s statements were 
a stinging reminder that anti-Semitism 
was not a German aberration alone. In oc¬ 
cupied France during World War II, Jews 


Revej was supported in this view by 
some historians and young French intel¬ 
lectuals. “New Philosopher” Bernard- 
Henri Ldvy agreed that the interview had 
historic value because “there is a funda¬ 
mental duty to remember.” For Socialist 
Economist Jacques Attali, “it is necessary 
to accept that Nazism is banal, that it is 
present everywhere, ready to resurge in 
every crisis.” The furor over the interview 
proved to Revel fi^t “French society is 
not yet mature enough to take the respon¬ 
sibility for its own past and to criticize 
it.” On that point, even Revel’s own crit¬ 
ics would have to agitx. , , < - >%’ 







DOMINICA 

I Poor Little 
Para dise __ 

A banana republic's birthday 

T here were gifts aplenty last week at a 
birthday party for the world’s newest 
I nation, which happens to be a real ba- 
I nana republic. The tiny Commonwealth 
I of Dominica (pop. 78,{X)0), a 290-sq.-mi. 

speck in the Lesser Antilles, earns 70% 
: of its $12 million export revenues from 
■ the serviceable fruit, and it has replaced 
' Queen Elizabeth II as head of state with 
' a ceremonial President. Nonetheless, the 
i Queen's younger sister, a newly ihinned- 
down Princess Margaret, presided over 
the independence ceremonies that made 
' Dominica the Western Hemisphere s 30th 
j sovereign state. As the Union Jack was 
■ hauled down in Windsor Cricket Park, it 
i was replaced by the country's sassy new 
' multicolored flag emblazoned with a 
; green Sisserou parrot, the national bird, 
i The British gave an eminently practi- 
; cal birthday present: money Westmin- 
; stcr, which has ruled the island since 
i 1805. signed over $20 million, half of that 
I a no-strings grant, the other half an inter- 
• est-free loan. Next in line were the 
I rench, who vowed to build a sports sta¬ 
dium, a jetport and a belter road connect- 
• mg the capital of Roseau (pop 20,0(X)) 

. with the island’s sole landing field, 36 jolt- 
I ing miles away. The U .S. anted up 250 ref- 
; erence volumes for the national library 
I Drrminica (pronounced Dom-in-ee- 
I ka) will need it all, and probably more. 
Apart from bananas, limes and. that Car¬ 
ibbean rarity, fresh water from its more 
; than 300 rivers, the island does not have 
a lot going for it. Even the banana trade 
: has mottled, due to a worldwide glut. Un¬ 
employment hovers around 20% and is 
; particularly devastating among youth. 

The country’s Prime Minister, Patrick 
j Roland John, 40, believes the answer to 
I ITominica’s plight is in a local brand of so- 
; cialism. John talks of “the populace of 
j Dominica being able to manage their re- 
' sources" and of agribusiness joint ventures 





involving foreign capital, local private in¬ 
vestors and government money. 

A key reason for Dominica's push for 
independence was dissatisfaction with its 
status as a British “Associated State." 
which meant that it w'as something more 
than a colony but something less than a 
sovereign nation. As an .Associated State. 
Dominica could not apply for internation¬ 
al economic aid or help from any nation 
other than Britain. Now the island seems 
intent on attaching itself to every organi¬ 
zation with an aid program. Says Domini¬ 
ca’s Foreign Minister, Leo Austin, 50: 
“We will join the Organization of Amer¬ 
ican Stales, the United Nations, World 
Bank, all of them.” 

Dominica is only the first of a series of 
independent ministates about to pop up in 
the Caribbean Within the next twelve 
months or so it will be followed by St. Lu¬ 
cia (pop. 120.000), St Vincent (pop 100.- 
000), Antigua (pop. 75,000) and St. Kitts- 
Nevis (pop. 50,000) All the islands have 
been British Associated Stales, and all are 
leaving London's paternal embrace hun¬ 
gry for aid. They share one other trait, a 
capacity to cause problems for the 26- 
member OAS, which they all plan to join 
Each will receive a vote equal to that of 
the U.S., Mexico and Brazil Joining such 
other former British colonies as Jamaica 
and the Republic of Tiinidad and Toba¬ 
go, the poor little paradises of the Carib- 
tean could form a bloc with as many votes 
as all of South America ■ 


ISRAEL 

No'^Kosher 

The Hilton's problems 
shouldn't happen to a dog 

J ewish religious orthodoxy and the prag¬ 
matic basiness of survival have always 
had a special kind of relationship in Is¬ 
rael, similar to (hat, say, between Wash¬ 
ington and Moscow, But that detente has 
now suffered a severe rupture, and the 
cause is Jerusalem’s four-year-old 420- 
room Hilton Hotel. The city’s chief rabbi. 
Bezalel Zolty. 57, has yank^ the five-star 
Hilton’s certificate of kashruth, or kosher 
status. Reason, in his view, the hotel was 
violating the law of the Sabbath. As the 
agonized Hilton management knows all 
too well, the lifting of kosher status is a 
devastating blow in a country that an¬ 
nually receives half a million Jewish tour¬ 
ists, many of them devoutly Orthodox 
No Israeli religious leader had ever 
before enforced Halakab (Jewish religious 
law) in Zolty’s fashion. Traditionally, a 
hotel qualifi^ for kosher status if it ad¬ 
hered to Jewish dietary laws Zolty insist¬ 
ed that hotels should strictly observe Jew¬ 
ish Sabbath law as well. Said he. “If there 
is no Sabbath observance, there is no 
kashruth. One can’t have faith in one 
without the other." 

Zolty. who was elected last November 



Chief RabM Bezalel Zolty of J^ulem 

A Jive-star seal ofdisapproval. 


as Jerusalem’s first chief rabbi in recent 
times, IS demanding a hefty slice of faith 
from the hoteliers. The key aspect of Sab¬ 
bath observance, so faros he is concerned, 
IS the proscription on the holy day of “cre¬ 
ative work ” Among other things, creative 
work can include writing (even signing a 
hotel bill), turning on a light, and using a 
telephone. Basing his interpretation of the 
halakah on l^vuicus 19.14 (“Thou shall 
not curse the deaf nor put a stumbling 
block before the blind"), Zolty declared 
that “a Jew shouldn’t sleep a sweet sleep 
in his hotel room while he is causing Jew¬ 
ish clerks to work on the .Sabbath and 
make up his bill for him.” 

Zolty packaged his inierprelaiion of 
the law in 20 demands that he presented 
last August to the 18 local hotels that seek 
kashruth certificates Among the de¬ 
mands: use only automated equipment 
and non-Jewish employees to heat food 
and wash dishes on .Saturdays; abolish 
Saturday check-out except for emergen¬ 
cies; and program hotel elevators on the 
Sabbath so that Jewish usere will not have 
to push flovir buttons Zolty also requested 
the Hilton to eliminate Christmas and 
New Year’s parties and decorations. "In 
a Jewish hotel, one doesn’t hold Christmas 
parties or any paities for other faiths." he 
said “How would it be if Jews went to the 
Vatican to hold their celebrations'.' What 
would Christians think of us''" 

Zolty s definition of the Hilton as Jew¬ 
ish* came as a surprise to the hotel’s man¬ 
ager. Dan Baikal. Indeed, half of the 
180.000 guests that stay at the H ilton each 


* The founder of the Hillon Hotel chein, Conrad Hil¬ 
ton. 90, IS Roman Catholic, the Jerusalem Hilton is 
owned by four groups of American Jewish inves¬ 
tors and managed by Hilton International, a TWA 
subsidiary. 












year are Christian, and, says Barkai terse¬ 
ly, “we accommodate people from all 
faiths.” Noting that 70'“'f of the hotel's 
staff of550 people is Jewish and that many 
Jews work on Saturdays. Barkai refused to 
accept Zolty's demands, warning that 
‘’hundred.s of Jews will be forced to leave 
hotel service ' Although five other hotel 
managers caved m, the others arc backing 
Barkai S <1 is Shlomo Goren, the Ashke¬ 
nazi chief rabbi of Israel, but his sup¬ 


port has not changed Rabbi Zolty’s view. 

So far, both sides in the kosher crisis 
are sticking to their guns. Hilton manag¬ 
ers insist that the hotel is still kosher by all 
reasonable standards. Short of getting 
Zolty ousted from office, an unlikely pos¬ 
sibility, the hoteliers must pm their hopes 
on action eaily next year by the Israeli 
Knesset (Knesset members, as it hap¬ 
pens, have a special parliamentary dining 
room at the Hilton. Its kosher status is 


covered by a separate certificate ofkash- 
ruth, and escaped unscathed from the 
squabble.) The parliament is scheduled to 
consider a bill taking away from local rab¬ 
binates the power of granting hotel kash- 
ruth certificates and giving it to an author¬ 
ity under the auspices of the government's 
more lenient Ministry of Religious Af¬ 
fairs The bill is considered likely to pass. 
Until then, the Hilton will have to bear 
the crusty rabbi's seal of disapproval. ■ 


International Notes 


The Tortilla Curtain 

When officials of the U.S Immigra¬ 
tion and Naturalization Serv'ice decided to 
build two new stretches of wall, totaling 
12.5 miles, along the 1,950-rajIe Mexican 
bender, they thought they were merely 
mending fences, not wrecking U.S.-Mex- 
ican relations. After all, the reason an es¬ 
timated 1 million Mexicans enter the U.S 
illegally each year is that most existing 
fences have been knocked down, shot full 
of holes or simply hauled away. Indeed, 
the new barriers might have gone up un¬ 
noticed had not the builders boasted that 
“anyone barefoot" seeking to climb over 
the razor-sharp wall would “leave his toe 
permanently embedded in it ’ 

That grisly prospect unleashed a tor¬ 
rent of anti-American rhetoric in Mexico. 
&id Congressman Salvador Reyes Neva- 
res: “Our government cannot remain im¬ 
passive in the face of this inhuman mea¬ 
sure, which tramples on our dignity." 
President Josd Ldpez Portillo called the 
fence-building “a discourteous, inconsid¬ 
erate act.” Editorial Writer Yolanda Sier¬ 
ra in Mexico City's daily Ovaciones 
dubbed the fence “a tortilla curtain." 

The Immigration and Naturalization 
Service has sent engineers back to the 
drawing board to eliminate the wall's “in¬ 
humane features." They did not, however, 
accept the satirical advice of Editorialist 
Sierra: “The fence should be constructed 
so it will not scrape or cut and it should be 
built by Mexican labor. After all, Mexi¬ 
cans know how to weave very well. Re¬ 
member our baskets" 


Relics of Rhodes 

As the brutal civil war drags on in 
Rhodesia, lavish farms and country 
homes can be snapped up for a fraction 
of their real value. But while the price of 
these relics of colonial times has plum¬ 
meted, Rhodesia has experienced a mod¬ 
est boo^ in memorabilia, as whites wax 
nostalg^ over their country’s past Coins 
And stamps commemorating Rhodesia's 
t965 unimteraJ declaration of indepen¬ 
dence from Britain have skyrocketed in 


value. A set of three coins minted on the 
first anniversary of independence, orig¬ 
inally worth $17. is now selling for $1,400 
in Rhodesia A one-shilling, three-pence 
stamp bearing the portrait of Winston 
Churchill fetches $230 in Salisbury be¬ 
cause it is overprinted with the date of 
Rhodesia's independence and a price in¬ 
crease to five shillinip. 

Artworks depicting scenes of Rhode¬ 
sian history, both glorious and inglorious, 
arc also experiencing a boom. In Salis¬ 
bury a package of eight reproductions of 
sketches showing the discovery of Victo¬ 
ria I-alls by David Livingstone currently 
sells for $32. "They’ll fetch thousands in 
years to come.” predicted one optimistic 
Rhodesian dealer. At an exhibition in 
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Salisbury last July. Artist Ivan Day-Jones 
sold out all his paintings of scenes of the 
brutal racial warfare that has savaged 
Rhodesia in the past decade. The boom 
is so great that a number of rare items 
have been stolen from Salisbury’s Queen 
Victoria Memorial Library. One current 
bestseller: The Valiant Years, a collection 
of newspaper stories and headlines from 
1890 to the present. 

The brisk traffic in mementos is even 
beginning to spread to other countries, as 
white Rhodesians emigrate abroad at the 
rate of 1,000 a month. Currently one of 
the hottest items on the memorabilia mar¬ 
ket harks back to Cecil Rhodes' coloni¬ 
zation in 1889 of the country that bears 
his name. This is the green-and-whke 
Rhodesian flag, which bears the Rhodes 
family arms (lion passant between two 
thistles). A 6-ft. by 3-ft. Rhodesian flag 
that retails for $18 in Salisbury now costs 
up to $350 in the U.S. 


Deatti by Emancipatloii 

The much mistreated and oft-massa¬ 
cred Indiaits of Brazil are endangered 
human species. Almost their only guaran¬ 
tee of survival is the lands reserved for 
them by law. largely in the Amazon re- 
0 on, where many of these primitive 
tribramen pursue a Stone Age way of life. 
Under the guise of “emancipating” the In¬ 
dians, the Brazilian government has 
begun to remove their historic tribal lands 
from federal protection; last week a decree 
was sent to President Ernesto Geisel that 
ends official protection and gives the In¬ 
dians title to their land. The rationale was 
that it would put the Indians on the same 
footing as other Brazilians. When the In¬ 
dians are no longer wards of the state, in¬ 
sists Interior Minister Rangel Reis, they 
can become “politicians, generals and 
even Presidents of the Republic.” 

In fact, concerned anthropologists 
and churclunen in Brazil believe that 
emancipation will mean bondage and 
even death for the Indians. The real mo- j 
live behind the government's move, they I 
charge, is to gradually open up the In- j 
dians' land to private developers. Said An¬ 
thropologist Darcy Ribeiro: “The decree 
will mean the extinction of the Indians 
as tribal peoples, as their land is gobbled 
up by greedy formers, ranchers, mining 
companies and speculators who have long 
been awaiting this moment.” 

Roman Catholic prelates have been 
outspokenly opposed to the emancipation 
decree, which has not yet been sig^ by 
Geisel. They point out that after 1911, 
when Brazil's first Indian protection agen¬ 
cy was established, at least 1 million In¬ 
dians died, many of them massacred with 
that agency's connivance. Whites who 
coveted Indian lands dynamited sillagts, 
gave the Indians food laced with arsenic 
and inoculated entire tribes with small¬ 
pox virus. If the Indians lose their land, 
“there will be no Indians left in 3ft years ” 
said Bishop Tomas Baldutno, the head of 
the Roman Catholic Church’s mission to 
the Indians. “The emancipation of Bm- 
z4’$ Indiaiis is a liteans ^ Committing 
genocide, this time without dirtying gfq(< 
one’s hit]^iy4^ |ims.ar,^p 9 i 80 n.**. 











People 


“A total woman caters to 
! her' man's special quirks. 
: whether it be in salads, sex or 
: sports," Author Marafael Morgan 
! has declared. Bubble baths, 
baby-doll costumes and the 
like having been prescribed in 
j her beskselling btxiks The To¬ 
tal Woman ;md Total Joy. 
Marabel has moved on to the 
' kitchen to assemble a total 
; woman’s cookbook for publi- 
' cation next spring Her recipes 
I lean heavily on iheir titles 
i (Heavenly Peach Pie. Boudoir 
! Cheesecake), and her menus 
I on their scenarios. Thus the 
I You Tiger You meal features 
I a hearty beef Stroganoff and 
1 a Reconcile Feast includes 
I stuffed pork chops and coconut 
: cream pie. ‘it's so important," 

' she insists, "to furnish men 
happy moments at mealtime, ” 
Her husband Charlie takes a 
; judicious view of total cookery, 
j “All things being equal," he 
I says, "I'd rather have a nice 
I meal than not have one. ” 


Otf-camera. Marle-France 
PIsler holds a law degree and 
is called Marie-Pensc (Think¬ 
ing Marie). On-camera, she 
has played the neurotic, ther- 
apy-hpppii^ wifo in Cousin, 


in The Other Side of Mtdnighl. 
For her latest role, in French 
Postcards, Pisier. 33, is cast as 
an avaricious, pleasure-seeking 
director of a Pans sclnxtl for 
rich American youths. "It’s a 
self-deprecating role.”” she 
says "1 like the losers’ parts'” 
When the filming is over, Pi¬ 
sier has hopes of being a win¬ 
ner—behind the camera ”‘1 
have this cra/y wish to be a di¬ 
rector," she says Naturally. 





Marie-Pense has already wiil- 
ten the script. 

■ 

(Jermany's distinguished 
novelist GUnter Grass a male 
chauvinist'’ One of the biggest, 
says a German women’s group, 
who named him M.C of the 
Month for his new book, an 
epic about a sexist talking fish 
During a visit to Atlanta, 
where he read passages from 
The Flounder. Grass naturally 
had some talking to do ' The 
women's lib movement," he 
said, "has a lot of women who 
want to use power like men. 
We have enough stupid men 
who use power ”” Grass also 
had some criticisms about 
American writers, who, he 
claims, have not confronted 
the Viet Nam War. Says Grass 
“If you don’t face it. it means 
two things youliTstthcwarand 
you've also lost the ability to 
make clear why it happened ”” 


It wasn’t your basic fairy 
tale. The bearded Arab King 
started to propose over a des¬ 
sert plate of apples, and the 
pretty American blonde re¬ 
sponded. "Have another ap¬ 
ple." That interlude, says Jor¬ 
dan’s Qimm Nor, 27. on ABC’s 


I Nov. 29 Barbara Walters Spe¬ 
cial. led to her marriage to King 
Hussein, 42. After the ceremo¬ 
ny. says the former Lisa Halaby, 
she settled down in the palace 
with her husband's kids and 
the family pet camel. Fluffy, 
and faced her tough new job; 
being Queen The King has not 
been much help on protocol, 
she says He tells her “1 don’t 
know what to do any better 
than you Just be yourself." 


On the Record 

Henry Kissinger, former Secre¬ 
tary of Stale, on the Camp 
David accords: “You can't 
imagine how painful it was to 
me to see how much could be 
accomplished wiihout me." 

Chip Carter, the President’s son: 
"After Camp David, I was 
talking to a group of priests. 
I said, "Fathers, we both get 
paid for being our fathers’ 
sons ’ ’’ 

Burt Reynolds, actor, on the ab¬ 
sence of his mustache. "1 do 
look less sexy Now I kx)k 
like 1 make love in the bed¬ 
room and not on the living 
room floor" 






United States 


COVCR SIORY 


To Rescue the DpHar_ 

Carter tries a bold gamble, but will recession next year be the price? 



. 0» org« W)wWn gton*> s hadow b«for» ManhattJB ’ * Fedwri HaM . t he Pf^dwit out 

"tmeanbusing^. Ido nof intend to fall, and tvritl not faU,” 


F aint hearts do not win victories 
—and President Carter desperately 
needed an economic victory. Rag¬ 
ing inflation was undermining the 
economy at home, overseas, the plunge 
in the value of the dollar posed a gigantic 
threat to the stability of the whole world 
flnancial system. Wild routs on the cur¬ 
rency and stock exchange? were threat¬ 
ening to make his Stage II anti-inflation 
program a joke before it ever had a chance 
to get started 

So Carter made the bold move. He 
and his aides put together a dollar-rescue 
plan that amounts to a sharp and star¬ 
tling reversal of previous policies and aims 
to restore credibility to America's curren¬ 
cy The plan involves serious risks of start¬ 
ing a recession, and, at the very least, will 
slow down the economy Thus Carter also 
risked alienating important Democratic 
constituencies labor, blacks, liberals 
generally But the Administration's eco¬ 
nomic team put the program together 
adroitly, with a sense of drama that won 
cheers from the world business commu¬ 
nity and provoked the most volcanic re¬ 
sponse on financial markets since Rich¬ 
ard Nixon's surprise announcement of a 
wage-price free/e in 1971, The essence of 
the program, massive intervention on ex¬ 
change markets to prop up the dollar and 
a switch to a really lough anti-inflation 
policy. 

The week's drama began at 8 a m. last 
Wednesday, when phones began ringing 
in the homes of startled reporters all over 
Washington. Administration officials told 
I the newsmen that they had better get to 
the White House for an important an¬ 
nouncement at 9. The callers gave no hint 
of what it would be about. Promptly on 
the hour, a grim-faced Jimmy Carter 
strode into a briefing room, climbed onto 
the podium and read a terse statement. 
“The continuing decline in the exchange 
value of the dollar threatens economic 
progress at home and abroad, and the suc¬ 
cess of our anti-inflation program ... It 
is now necessary to act.” 

Then Treasury Secretary W, Michael 
Blumenthal ticked off a list of drastic mea¬ 
sures that the Treasury and the Federal 
Reserve Board will take to uphold the 
greenback. The key moves: 1) raising the 
federal discount rate by a full point to a 
record 9,5%, the sharpest jump in 45 
years; 2) reducing by $3 billion the funds 
that U.S. banks have availaUe to lend: 3) 
amassing $30 billion in fordgncurranc)!^ 
,al|.-bQiTow«d^ 
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measures, which were thoroughly leaked 
so far in advance that the actual an¬ 
nouncements became anticlimaxes, this 
one hit the financial markets with a bang. 
On the currency exchanges, investors and 
speculators x^ho had been dumping 
dollars in the conviction that Wash¬ 
ington would do nothing much to 
stop the slide scrambled to buy back 
bucks. In chaotic trading on Wednes- 
. day. the dollar rose 5'r against the 
i Japanese yen, 79c against the 

k West German mark and 

^ against the Swiss 
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ofa steadier dollar Chet they optimistically. 
bid up share prices with record speed; the 
Dow Jones industrial average jumped 33 
points Wednesday, its largest oiic-day rise 
in history On the commodity markets, 
prices for future delivery of cattle, soy¬ 
beans and cotton briefly fell, partly in the 
expectation that inflation really would 
slow down. Oddest of all. bond prices rose , 
sharply, and long-term interest rates ac¬ 
tually fell. Apparent reason, a dollar re¬ 
covery and less inflation might bring in¬ 
terest rates down in the long run, however 
high the Federal Reserve may jack them 
up over the next few months. 

Bankers and businessmen quickly 
hailed the measures, which many thought 
long overdue. “Superb! " exclaimed Rob¬ 
ert Abboud, chairman of First National 
Bank of Chicago. “It is stiff medicine but ; 
very much needed medicine, and I ap¬ 
plaud the Administration for having the ; 
courage to apply it " Ford Motor Co. Vice 
Chairman and President Philip Caldwell 
said the doliar-saving moves should “ slow 
inflation and re-establish growth on a i 
healthier basis." Richard Kjeldsen. senior 
international economist for Security Pa- i 
cific National Bank in Li>s Angeles, as¬ 
serted. “The President s economic pack¬ 
age is drastic, abrupt and volatile—it's just 
what the doctor ordered. ' 


prices on foreign exchanges; 4) greatly in¬ 
creasing U.S. sales of gold. 

The practical aim of these steps is to 
bleak the deadly circle in which infla¬ 
tion devalues the dollar, which in turn 
pushes up the prices of imported gtxxls, 
which in turn worsens inflation But like 
many governmental economic steps, this 
is also a psychological action designed to 
show the world that Carter is finally ready 
to move determinedly against U S infla¬ 
tion. which recently hit an annual rate of 
lO'^Y Said Carter to a Wall Street crowd, 
as he stood later in the week beneath a 
bion.'c statue of George Washington out¬ 
side Federal Hall. "I mean business. 1 do 
not intend to fail and 1 will not fail " 

Unlike previous Carter economic 


S ome of the euphoria clearly passed 
the bounds of logic, and by week's 
end a reaction was setting in. 
Though the dollar continued gain¬ 
ing abroad, stock and bond prices fell 
back somewhat The drop indicated that 
realism was replacing mere enthusiasm. 
Carter's new program is welcome because 
it is far better for Government to face up 
to Its difficulties than to continue tem- 
pon/ing But the fact that the Adminis¬ 
tration arid the Federal Reserve felt such 
drastic steps to be necessary indicates how 
seriously the economic situation had been 
deteriorating. 

Impressive as the dollar s immediate 
gains were, the greenback will stabilize 




franc. Gold, which speculators buy when 
the dollar is sick and sell when they think 
It may recover, fell a startling $23 an 
ounce by the end of the week, to $215. 

On Wall Street, rising interest rates 
arc usually viewed as the worst of all poi¬ 
sons for the stock market. Yet traders 
were initially so excited by the promise 


Cold bars stored In Fort Knox; money brokers at work in Tokyo; dollars flow from Bureau of Engraving and Printing 











in the long run only if Carter and the 
Fed demonstrate that they will slick to a 
tight-money policy as long as may be nec¬ 
essary to reduce inflation, which could be 
several years. Meanwhile, higher interest 
—New York’s Citibank led the parade 
last week by increasing its prime rate to 
a numbing 10.75%--will raise the cost of 
borrowing by businessmen to build fac¬ 



tories or buy machinery and by consum 
ers to finance new homes, cars or college 
educations. 

The result, according to many econ¬ 
omists—including those who think that 
the President had no choice—is greatly 
to increase the chances of at least a mild 
recession next year (and “mild ’ might 
mean a rise in unemployment to 7 mil¬ 
lion people, from almost 6 million now). 
Grumbles Arthur Okun, a member of 
Time’s Board of Economists and some¬ 
time Carter adviser; “The foreign ex¬ 
change spec.ulators got their way. We are 
going to build fewer houses and buy few¬ 
er cars in order to defend the dollar.” 

On the eve of Carter’s surprise an¬ 
nouncement. Otto Eckstein, head of Data 
Resources Inc., a computerized forecast¬ 
ing firm, was still not ready to forecast a 
downturn. His current view; “We now 
predict recession. At these linteresll rates 
you are going to drive down housing and 
construction.” Specifically, Eckstein’s 
DRI estimates that there is a 55% chance 
of recession. Milton Friedman, guru of the 
conservative monetarist school of econ¬ 
omists. gloomily asserts, “We have gone 
beyond the point of restoring the econ¬ 
omy without a recession.” 

Blumenthal vigorously disputes the 


idea that last week’s Government actions 
made a recession inevitable. He contends 
that the downward spiral of the dollar and 
stock market was mostly a result of a “per¬ 
verse psychological climate.” The Ptes- 
ident’s shock treatment, he predicts, “will 
turn the situation around.” It will give 
business leaders and consumers confi¬ 
dence that Carter intends to be tough in 
defending the dollar and fighting infla¬ 
tion, so that they will go on buyittg and in¬ 
vesting. That view has some support even 
among businessmen who concede that the 
new program will cause them some trou¬ 
ble. Robert Corson, treasurer qf Foxboro 
Co., a Massachusetts maker of controlling 
and recording instruments, warned his 
collection agents that they may have to 
lean harder on customers to pay their bills: 
“People try to get free credit out of their 
suppliers when it gets harder to borrow 
elsewhere.” Nonetheless, he says, “people 
are glad to see some measures being tak¬ 
en, and the psychological boost might ac¬ 
tually encourage expansion.’’ 

(f the U.S. does avoid recession, it will 
be a close call. Real gross national product 
—output of goods and services, discounted 
for inflation—is rising about 4% this year. 
The Administration’s 1979 target is 3%. 
a rate that would keep inflation from get¬ 
ting worse but might not be enough to pre¬ 
vent unemployment from rising above its 
October level of 5.8% (down slightly from 
6% in September). Mvately, however, 
Administration officials indicate that they 
would accept a growth rate of 2%, which 
would certainly mean more unemploy¬ 
ment, even though the U.S. would prob¬ 
ably not technically be in a recession. 

In any case, the steps Carter finally 
took last week could no longer be put off. 
Many economists and foreign moneymen 
had been urging them for months. But 
Carter was obviously worried about the 
dangers of recession and unemployment, 
and so he kept conmncing himself that 
the dollar might be miraculously rescued 
by an improvement in the UB. trute dpf* 
idt (down from almost S3 bUlimt in 
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I^ederick Ibrsyd& R(te is like his 
Ibu^ accumte and wry stjdML 


Frederick Forsyth is not 
a prolific writer. 

In fact, in the past seven 
years he has completed just 
three full-length novels. 

And yet The Day of the 
Jackal The Odessa File 
and The Dogs of have 

all become instant best¬ 
sellers around the world. 

Already, his first two 
books have been made into 
successful feature films. 

Forsyth’s writing is 
characterised by a blend of 
unatnnily authentic detail 
and superb story-telling. 

The facts are drawn 
from his own many experi¬ 
ences as a front-line war 
correspondent; the fiction, 
from something the craftsmen at Rolex 
appreciate only too well - a sense of style. 

Frederick Forsyth weai's a Rolex Day- 
Date watch. In 18ct. gold, with matching 




14 bracelet, it is certainly easy 
on the eye. 

But, as he explains, it is 
also immensely practical. 

“1 can wear my Rolex all 
the time. I never have to 
take it off, even to use a 
chain saw. Nothing seems 
to bother itr 

At home-a magnificent 
house vset in 25 acres in the 
county of Wicklow, The 
Garden of Ireland - he 
enjoys the occasional after¬ 
noon’s shooting-but only 
for wood-pigeons. 

Apart from his Rolex, 
Frederick Forsyth is 
particularly pleased with 
the coat you see him 
wearing in the photograph. 
He spotted it in a shop in London, 
and asked of what fur the collar was 
made. The assistant told him. 

“Jackal.” ^ 

ROLEX 



Pictured The Rolex Day Dale Chronometer A mlable tn I8ct gMd, with matching bracelet 
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Inndi en¬ 
ergy and tsx-cut bills, and by the . Pres* 
idenfs Stage II antl*ini!ation program of 
wage-price gtddelines. After all, money 
traders, finance ministers and central 
bankers agreed that the long decline had 
caused the dollar to be grossly underval¬ 
ued. The greenback will now buy more 
coffee, clothes, steel or whatever when 
spent as a doUar in the U.S. than it will 
when converted into foreign currencies 
and spent overseas. 

None of these considerations had 
much effect on the market. The dollar sell - 
ers—basically companies and banks that 
acquire dollars through normal commer¬ 
cial operations—could see only that the 
inflation rate was rising in the U.S. while 
it was going down in other countries, and 
Washington in their view was doing little 
to check it. Different sections of the Gov¬ 
ernment were even working against each 
other. Step-by-step increases in interest 
rates forced by the Fed failed to halt an in¬ 
flationary increase in the U.S. money sup¬ 
ply. So those who sold dollars regarded 
the sales as a can’t-lose bet. Their think¬ 
ing: So what if the dollar is undervalued? 
It will probably go down some more, and 
Washington won’t buy dollars to prop up 
the price. Get out of dollars and buy yen, 
marks, gold, anything. 

F or those who went so far as to sell 
short in dollars, last week’s U.S. 
measures proved expensive. “We 
sure hope that we mousetrap some 
bastards with this,” gloated one White 
House senior aide. And although traders 
named no names, they indicated that 
some speculators had been hurt. Said a 
veteran money dealer in Brussels: “One 
or two companies got their Angers burned 
right up to their armpits." 

According to money traders, Amer¬ 
ican companies have been selling dollars 
quite as actively as European and Jap¬ 
anese Arms. Indeed, Andrd Scaillet, chief 
money trader in Europe for First Nation¬ 
al Bank of Chicago, said before last week’s 
rescue that American businessmen “are 
frequently more bearish on the dollar than 
the Europeans.” Moreover, the selling had 
spread from U.S.-based multinationals to 
ordinary companies in the American 
heartland. In most cases, however, the 
selling was self-protective rather than 
speculative in the true sense; if a man¬ 
ufacturer in Illinois bought steel from a 
German mill, it had a strong motive to 
sell dollars and buy marks immediately 
to settle the bill, rather than wait until 
the steel was delivered when buying the 
same number of marks might require 
more dollars 

The turning point, which forced Jim¬ 
my Carter to change his mind, came 
shortly after he went on television Tues¬ 
day night, Oct. 24, to announce his Stage 
II Mti-inflation program. He not only 
proclaimed wage-price guideline but also 
pledged to slash the U.S. budget deAcit 
ftirther and ease the inflationary burden 
of Oovemmanl relation on business. 

1 Fall fitjAiMiadKlhi, the flnandalm 
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yet. obviously because iave^rs and 
Speculators judged the policy, to be not 
strong enough. The U.^. stock market 
tumbled into a deepeninj^ nosedive that 
carried the Dow industnals down IDS 
points in the twelve trading days before 
last Wednesday. Gold shot up $17 an or., 
to S243, in Ave days. The dollar sank and 
sank, tn Ave days establishing four suc¬ 
cessive post-World War 11 lows against 
the Japanese yen. To Washington's alarm, 
the dollar fell not only against the strong 
German, Swiss and Japanese currencies 
but also against some of the world's weak¬ 
est moneys—the Italian lira, the Spanish 
peseta, even the Canadian dollar, which 
earlier had fallen further and faster than 
its U.S. cousin 

The drop opened frightening pros¬ 
pects. As Blumenthal stated on TV last 
week, an endless fall in the dollar's value 


.ryp ■« 

' WTO' . 

lines ortbe'l^i^ II ^tt-inflalii^' pro^:' 
gram had bem extensively leaked aqd 
discussed In the press. Foreign and Amer¬ 
ican bankers warned U S. Government 
oIAcials that if the policy went no fur¬ 
ther than indicated by the reports they 
had read, the dollar would continue to 
fall. Immediately after the IMF meeting, 
Blumenthal assigned Treasury Under 
Secretary Anthony Solomon to meet se¬ 
cretly with Fed Chairman G. William 
Miller and plan what to do in a “worst 
case" of threatened dollar collapse. Sol¬ 
omon, Miller and two aides met reg¬ 
ularly through October but kept their 
planning secret: Washington was still 
hoping that Stage II would give the mar¬ 
kets con Adence. 

By Friday morning, Oct. 27. less than 
three days after the Stage II speech, it 
was obvious that the hope was in vain. 



"Ifyou've come to borrow. Mr. Sanders, I'm afraid you've come to the wrong place. " 


would destroy any chance that Stage II 
could succeed; the rise in import prices 
would overwhelm the most valiant strug¬ 
gles that companies and unions might 
make to stay within the domestic wage- 
price guidelines. And continued or accel¬ 
erating U.S, inflation would eventually 
bring a much worse recession than any 
that might be forced by dotlar-propping 
action. As William Fellner, an economist 
at the American Enterprise Institute, not¬ 
ed, “The risk of getting a recession that 
would occur earlier was increased |by the 
dollar-rescue program), but so were the 
chances that the recession would be mild¬ 
er than expected." 

Further, a collapse of the dollar, the 
world's central trading currency, could 
paralyze global trade and investment. 
That could lead to a severe recession, 
not only in the U.S. but worldwide. Said 
one Belgian expert. “The world was fac¬ 
ing its WOTSt economic crisis since 1929." 

The Administration picked up this 
feeling in September, when the Inter¬ 
national Monetary Fund convened in 


Blumenthal phoned Carter and told him 
that something had to be done inunedi- 
ately to save the dollar * The two hud¬ 
dled privately that aflernoon following a 
Cabinet meeting. Carter told the Secre¬ 
tary to accelerate the planning but main¬ 
tain deepest sectecy 

On Saturday, Oct 28, Blumenthal, 
Solomon, Miller, Anii-Inflation Czar Al¬ 
fred Kahn and Council of Economic Ad¬ 
visers Chairman Charles .Schullze agreed 
on the main elements of the dollar-res¬ 
cue plan during a four-hour meeting in 
Blumenthal's conference room. Most of 
the ideas were first voiced by .Solomon, 
but they were scarcely new; non-Govern- 
ment people had been urging them for 
months. The group decided to gel Car¬ 
ter's approval that night 

The President, returning from a gru¬ 
eling campaign swing through four New 

*l'hc cull was rich in irony. BUimentlial in 1977 
won a global reputalion as "the man who talked 
the dollar down " because he argued thal us drop 
would bring a beneflcial increase in U S exports 
and thus was no cause for alarm. 
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borrow nearly $20 tHlIion in yen, oiariu 
and Swiss francs fhnn the Japanese, Oer> 
man and Swiss governments and the IMF. 
In addition, the Treasury will sell up to 
$10 billion in bonds denominated in 
marks. Swiss francs and yen to private in* 
vestors overseas. The whole $30 billion 
will be available to buy up surplus dol¬ 
lars to prevent their price from going 
down further. Explains Federal Reserve 
Governor J. Charles Partec: The scram¬ 
ble to sell dollars resembled “a classic run 
on a bank, and the reaction was also clas¬ 
sic. You have got to stack the money out 
in front and say, ‘Take it.’ Pretty soon 
you’ll see that people won’t want it.”' 

^ A quintupling of the amount of gold 
the U.S. sells each month from its vaults. 
The U.S. has been selling 300,000 oz. a 
month; beginning in December, the sales 
will be increased to ”al le^t” 1.5 million 
oz. At present prices, that would be worth 
more than $320 million—but the hope is 
that the sales will drive the price down 
and make the dollar look better. 
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England states, took a helicop'cr to the 
White House rather than going to Camp 
David as planned; reixirters speculated 
that he was meeting secretly with Soviet 
Ambassador Anatoli Dobrynin Just be¬ 
fore 10 p m.. the economic advisers 
slipped into the White House by side 
doors. Solomon had excused himself from 
a dinner party at which he was the host 
by saying he had to meet some steel-in¬ 
dustry officials In a one-hour meeting 
with Carter in the basement map rwm. 
where they were least likely to be ob¬ 
served. they cemented the plan 

ext day St>lomon met separately 
with German and Japanese offi¬ 
cials who had been invited to the 
U.S. m great secrecy, because the 
approval of their governments was need¬ 
ed for the foreign-currency Ixjrrowings. 
(Japanese Vice Minister of Finance Ta- 
kchiro Sagami blandly told anyone who 
asked that he was going to Washington 
for a medical checkup) Though the White 
House denied it, the story in Europe is 
that Carter himself phoned some foreign 
heads of government, including West 
German Chancellor Helmut Schmidt, to 
tell them what his aides were planning. 
Schmidt, a bitter critic of Washington’s 
failure to prop the dollar, exclaimed to 
an aide as he heard about the new plan: 
"Mr. endlichr (Well, at last!). On 
Halloween morning, when Blumenthal 
phoned Solomon from the airport in Tul¬ 
sa, Okla., Solomon informed him that ev¬ 
eryone concerned had approved the plan; 
Btementhal proceeded to a meeting of the 
local ^onomic club and gamely listened 



T aken together with his earlier pro¬ 
nouncements, these steps mark 
not just a sea change but an ocean 
change in Carter’s economic pol¬ 
icies As recently as January, his budget 
and economic messages charted a policy 
of stimulating the economy to bring down 
unemployment by tax cuts and big def¬ 
icits; inflation gut secondary mention and 
the exchange value of the dollar virtually 
none at all. Now the President says he is 
committed to a program of holding down 
federal spending, reducing the deficit, 
lessening regulation of business, raising 
interest rates and tightening money sup¬ 
ply. It all sounds very Republican: about 
the only Democratic element left in the 
package is the wage-price guidelines. 

Even before last week’s measures. 
Carter’s political advisers were worried 
lest the new economic line alienate sup¬ 
porters on the President’s left. Consum- 
erist leaders, for example, are most un¬ 
happy about the prospect that regulation 
might be relaxed. The anti-inflation, save- 
the-dollar effort might well stir discontent 
among low-income voters, who may see 
it as pro-business (though a recession 
would hurt business sales and profits). Yet 
Vice President Walter Mondale reported 
to a final meeting Tuesday night that he 
had found deep and growing concern 
around the country about the dollar's 
plight, so that the political impact of a dra¬ 
matic rescue program might be to help 
Democrats in this week’s election. Car¬ 
ter's advisers, however, fear that the aus¬ 
terity policy will provide a rallying point 
for opponents in the party who might 
challen^ him in the 1980 primaries. In 
the President’s view, that is a risk he must 
take. By far the greater threat to his re- 
election would be (jipntinued high infla¬ 
tion, which angers more voters than jusf 
about anything else. 

But will Carter’s measures w<vk? 
Only if he holds to Utem bven when 


to a Tulsa banker denounce him for do¬ 
ing nothing to defend the dollar. 

The cloak-and-dagger secrecy had its 
desired effect; money and stcKk traders 
were caught completely unaware when 
Carter unfurled the program Wednesday 
morning (All Saints’ Day is a holiday in 
much of Europe) Details of the plan. 

► A one-point increase in the discount 
rate at which the Federal Reserve lends 
to commercial banks, pushing it to 9.5%. 
That was the biggest jump since 1933.* 
and the more startling because the rate 
had already been at a record high 
of 8.5% It will tend to raise all other in¬ 
terest rates by varying amounts, especial¬ 
ly since the Reserve Board coupled the 
move with action to push up the so-called 
F=ed (finds rate at which banks borrow 
from each other; Fed funds rose about 
three-fourths of a percentage point, to 
almost 10%. 

► A 2% rise in the reserves that banks 
are required to keep against deposits of 
$ 100,000 or more. Formerly, the reserve 
requirement had ranged from 1% to 6%; 
now it will be 3% to 8%. The result: banks 
will have to hold in their vaults about $3 
billion that they otherwise could have 
loaned out. That will act directly to hold 
down the increase in money supply, if the 
interest-rate boosts do not do the job. 

► A vast expansion of Treasury borrow¬ 
ings to defend the dollar. The U.S. will 

*A Treasury aide initially told Carter that the in¬ 
crease would be the largest since 1921. Demonstrat¬ 
ing his awesome—and to some advisers infurialtna 
—grasp of detail, the President quickly corrected 
him there had bMn a one-point leap in 1933. and 
the 1921 boost the aide had been thinking of was ac¬ 
tually a point and a quarter 






suits begin to turn unpleasant. The clear¬ 
est reaction among economists, bankers 
and businessmen in the Uil. and Europe 
last week was that borrowing to defend 
the dollar would “buy time” to tackle in- 
I nation and the trade dehcit. That is no in- 
I significant gain; until the mad doiiar-sell- 
i ing orgy was stopped, no economic policy 
< of any kind had a chance of succeeding. 
! The Administration has now shown spec- 
! ulalors that the dollar can go up as well 
I as down, and the boldest seller will think 
I twice about fighting against an additional 
I $30 billion war chest. 

Europeans were quick to point out, 
though, that last week's rebound of the 
: dollar did no more than restore it to its ex- 
I tremely low levels of three weeks ago; it 
' still takes an even dollar, converted into 
, Swiss francs, to buy a cup of coffee in Zu¬ 
rich Washington has intervened in the 
I exchange markets before and set off mo- 
! nientary dollar rallies, but it has never 
bought enough bucks for a long enough 
; lime to have any lasting effect And even 
$.10 billion is not much when measured 
against the $600 billion or more in green¬ 
backs that arc floating around outside the 
( U..S. Holders of those dollars can be per¬ 
suaded to hang on to them in the long run 
; I'nly if they are convinced that the Ad- 
; ministration is serious about bringing 
i down inflation, and can do it. 


was putting the knife into Bert Lance. Be¬ 
sides, Carter prefers to decide everything 
himself, listening first to one adviser, then 
another, and meanwhile his "team” voic¬ 
es a babble of conflicting ideas. 

The confusion continued last week. 
Even as the President was announcing the 
program that the financial markets had 
been waiting to hear, some Administra¬ 
tion officials most unwisely expressed 
hope that dollar-buying intervention on 
the currency exchanges would be neces¬ 
sary only for six months or so; fortunately. 


ings being held now to prepare the budget, 
for fiscal 1980. Carter has pledged to re¬ 
duce the $39 billion deficit further, to no. 
more than $.10 billion. That will take some 
fancy cutting. Even if no new programs 
are started at all. the automatic growth in 
existing activities would result in a deficit 
of $46 billimt to $48 billion. And the Ad¬ 
ministration has promised NATO allies 
that defense spending will rise 3% a year 
in real terms. So the cutting will have 
to come out of the budgets of civilian 
agencies. 

One target for the ax is the $ 12 billion 
that the Government provides to states 
and cities under the Comprehensive Em¬ 
ployment and Training Act so that they 
can hire the unemploy^ for public service 
jobs The CETA program has been roundly 
criiicired for putting workers into jol» 
that provide no useful training for em¬ 
ployment in the private economy. None¬ 


S o the real question is whether ' _ 

Carter and the Federal Re¬ 
serve will stick to a policy of 
high interest rates, slower 
I money-supply growth and tight bud- 
i get restraints when the econdmy 
] slows significantly and uncmploy- 
! ment begins to rise. That goes against 
i Carter's instincts as a populist. Even 
1 in his Stage II speech he could not 
i bring himself to say anything abi>ut 
! money supply, and some of his polit- 
! ically sensitive advisers wanted to in- 
, elude in that talk a promise of lower 
'■ interest rates; they were dissuaded 
! only after a drawn-out fight. 

The Administration’s record for 
consistency in economic programs is, 
to put it mildly, not reassuring Poli¬ 
cy has jerked about erratically, from 
i preparing a package of revenue-rais- 
; ing tax “reforms” to abandoning al- W.Michael Bhanenthal (top),ChartesSeliulUe 
i most all of it, from insisting that a (right), 6. William Miller (bettom) 





$60.6 billion deficit could not be 
I avoided in fiscal 1979, which started 
Oct. 1, to slashing that figure to $39 bil¬ 
lion. A major problem is that Carter has 
never chosen one official to coordinate 
economic policy. Treasury Secretaries like 
Henry Fowler (1965-68) and George 
Shultz (1972-74) have often exercised such 
a role in the past, but Blumenthal has nev¬ 
er achieved that stature or authority. Blu¬ 
menthal deserves some criticism; in addi¬ 
tion to his early waffling on the dollar, he 
badly misread the state of the economy 
last January. On the other hand, he has 
been the target of sniping from the White 
Hpu|ie.«taff«vejpiuise thevgot t^ i^ea he 


nobody noticed much. Kahn, on a TV in¬ 
terview show, was asked whether he 
would support mandatory wage-price 
controls if necessary to avoid a recession. 
He said he would, contradicting a year of 
Administration insistence that it would 
never consider controls in a situation short 
of war or a comparable national emergen¬ 
cy. By week's end. Kahn recanted; he told 
the Senate Banking Committee that it is 
■‘terribly important that Congress realize 
the damage of even authorizing stand-by 
authority” for controls. 

One test of the Administration's con¬ 
sistency vriU be what C(»nes out of meet¬ 


theless. CETA cuts would anger blacks, 
who regard the program as of potential 
benefit to ghetto youths, and organized la¬ 
bor, which already is very unhappy with 
Carter. Last week Ai'L-CiO President 
George Meany denounced the .Stage H 
wage-price guidelines as unfair and de¬ 
manded a special session of Congress to 
establish mandatory controls. He also 
took a swing at the dollar-rescuc program, 
contending that higher interest rates 
would hurt workers. The President's cold 
response, delivered by telephone to a fo¬ 
rum ui St Louis- 'We got about as much 
cooperation from Mr. Meany as we had 
expected.” 

In alt likelihood, rising interest rates 
really will hurt. Al 10 75%, the prime rale 
that banks charge their most cr^ilworihy 
business borrowers is a full three points 
higher than a year ago. Given the increas¬ 
es last week in the discount and Fed funds 
rates, predictions arc now common that 
the prime will go on up to 12% or even 
13%. Since all other bank lending charges 














arc related to the prime, that would mean 
higher borrowing costs for everybody 
Only once before has the prime reached 
12%’, and that was m \974 —when the na¬ 
tion's worst post-Wiirld VVar II recession 
was gathering force 

Rising interest tales arc supposed to 
prompt dollai holders to invest their mon¬ 
ey in the U 5> .n order to earn rich returns 
In Iheoo’- high rales also restrain the bor¬ 
rowing that fuels inflation. Unfortunately, 
they hit the economy in uneven fashion. 
The pri/e example is housing, an industry 


almost totally dependent on credit. Right 
now it is in a furiously inflationary cycle. 
People think that a new home is likely to 
increase in value faster than anything else 
they might buy. so they borrow heavily to 
buy new houses, the demand causes house 
prices to shCK)t up faster still So far, this 
cycle has proved impervious to rising in¬ 
terest rates, but at some point it has to 
break Both mortgage and construction 
loans will become so expensive that buy¬ 
ers and builders will not be able to afford 
them. Trouble is, a decline in housing his¬ 


torically has led the whole economy into 
recession. 

A crackdown on the money supply 
would increase the pain. In that case, 
credit would become not just expensive 
but simply unavailable to some people and 
businesses. In almost every country, the 
authority to expand or contract the mon¬ 
ey supply is vested by law in the govern¬ 
ment’s central bank; in the U.S., that body 
is the Federal Reserve. 

Though there are at least five defini¬ 
tions of what constitutes money supply, 


The Risk of Recession 

W ill Jimmy Carter's rescue operation lead to a reces¬ 
sion.' A growing number of economists are forecasting 
one for 1979. with their ixids varying from about fifty-fifty 
to 2 to I. Members of the TiMt Board of Economists sec it 
this way; 

Arthur Okun of the Brookings Institution; “A recession 
is now a probability rather than a possibility for next year.” 

Otto Eckstein of Data Resources. Inc.: “In the end all the 
President could do was follow the Republican recipe, to tight¬ 
en up the economy It has never worked without a recession." 

Robert TriflELn of Yale University: "The new program 
gives convincing evidence that the U.S will fight inflation, 
but recession is a seri¬ 
ous danger. We may 
have to accept an in¬ 
terim period of this 
unpleasantness.” 

Joseph Pechman of 
Brookings: “The Presi¬ 
dent's program substan¬ 
tially increases the 
probability of a reces¬ 
sion very soon.” 

Consultant David 
Grove: ‘There may be 
no way to break the 
back of inflation with¬ 
out recession. We aren't 
capable of fine tuning." 

Alan Greenspan of ThellMattheD«traHunMiipl«yniwrt«tfic*inF«bniaryl07$ 
Townsend-Groenspaii 

and Co., Inc.: "Carter's actions significantly increase the 
probability of recession by mid-1979.” 

A recession is roughly defined as two consecutive quar¬ 
ters of real decline in the gross national product. Most of 
the six U.S. recessions since World War 11 have started 
with high interest rates' causing a slowdown in housing. 

Then came reduced consumer spending and cutbacks in 
business outlays for plant and equipment. Even if the pro¬ 
spective recession follows that traditional pattern, though, 
most economists now believe it will be comparatively mild 
and not a repetition of the severe downturn of 1973-75. 

One of the more pessimistic views is held by James How¬ 
ell. chief economist and vice president of Boston’s First Na¬ 
tional Bank. He thinks the economy has sufficient momen¬ 
tum to carry it to the beginning of the second quarter in 
1979. but "then the country will have a tough row to hoe for 
the remainder of the year.” Howell expects 2 million peo¬ 
ple to be added to the unemployment rolls, leading to a job¬ 
less rate of about 8% (compared with a high of 9.2% during 
the last recession). A. George Gols, an economist with Ar¬ 
thur O. Little, Inc., expects a recession that “only tech- 





nicians will be able to define.” There may not actually be 
two successive quarters of negative growth, he says. A quar¬ 
ter of decline might be followed by a quarter of slight growth, 
then back to a decline. “It will feel painftil." says Gols. 
“When you sprain or fracture an ankle, it still hurts.” 

Administration officials do not accept the forecasts of a 
recession. Last week Treasury Secretary W. Michael Blu- 
menthal speculated that next year’s growth in O.N.P. would 
be about 3% or more. “It may be a shade above that for a 
quarter or two.” said he, “or a shade below.” Added William 
Cox, deputy chief economist at the Commerce Department; 
“I still feel we’re not likely to have an outright recession next 
year. There are several elemenu of strength in the picture.” 
He cited increased business investment and the improving 
balance of trade. “There’s a reasonably good chance that 

business investment 
will not be knocked into 
a cocked hat. The ques¬ 
tion is how well business 
can look over the valley 
and gauge the steepness 
of the hill on the other 
side." 

The Administra¬ 
tion’s optimism is sup¬ 
ported by some outside 
experts. Karl Otto P6hl, 
vice president of the 
Bundrabank. West Ger¬ 
many's central bank, 
believes a U .S. recession 
can be averted by 
skilled handling of 
monetary policy and 


the eventual easing of interest rates. “There will be a brak¬ 
ing efifect,” he says, “but other economic indicators are quite 
strong in the U.S.. and a cautious balancing should avoid re¬ 
cession.” Werner Flandorfer, currency expert of the Bonn 
[Economics Ministry, agrees. “The Fed's action will not have 
any real recessive effKt. It will slow down the boom but 
will not plunge the country into a recession.” 

A large number of economists, however, feel that a re¬ 
cession is destined no matter what'the Administration may 
do. “There is no such thing as an uninterrupted period of ex¬ 
pansion,” says James H. Lorie, a professor of business ad¬ 
ministration at the University of Chicago. “The current ex¬ 
pansion is iVt years old. So it’s past middle age. A downturn 
has got to be next.” Some observers feel that it would be bet¬ 
ter to have a recession sooner rather than later. Says Wash¬ 
ington University’s Murray Weidenbaum, also a member 
of Time’s Board of Economists; “We've now taken the pain¬ 
ful medicine that will both slow down inflation and the econ¬ 
omy. The alternative was a more seriousrdowntum after a 
more serious inflation in 198(3. The longer you postpone the 
distasteful medicine, the bigi^r thedoie you have to take.’' 
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tbe inoit cotftihon one is ctirrency and 
ooihs plus cheojclng deposits (Ml). The 
usual process by whiph it is expanded; the 
Fed buys on the open market securiti^ 
originally issued by the U.S. Treasury, and 
pays with its own checks, which are 
backed by no reserves. Thus it creates 
money out of thin air. Then the checks are 
deposited in banks by the sellers of the se¬ 
curities and add to the reserves that banks 
have available to back new loans. (Some 
of the loans are made to the Government; 
the more the Treasury has to borrow to 
finance budget deficits, the faster the 
money supply grows.) The process is often 
referr^ to as “printing money,” but that 
is a metaphor; the literal printing of dollar 
bills is done by the Treasury's Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing. 

For the past two years, the Fed has set 
a target of increasing money supply 
no more than 6% or 6.5% a year. But 
in 14 of the 21 months through Sep¬ 
tember, money supply grew at a fast¬ 
er rate, sometimes more than twice as 
fast. The annual rate in September 
was 14%. Says Chicago Banker Beryl 
Sprinkel, a member of Time’s Board 
of Economists: “Monetary policy has 
been more expansive than I can re¬ 
member in my lifetime, except dur¬ 
ing World War II.” 

Why? One reason is the speed 
with which funds can be switched 
electronically from one bank account 
to another—for example, from sav¬ 
ings accounts, which are not counted 
in the basic Ml money supply, to 
checking accounts, which are. A 
much more important reason is the 
voracious credit demands of a grow¬ 
ing and inflationary economy. The 
arithmetic is simple: if real G.N.P. in¬ 
creases 3.5% and prices rise 8.5%, ap¬ 
proximately the results expected this 
year, money supply must increase 
12% to accommodate both. If it 
grows more slowly, then either pro¬ 
duction or inflation—or both—must 
slow down. A few economists fear 
that the bite will come out of produc¬ 
tion, and they oppose anything but a very 
gradual slo^own in money growth. 
“Anyone who calls for a sharper cut,” says 
Arthur Okun, “is advocating recession, 
and he should come out and say so." 

any economists believe that 
money growth must be slowed 
or inflation will never subside, 
and the dollar will never 
strengthen more than momentarily (a 
good many of the newly created dollars 
find their way overseas and are sold on the 
money exchanges for other currencies). 
Officially, at least, the Fed agrees. It has 
been trying to move interest rates up 
enough to discourage borrowing, so that it 
will not be under pressure to add so much 
to bank roerves in ordu' to meet the 
demand. 

So £ar, that policy has been a flat &il- 
Ure. Individuals and companies tuve gone 


on borrowing despite the high rates. One 
reason; since loan interest is paid in depre¬ 
ciated dollars, it can still be regarded as 
cheap. If a loan costs 10.5% but inflation 
proceeds at an 8% rate, the "real” interest 
rate is 2.5%. 

Leif Olsen, a star economist at Man¬ 
hattan’s Citibank, points out that business 
borrowing from commercial banks in the 
first nine months of this year rose at an an¬ 
nual rate of 15.1%, and borrowing by 
households is also at a record high. Bor¬ 
rowing by Government to finance budget 
deficits adds to the demand. Alan Green¬ 
span, a member of Time’s Board of Econ¬ 
omists. singles out mortgage credit as “a 
monster loose in the system,” devouring 
money. People are not only borrowing to 
build new houses but taking out second 
mortgages on existing homes to finance 
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spending of various types. During the 
1960s, Greenspan observes, a one-year 
rise of $15 billion in mortgage credit was 
considered large; in the past year the in¬ 
crease has been a staggering $100 billion. 

Last week’s moves by the Fed just 
might, at last, slow down money growth. 
The money supply did in fact increase 
much more gently in October; during the 
week ended Oct. 25 it actually fell a strik¬ 
ing $5.4 billion, to $358.9 billion. Not 
much can be read into one week’s figures, 
but the drop came even before the sharp 
jumps in the discount and Fed funds rates. 
Bankers view the $3 billion increase in re¬ 
serve requirements as an especially im¬ 
portant. direct move to restrain the money 
supply. 

The simplest way for the Federal Re¬ 
serve to control money supply would be to 
feed a predetermined quantity of reserves 
into the banking system, turn a deaf ear to 


I pleas that it shovel in more, no matter how 
i intense the demand for loans becomes, 
and let interest rates go wherever the mar¬ 
ket takes them. The board has tradition¬ 
ally resisted that approacn out of fear that 
an abrupt crackdown in an inflationary 
economy would cause interest rates to 
leap up so violently as to pnxiuce financial 
chaos Miller has said that if the board had 
tried that strategy in 1974 the prime 
rate would have hit 20%, and “as a 
former businessman Ihe was chairman 
of Textron at the time] I can tell you 
that such a level of rates would have b^n 
insupportable.” 

Nonetheless, it seems imperative for 
the Federal Reserve to tighten up by feed¬ 
ing less money into the banks that! peo¬ 
ple want to borrow from them, an effort 
in which Miller will need Carter's full 
support. Though the board runs its 
own show on interest rates and mon¬ 
ey supply and is not subject to pres- , 
idential orders, as a practical mat¬ 
ter it must try to coordinate its policy 
with that of the Administration. 

That is only one of the ways in 
which the President’s economic pol¬ 
icy will be sorely tested in coming 
months. Last week Carter was say¬ 
ing all the nght things, working a 
strong anti-inflation pitch into all 
his campaign sp^ches on behalf of 
Democratic candidates. Typically, he 
told a friendly crowd of 3.000 in 
the Niles East High School gym 
just outside Chicago: “1 have spelled 
out to the Congress, to the Amer¬ 
ican people, indeed to the world, a 
commitment on my part to make 
sure that we get inflation under 
control.” 

In arranging last week’s dollar 
rescue, the Administration also 
showed a sense of style and timing 
in economic policy that it had nev¬ 
er before displayed. By keeping their 
mouths shut, officials managed to 
spring the announcement just when 
it would do nearly maximum dam¬ 
age to antidollar speculators. And 
the President demonstrated commend¬ 
able willingness to swallow bitter 
medicine that he had long put off 
taking. But that ought to be only the 
start. 

In October, wholesale prices for fin¬ 
ished goods rose at a disheartening an¬ 
nual rate of 11.4%, indicating, as Carter 
candidly acknowledged, that inflation will 
get worse for a while before it improves. 
The President’s advisers aim to bring 
the inflation rate down at least half a per¬ 
centage point a year. Given the depth 
to which inflation has embedded itself 
in the economy, that goal is probably 
realistic, but it implies a stru^e that 
may last many years before price in¬ 
creases can be reduced to any pace that 
could be considered tolerable. During 
those years. Carter will have to dem¬ 
onstrate a far greater steadiness in pol¬ 
icy than he has shown to date. ■ 






Cleveland: Facing Collapse? 


The treasury is as bare as the school board president’s bottom 

T he mayor was vacationing at a secret I the city's most pressing problem: s sho: 
hideaway last week, recuperating age of money. According to some es 


I hideaway last week, recuperating 
from an ulcc^ attack. The president of the 
school board was fined SI 15 in court for 
flashing his bare bottom from a car win¬ 
dow. The city council president and five 
ocher councilmen have been indicted on 
charges of accepting kickbacks from car¬ 
nival operators The city faces bankruptcy 
and can only pay its policemen for an¬ 
other week 

The city is Cleveland, home of a 
femed symphony orchestra, a first-rate art 


the city's most pressing problem: s short¬ 
age of money. According to some esti¬ 
mates. Cleveland is running a $1%.5 mil¬ 
lion deficit and may have to default on 
$15 million in short-term notes that come 
due next month. One way out, says 
Finance Director Joseph Tegreene, 23, is 
to float a $50 million bond issue in De¬ 
cember. But the city’s credit rating is as 
low as New York City's was during its 
1975 financial crisis. 

Cleveland must also find a way to pay 
a $13 million debt owed to the Cleveland 




gevlandTs pac king council iwetJwg t hat raised emergency liiBiia to pay poWcuisn 

Indiciments. k ick bucks and an Our Gang cast in a city of623,000. 


museum and 25 major corporate head¬ 
quarters, a number surpassed among cit¬ 
ies only by Chicago and New York. Most 
Clevelanders thought they had escaped 
becoming a national joke last year when 
they voted out Mayor Ralph Perk. He 
once set his hair ablaze with a welding 
torch while showing his affinity for the 
workingman during a campaign appear¬ 
ance at a local steel mill. 

As Perk's successor, voters chose Den¬ 
nis Kucinich. 32. He appointed as deprirt- 
ment heads a group of young Turks who 
sometimes seemed better suited for an 
Our Gang movie than for governing a city 
of 623,000 people. The Kucinich admin¬ 
istration quickly shook up the city's busi¬ 
ness and political establishment—so 
badly that a recall campaign came with¬ 
in 236 votes of ousting him from ofi^lce 
last Aug. 13. Now almost everything 
seems to be going wrong in Cleveland. 

Last week the city council met in 
emergency session to find a way out of 


Electricity [Ituminating Co. The privately 
owned utility sells power to the public Mu¬ 
nicipal Light Co., which resells it to 46,000 
customers. Last spring C.E.L got federal 
marshals to begin tagging pieces of city 
property for sale at auction to satisfy the 
bill. The private utility has offered to buy 
out Muny Light, but Kucinich has refused, 
arguing that it provides a competitive 
check that curbs rate hikes by C.E.I. 

The fiscal crunch led the mayor last 
May to borrow almost $18 million from 
the water department's capital-improve¬ 
ment fund to pay other departments' op¬ 
erating expenses. But now the water sys¬ 
tem has decayed dramatically: pipes are 
badly corrod^ and a filtration plant is 
in danger of closing down for lack of 
maintenance. Two weeks ago a local court 
ordered the water department into receiv¬ 
ership while a regional authority prepared 
to take over its operation. 

AJler two days of debate last week, 
the best the city council could do was ap¬ 


propriate Auds to pay policemen’s 
aries through Nov. 13 and fire fighters’ 
salaries through Dec. 3. Said Council Nfai- 
jority Leader Basil Russo: ‘T hate to say 
it. but I thiitk the city will be under the 
control of a receiver by the end of the 
year.” 

Money problems have aggravated 
friction between Kucinioh and the police. 
Last December he replaced the dep^- 
ment’s chief with San Franciscan Rich¬ 
ard Hongisto, a liberal defender of ho¬ 
mosexuals' rights, who at first was widely 
disliked by the police but quickly gained 
the department's respect. Within months 
Kucinich fell out with the chief and fired 
him. Not until last week did Kucinich 
name a permanent successor. The may¬ 
or’s choice: Jeffrey Fox, a 36-year-old for¬ 
mer city personnel director with no pre¬ 
vious police experience. The selection left 
the force seething in anger.* 

A nother source of continuing conflict 
has been the mayor's relations with 
the city council. Black Council President 
George Forbes is one of Kucinich’s chief 
Of^nents. Now Forbes, along with the 
five other council members, four of whom 
are black, has been indicted on charges 
of accepting kickbacks from local carni¬ 
val owners in exchange for city permits 
to operate. Forbes admits taking $4,000 
from them but maintains that he gave the 
money to charity. Fearing that the indict¬ 
ment might inflame racial tensions in the 
city, white political leaders and business¬ 
men quickly rallied behind Forbes and 
began raising money for his defense. 

Cleveland's school system is in at least 
as much trouble as the municipal govern¬ 
ment. Having managed for two years to 
delay obeying a federal court’s orders to 
desegregate city schools, which are rough¬ 
ly 60% black, the school board last week 
voted to sell some 28 vacant school build¬ 
ing and 20 parcels of land to raise $2.5 
million to buy 80 buses—enough to trans¬ 
port 8,500 of the city’s junior high school 
students. To add to the school board’s 
problems, its 27-year-old president, John 
E. Gallagher Jr., was convicted in mu¬ 
nicipal court last week of disturbing the 
peace. While riding in a car on a high¬ 
way southwest of the city, he had flashed 
his bare buttocks at his brother, who was 
in another car. Gallagher called the ad¬ 
olescent episode "a sUly mistake.*’ 

The city's business and civic leaders 
are trying to rebuild the city’s im^e with 
a $4.3 million promotion campaign. TV, 
radio and magazJne ads have been pre¬ 
pared around the slogan, there’s a 
WHOLE NEW GENERATION IN CLEVE¬ 
LAND, AND WE'RE BUILDING A WHOLE 
NEW TdWN. But the current wave cf bad 
news has caused one of the campaign’s 
chief fund raisers. Art Modell, owner of 
the Cleveland Browns football team, to 
temper his boosteiisnl. “Let’s face it,” says 
Modell, “you can't talk about the gr^ 
cultural assets of Cleveland when the city 
looksiUte it'sgoing bankrt^,” . .. |l 






Why LHIo Is Lying L ow 

The would-be godfather is afraid of being killed 

N ight after night, just before bedtime | cessantrivalryamont 
for federal prisoners, tvwj Mafia tng- based m New York ( 


Ri for federal prisoners, two Mafia tng- 
germen walked up to the modem twelve- 
story Metropolitan Correctton Center 
near New York’s city hall With uniden¬ 
tified mside help, locked doors opened 
mysteriously for the gunmen, who took 
up positions in the hall outside (me par¬ 
ticular cell Tossing restlessly on the hard 
pallet behmd the bars was chunky Car¬ 
mine {“Lillo”) Gaiante, 68, who once as¬ 
pired to become the Mafia’s capo di tutu 
(Mpi (boss of bosses) As lights dimmed 
in the cell block, the two armed men set- 


cessant rivalry among the five Mafia clans 
based in New York City, where the most 
powerful don is usually Icmked on by Ma¬ 
fiosi elsewhere m the U S as the capo with 
the most respect 

Gaiante began gunning for the top 
spot socm after becoming head of the 
Mafia family once run by Joseph (‘ Joe 
Bananas”) Bonanno, who now lives in 
Tucson, An/ Gaiante was immediately 
challenged by Antello Dellacroce (trans- 
latKm Little Lamb of the Cross), who is 
one of the Mob’s most feared executioners 
and longtime second in command to Car- 





Calante a nd two daughters pusWwg t h rough crowd outside HWaniHederalceMrt 

On his trail was a skilled hit man known as the Snake 


tied down for a nightlong vigil Their as¬ 
signment to keep other mobsters from 
putting LiUo to sleep forever 

The extraordinary nocturnal sentry 
duty by Galante’s Nxlyguards demon¬ 
strates both the Mafias remarkable in¬ 
fluence inside U S pnsons and the fact 
that there is no rest for a mobster who 
staves to become godfather and fails 
.^ner or later a nvai will try to put 
him out of the running, permanently 
After the Mob’s last overlord. Carlo 
Gambino, died of natural causes in 1976, 
New York’s Gaiante strutted about the 
streets as though he were the anointed 
successor Despite much press attenticm, 
^the longtime bootlegger, drug king, rack- 
*eteer and killer never reached the top 
Law enforcement officials figure that Ld- 
lo now will be lucky just to keep on liv¬ 
ing and that his best chance of doing so 
rests upon protection from federal agents 
—the hated enemies who have kept him 
locked up for more than 20 years, one- 
third of hn life 

The threats to Gaiante grew out of ui- 


lo Gambino The wily Del- 
lacrcxie, 63, paid his respects 
to Gambino’s memory by let¬ 
ting the late capo's brotber- 
m-law Paul Castellano, re- 
mam titular head of the TepMobatorlMlacroce 
family, while Dellacroce was 
elevated to the Mafia’s ruling commission 
last summer He emerged as the most 
powerful U S mobster 

As the feud between Gaiante and Del- 
lacioce turned bloody, more than a score 
of their soldiers were slam Then federal 
authorities revoked Gatante's parole last 
spang from an earlier IS-year narcotics 
sentence on the unassailable grounds that 
he had been “associating with known 
cnminals” At Dellacroce’s urging, the 
Mafia commission in September not only 
decreed that Gaiante no longer headed 
the Bonanno family but let out a contract 
on his life 

When Gaiante got that fearful woid 
he was in the Metropolitan Correction 
Center He soon learned that killers from ^I'm'ihe "1 
two families were trymg to get hun trig- uiuonaiiy r 


germen who worked for Dellacroce and 
others who belonged to the Colombo fem* 
ily, a clan that after a decade of internal; 
struggle IS trying to regain other mobsters’; 
regard—and Dellacroce s thanks—by 
eliminating his aval Knowing how eas¬ 
ily he could be assassinated in prison Ga- 
lanle arranged to have his bodyguards 
take up their nighttime baby-sitting be¬ 
side his cell 

In what appears to have been a rou¬ 
tine transfer. Gaiante was sent in late Sep¬ 
tember to the medium-secunty fedei^ 
prison at Danbury. Conn Once again the 
armed men tum^ up at Liilo’s bedside 
to tuck him in and stand guard But also 
tracking Gaiante was a skilled Colombo 
family hit man Carmine (‘the Snake”) 
Persico Serving a 14-year sentence in the 
federal penitentiary at Atlanta for buack* 
mg, the Snake somehow managed to get 
himself transferred to Danbury But dur¬ 
ing the tap north, he was held briefly at 
the Lewisburg Pa, federal pnson and was 
visited there by another Colombo gang¬ 
ster Federal authoniies interpreted the 
meeting as a sign that something was 
afoot and detained Persico in Lewisburg ^ 

M eanwhile, Dellacroce dispatched hit ^ 
teams of his own toward Danbury 1 
Federal officials learned about them ftom 
wiretaps that revealed talk among mob- : 
sters about the contract on Gaiante Belat- : 
edly. Moms Ku/ncsof, chief federal pio- J 
bation oflicei in Manhattan, wrote 
Danbury Warden Raymond Nelson that 
he had received information “from a high- 1 
ly reliable source that an attempt to mur- j 
der Mr Gaiante will be made j 
at your institution ’ Nelson 
slapped Gaiante into solitary 
confinement ‘for his own 
protection But Lillo appar¬ 
ently prefers to rely on his 
own secunty arrangements, ; 
without the feds’ help Con¬ 
tending the plots to kill him ^ 
were fictitious and that the ! 
Government was trying to 
harass the prisoner, his attor¬ 
ney Roy Cohn * has asked a 
Mlacroce federal judge to release Ga¬ 
iante from the hole 
In solitary 1 illo eats alone exercises 
under guard in isolated areas and is kept 
away from other convicts Even so, he has 
developed a bad case of the shakes He is 
suspicious ot his guatds and does not even 
dare turn for comfort to the prison chap¬ 
lain One reason is omerta the Mafia oath 
of silence Another 1 $ the fact that Del¬ 
lacroce in one of his favorite disguises, 
likes to don a clerical collar and go about 
as Father O Neill’ (a play on a com¬ 
mon mispronunciation of his first name) 
Lillo has no yearning fur the last ntes, 
least of all as administered by the Little 
1 amb ■ 


*C ohn who became known nalionall> for hn icle- 
viwd role as Senator Joseph McC arlhy s chief coun- 
M.I in ihe I9$1 Army McCarthy hearings now uc 
casionaiiy represents mobsters in court 
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The Odyssey of Huey Newton 


Violence is never far from the Black Panthers’ leader 


Newton bi pottw pose 


J ust a decade ago. he 
seemed to many admirers 
an almost legendary figure. 

Enthroned in an oversized 
wicker chair, sporting a rak¬ 
ish beret and clutching a rifle 
in orte hand and a sp)ear in the 
other, he looked defiantly out 
at the world from a thousand 
wall posters of radical chic. 

FREE HUEY the bumper stick¬ 
ers cried, and everybody 
knew that meant Huey New¬ 
ton, co-founder of the Black 
Panthers, imprisoned for the 
death of a policeman in a 
shootout in Oakland, Calif 

Last week a bearded Huey Newton. 
36, imprisoned since Sept. 29 and half for¬ 
gotten by the world that he once so loudly 
challenged, appeared in the Alameda 
County Court. There he received a new 
sentence of two years on a technical 
charge of carrying a gun while a felon, but 
he won his release on S50.000 bail pend¬ 
ing appeal. Later this month, however, he 
is to go on trial for the street-corner shoot¬ 
ing of a 17-year-old prostitute 

It was quite a comedown for a man 
who once debated Hegelian theories of 
revolution with Erik Erikson at Yale and 
who was nominated for Congress in 1968 
as a candidate of the Peace and Freedom 
Parly. Newton s defenders argue that 
these are only the latest clashes in a near¬ 
ly lifelong battle between Huey Newton 
and the Oakland police. Even as a teen¬ 
ager. the seventh child of a Baptist min¬ 
ister from Louisiana, Newton acquired a 
record of arrests for fighting with white 
policemen. Newton does not deny that he 
has a hot temper and has often said, “I’m 
against violence; I'm for self-defense." 

The Black Panthers first came to 
prominence in the 1960s by appearing 
with guns in hand at scenes where white 
police were trying to arrest blacks. The 
police countered by repeatedly stopping 
and questioning Newton and his band. 
One of those confrontations led to the fa¬ 
mous shootout. There were three trials in 
all—a conviction reversed on appeal and 
two hung juries. 

When Newton emerged from prison 
in 1970, he found the Panthers divided 
into rival factions. One reason was that 
the FBI had begun a campaign of dirty 
tricks—counterfeit Panther documents, 
fake denunciations of various Panthers as 
police informants—in an effort to disrupt 
what the agency's Washington intelli¬ 
gence chief called “the most violence 
prone of all the extremist groups." 

By the summer of 1974, Newton had 
established himself as sole leader of the 
Pignthers. But that was also the summer 
iii which he got involved in several in¬ 



cidents of bizarre violence. 

On Aug. 6, 1974, accord¬ 
ing to the account given by 
Assistant District Attorney 
Thomas Orloff, Newton was 
riding along in a new Lincoln 
Continental, when he was ac¬ 
costed by a group of pros¬ 
titutes. One of the prosti¬ 
tutes called out something 
like “Hey. baby!” Newton 
jumped out of the car, Orloff 
says, and began arguing with 
one of them, Kathleen Smith. 
17. The others ran. When 
they heard a shot fired, they 
turned back and saw Smith 
lying on the ground, shot in the head. The 
girl lingered in a coma for 96 day^ before 
she died. 

Ten days later, according to Orloff, 
the dapper Newton was being visited in 
his penthouse by his tailor, Preston Cal- 
lins. They began arguing about the price 
of suits. When Newton complained that 
he was being ripped off. Cailins said, “Oh, 
baby, don't feel that way.” Once again, ap¬ 
parently. the faintly belittling word infu¬ 
riated Newton. “Nobody calls me no 
damn baby!” he cried. He seized a revolv¬ 
er. according to Orloff, and pistol whipped 
Cailins, fracturing his skull. 



Newton in fun regalia, wHh Tailor CaMhs 

"Nobody calls me no d^mn babyl" 


Police charged Newton with assault, 
but he contacted the PBI and claimed that 
he was a target of the underworld. He 
said the Mafia had put a $10,000 price 
on his head because he was resisting Ma¬ 
fia drug pushing (the FBI expresses polite 
skepticism about this). Then Newton dis¬ 
appeared, in part to avoid the charges 
against him. He surfaced a year later in 
Cuba, and there he lived for the next two 
years, working in a cement factory. 

During his absence, the Panthers 
came under the leadership of Newton’s 
friend Elaine Brown, who urged the Pan¬ 
thers to put more emphasis on tradition¬ 
al politics. Brown ran for the Oakland city 
council in 1973 and 1973, finishing sec¬ 
ond both times. She also served as a Jerry 
Brown delegate to the 1976 Democratic 
Convention. 

During her regime, th^Panthers pur¬ 
sued a number of social enterprises that 
had been started under Newton. They 
founded and still operate the Oakland 
Cmnmunity School, which provides high- 
level education to ISO ghetto kids. There 
was and is a program that helps old peo¬ 
ple to go out shopping and another that 
provides school lunches. One Panther 
program offers dances for teen-agers and 
training in martial arts. Says Oakland 
County Supervisor John George; “Huey 
could take street-gang types and give 
them a social consciousness.” 

F or such community activities, the Pan¬ 
thers won $500,000 in government 
grants (and the attention of ^vemment 
auditors, who found a number of instanc¬ 
es of sloppiness and mismanagement). 
Even in the midst of these good works, 
however, there were some violent inci¬ 
dents that seemed to lead back to the Pan¬ 
thers. The ugliest was the murder of Betty 
Van Patten, 45, the Panthers’ earnest 
white bookkeeper, who in 1975 was found 
floating in San Francisco Bay with her 
head bashed in. There were rumors that 
she might have made enemies by ques¬ 
tioning irregularities in party ledgers, but 
the case has never been solv^. 

In the summer of 1977, Newton fig¬ 
ured that the political climate had mel¬ 
lowed enough for him to risk coming 
home. Three months later, the Panther 
Party was back in the police news. One 
night in October, three heavily armed 
men. dressed in dark blue jumpsuits and 
wearing black ski masks and gloves, start¬ 
ed shooting through the door of a home 
in Richmond, Calif. The occupant, a 
black woman named Mary Matthews, 56, 
fired back with the .38-c8l. revolver she 
kept by her bed. One man fell, killed by 
a burst of machine-gun fire—from behind. 
The two others fled. The dead man turned 
out to be a Panther. 

The incident was inexplicable until 
Crystal Gray, who jjjved in the house in 
back of Matthews', went to the police and 
said she apparently was the intended vk- 
tim. She was one of the witnesses in the 

murder of ProiRitute Kathleen Smith- The^ 
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SHEHATON-HONG KONG 

A world of luxury fronting on Hor>g Kong harbor 
From HK$155 00 to HK$275 00* 


YOGYAKARTA, HOTEL JAKARTA, HOTEL INDONESIA SHERATON 
AMBARRUKMO* Ulti.r-mr)rJf*in umforl and aLithHnlK 

SHERATON IndoiiP'.i.in I harm 

Wf'itf’in ityio lijnuiy .Jmid Ihf rrom 11 nuniah". t'’ Ruf'i.iMs* 

.,pl« riil.’jr-j uf old Jj/rf J roiri 
Hijpi.iM, N-j ll'u'O Hupiah,* 


Sheraton Showplaees 

Only Sheraton can give you a World of Show- home with Sheraton throughout the Orient, 
places. Now there are Sheraton Showplaces in sev- because Sheraton is making the Orient its home, 
en major cities in the Orient and Pacific. Soon there For fast and efficient reservations, worldwide, calt your travel 
will be more. Each one luxurious. Each with a prime T>rvvw 

location. Each one different. Each one with superb Tokyo 03/264-4270 . Osaka o6/3i4-ioi9 • Bangkok 
facilities for meetings and conventions. Now in 233-5160 • Sydney 02/29-2222 •^i^ur^ -v 

these cities, you can depend on the world’s highest 
standard of elegance and reputation. You can be at 

'M,lies Quoted from lowfst siiH}l«<K tupdficy lo j VV^B • ^B 

feheraton Hotels in the Pacific 































Another first from Citizen; a quartz watch 
movement thinner than almost any coin 
in your pocket, yet accurate to vvitt''!;-^ 10 
seconds per moiOh the ’^0 opens up 
new design tioiizons tor quartz watct^es 


CITIZEN QUARTZ 79C 








Innovations in c^iuartz watches are a Cifizeri 
hallmark F irst with the thinnest ■ the 790 First 
with the) most accurate - the Quartz Mega, First 
to use light as a |:x)wer source - the Solar Cell. 

Fiand in hand with this rare technology is 
Citizen's craftsmanship: the respect that only 
a traditiona' watchmaker has for the time 
pieces he fashions 


(jfizen desigi is corrdsine form and function 
into a harmonious whole thc.it measures the 
rncriments cst your life, 

(Fare technology, traditional craflsrrionshif...' 
functioncul design. No fine watch can be 
made without them, 

Ovei 400 rnocJels, with hands or no 
hancis, all famous for Citizen accuracy 

CITIZEN QUARTZ 


WhtMi you say TOUGH: 

Citizen cJesigned this group of touyti wotcties 
(or peof ile who place unusual (ternorKJs on 
Quartz tirnepieces. Some, for example, resist 
deep-sea pressures of ufs to 10 atmospheres 
Some have sf iecial wicJe-visibility crystals, 
ezxtfo long life power cells 
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When you say SOPHISTICATED: 

Citizen puts together the most talented quart/ 
watches around. Our Calculator watch, which 
can tell you a lot rTiore than the tirrie the Multi 
Alarm. The Chronograph all knowledgeable, 
all full-function, all unique m their ow'n way. 
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Wbrld^wide: 

The key Swiss bank 
could open the way for you* 
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assassins had attacked the wrong bouse. 

Two weeks after this, a Panther 
named Nelson Lee Malloy was found, 
moaning, under a pile of stones in the Ne¬ 
vada desert. He had bMn shot and left 
for dead. As a result. Malloy is paralyzed 
for life from the neck down. He reluc¬ 
tantly told police that he had helped two 
Panthers escape after the attempted as¬ 
sassination of Gray, and that the Panthers 
had tried to silence him. 

Newton vehemently denies any in¬ 
volvement in these shootings. Sitting in a 
visiting room on the tenth floor of the Al¬ 
ameda County courthouse, wearing white 
prison overalh, he admitted in an inter¬ 
view with Time that the attacks "might 
have been the result of overzealous party 
members,” but he quickly added, "There’s 
no way my interests could have been 
served by activities like that.” Indeed, he 
still sees most of his difficulties as a con¬ 


sequence of police harassment. During 
one of his last weeks out of prison, he 
claims, he was stopped three times by the 
police. Says hfaswton: "The cops said, 
‘Don't move, but put up your hands.' 
When 1 put up my hands, I dropped my 
cigarette, I was cited for littering.” 

M any citizens, both white and black. 

share the police suspicion of New¬ 
ton and blame him for more than he has 
been charged with. The Oakland Tribune 
has published a number of stories sug¬ 
gesting that Panthers are dealing in drugs 
and extorting money from nightclubs, and 
one reporter covering these incidents had 
her car fire bombed. 

But Newton has been remarkably suc¬ 
cessful in defeating the charges against 
him. Callins, the beaten tailor, changed 
his story several times, and when the case 
went to trial last month, he said he could 


not remember who had hit him. Newton 
ms acquitted of assault, convicted only 
of the relatively minor gun charge for 
which he was sentenced last week. New¬ 
ton was also involved in a barroom shoot¬ 
ing in Santa Cruz last May, but charges 
against him were dropped. As for the kill¬ 
ing of Kathleen Smith, Newton says: “1 
don't know anything about it. 1 had heard 
1 was going to be set up" 

Newton talks of a bright ftiture. Al¬ 
though the Panthers now number no more 
than 500, roughly half their strength a 
decade ago, he sees them as "very much 
alive because our survival programs are 
alive." He has been studying at the Uni¬ 
versity of California for a doctorate in the 
history of social consciousness, and he 
looks forward to teaching at the Panther 
school and participating in local politics. 
"1 plan to work in Oakland,” he says. "I 
love Oakland.” ■ 



That’s the Way H Isn’t 

Sakowitz, a Houston department store 
that tries to give pretentiousness a good 
name, amuses its millionaire patrons with 
tongue-in-checkbook "ultimate gifts” in 
Us Christmas catalogue. Among this 
year’s offerings; a professionally filmed 
documentary of your life for $50,000, a 
private island and lighthouse in the Pa¬ 
cific for $750,000, your wife’s weight in 
loose 10-carat diamonds at $4 million per 
lb. and an offshore oil rig, capable of drill¬ 
ing in 300 ft. of water, for $28.7 million. 

But for those who would just prefer 
good food and conversation with inter¬ 
esting people, Sakowitz is advertising a 
$94,125 diimer with the likes of CBS News¬ 
caster Walter Cronkite and 20 other ce¬ 
lebrities, including Pool Professional Min¬ 
nesota Fats, Economist Milton Friedman 
and Feminist Gloria Steinem. 

Last week Cronkite sent his rsvp; a 
telegram demanding that Sakowitz “cease 
and desist” advertising him as available. 
It turns out that the store had obtained 
the names firom a speakers bureau that 
represents Cronkite, but the bureau had 
never cleared the idea with him. Just one 
less mouth to feed. 


Americana 


Future Shock 

What will life be like in 1978'? It was 
a question that opened up tantalizing new 
worlds of speculation for Richard Auer¬ 
bach's fifth-graders in Buffalo 25 years 
ago. Upon opening the envelope of pre¬ 
dictions last week. Auerbach found that 
his pupils had envisioned some wild 
and fantastic advances. Like supersonic ' 
planes crossing the Atlantic in three 
hours, as Michael Lappin predicted. And 
as David Seatter speculated. “Men may 
even walk on the moon.” Marion Speich 
fantasized that there would be push¬ 
button telephones. Ah, but those that 
dreamed more down-to-earth dreams, 
how little they knew. "There might be a 
cure for cancer," thought Gail Lewis. And 
warmer winters in Buffalo were the vain 
hope of a boy named Francis. 


Costly Breaks 

People who live in times of rapidly ris¬ 
ing prices shouldn't throw stones. New- 
Yorker Patrick McCarthy, 58, knows that 
when he is sober. But when he has a tip¬ 
ple or two. he tends to have an urge to 
toss a rock through a window and then 
waits patiently to be arrested. In 26 years 
he has broken at least 44 panes and. as a 
result, has spent about ten years in jail 
on m^emeanor charges. Neither psychi¬ 
atrists nor specialists at a federal alco¬ 
holism center have been able to help him. 

Lost week, when McCarthy was 
brought to trial for his 16th rock attack 
on his favorite target, the revolving front 
doors of New York City’s federal court¬ 
house, he found that his pastime no long¬ 


er comes cheap. Repairing the door now 
costs more than $100. which makes his ac¬ 
tion a felony under U.S. law. Said his lawr 
yer: “Mr. McCarthy finds himself the vic¬ 
tim of inflation. Your Honor” Said 
McCarthy; “ril never drink again.” Said 
the judge: “Three years.” 


Letters of Introduction 

Tom Smith, who has been delivering 
mail in Wilmington, Del., for about 25 
years, likes to know everybody on his 
route personally. So when he was assigned 
to a new route and faced 400 strangers, 
he dropp^ them a letter of introduction 
—in their mailboxes, without postage. 





One person complained, apparently 
becauK of a postscript in which Smith 
offered membership forms for the Vet¬ 
erans of Foreign Wars. What he did 
was illegal, and superiors warned that 
he could be fined $300. Smith has of¬ 
fered to pay $60 in postage to end the 
matter Meanwhile, he is obeying the 
law and making sure that others do so 
too: he is removing all papers that other 
people, including politicians, place in 
mailboxes without postage. 








Upstairs, Downstairs Revisited 


The dwindling ranks of domestics gain new respect 

S oon aflei clawn.cleaning women used j raderie that women in offices 
to stand m a row on Burnside Av- Nevertheless, in the past fc\ 


9 to stand m a row on Burnside Av¬ 
enue in The Bronx, wailing for well- 
heeled Manhattan matrons to drive up 
and hire them for a day's work. “Often 
they’d ask to see your knees." recalls Ger¬ 
aldine Miller of those lineups in the ’30s. 
"The women with the worst scarred knees 
were hired first because they looked like 
they worked the hardest.” Their pay for 
an eight-hour day: 30« to 40c. Today their 
pay may be as much as S40 a day. and it 


raderie that women in offices share.” 

Nevertheless, in the past few years, 
domestics have beipri to organize, and in 
1974 the federal minimum-wage law was 
extended to household workers (it is now 
S2.65 an hour). The National Cmnmiuee 
on Household Emplcq'ment meets regu¬ 
larly to make recommendations ft>r fed¬ 
eral regulation of household working con¬ 
ditions. Their bargaining position, oddly 
enough, is strengthened by their dwin¬ 
dling numbers. 



with his wife “because our maid insisted 
on going home to Ireland that month.” 
A San Francisco mother who is working 
for her B.A. plans her classes around her 
housekeeper's schedule. While many peo¬ 
ple tend to tidy up before their cleaning 
women arrive, a New York communica-' 
tions manager goes that act one better:' 
after he has a party, he hires a cleaning 
service to straighten up the apartment be¬ 
fore his regular maid arriv<». Liberal and 
feminist sentiments also make some em-^ 
ployers feel guilty about hiring others to 
do their dirty work, and the problem has 
often been debated in women’s groups. 
Says Pam Gray, a Los Angeles attorney;: 
“I am so grateful that I am probably less 
demanding of my cleaning woman than 



"Back not so long ago we worked just like slaves. It was degrading. Now I tell our women they have a profession to be proud of." 


is the employers who queue up to find 
gixxl. reliable help. 

Just as more women are returning to 
work and need assistance with the chores 
at home, good help is harder than ever to 
find. According to thc National Commit¬ 
tee on Household Employment, the num¬ 
ber of domestics has declined dramati¬ 
cally from some 2.S million four years ago 
to 1.5 million today. The reasons; gen¬ 
erally low pay. few benefits, transporta¬ 
tion difficulties, low status and the easy 
alternative of going on tvelfare. 'There is 
still a stigma attached to being a domes¬ 
tic," says Historian David M. Katzman, 
author of Seven Days a IVeek (Oxford 
University Press: $14.95). a new book 
about household help in the UB. from 
1870 to 1920. “Cleaning women," he adds, 
“suffer from isolation and an atomization 
of work. They have none of the cama- 


Today, a New Yorker looking for ftill- 
time, live-in help must compete with as 
many as 70 other applicants for the same 
worker. Live-in housekeepers on Long Is¬ 
land frequently get a color TV in their pri¬ 
vate quarters, use of a car and ooimtry 
club privileges in addition to their pay. 
tn many urban areas, homeowners rMort 
to maid sharing, maid steating and other 
unorthodox means of getting Im^. A Fort 
Lauderdale couple succeeded in ftiiifing 
a housekMper only after the husband, an 
attorney, received a client’s domestic as 
part of a bonus for handling his divorce 
case. “I never know whether she's going 
to show up or not,” admits the wife. “Still. 
I’m lucky to have her. If I tell her she’s 
not reliable, she’ll just tell me that she 
can work some place else " 

A Washington bueinetsman turned 
down an all-expence>paid' U^'t» 


1 am of anirther type of agent, like an ac¬ 
countant or a travel agent.” 

However, the profile of the domestic 
worker as a poor, ill-educated wcrniah is 
slowly changing, as students, artists, writ¬ 
ers and housewives adopt household work 
as a flexible form of employment. Their ; 
families are not always pleased. “My aunt | 
babbles on about my editii^ and my trav¬ 
eling, but she never mentions my clean¬ 
ing,” says one part-time editor. After quit- i 
ting a managerial job at Joseph Magnin, j 
Taryn Stenman, 22, worked as a maid for | 
six months and found that she made so | 
many connectiems as a result of cleaning 
homes that she started her own catering 
service. “People caw use this type of job 
as a stepping^one,” she says. “It’s a fast 
way to make money and it’s the type of 
job you can always find.” Fred and Har- 
riqt Hoffinan, who once empimned w- 














vanu of their owa, turned to domestic 
work when Fi^’s anticiue business fal* 
tered. At SIO an hour, they make enough 
to afford a $50,000 Fort Lauderdale town* 
house—one very simiJair to those they 
clean. 

The new breed of domestic sometimes 
j works through an a^ncy like Chicago's 
I Broom Hilda service, which, according to 
I Owner Lou Williams, looks for employees 
I with stability, literacy and shared values 
: with the clients. Although Broom Hilda 
I charges customers $6 an hour and pays 
I its workers only $3, it supplies all nec* 

I essary equipment, handles Social Security 
I forms and offers insurance benefits. Oth- 
I er services, like Mini Maid in Atlanta, 

! Mind out crews of three or four women 
I who for S25 to $28 can clean a two-bed- 
! room house in 20 to 2S minutes. 

“Cleaning services display a sense of 
! professionalization that tends to upgrade 
I the occupation of the dcnnestic,” says 
{ Katzman. “Traditionally the worker was 
i hired to satisfy the employer’s persona] 

I status needs; today that process is being 
I depersonalized. The new services decide 
j how they’ll clean the house. As profes- 
! sionals, they don’t have to listen to the 
I housewife’s way of doing things. It’s more 
j businesslike—they simply make a con- 
i tract for a certain job to be done.’’ 

I Of course, that new contractual re- 
I lationship between employer and domes- 
I tic flourishes at the cost of a certain spe- 
j cial intimacy that once existed in many 
households. Katzman’s wife, Sharyn, for 
! instance, remembers the closeness be- 
I tween her mother and their day worker, 
Ksenia. “Ksenia had just come over ffom 
the Ukraine, and my mother taught her 
English and helped her pass the immi- 
I gration tests. They spent a great deal of 
i time together in the house and, whenev- 
i er one of them had a private grief, they 
would share it with the other. There was 
a real caring there.’’ 

i n a modem, industrial society, howev¬ 
er, it is perhaps inevitable that obliga¬ 
tions once based on tradition, class and 
personal loyalties will be replaced by more 
businesslike covenants. Ideally, as the old 
bonds of affection—and inequality—be¬ 
come obsolete, something new will evolve: 
a mutual respect. As Annie Love, a long¬ 
time domestic who is now head of Mi¬ 
ami's Household Technicians, Inc., t^ts 
it: “Back not so long ago we worked just 
like slaves. They always made us use a 
separate plate and fork to eat from and a 
separate glass to drink out of. It was de¬ 
grading. Now 1 tell our women they have 
a profession to bo proud of We provide 
an important, necessary service—no dif¬ 
ferent from a secretary. We expect to be 
treated no different than any employer 
would treat any employee” That day has 
not yet arrived, according to one Atlanta 
black who has worked as a domestic for 
30 years. “The big change in employers,’’ 
she says sucdnotiy. “ki that they're hav- 
in8topaymo!«,andii’akilUQgthein,’’ M 





In typical foelbafl rHaal, quarteihack bariw algiials befere receMag bag from center 


Elehavior 


Football as Ero ti c Ri tual 

Are the guys on the gridiron really gay? 


quarterback receives the ball from be 


tween the center’s legs. After a sue 
cessful play, teammates sometimes hug or 
slap each other on the bottom. The pos 
sibie homosexual implications of these 
and other football rituals have long been 
noted by professional and amateur behav 
ioralists alike. But none have studied the 
subject more closely than Alan Dundes, 
an anthropologist at the University of Cal 
ifornia in Berkeley. In his view, fanny pat¬ 
ting and centering the ball are only the 
tip of the gay iceberg. Writing in West 
ern Folklore. Dundes says that the “un 
equivocal sexual symbolism of the game' 
makes it clear that football is a homo¬ 
sexual ceremony. 

Dundes calls the consistency of the 
imagery “nothing short of amazing.’’ He 
notes that uniforms are sexual—enlarged 
head and shoulders, narrow waist and 
skintight pants accented by a molded cod¬ 
piece. The jargon too is erotic: “score, ” 
“down,” “piling on” (gang rape), ’ pop¬ 
ping” an opponent (overtones of deflora¬ 
tion) and “sacking” the quarterback 
(plunder and rape). Players try to knock 
opponents down, putting them in the “su¬ 
pine. feminine position.” Indeed, says 
Dundes, “football is a ritualized form of 
homosexual rape. The winners feminize 
the losers by ^tting into their end zone.” 

To Dundes, the three-point stance of 
football players is a form of sexual presen¬ 
tation derived from the animal world. Just 
as apes raise their bottoms and present 
their genitals as a sign of kibmission to 
stronger males, linemen present their bot¬ 
toms to their more prestigious teammates 
ia the backfleld. “Spiking” the ball alter a 




touchdown, says the anthropologist, “con 
Arms to all assembled that the enemy’s 
end zone has been penetrated 

Is football some kind of mass men’s 
room solicitation of the national psyche? 
Not at all, says Dundes. It is merely a 
sanctioned form of theater where players 
and fans can safely discharge their ho¬ 
moerotic impulses. Coaches who ask play 
ers to refrain from sex before a game in 
tuitiveiy understand that football is a 
temporary substitute for heterosexuality, 
just as “football widows" understand that 
their husbands are “dead to them sexual 
ly■’ while football is on TV. “Football is a 
healthy outlet for male-to-male affeo 


tions,” says Dundes. ‘just as spin the bot 


tie and post office are healthy outlets for 
adolescent heterosexual needs." 

Dundes' theory has received scattered 
support. Says San Francisco Psychologist 
Jane Jacobs. “I think Dundes' ideas are 
very profound. My hunch is that it’s right 
on.” Former Running Back Dave Kopay, 
author of The David Kopay Story and now 
a gay militant, agrees that if homosex¬ 
uality is not overt on the football field, 
“it sure as hell is covert." 

Bui reaction in the Berkeley area has 
generally been chilly. Says Dave Casper of 
the Oakland Raiders (should it be Pillag¬ 
ers? Rapists?): “People outside of sports 
are always making thin^ up on little ev¬ 
idence." Adds University of California 
Football Coach Roger Theder: “It’s the 
most ridiculous thing I have ever heard.” 
Some campus athletes agree. Says Fresh¬ 
man Foott»ll Player Ron Goldy: “I was so 
angry, I just wanted to get my hands on 
theguy—Imeanonhisneck." ■ 






-Education 


Trojan Hors e at S outhern Cal? 

Proposed Arab studies center stirs up a campus row 


T o Los Angeles Businessman J. Rob¬ 
ert 1-luoi, it seemed a natural way to 
benefit his two favorite institutions: the 
University of Southern California, which 
he serves as chairman of the board of 
trustees, and the Fluor Corp., an inter¬ 
national construction firm he heads that 
last year did $272 million worth of busi¬ 
ness in Saudi Arabia alone. Fluor’s brain¬ 
child was a $22 million research institute 
at U.S.C. to be called the Middle Last 
Center and funded by American corpo¬ 
rations. including his own. with a stake 
in the Middle East. After all, some 20% 
of U S.C.'s enrollment is foreign (one of 
the nation's highest ratios), and a passel 
of Saudi princes has passed through there. 
When plans for the center were an¬ 
nounced last month to U.S.C.'s trustees, 
however, Jewish leaders and the Los An¬ 
geles Times attacked it as a Trojan horse 
for Arab propaganda, and the center 
came under heavy fire from members of 
U.S.C’s faculty senate. 

There had already been uneasiness in 
parts of academe that some Middle East¬ 
ern nations, by freely spending their pe¬ 
trodollars to support programs at univer¬ 
sities ranging from Georgetown to 
Stanford, were trying to gain undue in¬ 
fluence in the U.S. Nonetheless, some of 
the resistance U) the U.S C center seemed 
more emotional than anything else Jew¬ 
ish Businessman Allen Ziegler, a U.S.C. 
alumnus, announced that he had sent 
back his lifetime membership card in the 
Alumni Association in protest. Said Zie¬ 
gler: "I wonder where they're going to put 
the mosque." 

But there were other concerns as well, 
having less to do with geopolitics than 
with campus politics As announced by 
u se. President John Hubbard, respon¬ 
sibility for the financial support of the cen¬ 
ter was to be vested in a three-man com¬ 
mittee comprising a Los Angeles-area 
businessman, a U.SC. dean and US.C 
Profe.ssor Willard Beling. a former em¬ 
ployee of Aramco (Arabian American Oil 
Co) and holder of the Saudi-endowed 
King Faisal Chair of Islamic and Arab 
Studies Beling would also become ihe 
center's director, and many of the faculty 
were fretting over his not being subject 
to the university's normal committee 
checks and balances in making appoint¬ 
ments and running the center. Quipped 
one professor: "Why not just set up a feu¬ 
dal society on the campus and establish 
fiefdoins instead of departments?' 

The planned corporate support, and 
Floor's Riyadh connections, caused some 
to wonder whether the center, under so 
loose a rein, would truly qualify as an ac¬ 
ademic enterprise. Asked a faculty critic; 
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‘Are we following an industrial model or 
an academic model?" Such doubts were 
aggravated by the fact that Hubbard pre¬ 
sented the planned center to the faculty 
senate as a fait accompli, leaving no room 
for debate. Then, too, there was Floor's 
ambiguous role. Said he: “People can say 
I have selfish interests, and obviously I 
have some But I believe any time infor¬ 
mation is available, better decisions can 
be made." 

L ast week Hubbard defused much of 
the criticism by issuing a "binding” 
memorandum stating that control of the 
center’s staff and budget would remain 
within the university’s normal adminis¬ 
trative channels. Still, the passions stirred 
by the incident may not cool so quickly. 
Los Angeles Assemblyman Mel Levine, 
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B oard Chairman J. Robert P lu of _ 

Not so much geopolitics as campus politics. 


fev example, plans to seek a new state 
law requiring that “if foteign money is re¬ 
ceived by a California university, the 
sources land] the content of all contracts 
agreed to must be publicly disclosed." 
Such a law would put foreign contributors 
to U.S. universities in much the same po¬ 
sition as lobbyists for foreign countries, 
who are required to register with the U.S. 
Justice Department. ■ 

Snob’s Guide 


A new way to rate colleges 

D id you know that the University of 
Cincinnati has more social prestige 
than .Sarah Lawrence. Swarthmore and 
Bryn Mawr? Or that the quality of the fac¬ 
ulty at Kutztown State College in KuU- 
town, Pa., is higher than at Smith, Ober- 
lin and Yale? 'These are just a few of the 
amazing aper^us served up in a new $7.95 
guide to U.S. colleges published last 
month by the New American Library and 
prepared by veteran Guide Author Gene 
R. Hawes. Billed as “A New Kind of Col¬ 
lege Guide that Reports on What You 
Want to Know Most—and First—About 
Colleges,” the 416-page paperback mod¬ 
estly describes itself as a “revolutionary” 
advance in the college-guide biz. 

Take the delicate question of social 
prestige—a "perfectly understandable” 
concern, Hawes assures, sinoe “associat¬ 
ing with persons of high social status is 
of course widely taken to be good in it¬ 
self.” Of course. To determine how high 
a school ranks in social prestige, Hawes 
has simply counted the alma maters of 
those listed in the Social Register. Thus, 
with 94 listings, Cincinnati outranks Sar¬ 
ah Lawrence, which has 40. He cautions 
that his prestige ratings may be unfair to 
women’s colleges, since the Social Reg¬ 
ister omits data on college for many ma¬ 
trons. The most prestigious ten, according 
to Hawes, are fairly predictable; Harvard 
(4,039 listings); Yale (3,755); Princeton 
(3,344); Pennsylvania (1,373); Virginia 
(755); Williams (748); the Berkeley cam¬ 
pus of the University of California (560); 
Stanford (521); Dartmouth (489); Cornell 
(470). Hawes' own alma mater, Columbia, 
ranks eleventh (with 452). 

Then there is the question of faculty 
quality. Hawes olTers a ranking of av¬ 
erage or median academic salaries, “one 
very basic indicator of the college’s ac¬ 
ademic quality.” On this novel scale, 
Kutztown's median of $21,600 lords it 
over Oberlin’s $16,700, Smith’s $17,500 
and Yale’s $20,000. Harvard Is second 
in faculty “quality,” since it pays a me^ 
dian salary of $27,200, while the Cal¬ 
ifornia Institute of Technology is third, 
with $25,700. No. his the University of 
Alaska, which pays top intellectual dol¬ 
lar, an average of $27,800, to luie ac¬ 
ademics to fisr-offPaiibahks. . . ' -liil 







A Pall Over the Suburban Mail 

Burlington, Vt., defeats a competing shopping center 

T hey had glamorous names like the I now dealt the suburban mall t 
Miracle Mile, Fashion Island and blow. Overlooking Lake i 


I Greenacres. Away from decaying down- 
I towns, offering ample parking space, often 
i hned with shaded walkways, they were 
; gleaming oases of retail chic among the 
! growing, monotonous tracts of ranches 
I and split-levels that spread out from the 
: nation’s cities after World War II. Now, 
more than a generation after the first 
j sprawli^ shopping centers began sprout- 
I ing up in suburbia, these great concrete 
, ineccas of merchandising are coming un- 
i der increasing attack. 

I Many of the malls were convenient, 

' innovative and handsome. Indeed, the 
' shopping center became a glittering sym- 
I bol of a modern, efficient America. But 
; even some of its early promoters have had 
a change of heart. Architect Victor Gruen, 

; who designed suburban Detroit’s North- 
i land and Eastland. Chicago’s Randhurst 
j and Philadelphia's Cherry Hill, as well 
I as other successful shopping centers, is 
! disillusioned with the ugliness and fast- 
j buck approach of many projects Says he; 

; 'I refuse to pay alimony for those bas- 
I tard developments.” 

! Critics also note that malls are vo- 
I racious consumers of electricity and—be- 
I cause they can usually be reached only 
] by automobile—of gasoline. They .;;obble 
I up valuable farm land, pollute the envi- 
1 ronment, overtax local services, create 
j great traffic snarls, and all too often are 
I vast asphalt eyesores. Worse still, by en¬ 
couraging the exodus of both shopkeepers 
j and shoppers to the suburbs, they only 
I hasten the decay of downtown areas, 
j The Federal Government, too, appar- 
I ently wants to discourage the proliferation 
I of suburban malls that threaten the vi- 
I tality of urban centers Several federal 
I agencies, by refusing to provide money 
j for access roads and other necessary im- 
I provements, recently helped block pro- 
j posed malls that would have competed 
j with the redevelopment plans of Charles- 
] ton, W. Va., and Duluth, Minn. The Gov- 
! ernment has also pitched in more direct- 
1 ly. providing grants to over 100 cities in 
i hope of helping downtown store owners. 

I Meanwhile, the Department of Housing 
I and Urban Development is encouraging 
! big retailers like Scars, Roebuck to ex- 
I pand operations within the cities. This 
I need not involve economic sacrifice. Such 
I highly successful downtown malls as 
I Houston’s glossy enclosed Galleria, Bos- 
' ton’s colorful new Faneuil Hall Market¬ 
place and San Francisco's Ghirardelli 
Square restoration show an appreciation 
of both architectunll and bottom lines. 

In a classic example of civic self- 
def«nse,.BuiiingUMvVt. (pop. 38,000), has 


now dealt the suburban mall still another 
blow. Overlooking Lake Champlain, 
about 40 miles from the Canadian border, 
Burlington is an old port and mill town 
that has been enjoying an economic and 
architectural renaissance: Prestigious 
firms, such as IBM and Digital Equip¬ 
ment Corp., have moved into the area 
and built plants. The seedy waterfront 
is undergoing a face-liftii^, and many 
of the city’s Victorian building have been 
transformed from shabby relics into styl¬ 
ish shops, restaurants and dwellings. But 
Burlington's boom was threatened in 
1976, when a major shopping-center de¬ 
veloper, the Pyramid Companies, decided 
to build an 82-store complex on an 80- 
acre hayfield in the town of Williston 
(pop. 4,()00). only five miles away. 


ernment to cease its opposition to the 
center. Fortunately for Burlington, there ; 
was another recourse. 

Under a 1970 environmental protec¬ 
tion act. Vermont had created nine dis¬ 
trict commi^ions that are ^uired to re¬ 
view the impact of all projKts involving 
ten or more acres of land in their areas. 
The commissions can either reject or ap¬ 
prove such proposals. Pyramid, which had 
sharply revised its original plans to 
meet environmental objections, promptly 
asked for the panel's endorsement. Bur¬ 
lington, joined by such allies as the Si¬ 
erra Club and the Friends of the Earth, i 
resisted fiercely. During SO public hear- . 
ings. anti-mall forces warned of “the I 
threat to the Vermont way of life.” A lo- | 
cal folk group weighed in with a ditty en¬ 
titled The Mall That Ate Williston. 

After reviewing thousands of pages of 
testimony, the commission acted. Al¬ 
though it applauded the developer for its 
landscaping, water pollution control and 


energy conservation efforts, the commis 



A nHK i el of llie shop ping malt proposed f or WWIston, V t, outside Bur lin gton 

Second thoughts about the great concrete meccas of merchandising. 


Many of Williston’s property owners 
welcomed the center; it would have in¬ 
creased the tax rolls and, by one es¬ 
timate, cut real estate taxes by 30%. 
But others, alarmed by the si/e of the 
mall, sent out an appeal to nearby com¬ 
munities to help in the battle against 
the project. Burlington needed no real 
urging. The city’s financial advisers fig¬ 
ured that the Williston shopping center 
would be too much competition for Bur¬ 
lington s new downtown mall and would 
drain off some $25 million in sales from 
local merchants (about 40% of Burling¬ 
ton’s retail business), reduce property tax 
collections by 14% and confront the town 
with severe budgetary problems. Pyramid, 
which had already built more than two 
dozen shopping centers, was far from a 
pushover. Its arguments were so per¬ 
suasive that after a year of public wran¬ 
gling, the pro-mall forces in Williston 
won a referendum forcing their local gov¬ 


sion noted that by dictionary definition, 
the environment is an "aggregate of so¬ 
cial and cultural conditions that influence 
the life of an individual or community.” 
By that standard, the commissioners said, 
the mall would indeed have an adverse en¬ 
vironmental impact on neighboring Bur¬ 
lington. not only by stunting its own or¬ 
derly growth, but also by affecting its 
entire social fabric. The decision no mall. 

P yramid, which has invested some $2 
million in its proposal, quickly an¬ 
nounced that it would appeal the deci¬ 
sion to the state's environmental control 
board or the courts. But whatever its out¬ 
come. the case has already had an im¬ 
pact far beyond Vermont. Burlington 
Mayor Gordon Paquette says he has re- I 
ceived requests for advice from Helena, i 
Mont., and New Hartford, N Y.. among 
other cities that have decided to fight for 
theirlivesagainstsuburban malls. Ii 








Furor over Japan 


Rising ire over a still soaring surplus 

A fter so many years of talks, protests quotas on American t 
and promises on both sides, the Now the dollar’s ti 
i squabbling between the U.S. and cusing further attention 


Amerlcam pMkMng components at Isuzu plant 


A fter so many years of talks, protests 
and promises on both sides, the 
i squabbling between the U.S. and 
Japan over trade might be expected to 
subside. In fact, tempers seem to be get¬ 
ting worse, not better. Yankee business¬ 
men complain that they are still all but 
shutout of the Japanese market, and more 
and more of the American consumers who 
buy the goods that the Japanese export 
with such zeal seem to agree. Pollster Lou¬ 
is Harris found that a strong (64%) ma¬ 
jority are persuaded that the U.S. is get- 
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quotas on American beef and oranges) 

Now the dollar’s tribulations are fo¬ 
cusing further attention on the trade prob¬ 
lem with Japan. A main cause of the dol¬ 
lar’s weakness is the U.S. trade deficit 
which may run to more than $30 billion 
this year; the deficit with Japan will ac¬ 
count for almost half of that. Economist 
Otto Eckstein of Data Resources Inc. in 
Lexington, Mass., last week declared that 
what is really needed to rwtore the dol¬ 
lar’s health is “quick and dramatic relief 
from Japanese imports.’’ In trade, says 
Eckstein, the Japanese “have done noth¬ 
ing for us." The Japanese, for their part, 
argue vehemently that they have done 
much to open up their market and that it 
is now the fault of American exporters if 
they cannot crack it. Who is right? 

The one fact on which there is no de¬ 
bate is that Japan's huge trade surplus 
with the U.S. is growing bigger all the 
time (see chart). The excess of what Ja¬ 
pan sells in the U.S. over what it buys 
from America reached $9 3 billion in the 
first nine months of this year, and is ex¬ 
pected to hit a record $12.4 billion for all 
of 1978. 

These huge imbalances not only cost 
American workers jobs and help fan U.S. 
inflation but have also contributed might¬ 
ily to the weakening of the dollar. In the¬ 
ory, the 40% fall of the greenback against 
the yen over the past two years should 
have helped correct the U S.-Japanese 
trade imbalance This would happen if 
Japanese exports became more expensive 
and therefore less attractive to American 
buyers, thus cutting the cost of U.S. ex¬ 
ports to Japan. To some extent, this has 



ting shortchanged on trade, by Japan as 
well as by other countries. To^y a good 
many Americans would applaud the ex¬ 
asperation confessed by John Nevin, 
chairman of Zenith Corp., in the latest 
Harvard Business Review. Says he: “The 
question is whether Japan is going to open 
up or the rest of the world is going to 
shut down Japan.” 

High up on the list of American com¬ 
plaints is the sluggishness with which 
Japan has moved to live up to the trade 
agreement that was concluded with the 
U.S. last January. That pact pledged Ja¬ 
pan to cut tariff walls and quotas, with 
the aim of bringing U.S.-Japanese trade 
back into balance by 1980. But there have 
been few signs that the promises are be¬ 
ing kept, and trade hassles with the Jap¬ 
anese are still regularly in the headlines 
(last week’s cancaned Japanese impart 


happened. For instance, Toyota’s U.S. 
sales fell almost 8% in the first nine 
months of 1978, partly because prices of 
new cars were lifted 13.9%. Yet, overall, 
sales of Japanese exports remain strong 
in the U .S., while sales of American prod¬ 
ucts in Japan show little new strength. 

The Japanese concede that, up to the 
mid-1960s, their trade policy was plainly 
protectionist. Since then, they claim, con¬ 
trols and regulations that hampered im¬ 
ports have ^n pulled down so for that 
they now have one of the most open do¬ 
mestic maritets in the world. One reason 
U.S. companies still find that market so 
impenetrable, says Toshihiko Yano, for¬ 
merly a top policymaker at Japan’s Min¬ 
istry of International Trade and Indus¬ 
try, is that they hav? ample room to grow 
at home and do not “want to take the. 
time and trouble involved in exports, 
Tliey haVeiKA to nUdfothf effort.*’ 
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Japan’s iai^t utidins 
I businesainen Mine bi hens, ttuvw lip 
I hands at the diflSpreaces in doing busineM 
! in this country and go home muttering 
I about the closed market.” 

Some Americaxis agree. Writing in the 
I current Foreign Affairs, two officers of the 
, Boston Consulting Group, a private man- 
! agement study firm, place the blame for 
j the trade imbalance on a lack of aggn»- 
i siveness among U.S. exporters. They in- 
! sist that over the past ten years America 
i has steadily lost its share of the Japanese 
I import markets for most manufaaured 
I go^s and that, whatever the barriers and 
j for whatever reasons, the U.S. has been 
j supplying a smaller and smaller part of 
; what Japan does in Ihct import. 



A merican businessmen and some 
Government officials take a differ- 
\ ent view. Some argue that the Jap- 
i anese language constitutes a trade bar¬ 
rier. Assistant Commerce Secretary 
Frank Weil agrees that the technical quo¬ 
tas and tariff restrictions have now been 
largely dismantled and that “there are 
really few restrictions on manufactured 
goods." But, he adds, they have been re- 
I placed by something different: “a men- 
I tality on the part of the average Japanese 
businessman that says ‘I've been told for 
a hundred years I shouldn't import. 1 can 
make it here.’ It's a sort of conditioned re¬ 
flex.” Says Norman Glick, a member of 
the U.S. Commerce Department’s trade 
facilitation committee: “The Japanese 
I have protection in depth. As soon as you 
I peel away one layer, you find another.” 

1 , One key hidden barrier, Weil agrees, 

j IS “the gigantic Japanese bureaucracy, 
with its bias against foreign manufactured 
I goods.” This shows itself in many ways. 
Government agencies like the railways 
and telegraph and telegram systems, 
which spend roughly S52 billion a year, 
have been under orders to “buy imtion- 
I al,” and although this restriction has been 
i eased in recent months, old habits die 
I hard and few foreign orders have been 
I placed. And when the government does 
I not want to buy foreign, wholesalers and 
: industrial buyers steer clear of imports as 
I well. At the same time, customs officers 
have been known to effectively shut out 
imports by finding fault with documen- 
I tation. Moreover, since there is no rec¬ 
iprocity between Japan and the U.S. on 
I normal standards, certifications and 
product health and safety regulations, for¬ 
eign imports have to fiice lengthy and ex¬ 
pensive testing procedures. Until very 
recently, even the smallest error gave 
minor bureaucrats an excuse to order 
the whole thing redone. Certification, 
laments John Quick, vice president in 
charge of GM’s Asia-Pacific operations, 
is “a long, involved process that can take 
up to eight months” and requires 
loads of papers.” 

A furth^ protdem U.S. firms face is 
Japan’s multilayeied, complex distribu¬ 
tion system. This fetail network; is dom¬ 
inate ^ giilQt arlioieajaie trading 



poned |^)6ds'ito they fall iitfb 

tiie luxury, low-aales category. Despite the 
drqp in the doUar, the Japanese prices of 
hakuraihin (foreign-made 
goods) have not dropped, 
because wholesalers sim¬ 
ply pocketed most of the dif¬ 
ference. What price cutting 
has occurred has been 
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MOh'Vnark^ down from $942 to S^IQ, a 
fifth of Johnnie Walker Black dropp^ 
from S39.50 to $27, and Campbell soup 
fell from SM6 to SI.OS. Says Weil; 
“If GM distributed its Seville direct¬ 
ly, it could be sdd for S15.000 rather 
than the $30,000 it now costs.” 

The middlemen can also, if they so 
wish, effectively block the import of 
W products that threaten and compete with 
domestic producers. Zenith's Nevjn in¬ 
sists that this is what happened to his com¬ 
pany and others when they tried to enter 
the Japanese TV market. He asserts, de¬ 
spite its denials, that the Japanese Elec¬ 
tronic Association put pressure on the 
government, the stores and the trading 
houses to make things tough on the Amer¬ 
ican invaders. When sets made for Sears, 
Roebuck did finally make it to Japanese 
stores, he points out, their prices were set , 
prohibitively high. Customers had to buy . 
them at 600 yen to the dollar rather than 
the 300 yen set for other goods. The re¬ 
sult; of 5 million TVs sold in Japan last 
year, only 452 were imported. 

Despite some weak evidence of im¬ 
port liberalization, the slow increase of 
U.S. sales in Japan at a time when the dol¬ 
lar has never been cheaper supports 
American claims of at least some unfair 
import obstacles. Even if lack of export 
skill or will on the part of American firms 
must bear a small part of the blame, tbit 
will do nothing to shake the conviction 
in the U.S. that, as Trade Negotiator Rob¬ 
ert Strauss puts it, “we could have landed 
a thousand tanks in Japan 30 days after 
Pearl Harbor easier than we could land a 
thousand Ford cars today.” ■ 


More Punch in Productivity? 

A nd now for some good news about U.S. industry’s competitive strength. In . 

ithe third quarter of this year, according to a poll of 548 large companies . 
the Watt Street Journal, average aftertax profits were up by 21%, compared 
with the same period last year. Airlines and the steel industry posted big in¬ 
creases; General Motors’net income rose by 31% to $528 million, its highest quar- . 
terly earnings ever. 

Corporate belt tightening, price increases and the continued buoyancy eff the. - 
economy all helped to increase profits. Kemble Stokes, a Commerce Department 
senior econotnist, adds another, more intrigu^ reason. During the third quarter,. 
the U.S. managed a jump Lo nonform productivity of 3.7% at an annual com¬ 

pared with a fitst-quarter decline. The increase was startling because prodiictiv- 
ity has slipped badly in the U.S. since the mid-1960s, partly as a result of thefigw 
of less skilled (Mople into the labor forbe and the proliferation of costly govern- \ 
ment regulations. For the past five years America’s late-of-js'oducti'rity grosrih 
has been below I %,». Japan’s 5.5% and West Germany's 6.6%. 

The surge may prove to be tmly statistical. Productivity figures, Stokes con¬ 
cedes, “bounce around a lot” But even if the figum swing down again, U.S. in¬ 
dustry could hcandish a new study by the Or^nization fat Ecmiomic Cooper- ' 
aitimi and Devrippment' on the relative competitiveness of 24 huyor industrial . 
countries. It fotgul tjNhJargely as a consequence of the dollar’s drop and rtoing 
vyOrkd iMiees, now eitioys the lowest production qosta and highest profit 

thaii^ tff M lirinil U<i|; eetport and imp^ prices telative to alt ^ 

oi^C^ficotim&iMkii^hiding Japan aM West Ge«inahy,j»ovided U.S. mafi- 

profitabUity mar;^. The t^CD iuiaiysts con- 
dudeil; '^bide^, by almost every available indicator the United States seems to 
have mdeh n^ competitive internationally during the but five years.” 

. .- ■ . ' . . 
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I Chryslors 


Feisty Lee lacocca is back at the wheel again 


it lohnny called me and said, 'Why 

Jdon’t you come over and give me a 
hand?' ” So said former Ford President 
Lee Iaccx:ca last week, talking about how 
he had just made one of the most spec¬ 
tacular moves in Detroit’s long history of 
high-level executive swapping, lacocca 
was appearing at a press conference in 
the Highland Park. Mich. headquarters 
of his new employer with his new boss, 
Chrysler Chairman John J Riccardo, 
whom almost no one ever calls Johnny 
But Riccardo did not seem to mind the un¬ 
accustomed familiarity. Speaking of the 
man just named by Chrysler’s board as 
the troubled company’s new president, 
Riccardo beamed and said he was “per¬ 
sonally, extremely pleased" 

So, clearly, was lactKca “I really 
didn’t want to retire at 54,’’ he said. “I 
really didn't want to be banished from 
the auto scene." 

lacocca’s return was almost as star¬ 
tling as his departure Only last July, one 
of Detroit’s sharpest marketing men was 
abruptly ousted after 32 years at Ford, 
the last eight years as president, rhe pre¬ 
cise reasons for lacocca s downfall are still 
unclear, but at least one of the causes was 
a clash of wills with Chairman Henry 
Ford II. After his firing formally took ef¬ 
fect in mid-October, lacocca was relegat¬ 
ed to a drab, linoleum-floored office in a 
spare-parts warehouse near Ford’s head¬ 
quarters in Dearborn, Mich. 

Ford executives say that lacocca's 
new job ' came as a surprise. ” Only 24 
hours before. Ford had announced a sev¬ 
erance agreement with lacocca that 
granted him a termination payment of 
S400,000 plus a separation payment of 
$275,000; he also stood to get $1.1 mil¬ 
lion in additional payments, on condition 
he did not go to another auto company. 
No one at Chrysler would say what la¬ 
cocca would be paid now, but almost cer¬ 
tainly he is not going to miss his for¬ 
feited Ford pay very much. According 
to some reports, he was guaranteed a sal- 


; ary package totaling more than $1 mil¬ 
lion over an unspecified term, as well as 
an option to buy up to 400,000 shares of 
Chrysler common, now selling at $11.25 
a share. 

lacocca insisted on being given a free 
hand in running Chrysler’s day-to-day af¬ 
fairs, and evidently he will get it. Pres¬ 
ident Eugene Cafiero, who at 52 is only 
two years younger than Riccardo and was 
not a strong candidate to succe^ him, 
was made vice chairman and given vague¬ 
ly defined duties involving planning. Ric¬ 
cardo announced that he will turn over 
his job as chief executive officer to la¬ 
cocca next year and devote most of his en¬ 
ergies to Government relations and 
Chrysler’s finances, which he says already 
occupy “almost 100%’’ of his time. 

R iccardo says he recruited lacocca be¬ 
cause Chrysler “needed additional 
firepower.” While Ford and General Mo¬ 
tors are both enjoying robust sales and 
profits, Chrysler is in the midst of its worst 
year since 1975, when it lost $260 mil¬ 
lion. The company lost $158 5 million in 
the third quarter alone, and its full-year 
deficit could reach $250 million. On the 
plus side, Chrysler in August sold its Eu¬ 
ropean automotive assets to France’s Peu- 
geot-CitroSn in a deal that included $230 
million in cash. Riccardo has announced 
that Peugeot-Citroen coughed up the $230 
million this year, months earlier than ex¬ 
pected. Nonetheless, Chrysler’s board last 
week cut the company’s quarterly divi¬ 
dend from 25c: to lOe a share. 

In a season when the industry con¬ 
siders a 60-day inventory of unsold cars 
to be normal, Chrysler has an 81-day sup¬ 
ply; for some of its Japanese imports, in¬ 
cluding the Plymouth Sapporo and Arrow 
models, the sales backlog exceeds 150 
days. For lack of models, the company 
has been virtually shut out of the full-size 
car market, which now constitutes 29% 
of industry sales. And when the compa- j 
ny introduced its new full-size 1979 I 
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in early October, it had almost no can to 
sell bMause of production problems. 
Chrysicr’s only real winners this year are 
its front-wheel-drive Omni and Horizon. 

Beyond its immediate marketing 
problems, Chrysler faces a more general 
need to change directions. Alone of the 
Big Three, the comply has never really 
nurtured a specific vision of the kinds of 
consumers it hoped to reach. Its custom¬ 
ers tend to be older, less affluent and more 
conservative than those of Ford or Gen¬ 
eral Motors. The Omni/Horizon, De¬ 
troit’s first front-wheel-drive car. is a 
promising breakthrough, but Chrysler 
still faces a changing marketplace with 
limited financial resources. 

Many industry analysts are skeptical 
that the arrival of one of Ford’s better 
idea men can have much immediate im¬ 
pact Says Ronald Glantz, a vice presi¬ 
dent of Paine Webber MitcHbll Hutchins; 
“It takes three years under a crash pro¬ 
gram to design a new car. Whatever hap¬ 
pens in ’79. ’80 and ’81 will be due to the 
programs already in place." He adds: 
“The auto game in the ’708 and the ’80s 
will be fuel efficiency, space efficiency, 
ease of assembly—and none of those are 
lacocca’s strong points.” But others dis¬ 
agree. Says Michael Ward, vice president 
of Dean Witter Reynolds; “Chrysler’s 
only problem is volume, lacocca can help; 
he’s a super marketing guy.” 

lacocca says that he would like to see 
his new employer develop a “sports car,” 
suggesting that something like the Mus¬ 
tang, which made lacocca’s reputation as 
a marketing whiz at Ford, may be in 
Chrysler’s future. lacocca is also expected 
to ipject some new pep into the company’s 
dealer organization. The real test of lacoc¬ 
ca’s ability will be in how well he can ma¬ 
neuver within the narrow limits imposed 
by Chrysler’s tight financial circumstanc¬ 
es. The auto industry has changed dra¬ 
matically since he introduced the Ford 
Mustang in 1964: costs are much higher, 
and so are risks. Whether lacocca will suc¬ 
ceed in turning the company around re¬ 
mains to be seen. But Chrysler is betting a 
bundle he can do just that. ■ 


lacocca with new boas “Johnny” Riccardo at Highland Park, Mlch„ press conference last week With m-employ«r Henry Ford Blast year 






pulls all the stops out 


Have you ever had 
to slam on your brakes 
in a sudden emergency? 

Like when a child ran out 
in front of you unex¬ 
pectedly? Or when an¬ 
other car veered aaoss 
your path without signal¬ 
ling? If so, you’re vividly 
aware of the importance 
of smooth, safe stopping 
to every journey you 
make. 

Datsun’s aim in this area is single-minded and uncompromising—to equip 
you with brakes you can rely on In every situation. First, we choose materials 
with a high friction coefficient and put them through advanced technological 
processes to create brakes with minimal overheating and fading characteristics. 
Then we conduct rigorous practical tests, using an extra wheel behind to give 
us full information on any variations in braking power. And we make whatever 
design changes are necessary to achieve light-pressure braking that’s smooth, 

■ quiet and effective. Over short distances and in 

any conditions. 

The result is added comfort, easier operation 
and the assurance of greatly improved safety. To 
say nothing of quite remarkable brake durability. 

Which helps put a stop to some of those 
expensive repair bills. 



Tou^ tests: the Datsun to total econonqr. 
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Capitalizing on a Collection 

Nelson Rockefeller’s venture in mail-order art 

I 
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n price, they range from 
$65 replicas of 18th cen¬ 
tury Chinese-made porce¬ 
lain salt dishes to a copy 
i>f Auguste Rodin's Age of 
Bronze, a statue of a nude 
male that stands 41'/, in. 
high and sells for $7,500. In scope, they 
embrace reproductions of such varied 
Items as Picasso's Houses on the Hill 
($650). a weather vane sculpture of a 19th 
century race horse ($975), an old Chinese 
temple jar ($1,000) and an 18th century 
Ja(»nese wood carving of a sleeping cat 
($125). Besides beauty and style, what 
these and 112 other art objects being of¬ 
fered in a slickly handsome new catalogue 
have in common is that all are copies of 
works in the huge private collection of 
one of the nation's newest mail-order 
salesmen; Nelson Rockefeller, 70. 

Rockefeller’s transformation from 
politician to art entrepreneur was swift. 
Only about a year ago, he decided that 
he might try marketing reproductions of 
some of the approximately 16,000 items 
in his collection, which in 1974, when he 
became Vice Piesident, was valued at 
$33.5 million. Two months ago, the Nel¬ 
son Rockefeller Collection, Inc., began 
with the mailing of its catalogue to 475,- 
000 sales prospects, including 350,000 
from the maiUng list of the Dallas-based 
Neiman-Marcus department store. 
Rockefeller, who in 1974 was worth $2W 
million, will say only that the returns so 
far have been “encoiuaging.” 

The most popular item, which Rocke¬ 
feller says has drawn 1,000 orders, is one 
of the Wst expensive: a $7$ reproduction 



eled in Japan sometime in 
the 5th to 7th centuries. Oth¬ 
er popular sellers; $750 cop¬ 
ies of a pair of andirons de¬ 
signed for Rockefeller by the 
Swiss sculptor Alberto Gia¬ 
cometti in 1939; a $1,250 
gold-plated bronze reproduc¬ 
tion of a voluptuous female 
torso from a bronze cast 
sculpture by Gaston l.achaise. 

A slow mover is the $7,500 
copy of the Rodin nude. 
Rockefeller, who has been col¬ 
lecting since the 1930s, invested 
$3.5 million in the project and 
admits he will close it down if it 
is not turning a profit. Says he: "I 
couldn't do it as a philanthropy.” 

Though in the past Rockefeller 
had often had things in his col¬ 
lection copied, especiaUy china, he 
did not decide to go into repro¬ 
ductions as a business until 1977. 

Lee Boltin, a photographer who 
had taken the pictures for a book 
on primitive art, the first of a se¬ 
ries to be published by Rocke¬ 
feller, suggested the idea. Some 
experts urged Rockefeller to start 
slowly and do some market test¬ 
ing to see what items would sell 
best. Rocky said no. "We could have 
sneaked into the market over five 
years," he says. “But I wanted to do a 
real cross section, everything from 
primitive to modem, Chi¬ 
nese, Japanese, etc.” 

To oversee the making 
of some of the reproduc¬ 
tions, which are. p^uced 


by loading art-reproduction craftsmen in 
America and Europe, he hired Christine 
Roussel, former manager of the Repro¬ 
duction Studio of New York's Metropol¬ 
itan Museum of Art, as one of his advisers. 
Rockefeller personally supervised the re¬ 
casting of the bronze objects and the band 
painting of the copies of his rare Meissen 
china. E'or the reproduction of paintings, 
he decided against the often u^ litho¬ 
graphic method in favor of the Ciba- 
chromc photographic process, which 
closely captures the color of the originals. 
There has been some grumbling in 
the art world about the high price tags 
on many of Rocky 's reproduc¬ 
tions, as well as about the pro¬ 
priety of reproducing Im¬ 
portant works of art 
for commercial purposes. 
Rockefeller counters that 
3 “good reproductions do 
not devalue originals. 
They enhance the value, 
and they make more people aware 
of art.” Moreover, he insists, he is 
filling a need; “With the pricM of 
outstanding art going up, it has 
been getting harder and harder 
for people to acquire it. Only a 
small number can buy originals.” 
He readily concedes that more 
than a few of his customers may 
be moved to buy a Rocky copy not 
because they know anything about 
the particular work but because they 
are reassured by "the prestige val¬ 
ue, the Good Housekeeping Seal of 
Approval" of the man who has the 
original. But, he adds, “I’ve always 
bought art because I love things. 
Art docs something for me 
that's important.” He be¬ 
lieves what the real thing 
docs for him, the copies can 
do for others. ■ 
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PATs vs. NOWs 

Two 5% solutions 

S ome help for the inflation-weary; the 
nation's 4,668 federally chartered 
banks can now offer interest on what is. 
in effect, money deposited for checking, 
and many have begun doing so f-or the 
first time since the Depression, consumers 
can get some return on funds that the 
banks have long been able to use for 
free. 

Alas, checking with interest has ar¬ 
rived amid considerable confusion be¬ 
cause two systems are in contention 
Under a Federal Reserve Board ruling 
effective Nov. 1, all member banks can 
offer so-called preauthorized automatic 
transfer schemes, or pats. Depositors 
keep separate savings and checking ac¬ 
counts and authorize the automatic trans- 
I fer of funds out of savings to cover with¬ 
drawals from checking. 

All deposits are held in savings, where 
the money earns a maximum interest of 
5% a year right up to the moment of with¬ 
drawal. But banks that offer the service 
can charge steep fees, sometimes as much 
as 250 for every check written, plus a 
monthly service fee that may be as high 
as $5 if the savings balance drops below 
a preset level. Thus pat accounts may 
be profitable only for depositors who write 
few checks and can maintain a balance 
ofclose to $1,000. 

Because the PAT plans are costly and 
complex to run, especially for smaller 
banks, the future may well lie with the 
simpler system of negotiable order of 
withdrawals, or nows Here a customer 
need only open a single savings account 
and when he wants to pay a bill, write a 
withdrawal order, a draft that looks like 
a check and can be used as one. 

Unlike the new pats, now accounts 
have been tried and proved by banks 
and other thrift institutions in the six 




New England states fbf several y«ars, 
with impressive results. The region’s big¬ 
gest bank. Boston's First National, at¬ 
tracted NOW depositors from all 50 
states and some 70 foreign countries. In 
fact, about 20% of the funds in the bank's 
NOW accounts come from depositors 
outside of Massachusetts. Says Kenneth 

Meet our new 
addition. 

The 

Interest/Qiecking 

Plan. 


Bank leaflet touting new plan 


Rosiano. senior vice {rresidbnt at the 
i»nk: "Nationwide now accounts are 
inevitable." 

Though banks in most states are still 
not authorized to offer NOW accounts, 
they will spread to the New York State 
market soon, as a result of an amend¬ 
ment that was unexpectedly passed in the 
hectic last days of the 95th Congress. Con¬ 
sequently, Citibank and Chase Manhat¬ 
tan have scrapped plans to offer pats in 
favor of NOWS, and Chemical Bank and 
Manufacturers Hanover, which intro¬ 
duced pats last week, plan to switch soon. 
Says Robert Lipp, head of Chemical 
Bank's metropolitan division; “NOWs are 
Jess confusing and cleaner. They are clear¬ 
ly the way to go.” 

NOWs are easier to understand, but 
they do not offer any great advantages 
over PATS. NOW accounts too are advan¬ 
tageous mainly to those who can main¬ 
tain big balances, though the break-even 
point may be somewhat lower than with 
PATS. Under Citibank’s plan, for instance, 
a depositor will earn 5% interest on the 
money ho keeps in a NOW account and if 
he maintains a total balance of at least 
$3,000, pay no service fee. But if the com¬ 
bined balance drops below that, he must 
pay a charge. 

W hatever system eventually prevails, 
interest-baring checking will spur 
another round of bank competition for 
new business and bile into bank profits. 
California’s Bank of America, which is 
offering pats at its 1,100 branches, reck¬ 
ons that the interest it will pay to pat 
depositors will total $30 million annually 
and slice about 7.5% from earnings. Sav¬ 
ings and loan association officials are 
also worried about this new round of 
competition for the savings dollar. Many 
are desperately hoping they will be al¬ 
lowed to offer checking-with-intercst 
accounts of their own or other services 
that may help curb a loss of depositors 
to commercial banks. ■ ! 


Milestones 


MAMnEO. laclyn Smith, 33. dark-maned 
heroine of TV’s adventure series Char¬ 
lie's Angels; and Dennis Cole, 38, actor; 
both for the second time; in Manhattan. 

MARRIED. John D. Ehrildman, 53. Richard 
Nixon's domestic affairs chief and Wa¬ 
tergate conspirator; and Christine Peacock 
McLaurine, 30, interior designer; both for 
the second time; in Staten Island. 
N Y. Ehrlichman, divorced only last 
month, met his new wife eight months 
ago in a Manhattan furniture store, where 
she worked as a salesperson. The couple 
plan to live in Santa Fe, N. Mex. 

MED. JuUus SMskfai, 66. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics commissioner whose monthly 
barometric reading of unemployment and 
prices measured the economic weather; 


of a kidney ailment; in Washington, D.C. 
A career civil servant, Shiskin worked in 
the Census Bureau and the Office of Man¬ 
agement and Budget before being ap¬ 
pointed to his last post by President Nixon 
in 1973. Respected and apolitical, the BI5 
chief was reappointed by President Car¬ 
ter last year. Finding the consumer price 
index too narrowly based, Shiskin worked 
out new formulas to better gauge the costs 
of U S. goods and services. 

DKD. John AHIson, 73. U.S. Ambassador to 
Japan from 1953 to 1957; in Honolulu. A 
consul in Osaka when the Japanese at¬ 
tacked Pearl Harbor in 1941, Allison was 
interned for six months before his repa¬ 
triation. As deputy to Chief Negotiator 
John Foster Dulles, Allison helped draff 
the Japanese peace treaty in 1952 and in 


1954 signed a mutual defense pact under 
which the U.S. bolstered the Japanese 
economy with $100 million. 

DIED. Eben Roy Alexander, 79, Time’s man¬ 
aging editor for a record length of time, 
eleven years (1949-60); of pneumonia; in 
Roslyn, N.Y. A graduate of St. Louis Uni¬ 
versity who served in the Marine Corps 
during World War I, Alexander work^ 
for the St. Louis Star for four years and 
for the St, Louis Post-Dispatch for 14, 
eventually becoming assistant city editor. 
He came to New York City and Time as 
a writer in 1939. Equally at home in sub¬ 
jects as diverse as politics, religion, music, 
foreign affairs and the classics, Alexander 
became assistant managing editor in 1946 
and managing editor three years later {ste 
A Letter from the Editors), 








Press 


Chees ecake s and A le in Bri tain 

Neyv competition in Fleet Street’s nudespaper war 


P erhaps the last thing that British 
newspaper readers needed was still 
another steamy tabloid featuring scandal, 
sports, crime and bare-breasted pinups. 
The format, rooted in the 19th century 
penny press and perfected in the frothy 
wake of the swinging '60s, now dominates 
British newsstands. The leading expo¬ 
nents of the "tits and bums” genre, as it is 
known on Fleet Street, are Publisher Ru¬ 
pert Murdoch's Sun (ctrc. 4 million) and 
the Daily Mirror (circ. 3.9 million) Each 
IS fondl^ by twice as many customers a 
day as all four of Britain’s major quality 
dailies combined. Total circulation for the 
Times. Daily Telegraph, Financial Times 
and Guardian is 2.1 million 

Yet last week Britain got another T 
and B. tabloid, a near clone of the Sun 
and Mirror. Express Newspapers Ltd. 
publishers of the once middlebrow and in¬ 
creasingly titillating Daily Express (circ 
2 5 million), launched the 32-page Daily 
(initial circ, I 25 million) Selling for 
6p (roughly I2c), slightly less than the Sun 
and the Mirror, the Star is being printed 
on underused Express presses in Man¬ 
chester and distributed only in the North 
and the Midlands for the moment. Pen- 
ctiation of the rest of England is planned 
for the spring Says Star Editor in Chief 
I3erek Jameson- "We ve got to punch a 
hole in the Sun and Mirror market'' 

The first issue of the .Star punched 
pretty hard, meaning that it was difficult 
10 distinguish it from its rivals The mam 
selling point is a daily "Starbird.” a full- 
page bare-breasted ci-umpel on page 7 
(the Sun usually carries its cuties on page 
3. the Mirror on page 5 or 7). The Star 's 
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the accustomed page 3. displayed not one 
but twotople-ss twinkles. 

The Mirror was the very model of re¬ 
straint, running only its usual page 7 
pinup Chairman Percy Roberts had been 
quoted as piomising. "The Daily Mirror 
will not go down into the gutter to join 
the war between the Star and the Sun. ” 
Some Britons thought the Mirror had 
been somewhere in that vicinity all along, 
however, and the Star’s London editor. 
Peter McKay, snorted. 'Humbug!" 

Justly irate feminists in Manchester 
picketed the .Vrwriv launch-night reception 
breakfast and altered some of the paper’s 
promotional posters to read A STAR IS 
HORN Their protest did not prevent a sell¬ 
out Earlier, the Star had hurdled anoth¬ 
er obstacle a demand by the Communist 
Morning Star for a court order barring 
the new paper from sowing confusion 
among the lalx^ring classes by appropri¬ 
ating its stellar name The judge lost no 
time denying the motion Said he, quite 
accurately. "Only a moron in a huriy 
would be misled." ■ 
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First Issue of the latest tabloid 

Only a moron in a hurry would be misled 

top stories MOOll.’S MYSIFRY PIL'NUI. 
(she fell all of 12 ft from the window of 
her lover’s flat and broke her ankles). I 
WAS IIIOINO DRINK IN IHt GROt lRILS 
(a soccer player's drinking problcml. 
BFAUPY AND FIIE PRIF..SI (a Vicar who 
paints undraped females, one of whom is 
shown modeling for him) 

The rival Sun hastened to keep, um, 
abreast The day before the AVurappeared. 
the .Sun spread its usual page 3 lovely 
across a centerfold and promised more to 
come. Next day the Sun put an unclad 
cu|X'ake on page I (MY i.O-vt lOR SFX- 
CKANGE .SAII OR. BY NUDF ROSIFI and. On 
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Mute Pdsle and a sex-dtange sailor. 


I Ready to Ro^ll 

j New York 's dailies due back 

A round the Hot Stove League, there arc 
those who maintain that the Yankees 
would not be baseball’s champions if New 
York City's newspapers had been pub¬ 
lishing since last August. The town's hy¬ 
perthyroid sportswhters. so the theory 
goes, would have stirred up another feud 
between Thurman Munson and Reggie 
Jackson, or some other duo of dueling 
Yanks, lhat might have cost the team its 
title The Giants, Jets, Knicks, Nets, Is¬ 
landers and Rangers will not get the 
chance (o test that hypothesis. If all goes 
as expected, the city's strike-silenced dai¬ 
lies will all be back in print this week for 
the first time in three months. 

The Pressmen's Union, which walked 
oft'tlie job Aug 9 after the publishers post¬ 
ed new work rules, agreed to accept a six- 
year contract that will give members an 
18',T raise ovei the first three years 
(amounting to $68 (xr worker per week), 
guarantee jobs for all 1,508 regular mem¬ 
bers and leducc manning levels through 
attrition. Ten other unions idled by the 
strike were cxpecied to return to work as 
well, indeed, a major breakthrough in the 
talks came last week when heads of the 
other unions gathered to hear a report on 
the status of negotiations from Labor 
Lawyer Theodore Kheel, who used his 
role as a consultant to the unions to be¬ 
come unofficial mediator in the lengthy 
dispute At that meeting, the union lead¬ 
ers announced they were prepared to go 
back to work w'lthout the pressmen if their 
leader. William J. Kennedy, did not be¬ 
come more agreeable at the bargaining 
table. As Kheel told Time, “The other 
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unions acted as an informal arbitrator.” 

The pressmen accepted lower man¬ 
ning levels (eleven men per press instead 
of twelve) and agreed to submit the issue 
of reduced support crews to arbitration 
Those cuts arc e.\(>cctcd to save the News 
and Times each about $4 million a year, 
the /’(wraboui S2 million The Post had re¬ 
sumed publication last month after Pub¬ 
lisher Rupert Murdiich agreed to accept 
any term^ .wentually worked out between 
the unions and the other rival papers, a 
copycat clause that earned Murdoch the 
nickname ‘Mr Me loo" among negoti¬ 
ators ■ Both .sides came out smelling like 
a rose,” according to Khecl Yet the strike 
cost the pufiers as much as $150 million 
in advertising and circulation revenues * 

W hat IS more, the nowspajiers and 
their home town may never be the 
same. Most liKal businesses weathered the 
strike nicely by shifting their advertising 
dollars into weekly newspapers, siiot tele¬ 
vision and radio, maga/.incs and bill¬ 
boards; some of those dollars may never 
return to the dailies Thousands of New 
Yorkers began reading the Rev, Sun 
Myung Moon's slickly professional News 
World or the (jannett Co.’s stnke-K>rn 
suburban daily ToiUiyAnd may stay with 
them Others may do without newspapers 
altogether, as happened after the 114-day 
strike of 1962-63. when some 400,000 
New Yorkers lost the newspaper habit 
This time the News is particularly vul¬ 
nerable. Publisher W.H. C Tex") James 
doubts that the strike has cost the paiier 
5% of Its circulation (1.9 niillion) and 
hopes any prcxJigals will eventually re¬ 
turn But the News was losing circulation 
before the strike, and it now faces com¬ 
petition from Murdoch’s newly an¬ 
nounced 10c Diidy Sun. which is expect¬ 
ed to apirear within two weeks Though 
not nearly as racy as Murdoch’s London 
Sun, the new morning tabloid will be 
aimed squarely at News readers 

The returning papers plan some mod¬ 
est changes. The Sunday News will carry 
an expanded sports section, a new TV 
magazine and a women's supplement 
called You, as well as a slicked-up 
Wednesday Rxxl section. Good Living. 
The Times w\\\ introduce a Tuesday insert 
on science, education and medicine news 
A number of idled journalists have 
drifted elsewhere News Albany Bureau 
Chief Michael Patterson has become Gov¬ 
ernor Jlugh Carey's campaign press sec¬ 
retary, for instance, while Times Corre¬ 
spondent James Wooten has gone to 
Esqmre And some reporters who ran the 
four interim stiike papers say they will 
miss the freedom of being their own boss 
“It was a case where the lunatics had been 
allowed to take over the asylum," sighs 
News Political Writer Trank Lombardi, 
who helped produce the Cuy News, which 
folded last week. "Now it's time to be lu¬ 
natics again" ■ 

’The Tunes meanwhile selllcd a sex discimiinalion 
sun hy agreeing last month to pay female employ¬ 
ees nearly $350,000 and promising u> hire and pro¬ 
mote substantial numbers of women, 
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Edwards and Steptoe meat the press the day after Louise Brown’s birth 

A Bum Rap for Dr. Steptoe 


Chicago group withdraws his award for test-tube baby 

G ynecologist Patrick Steptoe and Phys- I ical ethics by selling his storj 
iologist Robert Ldwards have basked lioiiul Enquirer, supposedly fi 


Ui iologist Robert Ldwards have basked 
in acclaim and glory since the July birth 
of Louise Brown, the world's first test-tube 
baby But last week a shadow was cast 
over the Britons' triumph Chicago's Bar¬ 
ren F oundation, set up to promote fertil¬ 
ity research, abruptly canceled plans to 
honor Steptoe on Nov. 15 with its annual 
award Reason Steptoe and lEdwards 
have not yet published a detailed report 
of their work m a medical journal The de¬ 
cision caused confusion among doctors 
and the public, and prompted at least one 
newspaper, the New York Posi. to head¬ 
line HR.st risr-TLiBC baby a hoax? 

Though the foundation's directors 
were quick to deny that the withdrawal 
of the award meant any such thing, their 
words did little to allay the doubts Ex¬ 
plained Llr Jay Gold, of the University 
of Illinois medical school and chairman 
of the foundation's medical advisory 
board "The advisory committee felt it 
would be premature to present an award 
before publication of the information to 
substantiate claims made in the lay press " 

Dr Richard Blandau. a respected fer¬ 
tility researcher at the University of 
Washington and the board's vice chair¬ 
man. was more accusatory. "There is 
great concern that Dr Steptoe has failed 
to publish and explain fully what he did. 
To many of us with great experience in 
the field, it still has not been proved that 
there was a test-tube baby. Eor all we 
know so far, the baby could have been 
conceived by natural means." According 
to an interview with Chicago Sun-Times 
Columnist Irv Kupcinet, Blandau further 
charged that Steptoe had “violaied med¬ 


ical ethics by selling his story to the Na- ! 
lionul Enquirer, supposedly for $650,000, ; 
in.stead of publishing his story in a sci- | 
entific journal. ■ He also blasted Steptoe i 
for giving "false hope to millions of worn- i 
en because he has not revealed how many ; 
failures he had bcfoie this one birth." j 
Blandau later claimed that he had | 
been misquoted in the press, but it seemed I 
evident that he had given Steptoe and Ed- ' 
wards a bum rap Though ail scientists ; 
agree that Steptoe must dex-'ument his I 
claim, most do not regard his delay as a i 
“failure lo publish " Indeed, a scientific 
paper is usually not in piint until from ' 
six months to a year after research is 1 
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IcompleteU. Says Dr, Albi^t Decker of the 
New York Fertili^ Research Founda¬ 
tion, which is going ahead with its plans 
to present Steptoe with an award on 
Dec. I: “You can’t expwt him to publish 
the minute it’s over with." 
j Steptoe's detractors are apparently 
overlooking the hict that he has published 
; detailed descriptions of his work in the 
I past, and that both Steptoe and Edwards 
I have publicly denied receiving money 
i from any newspaper for exclusive stories 
I abouttheirwork. Indeed, some of the crit- 
I ics may have been taken aback when, 
j stK)n after Steptoe’s award was with- 
1 drawn, British newspapers reported, and 
I Fdwards confirmed, that Scotswoman 
Grace Montgomery, 32, is due to give 
birth to a test-tube baby in mid-Febru- 
i ary. Its laboratory godfathers; Steptoe and 
Edwards. 

At week’s end. when word of the con- 
! troversy reached Steptoe. who was trav¬ 
eling in Australia, he was “offended and 
1 surprised.” Edwards was more combative. 

I Said he: “We will lay our results before 
i the medical and scientific communities 
' for critical and open scrutiny as soon as 
; It is possible, having regard to the require- 
I ments of scientific research in medical af¬ 
fairs. Any suggestions to the contrary, and 
' any questioning of our good faith and 
. competence are deeply resented and, 1 am 
\ advised, actionable ” ■ 

Flap a bout Pap 

Is an annual exam needed? 

T he test is familiar to almost every 
woman who has visited a gynecolo- 
] gist. To take a Pap smear, the doctor in- 
; serts a metal device that enables him or 
' her to see into the vaginal tract Then he 
i inserts a swab or spatula, scrapes some 
; cells from the cervix and smears them on 
' a glass slide, which is then sent to a lab¬ 
oratory for microscopic examination A 
few days later, the doctor receives a re- 
; port indicating whether the cells arc nor- 
; mal, atypical or malignant. The patient 
i gets a bill for about S6. 

! American women have been urged 
' since the early 1950s to have an annual 
; Pap (named for its inventor. Dr. George 
i Papanicolaou) smear as a screening test 
I for cervical cancer. That recommenda- 
! lion has now been challenged Public 
; Health Researcher Anne-Marie FolU of 
; New York University and Epidemiologist 
Jennifer Kelsey of Yale University charge 
that the test became entrenched as a year¬ 
ly health measure before its merits could 
; be established. At best, they say. institu¬ 
tion of the annual Pap test has bran “a du¬ 
bious policy success.” 

Although cancer specialists point out 
I that the incidence of invasive cervical 
I cancer has fallen by more than 50% since 
yearly screening became widespread, they 
have no hard evidence to link the drop to 
the tei^ The (l«cpease ihight be explained 


by other factors like the increasing num¬ 
ber of hysterectomies, in which the cer¬ 
vix is usually removed. The true efficacy 
of the test is also clouded by the fact that 
though half the adult women in the U S. 
have Pap smears annually, relatively few 
of the tests are on women who run the 
highest risk of developing cervical can¬ 
cer. The disease is most prevalent among 
women in low-income groups, as well as 
those who begin having sex at an early 
age and have multiple sex partners. 

Then too, say the critics, the test is 
not highly accurate. Primarily because the 
physician may take an inadequate smear, 
some 20% to 30% of tested women who 
may have an atypical or cancerous con¬ 
dition erroneously receive a normal re¬ 
port One study shows that because the 
condition of the cells is sometimes mis¬ 
interpreted by the laboratory, another 7% 
of tested women who are in good health 
are told they have suspicious smears, af¬ 
ter which a biopsy is often recommended 
To Foltz and Kelsey, such statistics at the 
very least indicate that the Pap test is be¬ 
ing overused at considerable expense to 
the public, the cost of mass annual screen¬ 
ing, including office visit charges for 
women seeing their gynecologists solely 
for the annual test, runs in the millions. 

B eyond U S. borders, others have come 
to similar conclusions A medical task 
force m Canada studied the effects of the 
annual Pap smear and two years ago re- 
jxirted that the results did not warrant the 
costs Their recommendation- at age 18 
any woman who has had sex should have 
her first Pap lest If it is negative, she 
should wait a year and have a second test 
If that t(Xi is negative, then she should be 
screened only once every three years until 
age 35. then once every five years to age 
60 If the test is still negative, there is no 
need for further exams. 

Though U S. doctors took scant notice 
of the Canadian report, America's policy¬ 
making health institutions have tacitly 
begun to concede that it may make sense. 
The American Cancer Society, which 
launched an all-out drive in the 1950s to 
get the Pap test itself accepted by a reluc¬ 
tant medical establishment and urged that 
It be performed annually, two years ago 
subtly changed its recommendation, it 
now advises “periodic” or “regular ” 
testing 

The National Cancer Institute is also 
hedging. Says Dr Margaret Sloan, of 
Net's division of cancer control. “We 
recommend annual Pap smears starting 
at age 20 or the beginning of sexual ac¬ 
tivity. That is the optimum schedule 
But, if funds are limited, once you have 
done two or three negative Pap smears 
within a year of one another, you can 
relax and have them at a three- to five- 
year interval." More specific guidelines 
may be in the works- NCI will hold a meet¬ 
ing this week to discuss cervical cancer ; 
screening. Says Foltz; “The lime for a | 
policychange is long overdue. ” ■ 


MatketWeek 


On a volume of 219,672,000 shares, 
the New York Stock Exchange Compos¬ 
ite closed at 53,49, up .97 for the week end¬ 
ing November 3, 1978 The Dow Jones 
30 slock industrial average was 823 11. 
up 17.06. SUindard & Poor's 500 stock in¬ 
dex was 96.18, up 1.59. Among signifi¬ 
cant N.Y.S.E. stocks: 


Stock 

High 

Low 

Close Change 

Al!i*d Chem 

32% 

30% 

32% 

■*-'% 

Alum Co Am 

47% 

43% 

45 

- ^ 

Amer Alrlinei 

137/, 

11% 

12% 

h % 

Am Brands 

SI 

45% 

48% 

f3% 

Am Con 

37V. 

35% 

34% 

•h % 

Ann Motors 

5% 

5 

5% 

- % 

AUT 

62% 

60 

41 

None 

Avon Prod 

54% 

50% 

55% 

+ 2% 

BethSteol 

2iy4 

19% 

20% 

+ % 

Booing 

44% 

54% 

62% 

-h 6 

Burroughs 

74% 

68% 

73 

+ 2% 

Catorfroc 

59% 

52% 

58% 

-hS 

Champ Inti 

21% 

19% 

20% 

-1 

Chrysler 

11% 

9% 

11% 

-n 

Clark Equip 

35% 

34% 

35 

- % 

Control Data 

34% 

30% 

32% 

+1% 

DuPont 

128'% 

119 

127% 

t-4% 

Eastern Air 

10% 

8% 

9% 

•h % 

Eost Kodak 

41% 

55% 

40% 

+ 3% 

Esmark 

25% 

24% 

25% 

+ ff 

Exxon 

527/, 

47% 

52% 

+ 3% 

Ford Motor 

42 

39% 

40% 

- % 

GenDynam 

71 

63 

70% 

+ 6 

Gen Elec 

51 

46 

48 

+ % 

Gen Foods 

323/. 

31 

32% 

+ 7; 

Gen Motors 

42% 

58% 

40% 

- % 

Gen Tel & El 

29 

28 

28% 

-- % 

Go Pac 

277/, 

24% 

26% 

- % 

Goodyear 

14% 

15% 

15% 

- % 

Greyhound 

12% 

11% 

11% 

- % 

GulfOil 

23% 

22% 

237/, 

+ % 

inco Ltd 

17% 

16% 

16% 

None 

IBM 

274% 

243% 

268% 

+ 2 

Int Horv 

35% 

31% 

35% 

-hiy, 

Int Paper 

42 

40 

41% 

+• % 

IntTel&Tel 

28% 

24% 

27% 

+ % 

johns Mon 

27% 

25% 

26% 

- % 

KMort 

25% 

24 

24% 

Non* 

LTVCorp 

7% 

5% 

7 

+ % 

Litton tnd 

23% 

20% 

23 

+ % 

Lockheed 

22% 

16% 

21% 

+ 4% 

McDDoug 

29% 

26% 

29% 

+ 1% 

Merck Co 

41% 

53% 

59% 

+ 4% 

3M 

60 

55% 

59% 

+ 2% 

Mobil Oil 

48% 

64% 

68% 

+ 3% 

NCR 

61% 

57 

60 

+ ft 

Owens III 

20% 

18 

19% 

+ % 

PocGos&EI 

22% 

21% 

22 

- % 

Pan Am 

7% 

6% 

7% 

•h % 

PenneyJC 

34 

31% 

33% 

-t- '/; 

Philip Morris 

70% 

45% 

68% 

■12% 

Poloroid 

493/, 

43% 

48% 

-1-4 

Proc Gam 

86 

82% 

85% 

+ 2% 

RCA 

27% 

23% 

26% 

-h % 

Reynolds ind 

58% 

54% 

57% 

-1-1 

Rockwell Intt 

33 

30% 

32 

- % 

Seors Roe 

21% 

20 

20% 

- 7/, 

SheilOil 

33% 

30% 

31% 

-1% 

StdOilCol 

44% 

42% 

46% 

+ 3% 

Tenneco 

31% 

29 

31 

h 7/, 

Texaco Inc 

23% 

22% 

23% 

+ 1% 

Textron 

28% 

26% 

26% 

-1% 

Time Inc 

43% 

41% 

42% 

- % 

TWA 

19% 

14% 

18% 

+ 1% 

UAL Inc 

33% 

29% 

33% 

+ 1% 

Union Cor 

347/, 

35 

36% 

f % 

US Steel 

243/, 

23 

23% 

+ % 

Utd Technol 

40% 

36% 

38% 

f 1% 

Westinghouse 

18 

16% 

17 

- % 

Woolworth 

19% 

17% 

18% 

4 % 

Xerox 

54 

50% 

52% 

-n% 






TO MAKE 


It begins with ideas, insights or 
happenings somewhere in the world 

that set the best business 
journalists into motion. 
. _ __ Then, after 

# / '■'•orally 'hou- 

y r mr- sands of long 




last source was exhausted. 
After putting 
in 6CX) staff 
hours, the story 
was ready for print. 

To go with the 


words, our 

working hours, photographers 


thousands of 
traveling miles, 
■ and hundreds 
of interviews, 
it all comes 
together in a 
magazine that 



TAKING 1416 SHOTS 
FOR JUST ONE STORY 


51500 STAFF HOURS 
DIGGING FOR THE FACTS 


executives every¬ 
where have made 
an essential part of their business routine. 

The biweekly Fortune. ,, 

To give you a sampling, con- ■ 

sider the effort it took just to get 
out our September 25th issue 
There was the big cover 
story on Boeing—a look into 
the aircraft giant’s bold 
move to capture the 
"economy” plane market. 

To put it together, Louis 
Kraar and his team of 

reporters and researchers < SIFTING AND SORTING 
dug for the facts until every TO GET 43l'KX> WORDS 






REFUSE'; 


rf,re¬ 


took 1,116 
first-class C 
shots. Of 
which only 5 
had the class to 
make Fortune. Getting the Boeing cover 
shot meant repainting the University of 
Washington’s Air Lab wind tunnel, 
removing the roof, and rescheduling a 
full-fledged experiment. 

"The Clash of Styles 
in Investment Banking” 
was one of the shorter 
articles in the issue. 

Yet, the total staff 
time equaled over 17 
solid working days. 
The result was an 
incisive report on the 
difference between a 
closely managed cor¬ 
porate team and a casu¬ 
ally structured group 



vl 


more advertising infomunon, contact Hirowo Itow, japan Atlvertising Director, Fortune, Time Inc.,Time &. Life Building. 3-6 Ohtemaclit, 2*chomc, 
Owytida-ku,Tokyo 100, Jaiwn-Tel, (OJ) 270-6611 Telex. 22276. Or, contact Martin Clinch, Martin Clinch and Associates Ltd., 15)^ Jam Fair Commercial Building. 
S5-55 Lockhart Road, Wanchai, Floitg Kcwig-Tol. 5-273525 Telex' 7604FMCAL 


^•ClTliiic tec. 1978. Ail nghta reaerved- 




FORIUNE 


372 INTERVIEWS 
TO GET THE OVERVIEW 


of freewheelir^ superstars.^^3r:^^^ 

We wanted to tell ^ 

our readers when they 
could expect Japan to 
blitz the world com- \ | ! M 

purer market. Modus vl*' j 

operandi? Interview 7| ' M jl 

key executives in Bos- if * | 

ton, Washington, D.C, ■ 

California, and Japan. 

Dig. Research and write 372 INTERV 
for two long months. lOCETTOia 

Outcome? "Japan’s Big Push in Comput¬ 

ers,” a two-part article with information 
executives found only in Fortune. 

Now, if that seems like a lot of 
work, remember that there were six 
other articles in the issue, plus seven 
regular features. And none of those 
researched and wrote themselves. 

In all, the September 25th issue 
contained over 43,700 words, carried 
the information of 372 interviews (30 
of them with ce.o.’s), and took close 
to 5,5CX) staff hours to produce. 

All that just to make one 
issue of the biweekly Fortune. 

But that’s what it takes to turn 
today’s flood of business 
information into balanced, 
luthoritative journalism. 




^ And make a magazine that readers 
and advertisers consider today’s 
most essential business 


^equipment. 

Ml I IJ ; Oh, one more thing about 
Boeing piece. Kraar sensed 
I k that some last-minute news might 
* |-v| * * be coming from Seattle after the 

f • issue had closed. It did. But the 

story was reopened so that noth- 
RVIEW5 ing was left out. 

OVERVIEW Which goes to show that 

at- sometimes Fortunes are made overnight. 


Hi 


ESSENI1AL BUSINESS EQUinMEKT 



i* c C m//A u V 


,• Oreakih,x>unh 

n /Vw«,f,v,e Medicine 

'^n 5 , C'tmtputer Offervii 







Counterclockwise: View of Celtic dig, bronze figurine, snake-shaped brooches, gold dagger, bronze lion from goblet 


Science 


Dis covering a Ceit ic Tut 

Ancient chieftain s tomb is dug up in Germany 


T hey were often tall and fair-haired, 
with great drooping mustaches 
through which they guzzled goblets of 
wine. Known as much for their ballads 
as for their bellicosity, they held sway over 
Central Europe for 700 years, from about 
800 B.C. until the 1st century BC. Who 
were these roistering, rambunctious war¬ 
rior-poets, these so-called Celts? Contem¬ 
porary Greek and Roman writers dis¬ 
dained them as crude barbarians, and the 
early Celts did little to correct the slan¬ 
der. Preferring to pass on their exploits 
in heroic song and verse, they left no writ¬ 
ten history or literature and, alas, many 
questions about their culture. But more 
and more Celtic remains are being un¬ 
covered across Europe, the latest one a re¬ 
markable burial site discovered this sum¬ 
mer near the West German city of 
Stuttgart. From these finds the extraor¬ 
dinary breadth and depth of Celtic civi¬ 
lization IS slowly emerging. 

A loose-knit, often warring group of 
tribes speaking different dialects ofa com¬ 
mon language, the Celts occupied a ter¬ 
ritory that spread from Ireland to the 
edges of the Black Sea. Although they 
were avid hunters, they set a standard of 
orderly farming and cattle raising that has 
left Its impact on European agriculture 
to this day They were also expert 
ironsmiths who fabricated plowshares, 
scythes and even a primitive reaper two 


millenniums before Cyrus McCormick. 
They cut roads through the forests, some¬ 
times paved them with timber and stone 
and rumbled over them in carriages that 
had wheels rimmed with iron. Above aJI, 
the Celts were superb storytellers who l}e- 
queathcd a literary legacy ranging frdm 
the Arthurian legend to Tristram and 
Isolde. 

In addition to the classical writings, 
much of what is known about the ancient 
Celts comes from the medieval Irish 
monks who lovingly transcribed the oral 
tradition of their ancestors. Firsthand ev¬ 
idence of Celtic accomplishments is more 
elusive. It is derived largely from ancient 
grave sites, many of which were ravaged 
by plunderers. Thus, a year ago, when 
farmers in the village of Hochdorf, 16 km 
(10 miles) northwest of Stuttgart, began 
plowing up curious stones that had clear¬ 
ly been assembled at the site in ancient 
times, archaeologists quickly converged 
on the scene. What they uncovered was 
the collapsed remnant of a burial mound 
60 meters (197 ft.) wide, protected by mas¬ 
sive bulwarks that hid the ornately ap¬ 
pointed and undisturbed tomb of a Ceitic 
chieftain who died around 550 B.C. 

Inside the underground room, the dig¬ 
gers found a wheeled bronze couch 
adorned with geometric patterns and sup¬ 
ported by eight figurines, each 30 cm (12 
in.) high, in positions of adoration. On 


the couch lay the skeleton of a powerful j 
man, nearly 2 meters (about 6 ft.) tall and i 
between 30 and 40 years of age. obvious- j 
ly a chief Encircling his neck was a gold- I 
covered wooden band that was probably j 
a symbol of royalty At his feet was a I 
heavy bronze kettle more than a meter j 
in diameter, decorated with three lions, j 
Imported .ft'om Greece, the kettle had i 
apparently been filled with wine foi j 
this Celtic Tut's burial. In it was a gold j 
goblet. 

More treasures lay near by gold shoe 
fittings, snake-shaped brooches, a cere¬ 
monial gold dagger, a quiver and arrow¬ 
heads of iron and bronze, ajpd an iron 
drinking horn that the excavation lead¬ 
er. Jdrg Biel of the Baden-Wlirttemberg j 
state antiquities .service, believes may be 
the oldest found so far in this part of Eu¬ 
rope. The chamber also contained a 
wooden four-wheeled chariot equipped I 
with a leather bridle, bronze chains and | 
a wood-and-bronze yoke. Though crushed | 
in a cave-in, this Cadillac of Celtic ve- . 
hides was obviously intended to demon- ; 
strate the dead chiefs stotus and to af- ; 
ford him a comfortable ride to the beyond. | 

W hile more digging is planned, the | 
tomb's significance already seems 1 
indisputable. It sheds new light on the ex- I 
tent of trade and other contacts that eariy ' 
Celtic tribes in Germany had with the I 
Mediterranean world and indicates that 
they were even more sophisticated than ' 
historians had suSpected. St^s Gerhard 
Jacobi of West Berlin's German Archae¬ 
ological Institute; “Now we can measure 
the richness of this culture." , .tt. 










j DupmlAnlliropoloBlstSniWi Woodward (standliig, at far right) bi telltale pabithig 


I Piltdown Culprit 


Has the hoaxer been found? 

I i 

i t was one of sciend^'s most audacious 
hoaxes. For four d^ades after the an- 
I nouncement in 1912 of its discovery near 
the English hamlet of Piltdown, the cu- 
nous fossil with the humanlike cranium 
i and the apelike jaw was believed by many 
anthropologists to be the long-sought 
missing link” between man and! ape. But 
, in 1953, after application of new analytic 
techniques to the famous skull, the ruse 
was finally revealed the Piltdown man, 

' as the fossil was dubbed, was a fraud. It 
Lonsisted of nothing more than frlgments 
of modern human skulls ming^ with 
portions of a contemporary ape jaw with 
teeth doctored to give them the appear¬ 
ance of antiquity As the years passed, sci¬ 
entists abandoned hopes of ever identi¬ 
fying the prankster. 

But last week, in a posthumous state¬ 
ment published in the journal Nature, the 
late British Geologist James Archibald 
Douglas offered his solution to the Pilt¬ 
down hoax. The culprit, said Douglas in 
' a tape recording made only a few months 
before his death last February at age 93, 
was his pred^ssor as professor of geol¬ 
ogy and paJeOTtology at Oxford Univer¬ 
sity, William Johnson Sollas. The motive. 
Soilas wanted to destroy the reputation 
of a hated rival by tricking him into pub¬ 
licly accepting as authentic what would 
Inter be unmasked as an elaborate joke. 

As Douglas explained. Soilas was a 
pillar of British science in the early 1900s, 
hut his position was being increasingly 
challenged by a rising young star in an¬ 
thropology. Arthur Smith Woodward. In¬ 
deed, at one scientific meeting of the Geo¬ 
logical Society, Smith Woodward actually 
; derided a presentation made by the older 
. man. Recallad Oouglasi who was present 


at that almost forgotten confrontation: 
”Sollas said nothing at all, but I could see 
he was absolutely livid.” 

Soilas apparently decided to strike 
back by playing on Smith Woodward’s 
erwJulity; he showed a tendency to ac¬ 
cept purported new scientific findings as 
fact tefore they were rigorously proved. 
The ploy work^. Shortly after the plant¬ 
ed Piltdown remains were found. Smith 
Wotxlward enthusiastically staked his 
reputation on the authenticity of the find 
In fact, in a painting that still hangs in 
the Geological Society's London head¬ 
quarters, Smith Woodward is one of sev¬ 
eral eminent scientists shown intensively 
examining the supposedly precious skull. 
What is more, he is pictured right next to 
its “discoverer.” an amateur fossil hunter 
named Charles Dawson. 

H ow was Douglas so sure that his not¬ 
ed mentor masterminded the fraud? 
For one thing, said Douglas, who worked 
in Soilas' laboratory, the telltale 1953 
analysis of the skull showed it had been 
aged with the chemical potassium bi¬ 
chromate. When he first read that report, 
Douglas recalled, his mind immediately 
flashed back to a day in Oxford before 
World War I. "I can remember as if it 
was yesterday: a small packet arriving lat 
»Soilas’ labi, which Bayzand, the assistant, 
and 1 unpacked and found to contain po¬ 
tassium bichromate. We both said, ’What 
on earth’s the professor ordered this 
for?’ ” There was still another piece of 
incriminating circumsuntial evidence. 
Around the same time. Soilas had taken 
the unusual step of borrowing ape teeth 
from the Oxford anatomy department’s 
collection. The final clue that convinced 
Douglas of his predecessor’s culpability 
was the fact that every leading anthro- i 
pologist in Britain—except Sollas—ap¬ 
pears in the Geological Sixiety painting 
As well as the hoax worked, Douglas 


pointed outi it uttimately backfired on SoK 
ias. The Piltdown man was accepted not 
only by Smith Woodward but by almost 
the entira scientific establishment. Hence 
discretion required Sollas to remain mum. 
As the authors of the Nature article con¬ 
cluded, “When he saw all the other em¬ 
inent names that joined in authenticating 
the find,” it would have been “unseemly 
for a man in his position to admit such a 
trick ” ■ 

Cosmic Champs 

A space mark for the Soviets 

T he scenes were ail too familiar to 
Americans: the crew drifting down 
under a huge striped parachute, mission 
controllers jubilantly congratulating one 
another. But it was a Soviet, not a U,S., 
space triumph that was being celebrated 
last week—the homecoming of Cosmo¬ 
nauts “Volixlya” and ’’Sasha.” Smashing 
all space endurance records, the Soviet 
Union’s latest heroes, Vladimir Kovale- 
nok, 36, and Alexander Ivanchenkov, 3S, 
had returned safely to earth after nearly 
140 days in space. 

Soviet TV did not show any live pic¬ 
tures of the touchdown on a plain in Ka¬ 
zakhstan or the wobbly emergence of the 
men fiom their capsule after A'/i months 
of weightlessness. But a preliminary 
checkup showed that the cosmonauts had 
withstood their ordeal well, keeping in 
shape with rigorous exercises and the use 
of vacuum suits that forced their blood to 
circulate as if they were standing upright 
on earth. Encouraged by the results. 
Flight Director Alexei Yeliseyev contend¬ 
ed that the Soviets could now send out 
manned space expeditions of practically 
unlimited duration. 

Besides eclipsing the mark of 96 days 
set earlier this year by two other cosmo¬ 
nauts aboard the same Salyut 6 space sta¬ 
tion (the U.S. record is 84 days in orbit, 
set by a Skylab crew in 1974), Kovale- 
nok. a Soviet air force colonel, and Ivan¬ 
chenkov. his flight engineer, chalked up 
other feats. They played host to two vis¬ 
iting ships, one carrying an East German, 
the other a Polish cosmonaut. Resupplied 
three times by remote-controlled ferry 
craft, they conducted extensive observa¬ 
tions of both the heavens and earth, and 
performed such experiments as growing 
crystals for electronic components and 
testing the effects of zero gravity on bac¬ 
teria. and tried out a new. flexible space 
suit All in all. said former Apollo-Soyuz 
Astronaut Tom Stafford, it was “a sig¬ 
nificant achievement ” 

NASA officials admitted that it will 
probably be years before the U.S. can 
equal the new mark. What made the tri¬ 
umph more galling is the fact that it was 
achieved with equipment far less ad¬ 
vanced than the U.S. space shuttle, which 
is not scheduled to make its first orbital 
flight until late next year. ■ 
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"I look about and caimot help grlnnkig at the wonder of It: all of us up here hurtling through the sky together ** 


Catch a Falling Snowflake 

For parachutists, fun is forming patterns in the sky 


A dozing World War II fighter train¬ 
ing ha.w at Zephyrhilh. Fla., came alive 
la. 1 t week with a roar of an plane engtnes 
and a rainbow of ihimnienng parachutei 
Some 600 sky divet » convened on the field 
for eight days of.ierioii.i conte.iti in the air 
and not-so-sertons games on the ground 
Among the jumpers was TiMr. Correspon¬ 
dent Don Stder. who sent this repot t 

W e are iii a sort of reverie as the an¬ 
cient IX'-3 climbs to 12.500 ft Like 
all jump planes, it has no .scats We sit on 
the floor m three long rows. 35 of us. fac¬ 
ing to the retir. our legs suppciriing the 
backs of the jumpers in front of us There 
is an ixcasional attempt at conversation 
over the engines' throb, but mostly we .sit. 
eyes closed or staring vacantly, catching 
someone's glance, exchanging a vague 
smile or nod The adrenaline is just be¬ 
ginning to flow now. just beginning to lift 
us. We liKik at the altimeters on our wrists 
or chest bands the way commuters look 
at their watches while waiting for a bus 
As the needle climbs, the adrenaline be¬ 
gins to flow faster. We fuss with our equip¬ 
ment. checking again the closures on 



E xploding I nto cl ear blue space _ 

Aerial ballets of doughnuts and diamonds. 


jumpsuits, the buckles on parachute har- | 
nesses, the positions of rip cords on the i 
pilot chutes that will deploy canopies and • 
break otjr headlong fall to earth. j 

Then the call: "Jump run " We line | 
up at the door. The first two members of , 
our 16-man team are hanging out of the j 
plane, grabbing the fuselage so we can go | 
together. I stand, back to the open dwr, | 
the balls of my feet balanced on the frame. | 
feeling the surge of wind across my j 
back "Ready!" yells the team captain. I 
■Ready!" we reply "Go!" ■ 

We explode out the door into the I 
clear. cix»! sky. Caught in the rushing j 
wind. I do two la/.y back loops before set- i 
tling into a stable, face-to-ground posi- ; 
tion. My job is easy: rnerel* to float while : 
seven others "fly" to me,’the first grip- : 
ping my wrists, the next two decking be- j 
tween us, breaking our grip and seizing 
their own. The others come into the cir- j 
cle, one by one. until we arc a round, eight- 
man " star." falling at 120 m.p.h. We hold | 
this for 5 sec., then the eight others fly in. I 
attempting to dock with their hands grip- i 
ping our ankles, turning the star into a ' 
"snowflake." 1 look about and cannot help ! 
grinning at the wonder of it: all of us up 
here hurtling thrsugh the sky together. ' 
Jonathan Livingston Seagull in his wild- ! 
est imaginings could not have conceived 
of it. At 4,000 ft. we break apart, "‘duftip'' 






The coitipetition, known sa the 
•turkey meet" because it used to oc¬ 
cur around Thanksgiving, is per¬ 
haps the most popular of the 120 for¬ 
mal contests held every year in the 
U.S. The meet started in 1%9 when 
parachuting was just beginning to 
take hold in this country, and it has 
managed to maintain a special appeal 
while Jumping has become a highly or 
ganizi^ international sport, one now dom 
inated by Americans. Part of the lure of 
the meet is simply the Florida weather, 
only the hardest of the hard core like to 
lump in northern climes when winter is 
coming on and the temperature at 12,000 
ft. may hover at O’F. This year some 100 
competitors from around the world joined 
more than 500 Americans to perform in 
the sunshine at Zephyrhills. 

There are 35,000 American jumpers, 
including 17,000 addicts who belong to 
the U.S. Parachute Association. The num¬ 
ber of jumpers has stayed about the same 
in the ‘70s. “When jumping started, there 
was a period of meteoric growth." says 
USPA Executive Director Bill Ottley 
Then all the kooky experimenters went 
nto hang gliding and rock climbing." 

J umpers range in age from 16 to well 
into the 70s. George McCulloch of 
Syracuse is 73; he has 875 jumps and still 
joes eight-man team work Eleven per- 
•ent of USPA members are women. They 
jy on many of the teams here at the tur- 
tey meet. At first, in the years after World 
Var II, most sport jumpers were ex-para- 
roopers. Now they are your neighbors, 
'our sons and daughters, you and I. 

Jumping is status blind, TIk sjwrt 
ncludes bankers and physicians, lawyers, 
trocery clerks, house painters, school- 
cachers, coal miners and college stu- 
lents JtKk Covey, Henry Kissinger's ex- 
idc and now chief of the Slate 
department’s Israel desk, has 725 jumps 
Volfgang Halbig. 31. a University of 
diisscldorf urologist, with 1,200 jumps, 

^ one of 15 Germans here. “When you 
ree-fall, it doesn't matter whether you 
lean the road or you’re a doctor," he 
ays. “Youjust fly.” 

Today the sport of competitive para- 
huting is based on forming intricate pat- 
erns of falling bodies in the sky. At Ze- 
'hyrhills. teams of four, eight, ten, 16 and 
0 jumpers go through from one to six for- 
iiations in sequence during their 55 sec. 
f free fall from 12.500 ft. They perform 
kind of aerial ballet, creating dough- 
uts and diamonds, wedges and suirs. The 
jmpers carefully rehearse their maneu- 
ers, choreographing the sequences on 
aper, then running through them over 
nd over on the ground, in what are called 
dirt dives.” 

For those on the ground, the jumpers 
re hard to see at first as they pour from 
ie plane, but within three or four sec- 
nds you can spot them, the sun reflect- 
ig off their jumpsuits as they cluster, 
hey become larger, better defined as 



they fall closer—8,000 ft.. 6,000, 4,000. 
Then the star bursts apart as each person 
turns by banking his body against the on- 
rushing wind and tracks away from the 
others. 

Crack, crack, crack'The chutes snap 
open, blossoming in the sky like popcorn. 
They arc a far cry from the old rounded 
canopies of World War II. Brightly col¬ 
ored. they are designed to allow the jump¬ 
ers to maneuver on the way to earth. They 
float downward for two, maybe iVi min¬ 
utes Then they are upon you. the sus¬ 
pended jumpers emitting war whoops be¬ 
cause it went well, they have made a good 
dive, and maybe because they are high 
on their own adrenaline and they feel so 
g(X)d "We’re all adrenaline junkies," says 
a jumper 

What IS the attraction? Most jumpers 
tell you they made the first leap to see 
what it was like or to prove something to 
themselves, to overcome that perfectly 
sensible fear of diving from an airplane 
into a void above the hard ground. If they 
stay with It, and perhaps only 10*^ do 
after the first scary Jump or two. they de¬ 
velop what Kim Adams, 31. a graduate 
student in anthropology at Rutgers, calls 
“parachuting personalities, incredibly in- 



Two lumpers luppUy leave the area wbNe 
another starts to arrive, upper left 


ilMcontbi p .wiy of life, iiillnltcity'' 
challenging, ind^ribably energizing. 
“Don't ask people why they keep 
jumping," says Jeff Poulliot. 25, a Del¬ 
aware laboratory technician with al¬ 
most 400 jum|». “Everybody gets his 
own thing out of it. " 

Can it be the danger? Perhaps Thirty- 
three jumpers died last year, and one was 
killed last week at Zephyrhills when he 
collided with another jumper and failed 
I to open his chute. The casualty rate in 
parachuting is high compared with some 
other potentially dangerous sports, such 
as scuba diving and skiing. Jumpers kid 
each other all the time about augering in. 
But no one really thinks that way. “Jt‘s a 
sport.” says the USPA's Ottley. “It's not a 
brush with death.” 

To maintain ii that way, the USPA and 
the Federal Aviation Administration 
keep a tight grip on 
equipment and pro- 
cedures Every ex- 
perienced jumper 
packs his own para- 

chute is inspected 
and tagged. When 
jumpers held 
off opening their 

chutes they ‘4l|iH|i|^|^H||| 

below 

2,000 ft., the safe 
minimum opening 
altitude. Meet Di- 

rector Jim Hixrper \Ty 

grounded them for mM 

the rest of the meet. 

■'Jumpers." he an- 

nounced on the p.a. 

system. “I know % 

you’re here for a ^ 

good time, but 

'smoking it in’ is not part of having a good 
time " 

No need to cheat death in a plunge 
to earth Just be the last person out the 
door at 10,000 ft, and while the first jump¬ 
ers are 1,000 ft or so below you, falling 
flat and stable at 120 m p h . you are div¬ 
ing to catch them at 150 or 160 m p.h. 
You are John Wayne piUning your own 
btxly in a movie dogfight Reach the star 
and dock yourself neatly and smoothly. 
Or do a series of back and front itxrps a 
mile in the sky on a trampciline with no 
bottom That’s thrill enough 

After dark, when the jumping is done 
at Zephyrhills, you hear the sound of a 
thousand pop tiips lieing ripped from a 
thousand beer cans, and the sweet smell 
of pot fills the air around the camp¬ 
grounds In the morning, many of the 
jumpers look wijied out But later, with a 
whiff of the chill, clear air at 12,500 ft., 
they come alive again 

Sky diving makes us all feel more 
alive It does something else for us too. 
No matter what our ages, no matter what 
our jobs, no matter what our responsibil¬ 
ities in the real world, as long as we can 
jump out of airplanes, we know wc will 
never have to grow up ■ 





Olivia da Havliland and Hanry Fonda in Roots: The Next Generations 


TheJReturn of Hal ey's Comet 

ABC gears up Roots; The Next Generations 



S pecial, mini-series, big event these 
are the most overused terms in tele¬ 
vision’s absurd lexicon of hype. But in the 
1978-79 season, when almost every prime¬ 
time show is labeled spectacular by the 
networks, one mmi-series surely justifies 
the advance billing. That show is Roots: 
The Next Generations, ABC’s sequel to the 
most popular IV entertainment of all 
time. When this 14-hour production airs 
over seven nights in early February, up¬ 
wards of 100 million viewers may tune in 
to see if it is a worthy successcir to the orig¬ 
inal Roots ARC expects a huge audience 
but a tough one txplains Network Se¬ 
nior Vice President Brandon Stoddard- 
■‘The real apprehension is not whether 
we’re going to get a 66 share in the Niel¬ 
sens again. Based on the original run and 
this fall’s rerun, we know there is still a 
great deal of interest in the story The 
real question for us is- Have we kept up 
the standards we set last time'i" 

At first, none of /foor.v creators want¬ 
ed to risk such comparisons. "We had at 
least six lengthy discussions abtiul wheth¬ 
er or not to do a sequel." recalls Alex 
Haley, the man whose genealogical search 
launched the whole Roots phenomenon. 
"Our initial feelings were negative. We 
felt the other did so well that we should 
just let It hang up there. Then, very grad¬ 
ually, it began to come together Some¬ 
one would ask me about stories 1 had, so 
I told them about Sister C?arric or Aunt 
Li/., and then some more." 

Eventually Haley started carrying a 
tape recorder around with him at all times 
to dictate his family talcs Within six 
weeks he piled up more than 800 pages 
of transcript. From this raw material. 
Writer Ernest Kinoy and Producer Stan 
Margulies constructed a plot that chron¬ 


icles Haley’s family from 1882 to 1965. 
Roots 2 opens in Henning, Tenn., where 
C hicken George settled the family at the 
end of Rfwts I The show's climax will 
dramatize Haley’s arrival in Ciambia to 
search for traces of his African forebear. 
Kunta Kinte Along the way. Roots 2 will 
encompass the Reconstruction, two world 
wais, the growth of urban black ghettos 
and the birth of the modern civil rights 
movement. 

Unlike the first Roots, a then risky 
venture produced on a barc-lxines bud¬ 
get, the new show is going first class. (Es- 

Avon Long as Chicken George 


Richard Tho mas an d Fay Hauser 

Awaiting a huge but tough audience. 

timated budget $18 million, three times 
the cost of the original.) ‘ This time." says 
Margulies. "the network said, ‘Name it 
--you guys are king of the mountain ’ ’ 
Over SI million was spent just to rebuild 
Henning near l.os Angeles during Root.s 
2. viewers will see the town grow from a 
dusty rural outpost into an industrialized 
modern city. Says Margulies: "Finally I 
had the money to shoot in an honest-to- 
God cotton field.” 

The expanded budget may actually be 
most visible in the show's casting. Besides 
such strong young actors as Richard 
Thomas, Fay Hauser, Dorian Harewood. 
Stan Shaw and Irene Cara, Roots 2 fea¬ 
tures Ossie Davis, Ruby Dee. Brock Pe- 

Krlstoff St. John as the young Alex 
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will play it close frieiid. ftrhaii 
the biggest coup is the casting of Henry 
Fonda and Olivia de Haviliand as the 
wealthiest white couple in late 19th cen¬ 
tury Henning. Both movie stars are fans 
of the original Roots and jumped at the 
chance to appear in the sequel. “From 
what I see." says Fonda, "The New Gen¬ 
erations is even better than Roots. The 
scripts sent to me were the best I'd ever 
read in any medium, full of beautiful ideas 
and writing." He particularly liked play¬ 
ing a man whose racial views are con¬ 
trary to his own. "I don't always play good 
guys, ’ he explains. “Once in a part, 1 mas¬ 
sacred a whole Western farm family." An¬ 
other Roots 2 bad guy may be Marlon 
Brando, who is negotiating to make a rare 
r V appearance as American Na/i George 
I incoln Rockwell in the final episode. 


A udiences may not find Roots 2 quite 
as powerful as Fonda does, but the 
first and only complete episode looks 
promising. Much in the manner of the 
original series, soap opera and history arc 
blended to potent effect. A moving death 
scene for Chicken George (now played 
by Avon Long, succeeding Ben Vereen) 
IS skillfully set against a nuts-and-bolts ac¬ 
count of the advent of Jim Crow laws. 
With the help of subtle performances by 
Fonda, De Haviliand and Thomas, the 
white characters seem less abjectly evil 
than thfise of Roots / 

Still, some of Roots 2's creators worry 
that the more recent historical mateiial 
may lack the shcKking impact of the first 
show's depiction of slavery. Says ABC Vice 
President Esther Shapiro "It's easy to do 
whips and chains. Roots 2 is about feel¬ 
ings It is about blacks throwing t.T the 
emotional bonds of slavei'y that a procla¬ 
mation cannot take away." But Alex 
Haley is satisfied that the new show will 
do its proper job to present black families 
who "love each other, struggle together 
and oveicome obstacles to achieve goals." 
And this time around, the author’s family 
will be literally as well as figuratively on¬ 
screen: Haley's niece Ann. 16, has an act¬ 
ing role in the fourth episode. ■ 
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First, You Cry, No^CBS. 9 p.m. ES.T. ' 


F ew TV performers are as durable or as 
justly adored as Mary Tyler Moore. 
During the past 15 years she has become 
an unpretentious symbol of sophistication 
in a medium where that quality is usually 
considered a punishable offense. As Lau¬ 
ra Petrie, the slightly daft heroine of the 
classic Dick Van Dyke Show, Moore dem¬ 
onstrated that sitcom suburban house¬ 
wives did not have to be domestic ninnies 
chained to a kitchen sink. With her easy 
wit and sturdy intelligence, almost single- 
handed she brought TV out of the Lucille 
Ball-Donna Reed era. 

The Mary Tyler Moore Show went 
even further. News Producer Mary Rich¬ 
ards was TV's first truly liberated her¬ 
oine; a capable, ambitious working 
woman who was perfectly content to turn 
40 without having found a husband. When 
MTM voluntarily ceased production at 
the end of the 1976-77 season, Moore's ad¬ 
mirers quite naturally assumed that their 
heroin6 would soon return in yet another 
rich and adventurous series 

Now 17 months have gone by, and 
no such senes has materialized. Instead, 
Moore has frittered away the time by try¬ 
ing to parlay an indifferent singing voice 
and nice legs into a career as a song-and- 
dance woman. Last winter she came up 
with a special called How to Survive the 
70s and Maybe Even Bump into Happi¬ 
ness. a thoroughly distasteful blend of 
toothless social satire and Vegas vulgar¬ 
ity This fall M<x>re unveiled Mary, a reg¬ 
ular variety show in CBS’s old Sunday- 
night Ed Sullivan slot On Mary the star 
had the aid of some top writers and sup¬ 
porting players, including Dick Shawn 
and Swoozie Kurtz But the show flopped 
abi:)ut aimlessly and folded last month af¬ 
ter only three airings Mary deserved to 
die Its star cannot sing and cannot dance 
and certainly cannot carry a weekly hour 
of musical high jinks 

What Mary Tyler Moore can do—and 
It's nothing to be embarrassed about—is 
act. Indeed, she may be a belter actress 
than either she or her fans realize. The 
proof can be found this week when CBS 
airs a TV movie that features Moore in a 
rare serious role. The film, First. You Cry. 
is a strong adaptation of NBC News Cor¬ 
respondent Betty Roilin's book about her 
recovery from a mastectomy 

Even without its star. First. You Cry 
would be superior television. The unusu¬ 
ally high-powered cast includes Anthony 
Perkins, Jennifer Warren and Florence 
Eldridge as Roilin's family and friends 
Director George Schaefer helps keep the 
story from sliding into soap opera. Car¬ 
men Culver’s script is not afraid to deal 
frankly with the physiological, psycholog¬ 
ical, sexual and social cruelties of cancer. 
It is Moore, however, who gives what is es¬ 
sentially a public service drama its sur¬ 
prisingly fine emotional texture. 

First. You Cry is not, as one might ex¬ 



Mary Tyler Moore in filrst YooCry 

Taking risks in ctoseup 


pect, Mary Richards Gets Cancer. Rath¬ 
er than fall back on her considerable re¬ 
sources of charm. Mary plays Rollin as a 
rather cold and strident woman at first. 
When tragedy strikes, she gradually 
works shades of angei, maturity and self¬ 
doubt into her characterization As a re¬ 
sult, Moore does not just jerk the audi¬ 
ence’s tears but gives a sense of how one 
complex life can be redefined by an en¬ 
counter with death. She also plays some 
extraordinary scenes including one 
where we see Roilin's face as she exam¬ 
ines her chest foi the first time after sur¬ 
gery A lesser actress would not have 
risked such a moment in closeup 

After a performance like this, one 
might expect Mixire to undertake other 
serious roles Perhaps she might commis¬ 
sion a new dramatic series from her own 
production company, as Edward Asner 
did with I^u Grant. But what is Mary 
Tyler Moore doing'.^ .She is revamping her 
variety hour for another try m January 
Here is an actress with the range to be 
the tube's answer to Jane Fonda, what a 
waste that she aspires instead to be Juliet 
Prowse. — Frank Rich 
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A lUfferwice of opinion in Fiver's warren in Watership Down 


Bunny Business 

WATERSHIP DOWN 
Directed and Written by 
Martin Rosen 

R eaders for whom Watership Dawn is 
a cult object w'ill doubtless find the an¬ 
imated screen version of Richard Adams' 
tale lacking in those metaphorical, hu¬ 
manistic overtones and undertones that 
made this novel about a wanen of free¬ 
dom-loving bunny rabbits a bestseller 
The film treats the story as a straight¬ 
forward adventure, full of, shall we say, 
harebreadth escapes and ear-chomping 
fights. But given the care with which the 
animation has been accomplished, the 
good flashes of wit m the script and the 
brisk pace of the direction, the result is a 
first-class family enieriainmcnt That is 
to say, it is a rare movie that keeps kids 
on the edge of their chairs without in¬ 
ducing in their parents an overwhelming 
desire to escape theirs for a smoke in the 
lobby. 

The story involves a shy visionary rab¬ 
bit named l-iver whose precognition that 
real estate developers ate about to wreck 
his warren leads sensible Ha/cl and tough 
old Bigwig to orgam/e a group of dissi¬ 
dents and set out for Fiver s dimly per¬ 
ceived paradi.se, the Watership fXnvn of 
the title. In time they are aided by a de¬ 
lightfully kxiny seagull (whose wonderful 
vocal characterization is supplied by the 
late Zero Mosteli, who acts as scout and 
air arm in the climactic struggle against 
the fascist warren of the evil General 
Woundwort Along the way there are 
troubles with the dogs, cats and humans 
of a nearby farm, some scmimyslical en¬ 
counters with the Black Rabbit (death), 
not to mention such mundane problems 


as snares and hrududus (rabbitese for mo¬ 
tor vehicles). 

The philosophy that sustains the crea¬ 
tures throughout is mildly liberal and hu¬ 
mane (somewhere between Bertrand Rus¬ 
sell and Hubert Humphrey), and there are 
moments when one feels that perhaps the 
whole thing is just another cleverly put 
i ecological tract What sustains the view- 
I er. however, besides the sound plotting, 
I IS the stylishness of the piece. Fi,sccpt for 
I an unfortunate arty prologue with featurc- 
I less backgrounds and stylized bunnies. 

I Watership Diwn is made in the classic 
manner of the old. excellent Disney films 
The background painting is rich and high¬ 
ly detailed, and this allows the multiplane 
camera to exploit its ability to create the 
illusion of three-dimcnsionality, rather 
like the great tracks through the forests 
of Snow White and Banihi. Disney's 
craftsmen might have made better visual 
definitions of characters—it's sometimes 
hard to tell one cottontail from another 
- but the vocal characterizations by such 
English woithics as Ralph Richardson, 
Harry Andrews and Denholm Elliott are 
never confusing The English pastoral tra¬ 
dition. both in painting and in literature, 
informs the movie in a subliminal way 
that is very attractive. It even makes the 
largest miscue. a dreadful pop song called 
Brif'ht Eyes sung by Art Garfunkel, al¬ 
most bearable. 

Watership D>wn may not be the ide¬ 
al rendering of a book in which a lot of 
j people have a vested emotional interest, 
but it is a worthy addition to the classic 
1 tradition of screen animation. Like the 
j great Disney pictures of the past, it is il¬ 
luminated by a darkness and an energy 
that rescue it time and again from bland¬ 
ness and cuteness and give it those res¬ 
onances that will reverberate in a child’s 
imagination. — RkhardSchlckof 
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Hard Times 

PARADISE ALLEY 
Directed and Written by 
Sylvester Stallone 


T wo movies after Rocky, Sylvester Stal- ' 
lone is down but not out. His new film ' 
IS not the comeback picture that Stallone I 
needs to recover fully from the debacle i 
of /'/S'.?., butneitherisitacompletefail- • 
ure. At times Paradise Alley looks like a 1 
catastrophe: it is often crudely made, bad- ; 
ly acted and unwittingly ridiculous. Yei ' 
the film doesn't chase the audience out of j 
the theater, as FIS T. did. Just when the | 
going gets roughest, this crazy movie i 
springs into idiosyncratic, if fleeting life j 
As an exercise in egomania. Paradise j 
Alley almost puts BarRra Streisand’s A \ 
Star Is Born to shame Besides starring I 
in the film, Stallone wrote the script (from ! 
his own novel, no less), directed it and ■ ' 
sings the theme song. The plot, far too | 1 
structurally ambitious for a novice direc- j 
tor, IS a cynical attempt to cash in on every I 
■40s movie clichb not used in Rocky and j 
most of those that were. Set in 1946, the j 
story tells of three downtrodden brothers i 
who dream of breaking out of Manhat- ; 
tan's impoverished Hell's Kitchen, a tame | 
World War H vet (Armand Assante), a 
loudmouthed schemer (Stallone) and a 
dumb but sweet aspiring wrestler (Lee 
Canalilo) As Alice Kramden of TV's The 
Honeymooners might put it-, what wc have i 
here area gimp, a blimp and a simp. | 
When dealing with bedrock matters | 
of story and character. Paradise Alley is : 
an utter mess. Stallone's two co-stars are i 
blanks on the screen; their personal meta- : 
morphoses are too sketchily written and ; 
acted to have any impact. The men’s love I 





Goetz and Epstein bi a scene from Gogol's Maniag* at Guthrie Theater In Minnoapolis 
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interests (Aime Archer, Joyce In^lls, Ai- 
mee Eccles) are all crassly conceived ste¬ 
reotypes; there is even a hooker with a 
tieart of gold. Whatever crWibility exists 
in the screenplay is soon destroyed by 
Siallone’s direction. Paradise Alley is a 
cinematic minefield of bizarre transitions, 
cryptic anecdotes, continuity lapses and 
mushy dissolves. Despite Laszlo Kovacs’ 
lirsl-rate cinematography and Deborah 
neaudet's evocative art direction, much 
if the film looks like a home movie. 

The huge set pieces come off a bit bet¬ 
ter, especially so in the case of a lumul- 
iious fight scene that parallels the climax 
if Rocky. But it is really around us fring- 
ib that Paradise Alley becomes interest- 
ng Kevin Conway, as a James Cagney- 
nspired hood, brings savage, roughhouse 
*ii to some incidental barroom scenes 
In the expendable role of a has-been black 
,vrestler, Frank McRae is a knockout. 

1 hough playing a slow-witted loser with- 
)ut money or friends, this actor retains a 
Iclicate sense of dignity. His two brief 
.cenes carry more emotional weight than 
ill the rest of Paradise Alley. 

r he other worthwhile moments in the 
movie belong to Stallone. Having ab- 
licated the fighter’s role for once, he tries 
0 show what else he can do as an actor. 
\s it turns out, he can be quite funny. 
There are some hilarious bits in which 
le fends off real and imagined enemies 
in New York's mean streets; his perfor- 
nance takes on a violent comic vitality 
hat only rarely spreads to his direction 
nd writing. Like the rest of the film, the 
tar is at his worst when he lays on cal- 
ulated doses of sentiment and sensitivity; 
t such times, Stallone seems more in 
ouch with imagined demands of the box 
flice than his own instincts. True, his 
loppy side eventually buries the movie, 
lut deep within Paradise Alley you can 
car an original comic voice struggling 
) burstout. — FraakUdi 



fo thert Canafito and Aaante 
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Gogol Dancing 

MARRIAGE 
by Nikolai Gogol 
Adapted by Barbara Field 

N ikolai Gogol had a mind like a trap 
door. Anyone venturing on the de¬ 
ceptive surfaces of his works must be pre¬ 
pared to lose his footing at unexpected 
moments and be sent plummeting into 
radical alterations of consciousness. Re¬ 
alism shiffs to fantasy; the prc»aic turns 
mystical: solid citizens stumble unwitting¬ 
ly into topsy-turvy land 

Onstage. Gogol's characters look nat¬ 
uralistic enough, even transparently ac¬ 
cessible, but it is the unseen company they 
keep—-God, the devil and Russia—that 
lends them the strange dimensions of fig¬ 
ures in fables. At one point in Marriage. 
a key character breaks into a paroxysm 
of laughter about the absurdity of just 
about everything. Then his face takes on 
an ashen look of desolation, and he says. 
“God have mercy on our sinning souls." 
Gogol uses such juxtapositions to go be¬ 
yond tragedy or comedy into a realm that 
might be called cosmic farce. 

That specific tone is admirably cap¬ 
tured in a luminous and hilarious revival 
of the seldom done Marriage at the Guth¬ 
rie Theater in Minneapolis. For the oc¬ 
casion the Guthrie imported Russian Di¬ 
rector Anatoli Efros to stage the play, and 
his work is a marvel Communicating 
through interpreters, he seems to have es¬ 
tablished an intuitive rapport with the 
cast. The actors get under the skin of an 
alien culture and. with seamless ensemble 
work, translate Russian characters and 
responses in supple body English. 

Gogol produced the play in 1842, and 
the plot has been a staple in many lands, 
the comic trials and tribulations of mar¬ 
riage brokers and their clients. Fiokla 
(Barbara Bryncl is an accomplished 
matchmaker, but she has something of a 
problem bride-to-be in Agafya (Cara 
Duff-MacCormick). Agafya is a mer¬ 


chant's daughter and a bit of a ninny. The 
three suitors Fiokla lines up are chauvin¬ 
ist piglets. Ivan Pavlovich Poach'tegg (Jon 
Cranney) is a blustery, pompous bureau¬ 
crat. Poach'tegg (sometimes translated 
Omelet) is only after Agafya's property, 
a two-story brick house, the walls of which 
he thumps to test their soundness. Zhe- 
vakin (Randall Duk Kim) is a diminu¬ 
tive ex-naval officer who dreams of du¬ 
plicating the girls of Sicily with their 
"rosebud mouths " and cushiony flesh. 
Then there is a snob of an ex-infantry of¬ 
ficer. Anuchkin (Jake Dengel), who, 
though devoid of social graces himself, in¬ 
sists that any bride of his must speak 
French. 

T he yeasty comic genius of the play 
rests with a totally reluctant fourth 
suitor, a court councilor named Podko- 
liosin (Peter Michael Goetz). Russian in¬ 
ertia runs like psychic sludge through 
Podkoliosin's veins. He is a precursor of 
Goncharov s famed character Oblomov, 
who could barely make the effort to get 
out of bed When it comes to marriage, 
Podkoliosin can scarcely contemplate get¬ 
ting into bed. But he is sponsored and 
goaded by his friend Kochkariev (Alvin 
Epstein), a born busytxxly Epstein, in his 
first season as artistic director of the Guth¬ 
rie, animatedly embodies the tempera¬ 
ment of a man who can always double 
his energies as long as he is managing 
sttmeonc else's affairs Finally, Goetz's 
Podkoliosin, the s<5ul of skittishness, is 
brought to bay. but in a bachelor's des¬ 
perate bid for freedom, he jumps peril¬ 
ously out of the second-story window of 
the marriage site. 

The look of the play is part of its en¬ 
compassing charm. The sets and costumes 
remind one of the paintings of Chagall 
with their insulated sense of old Russia 
and magic innocence. The feel of the play 
is even more like a Chagall, where peo¬ 
ple float as if the law of gravity had been 
I repealed. The play is airborne, like a fly¬ 
ing Russian sleigh drawn by one of Cha¬ 
gall's huge Delphic birds. — TXNafem 
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The Bard for a New Generation 

THE annotated SHAKESPEARE by A.L Rowse. Potter;} vols . 'm 


T he theater that first housed Shake¬ 
speare's plays was not merely named 
the Globe, it was the globe. Under its fa¬ 
mous open roof humanity passed in re¬ 
view. It was a whore and a fool and a 
murderer and it laughed; it was a virgin 

and a king and a samar- _ 

itan and it mourned. It 
was fettered to its pas¬ 
sions and ruled whole 
nations. It fumed at for¬ 
tune and men’s eyes and 
celebrated its own appe¬ 
tites. It passes still, and 
the writer who sets out 
to map the plays and po- 


a critic, and he was right. Volume aAer 
volume has testified to Rowse's intimacy 
with the 17th century. No sexual custom, 
no oddity of language or quirk of lore 
seems to have escaped his attention. Now 
he displays his wit and erudition in an 
extravagant three-volume work that 
has no precedent and is not likely 
to have successors. The Annotated 




From left: the real ClMHNrtra; costume design for AImiim antfAiMaf; the authentic Shakespeara 

ems ends, as Critic Leslie Fiedler once -' , 7' n'li m i .'~i- — 

did, with “not another book about Our _.... 

Shakespeare.' but one about ‘Shakes¬ 
peare’s Us.’ ’’ 

Yet it would be false to call the 
Bard contemporary. His psychological 
insight may be keener than Freud’s, 
and his social perceptions, about wom¬ 
en and blacks for example, travel free- 
ly across the borders of age. But he 
was first and last an Elizabethan. 

In his time, plague was in the air, 
and the death of kings implied an un¬ 
imaginable catastrophe. Racism and 
superstition prevailed. Occupations 
that are now obsolete dot his plays: 
cooper, wheelwright, alchemist, bell¬ 
man. His language glitters with mar¬ 
velous words that have, alas, also be¬ 
come obsolete: porpentine (porcupine); 
swound (faint): german (akin); caitiff 
(wretch); bonhens (the hair of corps¬ 
es); grise (a stair); bisson (blind). How¬ 
ever immortal, Shakespeare, no less 
than Aristophanes or Mozart, needs 
his modem interpreters. 

Enter, stage right, A.L. Rowse. “If i|, „ 
it is something about the Elizabethan •!'( 

Age. you would do weU to ask me," Tim fllobe Theater, IheBanfa ptuylioiwe ; 


Shakespeare has no mtrictions; it suits 
the actor and the scholar, the genera] 
reader and the child. Its pictures are co¬ 
pious but never merely decorative. Some 
4,200 illustrations compare ancient pro¬ 
ductions with those of Laurence Olivier 
and Marlon Brando. Woodcuts from Hol- 
inshed's Chronicles, which Shakespeare 
ransacked for his plots, jostle with faded 
maps and new costume designs for the 
Stratford festivals. 

Dr. Rowse’s introductions to the plays 
are models of brevity and resonance. 
“Each age flatters itself that it under¬ 
stands the past better than its predeces¬ 
sors have done," observes the anno¬ 
tator. “But i think that we in our time 
do understand the Elizabethan Age 
better. . Our very insecurity, the sense 
of contingency upon .which all life 
hangs .. give us belter—or, rather, 
worse—reason for understanding the 
tragic depiction of life in Shakespeare’s 
greatest works ’’ Yet Rowse is quick 
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the retired Oxford don once wrote to No Mxuat custom, no oddity qfhtiguageorliPv semi td.funle escaped hit attent^,. 
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to notiee that isfrtjie comedies "the salty 
hiftnour has been a preservative through 
the centuri^. one of the forces that have 
kept him alive. For sex is a force, indeed 
the life-force; and Shakespeare is the sex¬ 
iest, bawdiest of all great writers." . 

It is in the broad white margins that 
The Annotated Shdkeipeare makes its 
most enduring contribution. Here are the 
old phrases, clarified and illuminated: 
here is the James VI family tree traced 
back to Baimuo: here is the real Cleo¬ 
patra staring out from an Egyptian wall 
painting: here are the faces and person¬ 
alities of ^gan gods who haunt the so- 
lilix]uies: Tellus, Jove, Aesculapius. Venus 
and Adonis, Phatlthon.- Hardly a charac¬ 
ter, historical or fictive.^mains unshown 
in this vast museum without walls. Pri¬ 
mary among them is the Bard himself; 
London-dweller and Countryman, conser¬ 
vative and revolutionary, pursuer of 
womsti and country husland, writer for 
the galleries and the Queen; a man as rich 
and original and varied.as this inexhaust¬ 
ible work. 

C ertainly there have been closer exam¬ 
inations of Shakespeare's “motiveless 
malignity" and comic imagery; there are 
variorum •editions that more thoroughly 
note corruptions of the text from the First 
f-oiio onward. But no other book so re¬ 
sourcefully examines the correspondence 
between the stage and life, particularly 
modern life; no writer has made Shake¬ 
speare more beguiling to the eye or more 
accessible to the age. In death, Hamlet’s 
father cries, “Adieu, adieu!... remember 
me." It is also the playwright’s, plea, 
Rowsc has heard it and amplified it for 
generations tocome. — SUfaniimttt^ 

A . ■ ■ ■ 

\inen Alfred Leslie Rowse’and the 
century were young, he used to perch on 
the high s.tone wall surrounding a Cor¬ 
nish manor house "I’d sit there and won¬ 
der," recalls the owlish bachelor "Why 
couldn’t 4 live there? Why couldn’t it be 
mine? Well, I finally made it." 

The climb over the wall took almost 
half a century and incalculable strain. Of 
Rowse’s 43 books, none ir more reveal¬ 
ing than his first ^pearance in print, a 
schoolbpy poem.in a slender anthology. 
All the other contributors, Atnphg them 
Graham Greene, were from privileged 
private schools, Alfred, the son Of a trades¬ 
man, was the sole county-school repre¬ 
sentative. His rise thereafW was rapid, 
but its price was prohibitive, while at Ox¬ 
ford, the scholarship winner succumbed 
to attacks of ulcers. "Illness dominated 
the first half of my life," he remembers. 
"It made me more withdrawn." 

The libtyii^ becamb his refuge and sal¬ 
vation/ Between the wars, the don’s rep- 
utatioh as a'researcher ^nd writer grew; 
T.S. Biot sought his articles era Marx¬ 
ism, presented with a historian’s detach¬ 
ment; W.H. Auden befriended him. By 

lac- 
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A.L. Rowse___ 

The library became refuge and salvation. 

the mighty; "Eleanor and Franklin Roo¬ 
sevelt spoke much clearer English than 
Winston, who had a speech impediment 
as a child and always lisped somewhat." 

Although Rowse* has long been a 
part of the British literary establishment, 
he has never felt comfortable with it. 
For one thing, the members operate in 
the wrong era. “This filthy 20th cen¬ 
tury," complains the self-made elitist. “I 
hate its guts." What better place for a 
man who loathed welfare statism than 
the century of the other Elizabeth? Af¬ 
ter decades of living in its atmosphere, 
Rowse tends to treat the Bard as an in¬ 
timate. Others may puzzle over the iden¬ 
tity of the Dark Lady of the Sonnets: 
Rowse is sure that she is limilia Bas- 
sano Lanier, the half-Venetian wife of a 
court musician and "a bad lot.” As for 
those who find evidence of homosexuality 
in the canon. Rowse dismisses them as 
“silly buggers. The idiots can't see that 
Christopher Marlowe was a roaring 
homo, and Francis Bacon was a homo, 
but that Shakespeare was more than nor¬ 
mally heterosexual—for an Englishman." 
Such fulminations have provoked assaults 
by critics, who And the challenger “im¬ 
pudent,” "self-advertising" and full of 
“melodramatic fantasies.” Rowse coun¬ 
ters in iambic pentameter, by cursing 
“the blinkered outlook of academics.” 
His most persuasive replies, however, are 
a series of militant books about the Eliz¬ 
abethans, and The Annotated Shake¬ 
speare. There he dissects Love's Labour's 
Lost to find fresh evidence that Shake¬ 
speare penned his own droll self-por¬ 
trait as Biron and modeled Biron's dark 
lady, Rosaline, on Emilia Lanier Fur¬ 
ther clues are on the way. This month, 
when Rowse visits the U.S„ he will bring 
*with hirii a sheaf of newly discovered 
poems by Emilia. The 74-year-old Cor- 
ntshman is rooted to hi#native soil, but 
this, after all, is a special occasion. "Amer¬ 
icans," vows Rowse, “are really more 
ppCQ-nijind^thaRtbeBritish.’'’ ■ 
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The typical Swiss is a Frenchman a 
Rhaeto Roman, a Gorman, anr) an I1;)l!ii[! 
Or a combination. In westoin Swil/’erlamJ 
It’s the French TV bruabcasTs vc,)ii in 
German Switzeilanri Iho German or 
Austrian proqranis. and in thr; Ik.imo the 
Italian 

The typical Swiss enjoys Fieru h. Italian, 
and Swisr-. fooci. lie srieaks CF'rman m 
French or Italian or Fttiarrto iFinMnn: 


I Irr likes tfS j 'lay ts ;r'f;ia F'lsnlrs or If,.' 
Ho likt's lo road P<iris Malish. Ste 
Oyt]! 

ITfr takes his hoiKSiys r'in I .aki! i a 
(the; Ftiviem ; il Swil/oiGnd;, in Asorin. 
(Fafjii ut Sv^it/eiland), or in tlio .jui 
RIack rs.f.;sl of Swii/erlandl 

tdris a Swiss iKTInniJ of tss ov^'n r i 
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Notable 


SOMEBODY’S DARLING 

by Larry McMurtry 

Simon & Schuster:347pages; $10 



lanry McMurtry 

A s if a first-person novel were not dif- 
. ficult enough. Larry McMurtry nar¬ 
rates his new Hollywood story in three 
first-person voices. In Book I. Joe Percy, 
a sixtyish screenwriter and seducer of 
bored iyoung Bel Air wives, speaks of his 
affection for Director Jill Peel. Book 2 col¬ 
lects the machismo sputterings of Produc¬ 
er Owen Oarson, who moves in as Jill’s 
great physical love. Book 3 is written in 
Jill’s voice—a cool meditation on her life, 
her men, and their inscrutable ways. 

Like a Hollywood morning. Some¬ 
body's Darling gets off to a slow start, but 
picks up velocity and life (and more than 
a few deaths) as it moves along. McMur¬ 
try losses off a few good Sam Spade-ish 
one-liners (an aging producer toasting in 
the poolside son is a “ninety-year-old 
french fry”), and a pair of good-ole-boy 
screenwriters from Texas provide boister¬ 
ous comic relief McMurtry, who knows 
the Hollywood milieu firsthand, reveals 
a nic» sense of place and trade. The cel¬ 
luloid scene has been done before, what 
McMurtry gives it—as he gave that sour 
Texas town in his The Last Picture Show 
—is a sense that even the meanest lives 
deserve a measure of compassion. 

PANAMA by Thomas McGuane 
Farrar. Straus & Giroux 
175 pages; $7.95 

T homas McGuane's first three novels 
(The Sporting Club, The Bushwhacked 
Piano and Nineiy-'Pwo in the Shade) cer¬ 
tified him as a young man on the way to 
becoming a Major American Writer, one 
of the four or five best of his generation 
(he is now 38). McGuane. ran the critics’ 
early form, was Hemingway by way of 
the drug ^aeration. 

Perhaps celebrity is bad for the tal¬ 
ent. In any case, Panama is fairly minor 
McGuane. In his tale, Chester Hunnicutt 
Pomeroy is an overnight American su*^ 
perstar rapidly descending to the white- 
dwarf His act, something along the 


lines of Alice Coopex^s, only mpre so, m-‘ 
eluded a routine in Which te crawled out 
of an elephant’s behind and dueled with 
a baseball pitching machine. Now, his 
brainpan made porous by drugs, Pomer¬ 
oy has withdrawn to Key West, where he 
maniacally stalks his old love Qttherine. 
A man with a lot less charm or interest 
than the author imagines, Pomeroy is giv¬ 
en to such gestures as nailing his hand to 
Catherine's front door with a gun butt. 
He is also inclined to flights of lyrical 
bombast- “They were pines that dared to 
suggest that islands are misery where 
brave horsemen run off the earth and top¬ 
ple into the unknown.” 

Panama may be intended as a dithy¬ 
ramb of exhaustbn—Pomeroy’s and, 
grandiosely, the American culture’s. But 
despair loses something when it is un¬ 
earned and vaguely cute. The novel sa¬ 
vors of cocaine, narcissism and a certain 
impenetrable smugness. 

MIRANDA by Pamela Sanders 
Little. Brown 
429 pages; $9.95 

III have been sexually slumming for 

I years,” confesses Miranda Pickerel. 
“Having finally broken the bonds of pro¬ 
priety, I, like a proper Victorian gentle¬ 
man. reserved my screwing for sluts and 
kept my true loves on a pedestal.” 

Odd that she should compare herself 
to a gentleman; Miranda is very much a 
lady, despite her frantic attempts to live 
like a stripped-down version of Fanny 
Hill. Still, there are reasons for her at¬ 
titude: for 30 years Miranda has been in 
love with Daddy, and the Electra currents 
never let up. 

Bobbing on a- yacht near Honolulu, 
the journalist heroine and her father, a 
domineering Englishman, begin to rem¬ 
inisce. Memories flood back: the death of 
Miranda’s stepmother, her first lover, her 
childhood in a Manila prison camp, her 
second lover, her experiences as a gossip 
columnist .and war correspondent, her 
third, 16th and possible 490th lover—the 
reader is never sure. 

The sex of this first novel is, in fact, 
its least attractive aspect. All picaresques 



Tong-ln-cheek stuire^ 


from MidiFiandmto FbardfFt; 
to i^w repetitidur, 

to give the woman who has everyone: But 
when Pamela Sanders, a fr)rme^ w8r east 
respondent, describes the Southeast Asian 
landscape she shows an acute sense pf 
place, and her parodies of journalists are 
unfailingly funny. 

This combination of commerdat sex¬ 
ploitation and Oriental tong-in-cheek sat¬ 
ire derives from Erica Jong and Evelyn 
Wau^. A peculiar and not unappealing 
combination, but Sanders would do bet¬ 
ter to write, as she does on occasion, in 
her own clear and witty vdee. ■ 


Editors’Choice 

FICTION: Adjacent Lives, Ellen 
Schwamm • Faeries, Brian Proud 
and Alan Lee.* Short Stories, Irwin 
Shaw • Shosha, IsaaCVashevis 
Singer •The Stories of John Cheever. 
John Cheever • The World 
According to Garp; John Irving 
War and Remembrance, Herman 
Wouk 

NONFICTION: A Distant Mirror, 

Barbara fV. Tuchman • American 
Caesar, fyUliam Manchester nB.M. 
Forster: A Life, P. N. Furbank • In 
Search of History, Theodore H. 

White * MonUullou: The Promised 
Land of Error, Emmanuel Le Roy 
Ladurie • Robert Kennedy and His 
Times, Arthur M. Schlesinger Jr, 

The Gulag Archipelago HI. \ 

Alexander Solzhenitsyn 


Best Sellers 

FICTION 

1. War and Remembrance, Wouk (2 
last week) 

2. Chesapeake, MIchener (!) 

3. Fools Die, PuzoO) 

4. Second Generation, Fast (5) 

5. The Far Pavilions, Kaye 16) 

6. Evergreen, Plain (4) 

7. Eye of the Needle, FoUett (1) 

8. Scruples, Krantz 9) 

9. The Empty Copper Sea, 

MacDonald (S)' 

10. Shosha, 5/nfer 

NONFICTION 

1. In Search of History. White (2 last 
week) 

2. American Caesar, MancAes/erf/J 

3. I^ife Is a Bowl of Cherries 
—What Am I Doing in the Pits?, 
Bombeck (3) 

4. A Distant Mirtor, Tuchman (4) 

5. The Complete Book of Running; 
FIxxO) 

6. Gnomes, ffuygen d Poonvtiti W ■ i 

7. A Time forTiuth, SSfiacw (rfj 

8. Pulli^ You-Own Strings, 

Dyerd) 

9. JnekitObS,Kelley»), ; 

. 10. RobertKen^ysnd ! 
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American food, like American farm¬ 
ing techniques, will never be the hope of 
the lesser developed countries. Our cur¬ 
rent large-scale farming practices are 
built on our ability to squander cheap en¬ 
ergy on fertilizers, mechanization and 
irrigation, not on a desire to increase 
the efficiency of human toil without re¬ 
placing it. As energy gets continually 
more expensive and the overused water 
tables continue to drop, we shall reap as 
we have sown. 

Stephen L. Blythe 
RosUndale, Mass, 

I’m happy to see that it’s still pos¬ 
sible for a young man, operating under 
what remains of the free-enterprise sys¬ 
tem, to make a success of farming. How¬ 
ever, let’s not forget that this success is 
! largely built on the increasing concentra- 
I tion of a limited and highly vital resource 
I (land) in the hands of fewer and fewer in- 
I dividuals. Now I'm wondering how soon 
I moated castles, surrounded by hovels for 
; the serfs, are going to sprout on the acres. 

Steven G. Kruse. M.D. 

Huxley, Iowa 

You have called the shots straight 
down the line. I am a farmer in the 300-to- 
400-acre bracket, and it is not enough any 
more to work by th# sweat of one’s brow. 
The hard work now is pushing a pencil 
and a pocket calculator. Those who talk 
about our tractors with air conditioning 
and radios should know that we who stiU 
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must drive a tractor must also plan and 
keep up with the changing markets on 
our radios. 

H. Wayne Cooper 
Gumboro. Del. 

I’m glad I still know small farmers. 
People who care for the land and don’t 
feel the need to rip out lovely old shade 
trees. Mr Benedict is no farmer; he’s just 
another Big Businessman. 

Betty Hamilton 
Evansville, iVis. 


Premature Award 

The Nobel Peace Prize [Nov. 6] wilt 
no doubt encourage Sadat and Begin in 
their arduous task, but it is this writer’s 
view that the awards were premature A 
successful peace settlement should bring 
world recognition to Sadat and Begin, or 
to whoever accomplishes it, only after it 
happens. 

Nicholas A. Bucur 
Cleveland 

How dare you question the awarding 
of the Nobel Peace Prize to Menachem 
Begin’’ Mr. Begin was awarded the Peace 
Prize for his valiant efforts in attempting 
to secure a true and lasting peace with 
his nation’s needs in mind. 

Jacob Weinstein 
New York City 

By naming Anwar Sadat and Mena¬ 
chem Begin as joint recipients of the 1978 
Nobel Peace Prize, the Nobel Committee 
has unjustly soiled Sadat’s reputation. If 
any one man has been responsible for de¬ 
laying a lasting peace settlement in the 
Middle East, it is Begin. 

Michael G. Grass/ 
Pavia. Italy 

Wall of Democracy 

After reading "Justice’s Wall, ” about 
building a fence between parts of the U.S 
and Mexico [Oct. 301, I’m having trouble 
determining which side of the fence the 
barbarians are on. Have we decided to 
protect ourselves from the world, or the 
world from us? Will our next step be a 
minefield next to the fence? 

And what shall we call this wonder 
that would make Brezhnev and company 
envious? How about the Great Wall of 
Democracy or the Great Wall of "Give 
Me Your Tired, Your Poor, etc.’’ 

Stuart Craig Smith 
San Diego 

Nobody doubts that the illegal immi¬ 
gration of Mexican citizens into the U.S. 
causes a lot of problems, but a fence be¬ 
tween parts of the U.S. and Mexico is no 
solution because it simply will not be ef¬ 
fective. The decision of the U.S. Immi¬ 
gration and Naturalization Service in 
favor of such a fence is tantamount to dis¬ 
crimination against an entire nation. In¬ 


stead of solving the problems of illegal 
immigration, other and even bigger prob¬ 
lems are going to be produced. 

Peter Seiler 
Hamm, West Germany 


The Real American 

For any American living abroad. “In¬ 
side the Real America’’ [Oct. 30] may 
seem cynicism itself: the dollars he owns 
are worth less, whereas his taxes soar as 
he passes from bracket to bracket with¬ 
out gaining any more money. 

For any non-American your idyllic 
description leaves a bitter taste in the 
mouth, a big country that possesses raw 
materials, sources of energy and empty 
spaces shakes the economies of small ex¬ 
port-dependent countries and drives up 
the price for oil by its profligate use 

Christel Klink 
Brussels 

Welcome to the club, America! Now 
you know how it is to be a citizen of a 
country “written off” economically by for¬ 
eign reports, just as we British were not 
so long ago. And wasn’t the U.S one of 
the leading prophets of doom for us? 

James McAndrews 
Edinburgh 

Polish Haven 

I disagree with your comment regard¬ 
ing “Poland’s history of anti-Semitism” 
in the story on John Paul II [Oct. 30). 
Until Poland was divided among Prus¬ 
sia, Russia and Austna in the 18th cen¬ 
tury, it was a haven for Jews, who were 
often persecuted in the rest of Europe. 

Michael Olizar 
London 

After 455 years, the Cardinals finally 
decided to break the Vatican tradition by 
electing Polish Cardinal Karol Wojtyla 
I hope it will not take another 455 years 
to choose a black or an Asian as Pope 
Only then would this Filipino Catholic 
be convinced that racism doesn’t exist 
even in the Vatican. 

Tony D. Pajaro 
San Sebastian, Spam 


Double Trouble 

With women in the Army [Oct. 301 
we will have more fighting power than 
we did The only problem is that the men 
will not like having women in higher 
ranks than they. It would be bad enough 
to have a war between the U S and an¬ 
other country, but to have a war between 
the women and the men in the Army 
would be double trouble. 

James Fisher 
Tampa 
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A Letter from the Publisher 

W hen Tcng Hsiao-ping first appeared on TiMF’s cover 
in January 1976, the maga/.inc observed that “it will prob¬ 
ably not be his final appearance." The prophecy comes true 
this week as a team of Timf cor¬ 
respondents assesses China's 
"new long march." the effort 
to modernize trade and tech¬ 
nology with the help of West¬ 
ern aid. 

The bulk of repirrting for this 
week's story was provided by 
Ross H. Munro, who has just 
joined the magazine as economic 
correspondent for Asia and the 
Pacific. At the time of Teng's 
cover debut, Munro was the sole 
North American journalist sta¬ 
tioned full-time in Peking, repre¬ 
senting the Toronto Globe and 
Mail. A Canadian with an hon- 
! ors degree in political science from the University of British Co¬ 
lumbia and graduate work at Stanford University in California. 
Munro is now based in Hong Kong. In reporting this week's sto- 
■ ry he relied on his own considerable experiences in China, and 
interviewed businessmen, government officials and China ex¬ 
perts in Japan and Wong Kong Says he “I don't consider my¬ 


HUBERT VAN CS 



Bureau Chiaf Clark, Correspondmt* Munro and Wong 


self a China watcher. I'm a journalist who happened to be in 
China for almost three years.” 

Also contnbuting to the story, written by Senior Editor Kar- 
sten Prager, were Diplomatic Correspondent Strobe Talbott, 
whose on-the-scenc observations of life in China provided us 
with fresh insights, Hong Kong Correspondent Bing W. Wong. 

a native of Amoy in China's Fu¬ 
kien province, and Bureau Chief 
Marsh Clark. Bing analyzed the 
historical precedents in Asia for 
crash modernization programs 
dating back nearly a century and 
surveyed the impact of Teng's 
program on China's cultural and 
social scene. That impact is al¬ 
ready very much in evidence. 
After reporting on Xeng’s trip to 
Thailand. Malaysia and Singa¬ 
pore. Clark hopped aboard the 
inaugural Hoverferry between 
Hong Kong and Canton, the first 
scheduled travel service by sea 
between the cities since the 
Communists came to power in 1949. Says Clark: "The new ser¬ 
vice is a dramatic example of the way China is opening itself 
to the world " 

Cc .Vvi«*^*v^ 
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Coven Illustration by Edward Sorel. 
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Cover: At i he hands of 
Vice Premier Teng, 
C'hma IS leleasing It¬ 
self from the |ja.sl and 
looking to a future of 
crash mixlcrni/ation. 
a stronger economy 
and closer ties to the 
West It IS a histone 
leap forward, but ts it 
totr ambitious'’ 

51 

Show Business: A 

bird ’ A man? A su- 
perhit? Marlon Bran¬ 
do joins Clark Kent 
and Lois Lane in Su¬ 
perman. the $.15 mil¬ 
lion film for kids and 
adults that is arriving 
like a speeding bullet 
just in time for Christ¬ 
mas holidays. 



21 

World: A semblance 
oftranquillity re¬ 
turns to Iran ► The 
Shah, with the con¬ 
viction of a man in 
total control, tells 
Timi. he will not quit. 

* Middle East peace 
talks still ride 
arollei coaster of 
mixxls 

40 

Economy & BushMss: 

Following his prede¬ 
cessors. U.S. Treasury 
Secretary Blumenthal 
visited the Saudis last 
week to urge them to 
hold down oil prices 
and use their amassed 
dollars to benefit, not 
harm, the U.S dollar 
abroad. 


44 

Llvb«:The Me Dec¬ 
ade of the '60s dealt 
manners a cruel blow 
It has become very 
complex to be polite in 
America. A sexually 
balanced formality is 
emerging, but civility 
is brittle as old eti¬ 
quette rubs abrasively 
against new. 

39 

BahavioR Margaret 
Mead, the remarkable 
woman who revolu¬ 
tionized anthropolo¬ 
gy. author of the leg¬ 
endary Coming of Age 
in Samoa {\92S).died 
last week of cancer 
She was 76, and was 
revered by genera¬ 
tions of students. 
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An opening night, a gallery filled with 
great art, a show-stopping perform¬ 
ance, a scientific wonder, a visit into 
space, a journey across America, a 
rally, a reunion, a requiem, a gala, a 
celebration, a fad, a fashion, a festival 
.. .wherever there’s a story that can be 
told in pictures, whenever there’s an 
event to be understood or some mo¬ 
ment to be enjoyed, you will find it in 
the pages of the new monthly maga¬ 
zine with the time-honored name - 
LIFE. 

The iwmonItilylSl is ncwon sale 
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CHINA/CXIVER STORY 

The Great Leap Outward 

Xenophilia breaks out as Teng marches his people toward modernization 


W |hat is the world to make of Chi- 
*na? Only yesterday, the Peo¬ 
ple's Republic was a land shack¬ 
led by suspicion and strident 
ideology, looking inward, preoccupied 
with Mao Tse-tung’s near-messianic mis¬ 
sion of creating a new, revolutionary so¬ 
ciety. Today, in an electrifying swirl of 
change, its current leadership is turning 
its back on much of Maoist dogma and 
embracing the rest of the world in a fit 


of near-xenophilia. Vice Premier Teng 
Hsiao-p'mg, the man whom Cultural Rev¬ 
olution radicals humiliated before a jeer¬ 
ing crowd in 1966. appears in Japian to 
sign a peace and friendship treaty with 
an old enemy and. amid champagne 
toasts, pledges to “let bygones be by¬ 
gones" Hua Kuo-feng, China's Premier 
and Chairman of the Chinese Communist 
Party, visits Eastern Europe and, on the 
Soviet Union’s doorstep, dances a hora 
with a Rumanian maiden, which in turn 
sends the Kremlin into a hustle of anger. 
Chinese military officers inspect West Eu¬ 
ropean arsenals in hopes of acquiring so¬ 
phisticated hardware. Chinese diplomats. 


their Mao jackets more and more often 
shed in favor of Western dress, chat freely 
—and not just about the party line, but 
about past errors and future hopes. Lured 
by visions of billion-dollar contracts, for¬ 
eign businessmen are charging into China 
to sell steel mills, petrochemical plants, 
machinery. 

China's Great Leap Outward is not 
simply an exercise in political acrobatics 
designed to outflank the “hegemonists” 


of the Soviet Union, though that aim is 
very much part of Peking’s plan. The 
thrust is much more revolutionary: it rep¬ 
resents an all-out effort to win friends, 
and a daring and perhaps overambitious 
attempt to transform drastically the eco¬ 
nomic and social life of the world's most 
populous nation. Its leaders are deter¬ 
mined to raise China’s economic and mil¬ 
itary capabilities to modem levels by the 
year 2000. and they intend to achieve their 
goals by drawing on the credit, technol¬ 
ogy and know-how of the very capitalist 
countries that they once considered 
enemies, In the context of Asia, it is a 
drive reminiscent of the Emperor Meiji’s 


successful transformation of Japan froir 
feudalism in the last half of the I9tl 
century; in that sense, 1978 has become s 
watershed year for China. 

The dramatic departure from th( 
course steered by the Great Helmsman u 
the work of Teng, a resilient 74-year-ol<l 
veteran of the Chinese Communist Rev¬ 
olution, a protdgd of the late Premier Choi 
En-lai, and a man who has (Vice been res¬ 
urrected from political oblivion. Con¬ 
fronted by Mao's legacy—a sluggish econ¬ 
omy, an ill-equipped military, and a 
stunted educational system—Teng and 
his followers have set out to dismantle the 
edifice of Mao's destructive Cultural Rev¬ 
olution. They reason that it is preferable, 
at least for the moment, for their society 
to be modern rather than revolutionary, 
that China's economy must be efficient 
and productive if the nation is to prosper 
and to remain secure. And if China must 
rely on the non-Communist industrialized 
world to achieve that end—pure heresy 
in Mao's lexicon—then so be it. 

T he New Long March, as the Chi¬ 
nese describe the latest set of na¬ 
tional goals, is moving under the 
slogan “Strive for the Four Mod¬ 
ernizations." an attempt simultaneously 
to improve industry, agriculture, defense, 
and science and technology It began 
shortly after Mao’s death two years ago 
with the arrest of the now infamous Gang 
of Four, including Mao’s powerful wife 
Chiang Ch’ing, one of the promulgators 
of the Cultural Revolution and often its 
mouthpiece. The march accelerated with 
Teng's return as Vice Premier in July 
1977. As emphasis on practical rather 
than ideological performance ^ined 
ground, the march was accompanied by 
a deliberate, Orwellian shift toward de- 
Maoification. The late great leader, once 
the perfect model of infallibility in all 
things, was now judged to have achieved 
not a few feats of clay. The Little Red 
Book of Mao quotations, as well as Mao 
badges, was no longer fashionable. Ar¬ 
ticles in the People's Daily, the parly 
newspaper, described the Cultural Rev¬ 
olution as “one-quarter good, three-quar¬ 
ters bad”; last week an article in Peking’s 
Kwangming Daily denounced as counter¬ 
revolutionary the very essay that Mao 
used (though he was not the author) to 
launch the Cultural Revolution. The im¬ 
plications were obvious. 

With the image of Mao fading as on 
a soft silkscreen print, Teng has revised 



Towwdtfte Tear 2000, a woodcut by Tsai Ping, depicting China on the New Long March 
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I a version of Mao's short-lived liberaliza- 
! (ion sk%an, “Let' 100 flowers blossom, let 
j 100 schools of thought contend. " T^ou- 
! sands of intellectuals, once derided by rad- 
; teals as the “stinking ninth category of 
> bad elements,” have been released from 
I manual-labor service in the countryude. 

; Plays and novels once banned have been 
i reprinted. In place of revolutionary works 
I such as the old jingoistic Red Detachment 
of Women. Chinese actors now perform 
' pieces like The Enchanted Lotus Lantern, 
a charming dance drama based on a folk 
tale; since the evil Gang of Four is blamed 
for China’s every shortcoming, program 
notes not surprisingly describe the 
I play having been suppressed by the 
{ radicals. 

j A Peking Spring? Not yet. Post-Mao 
I works may be more liberal in variety and 
I form, but most essays, plays and movies 
j carefully parrot the new party line de- 
! nouncing the Gang of Four and endors¬ 
ing the latest policy direction. A Shansi 
journalist complains about a “virtual void 
in creativity” in art and literature. And 
while Culture Minister Huang Chen told 
a meeting of300 writers last f une that sub- 
I ject matter could be broadened, he also 
i made it clear that the party line must be 
I respected, that dissent must not be 
j hypercritical. 

ut it is the economy, hamstrung by 
years of political polemics and poor 
performance, that holds Teng's at¬ 
tention more than anything else. 
To spur lagging economic performance, 
more than half of the industrialized^ work 
force is now being paid more than last 
year: inflation has followed, though liv¬ 
ing standards seem to be rising slightly 
in the cities. In Peking, construction be¬ 
gan on mammoth new apartment build¬ 
ings and on a new approach road at the 
capital's southern fringe. In the country¬ 
side. peasants were once again encour¬ 
aged to grow more food on their private 
plots and to sell their produce at newly es¬ 
tablished free markets in rural towns. 

Teng's "Four Modernizations.” first 
promulgated by Premier Chou in 1975, 
envisage more than Chou perhaps 
dreamed of. In Teng's practical concep¬ 
tion, they must link China to Japan, Eu¬ 
rope and the U.S. because only these 
countries can provide the products and 
expertise that China needs lo achieve its 
goals. The ideological impact of such re¬ 
visionist thinking is formidable: China is 
retreating from Mao’s treasured concepts 
of self-reliance and independence of for¬ 
eign influence. The conflict, in a way a de¬ 
bate between spiritualists and material¬ 
ists, is not new. During the closing days 
of the Ch’ing dynasty, at the turn of the 
century, a reform group led by K'ang Yu- 
wei soi^t to introduce modern methods, 
but K'ang’s ”100 days of reform” faded 
under the distrustful gaze of the Empress 
Dowager Tz'u Hsi. Sun Yat-sen's 1911 
revolution pursued similar modernization 


morass internal strife and civil war. 

Mao's own Great Leap Forward in 
1958-59 was aimed at sweeping China 
into the 20th century on a single huge 
burst of revolutionary energy. But his con¬ 
viction that ideology alone could make 
flowers bloom was as simplistic as his no¬ 
tion that backyard pig-iron iUmaces were 
sufficient to provide the steel necessary 
for nation building. Thus, when Liu Shao- 
ch’i, officially chief of state until 1968. al¬ 
lowed pragmatists to dominate the state 
and party bureaucracies. Mao. fearing the 
growth of elitism at the expense of rev¬ 
olutionary egalitarianism, cut the effort 
short by letting a million Red Guards 
bloom. The Cultural Revolution rolled 
over Liu and made him a "capitalist 
roading" non-person: with him. in 1966. 
fell Teng, one of his trusted associates. 


Teng and his followers are undeterred 
by personal setback and precedent. Pe¬ 
king's shopping list with the West is as 
rich and varied as a twelve-course Chi¬ 
nese dinner. With Teng’s blessing, Japan 
and the People's Republic have sign^ a 
$20 billion trade accord under which the 
Japanese will construct a $4 billion steel 
mill outside Shanghai and export at least 
$10 billion worth of machinery and tech¬ 
nology to China in the next 13 years. The 
European Community has agreed on a 
five-year, non preferential economic and 
scientific cooperation accord. 

France, in the past a major exporter 
to China, is sending Foreign Trade Min¬ 
ister Jean-Fran^ois Deniau to Peking this 
month to seek a far-reaching economic 
and financial cooperation treaty. Assess¬ 
ing the opportunities for France, former 
Truck Manu&cturer Paul Beriiet says. 


"There are as many crannies in the Chi¬ 
nese market as there are in the Great 
Wall." Britain has just sold $315 million 
worth of coal-mining equipment to Chi¬ 
na. West Germany, whose China trade 
in the first six months of 1978 doubled 
last year's to reach a total of $1.85 bil¬ 
lion. is negotiating a $4 billion deal to 
build and upgrade coal mines and hopes 
to construct a $14 billion steel complex 
in Hopei province. 

U.S. businessmen sold $83 million 
worth of grxxis at this month’s Canton 
Fair, which netted China an estimated 
$1 billion in sales Pan Am's Intercon¬ 
tinental Hotels subsidiary has agreed in 
principle to build and run several tourist 
hotels in China, fhe U.S. will probably 
sell products worth $700 million to Chi¬ 
na this year, the bulk in wheat, cotton 


and soybeans. Peking is Imrgaining with 
half a dozen U S oil companies for off¬ 
shore exploration 

Following the lead of such developing 
countries as Taiwan. Singapore and South 
Korea, the People’s Republic has invit¬ 
ed foreign companies to establish assem¬ 
bly and processing plants inside China, 
whose people work cheap—at about $25 
a month, one-fifth of the average wage 
for an unskilled factoiy worker in Hong 
Kong. In the town of Shumchun. across 
the border from Hong Kong. Chinese 
workers are already producing handbags, 
ready-to-wear clothing and artificial flow¬ 
ers from materials shipped in from the 
crown colony. Japanese Designer Hanae 
Mori has sewed up a Peking contract 
under which Chinese labor will make 
clothing of her design: anticipated vol¬ 
ume next year: $2 million. Next month 
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> a Peking factory will begin assembling 
* 5,000 cassette recorders a month for a 
' Hong Kong electronics concern. To pay 
for new production facilities, the Chi¬ 
nese want, wherever possible, to reach 
“compensation trade” arrangements, un- 
■ der which they will pay for machinery 
with (he pnxiucts that eventually roll off 
a line. 

The deals and the figures that are 
V being bandied about are enormous, but 
so far the Chinese have done more eval- 
. uating and exploring than actual buy¬ 
ing. In many cases, there is only agree¬ 
ment in principle: negotiations are yet 
to come European and Japanese busi¬ 
nessmen are learning, moreover, that the 
Chinese are tough bargainers, that they 
^ant the best at the lowest possible price. 
They move with all deliberate slowness. 
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a science conference in the capital that 
“political and ideological work should be 
strengthened.” Preaching to the same au¬ 
dience. Teng contradicted Hua, arguing 
that “we cannot demand that scientists 
and technicians study a lot of political and 
theoretical books." Hua apparently re¬ 
quired some re-education. Following his 
historic trip Iasi fall to Yugoslavia. Ru¬ 
mania and Iran, the Chairman took steps 
to accept Teng's position, calling for an 
acceleration of the Four Modernizations. 
That switch could simply reflect Hua’s ac¬ 
ceptance of the program's merits. It is also 
possible that Hua can read the handwrit¬ 
ing on the wall posters and everywhere 
else suggesting that Teng's power is grow¬ 
ing and that the Vice Chairman will tol¬ 
erate no opposition. 

That Teng has a long and vivid mem¬ 



Prem te r and Party ChalnttaH Hua Kuo-feng makes a point during a conversation In Peking 


// mU cost as much as $300 hi/lion over the next eight years, hut who will pay for it? 


Says a Canadian banker- “They take a 
long, long lime in making up their minds.” 

The Chinese are not reluctant to 
exploit capitalist competition. "I met 
European leaders who said. 'If you co¬ 
operate loo much with Japan, there will 
be no role for Europe in China's mod¬ 
ernization.' ” Teng told newsmen during 
his visit to Tokyo last month “I told the 
Europeans not to worry. Plea.se compete 
with the Japanese " 

The possibility exists that one more 
wrenching political shift by the Chinese 
leadership could put a halt to the New 
Long March. “We must not get carried 
away," warns a West German economist. 
'I fear that there is too much euphoria 
about the opening of China. The reality, 
both economically and politically, will be 
much less.” Clearly, the reality depends 
on Teng's ability to manage the reins of 
power, and so far he has managed with re¬ 
markable cunning, outmaneuvering even 
his boss, Mao's hand-picked successor. 
Party Chairman Hua. 

Only last March, Hua, 57, who is more 
of an- ideok^ue-than Ttog, admonished 


ory is obvious to the hundred or so senior 
officials who have been purged since his 
comeback. Among the latest of the old 
foes to feel Teng's whip was Wu Teh. long¬ 
time mayor of Peking, who was summa¬ 
rily dismissed last month. To dispel any 
doubt about the source of Wu’s woes, Teng 
made a public show of escorting the new 
mayor, Lin Hu-chia, on a tour of a just 
completed Peking apartment complex. 
Nor is there any confusion on the part of 
theatergoers who have lately seen Tsai 
Wen-chi. a play in which a popular Prime 
Minister out of Chinese history is por¬ 
trayed by a small, Teng-size actor whose 
features and speech mannerisms are re¬ 
markably similar to those of the Vice 
Premier. 


i 


fTeng. a veteran of countless political 
and military battles, eventually rises 
to the post of Premier, which some 
China watchers believe he wants, it 
will be the culmination of a career that 
probably has seen more shifts and switch¬ 
es than the beads on an abacus, In I9$i, 
as secretary of the Kiangsi Soviet, he was 


btieiSy ousted in a factional jpaity disputfe' 
In t9Mi when he ranked sixth in the pa]>i< 
ty hierarchy, Cultural Revolution zwiots 
branded him ’'the second-leading capital¬ 
ist roader” after the repudiated Chief of. 
Slate Liu Shao-ch’i (whose name may/ 
soon be cleared), and paraded him tike a - 
dunce before jeering Red Guards. He wa# 
exiled from Peking to do manual labors'; 
eventually working in a factory. In th^; 
spring of 1975 his protector Chou Eh-loi' 
engineered another comeback for himt; 
this lime as Acting Premier. But follpw-^ 
ing Chou's death, Teng was again stripped' 
of all his power. 

Born Kan Tse-kao (he changed his 
name to Teng Hsiao-p’ing, meaning Lit¬ 
tle Peace, after he joined the Communist 
Party in 1925), he was brought up in a 
small Szechwan village in southwest 
China. At 16, he went tB France on a 
work-study program, but he spent most 
of his five years there laboring in a shoe 
factory. He was a member of the Chi¬ 
nese Communist Youth League when he 
first met Chou, who assigned him to the 
task of mimeographing and binding an in¬ 
ternal magazine called Red IJght. The job 
earned him the nickname “Doctor of 
Mimeography." 

Teng returned to China in 1926, af¬ 
ter a few months of study at Moscow’s 
Sun Yat-sen University; whether his anti- 
Soviet bias developed there or in later ne¬ 
gotiating sessions with the Soviets remains 
unclear. “We know he doesn’t like us,” 
said a Russian diplomat at a- Peking re¬ 
ception in 1957, "but don’t ask me why.” 

A veteran of the Long March in 1934, j 
Teng quickly climbed the great wail of 
the military-political establishment, first | 
as political commissar with the army, lat¬ 
er in a variety of posts that led to the 
Politburo and bis first vice premiership 
in 1959. 

His relations with Mao grew strained 
in the aftermath of the disastrous Great 
Leap Forward. In 1962 the Chairman 
criticized Teng as the right-hand man of 
"emperor” Liu Shao-ch’i. in 1964 as cre¬ 
ator of an “independent kingdom.” Yet 
in 1964 Mao was able to tell Nikita Khru¬ 
shchev; “See that little man there? He is 
highly intelligent.” (Years later, Henry 
Kissinger was less charitable. “A second- 
rate figure,” he said at first, but shortly 
changed his mind.) An often told but un¬ 
verified story about the Mao-Teng rela¬ 
tionship has it that when Teng rose to 
his ftill height (4 ft. 11 in.) as the sole ob¬ 
jector to a Mao propo»l during a Polit¬ 
buro conclave, the Chairman glared down 
at him and said tartly, “Since 1 can see no¬ 
body standing up, my proposal is unan¬ 
imously approved.” 

But Teng stood up again and again. 

In 1966. under attack by Cultural Rev¬ 
olution radicals, he submitted himself to 
sqlf-criticism before'the Central Conunil- 
teie. “In the final analysis,” he confessed, 
“itiy way of thinking and style of 
are (^wnidet^ iiux^patibie wiUt 
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cies today, he could not have been more 
candid. A decade later, again assailed by 
radicals, he enraged his opponents by re¬ 
fusing to acknowledge errors. But he re- 
memtered the insults, and when the Gang 
of Four fell in 1976. he wrote the Central 
Committee a letter expressing his joy. 

Occasionally, he can he downright 
earthy. In a 1962 showdown with Mao 
over agricultural-policy alternatives, he 
declar^: "It does not matter whether the 
cat is black or white. As long as it catch¬ 
es mice, it is a good cat." Toward the end 
of the Cultural Revolution, he argued that 
the heavily politici^ed Chinese Academy 
of Sciences should be a truly scientific 
body, "not an academy of cabbage.” Sug¬ 
gesting that the scientist in China be re¬ 
stored to a useful position, he said, "It is 
belter to allow him to work than to sit in 
a privy, doing nothing.” 


T eng remains brutally honest about 
his nation’s problems. Like many 
Chinese, he often refers to lo hou 
(lagging behind). "If you have an 
ugly face. ” he says, "there is no use 
pretending that you are handsome. You 
cannot hide it. so you might just as well 
admit it." Over and over again. TiMt Dip¬ 
lomatic Correspondent Strobe Talbott, 
who traveled in China earlier this month, 
heard officials bemoan their country's 
“backwardness.” Wang Chin-tsu. a Hei¬ 
lungkiang province official who had 
toured the U.S. with an agriculture del¬ 
egation. told visiting U.S. Energy Secre¬ 
tary James Schlesinger. "We have seen a 
lot of new things in your country and some 
we think we should learn from. ” After 
Schlesinger inspected an oil-well drill-bit 
manufacturing plant in Shanghai, one of 
his hosts apologized. “Our factory is rath¬ 
er backward, and we hope you will offer 
your comments and suggestions." . 

The drill bits produced in Shanghai 
are, indeed, comparable in quality to those 
used in Texas 40 years ago. A generator 
plant in Harbin uses lathes, punch press¬ 
es and milling machines that were built 
:wo and three decades ago in Czechoslo¬ 
vakia, East Germany and the Soviet 
Union; while the equipment is meticu- j 
ously cared for, it is woeftiliy out of date, 
lapan builds 94 cars per worker per year; 


car. one worker. Power remains so scarce 
and transportation bottlenecks are so 
commonplace that many a factory is 
forced to close down three days out of 
ten. Steel, the essential building compo¬ 
nent for heavy industry, remains a pre¬ 
cious metal in the People’s Republic. The 
production goal for 1985 is 60 million tons, 
this year it will fall just short of the 
halfway mark. 

In the countryside, where at least 700 
million Chinese live, the gamble for mod¬ 
ernization may be even more crucial than 
in industry. Squeezing more productivity 
out of already intensely cultivated farm 
land is an almost fruitless task, despite 
backbreaking work and increasing use of 
fertilizer. Peking has set a production goal 
of 400 million tons of cereals for 1985. 
but the prospects for achieving that tar¬ 
get are bleak. U.S. analysts believe that 
China’s 1977 harvest was 2% lo 4% low¬ 
er than I976's 285 million tons because 
of drought and distribution problems; 
1978 will not be much better. There is 
talk in Peking of building a 500-milc-long 
irrigation canal to shift water from the 
Yangtze River to northern China’s arid 
wheat-growing belt, but the concept re¬ 
mains on the drawing board. 

China’s military force may have been 
adequate for Mao's concept of People’s 
War, but its “biped cavalry’’ is no match 
for the Soviet Union’s 43 divisions, 100.- 
000 elite border troops, and hundreds of 
tactical aircraft that confront the Chinese 
along a 4,500-miJe frontier. In an age of 
nuclear weapons and fast-striking armor. 
Mao contemptuously dismissed Soviet 
tanks as "turtiebacks," and refused to re¬ 
sort lo foreign imports to improve his ob¬ 
solescent armed forces. China’s air force 
relies on the aging, underpowered MiG- 
21 as its front-line fighter and on the pos¬ 
itively ancient TU-16 as its strategic 
bomber. Nuclear warheads are mounted 
on intermediate-range missiles with a 
range of no more than 4,000 miles. The 
navy, though the world’s third largest, is 
equally antiquated; its two nuclear- 
powered submarines carry no missiles. 

In a major conflict, the thousands of 
bomb shelters carved out all over China 
on Mao's command to "dig tunnels deep, 
store grain everywhere, and never seek 
hagemfisty'* would be useless. In fact. 


China’s ability to fight off even a limited 
Soviet thrust is questionable. Small won¬ 
der that the People’s Liberation Army has 
be^n to modernize and that military 
missions have been contemplating such 
West European weapons as Chieftain and 
Scorpion tanks, antitank and antiaircraft 
missiles. Transall transports and Harrier 
vertical-takeoff fighters. 

China’s education system is no more 
useful than its military establishment. 
Mao’s abhorrence of elitism and meri¬ 
tocracy, his preference for upgrading the 
skills of workers and peasants at grass¬ 
roots schools in factory and —gs* 

field, closed scores of colleges 
and universities during the 
Cultural Revolution. Advance- |H||B 
menl was judged not on com- 
petitive examination but on 
political reliability. In a sys- MKn| 
tern in which it was "better 
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. to be Red than expert,” higher educa¬ 
tion languished. 

An official in Shanghai told Corre¬ 
spondent Talbott that he knew of for¬ 
mer teachers of English who had prac¬ 
tically forgotten the language during long 
years of manual labor in the countryside. 
The faculty of the Harbin Polytechnic 
Institute, some trained in the U.S., Swit¬ 
zerland and the &viet Union, was dis¬ 
persed during the Cultural Revolution. 
A survey not long ago discovered a ra¬ 
dar specialist now assigned to buying 
pigs; a computer scientist is now work¬ 
ing in a distillery. Explains one profes¬ 


sor simply: “The Gang of Fovff sabo¬ 
taged the minds of the students and 
wasted a generation.” For example, quan¬ 
tum mechanics, so necessary for the study 
of advanced mathematics and physics, 
was not taught at universities for n dec¬ 
ade because it was considered “theoret¬ 
ical” and "foreign." Good teachers remain 
in short supply and are often reduced to 
rudimentary instruction because sophis¬ 
ticated teaching equipment is not avail¬ 
able. At Harbin Polytechnic, students in 
an industrial management class assemble 
primitive wristwatches. In another class¬ 
room, pupils learn about the inner work¬ 


ings of the radio but build yAduum-tubb, 
models instead of transistorized devices. 
A result of de-emphasis on education is 
that in a nation of nearly a billion peo¬ 
ple, only 630,000 attend college or univer¬ 
sity; by contrast, California, with 21 mil¬ 
lion residents, has nearly 2 million young 
people enrolled in institutions of higher 
learning. As Politburo Member Fang Yi 
described Chinese education last year, 
“Virtually everything needs to be done." 

To begin with, the Chinese are de¬ 
veloping a grandiose plan to train 800,000 
research workers over the next seven 
years and to send “thousands” df schol- 


Limited De-Maoif ication 

Time UplomaUc Cwrespondent Strobe Talbott first visited 
China in 1975, the year before Mao Tse-tung's death. Re¬ 
turning this month for a tour of six cities. Talbott found that 
much had changed in three years. His report; 

M ao’s beatific visage still decorates the south gate of the 
Forbidden City above the podium from which he pro¬ 
claimed the People’s Republic in 1949. But now that Mao is 
dead and many of his policies are being revised or discarded, 
his giant portrait is becoming just another historical 
nKmument. 

China is undergoing a limited, thou^ still dramatic, de- 
Maoification. Three years ago, the Chairman’s works were 
(Kfplayed in the window of a bookstore near the Peking Ho¬ 
tel. Today they are inside, and although the store is jammed 
with customers, fbw seem to be buying the Little Red Book. 

Nor do Mao's quotations come up in conversation as of¬ 
ten as in the past, lluee years ago, an official host for visidng 
foreigners would begin most of his mini-lectures by saying; 
“We are guided in our actions by Marxism-Leninism and 
Mao Tse-tung thought.” Now his incantation has been short¬ 
ened: “We are guid^ in our actions by Marxism-Leninism.” 

In Taching (literally: big celebration). China's principal 
<Hl-producing center, the entrance to a geological museum 
Is dominated by a 15-(t. statue of Mao. Once it was flanked 
by excerpts from his theoretical vmtings. The statue is still 
ttere. but Mao's words have been replaced by quotations 
from a speech that Chairman Hua Kuo-feng delivered this 
year at a congress on science and technology. 

While the cult of Mao is on the wane, the veneration of 
Chou En-lai has increased since his death in 1976. In the 
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past the longtime Premier was identified primarily as Mao’s 
trusted right-hand man; Now the latest propaganda implies 
that Chou's steady predatism served as a much needed 
counterweight to Mao’s penchant for dogmatism and pur¬ 
gative upheavals. A wellhead in the Taching oilfields has 
been turned into a kind of shrine to “our beloved Premier 
Chou En-lai.” A local official explains: “Chou protected our 
industry from the ravages and the sabotage of the Gang of 
Four and the excesses of the Cultural Revolution.” As alt 
Chinese know, the Gang was tolerated, and the Cultural 
Revolution instigated, by Mao Tse-tung himself. Everywhere 
in China, officials from Teng Hsiao-p’ing on down bemoan 
“our ten lost years” between the eruption of the Cultural Rev- 
cdution and its formal end in 1976. No one need add that 
that was also the last decade of Mao's life and rule. 

In Peking, Harbin, Dairen and Shanghai. Mao is often 
pictured on idealized posters writing in his study, gazing 
out to sea, or receiving delegations of China’s ethnic mi¬ 
norities. Chou, on the other hand, is shown looking over the 
shoulder of a worker at a lathe, helping children assemble 
model airplanes or coaching them in sports. The contrast is 
deliberate and significant Mao remains the hero of the rev¬ 
olution, the visionary, the founding &ther, the figurehead of 
Chinese nationalism. But Chou is the practical genius and 
the figure to whom China's youth should look for midance. 

The Chinese press recently reprinted a speech trait Chou 
gave in 1949 raging the citizens of the newborn People’s Re¬ 
public to respect Mao and be gratefiit to him, but not to 
deify him; Mw was an extraordimry leader, Chou said) but 
be was also an ordinary mortal who had made some mis¬ 
takes in bis life. By repeating that mess^ now, his suc¬ 
cessors seem to be sayl^ that wlnle Mad 'na-tung, like hit 
portrait in the Forbidden City, may be larger than life, he be-^ 
tohgs (oChiiKrt post, not necessarily to her ftiture:' ;. v - -. 
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Who cares enough to build 
a Rrst Class reputation 
that^s second to none? / 




We care! 


Wth us First Class is more than a service, it’s a 
tradition. While you relax in spacious comfort, 
you can enjoy the finest French wines, Iranian caviar 
Scotch salmon and a little bit of British courtesy. 

And when you fly our Concordes to New York, 
Washington or Bahrain you can experience our First 
Class service at supersonic speed. 

Wherever you’re goinfe or how far the flight you’ll 
arrive fi-esh and relaxed on British Airways First Class. 
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the man on tJie left of our 
tcJsetfootonthetopofEver^^^ . 

' His name: Sir Edmund Hillary. . ■,' 
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Cabin personnel were outstamli^ 
low-kes^ efficient and grackHis.” 

This Is an authentic passenger statement. 
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an Biu) students 10 uAiventties ftbir<n<f. 
Six scientists arrived at Stanford Uni¬ 
versity last week for two years of study, 
hut it is highly improtabte that China 
will be able to train thousands more in 
; a short period to follow the Stanford six. 
j There is talk of establishing a foreign uni¬ 
versity in Peking, with classes taught in 
English. Foreign lecturers are already 
I welcomed like saviors. Firms eager to 
! do business with the Chinese are hold- 
j ing seminars in China, mostly on tcch- 
i nical subjects, and many more experts 
: from abroad are working with the Chi¬ 
nese. Four Americans helped assemble 
John Deere tractors on a state farm in 
Heilungkiang province last summer; 

1 1,000 Japanese are expected early next 
I year to supervise construction of the 
I Paoshan steel complex outside Shanghai. 

For ail the laudable intentions to 
achieve everything by yesterday, the ob¬ 
stacles to the modernization drive remain 
enormous. Japanese analysts estimate 
that the program will cost as much as S300 
billion over the next eight years. How will 
China pay for it‘> Since the Chinese no 
longer harbor ideological objections to 
credit or to aid (they accepted SIS mil¬ 
lion in U.N. development aid last week), 
borrowing might provide the answer. But 
if all the foreign loans now under con¬ 
sideration—tens of billions of dollars 
—were agreed upon, the nation would in¬ 
stantly be transformed from a good credit 
risk into a country with a dangerously 
high debt load. In any case, the Chinese 
are asking for the sort of giveaway terms 
that foreign commercial banks are reluc¬ 
tant to grant. 


T he Japanese are also concerned 
with China's insistence on secur¬ 
ing the very latest in technology. 
"We fully sympathize with Mr. 
Teng’s burning ardor to modernize Chi¬ 
na," says one Tokyo official. "But when 
their technology level is so low, it does 
I not make sense for him to demand to see 
i the best. Technology can only move step 
by step in a country like China.” H.K. 
Shao. the director general of Taiwan’s 
board of trade, goes a step further: "You 
cannot modernize industry in a vacuum. 
Unless the Communists also reform their 
political and social system as well as their 
entire economic structure, they will not 
be able to accomplish very much. " The 
lack of skilled labor will be crucial. “There 
are'mountains of things we want to do," 
says Peking's Academician Chou Pei- 
yuan. ‘‘But in our country, it is a question 
of lacking skilled people.” 

Unquestionably, China will have to 
deal seriously with the negative imprint 
that two decades of seesawing political 
struggle have left on its people. "Although 
the demise of Mao and the radicals and 
the rise of Teng Hsiao-p’ing have appar¬ 
ently been welcomed by most Chinese," 
writes 'TIME Hong Kong Correspondent 
Ross H; Munro, "the years of political tur¬ 
moil still constitute a central influence on 
their Uves. Aiter being sutdectefl to end¬ 
less and coittilltdte(ibrypdemks,n»uiyor<- 


dina'ry workew. liave become cynical 
about the system and its leaders and im¬ 
mune to exhalations to change their ac¬ 
tions or their ideas." 

The attitudes of middle managers 
•—factory heads, agricultural brigade 
chiefs, govertunent and parly bureaucrats, 
the men and women who translate pol¬ 
icy from the top into action at the grass 
roots—are essential factors m China's 
modernization drive. During the Cultural 
Revolution, many of these people were 
maligned by political firebrands more in¬ 
terested in revolutionary purity than ef¬ 
ficient production. "When the Gang of 
Four was in power,” says the director of 
a glass factory in Ckiiren, "political-study 
meetings were often held. But they were 
not really devoted to political study; in¬ 
stead, the purpose was to criticize the so- 
called capitalist roaders and punish lead¬ 
ing cadres.” 

As a consequence, managers have 
learned to go prudently through the mo- 


young people may be skeptical enough' 
about the Four Modernizations to risk the 
future elsewhere. 

Whether China’s Great Leap Out¬ 
ward triggers delight or apprehension, it 
is closely watched around the world, and 
not only by those who intend to cash in 
on it. Politically, it has already begun to 
afifect other Asian countries and. in a 
wider sense, the delicate balance between 
the superpowers. When Teng returned 
from a journey to Thailand, Malaysia, 
Singapore and Burma last week, he 
brought back little that was tangible, ex¬ 
cept cautiousk if not nervous. Southeast 
Asian assurances of nonalignment in the 
Si no-Soviet nfl It was a development 
that Peking could count as a plus in its 
campaign to win friends or at least neu¬ 
tralize potential enemies. 

Hua's August visit to Yugoslavia, Ru¬ 
mania and Iran was viewed by Moscow 
as a potenliaily destabilizing Chinese in¬ 
trusion into Eastern Euiooe. In addition 



Teng HsIae -pTwg, Mao Tsa-tti^ and Chou E n-lal, on goo«Uarm,jt a party cofiferonca in 1976 

A career that has seen more shifts and switches than the beads on an abacus. 


tions without taking a political stand that 
might bring retribution in the next pol 
icy zag. And old habits die hard. A West 
ern diplomat who visited several facto¬ 
ries last month noted that many managers 
were still stalling on introducing reforms 
demanded by Peking, such as the replace 
ment of revolutionary committees by 
modern management structures. 

There is also concern about Teng’s fu 
ture role. ‘Several people volunteered the 
opinion that Teng Hsiao-p’ing was the 
heart and soul of the new reforms and 
that the source of their anxiety was that 
he was an old man who could die before 
the reforms were safely in place," says a 
U S. China specialist, after a month-long 
visit. "Several others who liked the chang¬ 
es said they believed they were being in¬ 
troduced so rapidly that they would gen¬ 
erate a backlash.” Legal and ille^l 
immigration into Hong Kong has in¬ 
creased greatjy this year. The only ex¬ 
planation China watchers can offer is that 
lottgl -dontrcts have loosened and that 


to sending its propaganda machines into 


paroxysms of wild rhetoric, the Kremlin 


retaliated by concluding a 25-year mend 


ship treaty with Viet Nam and airlifting 


ammunition and spare parts to Hanoi. 


with which Peking has been quarreling 
over the treatment of ethnic Chinese res 


idenls in Viet Nam. Teng recently went 


so far as to describe Viet Nam as "an East 


ern Cuba.’’ Partly in reaction to the new 


Russo-Vietnamese lies, Peking has fallen 
into the embarrassing position of allying 
itself )vith Cambodia’s cniel Pol Pot re¬ 
gime, which has its own roiling troubles 
with Hanoi. 

Moscow bristled as much over the 
Chinese friendship treaty with Japan, an 
accord that not only ended four decades 
of enmity between the two nations but 
also included a pointed reference to So¬ 
viet hegemony. Having banked on Jap¬ 
anese development help in Siberia. Mos¬ 
cow now fears that China’s trade openings 
may lure the Japanese away. “The Chi¬ 
nese leaders are lavishing assurances of 














drid 




love and friendship on Japan." warned 
Izvestiyu darkly, “but how will China be¬ 
have once its plans are achieved?" 

The fact that the Chinese are bargain¬ 
ing for Western weapons is equally un¬ 
settling to the Soviets, even if Western Eu¬ 
ropeans speak only of selling “defensive" 
armaments NATO officials are divided on 
the issue, One school of thought suggests 
that a more povVerful China, strengthened 
by new arms, might prompt the Soviets 
to shift part of their European military 
presence to the East. But even then, the 
Russians would not be unduly alarmed. 
Explains one NATO source: "It will be a 
long time before Chinese armament 
reaches a threshold where it begins to pose 


a real security threat to the Soviets.” On 
the other hand. The Netherlands' Klaas 
de Vries, chairman of the Dutch parlia¬ 
ment's defense committee, warns that “a 
greater preoccupation with China will not 
remove S<wict suspicion of the West, and 
indeed in a time of crisis on her Eastern 
border could even lead to impulsive ac¬ 
tions in order to guarantee the security of 
her Western border." 

The U.S. has no plans to lift its ban 
on shipments of American arms to Chi¬ 
na but has advised its allies that it would 
not oppose Western European and Jap¬ 
anese sales. That attitude reflects the pres¬ 
sures of the Taiwan and South Korean 
lobbies in Washington, it is also an in- 



Yoiaig; Pleneers In a Shanghai skit, stomping on the faces of the treacherous Gang of Four 

Numeroiogical Glossary 


T he Chinese Communist lexicon is 
rife with slogans and exhortations, 
scores of which are categorized by the 
numbers. Such is the message of A 
Comprehensive Glossary of Chinese 
Communist Terminology (907 pages, 
2,287 terms and phrases, five charts 
and maps), published earlier this year 
for China watchers by Taiwan's In¬ 
stitute of International Relations at 
National Chengchi University. Some 
of the slogans are no longer used, but 
the numbers are nonetheless numbing. 
A sampling: 

ONE Complete Elimination: obliter¬ 
ate the bourgeois outlook. 

TWO Decisions: build a Mao memo¬ 
rial, publish his works. 

THREE Airs: arrogance of the 
technically advanced, frustration of 
the technically backward, evil of 
dissension. 

FOUR Gang of: the infamous radi¬ 
cals. accused of enormous crimes 
against the state, including tampering, 
opposing, intriguing, conspinng, inter¬ 
fering, confounding, fabricating and 
betraying. Also sticking their noses 
into everything. 


FIVE Loves: motherland, people, la¬ 
bor, science, public property. 

SIX Checks on Students: check thefts 
and robbers, teenagers' untimely in¬ 
volvement in love, improper work 
style, incorrect attitudes toward study, 
behavior in disrupting public property, 
selfishness. 

SEVEN Shoutds. think about the rev¬ 
olution: insist on principles; expose 
problems; trust, help, support and 
learn from one another; be humble and 
prudent; look at problems from both 
sides; develop a system of democratic 
centralism. 

EIGHT Elements to Be Got Rid Of: 
renegades, spies, capitalist readers, 
landlords, rich peasants, counterrevo¬ 
lutionaries, bad people, rightists. 

NINE Stinking Categories: the Eight 
Elements, plus intellectuals. 

TEN Word Method for Fertilizers: 
cauterize, bum, dig, exchange, sweep, 
shovel, soak, heap, pick, fish. 

Also: 12 Whys, 16 PoinU, 20 Man¬ 
ifestations. 21 Crimes, 23 Articles, 25 
Points, 28 Bolshevists, 40 Articles, 30 
Word Program, 60 What to Dos, 70 Ar¬ 
ticles and, needless to add, 100 Bloom¬ 
ing Flowers. 


dication that President Carter intends to 
play the “China card” very careftiUy. As 
economic links with Peking multiply. Ad¬ 
ministration sources suggest, political and 
ideological detente is bound to follow. 
Normalization of relations with Peking is 
inevitable, despite disagreement between 
the U.S. and Communist China on the 
fate of Taiwan. “I do not think that the 
Chinese will change their position on Tai¬ 
wan," says one State Department official. 
“But I do think that they will be far less 
tempted to place that issue at a very high 
priority level.” 

Whatever the policy toward Peking, 
whatever the solution to the Taiwan 
obstacle in the China debate, the U.S. 
will try not to antagonize the Soviet 
Union, which at this point does not ob¬ 
ject to a Washington-Peking normaliza¬ 
tion as long as it avoids antij^oscow over¬ 
tones. “We have a situation where the 
Soviet Union is virtually frozen out of 
Asia,” says one U.S. analyst in describ¬ 
ing the sensitive triangular relationship, 
"and that is dangerous. We must avoid 
saying, 'We have the Russians over a bar¬ 
rel.' ” Adds Sinologist A. Doak Barnett, 
a senior fellow at the Brooking Institu¬ 
tion, who views the new policy in Peking 
as a “historic shift": “When we move to¬ 
ward the development of further relations 
with one IsideJ, we must balance it." No 
policymaker in Washington rules out a 
Pcking-Moscow rapprochement altogeth¬ 
er, but such a breakthrough is considered 
extremely improbable. In the same vein. 
West German Sinologist Ktaiis Mehnert 
argues that the New Long March and 
China's growing dependence on the non- 
Communist world will be major obstacles, 
if they are maintained for any length of 
time. "If this trend continues for another 
ten years,” he says, “any meaningful al¬ 
liance between China and the Soviet 
Union will be impossible." 


aand what of the forces within Chi- 
na itself? Even if the final goal, 
the consolidation of a Communist 
mwk state, remains the same, is the so¬ 
ciety resilient enough to accept Teng’s 
new methods after years of puritanical 
indoctrination? For the moment, the rad¬ 
icals may be scattered, confused and de¬ 
moralized, but they are still part of Chi¬ 
na's fabric; hundreds of thousands of 
former Red Guards, exiled to the coun¬ 
tryside after their excesses in the Cul¬ 
tural Revolution, have yet to be “re¬ 
habilitated.” Enormous risks remain. If 
the New Long March should falter for 
any reason—a credit crunch, a crop fail¬ 
ure, a cutback of resources to any single 
sector of the economy, a power struggle 
in the leadership—tocklash cannot be 
ruled out, and 'Teng Hsiao-p’ing could 
find himself march^ dunce-like again 
through the streets ,*of Peking, For all 
the changes of the past two years, the Chi¬ 
nese are not likely to have forgotten Mao’s 
dictum that “it is justified to rebel.” And 
Chioahas been convulsed baCptre.'.; / 












The Military Is in Charge _ 

But discontent lingers, despite a show of strength and loyalty 

H undreds of tanks ihd armored cars 1 The rclurn-to-work movement 
thundered through the streets of Teh- far from enthusiastic, and the count 


ran last week, as U.S.-madc Phantom jets 
screamed through the skies overhead. In 
a powerful show of force, the Iranian 
armed forces rolled out their heaviest ar¬ 
mament and their flashiest regiments for 
the annual armed forces day parade. Tra¬ 
ditionally, the festivities are an occasion 
for full-dress reviews and elegant tea par¬ 
ties for oflicers and their wives. This time,, 
however, it was a day for showing strength 
and loyalty to Shah Mohammed Reza 
Pahlavi. Two weeks ago, in a desperate ef¬ 
fort to counter rising opposition to his au¬ 
tocratic rule, the Shah Wmed a military 
government headed by General Gholam 
Reza Azhari, chief of staff of the armed 
foices. 

Hunkered down in a new determina¬ 
tion to preserve his throne (see box), the 
Shah was inexplicably absent from the 
ceremonies and failed to take the custom¬ 
ary salute. Nonetheless, for the flrst time 
in the past two months, the capital ap¬ 
peared to have recovered a semblance of 
normality. Sporadic violence and protest 
demonstrations persisted in some outlying 
provinces, but most of the country's strik¬ 
ing workers went back to their jobs, in¬ 
cluding employees of Iran Air. as well as 
transportation, communications, customs 
and steel personnel. So did most of Iran's 
striking oilworkers. who were given an ul¬ 
timatum: Return to work or lose yoiir jobs. 
Although slowdowns in some refineries 
and rigs continued, oil production at 
week's end had rebounded to 3.2 million 
bbl. per day, more than half the prestrike 
output. Officials of the National Iranian 
Oil Co hoped to have production back 
to normal within two weeks. 


The rcturn-to-work movement was 
far from enthusiastic, and the country’s 
10 million students and 400.0(K} teachers, 
as well as newspaper reporters in Teh¬ 
ran, werfe still out on strike in support of 
their demands for political reforms and 
an end to martial law and press censor¬ 
ship. Tehran’s normally thriving bazaar 
was still locked up tight. The merchants 
had shuttered their shops three months 
ago out of respect for Ayatullah Kho¬ 
meini, the e.\il^ leader of Iran's 34 mil¬ 
lion Shi'ite Muslims and the spearhead 
of anti-Shah dissent. At his headquarters 
outside Paris. Khomeini repeated his do- 
or-dic demands that the Shah must go. 
The religious leader lauded the striking 
oilworkers for providing "a great service 
to the country." 

The restoration of calm in Tehran 
gave rise to some optimism, especially in 
Washington, that the Shah had weathered 
the most tempestuous period of his 37- 
year reign. “The most immediate danger 
has passed," observed an Administration 
policymaker. “What didn’t happen may 
be most impt>rtant. a call for a general 
strike was unsuccessful and new indus¬ 
trial protests did not take place." But the 
problem of keeping people on their jobs 
ts far from resolved. As a Western dip¬ 
lomat observed last week, “What do you 
do, post a soldier with a bayonet over 
every worker'.’” 

The Shah's next test is expected to 
come during the month-long Islamic 
observance of Muharram that begins 
Dec. 2. One of the holiest holidays in the 
Shi'ite calendar, it marks the martyrdom 
of imam Husain, the grandson of Mu¬ 
hammad. and is traditionally a time of 
deep mourning. Repeatedly this year sim- 


ilv observances have erupted into vio¬ 
lent confrontations between police and 
protesters grieving for past victims of 
demonsu-ations. "If the Shah gets through 
that, he will have gained important 
ground." says a professor of Islamic stud¬ 
ies in Tehran. "Right now we are in a pe¬ 
riod of calm, but don’t be deceived Soon 
another avalanche will be thundering 
down upon us " 

Fulfilling its promise to crack down 
on corruption, Premier Azhari’s govern¬ 
ment issued warrants for the arrest of 
ten multimillionaires, including Senator 
Ali Rezaei. a steel industry mogul The 
government was also trying to put Iran’s 
lurching economy back into high gear. 
Since the oil wells were shut down three 
weeks ago, more than $1 billion has been 
lost in revenues As a result, Iran's in¬ 
ternational credit standing is in a sham¬ 
bles. Last month the country could ob¬ 
tain Eurocurrency credits on highly 
favorable terms "Today,” observed an 
American banker in London, “the Shah 
could not raise money on international 
currency markets for any period, any 
amount or at any price. Iran is shut out 
at least until the oil flow is txick to ^ 
normal and the political situation is 
cleared up.” 

T he political crisis could prove 
awkward for hundreds of Western 
companies that have Iranian contracts to 
build everything from new airports to 
railroads and a nationwide grid of tele¬ 
phone exchanges. 

To the dissenters, foreign (meaning 
mirstly American) firms are as much the 
enemy as the Shah. Last week, after para¬ 
troopers and commandos opened fire on 
a crowd that was threatening to wreck so¬ 
phisticated pumping equipment at a large 
oilfield, the car of an American Exxon ex¬ 
ecutive was fire bombed; no one was in¬ 
jured. In another ugly incident, 200 Amer¬ 
icans working in Tehran on a ten-year. 


Iranian soldiers riding In Jeeps through Tehran streets on armed forces day; Shah Mohammed Reza PaMavl 










$1$ Wltion to&istallamodern tele^ 
communications system were shoved and 
threatened by their Iranian co-workers. 
Although such incidents were still rela¬ 
tively rare, some 3,000 Americans have 
left the country in recent weeks; a few 
companies were releasing others from 
their contracts if they wanted to go. 

Meanwhile, reported Time Corre¬ 
spondent Dean Brelis. Iranians and for¬ 
eign visitors .n like coped as best they could. 
“At Polytechnic University in the center 
of Tehran,” cabled Brelis, “3.000 striking 
students are refusing to attend classes, 
even though their $50-a-month stipends 
have been cut off. along with the heat and 
hot water. But the cafeteria is open, mo¬ 
rale is high, and students play chess, strum 
guitars and talk about the days when 
‘there are no crooks and we can write and 
say what we want and are not afraid of 
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Chador-shr outM wo men on a Tehr an atreet. 

A symbol of solidarity with the movement. 

being pulled into jail and tortured' 

“In the downtown area, barricades 
have gone up' around the ravages of 
bumed-out cinemas and bars, and steel 
plates have replaced broken windows. 
Not many Iranian women venture out 
into the streets any more; those who do 
shroud themselves in the chador, the long 
black veil that has become a sort of silent 
symbol of solidarity with the protest 
movement. 

“Because everyone has to get home 
before the 9 p.m. curfew, the cocktail hour 
begins and ends earlier. Conversation, in 
more fashionable circles, tends to center 
on the shortage of butane gas for cooking 
and whether to stay and support the Shah 
or get out. Then everyone says their 
thanks and farewells and leaves, only to 
become snarled in a huge traffic jam on 
their way home. Promptly at 9 the shrill 
of the traffic gives way to silence and a 
ton^ low rumble: the. Shah's tanks are once 
again rolling ■ 
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An Army with Two Missions _ 

And three bureaucracies with one commander in chief 

E very morning the 4] 3,000 meinber$ of j ment is in the delivery pipeiin 
Iran's armed forces recite a pledge of 160 advanced F-16 U.S. jet fig] 


i Eb Iran's armed forces recite a pledge of 
I allegiance to Xoda, Shah. Mihan (Per- 
' sian for God. Shah and Fatherland). Sig* 

> niiicantly, in this tripartite loyalty oath, 

I King comes before country. Iran's army, 
j navy and increasingly sophisticated air 
[ force have two missions. One is to de- 
I fend a nation ringed by potential en- 
I emies. The other is to protect the 
I person, prestige and power of Shah Mo- 
! hammed Reza Pahlavi, who once ob- 
I served, “In this country, if the King is 


ment is in the delivery pipeline, including 
160 advanced F-16 U.S. jet iighiers. (Iron¬ 
ically, the army had not stockpiled gre¬ 
nades, tear gas and other weapons to use 
against demonstrators and had to order 
emergency supplies from the U.S.) 

Iranian officials insist that this impos¬ 
ing military machine is needed to protect 
the Persian Gulf and its international oil 
fleets, and to fight ofif any possible Soviet 
invasion of Iran, until, they hope, rein¬ 
forcements from the West could arrive. 
The generals see the current dissent as 
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EBte troops of t he army In T ehran parade celebratin g victory over I ranian separatist s 

A military establishment with fragmented power that is still on a learning curve. 


not the commander in chief of the armed 
forces, anything can happen.” 

As commander in chief, the Shah has 
created an impressive military force that 
one Pentagon expert sums up as ‘effec¬ 
tive, still on a learning curve with some 
new weapons and, above all, loyal." Apart 
from a few army units that crossed the 
Persian Gulf in 1974 to help the Sultanate 
of Oman put down a rebellion by the 
DhOfor rebels, or served with United Na¬ 
tions peacekeeping forces, Iran's military 
has not been tested in combat, but it is 
awesomely equipped. In the past two dec¬ 
ades, Iran has bought $36 billion in weap¬ 
onry, most of it from Britain and the U.S. 
The total includes 2,200 tanks, 400 jet 
fighters, nearly 30 naval vessels, as well as 
air-to-air and air-to-ground missiles. Iran, 
moreover, is one of the few nations in the 
world to have fleet of military hover craft. 
Although the latest crisis forced the Shah 
todelay or cancel $7 billion in current ptn- 
chases, ftbouk Sl Z. biUiQa. worth of equip¬ 


part of a grand Communist design, linked 
to Russian moves on the Horn of Africa 
and in Afghanistan. Nevertheless, a lot 
of the most sophisticated equipment, in¬ 
cluding British-made Chieftain tanks and 
F-4 Phantoms, was deployed around the 
capital rather than along the Soviet bor¬ 
der, obviously to help protect the Shah. 

In a new book called Iran: The Il¬ 
lusion of Power, British Military Expert 
Robert Graham argues that possession 
of a large and varied force is an ad¬ 
vantage to the Shah rather than a po¬ 
tential threat to his continuing rule. "A 
large military establishment.” Graham 
writes, “enables the Shah to fragment 
individual power bt^s, making it much 
more difficult for dissident elements to 
mount a cohesive opposition," A grad¬ 
uate of Tehran’s Military College, the 
Shah has involved himself deeply in the 
promotion of all officers, even at middle- 
grade levels. Liaison between the army, 
navy and air force, which were sepa¬ 


rated into three military bureaucracies 
in I9S5. is handled at the top by a royal 
military staff. That makes it much more 
difficult for officers of the three services 
to ^t together—and possibly conspire 
against their commander in chief. Be¬ 
yond that, leaders have been promoted 
as much for loyalty as ability. General 
Azhari, 61, the brusque, husky chief of 
staff who took over as Premier two weeks 
ago. graduated first in his class from the 
U.S. Army Command and General Staff 
College. But Azhari is also a trusted of¬ 
ficer who formerly held the ultimate 1<^- 
ally p^t, commander of the 10,000-man 
imperial guard. 

The military is rewarded for its de¬ 
votion. Officers’ pay ranges from $2,000 
a month for lieutenants to a high of $70,- 
(X)0 a year for generals. In addition, of¬ 
ficers receive modern housing with ser¬ 
vants, vacation quarters, and PK 
privileges that enable them to buy hard- 
to-find luxury items without paying nor¬ 
mally high taxes on them. Privates on 
long-term enlistments receive $400 a 
month and sergeants $1,000; conscripts, 
who constitute only 20% of the force, 
get the equivalent of a dollar a day. 
(Iran’s civilian per capita income: $2,2()0 
a year.) Barracks are modern, food is 
good and furloughs are generous; the army 
even provides its troops with their own 
mosques and movie theaters. j 

T here may be under-the-table perqui¬ 
sites as well for favored officers. In 
1976 Rear Admiral Ramzi Abbas Ata’i 
was found guilty of embezzling $25 mil¬ 
lion and fined $3.7 million. Some Irani¬ 
ans argue that his case was an exception 
and that top officers by and large are hon¬ 
est. Critics insist that graft is common and 
condoned, and that the Shah was forced 
to prosecute Ata’i only because his ac¬ 
tivities, which included transporting duty¬ 
free luxury goods from the Emirate of 
Dubai abc«rd navy ships, had become a 
general scandal. 

So far, the Shah's attention to his 
armed forces has paid off. In the current 
crisis, the loyalty of his officers is unques¬ 
tioned. The army's highly trained para- 
troop units, which include large numbers 
of Turks, Kurds and Baluchis, from prov¬ 
inces where the Shah is considered a fa¬ 
ther figure, have not hesitated to fire into 
unruly crowds when ordered to do so. Ex¬ 
plained one paratroop captain to TlMt 
Correspondent Brclis last week: “You can 
think ,of us having the same loyalty to 
the Shah that American officers have to 
the President of the U.S. Maybe if our re¬ 
cruits came in off the streets, with the 
mood of strikes and rebellion this past 
year, we'd be worried about fragging, the 
way it happened in Viet Nam with Amer¬ 
ican captains and lieutenants getting 
killed off by their own men. But our troops 
aren’t in a foreign place like Viet Nam. 
They’re on their own soil, and they be¬ 
lieve that what they are doing is protect¬ 
ing their own interests.” ■ 




MIDDLE EAST 


Close, Yet So F ar Away _ 

The linkage issue holds up peace treaty talks once more 

A h. that final lO‘Tr “We have already those territories should take pi 
achieved 90':} of our goal (of peace).” end of 1979 US. Secretary of 


achieved 90':} of our goal (of peace).” 
declared Egyptian President Anwar Sa¬ 
dat last week That sounded great, but 
then he added; "Now we are in a serious 
crisis, and if we can avoid it in order to 
achieve the remaining 10%, even by sus¬ 
pending the talks for a while, so be it." 

That did not sound promising, con¬ 
sidering that nine weeks have passed since 
the Camp David accords. But if nothing 
else. Sadat's good news-bad news com¬ 
ment proved anew, in case any such dem¬ 
onstration was needed, that Middle East 
peace negotiations are still on a roller 
coaster of moods ranging from the rhap¬ 
sodic to the bleak. A few days after Cairo 
officials had been saying privately that the 
peace treaty between Egypt and Israel 
was almost wrapped up. they were hint¬ 
ing that the talks were on the verge of 
collapse. 

The Israelis were also up and down 
After flying home from Washington for 
Cabinet discussions about the latest ver¬ 
sion of the treaty, Israeli negotiators an¬ 
nounced: “The draft is almost ready." 
Within days, they too were expressing 
worries about a new crisis. Discouraged 
by the weeks of haggling. President Car¬ 
ter worried aloud last week that the peace 
process might be collapsing over mere 
‘‘technicalities, legalisms and phrases ” 
Said one U.S. official, exhausted by the 
endless treaty revisions that have been re¬ 
quested by both sides "We are close, yet 
so far away.” 

The main sticking point, as always, 
was “linkage”—the relationship between 
the pending Egyptian-Israeli peace trea¬ 
ty and the pursuit of a broader peace that 
will, among other things, provide auton¬ 
omy for the Palestinians of the occupied 
West Bank and Gaza Strip. In the after- 
math of the recent Arab summit confer¬ 
ence in Baghdad, which condemned the 
Sadat peace initiative and the Camp Da¬ 
vid accords, the Egyptians are more de¬ 
termined than ever to prove to their Arab 
brethren that they are not selling out the 
cause by making a separate peace with 
the Israelis. 

The U.S. last week proposed another 
compromise peace formula. Sadat and Is¬ 
raeli Premier Menachem Begin should 
exchange letters on what Egypt's First 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs Osa¬ 
ma el Baz calls “the chronological par¬ 
allelism” (euphemism for linkage) be¬ 
tween Israel's Sinai withdrawal and 
preparations for self-rule in the occupied 
territories. In these letters the two lead¬ 
ers would pledge that 1) talks on auton¬ 
omy for the West Bank and Gaza would 
begin within one month of the signing of 
the Egyptian-Israeli peace treaty, and 2) 
elections for local governing councils for 


those territories should take place by the 
end of 1979 U.S. Secretary of State Cy¬ 
rus Vance presented the plan to Begin and 
Foreign Minister Moshe Dayan at New 
York City's John F. Kennedy Interna¬ 
tional Airport as the Israelis were pre¬ 
paring to leave for home. Begin was, pre¬ 
dictably. unenthusiastic; Dayan surprised 
his Premier by telling Vance: “If the 
Egyptians are willing to accept (this pro¬ 
posal). 1 am ready to accept it." 

Meanwhile, Sadat offered a compro¬ 
mise proposal of his own. In effect, he sug¬ 
gested that the negotiators set aside the 
question of the West Bank for the mo¬ 
ment and concentrate on Gaza. The West 
Bank is just too complicated and too emo¬ 


week, “We would like to push both the 
West Bank and Gaza at the same tiine, 
but Gaza may come first because it ntay 
be easier.” 

That sounded fine in Cairo, but it did 
not play very well in Jerusalem. The Is¬ 
raelis were particularly distrustful of Sa¬ 
dat's suggestion that the Egyptians should 
assume police powers in Gaza on a tem¬ 
porary basis. To the Israelis, this sound¬ 
ed as if the Egyptians were widening their 
demands and were trying to regain a spe¬ 
cial status in the Gaza Strip. 

Many of Begin’s Cabinet members arc 
still opposed to any form of linkage. Some 
groas^ last week that Dayan and De¬ 
fense Minister Ezer Weizman had “acted 
without authority” in their zeal to reach 
a settlement with the Egyptians in Wash¬ 
ington. Later the Cabinet was the scene 
of an unusually angry a^ument over a 
plan by hawkish Agriculture Minister Ar¬ 
iel Sharon to establish a big new Israeli 






Egyptian President Sadat In hma llla warns tha t treaty talks co uld be susp ended 

New proof that negotiations were still on a roller coaster of moods. 


tional an iSsue for both the Israelis and 
the Arabs, he was implying, and Egypt 
was hardly in a position to negotiate alone 
on behalf of the West Bank Palestinians, 
while neither they nor Jordan's King Hus¬ 
sein was willing to join the peace process. 

G aza is another matter. Egypt admin¬ 
istered it from 1948 until 1967, when 
the Israelis captured it. along with the Si¬ 
nai. Thus Sadat proposed that the Egyp¬ 
tians and the Israelis agree to a time limit 
for negotiating self-government for Gaza, 
and that Israel allow the Egyptians to 
maintain civil order there until local gov¬ 
ernments have been established. Sadat 
thought it possible that some Gaza lead¬ 
ers could be persuaded to join the talks. 
He also believed that if a Gaza settlement 
could lead to West Bank negotiations, 
then perhaps Hussein and some of the 
West Bankers might be willing ,^to par¬ 
ticipate. As Egyptian Vice Ptesident 
Husny Mubalak fait it in Washington last 


settlement in Gaza. Many of Sharon’s col¬ 
leagues thought this a bad idea anyway; 
practically all of them were angry that 
his aides had leaked the details of the plan 
while the peace talks were at a delicate 
stage in Washington. 

These are d ifficult days for Menachem 
Begin. Among his harshest critics are 
close comrades fTom his days as leader of 
the Irgun underground, who have not only 
criticized his position but branded him a 
traitor to the Zionist cause. Begin's per¬ 
formance this week may well decide the 
fate of the propo^ treaty with Egypt. If 
he breaks with his chief negotiators, Da¬ 
yan and Weizman, over the Israeli re¬ 
sponse to the latest proposals from Wash¬ 
ington and Cairo, he could destroy the 
negotiations—and bfihg On a crisis for his 
government. If, on the other hand, he can 
win approval fromitis unruly Cabinet for 
a compromise formula on linkage, the 
achievement of a peace with Egypt after 
JOyeai’sofwarcouldliejuitMmtd., .-'•<! 




i The Year .of the Pla nets_ 

The U.S. begins a dazzling new era in space exploration 


M ore than three years have passed 
without an i\merican astronaut in 
space, and the once vigorous U.S. pro¬ 
gram of unmanned planetary exploration 
: has been at low ebb since the Viking land- 
I ings on Mars in 1976. Compared with the 
I ambitious Soviets, whose cosmonauts 
: have just spent almost 140 days orbiting 
I the earth, U.S. space officials have had lit- 
j tie to crow about. All that is about to 
j chan^. Last week the iJ.S. made a dra- 
i matic start on what should be a spectac- 
I ular twelve months in the annals of space 
exploration. 

I In a flawless launch, nasa lofted into 
! earth orbit an $87 million remote-con¬ 
trolled astronomical observatory that 
should help answer some of the most fun¬ 
damental questions about the universe. 
Two days later, some 29 million kilome¬ 
ters <18 million miles) further out in space 
j and closing in on, Venus, a U.S. space- 
! craft ejected the first of four probes that 
^ will thoroughly analyze the atmosphere 
of the cloud-shrouded planet before hit¬ 
ting its scalding surface. 

The key instrument on board the cy¬ 
lindrical observatory is a 1,440-kg (3,200- 
lb.) X-ray telescope, which is larger and 
has higher resolving power than any oth¬ 
er ever built. From its perch high above 
the earth's obscuring blanket of a.:', it will 
provide new and sharper images of the 
myriad and puzzling sources of X rays 
found across the skies—-and new insights 
into such bizarre phenomena as quasars, 
pulsars and black holes. As Harvard As¬ 
trophysicist Jonathan Grindlay put it: 
"We are at the dawn of a new era in our 
understanding of the universe. " In honor 
of the man whose relativity theory has al¬ 
ready contributed so much toward that 
understanding, the satellite, called lIF.AO 
2 (for High Energy Astronomy Observa¬ 
tory 2). was last week unofficially re¬ 
named the Einstein Observatory. 

Following the release of its first probe, 
the Pioneer Venus 2 spacecraft this week 
was scheduled to toss off three addi¬ 
tional instrument-crammed packages 
The four probes, as well as the mother 
ship, will arrive at Venus on Dec. 9. All 
five are aimed to descend over different 
areas of the planet, so that they will gath¬ 
er the widest possible range of data, in¬ 
cluding temperatures, composition, den¬ 
sity and distribution of the atmosphere. 
They will be passing through hostile ter¬ 
ritory. At higher altitudes the probes will 
be whipped by winds with velocities that 
may be as high as 360 km (220 miles) 
an hour. They will drop through clouds 
thought to consist of sulAiric acid drop¬ 
lets. But their real test will come near 
the planet’s surfii»e; where temperatures 
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reach 480° C (900° F) and the atmo¬ 
spheric pressure is nearly 100 times that 
of earth's at sea level. 

To remain operative under these 
harsh conditions, the probes are outfitted 
with, among other things, tough heat-re¬ 
sistant diamond and sapphire windows 
through which their instruments should 
be able to peer with impunity. What they 
detect will provide a trove of important 
new information about Venus’ atmo¬ 
sphere. By learning more about the me¬ 


teorology of this kindred yet vastly dif¬ 
ferent planet, scientists may gain new 
insights into terrestrial climate and 
weather. 

P receding Pioneer 2 will be another Ve¬ 
nus-bound vehicle the unmanned 
Pioneer Venus 1 spacecraft. Though 
launched almost three months before Pi¬ 
oneer 2, it has followed a more sweeping 
trajectory around the sun and will just 
barely nose out its sister ship, arriving at 
Venus on Dec. 4. Its assignment is dif¬ 
ferent too; it will ease into orbit around 
Venus, and in addition to scanning the at¬ 
mosphere below with an array of instru¬ 
ments. it will beam powerful radar sig¬ 
nals through the Venusian clouds and 
bounce them off the surface. Pioneer 1 
will then radio the radar data back to 
earth, where scientists hope to produce a 
topographic map of 35% of the hidden Ve¬ 
nusian surface showing details 100 me¬ 


ters (330 ft.) high and 16 km (10 miles) 
across. Earlier radar scans of the surface 
by the giant radio telescope at Arecibo, 
I^erto Rico, indicate that Venus is pock¬ 
marked with craters, possibly active vol¬ 
canos and great lava flows. 

Still more revelations about other 
members of the solar system will follow. 
Between Januaiy and July 1979, first Voy¬ 
ager 1 and then Voyager 2, each after trav¬ 
eling more than half a billion miles, will 
begin closcup photographic surveys of the 
giant planet Jupiter and its larger moons. 
The surveys will be made with television 
cameras that have as much as 40 times 
better resolution than the devices carried 
by Pioneers 10 and 11. which flew by Ju¬ 
piter in 1973 and 1974, and returned color 


photographs to earth, After approaching 
as close as 280,000 km (174,0()0 miles) of 
Jupiter’s upper atmosphere. Voydger 1 
will be catapulted by the powerful Jovian 
gravity toward Saturn, which it will not 
reach until 1981 Following closely be¬ 
hind. Voyager 2 may be sent even far¬ 
ther afield, to fly by Uranus in 1986 and 
Neptune in 1989. 

The year's planetary grand finale will 
occur in September, when Pioneer II 
reaches Saturn almost five years after its 
visit to Jupitci It will passjust outside Sat¬ 
urn's rings, sending back the first closeup 
pictu’es of those flat bands of icy debris. 
During that citwe encounter, Pioneci will 
also train its electronic gaze on the huge 
Saturnine moon. Titan, which has a di¬ 
ameter of some 5,800 km (3.600 miles) 
and a significant atmosphere, probably 
consisting of methane, other gases, and or¬ 
ganic molecules like those that may have 
been the prccursorsoflifcon earth. ■ 



Artist’s view_of Phneer Venus 2 spacecraft and Its four pr^s 

Peering with impunity through windows of diamond and sapphire. 
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A Season for Taking Stock 


Despite the economic uncertainties, it is, indeed, a time for thanksgiving 

H aving passed a new Bill of Rights, gree of tranquillity, union and plenty, Sunday in November. But folk tradition 
established a Supreme C^ourt and which we have since enjoyed." —New England tradition, at least—con- 

performed various other wonders. Thanksgiving Day was even then an siders the first Thanksgiving to have been 
the U.S. House of Reoresentatives old tradition, of course. The first one had the conciliation in 1621 between the hun- 


H aving passed a new Bill of Rights, 
established a Supreme C^ourt and 
performed various other wonders, 
the U.S. House of Representatives 
paused, in late September of 1789, to Con¬ 
sider whether it should declare a nation¬ 
al day of thanksgiving Congressman 
Elias Boudinot of New Jersey thought it 
should He introduced a resolution ask¬ 
ing President Washington to proclaim a 
day in which the people might acknowl¬ 
edge. "with grateful hearts, the many sig¬ 
nal favors of Almighty God." There was 
immediate opposition. Congressman 
Thomas Tucker, wary of the threat of Big 
Government, declared that the House 
"had no business to interfere in a matter 
which did not concern them." Added he: 
"Why should the President direct the peo¬ 
ple to do what, perhaps, they have no 
mind to do?’ 

Boudinot's view prevailed, however, 
and so Washington issued a declaration 
naming the last Thursday in November 
as something that would later always be 
special in American life. The day was “to 
be devoted by the People of these States 
to the service of that great and glorious 
Being who is the beneficent Author of all 
the good that was, that is. or that will be 
.. rendering ... humble .thanks for Uhe] 
conclusion of the late war. for the great de¬ 


gree of tranquillity, union and plenty, 
which we have since enjoyed." 

Thanksgiving Day was even then an 
old tradition, of course. The first one had 
been celebrated in 1619 at the Berkeley 
settlement near Jamestown, Va., and this 
year the same feast was re-created at 
Berkeley Plantation, as it traditionally is, 
with an outdoor turkey roast on the first 


Sunday in November. But folk tradition 
—New England tradition, at least—con¬ 
siders the first Thanksgiving to have been 
the conciliation in 1621 between the hun¬ 
gry Pilgrims at Plymouth and the Wam- 
panoag Indians, who had helped them to 
grow food. At Memorial Hall, near Plym¬ 
outh Rock, this week, some 2,000 people 
will gather at the customary turkey feast 
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t}ie wtd, kind of (titidiua cim- 
munkm.&ys Carolyn Kneipof Ply» 
nnouth; “If the Pilj^rns returned 
today to see what they had started, 
they would be dumbfounded—and 
filW with, pride." 

The season is traditionally a 
time for taking stock, for judging 
and assessing. This year, although 
there is widespread anxiety about 
the current inflation, and about the 
ability of the Carter Administration 
to control it. the nation is undeni¬ 
ably prospering. This year’s unem¬ 
ployment rate is the lowest since 
1974, and 95.2 million people are 
at work, more than ever tefore. The 
output of the nation’s industries last 
month was a healthy 6.8% higher 
than a year ago. And the crops are 
in, a record, silo-bursting harvest 
—an estimated 6.8 billion bu. of 
corn. 8% more than the 1977 mark, 
and 1.8 billion bu. of both wheat 
and soybeans. 

The farmers were helped to 
achieve that abundance by an In¬ 
dian summer that blessed much of 
the country this month- maples on 
Martha's Vineyard held their bright 
leaves until last week, and the Chi- Piscusslon ef pro duce teat we ek at a Loa Angeles store 

nese tallow trees of the Texas prai- "iVe should feel better than we actually do.” 

ries continued their spectacular dis- 



'PArdde Pete was flown in from Ihi 
t diana in a black and gold cage lobe 
prepared for the dinner table 

But feasting, as George Wash¬ 
ington indicated, is not the prima¬ 
ry purpose of Thanksgiving The 
nature of Americans thanks, in 
turn, was as varied as their lives. 

► Citizens living along the Merri¬ 
mack River in Massachusetts, 
where Henry David Thoreau once 
paddled his skiff, were thankful that 
a workman at the Lawrence Dam 
spotted a 9!4-lb. salmon last week. 
The fish was once a common In¬ 
dian fertilizer, but it bad been driv¬ 
en out of the river by the textile 
mills, and this newcomer was the 
first big success of a three-year res¬ 
toration program. 

► Alfred Summers, 30. who spent 
more than three days buried alive 
in the rubble of a collapsed hotel 
in Joplin. Mo., last week was thank¬ 
ful that a trained Gerntan shepherd 
sniffed him out. Workers began dig¬ 
ging where the dog indicated, and 
soon Summers' muffled voice was 
heard calling for help. He will cat 
Thanksgiving dinner in a hospital 
—but in satisfactory condition. 

► Kent Waldrop, 24. of Grand 
Prairie, Texas, is thankful to be able 
to stand again, and particularly 


' play of long red leaves In the San 
! I ernando Valley. Calif., as citizens start- 
I ed using their fireplaces, the taiigy aroma 
; of burning eucalyptus logs hung in the 
' air Only a few flurries of snow have dusl- 
j ed the highest mountains of New hng- 
, land, though by last week the first real 
; blast of winter had struck the RiKky j 
Mountain and tipper Plains states Inhab- 
I Hants of Rapid City. S Dak , glided 
; through the streets on skis after the storm 
, dropped up to three feet of snow from Cal- 
: ifornia as far as the Great Lakes 

T he mild weather that prevailed in 
the rest of the country was per¬ 
fect for the season s feasts and 
fairs It was time for the Harvard- 
I Yale game, USC-L'.Ct.A. Nebraska- 
Missouri and a hundred aching clashes 
j between rival high schcols. There will be 
: parades this week in Philadelphia. Hous- 
I ton and Hollywood, and of course the big 
Macy’s Thanksgiving Day parade in New 
York City. (Missing from that extrava¬ 
ganza. however, will be the familiar fig¬ 
ure of Mickey Mouse. Walt Disney of¬ 
ficials. who control appearances by 
; replicas of the celebrated mouse, do not 
: want him to become too familiar during 
the celebrations of his 50th birthday. Last 
week his chief sortie was to a White House 
party given by Amy Carter, where he got 
a hug from the hostess's father.) 

One of the oddest celebrations.is the 
Great Gobbler Gallop in Cuero, Texas, a 
town of 7.000 that railres 200.000 turkeys 
a year. There, a local fowl named Ruby 
Begonia disgraced the honor of Texas by 
losing to a bird named Paycheck from 
Worihin^on;. MihO' fikit the gaiety of 


Cuero's Turkeyfesi--which includes pa¬ 
rades, dances, a rodeo and a procession 
of wild turkeys scurrying down the street 
—was not notably dampened. 

There had been warnings from the 
Agriculture Department that there would 
be a shortage of turkeys. Isecause .Ameri¬ 
cans now eat the bird year round to escape 
the high price of beef, but supplies proved 
plentiful, although prices were as high as 
95e per lb., an average increase of 45'-; 
over last Thanksgiving. There was no 
drop in sales. "After all," said a Jewel food 
stores official in Chicago, "what's Thanks¬ 
giving without a turkey'.'" At Camp 
David, where the Carters weic celebrating 
with a swirl of Georgia relatives from both j 
sides of the family, a 36-lb turkey named 1 


grateful to the Russians who helped him 
accomplish this task. Waldrop was par¬ 
alyzed after a ftxMball injury at the Uni¬ 
versity of Texas, and his doctors said there 
seemed to be nothing they could do. But 
a Leningrad hospital offered him special 
treatment, which was successful in allow¬ 
ing him. after four years of confinement 
to a wheelchair, to stand in a walker. 

, ► Gamblers in Maryland were thankful 
i because the state lottery hit a strange los¬ 
ing streak Last Tuesday, when the num¬ 
ber 777 came up, was a real gamblers' 
bonanza, the stale had to pay out S3 I mil¬ 
lion on S900.000 worth of tickets. 

► Dennis Rainear, 26, of Midland, Mich., 
was thankful that he was alive While run¬ 
ning in a race to qualify for the Boston 
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Christmas trea comes before Thanksgivbig in Manhattan’s Rochefeller Center 

"One thing / continue to be grateful for is simply for possibilities " 


marathon, he was hit in the head by a 
stray bullet, did not realize what had hap¬ 
pened, wobbled to the finish line, then 
was taken to a hospital, where the bullet 
was removed from his skull. 


T hanksgiving sometimes runs the 
risk of sounding smug. The feast¬ 
ing takes place in a world where 
people die of starvation every day 
The self-praises and even the thanks for 
gtxxl fortune are of little use to those who 
are less fortunate. So if this is a time to 
give thanks, it is also a time not to take 
the stored harvest for granted Americans 
sense an uncertain and uncontrolled el¬ 
ement in their lives That is evident in 
the kind of restless discontent that ap¬ 
peared in the off-year elections, not only 
in the cautious and sometimes contradic¬ 
tory .voting but also in the low numbers 
of votes cast "There is a mood of ap¬ 
prehension and anxiety, a fear of the un¬ 
known," says Northwestern University 
Political Scientist Louis Masotti. Boston 
Globe Columnist Jeremiah V Murphy 
summed it up neatly when he wrote, "We 
should feel better than we actually do. But 
itobody knows why we don’t." 

Thanksgiving bids ail Americans ad¬ 
dress themselves to that problem. The 
Rev., Peter Gopies. 58, who is preacher 


to Harvard University, expressed some 
interesting views on the holiday. Said he: 
' I've never really quite thought of it in 
terms of a shopping list, but one thing I 
continue to be grateful for is simply for 
possibilities, that things do not necessarily 
always have to be as they are. I'm grate¬ 
ful that God IS not a G(h 1 of the status 
quo The remarkable thing about that ep¬ 
isode in Plymouth in 1621 is that whites 
and Indians enjoyed themselves not out 
of great prosperity but out of a sense of 
having been spared—and spared for 
something, not from something.” 

True. Even in mundane ways. Amer¬ 
icans like to look ahead. In Manhattan 
last week, long before anyone ate a tur¬ 
key, a giant spruce tree from New Jersey 
was raised over the Rockefeller Center 
ice-skating rink. The Christmas season 
was already under way. In the Northern 
California lumber town of Burney, Don 
Whitman, 67. closed down his barbershop 
and his wife Edna locked her antique 
shop, and the two of them renewed a fam¬ 
ily tradition: cutting Christmas trees. ‘‘It’s 
a happiness business." says Mrs. Whit¬ 
man. "I imagine ail the e.\citement and 
joy connected with every Christmas tree 
I cut.” By the time they are through, they 
will have cut 60,000. For that they give 
thanks—^andsodoweall. V 


Things You 
Never Asked 


But reporters did 

M aybe you didn't know, and perhaps 
you don’t care, but if you were to 
ask. the White House could tell you that 
Jimmy Carter’s favorite color is blue. The 
President of the U.S. is 5 ft. 9 in. tall, 
weighs 155 lbs., has a 39-in. chest and a 
33-in. waist. His favorite spectator sport 
IS stock car races. His favorite poet is Dyl¬ 
an Thomas. His favorite books are James 
Agee's l^t Us Now Praise Famous Men 
and Leo Tolstoy’s War and Peace. H is fa¬ 
vorite car is still the Studebaker Com¬ 
mander that he owned in 1948 

He was whipped by Tiis father for 
stealing a penny from a church collec¬ 
tion plate at the age of five. He once shot 
his sister Gloria in the fanny with a BB 
gun after she threw a wrench at him. He 
drove alone on highways for the first time 
at 13, and he had his first date at the 
same age. During his last week in high 
school, he played hooky and went to a 
movie; he was punished by not being cho¬ 
sen as valedictorian. He telieved in l'FOs 
as late as 1969. when he reported seeing 
one near a Lions Club in Leary, Ga 

All those revelations, and many more, 
are contained in a 13-page White House 
memo that was uncovered by a U P L cor¬ 
respondent last week when he inquired 
whether the President plays canasta. The 
list was compiled in the summer of 1977 
by a student intern who was assigned to 
the White House Ofiice of Media Liaison. 
Why.' Well, these are the kinds of ques¬ 
tions often asked by reporters. And that, 
in turn, is a kind of commentary on the 
press. Many reporters would rather call 
the White House on such trivial questions 
than leaf through the btxik from which 
m os t o f t he a ns wers ca me • J i m my Ca rter’s 
1975 autobiography. Why Not the Best? ■ 
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No Chip off the 
Old Block 


j A Carter marriage sours 

I4| think it’s very important that we 
I have stable family lives," Jimmy 
j Carter told a gathering of Government 
j employees last year. “Those of you who 
I have left your spouses," he said with a 
smile, “go back home." 
j Last week, after five years of a far 
from stable marriage. Chip Carter. 28. the 
President’s second son, and his wife, Ca¬ 
ron, 27. separated. Caron went back to 
her parents in Hawkinsville, Ga,, with 
their 20-month-old son James Earl Car¬ 
ter IV. Chip remained at the. White 
House, where the couple had been living. 

Chip, Caron and their parents refused 
to explain the marital problems or say 
whether they will divorce. But friends de¬ 
scribed differences in their personalities 
I and the effects on each of life in the White 
I House as the main reasons for the break- 
I up. Chip, they said, is “just a kid” whose 
I head was turned. Gregarious and the most 
; politically attuned of the Carter offspring, 
j he thrived on the razzle-da 2 zte of cam- 
i paigning, particularly the opportunities to 
I meet show-business stars, drink a lot of 
I beer and raise some hell during his off- 
j hours. He even envisioned a political fu- 
I ture of his own some day. Since he went 
! to work for the Democratic National 
Committee as a $26.500-a-year staff mem- 
' ber. Chip has been an exuberant ftjndrais- 
I er and crowd catcher for the party. 

! The more serious and more mature 
I Caron, who met Chip in 1970 when both 
I were working on Carter’s campaign for 
' Governor, resented her husband’s absenc* 
j es while she was usually left at the White 
I House with the baby. Said a friend; “Chip 
! likes a good time. He likes females. When 
' one person mostly stays home and the oth- 
I er goes out and grabs the excitement and 
attention with both hands and all ten toes 
i —well, that’s a problem.” Caron found 
i living in the spotlight uncomfortable. 

I Fina^yihetl^edtbleave. i 


. Messages about budgets, bombs and civil defense 


A hot line links the White House to the 
Kremlin for nearly instantaneous 
communication. But the two superpowers 
often prefer to conduct their strategic dis¬ 
course by less direct means. Such an ex¬ 
change seems to have been under way last 
week, when both the U.S, and U.S.S.R. 
took a number of actions or made state¬ 
ments bearing on the balance of nuclear 
power. Exactly what, if anything, they 
were saying to each other was unclear. 

The most surprising development was 
the disclosure that the Soviets had, in the 
past month or so, delivered 20 MiG-23 
Flogger jets to Cuba. One version of this 
plane can deliver nuclear weapons. If this 
is the model now in Havana’s hands, the 
U.S.S.R. has seriously violated the 1962 
Kennedy-Khrushchev agreement that 
ended the Cuban missile crisis. The 
Soviet leader pledged not to give Cuba 
offensive weapons. 

Washington responded cautiously. 
Jimmy Carter merely ordered resumption 
of high-altitude SR-7I reconnaissance 
ffi^ts over Cuba: he had stopped these 
missions after taking office because they 
had irritated Cuba’s Fidel Castro. From 
the SR-7rs photos, experts will be able 
to determine whether Cuba's Floggers can 
carry a nuclear payload Meanwhile, a 
group of U.S, Senators visiting Moscow 
asked Soviet Premier Aleksei Kosygin 
about the MiG-23s, noting that their pres¬ 
ence in Cuba might hurt the chances of 
the Senate's ratifying a strategic arms lim¬ 
itation treaty. Kosygin snapped at his vis¬ 
itors that he “didn't need a lecture" on 
the U.S. political system and that the 
planes were only defensive weapons. 

The following day, the Senators met 
with Soviet Communist Party Chief Leo¬ 
nid Brezhnev. During a 50-minute mono¬ 
logue. the aging leader ritually declared 
that the Soviet Union is interested in 
peace. He then added that both he and 
Carter had such power that in “just a cou¬ 


ple of minutes Iwe could] let the miwiles 
fly." If the U.S. ever did, he warned, “we 
can still destroy the U.S.” 

This friendly host then surprised his 
guests by disclosing that the U.S.S.R. had 
tested a neutron warhead “many years 
ago Ibut] never started production." U.S. 
experts agree that the Soviets have the 
ability to develop such a weapon, but there 
is no way to confirm tests because they 
would have been held underground. The 
Carter Administration is still considering 
whether the U.S. will produce neutron 
warheads; they could provide NATO with 
a devastating defense against Soviet tank 
attacks. It is perhaps for this reason that 
Moscow has been waging a worldwide 
propaganda campaign against U.S. devel¬ 
opment of the weapon. Brezhnev also dis¬ 
cussed the strategic arms talks. Complain¬ 
ing about U.S. critics of SALT, he told the 
Senators that, while he was willing to meet 
Carter any time and any place, he could 
not do so until there would be “a new 
SALT agreement we could sign.” 

Carter, too. appeared to have salt's 
critics in mind last week. The Admin¬ 
istration disclosed a number of actions 
that seemed intended both to woo hawks 
in Congress, who are worried by the con¬ 
tinued Soviet military buildup, and per¬ 
haps to send a message to Moscow. The 
Pentagon announced that it is asking for 
S500 million in its 1979 budget to devel¬ 
op an advanced Trident submarine- 
launched missile and the controversial 
land-based MX intercontinental ballistic 
missile. The MX will be mobile, making 
it less vulnerable to surprise attack; one 
possible version could be launched from 
underground. The Administration also 
confirmed that, although Carter will cut 
the budgets of some social programs to 
fight inflation, he will boost defense out¬ 
lays next year to about SI24 billion, in 
part to add muscle to NATO. After ad¬ 
justing for inflation, that is a 3% increase 
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Cwitar of coirtrovorsy: Sovlot MIG-23 

over this year’s Pentagon spending. 

Perhaps the most important develop¬ 
ment last week was the disclosure that 
the U.S is about to embark on a new civ¬ 
il defense drive. The Administration will 
ask Congress to authorize a five-year pro¬ 
gram that would cost about SI.5 billion. 
The program's goal is to save in a nu¬ 
clear attack at least 146 million Amer¬ 
icans; without the new measures, officials 
figure that only 80 million to 90 million 
of the nation's 218 million citizens would 
survive. Explained Bardyl Tirana, direc¬ 
tor of the Defense Civil Preparedness 
Agency- "We have got to face the fact 
that we have very little to protect us 
against nuclear attack." 

Unlike the civil defense plan of ear¬ 
lier years, the Carter scheme will not in¬ 
volve building costly shelters. Instead the 
“crisis relocation program” will stress 
evacuation from population centers to the 
countryside. In the New York City area, 
planners have begun identifying upstate 
counties that have buildings suitable for 
sheltering evacuees. 

A nyone accustomed to fighting rush- 
hour traffic in the nation’s Mg cities 
could be forgiven for finding the new pro¬ 
gram naive, if not downright farcical. But 
the Administration does not envision an 
instant urban exodus upon receiving a 
warning of approaching enemy missiles. 
The evacuation, rather, would be ordered 
if international tensions mounted so 
threateningly that an attack seemed like¬ 
ly within a few days Even so. emptying 
the congested Boston-Washington corri¬ 
dor would be chaotic. Conceded Caspar 
Kasparian, a regional field office director 
for the agency: “We re not talking about 
anything practical. The name of the game 
is not practical but survival." 

A main reason that Carter is now giv¬ 
ing civil defense higher priority is the 
growing concern in the Administration 
about the U.S.S.R.'s ambitious efforts to 
protect its citizens. The Pentagon esti¬ 
mates that the Soviets have spent $65 bil¬ 
lion on civil defense in the past decade, 
compared with $900 million for the U.S. 
The Soviet system relies heavily on bomb 
shelters and mass evacuation of cities. 

Some American exerts fear that a 
widening U.S.-Soviet civil defense gap 
could give Kremlin leaders heightened 
confidence in their country's survivability 
in the event of a nuclear counterattack. 
If this prompts them to take tougher 
stands in future diplomatic confrontations 
with Washington, then the strategic dis< 
course betweoi the superpowers, unlike 
that of last week, would be all too clear, di- 
rect--and ominous. ■ 
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Pisco Beat in 1978 Politics 

Polls misread a small and volatile electorate 


W ith alt the votes counted and in 
some cases recounted, politi¬ 
cians, pollsters and pundits—the sub¬ 
culture that makes its living from the 
, expensive game of competing for pubr 
1 lie oflSce—-sat back last week to try to 
. understand not just what had hap- 
j pened but exactly why. What emerg^ 
i from this post-mortem on the 1978 
! elections was a vision of American pol- 
: itics in which large numbers of people 
I sat by like wallflowers in a dance hall 
i while small groups of voters performed 
I an erratic sort of disco dance. 

I The volatile electorate fooled poll- / 
I sters in a number of states. Pat Cad- \|| 
I dell, who handled Jimmy Carter’s poll- 2 
ing in 1976, assured New Hampshire 1 
Democratic Senator Thomas MeIn- ® 
tyre that he was leading Gordon Hum- # 
phrey by 59.3% to 30%, with no signs 
of movement toward the Republican. 
Humphreywon,51%to49%.Respect- ^ 
ed Pollster Peter Hart found that in¬ 
cumbent Democrat Dick Clark was 
leading his conservative Republican 
opponent Roger Jepsen 57% to 27% 
in October. “We did not have it tight, 
and we did not have Jepsen moving 
up,” says Hart Jepsen beat Clark, 52% 
to 48%. In Kansas, one survey had 
Democrat Bill Roy ahead of eventual 
Winner Nancy Landon Kassebaum; run¬ 
ning for Governor of that stale. Demo¬ 
crat John Carlin was behind in the polls 
but also emerged a winner. 

' More than usual, the analysts were 
dealing with a shifting and uncertain elec¬ 
torate. “Nothing stabilized,” says Hart, 
"There were no overriding issues. People 
knew more what they didn’t want than 
what they wanted. They didn’t put the 




Election trends 

total record of an individual into perspec¬ 
tive.” Observes Political Consultant John 
Deardourff; “When you add a low thresh¬ 
old of interest to a lack of commitment 
to candidates or parties, the pollsters have 
a terrible time.” 

Right up until Election Day, an un¬ 
precedented proportion of voters re¬ 
mained undecided—and then made up 
their minds on the basis of personality or 


on one inflammatory issue like abortion. 
“Large numbers of voters are saying thkt 
it doesn't matter which larty the candi¬ 
date belongs to,” observes Caddcll, “and 
he can’t solve the problems anyway, so 
personality is predominant. You can see 
5 that in the great number of negative 
s campaigns directed by one candidate 
> toward another, and that’s the tough¬ 
est thing to follow.” 

Part of the pollsters’ problem was 
la low turnout, which made their samples 
|A less reliable than usual. "People don’t 
^ like to concede that they don’t vote and 
have no interest,” sa;^ Deardourff, 
'They are much more likely to fool an 
^ interviewer on the telephone than dur¬ 
ing a personal session.” Pre-election 
polls usually rely on one in-depth, in- 
person survey conducted a few months 
before the campaign. Follow-up polls 
are usually done by telephone. Most 
candidates prefer to save the $50,000 
that a person-to-person follow-up 
would cost. This year that was a crit¬ 
ical mistake in many states. 

V oters not only turned out in the 
lowest percentages since World 
War II (averaging 34%) but also 
turned their backs on the elaborate 
' network television shows that reported 
the results. This year the ratings from 
the A.C. Nielsen Co. ranked the elec¬ 
ts tion coverage in the bottom third of all 
prime-time shows aired during that 
week. In New York City, for example, 
at least 65% of the audience preferred 
non-election shows, with the heaviest 
share going to the rerun of Peter Sellers’ 
1964 movie The Pink Panther. 

One important result of the new po¬ 
litical disorder has been the reversal of 
the historic relationship between the Sen¬ 
ate and the House of Representatives. By 
giving Senators six-year terms, the found¬ 
ing fathers hoped for a senior body of 
thoughtful, experienced and judicious 


^-•Ete^ed Leaders 


our yeaf* ago Time com^led a portfolio of 200 Amer- 


consiii. Minnesota Ddmocrat Martin Sabo was ejected to : 
the House. 

. Democratic Governors Jerry Brown of California .and 
Dick Lanun of Colorado were re-elected, as were Repubh-:. 




tda <7lME, My IS; 1974)..They included educators, bum-’ 

. .iQei^eni Utwyen, scientists and. a numbtf of men and 
' iiWdnieBivifltQ Miharked npon^-or were about to begin 
^p^tM caiitmra Jba.t)i^ month’s ejection, 22 of them ran 
f ^^Mgbfw^offide.ahdaffbul^iteeof them won. ^ . 
c-, ppbetMaats SatiS'Nunn of Geoii^, J. Benneu Johnston- 
-of- 'Idseidi Bidea of XJeihwanH. and Repuhlicaa;. 
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A few of Time’s young leaders left office. Two Dem-' 
ocrats retired: Senator James Aboureidc of South Dakota . 
and Representative Barbara Jordan of Texas. Democratic 
Governors Apodara of New Mexico and Reubtn 
Askew of Florida were ineligible to nm for second turns, 
Democraftc Governor Richard Knelp of South Dakota re-'. 
signed to become US. Ambassador to Singapore. 

T Only three of Time’s young leaden ran for office and . 
lost: Democrat IBck Clark, who sou^t re-electiofl to. ■ 
the Senatd from Iowa: J^emocrat Andrew Miller, in the Sen^ 
ate race Virginia; and Democrat Yvonne Brathwaite\ 
Burice/in race ft>r Califoink attorney general. The. &et 
that oniy three were defeated may be a sign that leadership 
k regaining a stability ttet has seemed (o be missing in the 
yean sfai^ Richard Nixm's resignation. 
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men who would temper the boisterous 
House, where membership is subject to 
total change every two years. Now the op¬ 
posite is true. The House has become a 
safe haven for incumbents; 95% of those 
who sought rc-eicction won this year. 

The Senate, however, will have near¬ 
ly a majority. 48 of 100 members, serving 
their first I'^rm.s with less than four years 
of service there. All in all. 61 will be Sen¬ 
ators elected in the 1970s. 70 will never 
have served under a Democratic Presi¬ 
dent other than Jimmy Carter, only 18 
will have served before the Viet Nam 
War. and only 14 will remember how 


Cheered and confident after his re-elec- 
lion victory. New York Governor Hugh 
Carey jetted down to the Bahamas with his 
lady love. Anne Ford Llzielh They stayed 
in the sumptuous house owned by her fa¬ 
ther, whom Carey likes to call "Henry the 
Deuce." But Carey. 59, apparently has not 
yet won his campaign for Anne. 35. When 
they returned to New York last week, he 
asked reporters to .stop asking about the 
subject But he was more expansive when 
discussing politics and personalities in a se¬ 
ries of candid interviews in both the Baha¬ 
mas and New York with TiMf Senior Ed¬ 
itor Marshall l.x>eb. Excerpts: 

SboiMd Pntkhnt Carter make some 
changes now In the people around him? 

Sure. He indical^ that he would try 
everybody in the demonstration stage of 
his Administration, and then he'd move 
Should the FreMent draw mere business 
leaders ktte the Admbristratlen? 

Absolutely. Roosevelt kept business¬ 
men around him like Frank Knox and 
Jesse Jones. Truman followed the same 
model. Who would be like that on the 
scene today'.> I'll be very blunt; Henry 
Ford If. He knows how to handle labor. 


Lyndon Johnson ran the Senate. Even in 
the House of Representatives, where the 
dying seniority system once baotight an 
excessive stability, only two committee 
chairmen will have held their positions 
for more than six years, and seven com¬ 
mittees are likely to select new chairmen. 

The leadership in both houses now 
looks forward with dread to the 96th Con¬ 
gress. which is likely to be even more un¬ 
manageable than its predecessor, the 
95th. The new members, like the elec¬ 
torate that chose them, will be hearing 
the disco beat and doing their own 
thing. ■ 


He writes good wage pacts. He enjoys the 
respect and admiration of minority 
groups. He is gutsy, no doubt about that. 
A businessman, a c/itr. has to be in charge 
of the economy. Nothing is going to be ac¬ 
complished until the people overseas see 
that somebody is in charge. Also, there are 
elements of leadership in the Ways and 
Means Committee, and they will listen to 
someone who speaks their language Ford 
is the kind of man to do it. 

Who else should the President bring Into 
Government? 

I d also find a place for (former De¬ 
fense .Secretary) Mel Laird. Maybe as a 
troubleshooter, a coordinator, to work 
with Congress. I’d find a place for Nelson 
Rockefeller. If you have a fellow like 
Rockefeller in the country, you should 
never put him on the shelf If the world 
sees that the country is going bipartisan to 
combat inflation, then the country will be 
in shape to go forward. 

Who should bo replaced In the Cabinet? 

1 don't see James Schlesjnger as the 
answer as Energy Secretary. He just 
hasn't got the touch for Congress, and 1 
think he has reached his limitation. Schle- 
singer has given us the cosmetics of an en¬ 


ergy plan. Somebody has^t to (ell Schle- 
sinjper, “All right, you’ve got your 55-iniie? 
an-hour spied limit, you've got yOUr 
natural gas bill—that’s about all you’ve 
got. but no production anywhere, no new 
resources that are coming in.’’ You show 
mean energy czar who is not going to plan 
for production, and he’s no czar. 

What Is the future for Treasury Secretary 
Michael Bhanenthal? 

I've got to be kind to Mike because he 
kept his word to New York in getting fed¬ 
eral loan guarantees through. But he may 
have reached battle fatigue in the econo¬ 
my. which frankly is tumultuous. In that 
tumult I don't know if Mike is the tough 
manager that we need. 

Hew good a Job Is Stuart Oaenstat doing 
as Carter’s Domestic Affairs Adviser? 

I've talked to Stu Eizenstat about the 
illegal-immigration problem, about the 
tax bill. 1 just can't seem*to get our ideas 
communicated. I’ve yet to see an idea 
come out of Eizenstafs shop. 

What would happen If Ted^ Kennedy chal¬ 
lenged Carter for the Democratic presidential 
nombiatlon hi 19807 

Teddy has said that he won't chal¬ 
lenge Carter, and I think he’d be wise not 
to. What would he get? A split party. The 
South would leave him because he took on 
a Southerner. And would women vote for 
him? I've done a little polling around, and 
I've found that when Jack Kennedy ran 
and Bobby Kennedy ran, well, everybody 
wanted to marry Jack and everybody 
wanted to adopt Bobby I don't find that 
with Teddy Teddy is a hard worker, but 
he is perceived otherwise, and that doesn’t 
help with women. 

What are Jerry Brown’s chances In1980? 

Jerry Brown lost everything but him¬ 
self in this month's elections. He didn't 
carry his ticket fin the California vote]. He 
caved in on Proposition 13. 

Is Jacob Javlts, the New York Republican 
Serutor, vulnerable In i980? 

He’s got (Congressman) Jack Kemp 
coming at him from the right The mod¬ 
erate Republicanism of Nelson Rockefel¬ 
ler is gone in New York State. Javits al¬ 
ways hooked up with Nelson, and Nelson 
was treated very badly by the Republican 
Party. So where’s his (Javits’l base? 

Well, who would win if Kemp runs 
against Henry Kissinger for the Republi¬ 
can Senate nomination? This year it 
would have been Kemp. But in 1980, Kis¬ 
singer. That Senate seat is a Jewish seat. 
And it should be. Herbert Lehman held 
that seat, and Javits. Besides, we should 
always send to that seat somebody with 
mental capacity and depth. When you 
compare the mental capacity and depth of 
Keqip and Kissinger, there’s no compar¬ 
ison. Kemp is not that smart. 

But if Kissinger won the Republican 
nomination, we would beat him with Bras 
Meyerson'. She beats anybody. 

7M* year's ehethos were not very good \ 

for the Democrats, were thMit 

No. If you took New York out of #e 
muf, it would have baea.«dl8ai^., -, jH'. 



Back frem tlialr Bahamas Idyl, tha Governor »id Uzlelll share a laugh 


After a Big Win, C ar ey Spe aks Up 

Not about the Ford in his future—but in the country s 





Tha scene one year ago at National Wonien’s Conference in Houston 


“We Shall Go Forth” 

What happened to the women's demands at Houston ? 


T he occasion was Houston Plus One, 
and across the nation last weekend, 
women celebrated. They picnicked in the 
parking lot of the Iowa capitol, had tea 
in the Michigan Governor’s niunsion. 
held a wine and cheese party in New Jer¬ 
sey. opened an exhibit of Women's Con- 
I fercncc mementos at the Louisville f ree 
j Public Library. 

I It was a year ago that 12,000 feminist 
I observers and 2,000 delegates concluded 
the National Women’s Conference in 
j Houston Spirits and hopes were as high 
I then as the pink and yellow balkKins that 
spwrted the legend "We arc everywhere.” 
sent aloft by the lesbian caucus 
I The delegates passed 2.5 resolutions, 
j forming a plan of action for achieving 
j women’s full rights and equality. The rcs- 
! olutions ranged from the arts and human- 
j ities to welfare reform and the problems 
I of minority women, to abortion and the 
i Equal Rights Amendment. The delegates 
I had answered the old question "What do 
! women want'.’” When the conference end- 
: ed in a chorus of IVe Shall Go Forth, there 
I was little doubt that they would. 

I A year later, it seems that the spirit 
: of Houston has endured, but concrete ac- 
. complishments have been weak. The law 
; that originally established the conference 
! required the President to receive the wom- 
■ en's plan and to respond by July with rec- 
! ommendations on how the Administra- 
I tion and Congress should carry out the 
! plan. July came and went. When Carter's 
I S8-page response was issued in Septem- 
j ber, it was entitled simply a sutus report. 


The President claimed credit for having 
already hired a lot of w'omen "More than 
2 Hy' of my appointments within the 
White House and the L.\ecu(ive Branch 
have been women, an alltime high for any 
Administration.” Beyond that, he stressed 
Administration concern for such Hist 
steps as passage of the Equal Rights 
Amendment, the enforcement of all civil 
rights laws and the development of im¬ 
proved statistical information concerning 
women. He asked Congicss to pass a num¬ 
ber of pending bills related to the Hous¬ 
ton plan, but his message had little im¬ 
pact on a Congress already concerned 
with the ending of the session ( What 
message'’” asked a member o^^.(ip 
O’NeiH’s staff last week) Many activists 
were disappointed, "The White House has 
given us a very good chronicle of e.vactly 
where we are right now,” says Jane Mc- 
Michael. e.\ecutive director of the Nation¬ 
al Women’s Political Caucus "But it alst> 
makes clear how much more remains to 
be done.” 

One of the notable things Carter has 
done was to appoint Sarah Weddington. 
33. who argued and won a key abortion 
case before the Supreme Couit. to the po¬ 
sition of special assistant on women’s af¬ 
fairs. But the problem of translating the 
Houston resolutions into action lies less 
in the White House than in congressional 
indifference to women’s issues and the 
very size and scope of those issues. In the 
year since the Houston conference, wom¬ 
en could count some small gains, includ¬ 
ing congressional passage of a bill to pro¬ 


vide job training for displaced homemak¬ 
ers. But Congress failed to pass Houston 
requests such as funding for shelters for 
battered women. It made free abortion 
for poor women almost impossible, failed 
to extend Social Security coverage to 
housewives in their own right, and vir¬ 
tually blocked women from higher- 
ranked Civil Service jobs by retaining vet¬ 
eran’s preference. ‘Many of women’s 
needs are ten years ahead of the times.’’ 
says Carol Burris, president of the Wash¬ 
ington Women’s Lobby, “and Congress 
is ten years behind the times Half the peo¬ 
ple in the country are changing their way 
of living, and these guys haven’t figured 
it out yet ” 

I ndeed. Congress was persuaded to ex¬ 
tend the period for ratification of the 
Equal Rights Amendment only after 
65,000 women marched in midsummer 
Washington heal in support of the mea¬ 
sure. “It was the largest campaign, in 
terms of people, of the last congressional 
session,” says Ellie Smeal. president of the 
National Organization for Women, “and 
we built It on the spirit of Houston,” 

"Houston was the Ixiginmng of a new 
girls' network,” adds Minnetle IXxlerer, 
Iowa slate senator and co-chair of the con¬ 
ference Continuing Committee, which is 
supposed to press for action at the grass- 
riKits level The delegates, who had been 
elected at preliminary state conferences, 
returned home from Houston armed with 
names and addresses, strategy and re¬ 
sources “Eor the first lime." says a Mich¬ 
igan delegate. "I knew I wasn't alone.” 
California. New Jersey and Wisconsin 
groups analyzed their state laws in light 
of the plan of action In Minnesota, del¬ 
egates traveled through their slate ex¬ 
plaining the complexities of the Houston 
resolutions Louisiana feminists held con¬ 
ferences on battered women and women 
and the law In Kentucky, more than two 
dozen organizations formed a women’s 
lobby, the Kentucky Women s Agenda 
Cotilition, and pushed through legislation 
to help displaced homemakers 

In Missouri, which sent an anti-LRA. 
anti-abortion delegation to Houston, pre¬ 
plan women used the Houston networks 
to help defeat a right-io-work pioposition 
in this month's elections "Labor came to 
us,” says Jean Berg, who chaired the stale 
conference, “and now they know we can 
delivci ' And in Washington. D.C . ac¬ 
tivists formed a Washington Women’s 
Network to monitor change within the 
bureaucracy. 

"Even when we lost, we croiited an 
awareness,”saysCarmen Delgado Voiaw. 
president of the Inter-American Commis¬ 
sion of Women and co-chair. with for¬ 
mer Congresswoman Bella Ab/iig, of the 
National Advisory Conimiitee for Wom¬ 
en .Says Abz.ug "The i.ssues aren't going 
to go away, and neither are we There is 
change everywhere. We are just begin¬ 
ning.” Last weekend it seemed to many 
women a beginning worth celebrating. ■ j 







Killing for Smut 


A pom king !s life on the run 

J oseph Go/yo. president of the Bloom¬ 
field (Conn.) State Bank, was uneasy 
On Nov 8, a new customer named Arbie 
Evans had phoned to say that he wanted 
to withdraw $.13,500 in cash from an ac¬ 
count he had opened only three weeks ear¬ 
lier. Suspecting a swindle of some kind, 
Go/m summoned the police. When Ev¬ 
ans arrived at the bank, the cops asked 
him to come to the station. After four 
hours of fruitless questioning, they placed 
a poster from the FBI’s most-wanted list 
before him With scarcely a wince, he ad¬ 
mitted: “All right, you got me.” 

It was quite a catch. The mysterious 
depositor was Michael O. Thevis, 46. who 
once described his Atlanta-based $I(X) 
billion-a-year empire as “the GM of por¬ 
nography." Thevis controlled one of the 
nation’s largest networks of adult book¬ 
stores, X-rated movie theaters, and peep- 
show machines. Seven months before, 
Thevis had escaped from a minimum-se¬ 
curity jail in New Albany. Ind., while 
serving S'/j years for arson and interstate 
transportation of obscene material. He 
.was held without bail; police also arrest¬ 
ed a comiianion, Anna Jeanette Evans. 
40, who was waiting for him outside the 
bank, and charged her with aiding a 
known fugitive. In Thevis’ car. police 
found seven guns. SI million in diamond 
and emerald jewelry and $450,000 in cash 
Testifying in court last week, FBI 
Agent Paul King gave a startling descrip¬ 
tion of how Thevis was supplied with 
funds from his porno business while he 
was on the lam. Meanwhile, new charges 
piled up against him In June he was in¬ 
dicted by a grand Jury in Atlanta for the 
murder of two competitors in the porn 
business. The indictment gave this ac¬ 
count of the killings Thevis shot Ken¬ 
neth Hanna in November 1970 and then 
stuffed him in the trunk of his own Cad¬ 
illac. But Thevis bungled the job by lock¬ 
ing up the car keys with the corpse He 
asked a business associate, Roger Under¬ 
hill, to help him recover the keys. Then 
Thevis drove the car to the Atlanta air¬ 
port. where the body was later discovered 
by police. The second slaying took place 
in September 1973, when James E. Mayes 
was blown up in his van outside his adult 
bookstore in downtown Atlanta 

To make sure that witnesses' testimo¬ 
ny was on the record, a federal judge ap¬ 
proved a plan to video-tape a description 
of the murders by Underhill and Leon 
Walters, a former Green Beret who had 
also worked for Thevis. But before that 
could be done, both men were killed by 
shotgun blasts. Officials in Washington 
suspect the Mafia arranged the murder as 
a favor to Thevis they believe he sold his 
porno operation to the Mob this fall. But 
Atlanta FBI agents disagree. In four pre¬ 
vious attempts to kill. Underhill, said an 



Pomographer Thevis w ith Sot Jason (1^4) 

TAe car keys were locked up with the corpse. 

official, the suspected hit men were “red¬ 
neck bank robbers from around here.” 

During his 195 days of freedom, Thev¬ 
is rented an apartment in Summerville. 
S.C. I rom a diary that an FBI expert says 
IS in Thevis’ handwriting, agents learned 
that he picked up clothes and funds from 
his Atlanta home within a week after his 
escape So far, investigators have recov¬ 
ered $500,000 from five safe deposit boxes 
that were rented by Thevis under aliases. 

According to Agent King's testimony, 
hundreds of thousands of dollars were fun- 
neled to the fugitive by Laverne Bowden, 
president of Fidelity Equipment Leasing 
Corp.. the Atlanta holding company for 
Thevis’ pornog(;aphic distribution firms 
and retail outl«s. King testified that 
Thevis’ father George was seen carrying 
paper bags and manila envelopes stuffed 
with cash from the Fidelity offices. Before 
his elimination. Underhill deposited large 
sums of money in a Bahamian bank ac¬ 
count. Thevis then borrowed money from 
the bank. An attorney placed shares of 
AT&T worth $297.(X)0 in a trust in 
Thevis’ name at a bank on Nauru Island, 
a tax haven in the South Pacific. The stock 
was then sold on the Hong Kong ex¬ 
change. and the cash was deposited in 
Barclays flank in Hong Kong. 

The FBI also believes it knows what 
Thevis did with some of the money. In 
his diary, according to King’s testimony, 
the pornographer wrote “Liz [a pet name 
for Bowdeni—$6,000.” then added that a 
rifle had been purchased. In one of Thev¬ 
is' datebooks. there is an entry on Oct. 
25. the day of the Underhill murder: “RU 
killed,” A diary also showed that the bald¬ 
ing pornographer had been scheduled to 
get a hair transplant the day after the am¬ 
bush but had called it off. ■ 


Btg'TuhaV: 
Secret Cach6 

In his house was $275,000 

C hicago Mafia Boss Anthony (“Big 
Tuna”) Accardo, 72, boasts about 
never having spent a nig^t in jail during 
a crime career that began when be was a 
bullnecked bodyguard for A1 Capone in 
the 1920s. But now the Big Tuna has 
dropped from sight, while federal pros¬ 
ecutors try to prove that earlier this year 
he ordered six gangland sia^^ngs, includ¬ 
ing the executions of two jeyvel thieves 
who had burglarized his house in the styl¬ 
ish suburb of River Forest, 111. Last week 
the FBI disclosed that its agents too had 
raided Accardo's ranch higne. They were 
looking for evidence of murder, but turned 
up instead $275,000 in cash. 

Big Tuna began to founder shortly af¬ 
ter the jewel thieves last December cut 
through window bars to steal St million 
worth of jewelry, silver and furs from a 
store owned by Chicago Jeweler Harry 
Levinson. For reasons that are still not 
clear, the Mob boss ordered the loot 
turned over to him. The gang reluctantly 
complied, then changed its mind and tried 
to retrieve the stolen goods when Big Tuna 
was away on vacation. Soon afterward, 
four gang members and two of their ac¬ 
quaintances died violently (Time, Aug. 7). 

A federal grand jury lookihg into the 
case summon^ Big Tuna and his 
wife Clarice. In gangland style, they re¬ 
fused to answer questions. But Big Tuna's 
longtime houseman. Michael Volpe. 75, 
spent a lengthier time with the jury, in¬ 
dicating that he may have talked. "Three 
weeks later he disappeared. Suspecting 
that Volpe might have been slain by the 
Mob in retaliation, FBI agents obtained a 
warrant to search Accardo’s home. 

In the basement they found a con¬ 
ference room with a round table suitable 
for a board of directors’ meeting. Then 
they broke through the outer wooden door 
of a )0-ft. by 15-ft. vault. An Accardo law¬ 
yer obtained for them the combination 
to the inner metal door. Inside the agents 
found 55 stacks of neatly piled $50 and 
$100 bills. They confiscated the cash, 
along with two .38-cal. revolvers. 

Upstairs, the agents discovered a po¬ 
lice radio scanner tuned to the frequen¬ 
cies used by law enforcement offices in 
Chicago. They also found a note pad con¬ 
taining the words Harry-Jewelcr. 

In court last week. Accardo’s lawyers 
tried to get back the cash and hand^ns 
on the ground that (hey had been seiz^ il¬ 
legally, But Federal Judge George N. 
Leighton refused to return them, ruling 
that there was suffit^nt reason to believe 
that the items may constitute evidence of 
a crime. The grand jury probe it contin¬ 
uing, and Big Tuna is expected to staji 
sufameiged, pi. 
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S ome people choose 
an airline for its 
more extensive network. 

But on top of this, there are the little things. 
Like service on the way. 
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The prestigious creations of S.T. Dupont represent the ultimate in craftsmanship and design, 
and because of their relationship to each other they are referred to as “Harmony by S.T. Dupont.” 


To reach an affluent and discriminating audience, S.T. Dupont relies on the 
international editions of TIME, where it finds the precise market it is seeking. 


This has proven to be a most harmonious arrangement. 
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M argaret Mead; 1901-1978 

She was fond grandmother to the global village 

A reporter turning up at one of her lec¬ 
tures at Manhattan's American Mu> 

' seum of Natural History noted that the 
speaker somehow managed to discuss mu- 
; seums. stones, stuffed birds, cave paint¬ 
ings, Cro-Magnon man. children, parents, 

' grandparents, dinosaurs, whales, the pos¬ 
sibility of life in outer space, education. 

' the youth revolution of the 1960s. the one¬ 
ness of the human species, pollution, evo¬ 
lution, growing up in New Guinea, re¬ 
lations between the sexes, communes and 
the fragmentation of communities 

The list was typical Margaret Mead 
was a small woman, but she got around 
I .She spoke volubly and carried a forked 
stick. Her studies—and the two dozen 
books that resulted from them—revolu¬ 
tionized her chosen field of anthropology 
Long before her colleagues recognized the 
validity of her approach, she studied the 
. biological, psychological and sociological 
forces that shaped personality in prim¬ 
itive cultures, then used her findings to ex¬ 
plain how individuals learn adult roles in 
mixlern societies. Her application of this 
approach to other areas and her willing¬ 
ness to speak out on almost any subject 
made hef ideas—and her dumpy but 
somehow imposing figure topped by its 
Buster Brown hairdo—famous around the 
world. By the time she died of cancer last 
week at the age of 76, Margaret Mead 
had become the grandmother of the glob¬ 
al village, an all-wise matriarch whose 
often proviKatively put, common-sense 
opinions were sought by millions. Her col¬ 
leagues feel that no single individual will 
lie able to fill her shoes. Says Paul Bo- 
hannan. president of the American An¬ 
thropological Association "Margaret 

Mead was, in fact, a centipede, she had Margaret Mead, with stick and st a tue _ 

that many shoes " Anthivpolof’y and affeaum for children. 

Both observation and involvement 

came naturally to Margaret Mead, who The book, which described the easy- 
was born in 1901 in Philadelphia to par- going, neurosis-free island way of life 

ents who quite literally raised her to be a and suggested that the Western attitude 

social scientist. She was only eight when toward sex could be relaxed without en- 

she was assigned to observe and record dorsing promiscuity, was an instant suc- 

her younger sisters’ speech patterns, cess. Many of the young re.searcher's col- 

Mead’s university training—she studied leagues condemned her way of reaching 

at New York’s Barnard College and Co- conclusions from observed evidence, 

lumbia University under such anthropol- which Mead called "disciplined subjec- 

ogy giants as Franz Boas and Ruth Bene- tivity," and the quasi-novelistic style in 

diet—only refined her talents. which the book was wiitten But stu- 

But it was Margaret Mead's prodi- dents snapped it up. partly because its 

gious energy that launched her on a ca- ideas interested them, often because, as 

recr that spanned more than half a cen- the author briskly explained. "1 wrote it 

lury. In 1925 she sailed for Samoa with in English." 

Boas’blessing and $1,000 from her father. Mead wrote her other books in the 
iind spent nine months observing the ad- same easily understood idiom. Coming of 
olescent girls of three small coastal vil- Age was quickly followed by Growing Up 
lages in the Manua Islands. The result of tn New Guinea, which she wrote in col- 
her study was published three years later laboration with her second husband. New 
A^ Cd^lHgo/Agein.Samoo. Z^and Psychologist Reo Fortune. But 



anthropology alone could not satisfy her. 
A fluent speaker who rarely needed notes, 
she also carried a heavy teaching sched¬ 
ule, lecturing before enthusiastic classes 
at both Columbia and Fordham univer¬ 
sities. She established a hall of the Peo¬ 
ples of the Pacific at the American Mu¬ 
seum of Natural History, where she was 
curator of ethnology. She brought a keen, 
insatiably curious mind and anthropology 
ical insights to bear on the problems of 
her own society and. with a confidence 
that made it clear she would brook no ar-, 
guments, spoke out frequently on social 
and political problems that many of her 
colleagues preferred to avoid. 

H er ideas were not always pttpular. 

Though South Sea tribesmen affec¬ 
tionately remembered her as "Miss Mark- 
it Mit," former Florida Governor Claude 
Kirk called her a "dirty old lady” after 
she appeared before a Senate committee 
hearing and urged decriminalization of 
marijuana smoking Envious colleagues 
griped that Mead, who appeared on tele¬ 
vision talk shows to endorse everythiim 
from greater international cooperation 
to women's liberation, was "overex¬ 
posed”; conservative academicians called 
Metul. who chaired or served on more 
committees than anyone could remember, 
an "international busybody." But young 
people loved her. partly, as Bohannan 
recalls, because “she never talked down 
to anybody. ” partly because she clearly ; 
loved young people Of the Mundugumor” 
tribespeople. she wrote; ‘ It seemed clear 
to me that a culture that so repudiated 
children could not be a good culture,” 
Remembering her own youth, she reg¬ 
ularly defended the behavior and ideals 
of youth and decried the efforts of their 
ciders to “keep them in their places.” 
As she once said in defense of TV, "For 
the first time the young are seeing his¬ 
tory being made before it is censored by 
their elders. ” 

Despite the diversity of her interests. 
Mead remained a working anthropologist 
to the end One of the woi Id's spryest sep¬ 
tuagenarians. she had long kept a sched¬ 
ule that would have left most younger peo¬ 
ple exhausted. But in recent years Mead, 
who had survived malaria, three marriag¬ 
es, several miscarriages and years of na¬ 
tive foods, found her health failing "I 
know I can't live forever.” she often said. 
“I'm just not ready to go yet." 

When the time to go did come, though. 
Margaret Mead was ready. When she 
learned last year that she had a generally 
fatal form of cancer, she refused to let it 
slow her down. Instead, the scientist who 
had spent a lifetime observing others 
turned her still keen powers of observa¬ 
tion on herself, and continued to keep her 
thorough records on her own process of 
aging Her attention was appropriate. Of 
all the people she studied, few were as in¬ 
teresting as Margaret Mead herself. ■ 







Economy & Business 


The Saudis and the Dollar 


A mutual dependency, tended by financial hajjis to the Gulf 


F ollowing the path that pious Mus¬ 
lims have trod for centuries, more 
than a million hajjis (pilgrims) have 
flooded through Saudi Arabia in the past 
few weeks for annual rites celebrated in 
the last month of the Islamic year. Ob¬ 
serving ancient ritual, they circled the sa¬ 
cred Black Stone m Mecca's Kaaba, a 
cube-shaped shrine, and, on Nov 11. 
slaughtered sheep in the valley of Mma 
to commemorate Abraham's willingness 
to sacrifice his son Now the last of them 
are departing—and on their heels has 
come a financial hajji. W Michael Blu- 
menthal As U S. 'Freasury Secretaries 
have done since 1973. Blumenthal over 
the weekend made his annual visit to the 
desert kingdom, where he paid his re¬ 
spects to the moneymen who hold more 
of his nation's currency than any other 
government officials in the world. 

The .Saudi hoard has by now expand¬ 
ed to the point where it is almost beyond 
counting European and American bank¬ 
ers estimate the nation's net foreign assets 
—i e.. the total amount m cash and var¬ 
ious investments at the dispiisal of the 
Saudi Arabian Monetary Agency (.SAMA). 
the country's central bank, and other gov¬ 
ernment bodies—at $70 billion to $75 bil¬ 
lion. The sum grows by several hundred 
million dollars each month, as the Saudis 
take in more money from sales of their 
oil than they can spend 

Lately, the Saudis have been trying 
harder to spend. After some false starts, 
they haw settled on a coherent develop¬ 
ment Unlike the Iranis, who 


plunged into hurried development of a 
broad range of industries and severely 
strained their country’s social fabric in the 
process, the Saudis plan to focus on just 
two fields, metals and petrochemicals, al¬ 
though on a colossal scale. For instance, 
at Jubail. a Persian Gulf fishing town 230 
miles from Riyadh, the capital, $20 bil¬ 
lion is being lavished on construction of 
a port that will be the hub of a large in¬ 
dustrial complex that will ab¬ 
sorb another $50 billion by the 
time It IS completed. 

While such projects will 
absorb more and more of the 


PETROPOWER 
IN ARABY 


Sdu<1i oi) exports 
I in bf'hons of dollar*. 



.Saudis’ excess wealth, the management 
of the country’s cash will always have vi¬ 
tal implications for the health of the dol¬ 
lar and the U.S. economy At present, 
about 85% of the Saudi holdings is put 
into dollar investments—bonds issued by 
the U S. Government and American cor¬ 
porations. shares of stock in U.S. com¬ 
panies. interest-bearing dollar deposits in 
U.S., European and Japanese banks. And 
that is perhaps the main reason why the 
dollar retains what value it has on inter¬ 
national money exchanges. Should the 
Saudis ever decide to switch any substan¬ 
tial part of their investments out of dol¬ 
lars into. say. deutsche marks or Japa¬ 
nese yen, the value of the dollar would 
plunge disastrously. The pile of dollan 
that the Saudis m theory cduld sell is more 
than twice as large as the $30 billion war 
chest of foreign money that the U.S. is 
amassing in order to buy up unwanted 
dollars and thus prop the price. 

So it is wise for Treasury Secretaries to 
check in regularly with the Saudis and dis¬ 
cuss politely whatever financial problems 
may come up. On his weekend visit, Blu¬ 
menthal pleaded with the Saudis to hold 
down any increase in oil prices that OPEC 
may decree next month. The U.S. is re¬ 
signed to a 5% to 10% boost, but fears that 
a larger raise would damage a fragile 
world economy. The Saudis have been 
muttering about how nice it would be if 
the U.S. would sell tnem bonds with an ex¬ 
change-rate guarantee that could be re¬ 
deemed for more than their face valtie if 
the price of the dtrilaf in other ciinetim 
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continue* W fall. The U.S. reply: Wash¬ 
ington tauuiot offer the Saudis bonds more 
attractive than those sold to U.S:.t^tizens. 
What neither side ever says is that 
I they cannot afford to anger each other. If 
the U.S. is dependent on Saudi good will. 

’ the Saudis are also inescapably tied to the 
! U.S,—^and the dollar. One tie is emotion- 
I al: so many Saudi officials attended col¬ 
lege on the U.S. West Coast that they are 
I often referred to by Americans as ‘'the 
I California Mafia." At a desert feast dur- 
i ing Blumenthal's visit last year, one 
! sheikh wearing flowing robes and looking 
^ as if he had just returned from a raid on 
I camelback leaned over to a member of the 
i Secretary's party and whispered “How 
I did U..S.C. make out last night in the foot- 
I ball game'?” 

j 

B eyond that. Saudi Arabia is a huge 
land with a population too small 
(about 5 million) to raise an effec- 
! tive army. Its first line of defense in a tur- 
I bulent Middle East is the diplomatic and 
' military support of the U.S.. which it will 
I jeopardize if it plays ^mes with the dol- 
I lar. Anyway, the Saudis are stuck with the 
I buck; by now they could get out of dollars 
i only at ruinous cost to themselves. There 
I just are not enough marks, yen or Swiss 
i francs available for them to buy with their 
I dollars. Long before they converted any 
I large portion, their sales would have driv- 
i en the value of their remaining dollars 
j down so much as to make their own re- 
I serves worth much less. 

! What the Saudis could do. however, is 
I put a growing share of their monthly in- 
j come from oil sales—and/or pan of the 
I interest from their present greenback 
I holdings—into nondollar investments. So 
! far, they have not shifted enough to hurt 
{ (he dollar, though at times they have been . 
tempted. At the height of the dollar-sell- 
ing panic last month, stories floated 
around the currency exchange's that the 
Saudis were considering heavier nondol- 
j lar investments. Then Jimmy Carter an- 
j nounced his Nov. 1 save-the-dollar pro- 
I gram of price-bolstering purchases and 
I high interest rates, and the reassured Sau- 
I dis rushed to help out. In Paris, their buy¬ 
ing of dollars is credited with helping raise 
the greenback's price from less than 4 
French francs to about 4.4 now. 

While the Saudis' loyalty to the dollar 
for the moment is firm, much mystery still 
surrounds their investment policy. World 
attention has been caught by the exploits 
of rich individual Saudis like Chailh 
Pharaon, who bought control of the Na¬ 
tional Bank of Georgia from Bert Lance. 
But the custodians of the government's 
money are far more conservative—and se¬ 
cretive. Their guiding principles: 

I) No real estate. Speaking to Amer¬ 
ican bankers in the U.S. last year. SAM A 
Governor Abdel Aziz Qoreishi explained 
that realty investment "raises sensitive 
national concerns in most host countries 
and has not been, we judge, welcome even 
insofte«aaeCQnreny asyottfs.” 



Power linos rising for new bidiistHles 

Financially, a 51st state. 

2) No gold. Other investors may look 
on the yellow metal as the ultimate safe 
haven for capital, but the Saudi govern¬ 
ment realizes that since gold supplies are 
small any buys on the scale it would make 
would send prices into the stratosphere. 

3) No purchases of more than S‘'/c of 
the stock in any foreign company. If the 


Saudis did buy a bigger chunk of an Amer¬ 
ican firm, they would have to report to the 
TJ.S. Securities and Exchange Commis¬ 
sion. Since they have not, no one knows 
what companies they have bought into. 

What then do the Saudis buy? They 
are known to gobble up U.S. Treasury 
securities, and have bought the bonds of 
such corporate giants as AT&T, Gen¬ 
eral Motors and U.S. Steel. SAMA also 
puts dep<»its into 23 blue-chip American 
banks and some top foreign banks, though 
it limits these deposits so that they nev¬ 
er exceed the tank's capiul (in Citi¬ 
bank's case, the formula works out to 
about $2.8 billion). Overall, the Saudis 
told Blumenthal's delegation last year, 
their investments have an average ma¬ 
turity of only seven years, and bankers 
figure they are getting about an average 
8% return, v.v. the 11% that Kuwait is 
said to collect on its more adventurous 
investments. 

One reason for the superconservative 
policy is that the Saudis acquired their 
oil wealth almost overnight—the mega¬ 
bucks started rolling in only after oil 
prices quintupled in 1973-74—and some¬ 
times give the impression that they think i 
it will not last. Finance Minister Moham- ! 
ed Aboul-Kheil. a diminutive bureaucrat j 
who talks as if Saudi Arabia were in need 
of foreign aid, argues that the surpluses 
will soon be eaten up by the costs of build¬ 
ing an industrial society at home. Mean¬ 
while, he insists, the country must keep 
Its money in short-term investments so 
that it can bring it home as soon as it is 
needed. Many Western experts doubt that 
Saudi Arabia will ever find productive do¬ 
mestic uses for all its oil revenues, but 
Aboul-Kheil seems genuinely to believe 
that it will. 


O ne burden of world financial power that 

Saudi Arabia so far has escap^ is worry * 

about the day-to-day fluctuations of its own cur- - i 

rency. The &udi riyal (rhymes with gee doll) is ja' v 
rarely even seen by foreign money traders, and ' 

its value essentially is fixed by the Saudis them- - ■ 

selves—quite puzzlingly. Though the riyal has 

been revalued upward 14 times since October 1977, the total increase against the 
dollar has been only 7%, from 28e to 30c. 

The Saudis have gained little from that, except perhaps a heightening of the 
aura of prestige surrounding them in international money markets. The value 
of the riyal in dollars does not affect its purchasing power at home, and the Sau¬ 
dis pay for imports and foreign investments not with riyals but with the dollars 
they get from oil sales. Indeed, the Saudis let few riyals out of the country: they 
do not want the riyal to become an international currency, lest its value be set 
by speculators and other money traders. Authorities have kept the formula by 
which they peg the riyat's value a deep secret. A London bank once set its com¬ 
puters to work trying to calculate the formula, to sec whether and how it was re¬ 
lated to the Saudis' trading surplus or the fluctuations of the dollar against other 
currencies, but drew a complete blank. 

. SpecuiatMs have trouble getting hold of riyals. Some branches jof European 
and American banks in Bahrain have attempted to float bond issues denom¬ 
inated in riyals in Europe. They got a stern bawling out from the Saudis for not 
hslcing permission to launch what the Saudis feared might be the beginning of a 
p^^tisly upstable Euroriyal market. 






The Saudie are also painfully aware 
that they lack experience investing gigan¬ 
tic sums of money. As recently as 1974, 
SAMA was headed by a Pakistani. The first 
Saudi to hold the post, Qoreishi is a grad¬ 
uate of U.S.C, but he had no previous 
tanking experience. Western diplomats 
who deal with them say the Saudis fear 
that if they go into long-term investments 
they will be conned by fast-talking flim¬ 
flam artists. Richard Erb, an economist 
who once watched Saudi policy for the 
U.S. Treasury, adds that the Saudis will 
not buy gold because they are afraid of 
being seen as "dumb Arabs” who do not 
know what else to do with their wealth. 

In fact, the Saudis are greeted with ex¬ 
treme respect by Western bankers, and 
they are acquiring financial expertise fast. 
So far. their investment policy has been 
so favorable to the U.S. that one London 
banker exclaims: "Saudi Arabia is the Slst 
state of the Union." A more accurate met¬ 
aphor for Saudi-U.S. financial dealings 
would be the relationship of a banker to 
an improvident bonower. The banker 
knows he can force the borrower into 
bankruptcy by calling his loans, but he 
would get little or none of his money back. 
Still, the borrower had better make sure 
that the hanker stays friendly. So Secre¬ 
taries of the Treasury will continue to 
make an annual pilgrimage to Saudi Ara¬ 
bia, their fingers crossed. ■ 

M exican Gus her 

Possibly the biggest yet 

W ilt the leadens of the next oil su¬ 
perpower be wearing sombreros in¬ 
stead of desert kaffiyehs? Mexico became 
a net exporter of petroleum in 1975 as a re¬ 
sult of discoveries of big deposits in the 
southern regions east of Veracruz, and 
since then, one leading U.S. energy an¬ 
alyst says enviously, "the Mexicans have 
brcn finding oil as fast as they put holes 
in the ground." Last week Jorge Diaz Ser¬ 
rano, head of Pemex, the government oil 
monopoly, announced the discovery of a 
new field that he says may contain up to 
100 billion bbl.; that would be more than 
half as much as Saudi Arabia’s proven re¬ 
serves. as well as the biggest single ac¬ 
cumulation of oil in the Western Hemi¬ 
sphere. Although Mexico’s proven 
reserves are still formally pegged at a 
modest 20 billion bbl., oflScials have long 
said that the actual total is far higher 
The latest strikes were made near the 
Gulf Coast city of Tampico in the Chi- 
contepec field, where Mexican oil was fiist 
found around the turn of the century. The 
newly discovered oil, which is located be¬ 
low tight, nonpqrous rock formations, will 
be difficult to bring to the surface, requir¬ 
ing 16,000 wells to be drilled over a pe¬ 
riod of perhaps 13 years. While the Mex¬ 
icans do not belong to OPEC, they are able 
to exact a high price ($13.10 per bbl.) for 
tlte oil that they sell, most of which goes 


to the UJS.; naturally they plan to step pp 
production sharply. In feet they now h<^ 
to triple their oil exports to 1 million bbl. 
a day by 1980. Hiough that is only about 
ope-seventh of what the Saudis ship ev¬ 
ery day, it is impressive for a country that 
a few years ago was importing oil.' ■ 

Fuel Forecast 


Coming: 70^-plusgas 

M otorists enjoying the balmy Indian 
summer driving weather that has 
persisted in many parts of the U.S. have 
sometimes had a shock when they decid¬ 
ed to "fill ’er up.” At some service sta¬ 
tions, especially in the Northeast, NO OAS 
signs hung on the unleaded fuel pumps; 





Pump prices at a PHanhattawsIa tloii_ 

Get ready for the shock of 79. 

other signs set limits on the amount a cus¬ 
tomer could buy. Almost everywhere, 
meanwhile, prices have been creeping up 
instead of slipping back as they usually 
do after the peak travel season. 

The scattered shortages and climbing 
prices result from heavy demand. The 
summer bulge in gasoline use was bigger 
than expected this year, and it has stayed 
up because of the mild weather. In early 
November, for instance, consumption was 
as high as it had been in August. But pro¬ 
duction has dropped, because of break¬ 
downs at some major refineries. To meet 
demand, companies have been buying 
gasoline from outside sources at premium 
prices, and passing their added costs on. 
to the consumers. 

Supidies Of no-lead have been pu^ 


ticularly tl^t because refiners find it 
costly to switch to lead^ee production, 
and dififeuit to turn out Awl that meets 
the Government's minimum octane stan¬ 
dards and stiU allow the new cars to 
run smoothly. To encourage increased no- 
lead output, as of Dec. 1 the Depart¬ 
ment of Energy will allow refiners to 
pass more of the actual costs of pro¬ 
ducing gas on to consumers, which could 
mean a further increase in prices from 
It to At per gal. In the past year, the av¬ 
erage price at the migor companies’ sta¬ 
tions has risen from about 62K0 per gal. 
to more than 67e; some Manhattan ^ 
gougers now charge more than 90e. Giv¬ 
en the fact that OPEC is about to raise 
the cost of crude oil again, and that this 
may add 2t or so to prices at the pump, | 
for most U.S. motorists 1979 will clearly i 
be the year of 70c-plus ga^, ■ 

Clipped Wings 


lA TA bows to “open skies ” 

A new era dawned last week for pa^n- 
gers flying international airlines. 
Y ielding to the revolutionary changes that 
have occurred in the travel business, the 
108-membcr International Air Transport 
Association (Iata) abandoned its 33-year- 
old role as the industry’s fare-fixing 
cartel. It also gave up its authority to reg¬ 
ulate in-flight meals, drinks and enter¬ 
tainment, and will henceforth confine it¬ 
self to such noncompetitive matters as 
safety standards, security and ticket ex¬ 
change arrangements. | 

The clipping of iata’s wings was a 1 
direct if delayed result of the “open skies" 
policy pursued by the U.S. Civil Aero¬ 
nautics Board, which in its drive for de¬ 
regulation encouraged the start of Laker 
Airways’ cut-rate transatlantic Skytrain 
service as well as the cheap-fare plans 
that swept the U.S carriers. The end of 
administered fares will heat up compe¬ 
tition in the briskly growing air-travel 
market. The lATA carriers’ revenues to¬ 
taled $39.1 billion in 1977, and are ex- | 
pected to climb another 10% this year. 
But without IATA to coordinate inter¬ 
national fare agreements, many lines and | 
their governments will probably become ; 
entangled in complicated bilateral and 
multilateral negotiations to fix prices and 
frills. 

IATA spokesmen profess to believe 
that no orgy of price cutting is ahead, in¬ 
sisting that fares are “at rock bottom 
now,” at least over the North Atlantic; 
they also maintain that the airlines will 
not be going “hog wild” in the service 
area. Yet there are already some wel¬ 
come signs of movement in this direc¬ 
tion. The quality of meals in coach may 
benefit from competitive pressure. In¬ 
deed, Air France has begun giving econ- 
enny passengers a choiM (d two main 
courses plus fruit, cheese and. wine,,, gs 
weB as frM useof 











Is the Store Becoming Obsolete? 

Yes. say new champions of an old idea: mail order 


Peanuts banks 


S hopping is not as much fun as it used 
to be. During peak buying seasons 
, like the monthlong countdown to Christ¬ 
mas that begins every year after Thanks¬ 
giving, it can be downright agony for some 
people. Parking is a pain, stores are 
crowded, and sales clerks are often in¬ 
experienced or hard to find. One result 
' has been a burst of new activity in an old 
' idea: mail order. Not since Chicago Mer¬ 
chant Aaron Montgomery Ward put out 
his first “catalogue"—a one-page number 
i flogging bed ticking, hoop skirts and 58 la- 
: dies' watches—almost a century ago has 
I there been such high interest in ways of 
I shopping without stores. 

This year Americans will buy a rec¬ 
ord $22 billion worth of goods through 
catalogues, brochures and other kinds of 
: mail-order ofterings. Such purchases have 
i become the fastest growing area of U.S. 
i retailing, and they now account for fully 
; 18% of all the general merchandise sold, 
j Some experts believe that that 
; percentage will grow much 
; more. Maxwell Sroge, a Chi- 
i cago-based mail-order consul- 
i tant. goes so far as to assert 
j that catalogue sales may prove 
j to be the biggest revolution in 
j shopping ever. Says he: “If you 
j have insomnia, you can shop 
I at four in the morning. It’s a store that 
I never closes." 

! The biggest factor behind that phe- 
I nomenon has been the rise of two-income 
I families, in which neither spouse has 
I much time to spend prowling through 
I stores. Other converts to catalogues are af- 
! fluent singles and childless couples whose 
i active working and social lives similarly 
; leave little room for shopping. To reach 
. these busy big spenders, retailers are in- 
' creasingly resorting to the mails, and the 
I result has been an explosion not only in 
I the number of catalogues but also in the 
j variety of goods that can be bought 
I through them. 

This season the holiday ex- 
i otica that can be ordered by 
mail are more extravagant 
' than ever. Neiman-Marcus, 

' the tony Texas chain, has 
sent the 350,000 customers on 
Us nationwide mailing list a 
batch of Christmas gift sugges- 
1 dons that range from mono- 
grammed “passports” for pet 
dogs or cats ($18) to an edible 
' Monopoly set made of several 
; kinds of chocolate ($600), and 
■ J Wooton desk that once be- 
i longed to Queen Victoria 
'$150,000). In Manhattan, 
rendy filoomingdale's is coun¬ 
tering with the perfect gift for 
Capote: 





the Tnitnan, 
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American Express’s $200 bust of King Tut 

for $100,000 the store will ar¬ 
range a holiday party for 500 
at New York City's Lincoln 
Center culture temple that in¬ 
cludes cocktails, dinner and a 
ballet performance 

The mail-order surge is 
by no means confined to hol¬ 
iday hedonism. While mail order has 
long been a mainstay for publishers of 
magazines and books, other firms are 
being lured into the field, partly because 
of its attractive economics Fancy cat¬ 
alogues can be expensive to prepare and 
distribute, but it costs even more to main¬ 
tain stores and sales staffs; and mail¬ 
order firms generally enjoy a profit of 
6% on sales, whereas that of conventional 
retailers is 3.5%. 

As a result, all sorts of retailers are 
stepping up their mail-order activity. 
Bloomingdale’s used to put out catalogues 
just to draw customers into its stores, now 
mail and phone orders account 
for a substantial part of its busi¬ 
ness. At Montgomery Ward, 
where mail-order business 
slumped sharply in the 1950s 
and early 1960s, catalogue 
sales are back at record levels. 
The urban buyers who have re¬ 
placed farm families as the 
company's chief catalogue cus¬ 
tomers are going for many 
items that never before sold 
well by mail. Among them: 
women’s dresses, including dis¬ 
co outfits, a particularly hot 
item. As a consequence, the 
firm will soon open a new cat¬ 
alogue sales outlet in Cincin¬ 
nati, the first it has opened in 
50 years. 






American Express has been plying its 
7 million credit-card holders with regu¬ 
lar mailings of slick, colorful brochures 
and catalogues offering a variety of goods, 
including such extravagances as coin 
banks In the shape of Peanuts characters 
for $20 and up, and i $12,500 home dis¬ 
co sound system. Sales of such items have 
doubled in the past foiir years. With the 
traveling show of the treasures from 
Tutankhamun’& tomb due to begin a long 
stay at Manhattan’s Metropolitan Muse¬ 
um in December, American Express isof- 
ferii^ several items of pricey Tutiana, in¬ 
cluding a 6-in. china bust of the Egyptian 
boy-king costing a princely $200. 

Several individual entrepreneurs have 
made the profitable discovery that, as 
Maxwell Sroge puts it, “you can find a 
market through mail order in expensive 
items even if you operate out of Mute- 
shoe, Texas.” Roger Horchow, 50, a for¬ 
mer mail-order executive at Neiman- 
Marcus. set up his own catalogue business 
seven years ago; his Dallas-based Hor¬ 
chow Collection will pull in $38 million 
this year, all generated by the 30 million 
catalogues that Horchow sends around 
the country. One example of mail order’s 
pulling power: in September. Horchow 
began marketing a perfume called L'En- 
voi at $75 an ounce, though customers had 
no way of trying the fragrance as they 
could in a store, Horchow has already 
received orders for more than 1,000 
bottles. 

Competition is increasing—according 
to Horchow, 40 new enterprises have en¬ 
tered the so-called luxury-catalogue field 
this year—but mail-order men believe 
that their industry has plenty of room for 
growth as long as they keep finding new 
ways of making stay-at-home shopping 
easier Tor instance, the hassle of filling 
out and mailing coupons is being elim¬ 
inated, because orders are increasingly 
made by toll-free telephone and charged 
to a cr^it card. In Columbus, Warner 
Communications has established a cata- 



$600 chocolate Monopoly game 

logue sales convenience geared to the 
video generation; a cable TV hookup that, 
among other things, lets shoppers exam¬ 
ine Items for sale on their home sets. By 
means of a special attachment on his set. 
a viewer can order a product or ask for 
more information. Warner is so pleased 
with results from the 25.000 hookups in 
Columbus that the company plans sim¬ 
ilar operations in Akron, Fort Wayne and 
Pittsburgh. ■ 


At 









America’s New Maimers 

Arbiter Tish Baldrige charts the changing body language of U.S. culture 


/. Eight men and one woman from the same office are riding the el¬ 
evator back to work after lunch The woman, naturally, is in the 
back of the elevator, since the men all stood aside to allow her to 
enter first. When the elevator door opens on the eighth floor: 

a) The men all inhale deeply and. rolling their eyes to the ceil¬ 
ing and fluttering their hands in the vicinity of their heads, at¬ 
tempt to crowd aside so that the one woman, in the fragility of her 
gender, may exit first, followed by eight men and their dense ex¬ 
halation of martini flumes. 

b) Since the sex of the passengers is irrelevant here, everyone 
leaves the elevator in the most efficient and logical order, the men 
nearest the door departing first. As .some people of both .sexes are 
still uncorrtfortable with such uncourtly procedures, a man may 
put them at their ease by making a suggestive remark about the 
woman's figure. 

c) All passengers tumble out at once, landing in a heap be¬ 
fore the eighth-floor receptionist. 

2. At a friend's Sunday brunch, a woman uses an Anglo-Saxon 
barnyard expression. A polite male will: 

a) Push half a grapefruit in the woman 'sface 

bl Respond with a barrage of scatology to make her feel more 
at ease talking filth. 

c) Ignore her and turn to the hostess, exclaiming, "I'll Just 
die if I don V get this recipe!" 

3. A woman is discussing business with a male colleague over 
lunch at an expensive Italian restaurant. She invited kirn. When 
ihe cheek comes: 


a) She excuses herself and goes to the ladles’room ("Til just 
freshen up my war paint"), not returning until the man has set- | 
tied the bill. 

b) She offers the man a cigar, quarrels with the waiter's ad¬ 
dition. pays the check from a roll of 50s and makes a knowl¬ 
edgeable remark about the vicissitudes of the Baltimore Colls. 

c) She extracts from her ice cream dish a fragment of broken 

glass brought along for Just this purpose. She and her companion 
complain loudly about foreign objects in the food, and both exit 
in a huff, leaving Ihe check unpaid on the table. j 

W » ho can sort out these social mysteries? It has become | 
' extremely complicated to be polite in America. There 
was a time when the upwardly mobile and socially in¬ 
secure believed as fervently as The Four Hundred* 
that there existed somewhere—in the mind of God, perhaps, or 
the graven tablets of Emily Post—an absolute standard of The j 
Correct. All contingencies were covered in this elaborate system 
of law, as refined as the Talmud and sometimes as difllcult to in- j 
terpret. But trying to cultivste manners today is like buying a | 
house in Qrosse Poihte and discovering that the previous tenants j 
were the Symbionese Liberation Army: the place is a mess. The i 
old fixturesdon't work; the walls are smf^red with ego; the foun- i 
dation is crumbling and practically gone. i 

'The Four nuttdred took their nune from Ute dictum of the foppish writer j 
Ward McAIliaier, who clainwd in 18R that them were oaly about.400 ^edplt i 
inhuhionaUeNewYorksocietywho'wereaiteasemabtdUo^ I 





“ Wow! Is taste ever relati\e!” 
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The gduid punctilio of high*bo$oned dreadnoughts like ' 

Emily Post had been unraveling fbr years, of course. But to 
1 many of the young in the ’60s, the laid-back luftmenschen of the 
counterculture, manners were as superfluous as flatware at Mc- 
Dcmald's (the late 20th century’s reversion to its fingers) or linen 
napkins at the Donner Pass. To this last half-generation, man¬ 
ners were sexist, hypocritical, emotionally invalid or. at last, 
hopelessly and rather touchingly quaint. The women’s move¬ 
ment called a world of once reflexive rituals into doubt The mas¬ 
culine urge to rise when a woman entered the room seemed a 
sort of humiliating impulse, uncontrollable, incontinent. A man 
seated on the downtown bus might endure agonies of self-ex¬ 
amination before offering his seat to a woman. The male had to 
learn to size up the female by age. education and possible fe- 
riKity of feminism before opening a door for her Would the cour¬ 
tesy offend her? It made for ambiguity: If a man studiously 
refuses to open the dtxrr for a woman, is he sexually liberated? 

Or just an ill-bred slob? 

The ’60$ did their best to dismantle old family relationships 
and left in their place all kinds of jerry-built structures and sub¬ 
tle gradations of involvement—permanent dates, semimarriages, 
platonic living together, genteel common-law shackups and se- 
, iial polygamy This profusion of mating arrangements brought 
on wonderfully baroque confusions of protocol: How to seat the 
husband and two ex-husbands of the bride’s mother at the wed¬ 
ding banquet? How to invite a homosexual couple for the week¬ 
end’ There were few rules that applied to other new customs. 

' such as living in coed dorms, coed jogging (should the man 
speed ahead of the woman'll and siKial soaking in hot tubs 
(keep eye contact at all times). 

C ivility was dealt a further crippling blow by what the au¬ 
thor Tom Wolfe calls "The "Me’ D^adc " The social cru¬ 
sades of the '60s (the civil rights movement, the antiwar 
campaign, the counterculture) broke up a lot of insti¬ 
tutional furniture but left little to replace it in the mid-’70s ex¬ 
cept intense, aggressive self-regard People went to classes to 
learn what frequently turned out to be bad manners, the as¬ 
sertiveness training courses that held that you have to be pushy 
to get what you want Manners were not the message of Robert 
Ringer’s 1977 bestseller. Looking Out for No 1. 

But tix) much aggressiveness is exhausting. Today there 
seems a lot of evidence lhai Americans are iired of it. Stragglers 
arc descending from the culture of the Ik (that east African hill 
tube that, as Anthropologist Colin Turnbull found, amused it¬ 
self by snatching ftxxd from the mouths of children and kicking 
the elderly into campfires) Remarks Judith Martin, who writes 
a satiric "Miss Manners" column for the Wa.shington Post: 

'We're coming out of a psychologically self-oriented era. I think 
(here’s a craving for tradition, form, orderliness—and there's 
also a desire to be protected from everybody else's expression 
of self." 

A new formality is evident. It can be read literally in the 
sales and rentals of tuxedos, which are considerably higher than 
they were several years ago. Says the manager of Los Angeles 
Tu.xedo Center: "There is definitely a return to the '30s look 
chic, elegant tuxedos." In Chicago. I Magnin’s bridal-wear 
sales are up 70’T over last year After the era of writc-it-your- 
sclf Kahlil Gibran barefoot weddings, the large traditional mar- 
I lage ritual and reception arc returning 

A craving for standards of social behavior is obvious in 
(he sheer heft of mail to advice columnists and in the success of 
l.ible-manner classes for children in 800 department stores 
•iround the nation Enrollment in the lessons, liegun by Marja- 
Ixille Young Stewart, a writer on etiquette, has tripled in the 
past three years. Publishers are rushing books into print to re¬ 
habilitate Americans’ behavior and bring order to their vast so¬ 
cial confusion. Columnist Ann Landers, with her wonderfully 
brisk "listen-cookie" style, has just come forth with a 1.212- 
page The Ann Landers Encyclopedia A to 2 (abdominal mus¬ 
cles to zoonoses), which gels down to all sorts of nitty-gritty not 
only about social rituals (“Prince Philip, may J present my laun- 
liress Ruth Smith") but also about b^-wetting. invert^ nip¬ 
ples and nose jobs. Charlotte Ford, Henry ll’s daughter, has a 
hopk of t^ern manners'’due out in the spring. Probably 
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"Mr. Carpenter is my daughter's thingama/ig 



"What do you do, Elliot?" 
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the best guide to manners in 1978 is The Amy VanJerbilt Com¬ 
plete Book oj Eti<tueiie, a OiiUJe to Contempotary Ltving. Re¬ 
vised & Evpanded by Letitia Baldrigc (Doubleday. 879 pages, 
plain SI0.95: thumb-indexed $1195) The late Amy Vander¬ 
bilt. a distant cousin of the C'ommixlore and a sensibly mod¬ 
erate arbiter of eliguctte who eschewed the surpassing hoity- 
toity of Emily f\ist for a comfortably "mixlern" point of view, 
originally published her manners Iwk in 1952, latei revised it 
several tl■•H■.s lish Baldrige. Manhalian public relations exec¬ 
utive and once social secrctaiy to Jacqueline Kennedy in the 
White House, has spent almost three years making furthci le- 
visions and additions 

aldrigc, a superbly energetic amalgam of feminist and 
Tasteful Lady, left a few sections of the original Amy 
nearly intact—the formal weviding. heraldic devices, par¬ 
liamentary priKcdure, how to visit a naval vessel and 
how to go fox hunting. (Dv> not show up in black derby with a 
pink coat Never done!) But the faither Baldrigc explored in 
the territory of manners, the more she levised and enlarged the 
Vanderbilt canon. She kicked the siuHincss out of it and in¬ 
serted a clear-eyed, consid¬ 
erate feminism “ ", ' 

A ceitain amount of the ^ ’V 

Baldrige Vanderbilt is so 
obviims that it amounts to 
instructing people when to YT 

come in out of the lain A ’::n, - /‘•V f 

sei^tujn^^^ j|C>mg ^ to^^^^ i hi; 

come to the ocean from Nc ■ ^ 

braska [Bitidrige's home 

state! aiid might never have "Darn it. / t/n'nk iip-iif’lii i.\a fun h/e 
been to the beach befoie 


"Darn it. I think tip-lighi i.sa fun li/e style'" 


Independence. Tish believes, has been the single most im¬ 
portant factor in changing American manners in the past dec¬ 
ade. "Women have discovered that they can live alone without 
crumbling. " she says, “More men are living alone and not crum¬ 
bling. A woman can entertain marvelously and tend the bar 
and make just as gixxl drinks as when she had a husband mak¬ 
ing the drinks. And a man can get out in the kitchen and do a 
gourmet dinner that will impress anybody." 

In an "equal world." Baldrige believes, the general oper¬ 
ating principles are efficiency, kindness and elementary good 
sense " Whoever happens to be in the lead opens the door and 
holds It for the other." she writes ‘"Whoever first sees 
the taxi hails it. People emerge from an elevator in a logical 
procession, the front people off first, the people in the back off 
last Each of us puts on his or her own coat, however, anyone 
who sees someone else struggling to get into a coat lends a help¬ 
ing hand A person picks up a check in the coffee shop or a 
restaurant when it's his or her turn A man or a woman stands 
up in the office to greet a male or a female visitor." Tish gean 
her book to an intuition that manners are practical and even 
liberating They have long since been djsjoj/ied from moral 

codes and from ostentation. 

"Manners " Tish insists, 
‘"make you feel self-reliant. 

fe jj There's nothing worse than 

I 1 feeling clutched When you ' 

1 kmrw you're right, you have ; 
C an advantage." i 

Baldrige is the first so- , 
cial codifier to deal at length : 

^ relations between men and ; 

nnT i/ —y- < *he growing numliers of ! 

women arriving in middle- 

reverting 

HRSJjnl / traditional forms of ^ eti- 

reaching for the executive 

y/e'" suite are going to have to , 

accept . the financial re 


Alwts. I'lsh's prose style, though always functional, has all i sponsibilitics of their new status.” Tish writes. Still she gets rath- 


(he resonance of a schoilgirl's field hockey stick Her sample 
■‘Icticr ofaivlogy for having seriously offended someone" sounds 
a little like WC f-iclds ' Dear Hank There is no way I can 
erase the tragic error of my bumbling tongue " .So wiih a letter 


cr squeamish, for a feminist, about the way a woman should 
pay the check after a business lunch If she uses a credit card or 
signs for the lab. she should do so “quietly, no one around them 
need be aware of her actions," Still more surreptitious is the 


to a colleague about a son who has just won a scholarship to j course she advises for a woman when she senses that the man 


Vale: ' You and yiiui wife must lx: bursting forth with unmit¬ 
igated but understandable pride. " 

The most miercsling and helpful sections of her book in¬ 
volve the conundrums that have aiisen in the turmoil of miir- 
als. sexual roles and obsessive candor of the past decade; How, 
for example, should parents deal with the queslivm of whether 
to allow their child to sleep in the same room with the person 
he or she is living with when they come to visit ’ (If the child in- 
I Msls on sharing a rixsm with his partner the paienis have every 


is uncomfortable about her paying "She should excuse herscll 
at dessert time on the pretext of going to the powder room and 
make the bill arrangements then." 


T he Baldrigc Vanderbilt has no-nonsense advice to men 
and women traveling together on business. They "should 
not share a suite They should have separate rooms, and 
when working in one of the bedrcx>ms. both should be 
dressed"'—that is. not in bathrobes or some such. A woman 


right, says 'lish. to say ‘"Look, this is our house You can both i traveling alone on business should carry her briefcase along il 


go to the hotel near by and pay for your own rixmi if you refuse 
to accept the moial code of this house.") 

Generally Baldrige gives unmarried couples living together 
sympathetic though somewhat chilly ireaimenf “If they are 
breaking a moral lav\, it is their business and no one else's ,. It 
has become a way of life We must therefore cope with it as 
suchBaldrige hardheadedly notes that a single woman living 
with a man should find a gotxl gynecologist to supply birth 
control devices and "a good lawyer to protect her rights." 


she goes into the hotel bar or restaurant: it is a conspicuous sign 
of profession that should discourage attempted pickups. If a 
vVoman traveling decides to share a drink with a stranger. Tish 
remarks in her Tasteful Lady tone; “It is better to stop with one 
drink . but you should most cerlainlyvitop after the second if 
you care anything about how people perceive your behavior in 
public." 

On whether to. ask an "extra woman” lo a dinn«r. iiertyi i 
T»h agrees with a ohgracter in the plajt i 





Li^ 

marks that her guMts are “invited for dinner, not for mating.’’ 
Says Baldrige: “It is time that women who live alone let their 
hosts realii^ it is not the ’end of the world' if they do not have a 
man supplied for them.” Singles bars make her nervous. "If you 
■ibsolutely must go ... bp forewarned and forearmed. You are 
proceeding at your own nsk." 

Temperamentally, Baldrige is a moderate. For that reason, 
her guidelines can serve as an interesting measure of how man¬ 
ners and customs have changed. The 1958 Amy Vanderbilt, for 
example, contained the rigid pronouncement “It is poor taste 

for children of a first marriage to even attend the marriage of ei¬ 
ther parent the second time if a divorce has taken place." Bal¬ 
drige advises- "If a person’s ex-spouse supports the idea, and if 
the children are mature enough to accept the new spouse, it is a 
good idea to have the children present at their mother or fa¬ 
ther's second wedding” A word to women about to shake hands; 
“Both Amy and Emily say to leave the glove on. 1 say take it 
off. It’s horrible to shake hands with leather." 

At times Baldrige demands even more punctilio than Van¬ 
derbilt. ’’Amy said it wasn’t neces.sary to write a note for a birth- 


The Feminist Tasteful Lady 


ll^ou'rc always remembered,” Leti- 

Ttia Baldrige says, "if you are tall." 
Tish Baldrige is a very memorable char¬ 
acter. At 6 ft. I in., with her strong, in¬ 
telligent head held at full altitude, her 
white hair swept back in the Fifth Av¬ 
enue mane, she enters a room with 
queenly bearing. But Tish manages to 
mitigate her formidable presence; she is 
a direct and funny woman with a clear 
ga/e and a trace of self-mockery l ai 
from stuffy about good taste, she is even 
given to repeating the awful and ancient 
schoolyard joke that is a painful mem¬ 
ory to every oversize woman: “Confucius 
say, boy who dance with tall 
girlgei bust in the mouth." 

Although she has revised 
Amy Vanderbilt’s Complete 
Book of Etiquette, nothing of 
the sedate Vere de Vere clings 
to Baldngc. She has been 
charging full blast most of her 
life. She approaches manners 
from the perspective of a 
working woman who did not 
marry until she was 35, a 
mother of two, an executive 
feminist who wears black 
dresses and pearls, and head 
of her own Manhattan pub¬ 
lic relations firm. Letitia Bal- 
drige Enterprises, Inc. At 51 
she serves on the board of di¬ 
rectors of three companies 
(the New York Bank for Sav¬ 
ings, Dean Witter Reynolds 
Inc., and Outlet Co. of Providence) and 
writes a weekly column, "Contemporary 
1 iving.” which is syndicated in some 40 
newspapers tj^ the Los Angeles Times. 
Not surprisingly, Baldriges theory of 
manners is brisk: apart from simple 
kindness, she says, their chief purpose 
is to make life more efficient. 

Tish came from a well-off. but by 
no means rich lawyer's family in Oma¬ 
ha Her father. Howard Malcolm Bal¬ 
drige. a strikingly handsome athlete at 
Yale who was decorated in both World 
Wars, served as a Republican Congress¬ 
man from Nebraska for two terms. 

At 14 Tish was sent east to Miss Por¬ 
ter's School jn Farmington, Conn. She 
went to Vassar at 16, graduating at 19 


with a B.A. in psychology. After a year 
at the University of Geneva. Tish de¬ 
cided she want^ to work in Europe. 
She displayed even then her persistent 
ability to stand back, set goals and me¬ 
thodically fulfill them. The State De¬ 
partment said she would need secretar¬ 
ial skills even to apply for a job overseas, 
she knocked off a year-long secretarial 
curriculum in eight weeks. 

Her career began with a series of 
lucky strokes In her first job in the For¬ 
eign Service, she worked in Pans for 
David Bruce, who was helping to set up 
the Marshall Plan. When Bruce was 


named U S. Ambassador to France. 
Tish became social secretary to him and 
his wife Evangeline In 1951 she worked 
briefly for the clA on ' a lot of secret 
stuff " Then, having learned Italian from 
a contessa and a tape recorder, she land¬ 
ed a job as siKial secretary to the U S 
Ambassador to Italy. Clare Botithc 
Luce, who became a close friend and is 
now godmother to Tish s 13-year-old 
daughter Clare. 

Back in the U.S., Baldrige became 
Tiffany’s fust woman executive, their 
public relations director When the Ken- 
nedys moved into the White House, Tish 
became Jackie's social secretary, as well 
as J.F.K.’s protocol officer She loved the 
work, although she was disconcerted to 


find that practically every man who took 
her out w'as playing her for a power an¬ 
gle at the White House She became pro¬ 
motions director at the Kennedys’ Mer¬ 
chandise Mart in 1963, then opened her 
own p r company in Chicago. Six years 
later she folded it to go to New York 
City as Burlington Industries’ first di¬ 
rector of consumer affairs. 

In 1972 Tish decided to go back into 
business for herself with l.etitia Baldnge 
Enierpnscs. Inc. Her company, with a 
staff of nine, is small but energetic. She 
has just started a new subsidiary called 
Business Receptions, which organizes 
and runs parties and other functions for 
companies. 

In 1963. in Chicago. Tish married 
Robert Hollensteiner, a real 
estate executive who, among 
other things, has the advan¬ 
tage of being nearly four 
inches taller than Tish. They 
live with their son Malcolm. 
11. in a twelve-room cooper¬ 
ative apartment on Fifth Av¬ 
enue overlooking Central 
Park. Daughter Clare is away 
at the boarding school Tish 
attended. Miss Porter’s 

Baldrige’s life is hectic, 
with twelve or more appoint¬ 
ments each day added to 
a load of domestic details. 
Says Tish. “ril get into one 
taxi, get in a traffic jam, 
jump out and walk four 
bUx;ks. get in another taxi 
and then finish the last lap 
in the subway." 

Because of her schedule, Baldrige 
turns down more social invitations than 
she accepts Whenever possible she 
leaves u paity at 11 --"I have to get my 
sleep It's the only way 1 can keep go¬ 
ing." When Tish entertains, it is usually 
for Satuulay or Sunday lunch. The Hol- 
lenstciners have a live-in housekeeper, 
but Tish does practically all the cook¬ 
ing herself 

When she reflects on how she might 
approach her life if given the chance to 
start It ovei again. Tish sees a vision 
curiously distant from the world of man¬ 
ners "First of all. I’d go on the line and 
learn factory jobs, with the goal of some¬ 
day being chairman of the board of U.S. 
Steel ’■ 
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Baldrige warking at home with her terrier Dustin Hoffman 










day present." Tish observes “I disagree. I think you have to 
write a note for every birthday present, for every overnight 
stay." It does not have to be handwritten, however Tish rules, 
sensibly enough, that a tyirewriter may be used if one's writing 
is illegible Amy approved of the wedding reception "money 
tree." on which checks and cash gifts could be displayed. Tish 
considers this "vulgar " and advises against it. In a gesture Amy 
might not have thought of, Tish suggesis that men should be in¬ 
vited to biidal showers: "U's a logical development of the work¬ 
ing woman ■' 


T he ritual lighting of cigarettes is now something we can 
do without. Tish thinks Women should carry their own 
smokes and lighters, she counsels, and take care of their 
own habit. Hosts and hostesses are no longer expected 
to furnish cigarettes at the dinner table -Hinly ashtrays and 
matches. 

Tish is commendably thorough and sensible about the in¬ 
tricacies of the table Unlike some American arbiters, she en¬ 
dorses the Continental style with knife and folk - the fork re¬ 
tained in the left hand when bringing 
food to the mouth, rather than switch- -x. 

ing it to the righi after cutting "Moic ^ 

eflicient," says Baldrige. Asparagus 
and very crisp bacon may be eaten 
with the fingers, and salad may be cui l‘ , 

with a knife, she ordains (The old 
stricture against cutting salad with a 
knife was meant to spare the host- tz. 

ess's silver-plated blade, which could '' 

be corroded by vinegar dressing ) But I t. \j y^ ( 
it still is "heresy to cut spaghetti" Ii\t /' \ 

Somewhat conservatively. Baldrige mmY i 
advises that fried chicken "should be \ ( 

eaten with the fingers only on such oc- \ y / 
casions as picnics, barbecues, boat \ j i —— - - . 
rides and other informal ouldixirgath- y/ (m 

erings " As for caviar, "never take * ■ 

more than a tcaspoonful, oi you will ■ 

have everyone glaring at you, think- \ m 

ing there won’t be any left for them." / \ ^ 

Like most arbiters since the Middle i m/}\ ! 

Ages. Tish believes that "burping is Hit \ 
nature's way of getting rid of excess 

gas, and suppressing it may be phys- k 

ically harmful " I 

Eveiy business executive ought K / 

to pay careful attention to Baldrige's ^ / 

section on telephone manners People ' 

should place their own telephone "IJ manners do come back 
calls, she believes, or at least be will not he amouft them!" 
ready and waiting on the line when 

the secretary makes them It is insufferable one-upmanship to 
have a secretary chirp. "Please hold for Mr ' Baldrige of¬ 
fers a fairly quaint line for use in getting rid of a pest on the 
phone: "My staff informs me an emergency call is waiting for 
me on the other line Please forgive me. and pul in writing 
the rest of your thoughts." .She is less than enthusiastic about 
recorded music being piped m to entertain a caller who is put 
on hold 

The sports section is almost all new and thick with detail 
When you are a guest on a yacht. Tish advises, use the shower 
very sparingly, wail until you are on shore to wash your hair Al¬ 
ways bring a decent can of balls, she reminds tennis players. 
Tish dries not deal, however, with the vexing question of wheth¬ 
er a man should deliberately ease up on his velocity when serv¬ 
ing to a woman. Is it condescending to do so' 

The Baldrige Vanderbilt makes a handsome flipping book, 
although It cannot rival in sheer opulence of detail and gesture 
the original Emily Past (1922), with its tensely fascinating vi¬ 
gnettes. involving Mrs. Cravin Praise. Mr, Stocksan Bonds. Mrs. 
Climber, Mrs. Oldworld, Mrs. Wellborn, the Upstarts and the 
Richfin Vulgar^ isee box). Tish is always straightforward, for¬ 


/ 
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'If manners do come hack, Adele, I assure you mine 


bearing and rather elegant in her directness. She enjoys mak¬ 
ing sense. 

Do Americans really need all of this advice? In any age, most 
of the interest in manners is casually voyeuristic rather than ur¬ 
gently practical. Manners are entertaining, inherently dramatic. 
Taken all together, they present a sort of shimmering petit-point 
likeness of a society. Especially now, in an era of broad transi¬ 
tion, manners tend to be brittle and sparky—the friction of an 
older system being rubbed against by an abrasive future. 

1 he texture of American manners is rich and bewildering. 
As Robert Weiss of Harvard's Laboratory of Community Psy¬ 
chiatry accurately observed, "There is one social style in one 
block and a very different style in another block a couple of hun¬ 
dred yards away." Styles can also change rapidly. In The Late 
George Apley. Novelist John P Marquand described a Brahmin 
who stepped out of his new house in Boston's Sviuth End and 
saw a man across the street fetching his newspaper; the man 
was in his shirtsleeves. The Brahmin judged, correctly as il 
turned out, that the neighlxrrhtxid was on the way downhill; he 
sold his house immediately 

Americans do now always like to 
acknowledge class differences, even 
though one of the purposes of a more 
invidious etiquette for centuries has 
been precisely to establish one's own 
scKial superiority "1 once said somc- 

§ (hing about the lower class in the 
hearing of my mother," recalls .So¬ 
cial Chronicler Stephen Birmingham 
"She slapped me and said. There are 
no classes in America!' Then she said, 
•Of com sc there are, but we never 
talk alxHJi It.' " Most Americans have 
only a spectator's interest in the prob¬ 
lems of social kissing (a phenomenon 
they witness mainly on Johnny Car- 
son) or in the protocol of^inviting gay 
couples to a parly. The Milwaukee 
housewife who hauls trash barrels to 
the curb every Monday morning is 
not affronted when her husband fails 
to pull out her chair at dinner. She set 
lies for watching reruns of the butler 
Hudson on Up.stairs, Downstairs and 
for the knowledge that wherever she 
goes, all day long, other Americans 
will be singing out pleasantly. "Have 
a nice day!" 

'' All kinds of elaborate dress rit- 

kdele, I assure you mine uals are still at work In the great com¬ 

munal noise bath of a rock concert, 
males of any birth often take off their 
shirts. At baseball games, it is almost exclusively the blue-col¬ 
lar fans who remove their shirts and sunbathe in the bleachers; 
the Pierre Cardin numbers in the Ixix scats are, if anything, un¬ 
buttoned only at the neck 

Children of the upper cla.ss generally seem to show less re¬ 
spect to their elders than the offspring of the upwardly mobile 
The hulking, mouth-breathing surliness of adolescence knows 
no social distinctions, of course. But the upF>er-class child, while 
able to engage easily in small talk that'won't bore his elders, rare¬ 
ly says "Yes, sir" or "Yes, ma’am” when talking to his parents' 
friends. The custom still applies in those provinces of the mid¬ 
dle class where authoritarianism has not fallen into disrepute. 

The upper class sees social pushiness as a trait of the new 
rich. Quarreling with a salesperson or bank teller is considered 
gauche—il should be handled discreetly by the husband's sec¬ 
retary. An internal Revenue Service investigator observes that 
the new rich are the ones who cheat flagrantly on their income 
taxes. "The traditionally wealthy,” says he, "ar^ accustomed to 
paying high taxes and know the graceful ways to avoid it." 

In Los Angeles, according to one observer, the basic rule is 
to defer to old money; and when that fails, deSer w 


AccorcMng to Emily (1922) 

American manners will never again rise 
to the whale-boned grandeur that they 
achieved in the imagination of Emily 
Post, if not always in the reality of her 
time. A sampling of Emily's instructions 
to the well bred: 

A well behaved young girl goes to pub¬ 
lic da nces only when properly chap¬ 
eroned and to a private dance with her 
mother or else accompanied by her 
maid, who waits for her the entire eve¬ 
ning in the dressing room. 

The fact that you live in a house with 
two servants, or in an apartment with 
only one, need not imply that your house 
lacks charm or even distinction, or that 
it is not completely the home of a lady 
or gentleman. 


If a young man is talking with some 
one when an older lady enters the room, 
he bows formally from where he is. as 



Mrs. Post studying her canon 


it would be rude to leave a young girl 
standing alone while he went up tospeak 
to Mrs. Worldly or Mrs. Toplofty. 

No gentleman goes to a lady’s house 
if he is affected by alcohol. A gentle¬ 
man seeing a young man who is not en¬ 
tirely himself in the presence of ladies, 
quietly induces the youth to depart. 

A young girl may not, even with her 
hancd. lunch in a road house without a 
chaperon, or go on a journey that can 
by any possibility last over night. To go 
out with him in a small sail-boat sounds 
harmless enou^. but might result in a 
questionable situation if they are be¬ 
calmed, or if they are left helpless in a 
sudden fog. The Maine coast, for exam¬ 
ple. is particularly subject to fogs that 
often shut down without warning ... A 
man and a girl went out from Bar Har¬ 
bor and did not get back until next day. 
Everyone knew the fog had come in as 
thick as pea soup and that it was im¬ 
possible to get home; but to the end of 
time her reputation will suffer for the 
experience. 


sider a recent black-tie dinner for eight in the Trousdale Es¬ 
tates section of Beverly Hills, where liveried attendants park 
the cars and the houses are modeled after Tiberius' villas on 
Capri. The table was authentic Chippendale, the service gold 
leaf, the goblets and tableware gold A chamber trio played. 
Among the guests, a history professor, a concert pianist, the 
wife of a German philosopher. An<* beside her: a young actor 
in a shimmering silk T shirt with a yo-yo appliqued on its front; 
the guests all deferred to him as he discus,sed his hit TV show. 
The yo-yo’s weekly salary was something more than the yearly 
income of nearly everyone else in the room, and they knew it. 

California is sometimes unique in the problems of protocol 
and manners it presents Example: the nude after-dinner soak 
in the host’s hot tub, as its waters are roiled by a Jacu/y.i, Cal¬ 
ifornians manage to maintain a casual dignity rather well: the 
rules are fairly well established and usually observed They start 
from the presumption that not everyone may be inclined to par¬ 
ticipate. "Therefore neither the host nor hostess may be the first 
to strip, nor may they even suggest it. Rather, convention re¬ 
quires what seems to be a spontaneous impulse on the part of a 
guest, who ideally should be a young woman. Men sometimes 
go first, but. if they do, are ^nerally looked upon as show-offs 
or worse. This may seem reliquary chauvinism, but veterans of 
such evenings insist that the tone is somehow wrong unless a 
lady or ladies present lead the way, certifying the splash-in 
:is not merely a male stratagem to get the women present to 
undress. 

Other regional differences in manners are still evident. Sec¬ 
tions of the ^uth remain citadels of high courtliness.* But the 
old standards are besieged. A team of animal behaviorists could 
keep themselves fascinated for months merely observing the | 
joor-opening customs of the sexes in the South. Chris Kirby, a 
courthouse librarian in Orlando, hauls weighty law books all 
.lay long; not once during working hours, she complains, has a 
man ever opened a door for her, much less offered to cart the 
hooks. “But let me go out at night with nothing heavier than an 
evening bag," she goes on, “and three men will open the door 
br me. There’s something about that I don’t quite understand.” 

Often tempered by a doarming foUesmeu. When a Yankee visitor, on meeting 
- hief Justice Susie Matahail Sharp of the North Carolina Supreme Court, asked 
low she waa sddrened, die replieor "Everyone ji^i calls me Judge Susie, 


The most complicated problems of the new manners re¬ 
volve around the almost endlessly subtle new variations on sex¬ 
ual roles. Says Marquette University Sociologist Wayne Young- 
quist. “There’s a fair amount of ambiguity out there on the 
rules of behavior. Like dealing with blacks in the ’60s, no one 
quite knows how to behave with women without giving offense.’’ 
Harvard Law School Professor Alan Dershowii? tells an ap¬ 
palling story of taking out a woman who. when the check came 
and Dershowitz went to settle up, started griping: “Are you try¬ 
ing to dominate me''" Such women should spend the lest of 
their lives dining alone, preferably in bad restaurants 

These dilemmas extend from the most polished of sixiety 
■ where most hosts and hostesses have at last abandoned the 
practice of segregating the sexes after dinner (brandy and ci¬ 
gars for the boys, needlepoint chitchat for the girls)—to the 
working-class discos, where young women are cultivating a 
sexual aggressiveness that would have put Emily Post in an ox¬ 
ygen tent. 


T he manners of the urban singles scene can be as per¬ 
plexing as the mating dances of the graylag goose. Psy¬ 
chotherapist A1 Manaster observed a singles bar called 
Butch Maguire’s in Chicago and detected four distinct 
sets of rules at work “In the front section near the window, it is 
the garden of narcissism," he explains ’People go there just to 
be seen, not to make out. At the bar there is heavy hitting You 
stand there to get picked up. The pinball section is heavy ma¬ 
cho, with horseplay between the sexes. In the back rwm is back¬ 
gammon, where the more mature and intelligent can go to talk 
and not gel hit on. People shift from room to room, but every 
area has its definite rules.” 

The question of the unmarried couple is everywhere How 
to handle the linguistic problem of what to call the person 
with whom one's daughter lives’? “Lover ” is too archaically 
lubricious by a shade or two. "Roommate ” sounds like a fresh¬ 
man dorm. “Bedmate ” is loo sexually specific, but “friend ” is 
too sweetly platonic. ’’Boyfriend’’ and “girlfriend" are a bit 
adolescent. “Partner" sounds as if they run a hardware store 
together. The Census Bureau calls them "Partners of the Op¬ 
posite Sex Sharing Living Quarters” or PossLQs. Mrs. Billie 
Jenkins, an elegant hostess who lives on Boston’s Beacon Hill, 




has developed a raihcr sweet technique for inviting living- 
together couples to her parties. "1 send an invitation to 
the one of the two I know better.” says Mrs. Jenkins, "and I 
write a personal note on it saying. Of course you’ll bring your 
darling George!'" 

Texas mothers, however, are not broadminded. One of them 
not long ago found that she could not send out any announce¬ 
ments when her daughter was hnaliy married because she had 
been telling her friends for a year that her daughter was mar¬ 
ried to the man she was living with. A woman from Dallas took 
her Possl-O home for the weekend recently to meet her par¬ 
ents. Her mother usually came to the door to meet her. but not 
this time Her father squared himself in the front hall like an im¬ 
mense stack ofGidcon Bibles and announced "That's your room 
there. That's your room there. " Then the mother came on like 


take place before 6 o'clock In threvening? Stew gfteM 

her approval. 

Sometimes it seems that some ideal system of manners must 
be imprinted in the collective unconscious of the race; at any 
rate, men and women have been trying long enough to discover 
it One of the earliest known books, the Instructions of Ptah- 
hotep. was an Egyptian behavior manual written around 2350 
B.C. (Among Ptahhotep's precepts: Never offend a self-made 
man. and "Be silent, for it is better than teftef flowers.") Ever 
since then, social thinkers have believed that in manners, even 
in the most frivolous gestures of a culture, they could detect its 
hidden tectonics and tendencies. The German scholar Norbert 
Elias, in a magisterial 1936 work called The Civilising Process, 
argued that man’s "progress" in manners from the intimate 
and even somewhat disgusting communalism of the Middle Ages 


a p.a. system "NO HANKY-PANKY IN THIS HOUSE'" 

R esidual gallantries survive all over the society, but it takes 
something of an individualist to practice them. Mrs. Rob¬ 
ert Wagner, wife of the former mayor of New York, la¬ 
ments that the thank-you note after a party is becoming 
rarer and rarer. ' In the olden days." 
she says, "you wrote automatically 
The notes were done by rote and said 
nothing. Now they may be fewer, 
but they mean more.” Dr. Alfred 
Messer of Atlanta cheerfully tells a 
story of going to eat lunch at his hos¬ 
pital's dining rixjm some months 
ago "1 instinctively stood up to hold 
the chair of a woman colleague who 
had carried her sandwich over to the 
table. She almost cracked me in the 
face!" Charlotte Ford insists that she 
still likes the old chivalry—-doors 
opened, cigarettes lighted. "Men aie 
still men," she says, "the tougher of 
the two sexes. It's nice to have them 
do things." 

Washington, DC, is the na¬ 
tion's capital, but its social rituals 
are a distinct tradition somewhat 
apart from the rest of American 
practice. While the nation may be 
just returning to some formality. 

Washington never really abandoned 
it: Says Betty Beale. Washington 
Stur society columnist since 1945. 

"We've always been a long-evening- 
dress kind of town ” Jimmy Carter is bringing blue jeans and 
an occasional touch of country to Washington, but the Gov¬ 
ernment and diplomatic corps have never mothballed their din¬ 
ner jackets. Still, the abrasions of sexual politics are a distinctly 
new development in high Government circles. Patricia Harris. 
Secretary of Housing and Urban l>;velopment. remarks point¬ 
edly: "The President doesn't kiss the male Cabinet members 
when he sees them." One male member of the Cabinet (James 
Schlesingcr). says Harris, required a bit of educating. "In our 
original days." says she. "he addressed me regularly as ‘young 
lady,' in a tone that 1 did not find necessarily overwhelming. 
Now he says ‘Pat' or 'Madame Secretary.' " Schlesingcr was sim¬ 
ilarly given to irritating Commerce Secretary Juanita Kreps by 
calling her "lass." a practice he has also abandoned. The Green 
Book, the Social List cf Washington, maintains extraordinarily 
strict rules. Separated couples like White House Aide JIamilton 
Jordan and his wife arc excised from The Green Book by the reg¬ 
ister’s mistress, Jean Shaw Murray, daughter of the late Car¬ 
olyn Hagner Shaw, who presided over it for 34 years. Carolyn 
Hagner Shaw was a subtle and funny arbiter who could savor 
the preposterous in Washington's manners. Once a woman ad¬ 
dressed an urgent query to her: Could she, the woman asked, ful¬ 
fill her deceased husband's wishes and bury him in his white tie 
and tails'.' Was it proper to do so even though the funeral was to 


"Can I sleep with you if I make the bed tomorrow?" 


to the fastidious individualism of the Renaissance and beyond 
brought about an unwholesome estrangement of people from 
one another; they became ashamed, as they were not before, of 
their smells, their btxlies 

From Ptahhotep to Castiglione to Erasmus to Emily Post, 
the manners manual has been a permanent fixture of practical 
literature. Americans have been es¬ 
pecially obsessive about doing things 
by the book: democracy has always 
involved the ambivalence of men 
and women hell-bent upon being su¬ 
perior to their equals. In the exu¬ 
berantly crass moneygrubbing of the 
gilded age after the Civil War. for 
example. Americans were springing 
literally out of ditches into great 
wealth. The trajectory that their 
money purchased into ostentation, 
if not aristocracy, gave them all 
kinds of anxiety attacks. And so the 
etiquette-book business flourished, 
scores of manuals pouring forth to 
soothe and lead the itouveau riche 
nervously forward to some kind of 
preseniability. Some of the rules 
were quite exquisite then: one writ¬ 
er advised that books by maleand fe¬ 
male authors should never lie placed 
side by side on a bookshelf. 

After World War 1. public mor¬ 
als and private manners deteriorat¬ 
ed. "Day by day." one writer sobbed, 
"the an of living withers and fades, 
leaving us to face existence, un¬ 
adorned. in all Its nakedness." Still, the appetite for the Correct 
Thing remained. In the years 1918-29, some 68 differenl works 
on behavior were published in the U.S. From 1930 to 1945, near¬ 
ly 80 more manuals went to press. The parodist Donald Ogden j 
Stewart wrote a burlesque of Emily Post called Perfect Behav- | 
ior, starting with his definition "The perfect gentleman is he 
who never unintentionally causes pain " 

anners are always simultaneously something more and 
something less than they seem. They are the body lan¬ 
guage of a culture, the gesticulations of its soul: in the 
profound formality of the Japanese, for example, or 
the surly and almost pathological caution of the Russians, it is 
possible to divine both personal and national character. Man¬ 
ners can be quite serious; the survival of the tribe always de¬ 
pends upon a kind of cooperative forbearance, which is the 
essence of manners. It is possible that the best manners have | 
never prevented a man from being either an ass or a murderer. ! 
But Tish Baidrige would quarrel with that reading; to her, man- I 
ners are a paradigmatic system of intelligey^^t kindness. She would | 
extrapolate not giving offense in the minor transactions of life | 
is fair training for avoiding more serious affronts, such as bul- i 
lying, homicide and unprovoked warfare.. Those awful thtn^ j 
Tish Would say,are aottfone. 










“The Man of Stool,” playod by Christophor fteovo, loaptaiK tho tall bulhbngs of Motropolls at a sincia bound 


Her e Co ni es Sup erman!!! 

It’s a bird, it’s a plane, it‘s a film that s fun for everyone 


I n May 1974, at 5:30 in ih^ afternoon, 
cocktail time at the Cannes Filni Fes¬ 
tival, an airplane flew over the strip of 
beach trailing a long banner announcing 
a new movie called Superman. In May 
1975. three planes flew along the beach, 
and the announcement was repeated In 
1976. same time, same place, same mes¬ 
sage—but now there were five planes, two 
helicopters and one blimp bu/Ting above 


By May there probably won't be a kid on 
the block or rue or Stras-ie who has not 
seen him soar at least once. Not since 
Star H'ars. the aillime champ, has there 
been such an entertaining movie for chil¬ 
dren of all ages. It has a few flaws, bpi Su¬ 
perman is nonetheless two hours and 15 
minutes of pure fun. fancy and adventure 
It has. moreover, one very special spe¬ 
cial effect: human flying. In Star IVar.x. 


the overpriced 

sand, and in the Underachiever Clark and OveracMever Superman 

water opposite the 
Carlton Hotel, 
where the big- 
money deals are 
made, bobbed a flo¬ 
tilla of eight boats, 
each with a differ¬ 
ent letter painted 
on its sail; S-U-P- 
E-R-M-A-N. By 

1977, the Super¬ 
man squadron had 
become something 
of a joke, and by 

1978, it was a tra¬ 
dition. like topless 
starlets and surly 

waiters. Whatever else he was, this Su¬ 
perman was obviously not faster than a 
speeding bullet. 

What May 1979 wilt bring is hard to 
3ay, because now, 43^ years aAer he was 
annoum^ Supemian is finally arriving. 


L 



I audiences wanted to see space flights and 
talking robots. In C/ose Encounters of the 
Third Kind, they wanted to find out what 
flying saucers and extraterrestrial beings 
might look like In Superman, they will 
want to see if modern movie technology 
can make a man fly convincingly "The 
film stands or falls on whether the char¬ 
acters appear to fly," says Terence Stamp, 
who plays the villainous Gencial Zod. "If 
they do. the picture is a success," By 
Stamp’s definition, at any rate, ilic movie 
will be a smash Superman not only flies 
better and faster than any bird or plane, 
but he does aerial acrobatics that would 
cause an eagle to fasten 
Its seat belt 

.Superman v,i\\ almost 
certainly be this year's 
big Christmas movie. 
There will lie a gala open¬ 
ing in Washington on 
Dec. 10. followed by a 
royal premiere in London 
on Dec. 13. The film will 
then open in 700 theaters 
in most of the English- 
speaking world, and the 
rest of the globe will wait 
until early next year "It's 
a kids' movie that adults 
will go tb that kids will 
like." is the rather con¬ 
voluted way that Director 
Richard Donner, 48. explains Superman s 
appeal. "No." says Producer Ilya Salk- 
ind, 31, who often disagrees with Don¬ 
ner. "It's an adult picture that kids will 
see." No, again, says Co-Producer Pierre 
Spengier, also 31, who sometimes disputes j 
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Papa Brando bouncing Suporbaby; tho auportyko omorgbig from Ma spacooMp 


Bui Father might have been a green suitcase or a bagel. 


to explode, and Superman's father Jor-Et 
(Brando) sends his infant son in a space¬ 
ship to the distant earth. His touchdown 
Salkind and almost always disputes Don- nearly kills a Midwest farm couple, the 
ner. “It s a kids’ movie made for adults ” Kents, as they are driving through wheat- 

Whatcver it is, it is expensive. Super- fields in their truck. Because little Super¬ 

man has cost about $35 million, accord- man has a denser molecular structure, he 
ing to Salkind. or roughly four times its shows his powers at once. His landing has 
: original budget. This strained the consid- blown one of the Kents' tires, and the su- 

erable ingenuity of Ilya's father Alexan- perboy helps out his new. adoptive father 

der, who finds the backers and has veto by lifting up the whole rear of the rig for 

power on major decisions. The project has the wheel change At school. Clark, as he 
gone through three infusions of scriptwnt- is called, can kick a football into the next 
ers, two directors and a change of loca- county. When he is 18. he discovers a 
tion from Rome to London, after many magic crystal that Jor-EI had put in his 
sets had been constructed in Italy. At one crib and is able to talk with the spirit of 
time a money shortage almost caused pro- his dead father, who revctds to him that 
duction to stop. Marlon Brando had his mission is to battle evil 
walked off with his $3 7 million for play¬ 
ing Superman’s father. but Stamp was told And where is there greater evil than in 
that he could not be paid on time. Tern- Metropolis, fhe image of Manhattan 

pers were frayed, and Donner and Spcn- right down to the grit on the sidewalks? 
gler stopjxd speaking to each other With C lark Kent (Christopher Reeve) lands a 
the film in the can and a potential for- job on the Daily Planet, where he can 
tune in sight, the old bonds have been keep a watch on crime and corruption, 

renewed. Donner. for his pan, is only and then, with cape on and horn-rimmed 

afraid that there has been too much pub- glasses off. swoop down on crooks every- 
lic buildup. Says he: "It’s like a comedian where. The city is agog, and Planet Re¬ 
getting up before a houseful of other co- porter Lois Lane is assigned to find out 

medians and saying I’m going to tell you all about the flying miracle worker. As 
the funniest joke in the 
world.’ ” 

He may be right, but it is 
at least a joke that nearly ev¬ 
eryone has heard. Superman, 
along with Lois Lane. Cub 
Reporter Jimmy Olsen and 
Editor Perry White, comes 
close to being a mythological 
figure, not only in the U S. 
but around the world. "You 
can't mess about with a 
myth." says Designer John 
I Barry, who also did the sets 
, for Star Wars and A Clock- 
' work Orange. "Too many fans 
would be at your throat. ” 

Though some cinematic 
I liberties are uken, the mov- 
' ie mostly follows the story 
I line laid out in Jerry Siegel 
and Joe Schuster's comic 

books, starting 40 years ago. SupennanaiidlarfaljBetaBdiHttlilwKat^OBlwrt^^ 
The planet Krypton is about And afterward, a sweet swing o^ thej^^y ^ - . 


played by Margot Kidder. Lois is not the 
starchy spinster of the comics and the TV 
serial of the '50s, She is feisty and gutsy 
and reckless enough to need Superman's 
constant attention. 

Just when he is getting Metropolis in 
shape, a real villain emerges in the per¬ 
son of Luthor (Gene Hackman), who lives 
in splendor 200 feet below Metropolis’ 
railroad station. Luthor, who has a mo¬ 
ronic aide (Ned Beatty) and a voluptuous 
moll (Valerie Perrine), is played strictly 
for laughs. He plots to set off an atomic de¬ 
vice on the San Andreas Fault and there¬ 
by dump the California coast into the Pa¬ 
cific (he owns the land that will remain). 
’’You’ve got your faults." he tells Super¬ 
man. "and I’ve got mine " And so on. 

The picture unfortunatefy shows at 
times that it passed through many hands. 
The early scenes in Krypton and Kan¬ 
sas, for instance, are in dead earnest, with 
a strong overlay of spiritualism and Chris¬ 
tian symbolism The tone shifts abruptly 
when the action moves to Metropolis, 
which, along with evil, abounds with sight 
gags and fast back chat. Luthor adds still 
another tone, that of high camp, some¬ 
what reminiscent of TV’s old Batman se¬ 
rial. On their own, the Luthor scenes are 
funny, but they almost seem 
to have been brought in by 
mistake from another movie. 

Taken as a whole, how¬ 
ever, Superman works, and 
works well That is all the 
more surprising because, de¬ 
spite the years of hoopla over 
Cannes, real production work 
did not begin until January 
1977, when Donner was 
brought in as director. Bar¬ 
ry, 42, was hired as set de¬ 
signer, and Tom Mankie- 
wicz, 35, was asked to do a 
third rewrite of the script (af¬ 
ter Mario Puzo and the team 
of Robert Benton and David 
and Leslie Newman). 

Barp' had the most im¬ 
mediate problem; he had only 
eleven weeks to design and 

__ build Krypton, or >“Ch« 

. V- .Brando,’’: 








' ’ The Kents getting • lift from their new-found son; Superman saving a dam 


Gelling Brando to walk was nothing compared with getting Superman to fly. 




fool the audience. For long swooping 
flights, tracks were embedded into the 
stage ceiling, and Reeve was pulled along 
by wires, painted to make them invisible 
against the background For closeups. 
Reeve was hung on a horizontal pole that 
lay against his spine. For quick trips, plas¬ 
ter casts were made of Reeve's body and 
then shot out of a circus cannon 

T o learn to fly, or rather look as if 
he were flying. Reeve. 25, spent ten 
weeks working out on trampolines, prac¬ 
ticing his takeoffs and landings. "1 worked 
on my landings based on what I had seen 
in the comic books. ’ he says ‘ Superman 
usually came in sideways the way a hock¬ 
ey player stops. But if you land from 75 
yards in the air. it takes some practice 
You come in at about the same speed us a 
parachute jumper." Takeoffs were differ¬ 
ent, and when the wires began to pull. 
Reeve leaped with them. “I wanted to 
convey the feeling that .Superman was 
slightly dull on the ground, like a fish out 
of water. But as soon as he took off, he was 
at home." So confident was Reeve of his 
ability that at times, he admits, "1 felt 
invincible." 

Reeve came by the square Superman 


Searching for ideas, he happened upon a 
book of crystal photography, which had 
exactly the futuristic-looking shapes such 
a planet might contain. On the screen. 
Krypton looks like a giant ice palace, an 
all-white world fit for the advanced, ab¬ 
stract-minded folk the Kryptonians are 
supposed to be, 

Donner's problem was more personal; 
Brando himself. Brando had been the key 
to-the film because his magic name had 
biought in other stars and, more impor¬ 
tant, other investors. But now, reported 
one of his friends. Agent Jay Kanter, 
Brando felt he should play Jor-EI “like a 
green suitcase." “A green suitcase?” asked 
Donner. "Yes," said the friend. "Marlon 
wants to put a green suitcase on tb,^ sound 
stage and let his voice come out." 

Jor-EI as a trunk caller was not quite 
what Donner wanted, and he and Salkind 
asked for a meeting with Brando in Los 
Angeles. When they arrived, the green 
suitcase had been forgotten. "Maybe the 
people on Krypton should look like ba¬ 
gels," said Brando. Salkind. who is edgy at 
the best of times, suppressed his hysteria 
as he envisioned his project, 
his reputation and his bank¬ 
book being swallowed by 
some great blobbish bagel. "1 
was almost banging the knee 
of Dick, begging him to say 
something,” he recalls. Final¬ 
ly Donner interjected that all 
the kids, including Brando's 
own, who had read the comic 
books would know that Su¬ 
perman's father was not a 
bagel. Brando admitted the 
logic of that and decided 
to play Jor-EI as Marlon 
Brando. 

Getting Brando to walk, 
however, was nothing com¬ 
pared with getting Su- 
pei man to fly. There was sim¬ 
ply no movie precedent for 


Superman's maneuvers in the 
air. Donner and his techni- Aa the evUUither*ah«mchwi»man, Va lerie Perrln e la down to no good 

ciaiu dtviyed several ways to Thriving in vitlgar splendor 200feet below the city s railroad station. 
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jaw and his 6 ft. 4 in. naturally, but he had 
to work for the rest. Donner thought that 
he was too thin, and so for two hours ev¬ 
ery day Reeve lifted weights That, cou¬ 
pled with four meals a day. added 20 lbs. 
to his weight and 2 in, each to his arms and 
chest He has to Kx>k like Superman, of 
course, but he must behave like birth Su¬ 
perman and Clark Kent, The easy author¬ 
ity with which Reeve handles this double 
role is the real surprise of the picture. "I 
used both sides of my personality." he 
says "Su[)erman was me when I am most 
open, relaxed, friendly, poised and unself- 
conscious When I played Clark Kent. 1 
went lo the other side of my character, the 
nervous, shy, clumsy, insecure guy who 
two years ago was trying to get a job and 
three years ago was trying to pick up a girl, 
neither with any success ” 

Though he was virtually unknown, 
except to fans of the soap opera U»e of 
Life, Reeve was treated like a star from 
the beginning. He received $250,000 for 
the role. For the projected sequel he will 
get more, iserhaps much more “If the first 
one hits the roof who knows?” .says Ilya 
Salkind, in a rare burst of optimism 

In fact, much of Superman 11. which 
will be released in the summer of 1980. 

has already been shot Es¬ 
timates on just how much 
vary, but at least 60'’'f, and 
perhaps as much as 85%. is 
now on film. Three Kryp- 
tonite villains, who, like Su¬ 
perman. are survivors of the 
deximed planet, have major 
parts in it Also. Superman 
and Lois Lane go to bed to¬ 
gether. in a PG sort of way. 
"When we start making love. 

I am supposed tosay. Oh, .Su¬ 
perman! Oh, Superman'' ” 
giggles Kidder "Chevy 
Chase told me to say. ‘Oh. Su¬ 
perman! Oh, Sujicr, p<'opcr. 
diKiper. man!' ' But then 
what does that leaw for Su¬ 
perman ///, /U. L'I'and 
All of which R^e is al¬ 
ready optioned'lo play in and 

•??li_ which will take him to about 

nation. the year 2000. or 2001? ■ 









Alan AMa ami Etten Burstyn wnitioy their own five-year ptofl In Same nme, Mext Kear 


Two-Timers 

SAME TIME, NEXT YEAR 
Directed by Robert Mulligan 
Screenplay by Bernard Slade 

O ne of the mysteries of the movie busi¬ 
ness is Hollywood's predilection for 
filming hopelessly,stagebound Broadway 
hits. Some plays transfer easily to the 
screen, but those built around theatrical 
gimmicks invariably drop dead. Same 
Time, Next Year, like last year’s Equus, 
never stcxxl a chance as a movie: it is a 
one-joke, one-set, two-characier sitcom 
that should be allowed to retire in peace 
to the nation's dinner theaters 

The two characters are Dons (Ellen 
Burstynl and George (Alan Alda), strang¬ 
ers who meet at a motel and end up in 
bed. Though marned to others, the hero 
and heroine continue their alfair on a one- 
weekend-per-ycar basis. Luckily, Writer 
Bernard Slade monitors the couple at five- 
year rather than annual intervals. 


To alter the play's design is to destroy 
It. so Director Rotert Mulligan (Dlood- 
hrothers) has changed virtually nothing 
On Broadway, the curtain came down af¬ 
ter each scene; in the so-called cinematic 
version. Same Time, Next Year is pock¬ 
marked by photomontages that allegedly 
set up the story’s different periods Yet 
Mulligan's faithfulness to the text only re¬ 
veals the flaws in Same Time, Next Year. 

Almost every moment m the script 
rings false. Why do the lovers scrupulously 
avoid each other 363 days a year.' f-or no 
reason other than to preserve the writer’s 
one-set gimmick. Why do the adulterers 
profess so much affection for each oth¬ 
er's spouse and kids'? So that old-fash¬ 
ioned audiences won't be too threatened 
by the couple's yearly transgressions. 
Slade is a classic practitioner of the have- 
your-cake-and-eal-it-too school of Broad¬ 
way dramaturgy. He seems to be saying 
that a carefully circumscribed adultei^ 
will actually improve a marriage, but who 
in real life can control their passions as 
well as Dons and George? Same Time. 


Next Xear is fUU of such hypocrisy,: Slade's 
only real aim is to pander to hii audi¬ 
ence's most bankrupit fantasies. 

What pushes ^me Time. Next Year 
from silliness into bad taste is the writ¬ 
er’s pretentiousness. Not only does he triv¬ 
ialize marriage and sex for cheap one- 
liners. but he also manages to plunder the 
social history of three decades. In Slade's 
hands, even the Viet Nam War is a cue 
for hokey costume gags and mechanical 
changes of dramatic pace. The man has 
no shame. 

The only dignity in the film comes 
from Ellen Burstyn, who skillfully re-cre¬ 
ates her stage role. Playing the part orig¬ 
inated by Charles Grodin, Alda gives a 
surprisingly weak performance: his usual 
warmth is vitiated by loo many shrill far¬ 
cical tantrums. Still, it's hard to blame 
an actor for this debacle. The only way 
to win playing Same Time. Next Year is 
torcfusctoplayitalall. —FrankRkh 

Old Tricks 

MAGIC j 

Directed by Richard Attenborough : 
Screenplay by IVilliam Goldman . i 

T he people behind this clinker are the j 
same gang who only last year con- } 
cocied A Bridge Too Far. It’s just pos- I 
sible that they are m the wrong line of ; 
work. Bridge was a long and costly war j 
movie that never clearly indicated who I 
was winning its pivotal battle. Magic is a ' 
thriller that gives away its one and only ! 
surprise in the opening scenes. Maybe , 
next year Producer Joe Levine, Director j 
Richard Attenborough and Writer Wil- ; 
liam Goldman will create a musical with- ! 
out songs. Or a western set in Paris. With I 
these guys, the possibilities are endless. | 

Certainly Magic is endless, especially 


SICKING DIVORCE. Bany GoMwater Jr.. 40. 

five-term Republican Congressman from 
California and son of the Arizona Senator; 
from Susan Gherman Goldwaier, 32, host 
of the Ohio talk show Columbus Alive: af¬ 
ter six years of marriage, one son; in Los 
Angeles 

DKD. Richard D. Chapman, 67, the Ben Ho¬ 
gan of amateur golf; of a stroke; in Ran¬ 
cho Santa Fe, Calif The aflBuent Chat> 
man studied his hobby os if it were his 
profession, qualified to play in 19 Masters 
tournaments and, among other victories 
over his threerdecade career, captured the 
U.S. and British national championships. 

Y. 

OCD. Margarait Mead, 76. renowned an¬ 
thropologist, author, and critic of cultures 
both primitive and modem; in New 'York 
City dree Behavior). 
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Milestones 


DEED. W. Dmwias Aadan, 80. naturalist and 
explorer; in Charlotte, Vt. Trained in pa¬ 
leontology, Burden led an expedition to 
the Dutch East Indies island of Komodo 
in 1926 in. search of the vicious Komodo 
dragon. He became the first white man to 
capture the reptile, the world's oldest and, 
at 10 ft. and 250 lbs., largest lizard, of 
the 14 specimens he collected, Ivyo may be 
seen in the American Museum of Natural 
History. Burden's exploits inspired a 
friend. Film Director Merian Cooper, to 
make King Kong. Interested in filming un¬ 
dersea life. Burden in 1938 joined with Ilia 
Tolstoy, grandson of the Russian writer, 
and Cornelius Vanderbilt Whitney to 
open Marineland, a studio aquarium near 
St. Augustine, Fla. 

DIEO.CIiffardF.NQe(l, 84. president of U S. 
Steel ftom 1933 to 1959; in Palm Beach. 


Fla, Starting as a clerk in U S. Steel- i 
owned American Steel & Wire Co. in 1 
1917, Hood served as that firm's president 1 
for twelve years (1938-49) before moving ■ 
over to the top post of another subsidiary, ■ 
Camegie-lllinois Steel Corp. In 1951 he I 
was responsible for the construction of the | 
$400 million Fairlcss Works near Morris- I 
ville. Pa., one of the largest steel complex- | 
es ever built, and two years later he won ! 
the presidency of " Big Steel." j 

DIEO. betta Jewel MHIer, 94, former | 
actress and early feminist who twice j 
ran unsuccessfully for the U.S. Senate. { 
from West Virginia, in the early 19208; j 
in La Jolla, Calif. Active in the worn- j 
en’s movement ^fore World War I, Mill- j 
er reigned as the leading lady of Wash- i 
inghm, D.C., theaur and was PresifteiR | 
Woodrow WjJton’sfiiYoriib^cj(ris?ar'V^'.>'^^^^^ I 









A word with the key Swiss bank 
could open the way for you. 



Underwriting. ■ 
Say the word H 
to the Swiss Bank H 
Corporation. B 

You could V 

view the subject in Ik 
a new light. 



exchange. 

You’ll see 
why the Swiss 
Bank Corporation 
is a name to be 
reckoned with. 


A name that could open the way 


Because the Swiss Bank Corporation 


for you... 


is the key name in Swiss banking. 


All over the world. 

The speed and efficiency of under¬ 
writing handled by us are the result of 


Swiss Bank Corporation 

Schweizerischer Bankverein 


many years experience. Our expertise 
and placing power are world-wide in 
this field. And our reliability and stability 
are all that you’d expect of one of the 
biggest Swiss banks. 

Talk to us about underwriting. 

Or about financing, transfers, or foreign 


Societe de Banque Suisse 


Total assets (end 1977) Sir 55,710 million Customers' deposits 
Sir 30,371 million Capital and reserves Str. 3,235 million Advances 
to customers. Sir 20,135 million Net profit Sir 237 million Number 
of staff 11,500. General Management in CH-4002 Basle, Aeschenvorstadt 1, 
and in CH-8022 Zurich, Paradeplatz 6 Over 170 offices throughout 
Switzerland. Branches m Atlanta, Bahrain, Chicago, London, New York, 
San Francisco, Singapore and Tokyo Subsidiaries, affiliated companies 
and representatives In over 20 other countries throughout the world. 
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Switzerland is not even poor in natural 
resources, It’s a raw materiai havennaught 
And it’s an old story that anyone wi^out 
raw materials has to make up for it in the 
service sector. 

The most important source of income 
for S^ritzeftand is the tourist trade, i^or 
that, you start by teaming to be punotual. 
hard<wort(kig, a linguist accommodatiiig. 
helpful, hosj^table, and even joHy. 

You learn tp cook, act as a host, took/ 


'* ■. ' N 


honio will comabad^/j>'’;c 
One generation passes on to tip 
what it has learned in serving Its 
and one service sector to another, 
else would do: hotelkeepers. 
restaurants and vlce yar^^i tipt^]^^ 
zations horn both and 
We of Swissair have been 
thing to the offtH^t tnat SwraeN^l^r' 
nothing, below ground, H 
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, 5 # CROSS' 

SINCE 1S4B 

A T. Cross Export Cimipany, I nu'olii Rl 02Hti5 USA. 


Save with 
Lombard 

Relialiilityatallttoies 

En|oy the reliability, expertise, and safety for 
your.money at all times pro/ided by Lombard 
i of London, together with a wide range 
\ of deposit facilities designed to make 
your money woik harder lor you 
We are a member of the National 
Westminster Bank Group, 
whose capital and reserves exceed 
El,000,000,000 
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9 10^ FOR a 
/D FIXED 

2 P-a. time I 


FOR A 2 YEAR 


2 P-a. time deposit 

Minimum deposit £1,000. Interest 
payable half yearly without 
deduction of U K tax at source 

Other fixed periods are evallehle. 


The rate quoted is correct at time of 
being sent to press 
Opening a Time Deposit Account is 
simplicity itself write to the 
Deposit Accounts Manager for full 
details and a copy of Deposit 
Account Booklet No. R306 and our 
Current rates of interest 

/Lombard 

{[North Central 

BankMra 

,, Lombaro North Ctntral Limllsd, 

-f tT.Bruton Straet. London W1A SDH. England 
V' R*0lmr*d Ottlcs: 

Houm. Ctiit oailiw aL Londan W1A1 tu, EnglsnO 
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if one has seen Dead of Night, Psycho or 
any of the other horror movies it ineptly 
rips off. The fiJm tells the story of a ^y- 
chotic ventriloquist (Anthony Hopkins) 
whose dummy “orders” him to kill. For 
two hours the audience must unwillingly 
suspend disbelief while the other charac¬ 
ters take their sweet time in unmasking 
the villain. There is no pretty scenery or 
hot sex to relieve the intervening tedium. ; 

I 

W hen a film is as wrongheaded as this I 
one, it is hard to know which flaws 
are the most damaging. Perhaps one be¬ 
gins with the lethargic Attenborough, who 
has managed to miscast the Aim’s cen¬ 
tral role: Hopkins cannot even begin to 
pass for the New York-bred, borscht-cir¬ 
cuit entertainer Magic claims him to be. 
Then there is Goldman’s script, which re¬ 
fuses to make up in wil^what it lacks in 
thrills. Goldman chooses instead to litter 
his dialogue with allegedly with-it refer¬ 
ences (from Steve Martin to the Four Sea¬ 
sons restaurant), as if sheer name drop¬ 
ping might pass for sophistication. 
Perhaps Magic's worst sin, though, is that 
of viciousness. While there is nothing 
wrong with violence in movies, there is a 
great deal amiss when a film exists for 
the sole purpose of showing gruesome 
murders. Even in show biz, it is not ncc* 
essary to sink quite so low to make a buck. 

The one person who emerges un¬ 
scathed from the fiasco is Ann-Margret, 
Stuck in a dreary role (Hopkins’ idiotic 
high school sweetie), this actress works 
hard to bring warmth to a film that ab¬ 
hors humanity as much as nature does 
a vacuum It is also a pleasure to sec 
that time is treating her uncommonly 
well: the new lines on her face only add 
to her beauty. In a movie that otherwise 
mocks its title, Ann-Margret really is 
magic. —FrankMch 



Ann-Margret in 


Warming up a vacuum. 













Theater 


Splinteresque 

BETRAYAL 
I by Harold Pinter 

A t Britain’s National Theater. Harold 
Pinter is throwing the eternal tri¬ 
angle into reverse. In the first of nine 
scenes he stirs the ashes of an adulterous 
I love affair in 1977. and in the last reveals 
! its flash-fire inception in I %8. 

Jerry (Michael Gambon) is a literary 
agent married to Judith, whom we never 
see. Robert (Daniel Massey) is a publish¬ 
er and Jerry's oldest friend. Jerry was 
Robert's best man when he got married 
to Emma (Penelope Wilton). In the 
drunken pass that ignites the affair in 
Scene 9, Jerry says to Emma, “1 should 



Gambon and Wilton In Betrayal 

Lust will find a way. 

have had you. in your white, before the 
wedding.' Lust will find a way. Jerry rents 
a place in the country, and the pair make 
love in the afternoons. But joy is applied 
like a cosmetic, and pain is masked in a 
clipped orgy of understatement 

The play’s tension stems from the 
classic Watergate question: Who knew 
what and when > Clues are left around by 
the lovers and consciously ignored by 
their spouses. Pinter astutely realbes how 
often the right not to know is invoked by 
the cuckolded. The real betrayal of the 
title seems to be the violation of the rit¬ 
ual of male bonding. Jerry worries very lit¬ 
tle about what he is doing to Judith, but 
he feels guilty as hell about what he is 
doing to Robert. In a Pinter play, wom¬ 
an. whether Ruth in The Homecoming or 
Stella in The Collection, is the catalyst of 
male discord. 

Betrayal is blessed in its stars. Mas¬ 
sey’s Robert speaks with a honed intel¬ 
ligence. The presence of Wilton’s Emma 
would warm any flat, and as for Gam¬ 
bon’s Jerry, he is a fond slave of love. 
ihaM|h ptirhftps too passinir tA^be a iit- , 


erary agent. Few playgoers can have left 
The Caretaker and The Homecoming 
without being viscerally shaken up. Quite 
a few may leave Betrayal, with its anes- 
thetued passions, feeling vaguely shaken 
down. TJLKahm 


Sc oop 

NiCHTANDDAY 
by Tom Stoppard 


T om Stoppard sits down at a keyboard 
of words, and plays upon them with 
wickedly clever virtuosity. Few can resist 
his cerebral variations on the themes of 
Hamlet in Rosencrantz and Guiidenstern 
Are Dead, and The Importance of Being 
Earnest in Travesties. 

For Stoppard, his new play Night and 
Day. currently running at London s Phoe¬ 
nix Theater, is a distinct departure. The 
characters are emotionally engaged and 
audience-involving. Like flexing previ¬ 
ously unused muscles, this leads to odd 
moments of strain, which is not to say 
that Stoppard's satiric eye and elan vital 
do not make for a prevailingly entertain¬ 
ing evening. 

The locale is an African state called 
Kambawe, autocratically ruled by Pres¬ 
ident Mageeba (Olu Jacobs), an educated 
charmer and a closet savage When Ma- 
geeba’s regime is threatened by rebels, the 
world’s newsmen smell blood. 

Two who are already on the scene, 
and central to the play, meet at the house 
of Geoffrey Carson (David Langton). a 
mine owner. Dick Wagner (John Thaw) 
is a gruff yet engaging Australian He is 
soon scooped by Jacob Milne (Peter Ma- 
chin), an idealistic cub reporter who has 
interviewed the inaccessible rebel leader. 

Goaded by Carson s wife Ruth (Di¬ 
ana Rigg). the two men do a certain 
amount of preachy credo-strutting Night 
and Day is much concerned with the van¬ 
ities and responsibilities of journalists and 
a free press Ruth has the tart last word- 
‘Tm with you on the free press. It’s the 
newspapers I can’t stand. ” 

The lady is an enigmatic character 
Ruth has done a one-night stand with 
Wagner in a London hotel and develops 
a tierce unrequited crush on Milne. She 
IS. it seems, a romantic manqu^e who 
cannot recoup in sex what she has lost m 
love. While Rigg delivers all of Ruth's 
crisp-edged lines with hilarious asperity, 
the feminine vulnerability of the role 
eludes her until she hears that Milne has 
been machine-gunned to death. Then she 
rages in grief, waving a newspaper and 
asking what page in it was worth that 
price. 

Night and Day finds Stoppard in an 
interesting transitional phase where, 
without shelving his own mad cap, he is 
trying on Bernard Shaw's dialectical 
beaid. — rfcJt. 



The cost has ris¬ 
en sharply since then as business has 
k. found it progressively more diflicult 
|r and more expensive to meet the tough- 
> cr and tougher standards coming into 
effect. Small businessmen and big com¬ 
panies are only now beginning to feel 
the high costs of complying with far- 
ations like the 1975 Hazardous Materials 
m Act and the 1976 Toxic Substances Act. 
For companies planning 
multinational strategies, we 
have a notion that we may 
be helpful in both acquiring 
knowledge and applying it. 

If your company is inter¬ 
ested in gaining knowledge 
on a country, or a continent 
and ways of reaching your 
customers who live there, 
we’d suggest you get in 
touch with your nearest 
TIME advertising sales 
office. 

There you will find facts 
that should prove helpful in 
drawing up your marketing 
plan. As for using this 
knowledge, you may be 
sure we will have some defi¬ 
nite ideas. 

TIME would be delighted 
to hear from you. 


For multinational marketing 

















Chicago clinics are exposed 


S he is in her early 20s, single and seek¬ 
ing her first abortion. Not knowing 



Save with 

. able in advance in cash or by Medicaid 
or credit cards, she can have an abortion. 
But what the typical Chicago-area young 
woman seeking an abortion is not told is 
that within the next few hours, she may 
he rushed through an operation that is 
not only excruciatingly painful but also 
life endangering. 

That is what investigators from the 
Better Government Association and a 
team of Chicago Sun-Times reporters 
headed by Pamela Zekman and Pamela 
Warrick discovered after a five-month un¬ 
dercover probe of six of the city’s 13 legal 
abortion clinics. Two of the clinics per¬ 
formed admirably, the investigators say, 
but four others, which together do one 
out of every three abortions in the Chi¬ 
cago area, are assembly-line outfits con¬ 
cerned only with making money. 

Among the alarming conditions re¬ 
ported in the Sun-Times' 

► Doctors perform abortion procedures 
on women who arc not pregnant. 

► Operations are performed by inexpe¬ 
rienced or unqualified people, including 
moonlighting hospital residents and at 
least One doctor who lost his license to 
practice in another state, and is appeal¬ 
ing a similar decision by Illinois. 

► Climes are run under unsanitary con¬ 
ditions, and use haphazard procedure. 
This has sometimes led to severe infec¬ 



Mcdtcllntc Bo ss John Seplak _ 

Moneymaking assembly-line outfits. 


tions and internal damage that later re¬ 
quires the patient to have a hysterectomy. 
In one clinic the staff cleaned procedure 
rooms between patients by wiping up 
blood with wet tissues. One doctor, Ar¬ 
nold Bickham of the Water Tower Re¬ 
productive Center, went from one abor¬ 
tion to the next without washing his hands 
or donning sterile gloves. Another doc¬ 
tor. Carlos Baldoceda of Biogenetics Ltd., 
performed an abortion while a nurse gave 
him what the Sun-Times described as a 
sensual massage,” and on another occa¬ 
sion did several procedures after drink¬ 
ing champagne at a clinic party, 
s Some clinics use an assembly-line sys¬ 
tem in which doctors perform operations 
within three minutes (a safe abortion usu¬ 
ally takes about 15), do not administer an¬ 
esthetics or do not wait for them to take 
effect, and race each other to sec who can 
perform the most operations in a day. Ac¬ 
cording to the investigators. Dr. Ming K. 
Hah of the Chicago Loop Mediclinic and 
Michigan Avenue Medical Center may 
provide the fastest and most painful abor¬ 
tions in Chicago. He makes a pencil mark 
on the leg of his scrub suit for each abor¬ 
tion and tallies them up at the end of the 
day. in their haste, doctors often fail to re¬ 
move all the necessary tissue. Scrniethnes 


they perforate the uterus or vagina. ; 
► Clinics are also guilty of shoddy rec- i 
ord keeping; (ktsifying recordsof patients' i 
vital signs; failing to order postoperative ! 
pathology reports; and ignoring, scram- ^ 
bling or losing results of lab tests. 

^ Women are not counseled to consider i 
carefully their decision to have an aben*- : 
tion. Instead, they are sold on the oper- ! 
ation through high-pressure tactics and ; 
false information. At the Chicago Loop | 
Mediclinic, run by John Seplak, telephone 
operators were told: “We have to corral I 
the patients." I 

The investigators also char^ that the \ 
Illinois department of public health, I 
which is supposed to license and inspect j 
abortion clinics, is so careless that at least 
two clinics were permitted to operate 
without valid licenses. And state officials 
were apparently unaware that twelve 
women have died after clinic abortions 
in the slate since 1973, when the oper¬ 
ations were legalized. 

The revelations have galvanized the 
authorities. Governor James Thompson 
has formed a special task force to inves¬ 
tigate, a Cook County grand jury is sub- I 
poenaing patient records, and inspectors j 
are paying surprise visits to the clinicili. i 
The Sun-Times, distressed by its own find- j 
ings, has ceased carrying abortion coun- j 
seling and clinic ads. Concludes Reporter ; 
Zekman; "In 1973 the Supreme Court le- j 
galized abortion. As it turnsout, what they 
legalized in some clinics in Chicago is the 
highly profitable and very dangerous 
back-room abortion.” ■ ’ 

Boxer’s Ban 


Brain scan ends a career i 

T homas Kdpeke, 18. was one of West 
Germany's more promising young 
boxers. Just last year the sturdily built 
youth was runner-up in his nation’s ju¬ 
nior heavyweight competitions. Now 
Kdpeke’s career has been brought to an 
abrupt halt by an X-ray device known as 
the CAT scanner. 

During one of the routine, twice-year- 
ly physical examinations required for all | 
boxers under West German regulations, i 
a standard electroencephalogram showed \ 
an “irregularity” in Kdpeke's brain-wave 
pattern. Doctors then used the CAT (for 
“computerized axial tomography”) scan¬ 
ner to make cross-section images of the | 
boxer's brain and discovered, in their j 
words, “a fairly common, apparently con- ! 
genital anomaly between the cerebrum j 
and cerebellum”—a condition that might | 
make him parUcularly susceptible to in- | 
Jury from blows to the head. Hamburg's 
amateur boxing essociation believed it | 
had no other t^ce; it banned the ap- I 
patently robust Kdpeke from ever box¬ 
ing again, thus tnaking him a fighter kay* 





The Rising Risks of Reguiation 


T he biBiness of regulating business is one of the fastest-grow¬ 
ing areas of government. It is also fast becoming one of the 
I most criticized, even though nobody denies the ne^ for some 
' regulation or the benefits of clean air, pure water, mfe prod- 
: ucts, healthy workers and employed minorities. An alliance of 
' liberals and conservatives now protest that regulation is ex- 
I cessive and the benefits are not worth the price. They have 
j found an ally in Jimmy Carter, who promises to battle regu- 
; latory excess as part of his Stage II anti-infiation plan. And not 
j a moment too soon. "Our regulatory system,” asserts Assistant 
j Commerce Secretary Jerry Jasinowsiti, "is out of control." 

America's regulatory history dates back to the creation of 
! the Interstate Commerce Commis«on 91 years ago, and big 
j growth came during the New Deal, when such agencies as the 
I Civil Aeronautics Board 
! and the Securities and Ex¬ 
change Commission were 
started. But most of the ex¬ 
cesses that are drawing fire 
were born in the mid-1960$ 
j and early 1970s. when the 
i focus turned from industry 
control to social reform and 
a large number of new 
bureaus were formed, in¬ 
cluding the Environmental 
Protection Agency, the 
Occupational .Safety and 
Health Administration, the 
Equal Employment Oppor¬ 
tunity Commission and the 
Consumer Product Safety 
Commission. 

Certainly, reformers do . 
not want an end to all reg¬ 
ulation But most agree that . 
many of the pre-1960s 
agencies have outlived 
much of their usefulness 
and that their rules, once 
necessary to curtail the old 
robber barons, now work to 
mhibit natural competition 
and accelerate inflation. These agencies do little if anything to 
I improve the quality of life, and deregulation, as proved by the 
I cab's move to free air fares and the SEC's loosening of brokers’ 

I commission rates, can quickly and dramatically cut prices. 

Where newer agencies like the EPA and OSHA are concerned, 
even the most ardent deregulators want some rules to remain, ad¬ 
mitting that it is impossible to put a dollar price on social wel¬ 
fare. But at the same time they argue that there are now too 
! many silly, contradictory and inefiPective rules that snarl en- 
I tcrprise in red tape. Above all, they see a need to identify and 
enact sensible changes that would allow regulation to achieve 
much the same social goals in a less wasteful way and with a 
much smaller damage to other, equally important economic 
goals, including job-creation. 

Often the newer agencies are headed by enthusiasts who 
see a mission to push new rules without regard to price. As a re¬ 
sult, they have made little attempt to apply the roost elemen¬ 
tary cost-benefit analyses. Cheaper sdutions that could achieve 
the same ends or almost the same ends have been ignored in 
favor of overkill. America has just not got value for money 
from its red-tape spending spree. 

«; hill C(^ of federal regulation are difficult to determine 


and open to bitter dispute. One of the most widely accepted es¬ 
timates has been made by Economist Murray Weidenbeum, 
head of the Center for the Study of American Business at Wash¬ 
ington University. He divides the costs into two categories. The 
first is administrative costs, which consist of visible federal 
spending on regulatory agencies. These have rocketed from S745 
million in 1970 to S4.8 bUlion this fiscgl year. Large as this is, it 
only hints at the real burden. 

The second category is compliance costs, which are what em¬ 
ployers have to spend to meet the regulations, and the multi¬ 
plier effect can be large. For example, the EPa's 1976 spending 
was only $416 million, but its rules forced industry to spend at 
least S7.8 billion. In a loi^ and complex study, Weidenbaum es¬ 
timated that total administrative costs of $3 billion in 1976 gen¬ 
erated compli¬ 
ance costs that 
add up to a 
staggering $63 
billion, equiva¬ 
lent to a hidden tax 
of $307 on every 
person in the U.S. 
The cost has ris¬ 
en sharply since then as business has 
found it progressively more difficult 
ind more expensive to meet the tough¬ 
er and tougher standards coming into 
effect. Small businessmen and big com¬ 
panies are only now beginning to feel 
the high costs of complying with fer- 
rangtng regulations like the 1973 Hazardous Materials 
Transportation Act and the 1976 Toxic Substances Act. 
As a result, many estimates put next year's cost of reg¬ 
ulation at more than SlOO billion, an amount that ap¬ 
proaches Government spending on defense. 

Industry usually passes these expenses on to con¬ 
sumers. Administration economists estimate that reg¬ 
ulations—good and bad. necessary and unnecessary 
—have added at least three-quarters of a point to the 
nation’s current 10% annual inflation rate. Carolyn Shaw 
Bell, economics professor at Wellesley College, suggests 
some of the many reasons: 

Antipollution laws push domestic steel prices up by 
$8 a ton and put U S. steelmakers at a big competitive 
disadvantage. 

Building code and materials regulations require so much 
extra work that buyers of new houses must pay $1,300 to $2,300 
more than they otherwise would have to spend. 

Automobile safety and emission devices add an average of 
$600 to car prices. 

Sometimes new regulation can be the straw that breaks a 
company’s back. The Lead Industries Association estimates that 
43 lead plants, which account for some 80% of total U.S. lead 
smelting and refining capacity, will be unable to meet the EPA’s 
strict new air standards. Environmental and safety regulations 
have forced dozens of foundries and a few older steel plants to 
close. The Employee Retirement Income Security Act (ERISA) 
demanded such strict reporting and actuarial record-keeping 
that thousands of smaller firms dropped their private pension 
plans for employees rather than try to comply. 

Probably the most criticized agency is the Occupational Safe¬ 
ty and Health Administration, osha mandates in lavish derail 
characteristics that machinery must have rather than simply set¬ 
ting standards for safety on the job and letting companies de¬ 
vise their own ways for meeting them. On construction sites. 






the agency simultaneously demands that trucks and other heavy- 
duty vehicles have loud back-up horns and that workers wear 
hearing protectors to cut down noise levels. Although the agen¬ 
cy has widely trumpeted its recent attempts to eliminate some 
of its sillier rules, many still remain. 

Contradictions are common among the plethora of regu¬ 
lations laid down by different agencies. While the Department 
of Energy was busy regulating for greater industrial use of do¬ 
mestic coal to cut oil imports, the EPA was penalizing com¬ 
panies for polluting the air with coal smoke. There arc also 
unnecessary inefficiencies; New York City has been ordered by 
the Department ofTransportation to build subway ramps and el¬ 
evators for the handicapped at a cost of $ 1.5 billion, even though 
impecunious city fathers contend that it would be cheaper to 
give the disabled free cab rides for life. 

Regulatory excess cuts into spending for research and de¬ 
velopment and for capital investment in new plant and equip¬ 
ment. Corporate cash is spent on devices to clean the air and 

protect workers rather than on modern ma- _ luuttM 

chinery that will produce goods more cheaply 
and efficiently. While that may appear to be 
an acceptable trade-off. it leads to fewer jobs 
for the unemployed and fewer technical dis¬ 
coveries that will benefit the nation. Yale 
Economist Paul MacAvoy estimates that the 
shift of investment from productive projects 
to programs mandated by regulation has cut 
the growth of the U.S. gross national product ^ 

by one-quarter to one-half of a point every ^ 

year since the early 1970s. g 

Since the 1960s. the average annual in- ^ 

crease in the nation's productivity has fallen 
from 3% to about 1%, and the blame lies part- 
ly with excessive regulation. In a landmark ' - 

study. Economist Edward Denison of the lib- ■■ , _ 

eral-oriented Brookings Institution calculated ‘ 
that environmental, health and safely regu- 
lations cut 1.4 points per year from U.S. pro- 
ductivity growth between 1967 and 1975. 

“There can be no doubt,” says a study by the ' 

President's Council on Wage and Price Sta- , 

bility, “that much of the productivity collapse ■:'f% 

in mining and in utilities can be attributed to 

social legislation that protects the environment 

and safety of miners.” ' 

• These estimates are contested by the pro- 
regulation lobby, which consists of some con- ^ V~ 

sumerists. some labor leaders and many of the 
regulators themselves. They argue that the 
costs of regulation are inflated by businessmen. 

They also claim that such calculations fait to > 

take into account the hidden costs of dirty and , 

dangerous production and do not allow for the ' *- 

social and invisible economic benefits of reg- '-- 

ulations. How, they ask, can anybody pul a price tag on life and 
health? What is a few billion dollars here or there if thousands 
more workers will not suffer and die from cotton-dust poison¬ 
ing or asbestos-caused cancers? Says Labor Secretary Ray Mar¬ 
shall, in support of stem safety and health regulations to pro¬ 
tect workers “A relaxation will increase the real social costs 
that our traditional economic indexes do not measure.” 

Such arguments have force, but unfortunately the choice is 
not a simple one between life and money. The dcregulators are 
not uncaring or unthinking. To them, the choice is between ex¬ 
cessive. strangling regulation and something less. 

They note that while the aims of regulations may often be ad¬ 
mirable. the same cannot be said of the means. Over the years, 
the thrust has changed for the worse. In the early days, the pur¬ 
pose was to guard against abuse by telling employers what they 
were forbidden to do. Today business people commonly echo 
the comfdaint of Willard Butcher, president of Chase Manhat¬ 
tan tonk; “Washington has begun to dictate not only what we 
. must do but also how we must do it.” Alfred Kahn, the fisrmer 
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head of the cab who is now Carter’s anti-inflation chief, insists 
that “the best lesson is to minimize coercion. Regulators should 
be less precise and let businesses find their own way." 

Some regulations will always be necessary, and not only to 
avoid abuses of workers or a return to the pre-Nader days of un¬ 
safe cars. Jf there were no mandatory standards set by Oov- 
ernment, companies willing to spend hard cash on antipollu- 
tion and safety gear would lose orders to competitors that refused 
to make those social investments; the callous companies would 
have lower costs. The nation desperately needs to find a sen¬ 
sible midpoint between too much regulation and too little. 

T his search for a reasonable balance is not new. Ever since 
the days of F.D.R., critics have argued that the regulators 
are a loo independent, too powerful and too free-spending fourth 
arm of Government. "The agencies today,” says a leading eco¬ 
nomic policymaker in the Carter Administration, “are inde¬ 
pendent baronies. They're like castles on the Rhine in the Mid- 
ran tmi „ o>vio iuta» dlc Ages, whcn each castle stopped boats and 
collected a toll. Each agency collects its toll." 
Now Jimmy Carter is turning^ome of his anti- 
inflation guns on the castles. 

His first new idea, announced last month, 
Jjlil was to give the Office of Management and 

Budget the authority to preview and if nec- 
essary delay all new regulatory programs that 
would cost the economy S100 million or more. 

, But the agencies' opposition was so intense 

I? that Carter backed down. Instead, he has cre- 

' ated a Regulatory Council that will be stafiTed 

: by appointees of the agencies themselves and 

^ assigned to weeding out duplicating rules and 

' studying their cumulative impact. Even this 

could be a key reform, but there is one prob- 
Regulators have never before managed 
^ -J ’ to regulate themselves. 

7^:^ X Carter has plenty of opportunities to make 

further change. One popular proposal is to cre- 
ate an apolitical board to review all regula¬ 
te. , tions, set priorities and eliminate much of the 

t! confusion and expense of conflicting laws. At 

'r; the same time, ail regulatory agencies and their 

V current rules could be made subject to a “sun- j 

set law” that would require a re^lar exam- j 
- ination of whether or not the original aims i 

J were being achieved and were still necessary. 

Regulation could be made much easier and 
more efficient if companies were simply told 
-* what standards they had to meet and what 

fines they would face if they failed to comply, 
r It would be wise to replace extremists in the 

agencies with individuals dedicated to a sen¬ 
sible balance between economic development 

-i-l- and regulatory protection. 

Even if the regulators were brought under strong central con¬ 
trol. many would still require a much tighter hand on the purse 
strings. This could be achieved by requiring "economic impact 
statements.” which would spell out the costs of new rules against 
the benefits. Alternatively, a new regulatory board could draw 
up for Congress an annual regulatory budget or calendar that 
would set out. in time for opposition to be heard, the costs and 
benefits as well as a timetable for new rules. Either idea would | 
focus attention on the climbing cost of regulation and go a long 
way toward dampening Congressmen’s ardor for enacting new | 
laws for the agencies to enforce. j 

Today's excessive regulation is not only painftil, it is also un¬ 
necessary. Straitjacket rules imposed by a bulging bureaucracy 
lift unemployment, slow technical progress, reduce U.S. com- | 
petitiveness in the world, hamper eAportSttnd thus further weak¬ 
en the dollar. The imperial regulatory juggernaut has clearly j 
gone too fttr and, in an inflationary and recession^hreatening | 
age, the nation can no longer afford the hixury of costly and in- | 
officieotGovenimentcontre^. i 
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Eastwood goot ape over Ms co-star infiwo' Which W^ybutLootc 


“I guess I ran out of lead¬ 
ing ladies." says Clint Eastwood. 
At 48, he has to share the bill 
with a star-struck orangutan. 
In Every Which Way but Loose 
Eastwood plays a beer-drink¬ 
ing truck driver who wins a bet 
and a 180-lb. ape named Clyde, 
Together they tool around the 
West in a van, and when East- 
wood gels thirsty, Clyde reach¬ 
es in back for a cold one and 
slurps a can of beer himself Is 
this his lirst encounter with a 
simian partner? Quips East- 
wix)d: “it's like that old joke: 
I've never been to bed with an 
orangutan, but I've awakened 
with a few,' " 


As far as princely parties 
go, it was rather informal. "Ti¬ 
aras will not be worn,” stated 
the invitations to the Prince of 
Wales' 30th birthday ball at 
Buckingham Palace. As 350 
well-connected guests looked 
on. Prince Charles danced ex¬ 
pertly with the members of his 
favorite pop group, the Three 
Degrees. His Highness, of 
course, was inundated with 
gills. Among the most unusual 
was a front-page column de¬ 
voted to Charles in the Lon¬ 
don Sunday Times. Because 
the prince had once com¬ 
plained that newspapers tend 
to dwell on things that go 
wrong, the T/wm printed noth¬ 
ing but the week’s good news. 
Among the tidings of cheer: 
92% of first-class mail was de¬ 
livered on time, and no banks 


collapsed. '‘P.S." added the 
Titries. “The death rate from 
suicide is going down." 


It had to happen in our era 
of sequels. Deep Throat II. 
This time, he is a mysterious 
figure—or figures—leaking in¬ 
formation about the U.S. Su¬ 
preme Court. Who is the re¬ 
porter scribbling down the 
incriminating details? Natu- 



Befks with M t butt of Ebisteln, the man who dumged hi* IHe 



Prince Charles turns 30 


rally. Bob Woodward, co-author 
with Carl Bernstein of The Final 
Days. Woodward and his new 
partner, fellow Washington 
Post Reporter Scott Arm¬ 
strong. are behind locked 
doors, hard at work on a book 
about the Warren Burger Court 
Excerpts will be published ear¬ 
ly next year, and anticipation 
in the Post newsroom is high 
Says one editor: "The Supreme 
Court is the last secret insti¬ 
tution in Washington. It’s as 
secret as the ciA, but the pro¬ 
cess it goes through has never 
been examined " 


When a struggling 31 -year- 
old sculptor named Robert 
Berks visited Albert Ebisteln at 
his home in Princeton, N.J., in 
1953, the meeting, he says, 
"changed my life " Einstein, he 
recalls, “appeared at the head 
of a staircase with the setting 
sun to his left, his hair glow¬ 
ing like a halo. His head was 
so large, his body seemed to 
hang from it like a spiral neb¬ 
ula " The great man agreed to 
pose for a sculpture, a project 
Berks has worked on ever 
since. "1 was overwhelmed by 
the sweetness, yet penetrating 
intellect of the man. He treat¬ 
ed everyone the same, whether 
child or king," recalls Berks, 
who has also sculpted busts of 
John F. Kennedy, Harry Truman 


and Lyndon Johnson. The Na 

tional Academy of Sciences is 
raising $1 million to pay Berks 
and his workers for the mon¬ 
ument, which will be cast in 
bronze and installed in front of 
the academy's building in 
Washington soon after the 
100th anniversary of Einstein's 
birth next spring. 


On the Record 

George Meany, president of the 
Al'L-CiO: "They say Carter is 
the first businessman ever to 
sit in the White House. But 
why did they have to send us 
a small businessman? " 

bigrld Bergman, on her latest 
role as a too busy career moth¬ 
er in Autumn Sonata: "My 
friends feel that this is not act¬ 
ing-this is me." 

Lowell Thomas, broadcaster. 86, 
on why octogenarians never 
finish talking: “After the age 
of 80, everything reminds you 
of something else " 

Ira Levbi, playwright and au¬ 
thor (Deathtrap, The Boys from 
Brazil), on cooking' “I find it 
very hard to think of putting a 
lot of effort into something 
which is going to be gone at 
the end of the day ' 
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NOT ALL wo 

ARE GO 


When it comes down to bisics, you find that 
world power is a direct result of influence and 
authority. But it’s not reserved for nations alone. 
A few individuals have it. Certaiii corporations 
have it. And one business magazine has it. 

The fortniglitly Fortune. 

Fortune has earned a worldwide repu- 
ration for influencing executives through 
authoritative, balanced journalism that 
makes it unique among business magazines. 

We analyze today’s flood of business infor¬ 
mation closely and then give our readers what’s 
useful and essential. 

We dig deeper. Find the essence. Look 
ahead. Provide persfxxrtives. Make timely judg¬ 
ments. And with our increa.sed frequency and 
expanded staff, we deliver more vital infonnation 
than ever from outside the LJ.S. 




THE PROSPECTS FOR AN INDUSTRIAL CHINA. 


A recent article on China, for itistance, 
rcvealc-d that Maoist ideology has given way to 
a "second revolution.’’ At the heart of the move¬ 
ment is an awesome industrial modernization 
plan that should come to fruition by the turn of 
the century. A plan that includes an open dcx>r 
to the West. 


THE CORPORATE 
FRONT-RUNNERS 
OUTSIDE THE U.S. 


Under attack by socialists, 
unions, environmentalists, and 
even terrorists, what’s the 
future of free enterpri.se in 
Europe.^ Fortune did in- 
depth, face-uvface inter¬ 
views with Europe’s top 
corporate leaders and gave 
our readers some surpris¬ 
ingly optimistic answers. 
We explained why the 
sluggish global cxzonomy 
should get a "shot in the arm’’ 
by the mid-Eighties. In that 
.same world-business issue, we 
presented our annual direc¬ 
tory of the 500 largest indus¬ 
trial corporations outside the U.S. ' 

We explored a variety of txher interna¬ 
tional subjcxrts, such as the case fi>r doing busi- 
ness in Stxith Africa. The implications of the ^ 
Airbus. The fiiture of the 
dollar. And the hopes 
that are pinned on North 
Sea oil. We also covered 
noteworthy corporate 
developments in cont- 
petnies like Siemens, 

Briti.sh Leyland, and 
Nestle. 

Our economic fore¬ 
casting has earned us tt' 
a worldwide reputa- || 
tion for accuracy. That 
alone, we’re told, is 

worth many times ECONOMIC FORECASTING 

the cost of a Fortune WITH AN 

subscription. UNMATCHED REPUTATION. 



For more advcrtisinti information, contact Hirowo Itow, Japan Advertising Director, Fortune,Time Inc.,Time & I.ife Building, 3-6 Ohtetnacht, 2'chom‘ 
Chiyoda-ku,Tokyo 100Japan Tel. (03) 270-6611.Telex: 22276 Or. contact Martin Clinch, Martin Clinch and Associate;. Ltd., I3/Fjam Fair 
Commercial Building, 53'55 Lockhart Road, Wanchai, Hong Kong,Tcl. 5-273525.Telex: 76041 MCAL 


(C' Time Inc. 1978 All rights reserved 








NTRIE& 


All this points to the fact that the fort- 
nightly Rsrtune has become essential business 
equipment for executives around the world. 
V(^ich naturally makes international advertisers 
sec it as essential advertising equipment. 

In the first nine months of 1978, ad pages 
in our international editions grew a healthy 
^5 percent. \Cfc’re delighted, of course, but not 
;ill that surprised. 

You see, there’s hardly a business center in 
rlie world that’s untouched by Fortune. Our 
Worldwide edition will reach them all with 
(•>60,000 subscribers. Most are in top manage¬ 
ment. Make corporate decisions. And are 
undoubtedly your best customers. 



TAKE YOUR PICK OF FIFTEEN FORTUNES. 

But suppose the whole world isn’t your 
market. With R^rtune you can choose from 
tourteen other advertising editions that 
let you pinpoint your message to that 
part of the world in which you’re doing 
business. 

In the United States, there are 
five regional, three metropolitan, and 
two demographic editions (Financial 
and Manufacturing). Outside the 
11.S., you can choose from our 
international edition (70,000), our 


Europe, and our International (ex- 
Europe) editions. 

No matter which one you 
choose, you get the audience you’re 
after. Closings as fast as most week¬ 
lies. And an editorial environment 
that surrounds your advertising 
with prestige and credibility— 
whether you’re selling financial ser¬ 
vices, cc»isumcr products, or 
corporate capabi ities. 

TTie fortnightly Fortune. 

Readers and advertisers are making 
it essential business equipment because of its 
influence and authority...because it puts world¬ 
wide business power in the palms of their hands. 



CLOSINGS: 
TIME IS ON 
YOUR SIDE. 



ESSENTIAL BUSINESS EQUIPMENT 







A crowd of mashs In Edvard Munch’s Anxiety, 1894 Longing and frustration at the edge of the fionk Munch's The VMco, 1893 


The Master of the Anxious Eye 

In Washington's National Gallery, a major Munch show 

I 


n an as in life, the world is full of bad ex¬ 
pressionism. The bore relentlessly bay¬ 
ing "This 1 $ me" has his pictorial equiva¬ 
lent in the artist who decants his steaming 
guts on the canvas and asks you to admire 
their authenticity. In our post-psycholog¬ 
ical culture there are not many artists who 
make something aesthetically pleasing, 
let alone compelling, from the repetitive 
pattern of their own neuroses and fears. 
The confessional splurge works against 
the kind of detached, highly wrought 
structure that art needs There 
have been exceptions, of course. 

From Van Gogh to Francis Ba¬ 
con. the unease of some artists 
could reach such obsessive dimen¬ 
sions that It transcends mere dis¬ 
play and becomes exemplaiy In 
modern art. the father of anxiety 
was a Norwegian, Edvard Munch. 

The show entitled “Edvard 
Munch. Symbols and Images," 
which opened Nov 11 in the East 
Building of the National Gallery 
in Washington. D.C.. is a great 
event As Art Historian Robert 
Rosenblum w rites in its catalogue 
introduction. “Even the most Par¬ 
is-centered interpretations of the 
history of poslimpressionist art 
have been obliged to consider the 
grand and disturbing presence of 
the .strange Norwegian master." 

Some of Munch's paintings—no¬ 
tably The Scream, 1893. with its 
genderless homunculus squalling 


in loneliness on a bridge against the thick 
ropy sky of evening—are amv>ng the most 
repnxluced images in early modern art 
Yet Munch's major paintings are not well 
known here in the original because most 
of his best work stayed in Norway, dis- 
ttibuted among several museums. The 
National Gallery's show, which will go 
to no other museum, has 245 paintings, 
prints and drawings on loan from Nor¬ 
wegian collections; it is the most complete 
Munch exhibition ever held in the U.S. 



Ilw broods at m c«f4 table In SeM-Portt»ttln Wetmar, 1906 

Also black angels, whispers and unyielding social structures. 


Munch was born in Norway in 1863. 
He gloomily exiiected to die young, like 
Seurat or Eteardsley. In fact he lived on 
to a great age. until 1944: but the main 
themes of his work were all set forth well 
before World War I, and it is on the pe¬ 
riod from 1880 to 1914 that the show con¬ 
centrates. Few painters have had moie 
difficult beginnings than Munch. They 
might have crushed his talent: instead * 
they gave it a permanent irritability. His 
family was sunk in a kind of permanent ; 
neurasthenia, the petit-bourgeois provin¬ 
cial twilight known to every reader of | 
Strindberg or Ibsen. He was, almost lit- ; 
erally, raised in the family sickroom, in a 
dreadful atmosphere of whispers, en¬ 
forced silences, vomit, snot and ; 
the cold stink of carbolic acid 
His father was a violently 
strict religious maniac, his mothei ; 
died of TB when Munch was five, 
as did his favorite sister. Sophie. | 
nine years later. "Disease and in- I 
sanity were the black angels on ! 
guard at my cradle." Munch re- ; 
called later "In my childhood 1 : 
felt always that I was treated in 
an unjust way. without a mother. | 
sick, and with threatened punish¬ 
ment in hell hanging over my j 
head." Not surprisingly, a great < 
deal of Munch's creative life was j 
spent exorcising the demons of 
childhood. The sickroom, the im¬ 
mobile praying faces, the small 
twisting hands of anxious women, 
the terrible apprehension that 
went witll Munch's use of illness 
as a central metaphor of vision¬ 
ary insight—these surface in the 
paintings over and over again- In 
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(hU exhibition Munch's chief image of ill- 
I ness, the wasted and vulnerable head of 
! Sophie turned on the pillow like a profile 
j on a Renaissance medallion, has a whole 
: gallery devoted to its numerous versions, 

I and r^tly so: fatal illness of children was 
i one of the big themes of 19lh century art 
I and fiction. But, unlike the death of Dick- 
; ens’ Little Nell, the tremulous and de- 
I spairing tenderness of Munch's loss cun- 
I tinues to affect us. 

Munch’s unsparing art was part of a 
larger cultural context. It was painting’s 
equivalent to the fundamental insight that 
Freud, in the 1890s, was developing in Vi¬ 
enna; that the self is the product of a bat¬ 
tle between insatiable desires and unyield¬ 
ing social structures. Munch gave shape 
to experiences which were fresh to the 
point of prophecy in the late 19th cen¬ 
tury but have become such commonplaces 
of 20th century culture that they are bare¬ 
ly paintable t^ay. The mass city engulfs 
the village; the social group breaks up into 


isolated figures; the watcher replaces the 
participant. Munch was the first painter 
of the lonely crowd, and if paintings like 
Anxiefy and Ashes, both in 1894. are still 
disturbing (as they are), it is no longer be¬ 
cause their radically simplified pictorial 
structure affronts taste, but because of the 
sheer intensity of Munch’s feelings. The 
self was frail: in works like the great proto¬ 
expressionist Self-PortraU in iVeimar, 
1906, Munch b^omes an intruder in 
what, for another painter, would be the 
hospitable space of his own fiction. 

T he continuous surface of shared plea¬ 
sure the world presented to the im¬ 
pressionists in 1870 had cracked open in 
Munch’s work by 1895. revealing fissures 
of discordant color, strange tiltings of 
space, isolations of form, and a deep pes¬ 
simism about the very poreibility of satis¬ 
faction Nowhere was this more evident 
than in Munch’s treatment of love and 
sex. There are two kinds of women in 


Munch’s art. or rather two aspects of the 
same castrating type, and neither bore a 
trace of hope. To Munch, women were 
forces, not social beings. A man was either 
rejected by a virgin or devoured by a 
femme fatale. The distant virgin was giv¬ 
en her most concise form in The Voice. 
1893. The silence of this columnar crea¬ 
ture, matched with the solemn verticals of 
the tree trunks and the glistening phallic 
track of the moon reflected in the fjord, 
conveys an almost religious sense of inac¬ 
cessible purity. Munch’s second kind of 
woman is the femme fatale, the vampire 
who uses up men, the mantis who eats her 
mate. Hisse.xual Liliths are the most com¬ 
pelling embodiments to be found in paint¬ 
ing of a fear which, however irrational, 
seems built into the very nature of sexual 
struggle In their anxiety and emotional 
claustrophobia, they are liberating—not 
because they propose a stereotype, but be¬ 
cause they identify it with such sacrificial, 
unreserved frankness. — KobertHughot 


Press 


Fi na l T ri bute 

Time runs out for New Times 

N ew Times has always been '60s going 
on ’70s. a magazine born in the pres¬ 


ward, while costs, notably postal expens¬ 
es, were climbing. Advertisers defected to 
healthier general-interest magazines or 
promising publications aimed at special¬ 
ized audiences. At the same time readers 
slipped off to the unlettered self-absorp¬ 
tion that has characterized the 1970s. In¬ 
deed. New Times may have been too good 
for them all along. As Hirsch saw it, 
“Back in the Watergate days things were 




' on ’70s. a magazine born in the pres- tion that has characterized the 1970s. In- molii 
. ent decade but tailored for people who deed. New T/'/wes may have been too good Pant 
I came of age during the last one, too old for them all along. As Hirsch saw it, with 
! for Rolling Stone and too young for Com- “Back in the Watergate days things were and 
f memory. For five years and 130 is- 
' sues, the biweekly “feature news 
magazine.’’ as New Times was sub¬ 
titled, rushed into that demo¬ 
graphic gap with a mix of eye¬ 
popping investigative reporting, 
idiosyncratic political analysis 
and scary environmental disclo¬ 
sures, ail in a high-protein prose 
that virtually leaped off the page 
with youthful exuberance. 

Times changed; New Times 
did not. Last week George A. 

Hirsch, the magazine’s founder 
and publisher, announced that 
publication would be suspended at 
year’send.*Officialsat MCA Inc., 
the Los Angeles-based entertain¬ 
ment conglomerate (Jaws, Airport 

77) that bought New Times from Larsen and Hirsch ki the magazine's Ma nhatta n offic es_ 

Hirsch and other investors last “IVe bore readers the bad news, and they slew the messenger. 


Hirsch and other investors last "IVebt 
year, said they were willing to 
keep the magazine going, but Hirsch 
found the outlook hopeless. Though cir¬ 
culation climbed from an initial 100,000 
to today’s 355,000 and advertising gained 
after a slow start, New Times never 
had enough of either to be consistently 
profitable. 

This year the curves turned down- 

* Two daw later. Penthome Publisher Bob Guccioac 
i'lopped K/ko (circ. 361,000), the women's magtzine 
he laonched the same year Ntv Times was bean. 


working better for us. Now there aren’t 
so many people interested in investigative 
reporting, the environment, social and po¬ 
litical issues. Where did they go? Well, 
where did ail the people go who didn’t 
vote last week?’’ Added lonathan Z. Lar¬ 
sen, New Times' editor since 1974: “We 
bore readers the bad news, and they slew 
the messenger.” 

From its first issue, featuring a cover 
story on Spiro Agnew, New Times has sel¬ 


dom been guilty of faintheartedness. The 
magazine quoted the racial slur that drove 
former Agriculture Secretary Earl Butz 
into early retirement, printed an unflat¬ 
tering profile of est’s Werner Erhard that 
Esquire had found too hot to handle, de¬ 
molished liberal myths about the Black 
Panthers, grabbed the first interviews 
with Abbie Hoffman on the lam and Bill 
and Emily Harris in jail, found environ¬ 
mental horrors lurking in micro- 
wave ovens, drinking water and 
aerosol cans, and helped reopen 
the case of Peter Reilly , the young 
Connecticut man unjustly con¬ 
victed of killing his mother. The 
magazine’s last-page Final Trib¬ 
ute” column was the last, often el¬ 
oquent word on such endangered 
species as the country general 
store, George Wallace and. in the 
current issue, the Ford Pinto. 

Hirsch, who was publisher of 
New York magazine from 1967 to 
1971, will remain at MCA to scout 
new magazine opportunities for 
the firm and publish Runner (circ. 
85,000), a monthly he launched 
earlier this year for devotees of 
that very ’70s pursuit. Editor Lar- 
enger." sen, a former Time bureau chief 
' and writer, will stay on for a while 
as Runner's edilor. The rest of New Times' 
mostly young 17-member editorial staff 
will probably have drifted to other jobs 
by the time the magazine’s last issue hits 
newsstands Dec. 11 That issue, a collec¬ 
tion of articles on a single theme, was 
planned months before the end was 
known, but will be a fitting final tribute 
to the forces that its editors believe helped 
bring New Times down. The theme? 
Decadence. ■ 
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Home Life at Valhalla 

COSIMA WAOn'er s'dIARIES, VOL. I, 1869-T877 
Edited by Martin Gregor-Dellin and Dietrich Mack 

Translated by Geoffrey Skelton: Harcourt Brace Jovanovich; /199 pages; $24.95 



I t is hard to imagine the domestic side 
of Richard Wagner. Composing, con¬ 
ducting. fleeing creditors, courting kings, 
falling in love, venting his deep biases, 
building a theater and peopling an entire 
mythical world, all these things, yes. Life's 
dailiness seems somehow inappropriate to 
such a man as it is to most legendary art¬ 
ists. But his last 14 years are about 
to receive intense scrutiny by 
scholars, Wagner lovers and 
Wagner loathers—who seem 
to exist in equal numbers 
—for they were recorded 
in torrential detail by his 
second wife Cosima in IMW 

her diary 

When this couple, 
so prodigious in their 
ambition, self-decep¬ 
tion and passion, first 
fell in love, she was the 
wife of Hans von 
BQlow, a great Wagner 
admirer who often con¬ 
ducted his work. For a 
few years BQlow tolerated 
the affair, even though it 
brought two Wagner babies 
into his household. One rea 
son for the unusual arrange 
ment was that all three wanted 
to keep the scandal from the young 
King Ludwig II of Bavaria, who was 
their adoring, idealistic patron. Finally in 
1868. pregnant once again, Cosima left 
for Switzerland to live with Wagner, and 
here the diary begins She saw it as a way 
of explaining to her children how a God¬ 
fearing woman like herself could have 
done such a thing. (Actually, an example 
was close at hand; Cosima was the ille¬ 
gitimate child of Franz Lizst and a mar¬ 
ried French countess.) gut as years 
passed, the pages of Tagebuch became a 
record of her life with Wagner. When he 
died in 1883 she laid it aside for good, 
though she lived until 1930. Publication 
has been delayed by family squabbling 
and resultant legal complications 

Some of the entries are predictable 
and disagreeable. Both Wagners were vir¬ 
ulent anti-Semites, occasionally to the 
point of black comedy. Lamenting, as he 
often did. the decline of morality and re¬ 
ligion, Wagner concluded. “The old Jew¬ 
ish God always ruins the whole thing ' 
Roman Catholics stood little higher in 
their estimation and they loathed the 
French loo. During the Franco-Prussian 
War, they summed things up by saying 
that France “has been undermin^ by the 
spirit of the Jesuits. " 

They were neither an admirable nor 


likable pair, but the diary is far from an 
odious document. If it does not redeem 
them, it docs manage to enhance them, 
principally because of their love for each 
other In his chronic deep depressions 
Wagner felt that only Cosima’s existence 
kept him from suicide. On their son’s first 
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Richard and Coshna Wagn er 

A gathering of lions and tigers. 

birthday she writes, "At 4:301 am awak¬ 
ened by sweet sounds, R. at the piano pro¬ 
claiming to me the hour of birth,” He 
would sing to her as she worked, a can¬ 
tilena from / Puritani. a melody of Bee¬ 
thoven. He cared about his three children, 
happily pitching in and cutting toenails. 

He included her totally in his vast in¬ 
tellectual life, fully revealed for the first 


time. Together they read an astonishing 
variety of bodks. Shakespeare was a leit¬ 
motif of their days. One Christmastide 
they slogged through Tristram Shandy, 
finishing it with “aversion.*’ Turgenev, 
Kleist. Aristophanes, Plutarch, Xeno¬ 
phon, E.T.A. Hoffmann. Moti^re, Balzac, 
Cervantes: the list runs on like the Rhine. 

He talked constantly about bis work. 
(This volume covers from Siegfried into 
Parsifal; another, about the last years, is 
due next year.) The characters in the Ring 
were not ambiguous to him: “All these he¬ 
roes appeared to me like a gathering of an¬ 
imals, lions, tigers, etc. They also devour 
one another” Of Eva’s blissful cry of rec¬ 
ognition in Die Meistersinger, he said 
something that Nabokov might 
have enjoyed; “The sheep finds 
in the wide world the grass 
that is gSod for it. all the 
rest is shadowy show. Thus 
a woman in love—the 
whole world consists of 
phantoms, but she 
knows where he is." 

Ifthe Wagner fam¬ 
ily shared one thing, it 
was sleeping difficul¬ 
ties. At two, little Sieg- | 
fried or Fidi (the book 
is a compendium of 
Teutonic sobriquets) ; 
could stay up talking all | 
night. Both his parents j 
J were insomniacs, but the j 

trials ofwakefulness were as ; 
nothing to the agonies of | 
sleep. Though her father’s vis- ' 
W# its were her festive times, both Co- 
sima and Richard had violent 
nightmares involving Lizst. Wagner was 
forever being chased; Cosima once saw 
her mouth full of pin-. 

This nocturnal chaos may have been 
important to Wagner, and at least once it 
brought joy to Cosima He told her that 
the serene, sun-filled arpeggios, which 
mark Briinnhilde’s awakening in Sieg¬ 
fried and are one of the radiant moments j 
in the entire Ring, were inspired one night i 
by watching “the movement of your fin- ! 
gers in a dream, when your hand glides | 
throughtheair.” —RUrthaOufty I 


Exempt 

M Monday. October 20 fI873j Domestic upsets, the new manservant has 
to be dismissed. R. does not understand that servants here do not be¬ 
come attached to him. He works. I for a walk with the clUldrett. Attempt 
to design a hat for myself from the dreadfid fashions, which really seem to 
have been created just for disreputable women. No reading in the evraing, 
but a Haydn symphony (in D) played as a piano duet with R., great delight 
in it. 

Tuesday. October 21 Hailstorms and cold, house inspection, still fuff 
of annoyances... 

Wednesday, October 22 My fath^s birthday. Yesterday, after our guests left, 
R. utterly overwhelmed me wth endeaimdn^ and in the md we had to laugih 
Did Tristan and Isolde also.lau^ so much? ‘Of course, otherwise they|ES 
wouldn’t have been sosad doling theday.’ . 









Journeys 


THE RIVER WORLD 
: AND OTHER EXPLORATIONS 
by Berton Rouechi 
Harper & Row; 246 pages; $8.95 

N o subject seems beyond the interest 
or knowledge of Berton Roucchd. An 
amateur gourmet, he wri tes lovingly of ba¬ 
nanas, “the humblest fruit,” but with their 
comprehensive range of minerals and pro¬ 
tective germ-battling skin, a near perfect 
: food. He delves into history to recount 
the tale of garlic (the early Greeks and Is¬ 
raelites learned about it from the Egyp¬ 
tians). He waxes more poetic about ap¬ 
ples, rejecting the notion that this was the 
fruit forbidden to Adam and Eve. “The 
: apple—the apple I know, the apple of 
; country cider and the autumn roadside 
; bushel—would be out of character in so 
sinister a role.” 

Roueche is no less provocative when 
: he turns to more animate objects. Elwood 
I Schmidt maintains a solo medical prac- 
! tice in the lonely little New Mexican town 
' of Jal. With a few carefully chosen quotes. 

! Roueche brings the doctor to life and 
makes the reader care about him. "Here’s 
a man with nothing wrong with him ex¬ 
cept he's drunk by noon every day of his 
life,” laments Schmidt to Rouechd after 
his dinner has been interrupted by a 
would-be patient. "Goddamned people in 
this town who think I’m like that light 
switch over there on the wall. Switch it 
on. Day or night. Rain or shine. And I’ll 
come running." 

T he other characters described in 
Roueche’s full-length portraits in this 
collection of 13 pieces that originally ap¬ 
peared in The New Yorker move with a 
similar ease through the routines of their 
lives. A Congregational minister visits the 
aged and tries, without notable success, 
to counsel the young. Residents of a West 
Virginia hill town adjust to living in an en¬ 
vironment belter suited to mountain 
goats “How many places do you know,” 
one of the townspeople asks Rouechd, 
’where you can stand at the basement 
door and spit on the roof of a three-story 
house?" Visiting a small German-colo¬ 
nized town in Missouri, Rouechd reveals 
that the passage of more than a century 
has left the place astonishingly un¬ 
changed. If the little community of Her¬ 
mann were to be picked up and set down 
.somewhere in Germany, Roueche con¬ 
vincingly shows, most of its residents 
would hardly know the difference. 

The super-reporter is at his best de¬ 
scribing locales and the means travelers 
use to get from one to another. His chron¬ 
icle of a voyage in an umiak, an open skin- 
covered Eskimo craft, from Nome to a 
fragment of rock called King Island, is a 
masterpiece of terse narrative and clin- 
cal obwrvation. Without wasting a diph- 
hong, Rouechd captures the took and 


















frelity or the gntyMn^bokod swi. ''^ 
ptoasaot bite of wbiiky and tKe new iii^ 
df mukttdc. or Whale fat: 'The. blubber 
looked like a block’ of cheese-^pale |iink 
cheese With a thick black rind. Itwak very 
tender and almost tasteless. The Only fla¬ 
vor was a very Ihint sweetness.” 

Even more evocative is the title pi«e 
of this collection, an account of a voyaae 
by towboat down the Missouri and Rto- 
sissippl rivers to New Orleans. With a 
style that occasionally echoes Mark 
Twain, Rouechd records the banter be¬ 
tween pilots of passing barges, remembers 
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Barton ReuecM 


TAe apple would never be sinister. 

the gargantuan meals consumed in the 
boat’s mess (fried country ham and red¬ 
eye gravy, sweet potatoes, succotash, okra, 
banana cream pie) and recaptures as well 
as anyone has ever managed to do the 
awe that all great waterways evoke, “The 
river was unmistakably the Mississippi 
now,” Rouechd writes. “It stretched a mile 
wide and infinitely on ahead. In the thin 
white early-morning light, it might have 
been a lake. But the banks were still riv- 
erbanki—sand bars and willow flats, wil¬ 
low slopes and high cottonwood bluflb.” 

Rouechd leaiKcs no doubt that he hates 
to see any .pumey, any visit, any encoun¬ 
ter end. Readers who pick up The /Hyer 
Wo'ld are hkely to have the same; fbe^ 
about his book. .' ■ 







-LECtRIC DELIGHTS 

ly WUHam Plomer •> 

Selected and Introduced by 
i Rupert Hatt'Davis 
I Iodine;278pages; $10 

i 

T he professional man of letters, like the 
shepherd and the blaclcsmith. is a van- 
I shJng species, found mainly in the Brit- 
i <sh Isles. William Plomer, who died in 
I 197} at the age of 69, was a notable 
j specimen. He made his debut at 21 with 
I Turbott Wolfit, a novel that Leonard and 
Virginia Woolf recognized as a minor 
mastespiece when he submitted it to their 
I Hogarth Press, For half a century, biog¬ 
raphies, essays, Ubrettos, novels and 
poems fell from his prolific pen; Plomer 
had no typewriter. “Machines do not like 
me,” he explained. “When I touch them 
they tend to break down, get jammed, 
catch fire, or blow up.” 

Plomer once compared himself to “a 
craftsman, a scholar, an engineer, ora sci¬ 
entist” in the quest for proper literary 
form; but he was entertaining in what¬ 
ever medium he chose. Convinced that 
pleasure was an essential component of 
literaiy criticism, Plomer preferred the 
engaging voice of a raconteur to the se¬ 
vere objectivity of a scholar. “Why should 
we be hardened?” he wondered. “Who 
wants to be a fosril?” This generosity of 
spirit made him a popular figure on BBC 
radio and television, which he mastered 
despite his professed aversion for mod¬ 
em technology. 

E lectric Delights comprises a delightfiil 
miscellany of Plomeriana: brief essays 
on his favorite poets and novelists; por¬ 
traits of Brighton, Wales and Ireland re¬ 
printed from his garrulous autobiography; 
a selection of pewms and short stories. 
Plomer had a genius for the characteristic 
detail, the telling anecdote. Geor^ Gis- 
sing, a 19th century novelist scarred by 
neglect, wrote in the hesitant manner of 
one who, “anxious to avoid appearing 
gauche or conspicuous, may sometimes 
be caught glancing furtively round to 
make sure that he is about to use the 
right knife and fork.” Edward FitzGerald, 
the reclusive translator of The Rubdiydt 
of Omar Khayydm, waved away a du¬ 
bious bowl of pudding at his wedding 
breakfast with the exclamation. “Ugh! 
Congealed bridesmaidl” Ireland is found 
so melancholy, so full of the ghosts of 
feuds and famines, the clouds fly low, 
ihe trees sag under the incessant rain. 
<ind the very air seems charged and 
^vei^ied down with a sense of griev- 
ince," An Alphabet Of Literary Prejiutice 
nci^es a,.list of names from the Lon- 
ion pbbffe book (among the more no- 
ible; fijieoStty Ot^, pr. Fredoon Fam- 
osa aad'Afr, . 

Whan fr' xMiHe tn annihitattag bro-. 

He con- 
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William Phtmer 

Did he cherish wart-hogs? 

tinually hunted worn phrases, particularly 
the ones found in obituaries- “infectious 
laughter,” “selfless devotion,” “indomita¬ 
ble courage.” As to the deceased who 
possessed “an immense affection for all 
animals,” a question nagged; “Did he 
cherish wart-hogs and dote on hyenas, did 
he take the skunk to his bosom?” Plo- 
mer's acerbic critiques did not stop at the 
mirror. For hts own epitaph he furnished 
a shrewd, unblinking self-estimate. 

Sometimes thinking aloud 
He went his own way. 

He was joky hy nature. 

Sad. sceptical, proud. 

What he never would follow. 

Or lead, was a crowd. 

— James Atlas 

Home Burial 

THE CEMENTGARDEN 
by Ian McEwan 

Simon & Schuster; 153 pages: $8.95 

D ank dungeons, gothic ruins and rain¬ 
swept mountain peaks are tine for in¬ 
ducing the creeps. But when it comes to 
high-grade macabre, there’s no place like 
home. Take the London house furnished 
by British Author Ian McEwan, 29, in 
this tight, unsettling first novel. The place 
stands almost deserted amid urban rub¬ 
ble, one of the few survivors of a high¬ 
way plan that went nowhere. In it live 
Julie, Jack. Sue and Tom, a reasonably 
normal array of sibling ranging in age 
from 17 to six, and their mother, who is 
dying. The earlier death of the father 
and the mother’s terminal illness have j 
produced an upsurge in slovenliness and 


disorder among the children. What hap¬ 
pens when the last adult dies is the stuff 
of tabloid headlines and, surprisingly, 
good fiction. 

Although he uses conventional meth¬ 
ods, McEwan produces something well 
beyond the run of the chill.* He metic¬ 
ulously establishes the plausibility of his 
unlikely tale. The isolation of the house 
and its inhabitants is crucial: things could 
not go wrong the way they do in the pres¬ 
ence of prying neighbors. Also necessary 
is a large quantity of cement, an empty 
trunk in the basement and, later, a sledge¬ 
hammer. Most important is the question 
of motivation. Faced with the fact of their 
mother s corpse and the fear of being dis¬ 
persed as orphans by the authorities, the 
children act not out of evil but according 
to the relentless logic of expediency. What 
they do is less a comment on them than 
on the hairbreadth that separates the civ¬ 
ilized from the unspeakable. 

The falling apart of this household 
is seen through the eyes of Jack, 15, un¬ 
attractive in a manner that only ado¬ 
lescent males can fully achieve. He has 
given up on personal hygiene, lusts after 
his older sister and spends most of his 
time alone in his room. Without any re¬ 
deeming charm, he is nonetheless ca¬ 
pable of evoking sympathy. Jack never 
deludes himself about the mess he has 
become; watching his sisters mourn, he 
notes; "1 wished I could abandon myself 
like them, but I felt watched. I wanted 
to go and look at myself in the mirror.” 
l.ong solitary walks take him to the re¬ 
mains of prefabricated houses that had 
been knocked down for the forgotten 
highway. Standing in one, he sees his 
own emptiness echoed in the world: “I 
tried to imagine carpets, wardrobes, pic¬ 
tures, chairs, a sewing machine, in these 
gaping smashed-up rooms. I was pleased 
by how irrelevant, how puny such ob¬ 
jects now appeared.” 

The youth does not dwell on this 



lawWcEwan _ 

Well beyond the run of the chill. 






point, and McEwan never linJes Jack's 
pathology to society at lari^ preachiness 
and moralizing would only dir^t atten¬ 
tion away from the immediacy that i>< 
the novel's strongest suit. Seen from the 
inside, the characters are simply belea 
guered children trying to cope and, ul¬ 
timately, failing. Outsiders find their de¬ 
generation criminal; the book shows the 
inadequacy of such a judgment. Aberrant 
acts fascinate because of their strangeness 
and those who perform them are rarely 
able to make their reasons clear. The Ce¬ 
ment Garden suggests that the most ter¬ 
rifying thing about such behavior is its 
mundane lack of mystery. — PaulGray 

Editors’ Choice 

FICTION: Adjacent Lives, Ellen 
Schwamm • Faerias, Brian Proud 
and Alan Lee • Short Stories, Irwin 
Shaw • Shosha, Isaac Bashevis 
Singer • The Stories of John Cheever, 
John Cheever • The World 
According to Garp, John Irving 
War and Remembrance, Herman 
Wouk 

NONnCTtON: A Distant Mirror, 

Barbara W. Tuchman • American 
Caesar, William Manchester • E M.. 
Forster. A Life, P.N. Furhank • In 
Search of History, Theodore H' 

White • Montaillou: The Promised 
Land of Error, Emmanuel Le Roy 
iMdune • The Annotated 
Shakespeare,-4.L RoivseeThe 
Gulag Archipelago III, Alexander 
Solzhenitsyn 


Best Seilers 


FICTION 

1. War and Remembrance. Wouk 
(J la.st week) 

1 Chesapeake, Michener (2) 

3. Fools Die, Puzo (3) 

4 Second Generation, Fhn (4) 


5. Evergreen. Plain (61 

6. The Far Pavilions, Kaye (5) 

7. The Empty Copper Sea, 
MacDonald (7) 

8. Prelude to Terror, Maclnnes (9) 

9. Bright Flows the River, 

Caldwell (8) 

10. Scruples, Krantz (10) 

NONFICTION 

1. A Distant Mirror, Tuchman (3) 

2. In Search of History, White Q) 

3. American Caesar, Manchester (1) 

4. The Complete Book of Running, 


FixxlS) 

5. Mommie Dearest, Crawford 

6. If Life Is a Bowl of Cherries 

—What Am I Doing in the Pita?, 
Bombeck (4) 

7. Gnomes,Jlfuygen & Poortviiet (10) 

8. Jackie Oh!, Kelley (6) 

9. Werner Erhard, Bartley (8) 

10. Pulling Your Own Strings, 

Dyer (9) 
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The symbolic unicorn of Burroughs Wellcome Co. has a worldwide habitat 
That’s one reason Burroughs Wellcome uses worldwide Citibank. 


Seventy companies around the world make up 
The Wellcome Foundation Limited—and share its 
corporate symbol. 

A U.S. subsidiary, Burroughs Wellcome Co., is a 
major pharmaceutical company, whose products 
include drugs important in fields ranging from the 
treatment of leukemia to organ transplantation— 
and whose strikingly contemporary headquarters 
and research center in North 
Carolina was constructed with 
the help of Citibank financing. 

A number of Wellcome com¬ 
panies look to Citibank for 
innovative services.As a leading 
international bank. Citibank 
makes financing available to 
Wellcome enterprises from the 
U.S. to the U.K., from Rome 
and Hamburg to Buenos Aires 
and Bombay. 

Through Citibank’s World 


Corporation Group—specifically structured to meet 
the requirements of large multinational corporations 
—a global team of Citibank officers works directly 
with Wellcome Foundation companies. The team’s 
activities are coordinated by a global account 
manager at Citibank in London—the Foundation’s 
home city—who effectively deploys Citibank’s 
services against the Foundation’s needs. 

To corporate customers of 
many sizes—from major multi¬ 
nationals to smaller but growth- 
oriented companies—Citibanker 
provide creative, compatible 
banking services. Obviously, 
depending on a customer’s 
requirements, the scope and 
complexity of those services will 
vary. Citibank’s standard of per 
formance, however, does not. 

ClflBAN<€l 

A subsidiary of Citicorp 



Burroughs Wellcome President Fied Coe (nght) and 
Comptroller and Treasurer Ted HaiglerdeftI meet regularly 
with Citibank Vice President Richard Dickson, who has 
worked closely with the account for ten years. 
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Bayer sayt: more cart need not mean 
more Injury and damage In accldenit. 

Economic development is penetrating 
Into the furthest corners of the earth. New 
roads improve the infrastructure and pro¬ 
mote economic expansion. But this grow¬ 
ing mobility is taking its toll. Are the In¬ 
creasing personal Injury and material dam¬ 
age on the roads inevitable? The sheer 
volume of today's road-traffic obliges us to 
reflect on this problem rather than resign 
ourselves to it. 

Engineering plaatica Improve vehicle 
aafaty 

The greatest traffic hazard is man him¬ 
self. There is little we can do to change his 
“design”, but we can do something about 
that of his car. About 50% of road acci¬ 
dents occur at speeds between IS and 30 
m.p.h. (25 and 50 km/h). 

A great deal of distress can be averted 
ifthe car's occupants sustain no more than 
minor Injuries In such collisions, and this 
Is where the design and construction of 


the vehicle play a decisive role. Bayer poly¬ 
urethane foams are used as padding in 
many parts of the interior to lessen the 
effects of an impact. 

Flexible body parts made of engineer¬ 
ing plastics increase exterior safety. Elastic 
bumpers and spoilers withstand a head-on 
collision at 5 m.p.h. (8 km/h) without dam¬ 
age. Thus the nuisance caused by minor 
damage is eliminated. Completely new 
technologies have made it possible to man¬ 
ufacture flexible front and rear end fas- 
cias from engineering plastics in a single 
cycle. This also leaves plenty of scope for 
the designer. 

Bayer is active in almost all countries 
of the world in the fields of chemicals, dye¬ 
stuffs, engineering plastics, man-made fi¬ 
bres, pharmaceuticals and crop protection. 


Bayer thinks of 
tomorrow — today. 
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New Manners 

To the Editors: 

] was fascinated by your story “Amer¬ 
ica's New Manners" and Social Arbiter 
Letitia Baldnge (Nov. 27], After all, when 
all's said and done, it's really quite sim¬ 
ple. Good manners are best defined by 
the golden rule: "Do unto others as you 
would have them do unto you." 

Gloria Vanderbilt 
New York City 

Practicing politesse is the pastime of 
the pretentious. 

Alex Navy 
Mars Hill, N.C 



"Darn it. I think uptight is 
a fun life-style!" 

Manners permit one to function with 
people one might otherwise despise. A 
useful adjunct to civilization. 

John Joss 
Los Altos, Calif 

An acquaintance of mine has discov- 
. ered an excellent term for unmarried cou¬ 
ples who are living together: covivant. It 
is charming and elegant, yet highly de¬ 
scriptive as well. 

William V. Rice III 
Austin. Texas 

When a friend of mine introduces or 
refers to the man with whom his daugh¬ 
ter is living in an unmarried state he calls 
him my “sin-in-law." 

Lewis H. Goldman 
Washington. D C. 

Lover? Partner? Bedmate? The an¬ 
swer is none of the above. The word for 
it is “erum,” coined from good old Amer¬ 
ican tongue-tiedness as mothers told their 
friends. “He’s my daughter's... er... um 
... er... um... 

Sharon Mikutowicz 
Philadelphia 

Your reference to “the Milwaukee 
housewife who hauls trash barrels to the 
curb every Monday morning’’ is incorrect. 
No one bauH barrels to the street in Mil¬ 


waukee. Our sanitary engineers collect 
trash from wherever it may be: garage, 
backyard, etc., not at curbside. 

Lois Riley 
Milwaukee 


Man of the Year 

West Germany’s Chancellor Helmut 
Schmidt receives my vote for Person of 
the Year. He has, with his efficient eco¬ 
nomic management, kept the rates of 
West Germany’s inflation and unemploy¬ 
ment low. 

Misana Wylie 
Morgantown. W. Va. 

I realize that Begin and Sadat hold 
the spotlight with their soft-shoe routine, 
but I would like you to register my vote 
for the young, attractive and miraculous 
Premier of Spain—Don Adolfo Sudrez. 

Daniel L. Aubry 
Almeria. Spain 

I nominate Ayatullah Khomeini, the 
spiritual leader of the Iranian people, for 
Man of the Year. He is shaking the Shah’s 
crown, demanding that there be an Is¬ 
lamic government. 

Hameed Murad 
Safat. Kuwait 

Congressman Leo Ryan for Man of 
the Year. 

LM. Spuller 
Dallas 

The Rev. Jesse Jackson's positive ac¬ 
tivism in the midst of the cynical apathy 
that surrounds the problem-plagued mi¬ 
norities deserves nomination for Time's 
Man of the Year. 

Dan Witt 
Dallas 


Did Camnlot Exist? 

If we need Ted Kennedy as President 
to “feel good again," as you say in “Re¬ 
calling the Kennedys” (Nov. 271, our 
American malaise runs even deeper than 
the horrors of Guyana would indicate. 
Let’s face it, America. There never was a 
Camelot. 

Janet Blair Dominick 
Altamonte Springs, Fla. 

Few would deny that there is a dis¬ 
tinct Kennedy charm, but the Massachu¬ 
setts Senator has displayed too many con¬ 
tradictions in his personal life and his 
policy statements to merit serious consid¬ 
eration. “Feeling good again" might be 
an appropriate slogan for a health spa, 
but not for a presidential campaign. 

Raymond C. Perry 
New York City 

Yes, ft was a ftin time, even for those 
of us who were not living in or ndar Wash¬ 
ington. We do need another lift in these 
times. 1 hope our pr^nt President can 


help us, though he lacks the Style of 
ident Kennedy. I know of no one ^ ex¬ 
cept Teddy, but agree with those who say, 
“Oh, I hope he doesn’t." 

(Mrs.) Betty Kennedy ! 

El Paso . 


kidtraWIns 

I am very depressed to learn of In¬ 
dira Gandhi's election to Parliament 
INov. 201. 

I was the correspondent of All India 
Radio, Calcutta district, during her au¬ 
thoritarian rule. 1 have witnessed how the 
throat of democracy was choked after the 
proclamation of emergency. I cannot give 
credit to the Congress Party for electing 
Indira. 1 must blame the Janata Party. 
The leaders of the Janata Party must for¬ 
get their factionalism *and work against 
this danger to democracy. 

Sudip K. Guharoy 
Marlton, N.J. 

Mrs. Gandhi’s landslide win was a tre¬ 
mendous achievement considering the 
odds she faced: 1) lack of knowledge of 
the local languages, 2) hostile press cov¬ 
erage, 3) contesting an election hundreds 
of miles from New Delhi against a very 
prominent local candidate. Mrs. Gandhi’s 
win vindicates the faith of the people of 
Karnataka in this remarkable lady. 

Robert Joseph 
Perth. Western Australia 


Pirttii^ down Pap 

It seems incredible to me that Public 
Health Researchers Foltz and Kelsey, de¬ 
scribed in your story “Flap About Pap" 
[Nov. 13], would put down the Pap smear 
on the basis of “considerable expense." 
This relatively simple test, which can de¬ 
tect cancer, costs only about S6. 

Robert G. Schwieger 
New York City 


Job Discrimination 

The Church of England doesn’t want 
women priests [Nov. 201 because the men 
are afraid they’ll lose their jobs. Women 
in England who seek the priesthood 
should drop the rhetoric and address the 
issue: job discrimination. The priesthood 
may be a calling, but it is also a means of 
earning a living, like any other job. 

Francesca Larson 
Edison, N.J. 

I 

In response to the comment rejecting | 
women for ordination in the Church of I 
England (“I want women to be women”), I 
should we say “I want men to be men, j 
not priests”? 

(TTie Rev.) Betty Luginbill 
* Fairbanks, Alaska 
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Her fcither gave her away 
when she was three years old. 

I-1 

He had to. Her mother was dead. He was incurably | 
ill and could no longer give Angelina food and shelter. ( 
So like thousands of other destitute boys and girls | 
she was brought to one of our Cl homes for care. i 

For $12 a month, you can help us save such a child, i 
Through our “adoption” program, you can help 
provide a child with medical attention, adequate food, 
education, warm clothes. And hope. ' 

But please hurry. Write to Mrs. Jeanne Clarke Wood, I 
Children, Incorporated, Box 5381, Dept. TI-73, | 

Richmond, Virginia, U.S.A. 23220. j 

I wish to “adopt” a bov Dgirl Din_ 

Name of Country. | 

1 will pay $12 a month ($144 a year, U.S. dollars). En- j 
closed is my gift for □ a full year □ the first month. Please j 
send me the child’s name, story, address and picture. I j 
understand that I can correspond with my child. Also, I i 
may discontinue the “adoption” at any time. , 

□ I cannot “adopt” a child, but want to help with $__ 

□ lam interested and would like more details. I 

Name_ 

Address_ 


Qty 


State_Zip. 


f 


You can “adopt” a ch ild from Africa, Asia, Latin America, Middle 
East, U.S.A. — Appalachian or American Indian children. (Or any 
child of greatest need.) Gifts are U.S. income tax deductible. 


Chitdretvlncorporated 
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I n its issue dated June 17,1929, TIME printed a small ad that 
made a large offer; for S60, a reader could purchase a sub¬ 
scription that would last “to the end of Time. ’ In a year 
when an office worker might earn only $20 a week, spending 
$60 for a newsmagazine just six years old was a bold 
inveMment. Nevertheless,,_ 


nearly 200 readers—from m ^ 1 C 

places as diverse as Myit- ■ S 

kyina, Burma and Goose k. 

Creek.’Texas-bet on the ■ r„ 

future of Time. tb«ir action it without pn 

“Frankly, the large re- ^ «riptioo.th«r« hav«b«n. 

sponse surprised me a bit. time'i PntxuMi Subanip 

recalls Roy Larsen, the mag- Sixty <lolU«, p«y«We m tf 

azine's first circulation man- will Wna timb to tou d 

ager and now a vice chair- _ hri,-toa.««doftiMB. 

man of Time Inc "Of course 

I was quite pleased so many accepted, since it showed a lot 
of people believed in us and in what we were trying to do." 
He best remembers the faith shown by a young American 
priest, whose check was accompanied by a note ordering 
"the renewal of my subscription for life and forever.” Dec¬ 
ades later this subscriber. Francis Cardinal Spellman, in¬ 
formed Larsen that his copy of TlMt was still arriving reg¬ 
ularly. Indeed, e.xplained the Archbishop of New York, his 
perpetual subscription represented one-third of all his 


possessions—the other two being his hat and ring, 
r UDIISriCr When we recently discovered that the subscription had 

been allowed to lapse, we called Monsignor James F. Rig- 
rinted a small ad that ney. secretary to the late Cardinal and now rector of St. Pat- 
lould purchase a sub- rick's Cathedral, and inquired if we might resume delivery, 
of Time. " In a year "How can we say no?” replied the monsignor. “It would be 
$20 a week, spending like turning down apple pie.” Henceforth Terence Cardinal 
ars old was a bold Cooke will receive this particular worldly possession of his 

_ predecessor. 

, ^ • We've learned that some 

erpetual Subscnption 


--- subscriptions highly 

In announcing a ParpMual TTMB Subacription* tlw publiahcn believa CnOUgh 10 includo thciH in 
chair action it without pracatfanc in PuUiahing Lifie Sub* wills. MofC thUJI 60 SUbSCfip* 


acripciona chare have bean. But the thousM of TiMB’a being limitad tiOflS hSVC alr CH dV D&SSOd Oti 
to a alngle lUMinw it iiKongntoiu. TIME it tunclcit and to, too, it 

TiME't1>oip.n«dSubmiptioo. ‘o other readers. Today, of 

Sixty dollaix. ptyabic at tho axpiration of your proaont aubtrription, COUrse. thc $60 investment 
will brine TIMB to rou during your lifctima—to your h«ir and hit jj a blue chip. If a reader 

hrir-totheandoftlMB. /7. /(gO _| purchased TIME at a 

newsstand every week dur¬ 
ing the past 49 years, he would have spent $788 65. Abra¬ 
ham Katz of Cambridge, Mass, however, regards his sub¬ 
scription as more than just a bargain. "To be a pari of the 
magazine's growth during all these years," says the 75-year- 
old electrical-supplies distributor, "makes me very proud." 
We'll be proud to serve you perpetually. Mr. Katz. 
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The Shah (In giaaMt, upper center) at Iranian air base last week 


Women In Tehran wail for youths slabi In antl-Sh^ clashes 
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IRAN/COVER STORY 

The IMfeekend of Crisis 


Strikes, slogans and mass marches as the Shah tries to avert a bloodbath 


T he eyes of the world this week were 
focused on a moment of destiny. 
Sunday. Dec 10, known to 
Muslims as Tasua, and Monday. 
I3ec. 11, which they call Ashura. These 
days marked the climax of the holy month 
of Muharram. on which Iran's devout 
Shrite Muslims traditionally take to the 
streets in a fren/y of reproach and self- 
flagellation to mourn the Prophet Mu¬ 
hammad's grandson Husain, who was 
martyred in the 7th century This year 
the days had a special, ominous mean¬ 
ing. enemies of the Shah of Iran had 
vowed that they would march in protest, 
one mtllion strong, along Tehran's Shah- 
reza Avenue and Eisenhower Avenue to 
Shahyad Square. 

The parade was manifestly illegal. 
Since September, all political activity has 
been banned by the military gpvernment 
now headed by Premier Gholarn Reza 
A/hari, an army general. Almost certain¬ 
ly, the march could lead to open clashes 
between demonstrators and the forces of 
the Shah. It could easily turn into a blood¬ 
bath and further jeopardize the Shah's 37- 
year rule., Nothing less than that would 
satisfy the exiled spiritual leader of Iran's 
Shi'ite Muslims. Ayatullah Khomeini, 78. 
.From his headquarters outside Paris, the 
deten^h^ rnullah called again for a pro> 
Ipng^^t^njeral strike and the Shah's 


downfall “Paraly/e the regime," he urged 
the faithful "Flee your barracks." he ad¬ 
vised the army 

The demonstrations may still prove 
to be Iran's Armageddon But toward 
week's end there were encouraging signs 
that the Shah was working hard to keep 



the situation under control. Manning a 
bank of telephones at Tehran's well- 
guarded Ntavaran Palace, he ordered 
army commanders to keep down the ci¬ 
vilian death toll, something they have not 
always tried to do in the past. He an¬ 
nounced the release of 122 political pris¬ 
oners. including Karim Sanjabt, leader of 
the opposition National Front, who had 
been arrested a month earlier after vis¬ 
iting Khomeini in F rance. 

Finally, the Shah decreed that the 
mass demonstration would be allowed 
to take place unhindered, and that the 
government would consider it a legal 
demonstration of national mourning 
By this tacit bow to popular feelings, 
he certainly reduced the chances of hav¬ 
ing the huge parade turn into a battle, 
whether he also increased the chances 
of his own political survival remains to 
be seen. 

In Washington, meanwhile, the Car¬ 
ter Administration was belatedly trying 
to cope with the grim prospect that one 
of the West's staunchest and most stra¬ 
tegically placed allies might be on the 
verge of collapse. Ever since serious pop¬ 
ular unrest first broke out in Iran last Au¬ 
gust, the.Administration ha4 been voic 
ing its support for.' the Shah and, h* 
credence .'that he eotdd {ffevaik^Seafce- 




























Amarkan faniH awaMng avacHation from tofahan 


Aiitt-Shah ral%lom tfamomtratora in Tahran bazaar 


been busy planning his first big overseas 
trip; one of its high points was an elegant 
New Year’s Eve celebration with the 
Shah in Tehran. Last week, when asked 
whether he thought the Shah could sur¬ 
vive. Jimmy Carter sounded noticeably 
guarded, probably more so than he in¬ 
tended. ‘1 don't know," he replied. "I 
hope so " The U.S. would not get "direct¬ 
ly involved, " the President emphasized, 
adding carefully. "We personally prefer 
that the Shah maintain a major role in 
the government, but that is a decision for 
the Iranian people to make. ” Later, when 
it became obvious that the President had 
damned the Shah with faint praise, the 
White House insisted that U.S policy to¬ 
ward Iran was not indecisive and had not 
changed; those who thought otherwise, a 
spokesman added, were making "errone¬ 
ous interpretations." 

As a kind of first step in contingency 
planning, however. U.S. diplomats were 
quietly asking representatives of several 
other oil-producing countries whether 
they would be able to increase their pe¬ 
troleum output in case Iran's production 
dwindled even further tjian it had already. 
At week's end a strike by oil workers had 
cut the country's normal daily production 
of 6 million bbl. to about half that total. 
Then, at the suggestion of National Se¬ 
curity Adviser Zbigniew Brzezinskt. the 
President invited George Ball, an Under 
Secretary of State in both the Kennedy 
and Johnson administrations, to join the 
National Security Council temporarily as 
a special consultant. His job; to prepare a 
long-range option paper on Iran and the 
Persian Gulf. 

Administration aides bristled when 
asked if Bali was in fact working on a blue¬ 
print fora “post-Shah Iran," but that sure¬ 
ly was part of his assignment. Another 
part: to ponder the impact of Iran's in- 
stab^ity pnocar^ Saudi Arabia, .US. oS- ; 

-j 


vulnerability of this sparsely populated, 
semifeudal monarchy, which possesses 
the world's largest proven oil reserves (150 
billion bbl.). Admits one Administration 
official; "It gives me the willies just think¬ 
ing about Saudi Arabia." 

For the moment, U S. policy on Iran 
was in a state of utter perplexity One 
measure of how sensitive the situation 
was: neither Secreury of State Cyrus 
Vance, en route to the Middle East, nor 
most other high-level Administration of¬ 
ficials wanted to say anything at all on 
the subject—on or off the record. Over 
the past few months, the U.S. has offered 
a variety of suggestions to the Shah, all de¬ 
signed to encourage him to press on with 
his liberalization campaign. For the long 
term, the Administration tends to favor 
the idea of a transition to constitutional 
monarchy in Iran, with the Shah retain¬ 



ing a unifying, if largely symbolic role. 
But right now the Administration is re¬ 
fraining from making suggestions; it re¬ 
alizes at last that the Shah is in mortal 
danger and has his hands full just trying 
to maintain order. 

At the back of the President's mind, 
of course, was the potentially meddlesome 
role that the Soviet Union might play in 
the troubled region—especially now that 
it has a new client state in nearby Af¬ 
ghanistan (see following story). A month 
ago Soviet President Leonid Brezhnev is¬ 
sued a brisk warning to the effect that 
U.S. military intervention in Iran would 
be consider^ a "matter affecting the se¬ 
curity interests" of the U.S.S.R. Although 
nobody in Washington would say so. one 
U.S. contingency plan must surely involve 
the use of U S. troops, if nccessaiY. to safe¬ 
guard an evacuation of American citizens 
from Iran. In such an event, the White 
House would undoubtedly be on the hot 
line to Moscow to explain what those 
troops were up to. Just as surely, the So¬ 
viets would declare a military alert along 
their 1.250-mile border with Iran—as 
they did when Brezhnev issued his warn¬ 
ing last month. 

I n Tehran, the sense of growing siege 
was everywhere. Tanks and other ar¬ 
mor were strategically placed around 
the Shah's walled palace, which lies 
at th< foot of the snowcapped Elburz 
Mountains. Many stores and banks were 
closed, and the queues at gas-station 
pumps were getting longer and longer. 

In the industrial city of Isfahan. 210 
miles south of Tehran, a hit-and-run mob 
of about 1,000 people ransacked and 
burned two banks and a movie theater, 
and then set fire to the four-story admin¬ 
istration building of the Grumman Air¬ 
craft Corp. Grumman's 300 U.S. employ¬ 
ees in Iran are training pilots, crews and 
maintenance personnel for the F-14 fight- 
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;(: ',„ 'FevAmeHeaHskmwtmHbttt0ti^tmAn^ptAtli^i^i^Mlietiir^'Hm0lt.;P$ 
iWjH^ of the Shak’f/br 20 yedri Akibediaddrito Tel^ ' 

- ; 4^ in m iMurvitw with Tim iVasbidfKm 

?;. '‘SSdiy, Hdmi makts the traditfOHaiiuiuJbr. ti^kna^. Sldejf'dtfy^': ■ ' *. 

'\;Whe w^l4 of Richard Helms has been a long struggle agaiim the' maivudiRg -. 

L:’. ”1 Russian bear. That is why Heims speaks so strpn^y abo^ die grim oudode; -S 
:;V: in Iran, Says he; "Weou^ttogotoour KATOatHeBand makecMtaittthat.see: ;,- 
. ftfe ail (ogethff. and then we ol^t td tti down with the Rum^ and maice 
iMa to meoi that ha'Wng the ftiaiih Oiiif under the cmtnrf Chtmdni^ ie Vfr'; 
U',/:amidynotacceptaUetoils” : " v' 

If there is a ring to that which takes one back to the old ^ys when HR cni ' 
C > ^is ^obe wak a sedm.of crises arui^ together with patiSM while the Soviets 
looked h>r another opening, that is jint the way Heims meant H.to idtind. 

Melins Seels that the pfOb^ in Iran dwarft ailtnoA every other fiirei&t poi- 

V ^ccmsideratmofthethantent for the Westmm world, inctui^hg the final agree- 
!|iumt on the RraeS'&gyp^ peace treaty, it‘'&utfeiiota.'”His’yiewi^.is 

the ft«e wortd't Ulebkwd. This could sweep the ar^ira MiddR. East into 
v^ehaos. This codM lead to serious ocmhontation bc^w^ tite «qier]^3W«rs. 

I? '' In Helms’ cnphdoii there is no viabie —---——-*1; 

alteniative to the Shah, and thts the 
UJS- should do everything in its power 

V to sustain him. Aithoi^ Helms points 
no puUic fingers at past fkilines thsu pro- 
duced the current ufdieaval, it is ob- 
viout that he finds Washingt^’s response 
lediargic and uncmnfnehending. Notonly 

' would he get tough «dth the Russians, 
he wotdd also be firm with the British, 

./ T'rench and Oennans, vdio have an im> 

, . menae Make in Middle Ea^ oil, The Is* 
laidttr too» have a huge interest in Iran 
if',, and tier oik surely they could find a 
^ ':way.tohdp. 

"The Shah needs every ounce of our 
monf and ptfiitioa] support ri^t now,” 

"r. ’^ ootttfouaa Hdma It is safe to say that 
1 i^flMins was depressed but week when at 
j lhRdelk»uUBU.Presideo 
v, ' first to-give the worid another lecture remuf «a ptei^isia luiiis 

pin hunMn rij^ts and then later, at a 

< ; braakfiut with reporters, suggested that the Shah mi^ fhll.. ^'We ou^t to 
1: "ikeep ptaet and go to wm'k where it matters,” Heims insists. If the U5. is not ' 

>.... now heavily involved in a detailed nnsvaluation of all the fi»ces at {day in 

- Iran, it should be, he saya “This talk about there being no evidence of the 

, . \Soviet involvement is nonsense," he adds. “The ROB;iB there. We puight .to . 
beefupiheCiA." 

Hcbns .believes that for too long America has heard only of thet^i^h's'v 
^ ..i'-tepreuukms and h>s violations of human rights. The difficulty of.gpVerhbg i ' 
never imdmnood in the UJ5. nor, for diat adiUer. Whs ^ fflgdiV ' 

^ ioyidty to the 115. Hahns remembers that during the ml embargo pf l$73f, the ' 
;; sem hb emissaries to Egypt and Saudi Anlda to ptead fcr a ({uick estk^c 
v^ He kept Itfael suppUed with oil at that time. Once.he iecretlylsmt i'umMk'y 

V Om to refoel an American carrier task force nmning low on bii ht lRe ; 

Ocean. In the dosing days of the Viet Nam War. at Uif. reppeah hi inst^t^'> ' 

' dupatcbed a squadron of P*5» to Smgon.. His phmes and: shipi ha#’;|alh)l^' v 
ttwStrait of Hormuz fiHrymrs, watching Oyer thetanhers headed W^ 

' There were many foUures over time'that caused the'ffiiah I]' 

V u)day„admUs Heims. Our own cimatlment of the cu tu£ am htiljped;'£;^,; 

■i'.:: hefc>rethe,CUh operations were cut hack, the agency <ftd not have pap^ : 

speaking agenu, And maybe, muses Helms, the iffitph, for aiah^ ipaae^;'. 

^ including y.S. pressure to liberalize, did it looftut when at last he movad.- ,.''fv‘.^; v 
he was in the spy business. Helms learned early not totook ha^.'^|1ii|. ■ 
now. He believes the U.S. should puli all the, backstage famba it.'GiM,,ji;/ . 
the wwld know that Iran is critjeat to our interests, shput^SCpd thp. 'y 
iisbiic message that the U.& still cares, and thtu it stiU'laKjiws.a fow. 

' ytowargame.hhasaiwfoiih^nHabtt^vtfMMrPiiehh^foU:^ 
''hmweacaonlyasbptpleUaswiathihk'iisaaRtv. U 24 - 



m* ptaiiCs recently delluhrcd to the lni'- 
nian.aif fbree. No Americans were in> 
jured id the melee, but four Iranians were 
killed by soldiers. 

Throughout most of the week, airport 
lounges and hotel lobbies were jammed 
with foreigners, mostly women and chil¬ 
dren, who were frantically trying to get 
out of the country. Some were leaving for 
good; others hop^ to return following the 
Christmas holidays if things settle down. 
After weeks of political unrest, many were 
on the verge of panic. “We’re not taking 
any chances,” said an American woman 
in the lobby of the Tehran Hilton. “We’ve 
had death threats and abuse, and we’ve 
just had enough.” 

When Iran’s latest crisis began, the 
American embassy in Tehran urged U.S. 
residents of the country to be cautious and 
to stay indoors during periods of high ten¬ 
sion. But the embassy dijpouraged Amer¬ 
icans from leaving Iran in large numbers, 
lest it appear that UjS. confidence in the 
Shah's regime was flagging. This view was 
pressed by U.S. Ambassador William Sul¬ 
livan. who believed that Americans 
should maintain a cool, business-as-usual 
posture, especially during the emotion- 
charged holy days. Last week U.S. policy 
changed abruptly—at the behest of 
George Ball, it was reported—and the Ad¬ 
ministration announced that Americans 
in Iran were free to leave whenever they 
wished; the U.S. would pay the fares, it 
added, of Government employees and 
their families. 


A t least 8,000 foreignershave left Iran 
so far. including an estimated 3,000 
i Americans, and thousands of 
■ prosperous Iranians have joined 
the departing throng. As a result, Tehran 
airport was in chaos last week as hordes 
of would-be passengers scrambled for 
whatever seats were available. One Btie- 
ing 707 took off with two dozen passen¬ 
gers standing in the aisles, and a few' U.S. 
Air Force cargo jets were temporarily 
used for passengers. At least two Amer¬ 
ican companies chartered planes after the 
scheduled airlines report^ their flights 
folly booked. Toward the end of the week, 
the airport quieted down, if only because 
most commercial flights in and out of the 
city for the next few days had been can¬ 
celed. With a back-up of military depen¬ 
dents anxious to leave, the Defense De¬ 
partment sent five C-141 transports to 
Tehran to speed the evacuation. 

Every night last week, as dusk fell in 
the Iranian capital, city dwellers hurried 
home through monumental traffic jams 
to beat the 9 p.m. curfew. As the curfew 
began, a strange cacophony of religious 
chants 4“There is no god but Allah”) and 
political slogans (“D^th to the Shah!”) 
filled the city. Some of the voices were 
live: others were broadcast by tape into 
the chilly night from stereo speakers j 
perched on window ledges. Many of these 
tapes contained the staccato chatter of au¬ 
tomatic-weapons fire, a new twist in the 
waz of nerves being waged by the 
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National Front Leader Karim Sanjabi 

regime. Troops guarding the city had an 
answer; when they grew tired of the 
broadcast wailing and the simulated 
weapons fire, they silenced it by pulling 
the power plug in one section of the city 
or another. 

As the weekend drew nearer, mullahs 
throughout the country repeated the in¬ 
flammatory messages of Ayatullah Kho¬ 
meini. mixing religious exhortations with 
anti-Shah diatribes Worshipers were 
urged to break the curfew in defiance of 
the Shah s authority Partly as a result, at 
least 20 demonstrators were shot and 
killed by police and soldiers in Tehran 
last week; in the town ofZanjan. ten were 
slain as they attacked police with curved 
double-edged swords 


U nder the Shah’s orders, the mili¬ 
tary government of Premier 
A/haii tried hard to calm things 
down. Instead of firing directly 
into crowds, as they often do. soldiers were 
ordered to use tear gas and to shoot over 
the heads of demonstrators. The govern¬ 
ment's aim. A/.hari told reporters, was to 
"return calm to the country and to re¬ 
store law-and-order." He insisted that the 
Shah’s rule was “not in danger at all. ” 
He blamed the current troubles on ’ athc- 
isls and saboteurs who are tools of for¬ 
eigners," presumably meaning the Soviet 
Union. One such tool was Ayatullah Kho¬ 
meini, he continued, though even the mul¬ 
lah would be welcomed back to Iran if 
he would behave himself. 

Axhari maintained that the Shah re¬ 
tained the support of the “silent people," 
the majority of his countrymen. The truth, 
however, is that much of the Shah’s sup¬ 
port hM evaporated, except among the 
miiiUFy, the i^loto-do and the peasants. 
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den of rampaging inflation (current rate; 
50% annually) and economic chac» en¬ 
gendered by the Shah’s feverish efforts to 
moderni/e his backward nation within the 
space of a decade or two. There is no re¬ 
sponsible opposition, his critics claim, be¬ 
cause he has banned political expression 
for 25 years. The result is a political vac¬ 
uum that has gradually been filled by fa¬ 
natic fundamentalists like Khomeini 
—and will perhaps be filled, eventually, 
by leftist extremists. 

Despite the Shah’s widespread unpop¬ 
ularity. there were indications last week 
that some of his opponents might still be 
willing to reach some kind of compromise 
with him. After his release from deten¬ 
tion, National Front Leader Sanjabi, 73, 
a social democrat, denied speculation that 
he might help form a coalition govern¬ 
ment; this would be impossible, he said. 
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Premier Gholam Reza Azhari 

under "existing conditions ’’ He proceed¬ 
ed to describe Sunday’s mass demonstra¬ 
tion in Tehran as a “referendum in the 
streets" that would lead, he hoped, to a 
“true referendum to determine the kind 
of government Iran is to have." He did 
not say the Shah must first resign. 

Even more interesting was a man¬ 
ifesto prepared by Ahmad Baniahmad. 
46. the only real opposition member of 
Iran’s 268-seat parliament. The manifes¬ 
to, backed by a group of 400 profession¬ 
al people known as the Union for Lib¬ 
erty, calls for formation of a provisional 
government made up of political and re¬ 
ligious leaders, followed by elections, an 
end to martial law, and the establishment 
of a true constitutional monarchy as envi¬ 
sioned by Iran’s 72-year-old constitution. 
’’There is no other solution,” said Baniuh- 
mad. “This will enable the Shah to save 
^d.to remaja jiionarch, and it will 


reduce tensions throughout the country.” 

Significantly, a number of Iranian re¬ 
ligious leaders also favor the proposal. 
And. though most of them look for lead¬ 
ership to the exiled Khomeini, si>me do 
not agree with his basic position that the 
Shah must go before anything else can 
be discussed One such moderate mullah 
is Abdul Reza Hejazi. 42, who has sud¬ 
denly become a political figure of some 
importance. “At the moment," said He¬ 
jazi. surrounded by rich red Persian car¬ 
pets in his Tehran living room, which pro¬ 
vided a sharp contrast to his severe black 
robe and turban, “one side is shooting and 
the other is screaming. We must find a 
way to create a cease-fire to give the Shah 
a chance to prove what he is promising.” 
In the long run. Hejazi believes, the Shah 
might stay on as a constitutional ruler. 
"But what we have in mind is an Islamic 
democratic government." he continued. 
"The mullahs would not actually serve in 
the government, but when the people ask 
for recommendations, we would suggest 
appropriate people for positions of ptrlit- 
ical leadership." 

Thus the moderate position of some 
of the mullahs suggests that the situ¬ 
ation may not yet be hopeless—provided 
the country escapes the tension and bom¬ 
bast of Muharram without a fatal show¬ 
down. “Iran is like a pressure cooker.” 
says an American businessman who has 
lived there for eight years. “.When things 
build up, the Shah lets off a little steam 
and things cool down ’’ But now, he 
adds. “I wonder if the whole thing isn’t 
going to blow up. ” This week’s giant dem¬ 
onstrations in Tehran and a dozen other 
communities, including the holy cities 
of Meshed and QOm, may provide the 
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Self-Paralyzing Policy 

H utory studenu for years to come may wdl read about 
the U^.-Irani8n relatitmship of the '60$ and “JOi as the 
case s^y of a policy that paralyzed itself. ‘The Iran di* 
lemma” «nay even creep into the lexicon of politicat sci* 
entisu who, with the benefit of hindsight, conduct post¬ 
mortems on the agony that the Carter Administration is 
now experiencing. 

The dilemma is this: on the one hand, U.S. policy of ail- 
oot support for the Shah has discouraged boUi contact with 
and knowksdge of the Shah’s opposition. On the oth«r hand, 
the nature of his (^position—^which is deep rooted, wide¬ 
spread and hmne grown—has precluded tJ.S. intervention 
on his behalf. 

There are other, exacerbating dimensions to the prob¬ 
lem. Indeed, there are exquisite ironies. The Shah is very 
much a creation of the U.S. He regained the Peacock Throne 
25 yean ago as a result of the bold but covert exercise 

of American power (a CIA- ^- 

engineered countercoup 
against leftist Premier Mo¬ 
hammed Mossadegh). But 
two thl^ mate such in¬ 
tervention irnpbsmble now 
tlttt he is threatened again, 

Rrst, the Shah is no 
longer a boy-king. He is a 
proud and impeiious mon- 
arch of 59 who expects to 
be both addtecsed and 
treated as His Imperial 
Mhiesty. He takes csden 
no one; not the U.S. 
anibaasador, ndt tbe US. 
tm^dent Ttet nfies put 
Wtehington’sal^ty to tell , 
him what te must do tO' 
aurviVa, even if the US. 
hadknown what tot^Mm 
early enough. 


Second, the American.- 

taste m... intervention in -^- -r-. -——-t—■-^- 

ftneign landa has b«m M«b fiy lng W e eie asgii pe rtri i t iB Trtrsn CHerehlBSt) 

diiiied.iiy the experience of v.' ' ' 

' Vi« Nam, MoiBspeeificaUy.UieaA's dagger has been blunt- outside forces', thintical to th 
ed, lie dpak ripi^ away by the scandals and investiga- have been stirring (he broth 
tkiss. the reorpuiizations ated the firings of the ’70s. The cooted tte broth nor' Qt the 
agency has lUt it had to 1m Ipw, especially on its old Per- has a big riation in Tehtsin. 

, sUin aumping graiind, shua Vfiran” and ciA “dirty tricks” have been trained by the 
are almost Qrnonyntous to many .ears. fitct is that Commu^ and 4 

Still tbe qocuions Ungjer. /Why does there appear to to explain the extent'of oppos 
have been so little thought given even to contingency plan- foredonotbegintpjiatiiyasuj 
nlng? One wettrinibn^ US. Government source says The dUenuna in Iran has 
itet as far in be Impws there has been no paper that conversations;, with suppotten 
went through nofniai; Government deaiance procedures Oovomment and out. A them 
.addressing the qtestiob M' what to do if the Shah should like tbi«'"There is no altema 
fhiLHowcimthisbe? fine; But ^t if, even thoug 

Part of the answer is Bialonty in recent weeks hae Wash- the Shah, .ftiere . should .be th 

ington taken serious^ tlm po^blhty of the Shah’s fil^ittg. week? -Then whM? Sudt' {VSl 
HlhB long been a nmefrif- American policy Mpit tte bortt r—-■* 

fiiah must bestn^ tte wiih^ ibinidag of polieynuikets tothe__ _._ 

'dPatamiaated thd JtdgnieQt who collected and like a sloghn,' iMiy theaiifi 

atsrijriwd fnteUigetibe. AmeriPah.ofikiab tendad to rely on tehtadrs to Shi^ Td'eay 
■ imeltigetioe^ vriiidt te ftini tended m at all is illoisea]; and 

; ' itspdoflWdcaQy.Bbtkis 

s it-became 4^ world that the.jfiinh-': n<Uivetc^'autK’’--r^|ift 


■ 

tiPnal security bureaupmi|i|i| ' 

(^ons for what todo.tf'te: 

The answer, mica - 
of policy got in the way ot:b^. 

"There was a foar anw^ -hefo .of stAf 
ecies,” says one ofiSohd td: tte <Hs^44^ 

WAS aIio a sense thst the joeeOt^'noilnfi 
told what to do ‘if.’ they waililb$;.i4 . 
going to hai^en, and'ttey''wiidlii^'W'h} 
making suTe it didn't happen.-’* 

It, ”11ie support-the«Shah-ta>^e^bpr;tel^’^ 
cussionof other options-*' 

Limited tiiough the^ diScusstet; 
option of sending in U.S^.'^troops has bate Cbl 
the Government—but not foyptably. Thefo foldtel 
planners on both $kte;,ofite FPteteC..i|Mr .wii 
have dearly loved to., ibl i^tedeBii 
terventkw to prop i^ Jtte 'teah dir.;teite: 

oilfields, but they Ismied.ihe pfotexridliat . 

be protecting Iran from outride interierenee. -ltri|C^^|ii^j^' 
_-_ 

would te^'bten tliifdip.V 
ride int*rteence.!^-X*.f?''f^/' 

iatroi^evriith itecxpltet]^^. 
limited, and thCreilhro hbiiii-"" 
provotetive, mitete 
protectl%' the . SfTrit 
Horihiri 'Qom ''ia»y';')5ov^*,, '• 
or'radici} Arifo’itUHtipt w- 
ekpknt theehtes?' 

\11irit terid trim thiit’’ 
question, a U.$; official rir- 
plies, Think gbotti it for , 
a miiiute. Those troops... 
would be statfoiied dn ' 
nian soil. ’nrightyrify 
~ wen -find 

fronted wte friniait thphh^ -- 
shouting ‘Yhnkee.. |b ' 
home.’ Efthri* th# .would ' ' 
have to go:teme or they 
would be emteeiied in a. 

----,-war^jMOitely ow the, • 

rmraaCMareh'lBBS) • foringridef'' 

• 1^ <m«, doubts 

outride forces', inimical to the Shah uid the UJS. alfifo, 
have been sdiring (he broth in Tran. But they -neitter . 
cooked tte broth nor' Qt the under.it.-Trtie.-'tte ittei'V'' 

has a big riation in Tehtsin.''True, some InlBin leftiitf'' 
have been trained by tte Piteriiniatts. But tte IneaiskpaMe^ 

£tct is that Communist and Arab agitattem do libt begiri' 
to explain tte extent'of opporition to tte teal^ and Aete-. . 
fore do not tegintojuBtiiy a superpower eottfrOiftattoti. ' 

The ddemma in Iran has been ithteraied in nureeroia 
conversations; with suppotten of ihe SAalit/both in tte‘. 
Oavomment and out. A theme itt'sueh <;dcmviriteiioiif 'gcte' 
like tbte'There is ho alternative to tte Sha^'' 
fine; But what if, even, thou^ there a no ateftwdy*'loa ¬ 
the Shah, .(here should .he m auth toascpriywf'Or'iiekt-: { 
week? Then whirt? foafit qtstefoni usuhay eilrit 
borti rs^dmi,<ir the ria'rimteit!-‘*|»s«^ 
to tte Shafk” Itet argofoenh' wtteh'' 
like a riaghn,' iteuy meaim Ttett.b 
teriaatire to me Shah. Td tey 
at all is iflofoea]; and tmiii 
it so doflriMifoaQy. But k -is 
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PEOPLE WITH HOPE 

On four continents, the men and women 
of Project HOPE have left behind 
the legacy of HOPE— 
a legacy of better health 
through medical teaching and treatment. 


Help HOPE reach out. 
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AJCitlANISTAN 

Red Flag o ver a M oun tain Cauldron 

Moscow’s new client presents it with problems as well as opportunities 



National banner adopted by Taraki regime 

AFGHANISTAN 



aking his first trip out of his iso¬ 
lated, primitive country since he 
seized power in a military coup 
seven months ago. Afghanistan’s leftist 
President Noor Mohammed Taraki nat¬ 
urally headed for Moscow, which was the 
first foreign capital that recognized his re¬ 
gime. After a warm greeting from Soviet 
President Leonid Brezhnev. Taraki. 61. 
happily signed a 20-year ' treaty of friend¬ 
ship, gotxl neighborliness and coopera¬ 
tion" that is sure to increase concern in 
the West (as well as in Peking) that Af¬ 
ghanistan has become a new base for So¬ 
viet adventurism, one that spells partic- 
ulai trouble for the country's already 
unstable neighbors, Pakistan and Iran. 

Though the treaty is vaguer than the 
friendship pacts that. the Soviets have 
signed in the past two months with Viet 
Nam and Ethiopia, it further confirms the 
fact that the sofi-s|x>ken. sometime jour¬ 
nalist who heads Afghanistan's leftist 
Khalq (People's) Party "considers Mos¬ 
cow his friend, benefactor and protector." 
as a senior Slate Department official puts 
It Indeed, the pro-Soviet tilt of the new 
rulers m Kabul, the Afghan capital, is 
already stirring some recriminations 
in Washington. U S. Energy Secretary 
James Schlesinger. an ardent hawk on the 
subject of Soviet expansionism, growled 
to a US. diplomat visiting from Kabul 
this summer- "You lost Afghanistan.” Yet 
while Taraki has steered his country out 
of its traditional nonaligned path, he has 
leavened his pro-Moscow rhetoric with 
occasional mentions of a desire to main¬ 
tain ties with the U.S.. which continues 
to provide aid to Kabul. Timl New Del¬ 
hi Bureau Chief Lawrence Malkin, who 
was in the A/ghan capital last week as Ta¬ 
raki left for Moscow, reports that the 
country probably presents as many prob¬ 


lems as opportunities to its new rulers and 
their Soviet allies: 

I 

"They haggle worse than Afghans,” 
complains a grocer, pointing to some So¬ 
viet technicians shopping in Kabul's ba¬ 
zaars. The grocer hides his best produce 
when he sees the Russians coming. A jew¬ 
eler has a simpler defense: he just dou¬ 
bles his prices to the Russians. While the 
3.000 to 4,000 Soviet civilian and mili¬ 
tary advisers in Afghanistan attest to 
Moscow's interest in the country, Kabul 
is not Prague or BudafAst, where tanks 
can be rolled in quickly to enforce the 
Brezhnev Doctrine. Afghanistan does 
have one main highway, but it merely 
connects the four main cities like a huge 
beltway. The country is bisected by the 
towering Hindu Kush Mountains, and 
there are few feeder roads. One result: 
there arc still only loose connections be¬ 
tween the dominant Pathans and the 
Uzbek, Hazara, rurkoman. Baluchi anci 
nomadic tribes that make Afghanistan, 
as James A Michener once described it, 

' one of the world's great cauldrons." 

The Russians' land link with Kabul 
is a single road snaking north through the 
11,000-fi-high Salang Pass.-A mile-long 
tunnel there could be dynamited by reb¬ 
els, and it has been under military guard 
since April. At the border the Amu Dar¬ 
ya River must be crossed by a ferry, 
though negotiations are under way for the 
Soviets to build a bridge. 

While the Russians in Afghanistan try 
tokeepalow profile,Taraki'sgovcrnmeni 
has boldly waved the country’s new red 
flag, which has a yellow star (symbolizing 
the Khalq Party) surrounded by some 
wheat instead of a hammer and sickle. Af¬ 
ter it unfurled this banner in October, the 
regime promptly 1) withdrew recognition 


Billnsiial sign urging local and Russian clients to visit a Kabul barbershop Soviet shopper makbig purchase at market 


ftom Sbikh Kores in favorof the iCom^u- 
: North. 2) described its accession to 

ix^r as a “continuation" of the Russian 
. Revoliition. and 3) gratuitously paipted 
Brezhnev's charge of "imperialist” inter¬ 
ference by the U.S. in Iron. But except for 
the ever suspicious Chinese, diplomats in 
Kabul have found no evidence that all this 
was on Moscow's orders, in fact. Soviet 
I representatives in Afghanistan confide 
! that they have advised the feudal coun- 
I try's new rulers to move and talk with cau¬ 
tion. Apparently the Russians are wary of 
being drawn into civil strife in a country 
on their border, should the Taraki regime 
run into trouble. 

One Soviet official says that "we in¬ 
sist that the Afghans make all policy de¬ 
cisions" lest Moscow be blam^ for the 
regime's failures. At the same time, the 
Afghans seem to be playing a tricky game 
with Moscow, Explains a diplomat from 
a nonaligned country: "The Afghans want 
to limit the Russians’ options, just the way 
(the pro-U.S I regimes did with you Amer¬ 
icans in Viet Nam by forcing you to be¬ 
come prisoners of their rhetoric." 

The potential for civil strife is there. 
This summer young Khalq Party ideo¬ 
logues were appointed as district officials 
among fierce Pathan tribesmen in the 
eastern mountains. They arrived telling 
the tribesmen that the forests now be¬ 
longed to the people, the piarty and the 
government The puzzled Pathans, whose 
income from selling firewood is exceeded 
only by that from opium smuggling, asked 
their Muslim mullahs what this was all 
about The mullahs declared the govern¬ 
ment and party to be infidels, and some 
of the young ideologues were slaugt.tered. 
in came planes and armored cars, and 
the tribesmen fought back. Some crossed 
the border to the Pathan area of Paki¬ 
stan, vowing badal —literally, paying 
back in kind—fbr family members killed 

I 

S outhward near Kandahar, young 
teachers arrived in one district to 
preach Marxism. Again some were 
killed, and again the army went in. this 
time driving villagers into the frigid 
mountains. Neighboring Baluchi tribes¬ 
men. like the Pathans. have fled across 
the Pakistani border and are allied with 
separatist movements there. Some West¬ 
ern analysts have suggested that the So¬ 
viets may now want to lake advantage of 
these movements to spearhead trouble in 
Pakistan and also in Iran, where some Ba¬ 
luchis have settled. For the moment, how¬ 
ever, the Taraki regime's ineptitude in 
dealing with the tribesmen seems to have 
check^ any such plan. 

Inflation is beginning to hurt the 
Khalq government. Prices of grain, fire¬ 
wood. charcoal and other staples are ris¬ 
ing. and the government has warned that 
hoarding will be dealt with by "revolu¬ 
tionary justice." Political insecurity is mir¬ 
rored in unexplained arrests, as well as 
in frequent transfers and demotions of 
military men. officials and even Cabinet 
Thexegime'smainpoliticai fear 




A gwrd on duty at a sentry post 




Afghan soldiers proudly showing off thoir Czoch-made automatic weapons 


loyalty to Moscow exceeded the Khalq s 
before the two groups joined in the April 
revolution. During the summer, Taraki 
exiled six Parcham leaders by appointing 
them ambassadors abroad, then firing 
them. Their whereabouts remains a mys¬ 
tery, but some diplomats believe they are 
being kept in cold storage in Eastern Eu¬ 
rope so that Moscow can send in another 
team if the Taraki regime fails. 

Hence the Khalq government's pro¬ 
fessions of loyalty to Moscow. So far, how¬ 
ever. the Russians have paid sparingly for 
this fealty. Since the coup, the .Soviets have 
signed with the Taraki regime 29 aid 
agreements worth a total of $104 million. 
By contrast, pledges from the West have 
amounted to $121 million, half from the 
World Bank. But the flow of Western aid 
IS starting to taper off. Afghan officials 
have bombarded foreign missions and in¬ 
ternational agencies in Kabul with re¬ 
quests to underwrite grandiose develop¬ 
ment plans that will probably have to be 
scaled down soon. The top priority now 
is land reform, and the government's pol¬ 
icy is fairly pragmatic, a newly issued de¬ 
cree favors the distribution of plots to pri¬ 
vate owners (ma.ximum- 15 irrigated acres 
per family) instead of Russian-style col¬ 
lective farms. If this plan is to work, the 
regime will need much cash to make crop 
loans to farmers next spring The Rus¬ 
sians are ready to supply long-term cred¬ 
its, but only for a price, the right to ex¬ 
ploit Afghanistan's copper, fluorite, oil, 
rare earth minerals and. some reports say, 
uranium. Moscow seems to realize that it 
does not need another costly Cuba, and 
that it can secure a part of its southern 
border at a handy profit 

Indeed, a Cuban diplomat flying from 
Kabul one day last week, after helping to 
establish his country's new embassy there, 
was asked rf Havana planned any special 
relationship with Kabul. No, he shrugged, 
still seething at Kabul's inefficient airport 
officialdom, For Cuba, he said, the Af- 
flaas are "irtHf/f/ar’i-iyety for away. ■ 
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AJot ighy Mator nal Legend 

Golda Meir: IHQfi.tQyn ~ 


Golda Meir: 1898-1978 

Uer last name was Meir. bui few Is- 
■ 1 rachs ever thought of her as anything 
but Golda. To many people, her face was 
an appropriate symbol of Israel itself- 
. strong, disarmingly homely, above all 

If was a face that inspired love but 
; ^so demanded respect—and the opera- 
n “demanded.” Golda was 

i OT that ^neration of pioneers who built 
the Jewish state; she served as its Prime 
; Minister through five years and one war. 

When ^e died last week at the age of 80 
t from the complications of lymphoma, an i 
illness she had kept secret for twelve 
ywrs. she stiU ranked high on any list of 
me worlds most admired women The 
durnpy. doughty lady with her drab dress¬ 
es, hair strewn with gray, and ever pres¬ 
ent cigarette was a figure of legend, and 
yet historians were divided on whether a 
cold-eyed examination of her record 
would ultimately justify the adulation she 
sought and gained 

As with so many legends, the private 
l»rsonality did not totally correspond to 
the public image. Golda came on, for in¬ 
stance. as the classic Jewish mother: hec¬ 
toring, fond, overwhelmingly concerned, 
vulnerable to slights, demanding affection 
M a duty offering sacrifice as emotional - 
blackmail, but basically all heart. Still, she i 
^ also a fierce Zionist revolutionary, a i 
dnving organizer, a persuasive advocate I 
who made up for her lack of stylish el- a 
...oqwnce with a peasant shrewdness and 1 

agiflforusingsimplisticanecdotestocon- c 

wy home truths. In 1969. for example, f, 
wron Egypt s Gamal Abdel Nasser kept v 

sheWs reminded of a hiaf'^4 

village who ‘ „ 

What idahMlie hois^S^Sia ui w 


be stolen. Why? Because he was the thief 
, Golda made much of her humble be¬ 
ginnings, and humility was a trait she 
often professed In real life she rarely 
practiced it. '‘Nobody crosses Golda ’ a 
former aide once said. She never forgot a 
slight. Yet she was willing to listen to al¬ 
most anybody who asked for an audi¬ 
ence. even though her listening could be 
a term of stonewalling. At the end, the cof- 
cups empty, the ashtrays full, the air 
staled in the close room. Golda would 
show her interlocutors into the thin dawn 
light—red-eyed, hoarse, ex.sperated. ex¬ 
hausted, knowing themselves defeated by 
the unshakable conviction of this indom¬ 
itable woman "It is like arguing before a 
judp, said.one participant, "When she 
makes a decision, it’s made.” 


Qg. sfong. hunched shoulders 
W Golda seemed to carry the entire his¬ 
tory of the Jewish ordeal, seeing herself 
as a paradigm of the Jew from the Di- 

promised land. 
And If her audience did not immediately 
^nse that, Golda made sure they soon 

did. I.thedaughterofMosheMabovitch. 

who was just an ordinary carpenter . " 
was one of her favorite ways of begin¬ 
ning a speech. What she had not expe- 
nenced in person, she assumed by proxy. 
Uiplomats emerged from interviews with 
a stunned look, complaining that all they i 
had wanted to do was to discuss a minor 
customs regulation; instead they had 
found themselves confronted with the 
weight of 50 years of the Jewish strusale 
for a national home. 

For Golda, that struggle began in her 
memo^ when she was four years old 
watebina her father trviiia to tMtrricade 


the entrance to their small house in Kiev 
a^inst rampaging Cossacks, What she 
felt then and many times later in her life 
was the fear, the frustration, the con- 
Kiousness of being different and the pro¬ 
found instinctive belief that if one want- 
ed to suiwive. one had to take effective- 
-t. action about it personally. " Her father 
5- emigrated to the U.S. in 1903, and brought 
le over his wife and their three daughters 
ly three years later to settle in Milwaukee, 
a As a iccn-ager, Golda was already inter- 
a ested in politics, encouraged by the ex- 
1 - ample of her elder sister Sheyna. Intent 
- on becoming a schoolteacher, Golda ran 
p ^ay from home to live with her sister in 
Denver. There she married a mild, in¬ 
i' teilectual sign painter, Morris Myerson. 

I whom she argued into emigrating to Pal- 
I estine in 1921. They lived for two years 
in a kibbutz (where Golda promptly took 
' over and reorganized the communal 
kitchen), then moved to Tel Aviv and lat¬ 
er Jerusalem, where their two children 
Menachem and Sarah, were born. But she 
^n realized, as she wrote in her auto¬ 
biography Afy Life, that she had to de¬ 
cide whether "to devote myself entirely 
to my family” or to "have the kind of pur- 
P^ful life for which I so yearned." 
(Golda and her husband separated soon 
after the birth of their second child; Mor¬ 
ns died in 1951.) 

li-” ^1^® became active 

in Histadrut. the Jewish labor federation- 
in 1^ she was named head of its polit- I 
ical department. After World War II with 
all signs pointing toward an end to Brit- 
am s mandate over Palestine. David Ben- 
Gunon, head of the Jewish Agency, dis¬ 
patched Golda to the U.S. to raise money 
for arms that the new Jewish state would 
n^. She minced no words. As she told 
a Chicago assembly of fund raisera: "You 
cannot decide whether we will fi^t or 
iwt, Wc will. You can only decide one 
thing: Whether or not we shall be victo- 
Within weeJta the Amtficaii 





0 bay w«apoas for his 
lindofxroond 9riny> the Haganah. Histo* 
ry, he said later, would record that “there 
was a Jewish woman who got the money 
that made llsraell possible." 

Gotda was no sooner back fl-om that 
trip than Ben>Curion sent her on a se¬ 
cret mission in 1947 to Trans-Jordan's 
I King Abdullah. She went to the desert 
' meeting disguised as a peasant woman. 
On an earlier visit, Abdullah had agreed 
not to attack Israel. At this second meet¬ 
ing, he turned elusive. Why be in such a 
hurry to proclaim your state? "We have 
been waiting for 2,000 years," retorted 
Golda. "Is that hurrying?” 

After Israel proclaimed its indepen¬ 
dence. 6en-Gurion named her as the new 
nation's first ambassador jo Moscow He 
later made her Minister of Labor, then 
Foreign Minister, a post in which she 
stoutly supported his policy of tough re¬ 
taliation for every act of Arab sabotage 
or raid. Said Ben-Gurion: “She is the only 
man in my Cabinet." Overall, she had a 
love-hate relationship with Israel’s blus¬ 
tery. impulsive first Premier. At his be¬ 
hest. she Hebraized her last name from 
Meyerson to Meir (meaning illumina¬ 
tion). Privately she referred to Ben-Gu¬ 
rion as "that man.” But he was indulgent 
of her tirades in closed Cabinet sessions. 
"You have to forgive her," he would say. 
"She had a very difficult childhood" 

In 1963, in a mood of weariness, she 
decided to retire from foreign affairs, and 
became secretary general of Israel’s La¬ 
bor Party. When Premier Levi Eshkol 
died suddenly of a heart attack in.1%9, 
the Labor Parly asked her to succeed him, 
not only out of love but to avoid a split be¬ 
tween factions loyal to the flamboyant 
Moshe Dayan and his archrival Yigal Al¬ 
ton. She duly burst into tears, expounded 
her devotion to her children and grand¬ 
children. professed inadequacy—and 
accepted. 

G olda took over as Israel's fourth Pre¬ 
mier. more the autocrat than the 
mother comforter. But even in this dom¬ 
inating role, she ipjected a maternal el¬ 
ement into the cold science of interna¬ 
tional relations. She assembled her senior 
cabinet members at supper in her kitch¬ 
en to discuss affairs of state amid aro¬ 
matic fumes of the chicken soup she loved 
to cook. She met Prime Ministers and 
Presidents at the grandest of diplomatic 
dinners wearing her severely cut suits and 
orthopedic shoes. She tolerated body- 
guardis with reluctance but would often 
brew tea for them in the morning's small 
hours on some of her sleepless ni^ts. 

As Premier, she was ruthlessly real¬ 
istic throughout the so-called war of at¬ 
trition; her response to any Arab raid or 
act of terrorism was to order even heav¬ 
ier counterviolence. "We are finished with 
gimmicks—with observers and emergen¬ 
cy forces and demilitarized zones and ar¬ 
mistices,” she said, "(t is a mistake toctm- 
tfotf the coedUet 


between us is over some terriunry. We can 
compromise about that. They don’t want 
us here. That's what'it is all about. They 
don't want us, period.” 

Domestically, she let Finance Min¬ 
ister Pinhas Sapir run the country as if 
it were his private store. Thanks to gen¬ 
erous infusions of U.S. aid and contri¬ 
butions from Israel's American Jewish 
supporters, the private store thrived 
mightily, despite inflation, high taxes and 
rising military costs. In foreign policy, 
she reflected her cmintry's cockiness af¬ 
ter the stunning victories of the 1967 Six- 
Day War, as well as the average Is¬ 
raeli’s suspicion that there could be no 
peace with Israel’s neighbors. Said she: 
"The Arabs wish us dead. We want to 
live. That’s very hard to compromise." 
She steadfastly ignored any signals to 
the contrary. More than that, she too ca¬ 
sually dismissed the rising sense of na¬ 
tionalism among Arabs living in the oc¬ 
cupied West Bank and Gaza. 

S he fell from power concerning an 
issue about which she was certainly 
right and her advisers wrong. In the fate¬ 
ful few days before the 1973 October 
War, her intelligence officers and mil¬ 
itary advisers, including Defense Minister 
Moshe ITayan. insisted that the Arabs 
were not about to attack. They advised 
her against ordering total mobilization 
of Israel’s defense forces, arguing that it 
would be provocative. Golda listened 
—and hesitated. “I, who was so accus¬ 
tomed to making decisions, failed to make 
that one decision." she wrote in My Life. 
"That Friday morning I should have lis¬ 
tened to the warnings of my own heart 
and ordered a call-up.” Israel, of course, 
won the fourth of its wars with the Ar¬ 
abs. but not before Egyptian forces drove 
into Sinai and Syrian tanks nearly broke 
through on the Golan Heights More than 
2.300 Israelis died; her fellow citizens 
blamed Golda. and in the aftermath, she 
resigned. 

In the years of retirement, Golda was 
rather like a queen in exile. She remained 
a voice of authority in the Labor Party, 
promoting the victory of her successor Yi¬ 
tzhak Rabin and then mourning Labor's 
loss in the 1977 elections to Likud and 
her old enemy, Menachem Begin. When 
Anwar Sadat came on his famous visit to 
Jerusalem, his confrontation with “the 
Old Lady" made headlines. "He’s not as 
ugly as 1 thought,” she observed tartly, 
but she was disappointed by his tough 
Knesset speech. She appreciated the risks 
the Egyptian leader had taken, but she re¬ 
mained deeply skeptical of that peace, 
deeply convinced of Israel's need for eter¬ 
nal vigilance. As she had said many times 
prior to Sadat's visit, "Our secret weapon 
is that we have no alternative. We have 
no other way.” Ironically, though, histo¬ 
ry may well decide that the greatest fail¬ 
ure of Israel’s strong-willed old lady was 
her own lack of vigilance on the eve of 
the October War. ■ 
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MIDDIEEAST 

Alone in Oslo 

Begin takes a peaceless prize 

T he ceremony had been planned as a 
duel, but it came off as more of a solo. 
Egyptian President Anwar Sadat felt 
there was no point in going to Oslo to col¬ 
lect his half of this year's $173,700 Nobel 
Peace Pri/e, Instead, he sent an aide and 
confidant, Sayed Marei, a former Speak¬ 
er of Egypt's parliament. The cause of Sa¬ 
dat’s disenchantment; the Middle East 
peace treaty negotiations begun at Camp 
David were still stalled over two issues. 
One was Israel's insistence that the pact 
should take precedence, in time of con¬ 
flict, over Egypt’s obligations to other 
Arab countries. The more nagging ques¬ 
tion was Sadat's demand for linkage of 
the treaty and the proposed negotiations 
over the future of the West Bank and 
Gaza, linkage that he and President Car¬ 
ter believed Israeli Premier Menachem 
Begin had agreed to at the Camp David 
summit. 

Unable to resolve either problem by 
an exchange of letters with his Nobel co¬ 
laureate, Sadat warned that the negoti¬ 
ations could not be wound up by the Dec. 
17 deadline set in the Camp David agree¬ 
ment. Concerned about the deteriorating 
situation, the White House announced 
that Secretary of State Cyrus Vance, who 
was scheduled to attend NATO talks in 
Brussels this week, would fly instead to 
Cairo and Jerusalem, Vance, said Sutc 
Department Spokesman George Sher- 
fnan. would "explore ways of resuming 
the discussions" with Sadat and Begin. 
Meanwhile, members of his own Li¬ 


kud coalition begged Begin not to go to 
Oslo. As Israeli Newspaper Columnist 
Amos Keinan put it, Begin's attendance 
, at a peace celebration without a peace 
was "like celebrating the brith mila (Jew¬ 
ish circumcision ritual) while the baby is 
not yet born.” 

Unmoved. Begin flew to the Norwe¬ 
gian capital late last week to receive his 
commemorative gold medal from Aage 
Lionaes. chairman of the peace prize com¬ 
mittee. in the high-walled medieval Ak- 
ershus. In his prepared acceptance 
speech. Begin quoted the prophet Isaiah 
(“And they shall beat their swords into 
plowshares, and their spears into prun¬ 
ing hooks ...”), He then rhetorically 
posed an issue that surely bedevils every¬ 
one else concerned with the 30-year-old 
Middle East struggle: "not whether, but 
when this vision |of peace) will become a 
reality.” Begin did not provide a definite 
answer. Instead, he acknowledged an in¬ 
tellectual debt to the Italian revolutionary 
hero. Giuseppe Garibaldi Said Begin. 
"Peace means—to fight for human dig¬ 
nity, survival and liberty.” 

Begin s speech was to be delivered un¬ 
der the most extraordinary security pre¬ 
cautions Norway had seen in recent mem¬ 
ory. An estimated 2.000 policemen were 
deployed around Oslo; Begin was to be fer¬ 
ried to the Akershus by helicopter and 
bulletproof limousine Even the location 
of the ceremony was a concession to po¬ 
lice precautions Heretofore, the Nobel 
award has always been bestowed at Oslo 
University's marble-clad Festival Hall. 
Security experts feared the hall offered 
too many opportunities to terrorists. In 
changing the venue, Begin's guardians un¬ 
consciously added an element of histor¬ 
ical irony to this year's ceremony. The 
14th century Akershus served during 
World War II as headquarters for that 
quintessential Nazi collatxuator and anti- 
^mitc.Vidkun Quisling. ■ 

VtNF^UKL^ 

Ad—versaries 

A TV blitz produces an upset 

C ar horns sounded a deafening tattoo 
in the streets of Caracas last week as 
Venezuelans hailed the outcome of their 
fifth free presidential election in 20 years. 
The surprise result, a defeat for the rul¬ 
ing left-liberal Accidn Democratica 
Party, the country's dominant political 
organization. 

The winner, portly, avuncular Law¬ 
yer-Politician Luis Herrera Campins, 53. 
leader of the centrist Social Christian Par¬ 
ly, got some AV/( of the vote. That put 
him well ahead of the field of nine other 
candidates, including Accidn Demoerdti- 
ca’s Luis Pifterua Ordaz, 57. who won 
roughly 43%. 

Both Herrera and, Fjfierua depended 
heavily on professional American cam¬ 
paign stralegisu. Herrera's adviser was 



President-elect Luis Herrera Campins 

Manhattan-based David Garth. who,sc 
credits include the victories of New York 
Governor Hugh Carey and New York 
City Mayor Edward Koch. Pifierua had 
the services of Clifton White, a former 
Barry Goldwater aide, and Joseph Na- 
(Kilitan, author of The FJeetwn Game and 
How to IVin h, who ran the successful 
1973 campaign of outgoing President Car¬ 
los Andres Perez.. 

In a country where seven out of ten 
urban households have television sets, 
Herrera and Pifierua fought their cam¬ 
paigns largely on the tube. Their Amer¬ 
ican advisers did elaborate private poll¬ 
ing to identify voter concerns (Garth 
conducted nine soundings), then based the 
candidates' I'V campaigns on the results 
Garth, who speaks little Spanish, re¬ 
lied on two top staffers who spoke the ; 
kKal language, and used two American : 
law students to take his poll surveys for i 
him. Herrera and Pifierua each spent an ' 
estimated $8 million for TV time. Pres- | 
idem Perez, who naturally had an inter- ; 
est in seeing Pifierua elected, meanwhile j 
managed to get around a la w barring pres- i 
idential involvement in an election by hit- j 
ting the hustings on what were billed as ; 
“administrative tours.” His government | 
spent SI 5 million touting its achievements | 
and otherwise burnishing its image. To j 
critics of that blatant electioneering, Pdrez ! 
argued: “The government's record is in- i 
volved in the campaign.” i 

Indeed it was. Following Garth's J 
script. Herrera hammered away on one 
theme; Accidn Democrdtica had accom- 
iMished too little <»ith the wealth that Ven- I 
ezuela had gained as a result of the rise 
in oil prices after 1973. Thou|}h thib mon¬ 
ey enabled the Pdrez adminis&atton tdtri- 
plfer 
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I 13 million citizens felt that thi^ had 
I gotten less than a trickle of the dl wind* 
feh. Venezuela’s per capita income has 
risen sharply and is now, at $2,357, South 
America's highest, but poverty is stilt 
widespread. Highly skilled jobs often go 
begging, but within sight of Caracas’ high- 
rise skyline hundreds of thousands of 
peasants live in shanty towns that lack 
water, roads and sewers. Agricultural pol¬ 
icy has been a disaster; Venezuela imports 
much of its food from the U.$., Chile and 
the Caribbean. Inflation (current rate: 
13%) persists, and urban street crime is 
on the rise. Only two weeks ago. the wid¬ 
ow of former U.S. Ambassador to Ven¬ 
ezuela C. Allan Stewart was beaten to 
death on a Caracas sidewalk. 

Herrera’s TV pitch was blunt-spoken, 
to put it mildly. In one ad, a Caracas slum 
dweller complained that Accidn Oemo- 
crdtica representatives had promised that 
new housing would be built for her if she 
voted for the party The government 
fought back with newspaper ads declaim¬ 
ing: I.ET THEM SAY WHAT THEY SAY, 
TODAY I LIVE BETTER. But Accion De- 
mocralica was never able to shake the 
image of ineptitude that Herrera kept em¬ 
phasizing &id one Caracas resident: 
“When you watch Perez, on television, 
then go to the bathroom to take a shower 
and there's no water, you don't exactly 
feel like voting for Accidn Democratica." 


L ate in the race. Accidn Democrdtica 
turned to red-baiting ads that com¬ 
pared Herrera to a watermelon: gE’^en (the 
Social Christians' color) on the outside, 
crimson within. But Herrera, who is 
something of an intellectual, is a firmly 
anti-Communisl liberal. He was exiled to 
Europe in the first year of the 1952-58 dic¬ 
tatorship of Marcos PCrez Jimdncz be¬ 
cause he was a vocal campus opponent 
of the regime While abroad, he forged 
strong links between the Social Christians 
(he was a charter member) and Europe's 
various Christian Democratic parties 
Herrera returned to Venezuela after Pirez 
Jimenez was overthrown, and became a 
deputy that year; in 1973 he won a seat 
in the Senate (where his brother is an Ac- 
cidn Democriitica member). 

Domestically. Herrera must do some¬ 
thing about the shortcomings in health 
and education policy that he cited in his 
campaign. But he must also worry about 
raising hopes too high, since Venezuela's 
conventional oil reserves, which provide 
over 90% of the country's foreign earn¬ 
ings. may run out in 20 years. Herrera 
wants to continue Caracas’ good relations 
with the U.S., which buys 33% of Ven¬ 
ezuela's exports. He is also likely to tone 
down Caracas' frequent, noisy rumina¬ 
tions on its self-appointed role as “a 
bridge," as Pdrez frequently put it. be¬ 
tween the developed nations and the 
Third'World. Hereera will bebtmr enough 
just dcalipg^ wjth,the e}tfM)i^li!mt.he has 
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Desert Mirage 

Pretoria's empty victory 

I t certainly looked like an authentic elec¬ 
tion campaign in an emerging African 
nation. Buses adorned with blue and white 
balloons labored up and down the main 
street Windhoek, the sun-swept territo¬ 
rial capital, loudspeakers blaring “Vote! 
Vote! Vote!” Mobile polls were transport¬ 
ed to practically every village in Namibia, 
the resource-rich, population-poor (about 
I million) stretch of desert known as South 
West Africa that South Africa’s while re¬ 
gime has ruled as a protectorate since 
1920. Yet the result, reports Time Johan¬ 
nesburg Bureau Chief William MeWhir- 
ter, was about as real as the mirages of the 
Kalahari sands that stretch for trackless 
miles across Namibia. 



O.TA. Loader Dirk Mudge with guards 
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Even the South Africans now lealizd 
that the hugetenitory they have ruled ujn* 
der a long-expired League of Nsftk^, 
mandate is on the verge of becoming in-r 
dependent. But in the past two years South, 
Africa has spent at least SI billion on eco¬ 
nomic and military aid in an effort to en¬ 
sure that Namibia's first independent gov¬ 
ernment will be one that can be lived with 
comfortably. South Africa last week 
staged elections in Namibia—not under 
U.N. auspices, as Pretoria had previously 
promised, but on tis own terms. 

As a result, the multiracial Democrat¬ 
ic Turnhalle Alliance (D.T.A.), which 
South Africa has fostered and supported, 
ran virtually unopposed, To be sure, there 
were four right-wing fringe parties in the 
race, including one white-supremist group 
that ran under the px3rtrait of a flaxen¬ 
haired young maiden holding a pup]^ 
with that party's slogan: vote FOR her 
SAKE The South West African People’s. 
Or^nization (Swapo). the U.N. -backed 
political movement that has been wa^g 
guerrilla warfare in the territory since 
1966, refused to take part in the elections. 

F or an organization waging a battle it 
could not lose, the D.T.A. fought re¬ 
markably hard. Using a network of 36 of¬ 
fices, 425 fieldworkcrs, 21 armed guards, 
132 vehicles and ten mobile TV units, the 
party staged some 5(X) rallies and spent an 
estimated $5.5 million, which is a lot of 
money, since Namibia has only 412.000 
eligible voters. Under the D.T.A.’s white 
leader, a wealthy rancher named Dirk 
Mudge, 50, the party shrewdly main¬ 
tained that it stood for independence from 
South Africa and an end to apartheid. 

swapo tried to discourage foreign 
journalists from covering the election, 
contending that their presence would le¬ 
gitimize the proceedings. The swapo ar¬ 
gument was echoed at the U N. by the am¬ 
bassadors from Zambia, Nigeria and 
Tanzania, who declared that reporters 
who attempted to cover the campaign 
would be doing a "disservice” to the U.N. 
While that seemed in line with a dubious 
belief that is steadily gaining ground in 
Third World countries—that the world 
press should be tightly controlled— SWA- j 
PO leaders inside Namibia privately ex¬ 
pressed a belief that the presence of for¬ 
eign reporters gave them some protection j 
during the campaign, though not too 
much Within full view of one press group, 
police attacked and badly beat up a sign¬ 
carrying .swapo demonstrator. 

Indications are that the D.T.A. will 
probably wind up with 80% of the vote. 
But the showdown between the D.T.A. 
and SWAPO lies ahead, swapo is still wag¬ 
ing the guerrilla war. It might suspend the 
fightingduringa U.N.-supervised election 
campaign, but it would not be prepared to 
lose that voting contest Says a SWAPO 
leader. “The struggle will continue. That’s 
all." Translation: If SWAPO should be de¬ 
feat^ at the polls in such an election, the 
blotxlshed would continue. ■ 














Black Voices Speak Up 

They warn Carter against budget cutting at the expense of the poor 


E ven before the twelve black men 
and women filed into the While 
house Cabinet room laic one af- 
lernoon last week, they knew the 
meeting was going to be unpleasant For 
more than a year they had watched Jim¬ 
my Carter, the man they had helped make 
President, moving toward a more and 
more conservative economic policy Now 
there was open talk that the Administra¬ 
tion's fight against inflation would mean 
substantial cuts in federal spending on 
programs to help the poor Unemploy¬ 
ment would rise, and there might soon 
be a recession. The black leaders felt 
slighted and betrayed. 

Through a stiff and difficult 30-min¬ 
ute session, the dozen members of the 
Black Leadership Forum criticized and 
interrogated Carter. "We're deeply dis¬ 
turbed by what we've heard." said Joseph 
Lowery of the Southern Christian Lead¬ 
ership Conference. “We don't feel the 
poor and the minorities ought to bear the 
burden," said Mayor Richard Hatcher of 
Gary. Ind. At one point Coretta Scott 
King, who campaigned extensively for 
Carter in 1976. said; “I've just been sit¬ 
ting here. I haven't said anything because 
I ’m so deeply troubled ” 

Carter was equally blunt. He offered 
no reassurance that funds for job train¬ 
ing, health, welfare, housing, free school 
lunches and community development 


would not be reduced in his fiscal 1980 
budget, which will be submitted to Con¬ 
gress next month. Said Carter: "I don't 
think you'll be very happy. I'll just have 
to make the decisions, and I am prepared 
to take the consequences." Could they 
come back for another meeting before the 
final budget decisions were made? "No," 
said Jimmy Carter. 

As they drifted out onto the White 
Mouse grounds, now bejeweled with 
Christmas lights, the leaders were in a 
gloiimy motxl. ‘Unless black people are 
given relief. " said National Urban League 
Director Vernon Jordan Jr,, "it will be im- 
ixtssiblc for them to contain their despair 
or for them to sublimate their anger 
through the ixilitical process. It is a dis¬ 
tressful situation that we cannot contain. " 

Although Administration economists 
correctly point out that the poor are in¬ 
flation's first victims, blacks still suffer an 
11 S'^'c rate of unemployment, only recent¬ 
ly down from 14%. Joblessness among 
black teen-agers stands at 35%, and 
blacks still make up a disproportionate 
.share of the nation's ptwr. 

The dispute at the While House may 
mean serious political trouble for Carter 
in 1980, if angry and disillusioned blacks 
either desert him or simply ignore him. 
as many of them ignored the recent con¬ 
gressional elections. But the meeting also 
focused attention on the nation's black 


Oppoalta page: an Mray of black leaders. Top: New OiiMM Mayor Ernest Morial; Vernon 
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leaders. Those who met with the Pres¬ 
ident expect to reconvene next week to 
plan their next moves against the bud¬ 
get cuts. Their job will not be easy. While 
they seem to be united in opposition to 
Carter's fiscal policy, the nation's black 
leaders today arc as varied as the peo¬ 
ple for whom they speak. 

Says Carl Holman, president of the 
National Urban Coalition: “What's hap¬ 
pened in the last ten years is that black 
leadership has diversified. There's no sin¬ 
gle figure w'ho bestrides the landscape as 
Martin King did. We've got people work¬ 
ing different vineyards." Says Benjamin 
Hooks, the N a.a c .p.'s executive director: 
"Black leadership has matured and be¬ 
come diverse to represent the diverse in¬ 
terests of the black community.” 

T he change in black leadership has 
come about not just because of the 
death of King "Let's face it," says 
Jordan, "blacks have a lot of dif¬ 
ferent. sometimes conflicting interests. 
The blacks who went into unions 15 years 
ago have different notions about senior¬ 
ity than those who have just managed to 
gel in. Black entrepreneurs are concerned 
about such things as the capital gains tax. 
The views of black bankers on interest 
rates are likely to be very different from 
those of black borrowers or civil rights or¬ 
ganizations. The issues that concern 
blacks often transcend race.” 

In part, this new disparity of inter¬ 
ests is a measure of black progress. Bu^ ft 
.is glso a sign of changi^ problems. lU’s. 
^no longer a question of sitti'r^ in at g 
f counter, but rather the rising priw of a ■ 
shrinfiiii^ hamburger.” says Edoib' !lf.. 
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Williams, president of the Joint Center 
for Political Studies in Washington "You 
can sit in front of the bus, but will a bus 
come into your neighborhood and take 
you to your job? It's not whether there's 
equal opportunity to get a job, but wheth¬ 
er there's a job to be got 'These aren’t is¬ 
sues of morality, they have to do with 
sharing the wealth " Says Los Angeles 
N.A.AC.I' Piesident Henry B Dotson Jr. 
"It would be a big boost to have a leader 


lags badly, there are now 170 black may¬ 
ors in cities across the counto’. including 
such major urban centers as Atlanta, New 
Orleans. Los Angeles, Detroit and Wash¬ 
ington. Marion Barry, Washington's 
mayor-elect, and his chief deputy. Ivan- 
hoe Donaldson, began their careers as 
militants in the Student Non-Violent Co¬ 
ordinating Committee in the 1960s. Says 
Barry: "The times have changed and 1 
have changed 1 always knew it was het- 


to rally around who really understands i ter to make policy than to influence it. 


economics as well as civil rights, but i 
rather doubt that that kind of messiah is 
coming siwn " 

So instead of a few black voices, now 
there are many. It is all but impossible to 
rank or rate them Some head national or- 
guni/ations but have no political power, 
others have political power but only with¬ 
in a local or regional constituency After 


l-lectoral politics is just a tool, like non¬ 
violent direct action was a tool." 

New Orleans Mayor Ernest Mortal 
believes that local politics is now "the cut¬ 
ting edge of the civil rights movement " 
But black mayors must balance the needs 
of all their constituents, often diluting 
their force as leaders of only the black 
communities According to Atlanta's 


Despite the increase in their numb^ 
and diversity, black leaders still encounter 
diflficultiesin exercising power. They n«ed 
to form alliances with white politicians, 
and they find such alliances unreliable in 
a time of growing con.scrvatism. Califor¬ 
nia's Jerry Brown angered blacks by his 
tepid support for his running mate. Lieu¬ 
tenant Governor Mervyn Dymally, who 
lost to a conservative Republican, and for 
former Congresswoman Yvonne Brath- 
waite Burke, who lost her campaign for at¬ 
torney general. Even Ted Kennedy, who 
remains the most popular white politician 
among black voters, raised hackles in 
black communities by campaigning for 
Ed Brooke's Democratic opponent. Says 
Massachusetts State Senator Bill Owens; 
‘We'll have to be more cautious in choos¬ 
ing our friends ' 


Vernon Jordan first criticized President I highly regarded Mayor Maynard Jacksiin. 


W r i(h the tide of political senti- 
'ment moving against many 
black concerns, some activists 
suggest a return to the feisliness 
of the civil rights movement. Says How¬ 
ard University Professor Ron Walters. 
"We need to develop a lobbying appa¬ 
ratus to raise a sophisticated kind of hell. 
If the Black Caucus meets with the Pres¬ 
ident and IS unhappy with what he offers 
them, what can it do? We need to tic dem¬ 
onstrations in the street more closely to ; 
an effect on policies “ i 

One black leader who has done just j 
that IS Alfred ("Skip") Robinson A 42- | 
year-old former building contractor. Rob- | 
inson last February organized a series of 
j demonstrations protesting alleged police 
I brutality in Tupelo, Miss. He also orga- 
i nized a black boycott of the city's main 
j stores, demanding that they and the city 
government hire more blacks 
j In the tradition of the 1960s, Robin- 
j son's group staged hymn-singing march- 
i es Some of his followers were arrested, 
but the marches spread to Lexington. Ok- 
olona, Clanton and Corinth. The Ku Klux 
Klan held counterdemonstrations, and 
there were scattered episodes of violence 
Robinson's tactics are not born of nos¬ 
talgia: they fit his perception of the prob¬ 
lem. "There's no such thing as the New 
&iuth." he says bitterly. "There's more 
racism in Mississippi in 1978 than there 
was in 1972, " But some blacks sec Rob¬ 
inson's approach as self-defeating. When 
the Tupelo city government recently 
adopted a sweeping affirmative-action 
plan. Robinson issued a new list of 
demands 

Whatever the tactics may be. black 
leaders want to avert the risks of a pe¬ 
riod of "benign neglect" once recom¬ 
mended by New York Senator Daniel 
Patrick Moynihan. Says Chicago's Jesse 
Jackson: "Blacks must have a willingness 
to engage in mass direct action to dra¬ 
matize particular issues. Unless we put 
20,000 or 30,000 people in the streets of 
30 major areas around the countty. the 
haves will, npt develop !i conscidu^tp'.tl? 
rccognuethf bavj^iuMs/,' '' 






um 


"Hey. I haven 'ifornoiten yon hui SOMHONl: hav to sit in the hack > ’ 


Carter a year ago for neglecting the needs 
of the pool, he helped create the Black 
Leadership i orum to ptwl the resources 
and influence of 16 political, civil rights 
and business organizations The goal, as 
Carl Holman puts it. was to avoid "s|)eak- 
ing to 5,000 separate miseiies.' The group 
includes Htwks, Jordan and such well- 
known figures as Chicago's Rev Jesse 
Jackson. Phdadelphia's Rev. Leon .Sulli¬ 
van. former Union Organizer Bayard 
Rusiin and tJcmocralic Coiigres.sman 
Barren Mitchell of Maryland 

Many former civil rights activists 
have moved into local electoral )X>lilics, 
forming what black experts say is a strong 


blacks themselves are increasingly skep¬ 
tical of black leaders Says Jackson; "If a 
black candidate believes he can still ex¬ 
cite to the same extent the vote-for-me- 
because-l'm-black spirit, that candidate 
is badly mistaken Black people want to 
know what the black candidate is going 
to do for them " 

The Black Caucus in Congress is well 
organized and active, but it lost its most 
prestigious memlicr in last month's elec¬ 
tion. Massachusetts' Edward Brooke, the 
Senate's tinly black. No black will hold a 
committee chairmanship or leadership 
position for either parly in the 96th Con¬ 
gress Fhe Black Caucus claims credit for 


new cadre of community leaders White j the passage this year of the Humphrey- 


House Aide Louis Martin, brought in by 
Carter to smooth his relationships with 
blacks, notes that since the passage of the 


Hawkins Bill, hut the diluted act simply 
outlined goals for full employment rather 
than authorizing the means to achieve it. 


Voting Rights Act of 1965. the number | The Caucus was effective in creating the 


of elected black officials increased from 
about 300 to more than 4.000. 

Though black voter-registration still 


"minority set-aside program," which ear¬ 
marks lOCf of federal construction funds 
for black and Hispanic contractors. 







*TheyYe Not Bomb Tfii-d#ers** 

Surprise! Congress s new members seem willing to be led 


Time Congressional Correspondent 
1 Neil MacNeil has been watching members 
I o/ Congress come and go for 29 years and 
\ ts a keen observer of their shifting moods. 

• iMSt week, as the incoming Representatives 
; of the 96th Congress assembled in party 
, caucuses to prepare for their opening .ses¬ 
sion in January, MacNeil reported on the 
' contrasts in recent freshman classes of 
: legislators. 

O nce upon a time, fully four years ago. 
a group of young men and some 
1 young women were elected to Congress. 

They were very good, and they were 
'■ against the bad They were against bad 
j wars, bad Presidents, bad congressional 
leaders. They wanted to make the bad 
; things good, and the bad people who did 
' the bad things gocxl. 

I Fortunately, they had not been 
I stained or corrupted by having experi- 
j enced the bad things that bad politicians 
I experience when they serve in public of* 
i fice That made it easier for them to be 
: good and to know they were good. 

When they came to the big white 
building in their nation's capital, they did 
a lot of good things. They smote the bad 
rules that encouraged bad politicians to 
be bad. They smote the bad committee 
chairmen who for too long had held bad 
power They would not listen to the bad 
leaders who tried to persuade them to be 
bad In fact, they raised a lot of heaven 
They raised so much heaven tkat the 
leaders could not lead in the old bad way 
and they bothered the new President so 
much that he could hardly get to sleep at 
night. 'I’hey were so good that a lot of the 
bad old politicians got tired of being bad; 
and a lot of them went home and said 
they would not come back to Congress 
any more. 

■ 

That is the story of what the class of 
1974 did to the House of Representatives. 
If their successors in the class of 1976 did 
not feel quite the same fires of reform, 
they nevertheless copied much of their 
predecessors’ independent and noncon¬ 
formist ways. Now the newest class, the 
class of 1978, has come to town. Us mem¬ 
bers are a different breed and their ar¬ 
rival has excited the hopes and dreams 
of the party leaders The Democratic lead¬ 
ers in particular are delighted by their first 
look at the new crowd. 

■‘They are solid guys." said House 
Speaker Tip O’Neill, with relief. "They 
know the grass roots of America.” Echoed 
Democratic Floor Leader Jim Wright: 
"They’re not bomb throwers out to change 
things for the sake of change.” ‘The 
new guys are professionals." said Mis¬ 
souri’s Richard Bolling. The House Dem¬ 
ocratic leaders backed those judgments 
with a surprisi^ statistic; out of the 42 
new Democratic Representatives, 2S had 
held’it/)^^l^, eji^vd tiocfc hoti^. 


Six others had served as congressional 
aides. 

The new members, in turn, were as¬ 
tonished at the warm welcome they re¬ 
ceived Highly accessible, the top I>em- 
ocrats briefed the arrivals on the ways of 
the House, including how to apply for 
committee assignments, how to secure of¬ 
fice space and how to find new homes for 
their families. The freshmen even dined 
with President Carter at the White I louse, 
and were invited to bring their wives 
along. 

O’Neill heard some sweet and unusu¬ 
al music One new member approached 
him and said. ' I’m a party man, Mr. 
Speaker " Another confided, "I’m inter- 


freshing vote of confidence. The caucus 
also beat back efforts by some of the 
older reformist firebrands to slash the 
remaining powers of committee chairmen 
even further. There was remarkably lit¬ 
tle resistance when O’Neill asked that 
the one sensitive issue facing the caucus 
be debated and decided in private, rath¬ 
er than with reporters present It was 
the question of what to do about four 
members of the House who had been 
either prosecuted on criminal charges 
or censured by their colleagues for ac¬ 
cepting cash gifts from lobbyists for South 
Korea. 

In that closed meeting, the Democrats 
decided that none of the four should be 
deprived automatically of any subcom¬ 
mittee chairmanship because of the al¬ 
legations against them I'he caucus did 
rule that Michigan's Charles C.'. Diggs, 
convicted and sentenced to three years 



Democrat s Bradem as and WrIgM congratulating 0*Wem on re-^cti<m as House Speaker 

The old good guys grew up. and the new guys are not bad at all. 


ested in seeing the President gel re-elect¬ 
ed" O’Neill marveled at how "the pen¬ 
dulum has swung back from indepen¬ 
dence to party responsibility . " Wright also 
detected a shift in the reformers of 1974 
and 1976. "A lot of them have matured." 
he said. "Many now are prone to listen 
to the leadership instead of taking pride 
in lieing mavericks." Demcvralic House 
Whip John Brademas found a related 
change "What we arc seeing in the cau¬ 
cus," he observed, "is a reflection of the 
mood of the country - a nnxxl of restraint 
and mixleration ' The leaders lake that 
to mean that the 96th Congress is not like¬ 
ly to embark on many new programs, will 
work hard to make present programs 
more effective, and will pare even the 
bare-boncs budget that Carter is expect¬ 
ed to present 

In this newly unrebellious motxJ, the 
Democratic caucus readily re-elected its 
party leaders O’Neill, Wright and Tom 
Foley, chairman of the caucus. Those 
leaden appreciatively took this as a re¬ 


in prison for taking salary kickbacks from 
his staff, must face a vote of the entire 
caucus on whether he can remain as 
chairman of the Africa Subcommittee 
of the House International Relations 
Committee So. tiw. must Pennsylvania’s 
Daniel Fkxxl. indicted on bribery and 
other charges, if he wishes to keep his 
chaumanship of the Labor. Health. Ed¬ 
ucation and Welfare Subcommittee of 
the Appropriations Committee Similarly. 
Californians Edward Roybal and Charles 
Wilson, cen.sured in the Korea scandal, 
may be able to keep their subcommittee 
ixisitions 

Older hands noted that as these and 
othei decisions were being made in the 
caucus, the newest members look little 
part They apparently had come to learn, 
rather than to upset things, Connecticut's 
Bob Giaimo, chairman of the influential 
House Budget Committee, watched with 
admiration. "The newcomers arc learning 
the ropes, not taking the lead," he not¬ 
ed. "The reform spirit is not in Ihctrt,” ■ 
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Jimmy’s Party in Memphis 

A half-time pep rally for the Democrats 

W hen his ratings in the pi)lls were low j ercise in intraparly 
earlier this year. Jimmy Carter sort of half-time pi 


ercise in intraparly public relations, a 
WW earlier this year. Jimmy Carter sort of half-time pep rally. They took 
looked at the scheduled Democratic mid- pains to prevent the gathering from 
term convention with considerable appre- breaking down into a cacophony of dis- 
hension He had reluctantly agreed in the sent, which is always a possibility when 
hetit of the 1976 election battle to orga- Democrats gather. White rigged the rules 
ni/e last week's gathering as a gesture to in an attempt to minimize debates on res- 
win support from liberals. Carter had nev- olutions critical of Carter. But on the eve 
er been much of a party man. and during of the convention he made concessions 
the campaign had made a point of stress- to liberal groups, led by lameduck Min¬ 
ing his independence from the Dem- 
organi/alion During his first 
year in office, he lemained out- 

sider and commanded little respect * * * ♦ 

within party ranks 

But Carter's standing with the 
public—and partly as a result, with 
his parly—is much improved When 
he stepped up to deliver his speech at 
Cook Convention Center in Mem¬ 
phis, he received a warm welcome 
from close to 4.000 DenuKrats After 
a blistering attack on the Republi¬ 
cans and the Nixon Administration, 

Carter said- "Wc Democrats pledged 
to have a Government as good as the 
American people, and that is what we 
are doing," He added "Ours is a par¬ 
ty of practical drcamei-s " National 
Democratic Chairman John White 
added some effusive words of his own 
to the party's c.xecutive committee 
“Jimmy Carter, more than any other 
President I have known, is a party 
President." 

But beneath the session's cheer, 
there was an undercurrent of feeling 
among many Democratic factions 
that Carter is not really their Pres¬ 
ident Black leaders have been par¬ 
ticularly vocal in their discontent, but 
it is shared by others: labor. Jews, in¬ 
tellectuals. farmers, urban leaders 
and old-line machine politicians feel 
a wariness about the man Says for¬ 
mer Iowa Demixratic Chairman 
Clifton Larson "There is an accep¬ 
tance after Camp David that he 
doesn’t screw things up. but there is 
no support for him The liberals don't 
want to be identified with the Carter 
position—or oppose it. " Says Buffa¬ 
lo's Jiweph Crangle "His political ac- PresMwitCarterad drewli^delega teaInMwnpWs 
tivity during the recent campaign Pepralty for the party of practical dreamers. 
helped his Demixratic Parly creden- 





tials. but the jury is still out," Edward 
Campbell, the current chairman in Iowa, 
complains that Carter seems unable to in¬ 
spire the party '"Democrats don't have 
an anti-Carter fix. but they have no lead¬ 
ership, no direction, no emotion. We 
ought to be lotrking for an esprit de corps. ' 
Because of the Democrats’ lack of en¬ 
thusiasm for Carter, his political lieuten¬ 
ants. led by Chairman While and Admin¬ 
istration Party Liaison Tim Kraft, tried 
ta turn the miniconvention into an ex- 


nesota Congressman Don Fraser and 
UAW President Douglas Fraser, to allow 
several dissident resolutions to get a full 
airing on Sunday. The 23 official resolu¬ 
tions that were intended as the conven¬ 
tion’s centerpiece had been approved a 
week in advance by the White-picked 
Committee on Conference Procedure. 

Even the potentially divisive issue of 
national health insurance was defused. 
Senator Ted Kennedy has been forcefully 
advocating mandatory national health in¬ 


surance since 1971. But he agreed to play 
down his opposition to Carter's less am¬ 
bitious approach if the Administration 
would reaffirm its commitment to the 
1976 party platform’s broad goal of a 
"comprehensive national health insur¬ 
ance system with universal and manda¬ 
tory coverage" at some unspecified date 
in the future. One of the dissident reso¬ 
lutions, however, called for immediate en¬ 
actment of an insurance program. In an 
effort to blunt that resolution, represen¬ 
tatives of Kennedy and the Administra¬ 
tion worked out a further compromise 
calling on the incoming Congress to be¬ 
gin phasing in a health plan. 

For Carter, the convention’s chief 
■■I value was the opportunity that it gave 
him to explain, promote and in some 
cases defend his policies Particularly 
crucial for the Pftsident is winning 
I Democrats’ support for the unpop- 
, ular spending cuts he feels must be 
made in the 1980 budget to help con¬ 
trol inflation. “We will balance those 
sacrifices fairly." he promised. "If we 
err in this balance, it will be on the 
side of those who are most in need. ” 

I n a sense. Carter's tenuous hold on j 
his party was illustrated best by Ijic | 
Demtx'rats who did not show up in i 
Memphis. Said D.N.C. Issues Coor- i 
dinator Elaine Kamarck. “Our turn- I 
down list reads like a IfViolv IVhoof 
American politics." Senator Edmund j 
4 J Muskie decided to Christmas shop in 1 
^ Washington New York Senator 1 
Daniel Moynihan and Florida Sen- I 
ator Richard Stone sent regrets. So 
did Colorado Party Head Sheila j 
Kowal. who complained, "'ll seems ; 
strange that the party leaders should I 
be putting so much money into a ral- i 
ly when they couldn't help us during j 
the campaign " (The convention cost j 
$650,000. even though delegates had !, 
to pay their own travel and hotel | 
bills.) Other prominent no-shows: ! 
Washington Senator Scoop Jackson. | 
California Governor Jerry Brown i 
and AFI.-CIO Secreiary-'Treasurer i 
Lane Kirkland. Those who sent re- | 
grets. however, should have no re- I 
grets about having missed a whiz- : 
bang show: the convention was | 
exceptionally dull. j 

Despite the no-shows. Carter’s 
_ standing in his party was secure 1 
enough for him to go to Memphis. | 
if not triumphantly, at least without '■ 
fear. Says Minnesota Party Chairman 
Rick Scott; " It’s almost tike having a 
fair in the Middle Ages. Just having the 
event and bringing people together makes 
it important.’’ The liberals upset about 
budget cuts realize Carter is in step with j 
the public's antispending mood. Says Par¬ 
ty Veteran Alaif Baron; “Liberate read 
election returns, and they are scared." 
The result is a tenuous unity, which for i 
the usually bickering Democrats can be 
afitcRusefort^Iebrationj . 'v|l 
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PACs’ Punch 

Giving the company way 


ment in pt)litics," argues Lawyer 
Stanley Kalec/yc of the U S Chamber of 
Commerce. Counters Senator Ldward 
Kennedy "They are mulliplymg like rab¬ 
bits. and they are doing their best to buy 
every Senator, every Representative and 
every issue m sight ” 

This debate is raging over the fastest 
growing and most controversial phenom¬ 
enon in U.S, politics; the corporate |X)- 
litical action committee (Pac) Last week 
13 experts at a seminar in Washington ar- 
guetl about the impact of the groups on 
the November House and Senate elections 
and could agree on only one thing: cor¬ 
porate PACs pack a lot of punch 

The new clout of PAC stems from 
the campaign amendments of 1974. lim¬ 
iting individuals' political contributions 
to $1,000 a candidate. This blocked cor¬ 
porate executives from donating huge 
sums to pro-business politicians. But the 
legislation encouraged the formation of 
corporate PACs that can give candidates 
up to $5,000 apiece per election. The 
PACs raise most of their money from ex¬ 
ecutives and stockholders. The law also 
allows them to appeal twice a year to 
rank-and-file employees for anonymous 
donations. 

In four years the number of corpo¬ 
rate PACS has risen from 89 to 776. They 
contributed some $8 million to congres¬ 
sional candidates, about of their total 
campaign receipts. The business groups' 
spending was equal to that of the 263 PACs 
operated by labor unions. By 1980, cam¬ 
paign fund-raising experts expect corpo¬ 
rations to field about 1.000 PACs and 
greatly increase their spending. 

U nion PACs favor Democrats over Re- 
pub^cgi^ by a ratio of about 12 to 1. By 


contrast, the corporate donations this year 
were split about equally between Dem¬ 
ocrats and Republicans Most of the 
money went to incumbents with lots of se¬ 
niority. Says John Bonitt. head of Bendix 
Corp.'s PAC: ' Thai's where the committee 
chairmen are." Louisiana Democrat J 
Bennett Johnston, who heads Senate sub¬ 
committees on energy and appropriations, 
received at least $192,000 from alxrut 190 
PACs. though he had only token opposi¬ 
tion in the primary and none in the gen¬ 
eral election. Why so much support'.’ &ys 
a former Johnston aide ‘He is known as 
an articulate and effective sp<rkesman for 
the free enterprise system." 

Corporate executives see nothing sin¬ 
ister about the PACs' siiending. Says Glen 
Woodard, vice president of Winn-Dixie 
Stores. Inc., a large Southern supermarket 
chain: "It's just as much a civic respon¬ 
sibility as helping the Heart Fund." This 
year Winn-Dixie gave $120,000 to 70 can¬ 
didates. most in districts where the com¬ 
pany has retail outlets. 

Many liberal and labor leadeis fear 
that the corporate PACs will get special fa¬ 
vors for their contributions and demand 
that Congress weigh new regulations. Says 
Fred Wertheimer, vice president of Com¬ 
mon Cause; "We are heading for a time 
when PACS, particularly corporate PACs, 
will be the dominant force in financing 
Senate and House campaigns." Some of 
the criticism is blatantly partisan. Admits 
AFl.-CIO Lobbyist Victor Kamber. “When 
labor had more influence, I was comfort¬ 
able with the system." 

Beneficiaries argue that the pacs may 
revitalize politics by helping fill the vac¬ 
uum left by declining parlies. They also 
believe that by soliciting funds. PACs so¬ 
licit involvement. Says Illinois Senator | 
Charles Percy: "PACs provide for broad- 
based. open participation in the political 
prtKess." Not surprisingly, most members 
of Congress like the system and have no 
intention of changing it. ■ 


SAL T Accord? 

Agreement said to be in sight 

W hen President Carter told reporters 
at a White House bacon-and-egg 
breakfast last week that U.S.-Soviet dif¬ 
ferences on a SALT It agreement were 
minor and that further delays would be 
minimal, few of those present even raised 
their eyebrows. After all, Government 
spokesmen have been saying for at least 
two years that the second stage of a stra¬ 
tegic arms limitation treaty is 95't‘ com¬ 
plete But Timl has learned that, almost 
as Carter was speaking. Secretary of Stale 
Cyrus Vance and Soviet Ambassador 
Anatoli Dobrynin were achieving a 
breakthrough on that unresolved S^'L 
The tentative SAIT pact was reached 
during two days of talks at the State De¬ 
partment. Vance will fly to Geneva Dec. 
20 for a final two-day session with his op¬ 
posite number. Andrei Gromyko. Barring 
hitches, the two men will prepare for a 
summit meeting between Jimmy Carter 
and Soviet Communist Party Boss Leo¬ 
nid Bre/hnev. probably in Washington 
during the week of Jan. 15 

For the itinerant Vance. December is 
proving to be a busy month. After his talks 
with Dobrynin last week, Vance flew to 
London, where he addressed the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs on what 
he called "the emerging SAIT II agree¬ 
ment." This week he is visiting Egypt and 
Israel in a last-minute attempt to jolt their 
stalled peace talks back into motion. He 
will report to the President in Washing¬ 
ton, then head for his meeting with Gro¬ 
myko in Geneva before returning again 
to the U S capital on Dec 23. 

T he anticipated January summit will 
not come a moment too soon for Car¬ 
ter. Last week, talking with nine newly 
elected Senators, he described sal r terse¬ 
ly as "the most impiirtant single foreign 
jxiliey question " of his Administration A 
SAt.T It failure, he warned, would be "di¬ 
sastrous." At the mid-term Democratic 
convention in Memphis, Carter promised 
that SAI T II would require the Soviets “to 
destroy several hundred of their existing 
missiles " Bre/hnev also dwell on the top¬ 
ic last week, calling for a pact "without 
further procrastination." 

Carter has already made plans to dis¬ 
cuss SAI T and other matters with his main 
European allies on the French Caribbean 
island of Guadeloupe on Jan. 5 and 6. 
The meeting, which Carter described as 
"somewhat of a social affair," since wives 
will be along, will include French Pres¬ 
ident Val6ry Giscard d'Estaing. West 
German Chancellor Helmut Schmidt and 
British Prime Minister James Callaghan. 
Though there will be no formal agenda 
and no final communique, a Carter- 
Bre/hnev summit would give the confer¬ 
ees plenty to talk about ■ 











Webster’s Test 


He disciplines six agents 

E ver since the glory days of J. Edgar 
Hoover, running the tbi has been the 
ruination of most directors' reputations 
Hexjvc;- himself was demylhologi^ed af¬ 
ter his death in 1972 by revelations of the 
racist, tyrannical and even lawless way 
in which he managed the bureau. Rich¬ 
ard Nixon’s appointee, ex-Navy Captain 
L. Patrick Gray, meekly let himself be 
used in the Watergate cover-up. Clarence 
Kelley, the tough cop who had headed 
the Kansas City, Mo. prrlice department, 
allowed himself to he hobbled by the Hoo¬ 
ver clique of high-level bureaucrats at FBI 
headquarters last week former F'edcral 
Judge William H. Webster confronted the 
stifTest test of his ten months as FBI di¬ 
rector and apparently passed 

The problem that he faced was a cruel 
one; what to do about 68 i Bi agents and 
supervisors who had violated federal laws 
while searching for members of the radi¬ 
cal. bomb-throwing Weatherman group 
in the early 1970s. Agents had burglarized 
the revolutionaries' homes, tapped their 
phones without warrants and monitored 
their mail. Gray and two former top assis¬ 
tants. Deputy Director W Mark Felt and 
Intelligence Chief Edward Miller, had 
earlier been charged with violating citi¬ 
zens’ civil rights But it was up to Webster 
to decide whether to discipline the 68 
members of FBI Squad 47. which operated 
from 1970 to 1975 in New York City, 
where most of the anti-Weatherman ille¬ 
galities had occurred. 

After agonizing for eight months, 
Webster announced a cautious decision. 
He tired two supervisors They are Horace 
Beckwith, who headed Squad 47. and Bri¬ 
an Murphy, a Beckwith aide who. accord¬ 
ing to Webster, gave answers "unworthy 
of belief to questions about the burgla¬ 
ries. Another former supervisor. Charles 
Lunsford, was demoted for giving what 
Webster termed “evasive and inconsis¬ 
tent" answers. Suspended for 30 days was 
former Supervisor Gerard Hogan, for in¬ 
stalling a listening device without a war¬ 
rant. Two agents received wrist-tapping 
letters of censure. The other members of 
Squad 47 were not punished 

T he FBI director must now tackle a 
more .sensitive problem, how to deal 
with the FBI's cover-up of its illegal activ- 
ites. A key point is why James B. Adams, 
a veteran headquarters bureaucrat who is 
now associate director, swore before con¬ 
gressional committees that the black-bag 
jobs had ceased in 1968. and why missing 
records proving that they continued into 
the 1970s later turned up in his office. 

A bit wistfully, perhaps, Webster told 
Time last week: 'i came here to take care 
of the present and future of the bureau, not 
the past." The past, however, is still a 
problem for any director of the FBI. ■ 



The Presidency/Hugh Sidey 


Mrs. Myers’ Blue Spruce 

G od. Government, motherhood and free enterprise have given the nation a 
Christmas tree with such sublime harmony it is a true wonder to behold. 
The tree was ordered out of a seed catalogue by a son-in-law. As an infant ■ 
it was tenderly watered by four grandchildren. At age six the blue spruce (Picea 
pungens) was a Mother's I^ay gift to Mrs. William E. Myers of York, Pa. Trans¬ 
planted to her front yard, it was smothered with loving neglect for 15 years. No 
fertilizer. No watering. No insecticide. No pruning. 

Through her front window Mrs. Myers gave the tree fond glances and oc¬ 
casional nice thoughts The spruce defi^ wind. rain. ice. insects, disease. It was 
30 ft tall when it happened to catch the eye of some Park Service men who 
were roaming round the country in search of a “living” Christmas tree to re¬ 
place the one that was blown over last winter. (Yet another tree died the year be¬ 
fore from Washington's heat.) For $1,500 and a place in history, the Myers blue 
spruce was sent to serve its country, but not without a parting ritual that might 
have been prescribed in Norman Rockwell's last will and testament 

Bill Ruback of the National Park Service took his best men to join forces 

____»' with a crew from the Davey 

Tree Expert Co., low bidders 
(about $9,000) on the 120-mile 
moving job. They arrived with 
hackhoe. crane, tractor trailer, 
chain, wire and a burlap tarp 
made in Baltimore just for this 
tree. They were met with 90^ 
qts of Mrs. Myers' homemade 
soup, dozens of sandwiches, 
gallons of coffee and enough 
neighborly warmth to discour¬ 
age winter. 

Each branch of the spruce 
was tied to the trunk. The 11- 
ft. ball was shaped by hand, 
contained with burlap, hog 

, ______..J wire.aropegirdleandanoak- 

Ainy topping the White House tree with a star en tub. Mrs. Myers insisted 

that the work crew, neighbors 
and reporters stay for lunch. For three days they worked and ate. There were 
vegetable soup and chicken corn soup, hot dogs and chocolate cake, green 
salad, and pears and peaches canned by Mrs Myers. The neighbors came out 
every day to watch as their old friend the spruce was gussied up to go to the 
city. 

When the moment came to slip on the special burlap tarp. Mrs. Myers went 
up and put her hand on the tree and cried An undertaker from their hamlet of 
Shiloh had asked Mr Myers if he wanted to have a little service for the tree, but 
Mr. Myers declared firmly, "No, this is one you are not going to get" 

With the tree packed and on its trailer, the 90 qts. of soup consumed, the 
four great-grandchildren excused from school, the moment came to say good¬ 
bye. There was so much hugging and kissing that it looked like a family re¬ 
union breaking up. And that was sort of what it was Mrs. Myers prayed for her 
tree and a safe journey. 

The tree caravan rolled easily down Interstate 83, around Baltimore on 695; 
and when the four vehicles reached Washington, there were motorcycle police 
waiting to escort everybody down Constitution Avenue and over to the Ellipse, 
where the tree was planted just across the street from the White House. Bill Ru- 
back flashed the word to his office to call Mrs. Myers and tell her the spruce 
was in place. She cried again when the phone call came. Out her front window 
she could see the empty spot covered with fresh sod. “It looks. ” she said later, 
"like a new patch on an old pair of trousers." 

Mrs. Myers' spruce now has 1,500 small gold lights, a gold garland, red staror- 
naments, gold balls and a star on top (placed by Amy Carter) that has a torch 
modeled after the one held by the Statue of Liberty. This Thursday (Dec. 14) 
Jimmy Carter plans to throw the switch and let the lighte shine forth. He will 
surely say something about good will toward men as he gazes at the tree. He 
could take his text from Mrs, Myers, Bill Ruback and his men. the crew from Oa* 
vey 's and that tiny corner of York that gave usour national Chrisemds tree. 
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;entive sitewardesses? Absolutdy. 


But did you know that every KLM stewardess 
is trained in human relations? 



Example: As part of KLM's exhaustive training procedure, flight attendants take part in 
innovative new course based on Dr. Thomas Harris' best seller, "I'm OK, You're OK." 


For an airline, there's only one thing more satis¬ 
fying than passengers. And that's suHsfied passen¬ 
gers. The kind who keep coming back to KLM, 

This .requires more than just satisfactory service. 
It requires a whole new approach to the subject. 



Because while aircraft and airfares are be¬ 
coming more uniform, people remain reso¬ 
lutely individual. 

With the right to be treated as such. 

That's the reason KLM stewardesses 
and stewards now take part in an ambi¬ 
tious study program based in part on 
the teachings of Dr. Thomas Harris 
("I'm OK, You're OK"). 

This means that you'll find more 
aware flight personnel on your 


next KLM flight. It means that you'll encounter 
service that recognizes individual differences. And 


individual needs. 

The special needs of a harassed 
mother traveling with a brood of 
children, for instance. 

Or the Japanese businessman 
with special dietary requests. 

Or the violinist from Bucharest 



who demands loving care for his cher- 
ished (and irreplaceable) instrument. 

The way we see it, the extra touch that isn't 
offered may not be noticed. The extra touch that is 
produces a satisfied passenger. 

In our experience, that's what the airline busi¬ 
ness is all about. Fly KLM, and we think youTI agree. 


KLM 

The reliable airline of Holland 






I Eerie Echoes, 

Missing Money 

, Jonestown's lingering ghosts 

li|y| others, you must keep your chil- 

Ivldren under control! They must die 
with dignity!" Over the shrieks of the 
young and the sound of gunshots boomed 
the toritone voice of Jim Jones, exhort¬ 
ing his followers to spray cyanide deep 
into the throats of infants and any adults 
who resisted his order to die. This haunt¬ 
ing echo of the Jonestown horror was dis¬ 
covered last week on one of hundreds of 
tape recordings discovered by the TBl and 
Guyanese officials at the Peoples Temple 
compound in Guyana. The tape was on a 
recording machine that had apparently 
been turned on just as the mass suicides 
began, to provide a grisly final account¬ 
ing for the cult of death 

The officials also found several car¬ 
tons of memos, directives, letters and 
other documents that detail the communi¬ 
ty's history, and as much as $2 3 million 
in U.S. and Guyanese currency The cash 
is part of a tantalizing mystery; How much 
money did the Peoples Temple have, 
where is it all. and who has rights lo it'.' 

Timothy Stoen. who was chief legal 
adviser to the cult until shortly before 
Jones moved to Guyana, told Timi that 
money in Peoples Temple bank accounts 
around the world could total S20 million 
Stoen himself set up two dummy corpct- 
rations in 1975 for the Peoples Tcpiple in 
Panama, One of them, called Briget. S A . 
now has $2.5 million in a secret account, 

! according to an American investigator 
I Said Stoen. "Jones wanted funds close by 
in case he had to quickly leave Guyana " 

U S investigators say Stoen and other top | 
Jones aides also set up many peisonal ac- j 
counts, and that the ones opened by Stoen 
toutled more than $500,000. 

According to Stoen, the key to the 
mystery of the money is Terri Buford, a 
former mistress of Jones' who left Jones¬ 
town and returned to the U.S about three 
weeks before the suicides. Buford has been 
kept in hiding by her attorney. Conspir¬ 
acy Theorist Mark Lane, Former cult 
members say that Jones frequently sent 
Buford overseas to set up dummy coriw- 
rations and bank accounts. Buford is ne¬ 
gotiating with the U.S. Attorney's office 
in San Francisco for immunity from pros¬ 
ecution in return for information on the 
foreign bank accounts. Lane denies that 
he too is negotiating for immunity. 

The ex-cultists report that the tem¬ 
ple’s income last year averaged $250,000 
a month, including $60,000 from elderly 
adherents' Social Security checks. Before 
Jones and his followers went to Guyana, 
he had elderly members bused each 
month to a bank in San Francisco that at 
his request opened at 7 a m. to receive 
the checks. In addition, San Francisco 
real estate.racdrds show that many mem- 



StoM ttw te^le in Sm ^misco 

~A mistress is key lo the mystery 


bers transferred ownership of their hous¬ 
es to the cult, which then sold them when 
it needed cash. , 

Attorney Charles Garry, who has rep¬ 
resented Jones and the temple since Iasi 
year, filed papers in San Francisco Su¬ 
perior Court last week lo dissolve the tem¬ 
ple SCI that its assets could be used lo bury 
the 911 victims By Lane's account, how¬ 
ever. all of the temple's cash may never 
be recovered He told the New York 
rime.vthai before Buford left Guyana, the 
bank accounts were tiansferred lo the 
name of an umdcniitied elderly woman 
w ho later died in the mass suicide 

1 he Mouse Internaiional Relations 
Committee meanwhile began looking into 
the (xvssibility that the Government can 
be reimbursed from ihc cult's assets for ! 
the cost of flying the victims' b(xlic.s back 
to the U S and preparing them for bur¬ 
ial In an attempt to determine roughly 
how much money is at stake, the U.S At¬ 
torney's office in San Francisco has sub- | 
poenaed bank records and summoned 17 1 
Peoples Temple survivors for questioning 
by a grand jury. ■ 

Rattlesnake 
Tale (Contd.) | 

Synanon's founder is arrested 

L ate one afternoon, about 30 Arizona 
and California taw officers descended i 
on a sparsely developed section of Lake 
Havasu City. Ariz, Their quarry was \ 
Charles ("Chuck”) Dederich. 65. the foun¬ 
der of Synanon, who was wanted in con¬ 
nection with an attempt in Gciober to 
murder Los Angeles Attorney Paul Mor- 
antz with a rattlesnake hidden in his mail¬ 




box. The officers found Dederich at home. 
Said Los Angeles Deputy District Attor¬ 
ney John Watson; "He was in a stupor, 
staring straight ahead, with an empty bot¬ 
tle of Chivas Regal in front of him " Be¬ 
cause his physical condition did not per¬ 
mit him to formally arraigned in the 
local sherifFs office. D^eiich was moved 
to the jail ward of .Arizona's Mohave Gen¬ 
eral Hospital. 

From the first, Los Angeles pc>lice su.s- 
(sected that Synanon members wete re¬ 
sponsible for the attack on MoianU. who 
had won, for a client, a $.100,000 lawsuit 
against the 900-membei group Synanon, 
founded by Dederich 20 years ago as a re¬ 
habilitation organization for alcoholics 
and drug addicts, had done worthy work, 
but in recent years had become a capri¬ 
ciously governed and toughly disciplined 
cult Soirn after the snake attack, police ar¬ 
rested two suspects: Synanon Members 
Joseph Musico, 28. and Lance Kenton. 
20. the son of Bandleader Stan Kenton, 
Synanon has steadfastly maintained that 
It "had no involvement in the attack.'' 

But l,i>s Angeles police investigators 
were lold by Synanon defectors that De¬ 
derich had explicitly urged violent re¬ 
taliation against Morantz.. According to 
affidavits obtained by the ixilice from 
the e\-Synanon members. Dederich had 
said. "Why doesn't someone get Paul 
Morantz'’" and "Someone ought to break 
this guy's legs" Police later seized 13 
tajx's and 35 pages of dixuments from a 
ranch owned by Svnanon in Tiilare Coun¬ 
ty. Calif. 

I os Angeles Deputy District Attorney 
Mike Carroll last week played to re¬ 
porters a tape dated ,Sepi 5. 1977. which 
was more than a year before the attack 
on Morantz On the tajic. a voice iden¬ 
tified by the DA as Deilciich's exhort¬ 
ed. "Our religious posluie is don't mess 
with us You can get killed, dead, phys¬ 
ically dead We re noi going to per¬ 
mit people like greedy lawyers to de¬ 
stroy us I'm quite willing to break some 
lawyers' legs and telf ihem that next 
time I'll break jour wife's legs and then 
I'll cut your kid s ai m olT " 

Whether Dedcrich will have lo face 
trial in Califoini.t may be decided at an 
exiradition hc-aiing scheduled for Jan 
2 He faces charges of solicitation to com¬ 
mit murder and conspiracy to commit 
murder and assault with a deadly weap¬ 
on Although free on $100,000 bail. De- 
dericli remainshvispitalized llisaltorney. 
Fhomas Fhinnes. argued that Dcderich 
was ‘‘m no condition to return lo Cal- 1 
ifornia tsccause he needs medical alien- ! 
lion" Thinnes says that he has liccn i 
told by dtK’lors that the Synanon foun¬ 
der has a drinking problem, suffers fiom 
a heart ailment and obesity and is in a 
deep depression. Last week Dederich's 
w ife Regina and daughter Cecelia Jason 
tiled a petition in Mohave County Su¬ 
perior Court stating that he is an "in¬ 
capacitated person " and asking for guard- 
ianshipofhim. ■ 
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A Southern farm community’s only phyticiM at work: Thieu Bui exMtMng a MwiMNii bifant at a hospital 35 miles from Ms own cUnIc 


American Scene 


In Arkansas: A Small-Town Doctor from Saigon 


I liam Place, mayor of Wilmot. Ark, 
as he drives the short distance from his 
house to the aging Deyampert Gin Most 
of the cotton trailers that are used to haul 
the bolls to the local gins sit idle in the 
fields, their fenced wire wails speckled 
with tufts of white. Route 165. running 
north-south through this part of the cotton 
belt, is littered with cottontail puffs left 
over from the fall picking season. 

Wilmot (pop 1.202). just five miles 
from the Louisiana border, is a farm town 
A railroad track runs down the main 
street past a pair of gas stations, an auto¬ 
supply store. Jane's Grocery, the Wilmot 
Bank, the Bennett Pharmacy and Aunt 
Martha s Antique Shop. Next to the police 
station (one chief, two patrol officers) on 
the west side of (he street is Lake Enter¬ 
prise. so low in this drought year that the 
r(X)ls of the cypress trees are visible above 
the water line. One lone fisherman pilots 
his boat across the darkening surface. "It's 
best to keep on driving." a young Wilmot 
woman advises cheerfully, suggesting that 
there is nothing much in Wilmot to detain 
a passing stranger. But that has not proved 
true in the case of Dr Thieu Bui 

Three years ago. Wilmot, like thou¬ 
sands of other rural towns, had no doctor. 
The last M.D. had^moved off to Memphis, 
and the nearest v/as 30 mites away. But on 
the other side of the world Saigon was fall¬ 
ing, Among the refugees abi»rd the final 
military flights in April 1975 were hun¬ 
dreds of doctois. bound first for American 
bases in the Far East, then for U.S. camps. 
Bill Johnson, a wealthy farmer and pres¬ 
ident of Wilmot's doctorless Medical Cen¬ 
ter Board, saw an opportunity. In May 


1975 he went to Fort Chaffee, Ark., on a 
recruiting mission. There he eagerly 
agreed to sponsor Dr. Thieu Bui and Dr. 
Ton That De. both former South Viet¬ 
namese army officers. 

In June the two diKtors moved with 
their families into rent-free houses owned 
by the Wilmot public school. Towns¬ 
people collected furniture, clothing and 
kitchen items to help the new families get 
started. The town applied for funding 
from the National Health Service Corps, 
which provides health care in under- 
served areas of the country. "The first day 
the clinic opened again." recalls Mayor 
Place, "people were standing in line." 

T he Wilmot Doctors Clinic is situated 
in half of a shabby, cinder-block 
building just off the main street. In the 
other half is a nursing home owned by the 
mayor. Since Dr. De left for Michigan a 
year ago. Dr Bui has run the clinic alone. 
In May, with the town's approval, he re¬ 
signed from the Health Service Corps and 
(he clinic is now a private facility. "He has 
his own business now. How large it grows 
depends on how hard he wants to work." 
says Mayor Place. “We arc trying to make 
him as happy as we can.” 

Most days Dr. Bui. 44, a slight, shy 
man with a boyish cowlick, is up by 
6 a.m. and on his way in his 1975 Ford 
Granada to Chicot Memorial Hospital in 
Lake Village. Ark., 35 miles away. By 10 
a.m. he is back in his clinic. He sees IS to 
20 patients a day. Most are black, their ail¬ 
ments mainly heart trouble, high blood 
pressure, arthritis and diabetes. 

At lunchtime, Bui arrives at the 
spacious four-bedrobm, $36,0<M house 


that he and his wife Simone have just 
bought. Three almond-eyed children rush 
up to greet him. “Gimmee some Co-ak,” 
shouts 5K-year-old Thienan (nicknamed 
Firecracker) in a disconcerting Southern 
drawl. "1 speak Vietnamese to him and he 
answers me in English," says Dr. Bui. 
Thien Nga, who at 3'4 is nearly as tall as 
her brother, and Jo Ann, 2, both born in 
the U.S.. compete for Bui's attention. The 
household also includes 14-year-old Loan, 
Simone’s child by her first marriage. Bui’s 
son Tuyen. 17. also from a previous mar¬ 
riage. is at an Arkansas boarding school 
that is run by the Catholic Church and has 
several black students. 

The family’s lunches are cooked by 
Mary, the Bui’s black maid. But Simone 
usually prepares a Vietnamese-slyle 
dinner. Their house is a meeting of East 
and West. Lacquered tables made by Viet¬ 
namese artisans and imported from Paris, 
a Chinese screen bought in Washington, a 
cowhide rug. a color TV, thick carpeting 
and soft upholstered sofas. “You show 
your Penney’s card and take what you 
want home." chuckles Bui, who has quick¬ 
ly adopted the U.S. system of easy credit. 
But he adds: “Of course we know we will 
have to pay some day ." 

Thieu Bui was better equipped for 
American life than most of the 156,000 
Vietnamese who are trying to take hold 
here. He got excellent medical training in 
Saigon. In 1967-68 he also served as a res¬ 
ident at a West Virginia medical center, 
where he passed tfae crucial foreign med¬ 
ical graduates exam. When Saigon fisli) he 
was a ct^onel in the Vietnamese medical 
corps and felt he had to flee.. Hisaon Tdy- 
en was cldie to military Me 
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bay would be “drafted or used by 
tbe.C(»nmunUts,” brought him along with 
his new family. Three other young chil¬ 
dren stayed behind with their mother, 
Bui’s first wife. Once in the U.S., Dr. Bui 
; encountered only one major setback. On 
; his first try, he failed his licensing exam. 

I But after taking a three-month review 
; with emphasis on English, he passed in 
: December 1977 with the top grade given 
I that session in the state of Arkansas. 

* For Simone Bui, educated in Paris, 
trained in the law. reared in what would 
be upper-class circumstances in the U.S.. 
a rural town in Arkansas presents frus¬ 
trations. “In Viet Nam it was a good life," 
she says.. "Even in the middle class yOu 
could hire at least two people to help you. 
Here I’m a bit of everything—cook, bar¬ 
maid, what you call domestic engineer. 
And sometimes 1 get lonesome." 

The Buis are well enough off that she 
can sometimes fly to Arlington, Va., to 
see her sister, or even, occasionally, to 
Brussels to visit her three brothers and 
catch up on her law studies. She has ac¬ 
cepted postponement of her career plans. 
“We are lucky because my husband had 
the training,” she says. "It's good for him, 
but it 's not good for me. " 

Like many others of their class in Wil- 
mol. the Buis send their school-age chil¬ 
dren (except for Tuyen) to a private acad¬ 
emy 17 miles away. The new life in 
America is perhaps most puzzling for 
Loan, a pretty eighth grader at Montrose 
Academy She is caught not only in the 
gap between childhoixl and adulthood, 
but in the broach between two amtinenis 
and two races. "In Viet Nam, parents are 
strict with their children,” says her moth¬ 
er. "They’re taught to respect their elders. 
But that doesn’t last in America." Disci¬ 
pline sets Loan apart in Wilmot, more 
than her appearance Her classmates 
have few responsibilities. Loan is expect¬ 
ed to help with chores and the care of the 
smaller children. Loan wears cutoff blue 
jeans and goes barefoot. She has proudly 
hung up in her bedroom a drawing of 
Snoopy that she made herself ’’I let her do 
what American children do," says Si¬ 
mone. "but I won't let her go on a date 
with a boy. 1 wish she could see that we're 
I not so strange.'' 

Loan's room is decorated with stuffed 
toys, and pictures of the current crop of 
teen idols—Shaun Cassidy, Leif Garrett 
—are pinned to her bulletin board. But 
she often feels out of place, confused by 
the racial tension in the schools, insecure 
j about her own identity. So remote does 
I her former life seem to her that she was 
1 surprised when an American visitor rec- 
I Qgnized the name Danang. and even more 
' astonished at the memories of bloodshed 
I that the name can provoke in Americans, 
i But she is only a teen-ager, a sheltered 
! one, and she recalls little of the fighting. 

I What she docs remember is that "we had 
I a big house in Saigpn and there were ba- 
' nana trees in the yard. And the people 
I loolt^juittUkemc.’' ->4aMCamtaM» 


INa>. WBHam A. j^elger, 4d. genial, dy¬ 
namic, six-term Republican Congress¬ 
man from Wisconsin, of a heart attack; 
in Washington. D.C. A native of Osh¬ 
kosh. Steiger served for six years as a 
state assemblyman before winning elec¬ 
tion to the U.S. Congress at age 28. A self- 
described moderate Republican, he co¬ 
sponsored the Occupational Safety and 
Health Act of 1970. helped launch the 
volunteer Army, and this year proposed 
cutting the maximum capital gains tax 
from 49^'! to 25%. Despite apposition 
from President Carter. Steiger’s col¬ 
leagues eventually set the maximum tax 
rate at 28%. 

OKD. Geoiga S. Brown, 60. Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff 11974-78); of can¬ 
cer. at Andrews Air Force Base. Md. A 
1941 graduate of We,si Point, Brown be¬ 
came a pilot in the Army Air Corps 
and. among other missions, helped 
lead the celebrated low-level B-24 
bombing raid on the oilfields of Ploesti, 
Rumania, in 1943. He was director of 
operations for the Fifth Air Force 
during the Korean War. served as mili¬ 
tary assistant to the .Secretary of 
Dcffcnse (1959-63) and in 1968 became 
responsible for the U S. air war in South¬ 
east Asia. In 1973 President Nixon made 
him chief of staff of the Air Force and 
one year later appointed him to his 
last post. A blunt man with a com¬ 
pulsion to speak his mind. Brown caused 
a storm of protest when in 1974 he crit¬ 
icized Jewish influence on LI.S foreign 
policy 

NCO. Samuel A. Coudsmit, 76. Dutch-born 
atomic physicist and amateur Egyptol¬ 
ogist; of a heart attack, in Reno In 1925, 
while enrolled in the University of Leid¬ 
en. Goudsmit and Fellow Student George 
E Uhlcnbeck determined that an elec¬ 
tron spins as it orbits the nucleus of 
an atom, a discovery that helped ex¬ 
plain how atoms have magnetic prop¬ 
erties, Two years later he emigrated to 
the U.S., and during World War II served 
on a secret European mission to inves¬ 
tigate German progress toward the atom¬ 
ic bomb 

DKO. GoMa Meir, 80. Premier of Israel 
from 1969 to 1974; of complications of ! 
lymphoma; in Jerusalem (see WoRi.O) 

DIED. Harry Winston, 82. showy Fifth Av¬ 
enue gem merchant who sold $175 mil¬ 
lion worth of precious stones annually, 
of a heart attack; in New York City. A 
jewelry salesman from age 15. Winston 
became one of the world’s largest di¬ 
amond dealers by outbidding comiietitors 
for famous stones like the Jonker and 
Hope as well as by producing cheap en¬ 
gagement rings wholesale for Montgom¬ 
ery Ward. His refusal to be photographed, 
ostensibly to avoid being recognized and 
possibly robbed, only increased his vis- i 
ibility in business. 
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Big Oil’s Pinch at the Pump 

Supplies short, prices up and companies have trouble getting the lead out 


B ad winter vieather usually brings 
bleak news about the nation's en¬ 
ergy supplies, and now it is begin¬ 
ning to seem as if mild temperatures and 


and after six days of providing retailers 
with only lS"r of what they had received 
during the same period of 1977. Shell was 
able to ease off a bit last week and in- 


sunny skies do the same. That, at least, is | crease deliveries to SS'e of last year's level. 
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one way to look at the hooded pumps and At the same time, however, the company 
OlJ i oi GAS signs stwradically popping announced that it was .seeking permission ii 

up at service stations around the country, from the DOC to continue curtailing de- w 

For the hist time since the autumn of liveries until the month's end m 

1973. gasoline is once again in short sup- I'he pinch comes amid spreading con- a 
ply—not in the dead of winter, but a week fusion about recent price rises for a num- T 

before winter officially begins 

The most acute shortages are of . 

unleaded high-octane gas. but reg- y 

ular unleaded IS also scarce In the j 

past two years, consumption of the I 

unleaded grades has grown dra- 
matically. as federal antipollution 
laws have forced U.S. automakers 
to shift to production of cars un¬ 
suited for leaded fuels I cud ham¬ 
pers the functioning of so-called 
catalytic converters, which re¬ 
move pollutants like nitrous oxide 
from auto exhausts Surging de¬ 
mand for unleaded fuel has driv¬ 
en Shell Oil Co. the nation’s larg¬ 
est gasoline retailer, and Amoco 
Oil Co. the leading producer of 
unleaded gas. to begin limiting de¬ 
liveries to dealers Mobil and 
other companies arc also hard liiyflHf 
pressed to meet demand. 

Shell insists that its shortages 
are temporary and have been un¬ 
expectedly aggravated by the 
breakdown of a refinery at Nor¬ 
co. La., for 13 days in November. 

The plant shut just as another 
Shell complex, at VVixkJ River. 111., 
was temporarily closed for routine 
maintenance. The double trouble j 
cut Shell's output by ICf to 15'^}. j 

The Department of Fnergy. ’ 
which has to approve all compa¬ 
ny rationing and allocation plans, 
maintains that motorists will not In Detroit as elstwhere, sad news for luel-hiiini ry owtomen 
have to worry about severe or "There is no doubt ihaiwehave really screwed things up." 




long-term shortages —unless they 
panic and start trying to keep their gas 
tanks full at all times. Warns a top IX)E of¬ 
ficial- "If (leople get a crisis mentality, we 
could get a problem that really isn't 
there ” Adds Frank Ikard. president of 
the American Petroleum Institute: "The 
thing that I fear most is that the public 
will think the Shell announcement is the 
prelude to general rationing. If they do. 
we could talk ourselves into a panic and 
wind up with long lines of cars in front of 
gas stations." 

So far, no wch trend is developing. 


ber of petroleum products, and this is rais¬ 
ing questions anew about whether Big Oil 
is somehow ripping off the public by se¬ 
cretly manipulating markets and supplies. 
Despite unseasonably warm weather in 
much of the nation late into the autumn, 
which kept thermostats down, the price 
of home heating oil has climbed more 
than I0''« since September. The rises in 
oil and gasoline prices were the main rea- 
srvns that the wholesale price ipdex rose 
in Novemberat an annual compound rate 
of lO^-f.. Alfred Kahn, the Carter Admin¬ 


istration’s chief inflation fighter, said last 
week that the Council on Wage and Price 
Stability (cowps) is investigating both die 
increase in the cost of heating oil and the 
gasoline shortages. 

Oil companies are unavoidably hop¬ 
ing to drive up prices by rushing to txjy 
whatever spare crude is available on the 
world market in advance of OPEC's semi¬ 
annual meeting next week in Abu Dhabi. 
The oil cartel is expected to decide on a 
S^-'r to lOCf price increase for 
1979, perhaps to be phased in dur- 
M' mg the year. The rush to beat the 
jm increase is also pushing up de- 
flP mand for the supertankers needed 
to haul the crude. Since Labor 
iDV Day, charter rates for the levia¬ 
thans have leaped by 150%. add¬ 
ing yet more overhead costs At 
the same time, the severe cutbacks 
in production as a result of the 
anti-Shah strikes in Iran, the 
world's second largest oil export¬ 
er. are putting still more pressure 
on supplies 

Big Oil’s legions of critics will 
no doubt find much of this to be 
disturbingly familiar. During the 
winter of 1973-74. production cut¬ 
backs and the rapid run-up in 
OPEC prices almost overnight 
bloated the value of oil company 
inventories and sent profits surg¬ 
ing even as production itself was 
slumping and the U S economy 
was lurching into recession. This 
time, however, much of the blame 
lies directly with the consuming 
public. In spite of successive ap- 
^ peals by the Carter Administra¬ 
tion to take the energy crisis se¬ 
riously and conserve fuel, motor¬ 
ists have gone along blithely as if 
burning up gasoline on the na¬ 
tion’s highways were thejrightand 

[■__ privilege of every American. In 

i>. ' spite of the Aiel-saving national 
speed limit of 55 m.p.h..' gasoline 
consumption has climbed steadily.. 

Along with the profligate public, an¬ 
other villain is the Government itself. Un¬ 
leaded gasolines are in short supply large¬ 
ly because of the crazy quilt of fedepsl 
regulations, many of them grossly in con¬ 
flict with each other. Stringent environ¬ 
mental rules severely limiting the amount 
of industrial hy^ocarbons that can be 
emitted into the atmosphere in most ar¬ 
eas of the country cflRMtively blocfe’-tte 
oil companies from building Ute iteK.^ 
flnfer{ea;%6e<|ed for piodM^ 
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... SIA’s exclusive DC 10. 
With more stewards and 
hostesses to pamper you thaa 
most other airlines dream of. 

Plus an uncommonly 
spacious first-class lounge for 
friendlier get-togethers, 
Larger-than-normal galleys 
for smoother service. And 
extra compartments to take 
your hand-luggage off your 
hands and out from under 
your feet. 

The exclusive SI A DC 10. 
Serving Singapore, Bangkok, 
Hong Kong, Osaka, Manila 
and Auckland from December. 
Honolulu and San Francisco 
from April. 

The biggest thing that’s 
ever happened to the DC 10. 
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-fii' «it<Htionj oilnten .tilaiai that 
' c(A^ax piidng cMrtrols, enforced by the 
D9|)9ithitefU of.Enew. of^cn prevent the 
codrfpanm ftom telling linie^ed gas at 
i arty price tpgher than the bteak-even 
point. Meanwhile, since 1975. federal 
cteao>air standards have forced automak¬ 
ers to use catalytid converters, and as the 
new cars are cycled into the fleet, con¬ 
sumption of unleaded gas i$ rocketing. 
Unleaded fUel now has more than one- 
third of the market (see chart) and is ex¬ 
pected to reach a full 55% by 1980. 

Lead-free gasoline may be good for 
the atmosphere, but it is not good for 
muphelse. About 10% more crude is need¬ 
ed to produce a gallon of unleaded than 
leaded gas, and that extra margin increas¬ 
es the nation $ oil import bill, which once 
again has begun to grow after showing 
some brief signs of improving. This 
year, oil and natural gas imports 
will swell to $45 billion, up from 
$42 billion last year. Com- 
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1980, would add an extra 5e or 6e per gal. 
to gasoline cents, Uiting ftiei fHices far be¬ 
yond the President’s own anti-inflation 
limits. These speciiV that companies keep 
their price increases H% or more below 
their average increases of the past two 
years. Kahn concedes that in the long run 
the Goverrtment will have to let the price 
of energy go up, but, he says, “the tension 
between the inflation problem and the en¬ 
ergy problem is tearing us apart.” 

Gasoline decontrol makes sense, but 
the Environmental Protection Agency 
wants to bury the idea. EPA officials point 
out that although gas stations can be fined 
up to $10,000 for putting leaded gas into 
cars suited for only unleaded grades, the 
drivers themselves are subject to no such : 
penalties More and more motorists arc j 
pulling into self-service stations to lank 
up with the cheaper and peppier leaded j 
fuel, even though doing so ruins their cat- i 
alytic converters and makes the cars big- ! 


inaldrtt and sdlihg it. Alr 'poHutidn reg- 
ulatiofts for industry must also be relaxed 
enough to allow oil companies to build 
the addltitmal refineries that are needed 
to do the job. If Congress and the Ad¬ 
ministration feel that doing that is ask¬ 
ing too much, auto emission standards 
themselves will have to be eased substan¬ 
tially. Indeed, the only other choice would 
seem to be chronic and enervating gas¬ 
oline shortages for years to come. 

■ ■ ■ 

Gasoline shortages are far from the 
only problem facing the doe. For monife 
Michigan Democrat John Dingell’^ 
House Subcommittee on Energy and Pow¬ 
er has been investigating charges that 
some small to middle-sized oil companies 
have been fraudulently inflating profits by 
hundreds of millions of dollars by cheat¬ 
ing on crude oil price controls. The key 
charge: the companies took “old oil,” 
which IS price controlled, and passed it^ 
off as "new oil.” which is not con- 
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pared with 
conventional psoline. un¬ 
leaded fuel is more expensive to 
make, costs more at the pump, and gives 
a lackluster performance under the hood. 

But unleaded gas is what federal reg¬ 
ulations require, and the Department of 
Energy Wants to stimulate production. To 
do so. it has drafted a proposal for decon¬ 
trol of all gasoline prices, and last week 
the Administration announced that the 
President would, send a decontrol bill to 
Congress in mid-January. Decontrol 
would immediately add up to 4« per gal. 
at the pump, on top of perhaps a I in¬ 
crease as a result of the expected OPEC 
price rise. In addition, decontrol of domes- 
ticerutet^ tobriitg prices upto world lev- 
dlA.j.yyi^ CflftW .piadgdd in Bonn last 


ger polluters 
than ever The f.pa 
fears that decontrolling 
prices will merely widen 
the gap between the cost of leaded and un¬ 
leaded gas and encourage more drivers 
to skirt the law that requires unleaded in 
new cars. Says one Dot official about the 
panoply of contradictory regulations 
"There is no doubt that we have really 
screwed things up." 

Clearly something has to give. It is 
folly for the U.S. to rely increasingly on 
an inflation-fueling, energy-wasting gas¬ 
oline that federal price controls and en¬ 
vironmental regulations are discouraging 
the oil industry from producing. If the na¬ 
tion wants to continue its growing use of 
unleaded gas. Washington must permit 
Ahc companies a reasonable profit from 


trolled and thus sells for about $6.50 more 
per bbl. A report by the House subcom¬ 
mittee to be released this week alleges not 
only that the oilfield racketeers have been 
overcharging consumers by “nearly $2 
million a day." but that the companies 
even set up a "multirnillion dollar slush 
fund . to take care of DOE.” 

A parallel probe is also under way by 
the Justice Department and a federal 
grand jury in Houston, and indictments 
are expected early next month Among 
the companies under investigation are 
Uni Oil, Inc.. Coral Petroleum Inc. and 
Armada Petroleum Corp., all of Houston, 
as well as Denver's Summit Gas Co., 
whose owner. Marvin Davis, a major in¬ 
dependent wildcatter, tried unsuccessfully 
to buy the Oakland As baseball team for 
SI2.5 million last year. ■ 
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Mo n ey Ma c hine 

The Jeep s macho image 

B rigitte Bardot adores hers. Pete Rose 
just bought ten of them, kept one for 
himself and gave nine as gifts. Object of 
their affections: the Jeep. World War Il’s 
workhoise has been transformed into a 
macho-chic machine that is leading the 
boom in the four-wheel-drive auto 
market 

The biggest fan is Gerald C Meyers. 
50. chairman of American Motors Corp.. 
which bought manufacturing rights to the 
Jeep from Kaiser Industries in 1970 
Though the company lost an estimated 
$65 million on its conventional cars for 
the fiscal year ended 
Sept. 30. AMC still post¬ 
ed a $36.7 million profit 
on sales of $2.6 billion. 

Most of that black ink 
comes from Jeeps. 

This year AMC will 
sell some 150.000 of 
them to U S. buyers, plus 
25.000 abroad, giving its 
Jeep division 31% of the 
domestic sports-utili¬ 
ty market-^ a term cov¬ 
ering relatively small 
four-wheel-drive ve¬ 
hicles designed for off¬ 
road use. Running sec¬ 
ond is Chevy’s Blazer 
with nearly 24% of the market, followed 
by Ford’s newly revamped Bronco with 
21%. Next year U S. auiomen expect to 
produce I million four-wheel-drive vehi¬ 
cles. The field has become so attractive 
that even Mercedes plans to enter with 
its own four-wheeler by next summer. 

Sales began to take off in the early 
1970s along with the growth in popular¬ 
ity of outdoor recreation in the U.S. Be¬ 
cause the sporty vehicles have high 
ground clearance, and power that is de¬ 
livered to all four wheels instead of only 
two. they can go just about anywhere: 
along sandy beaches, through fields and 
over snow-covered roads. Industry ex¬ 
perts puzzle over estimates that owners 
Of the specuAzed machines spend less 


than 10% of their driving time off the 
road, but it seems clear that they are tak¬ 
en with an image. The bulky, rugged ve¬ 
hicles are usually decked with roll bars, 
high-intensity driving lights, giant tires, 
formidable grille guards and CB anten¬ 
nas. Four-wheel-drive cars first gained 
popularity in the West with the off-road 
set, but now they are driven by house¬ 
wives and businessmen—and they are 
seen everywhere, often making the per¬ 
ilous journey to the supermarket. 

This is a world away from the battle¬ 
fields of World War 11, when a generation 
of G.I.s depended on the frill-free G.P.s 
(fiir general purpose, and hgnsc Jee^ that 
coultTgrowTmrougfi'rivers of muo an3 
over impossible obstacles. General 
George C. Marshall called the Jeep 
"America’s greatest con¬ 
tribution to modern war¬ 
fare," and the infantry¬ 
man developed a love 
affair with his Jeep that 
was sketched by Car¬ 
toonist Bill Mauldin in. 
his Willie and Joe series. 

Somehow that per¬ 
sonal relationship sur¬ 
vives today. Jeep buyers 
seem undaunted by the 
$12,000 starting price of 
AMC’s new top of the 
line Wagonecr Limited, 
which has almost every 
iuxury<ar feature and 
for which there is a long 
waiting list Sales of the least expensive 
$5,000 C.J. (for civilian Jeep)- -a doughty, 
r(.iofless runabout that is a direct descen¬ 
dant of the wartime model—have never 
been brisker. Rising gasoline prices have 
not deterred buyers, although industry 
sources say the Jeep fleet averages about 
11 m.p.g But federal authorities have di¬ 
rected that four-wheel-drive fleets must 
achieve an average 15 m.p.g. by 1981. 
That will be tough for AMC. which will 
have to spend a bundle on engineering. 

Still, the tempo is upbeat and Jeep is 
looking for new conquests abroad. &ys 
Meyers: "Venezuela is a good market and 
we re expanding there. Mexicais a small 
but pregnant market, and Africa is jilst sit¬ 
ting there—waiting for Jeeps.” ' 
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Gambling stocks lose luster 

S ince it opened on Memorial Day 
weekend. Resorts International's ca¬ 
sino in Atlantic City, has been a green¬ 
back gusher, grossing $119.3 million—a 
take bigger than that of any Nevada gam¬ 
bling house. But last week it seemed as if 
the well might run dry New Jersey Attor¬ 
ney General John Degnan issued a 115- 
page report urging that Resorts be denied 
a permanent gambling license when its 
temporary permit expires Feb 25. 

Restirts President I.O. ("Jack ”) Da¬ 
vis attacked the report, contending that 
it is a rehash of old, unfounded charges. 
It accused the company of ties to or¬ 
ganized crime, faulty accounting, inad¬ 
equate information about gambling jun¬ 
kets and the purchase of a key employee’s 
silence with a ten-year, $350,000 con¬ 
sulting contract 

On the American Exchange. Resorts 
had been a Wundemock that had risen as 
high as $69.50 a share this summer. But 
after the report came out. it dropped al¬ 
most eight points, closing the week at 
$23,62. The shares did not take more of a 
drubbing because even a negative ruling 
from the Casino Control Commission, 
which plans to begin hearings next month 
on granting Resorts a permanent license, 
could put several hundred million dollars 
in the company treasury. If Resorts losi its 
license, a siate-appointed “conservator" 
would sell the casino and turn over the 
money to Resorts. The sale price would 
probably be at least twice as lOuch as the 
company’s $40 million inveatrt^pt'iii'^ 
gambling palace. ' •, '' 

The problems of Resorts sUtnd tohuri 
other ghming companies that are plan¬ 
ning to open casinos in Atlantic City. Ap¬ 
plicants will now get especially close and 
careful scrutiny, and many openings will 
be delayed. This may well put a tempt^ry 
crimp in the earningS and stock pcipes of 
such companies «s Balfy. Caesars t^otld 
and Odden Nugget. As for RpsoiUi tlw 
betting on the Boardwalk is that thi'ifoth- 
ffliaiion will vme tj^..it hgs 
,'4'toTia'fe’WSrof8Ji<Sfeh*S2;V'f-/.S^^^ 
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Europe*8 New Money Union 

Six countHfs bring forth an odd creature called ecu 



I 

i t was a shaky birth, but a birth nev- 
ertheletis. In Brussels last week, six of 
' the nine members of the European Com¬ 
munity agreed to tie together their cur¬ 
rencies—and. to some extent, their econ¬ 
omies—in one big monetary union 

Beginning Jan. 2. the governments of 
West Germany. France, the Benelux na¬ 
tions and Denmark will start taking steps 
to ensure that their currencies move up 
or dow'n, more or less, in unison. In ad¬ 
dition. the members created a new form 
of money, the European Currency Unit, 
or ecu. For now. at least, the ecu will not 
be paper money used by the man in the 
, xtrasre to pay his bills, but simply a book- 
: keeping device for Europe's central banks 
: to settle debts with each other. 

The idea of^ currency union has been 
' around since the European Community 
I started in 1957. What advanced it now 
! was the recent decline of the U.S. dollar. 

; which has unsettled Europe's money and 
I hurt E.C. economies. Every time the dol¬ 
lar dropped against the strong German 
mark, it also dropped—less so - against 
most of Europe's other, not-so-sirong cur- 
j rencies This caused annoying changes in 
) the exchange rates between countries. Ex¬ 
port trade was slowed because business¬ 
men had to calculate and recalculate 
; prices, and multinational companies post¬ 
poned transborder E.C. investments be¬ 
cause they could not forecast investment 
; returns easily in their own currency. 

The prime mover behind the latest 
plan for monetary union was West Ger- 
. man Chancellor Helmut Schmidt, who 
was especially unhappy at the threats to 
’ his country's exports and the general eco- 
f nomic instability caused by the slumping 
^ dollar. Schmidt enlisted the help of 
French President Valery Giscard d'Es- 



W// move ia taaittn- 


taing to convince other E.C, leaders that 
it was time to act. He argued that "a zone 
of monetary stability" was necessary to re¬ 
vive lagging economic growth, slow in¬ 
flation and make Europe immune from 
the dollar's malaise. 

At Franco-German insistence, the 
E.C. countries agreed in principle last July 
to try to link their currencies tightly. It 
was decided last week that each curren¬ 
cy would be assigned a set value against 
all the others and would be allowed to 
fluctuate only V/fic above or below this 
point. In theory this should create a “/one 
of monetary stability. 

Under the system, if any member 
country's currency rises or falls out of this 
narrow band, its government will be 
obliged to adjust the price and pull it back 
in. A country can do this by buying or sell¬ 
ing its own currency on international mar¬ 
kets. If it needs money to do this kind of 
buying, it can borrow from a new fund. 
To set up the fund, each member country 
will contribute about 20'){ of its gold and 
dollar reserves, or a total of up to $32 bil¬ 
lion. The fund will be denominated not 
in marks, francs or dollars but in the new 
European Currency Units—ecus. 

This scheme sounds as grand as it is 
complex, but it falls short of being a true 
European monetary system. Not all the 
E.C. countries will participate. Britain. It¬ 
aly and Ireland backed out. at least for 
now, because they feared they might have 
to spend Kxi much and accept overly 
harsh austerity policies to support their 
currencies, which are weaker than the 
mark. As their price for participation, 
they wanted more loans and grants from 
richer E.C. countries. In fact, Italy and 
Ireland may still decide to join before the 
new system starts next month. Britain will 
stay out at least until after next year's elec¬ 
tion, but it supports the program m prin¬ 
ciple and promises to try to hold the pound 
within the desired band. 

T he U.S. officially endorses the mon¬ 
etary union as an important step to¬ 
ward the integration of Europe In the 
short run the plan should help the dollar. 
Reason: European ^vernments will usu¬ 
ally not sell dollars in attempts to lift their 
own currencies and that will relieve 
downward pressure on the greenback 
Instead, these countries will sell other Eu¬ 
ropean currencies. 

In the longer term, however, members 
of a united Europe might increase trade 
more with themselves than with the U.S., 
and a strong, viable ecu ultimately might 
rival the dollar as a real reserve currency 
If that ever happens, Arab and other for¬ 
eign governments might be tempted to sell 
dollars in order to invest in that odd new 
creature that has six parents—the ecu. ■ 



Rexton’s Sato and Ms profltaMa paals 

Offbeat^E;$orts 

Small entrepreneurs do well 

A s founder and president of World- 
Wide Sues Inc of Hanford. Calif., 
Willard Clark has an occupation that 
would stump the old What's My Line? 
panel he sells bull semen. Actingasa bro¬ 
ker for nine artificial-insemination coop¬ 
eratives. Clark ships the frozen semen of 
prize U.S. bulls (mainly Holsteins) to 
more than 40 countries, including the So¬ 
viet Union. Now Clark is looking to 
China, where he also hopes to hog the 
market for swine semen. His business is 
only seven years old. and he expects sales 
this year to reach $5 million 

Clark is only one of many small, imag¬ 
inative entrepreneurs who are successfully 
pushing a wide variety of U.S exports. 
Hurdling problems of language, complex 
export red tape and trade barriers that 
have daunted bigger U.S. businessmen, 
the new entrepreneurs are shipping some 
unusual products abroad. 

Trees from the Angelica Nurseries in 
Kennedyville. Md.. will soon be planted 
for shade and beauty on the wide boule¬ 
vards of Eurofiean cities. When Europe's 
nurseries were unable to meet the high de¬ 
mand for the large-leafed, pollution-resis¬ 
tant trees of the London plane variety, 
Angelica's owners. Thomas J Kohl and 
his three sons, saw their chance. From 
their 1.000-acre tree farm this year, they 
sent 5.000 sycamore hybrids to Hamburg 
at $24 to $30 each and expect to ship as 
many as 10.000 next year. 

Rexton Corp. of l.os Angeles buys 
leftover orange peels from Sunkist and 
ships them to Tokyo to be used in making 
marmalade, soy sauce and whisky, Katsu- 
mi Sato, the Japanese-American owner of 









Rexton. investigated the budding Japa¬ 
nese market for orange peels last year, 
liked what he saw and went into the busi¬ 
ness. Sato expects to earn close to $250,- 
000 next year He is looking into two other 
exports for Japan: shark fins for soup and 
jackets from the Los Angeles Police De¬ 
partment. popular with teen-agers. 

GeraUHne Waterbury ofGridley, Cal¬ 
if., turned to farming after raising a fam¬ 
ily and has just produced the largest crop 
yield ofkiwi fruit in the slate's history -15 
tons per acre. .She markets them at 52 per 
lb to the Japanese, who consider the fu/zy 
fruit a rare delicacy Tom O'Toole, a De¬ 
troit linkerer, has invented a single-cup 
coffee brewer that he has begun to market 
to the Japanese Next he will send them 
his prrxluction molds, which arc priced at 
$90,000 and produce up to 15.000 brewers 
a day. Tolona Pizza Products of Chicago 
sells more than 500 tons of pizza ingredi¬ 
ents a year to the Japanese and the Euro¬ 
peans. In Skokie. Ill. Anixter Bros. Inc is 
supplying the Saudis w'ith 515 million 
worth of indcstruciibic shelters that dou¬ 
ble as shipping containers 

These relatively small exports will not 
balance the U S.'s S.IO billion trade def¬ 
icit. But they add up. and they help Most 
important, the sales show that 'Yankee 
traders can indeed crack the foreign mar- 
ket--iftheyshowa little ingenuity ■ 

I Easing a Sting 

I By changing inflationary laws 

B ecause the public now recognizes that 
the Government is the inflater of first 
resort. President C'arter is considering 
changes in two inflationary federal laws 
T^e miniititim wage law. A bill passed 
last year lifts the minimum wage from 
$2.65 an hour to $2.90 on Jan I. to $3.10 
in 1980 and to $3.35 in 1981 Some While 
House aides think if the I980and 1981 in¬ 
creases were eliminated for younger 
workers—most likely those 21 and young- 
er--as many as 450.000 jobs might open 
up for them Carter will get strong oppo¬ 
sition from union leaders, who argue that 
the change would tempt employers to re- } 
place unskilled adults with teen-agers. | 
The Davis-Bacon Act. This law is 
i more likely to be changed than the min- 
' imum wage. Davis-Bacon fiirces contrac¬ 
tors working on federally aided construc¬ 
tion projects to pay workers at the 
"prevailing" local wage But. in adminis¬ 
tering the act, Labor Dciiartment officials 
often seek guidance only from local union 
chiefs, who quote the highest wage in the 
region. The While House is considering 
advising the labor Department to be¬ 
come more objective and include some 
nonunion wages in its calculations 

Carter will continue to be undei pub¬ 
lic pressure to restrict or remove more in- 
ffationary taws. .Says a top Administration 
adviser: "It will all comedown to Carter's 
readiness to^ht labor." ■ 


Executive View/Marshall L^b 


Pied Piper for Industry 

J obs. Increasingly through the Western world echoes the poignant-^ry: we 
need more jobs. 

Jobs for all the baby-boom kids leaving the schools, for the women de¬ 
serting the kitchens, for the unemployed clogging the dole rolls. And more and 
more, people realize that jobs, if they are to be permanent and fulfilling, must 
not be government make-work but the product of private investment. 

It is an instructive irony that the country that was for so long at the bottom 
of the heap in job creation is now so close to the top. The country is Ireland: its 
method of generating employment is to lure private investment, mostly from 
the U.S: and its Pied Piper for industry is a former Gaelic football and hurling 
player. Michael Killeen He is a man of Donegal, that scenic but tragic county 
in Ireland's west that sent so many of its youth to America (including four of Kil¬ 
leen's uncles and aunts) because they could not find work. Today, at 50, he 
heads Ireland s Industrial Development Authority, which has flansformed the 
economy of that long-tormented country. 

In the nine years that Killeen has been the cajoling chief of IDA. more than 
175 U.S. companies have started manufacturing in Ireland. Industrial invest¬ 
ment, primarily from the Fortune 500 but also from Australia. Japan and Ire¬ 
land's Common Market partners, is doubting every four years. The foreign 

_ _ companies' exports are rising even more rapidly. 

I Largely as a result, economic growth in Ireland this 

I year will be Western Europe’s highest: 6 5*^^. Un- 

I f' ® employment isalsoa high 99( but bucks Europe's ris- 

j H ing trend and is generally expected to fall to 4'^^( in^ 

the early 1980s. 

Surely other societies cannot--or would not want 
to—emulate the example of a compact, English- 
speaking nation of 3 million that has relatively low 
wages and remains backward in many respects. Still, 
this Cinderella country can offer the rest of the world 
some lessons 

First, advises Killeen, make industrial develop¬ 
ment a national commitment, a cause that will at¬ 
tract the society's brightest minds. Every country 
ir Ml h I Kill ' ‘‘s high-spirited elite. In some it is the marines. 

0 s ciiMi een in others the entrepreneurs or profcsstirs or civil ser¬ 
vants. In Ireland it is the ida. which gets its pick of 
the university graduates. After a few years they can parachute into richer jobs 
in business, but most stay because it is a calling. 

Second. Killeen continues, give companies plenty of incentive to expand 
and export. Those settling io Ireland get government cash grants for building, 
training, research Export profits are tax-free. Taxes on domestic profits are re¬ 
duced from the normal 54';^ to 25'/f for companies that expand and create jobs 
.Says Killeen in his light brogue; “Corporate taxes in Ireland have been insig¬ 
nificant because, until recently, we didn't have much to tax. ’ 

Third, create conditions for companies to earn, and guarantee them free¬ 
dom from government intervention or expropriation. As Killeen puts it; “We 
don't have a class-struggle mentality or a soak-the-rich attitude because we ha¬ 
ven’t had many rich. But we re very much an ownership country. The vast ma¬ 
jority of people own their own homes or farms ' Ireland claims to be one of the 
few countries that guarantee the right to private property in their constitutions 
and really mean it. 

But not the right to protection against failure. Unlike many nations. Ireland 
does not bail out inefficient, failing companies. Of course, most succeed. For 
U,S branches, the return on capital in Ireland i»28.5%, which is half again as 
much as American firms earn in West Germany, and almost four limes as 
much as in Britain. 

Because they put such a priority on enterprise, the Irish people will ehjoy 
some unusual giffs this Christmas. Jobs are beiffg elated so fost that the 150- 
year-old hemorrhage of forced emigration bMin slopped: no longer can it lie 
said that Ireland's greatest export is men. Tlje population is rising for the first 
lime in modern history Irishmen are returning home froA distant lands. And a 
most remarkable development is occurring: at (nirrent growth rales, the Irish 
standard of living—based on production per capita—in 1980 will sUrpnM that 
of once mighty Britain. . ., 
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Christopher Walkm goos huntfatg In tho Allegheny Mils before taking off for Viet Nam In The Deer Hunter 


In Hell Without a Map 

THE DEER'hUNTER 

Directed by Michael Cimino: Screenplay by Deric Washburn 


M erc sex and violence are not enough 
to make films shocking any more 
Truly shocking movies are those that use 
sex and violence to push the audience to 
some new and uncharted psychological 
frontier. That is what happened in Last 
Tango in Paris, where Bertolucci used 
raunchy sex to challenge the conventions 
of romantic love; it is also what happened 
in The Godfather, where Coppola used 
gore to undermine the sanctities of the 
American family. Though imperfect, Mi¬ 
chael Cimino’s The Deer Hunter is as pow¬ 
erful as those bombshells of the early ’70s 
This excruciatingly violent, three-hour 
Viet Nam saga demolishes the moral and 
ideological cliches of an era- it shoves the 
audience into hell and leaves it stranded 
without a map. 

Such IS Cimino's fresh perspective 
that The Deer Hunter should be an equal¬ 
ly disorienting experience for hawks and 
doves This is the first movie about Viet 
Nam to free itself from all political 
cant. It contains no antiwar characters 
at all; its prowar characters are apolit¬ 
ical foot soldiers, not fire-breathing 
gook killers The film is as far removed 
from Coming Home as it is from The 
Green Berets. Cimino has attempted to 
embrace all the tragic contradictions of 
the U.S. intervention in Southeast Asia, i 


Tested by an insane war. the gixxl old 
American values become warped. Mi¬ 
chael proves a hero, but the emptiness of 
his heroism leaves him dissociated from 


of death even before brains are splattered 
across the screen. His portrait of South 
Viet Nam. from the infernal chaos of 
Highway One to the noisy decadence of 
Saigon, is no less harrowing. Throughout 
the film, Cimino draws visual parallels be¬ 
tween the grimy blue-collar town of Clair- 
ton and the mess America created in Asia, 
until finally America and Viet Nam seem 
to share a single bastard culture. This sur- 


ordinary life when he returns home. Nick I real device reaches brilliant fruition when 


succumbs to madness and drugs. 

The two pals are Hawthorne's 
Dimmesdale and Chillingworth 
gone berserk. One man's strong 
will to survive becomes the oth¬ 
er’s will to commit suicide; a na¬ 
tion's manly mission turns into 
a self-inflicted wound. The di¬ 
rector leaves the assignment of 
blame to historians. 

(imino, 37. biokc into mov¬ 
ies as a writer for Clint East- 
wood. After directing the prom¬ 
ising Thunderbolt and Lightfoot. 
he spent four years on various 
scripts before joining forces with 
I')e Niro on The Deer Hunter. RobertDeNiro 
Here Cimino creates a portrait 
ofthe war that beggars logic and IS bound- j ma 
less in terror. An early Viet Nam se- I TIu 


the film re-creates the fall of Sai¬ 
gon; in the holocaust the city 
starts to resemble a Western 
ghost town. 

Perhaps Cimino's boldest 
move is the use of Russian rou¬ 
lette as a recurrent image. The 
game that we first see as a Viet 
Cong torture later shows up as 
a sport conducted by wagering 
South Vietnamese in smoky Sai¬ 
gon back rooms. Besides serving 
as an expressionistic picture of 
the capital's profiteers, the rou¬ 
lette game b^omes a metaphor 
for a war that blurred the lines 
lire between bravery and cruelty, 
friends and enemies, sanity and 
madness Unfortunately, other conceits in 
The Deer Hunter damage the film. A first- 


quence, in which imprisoned Americans j hour wedding ceremony, designed to es 
are forced to play Russian roulette by tablish the tribal rites of CTairton, is ab 
their Viet Cong captors, is one of the most surdly repetitive. The portentous sequenc- 
gut-wrenching ever With Peter Zinner's es of the men hunting deer back home 
virtuoso editing, an agonizing sound track turn a literary device into a crutch, 
and Vilmos Zsigmond’s fiery cinematog- There can be no quarrel about the act- 
raphy, Cimino creates a beastly carnival ing. De Niro, Walken. John Savage, as an- 


Those contradictions 

are embodied by the mov- Vtetnamese storm the U.S. embassy during the fall of Saigon 

ie’s two principal churac- |||mP||p|P^||||' jj 

pher Walken), steel-mill 
workers from Clairton, 

Pa., who go off unques 
tioningly to fight for their 
country. In the film’s first 
hour, set at home, Cimino 
presents his buddies sym 
pathetically as average 
men with traditional val 
ues: their lives are defined 
by work, family, church 
and a love of sport. What 
happens subsequently to 
Michael and Nick in Viet 
Nam is a paradigm of 
what happened to the U.$. 



tablish the tribal rites of CTairton, is ab¬ 
surdly repetitive. The portentous sequenc¬ 
es of the men hunting deer back home 
turn a literary device into a crutch. 

There can be no quarrel about the act¬ 
ing. De Niro, Walken. John Savage, as an¬ 
other Clairton pal who 
goes to war, and Meryl 
Streep, as a woman left 
behind, arc all top actors 
in extraordinary form. 
But the film’s ending, in 
which the major charac¬ 
ters spontaneously sing 
God Bless America at 
a funeral breakfast, may 
give audiences some 
pause. The moment is 
powerful, all right, but 
does one laugh or cry? It 
is hard to do either. Like 
the Viet Nam War itself. 
The Deer Hunter unleash¬ 
es a multitude of passions 
but refuses to provide the 
catharsis that redeems the 
pain. — FrmtkMch 






















Mooiv and P«l ki front of whale (or mdnstM’) at Dallas'cHy hall 


Is it a bird? A plane? No, 
it’s a “whale coming out of the 
water.” says Henry Moore, 80. of 
his latest free-form sculpture. 
Architect IJW. Pol, 61, thinks it 
looks more like “the Lxx:h Ness 
monster.” This artistic debate 
took place at the unveiling of 
the 27,000-lb. bronze in front 
of Ctallas’ new city hall, de¬ 
signed by Pei. The architect is 
all for Moore’s monster, what¬ 
ever it is. “Until this piece ar¬ 
rived,” he said, “I had the feel- 

Bohnondo servos up a now film 





i'- 


ing something was missing.” A 
few spectators, however, felt 
that something was still amiss. 
“Is this a junkyard?” asked 
one. Moore was undaunted. 
"People shouldn’t immediately 
expect to cotton onto some¬ 
thing someone else has been 
thinking about much, much 
longer,” he says. “I mean, they 
don’t understand Einstein." 


“Joan Paul Bobnondo doesn't 
consider himself a sex sym¬ 
bol.” This intelligence comes 
from Raquol Wolch, presumably 
an expert on the subject; she 
once acted with the French 
star in L ‘Animal. Nev- 
ertheless. Belmondo’s 
kinetic charm leaves 
millions of Frenchwom- 
en h bout de souffle. In ^1 
Flic ou Voyou, Belmondo’s lat¬ 
est film, he plays a cop on an 
undercover assignment in the 
south of France. To infiltrate 
a ring of crooked politicians, 
he pretends to be a gangster, 
falling prey to fist- 
fights. In more civ¬ 
ilized moments off 
the set, Belmondo 
brushes up on his 
tennis. Even a 
non-sex symbol needs 
a touch of love. 




No top hat or cane, but Frad 
Aataira, at 79, was still right in 
step. “1 think he really has 
class,” pronounced a peanut 
farmer who has some class 
himself. Jimmy Carter’s words 
of praise were offered durii^ 
a Kennedy Center gala in 
Washit^ton, in honor of five 
greats in various performing 


arts; Singer Marian Anderson, 
Pianist Artur RuMistein, Chore¬ 
ographer George Balanchina, 
Composer Mchard Rodgers, and 
Dancer Astaire. To entertain 
the honored guests, artists such 
as Maty Martin, Aretha FrardtUn 
and Suzanne Farrell put on a 
three-hour show of music and 
dance. By far the star of the 
evening was Blues Singer ANier- 
ta Hunter, who. to cries of "En¬ 
core!” sang Working Man with 
an especially jumpin’ rendition 
of the line “There’s plenty a 
good tune left, honey, in an old 
violin.” Said she; “It was the 
best time of my life.” Hunter 
happens to be 83 years old. I 


That wet suit may be a bit 
clammy, but Farrah Fawcett- 
Malors is willing to take the 
plunge. She always was the 
athletic Angel, and now Ma¬ 
jors is getting to do all her own 
stunt work for her latest film. 
Sunburn. As Model Ellie Mor- 



Aatalrt lUiiMdy Cantar 


Malors suite down hi Sunburn 

gan, hired to help Private Eye 
Charles Grodin investigate an 
insurance swindle in Acapulco, 
she steers a car at breakneck 
speed through a bullring and 
fights off a gang of thugs un¬ 
der water. During the under¬ 
water sequence,- stunt men got 
their signals crossed and pulled 
Majors beneath the surface be¬ 
fore she had secured her 
breathing tube, nearly drown¬ 
ing her. But with it all, she is 
delighted at 31 to submerge 
herself for the first time in a se¬ 
rious movie career. “I’m a late 
developer.” says Majors. Pho¬ 
tographers may not agree. 


On tin Record 

Rebort Byrd, Senate majeaity 
leader, after playing a bor¬ 
rowed violin at a dlimer party 
in Jerusalem: “I Am the Isaac 
Stem of the U.S. Senate.” 

Suzl Parte Thomaon, onetime 
aide to retired House Speaker 
Carl Albert and reputed agent 
of the Korean Central InteUi- 
Mnce Agency: “Fd like to run 
for Congrtess, so K^reanAmer' 
icanshaveavoibe.” ' . 

^ youeirt KaraK £ui^ podj^t 
photograidter:‘‘Cheat ineiti^ ; 
Soften 10^, | 

kkmelnbss. Is 0^^^^^^^^ 

■ ai^jr'.(d. . i 












The Body May Be Best 

A lifesaving alternative to the kidney machine 

F or Ron Morgan. 36, of Macon. Mo., I capd's secret? 

the future looked bleak. A victim of outnotbythekidn 


r the future looked bleak. A victim of 
diabetes since childhood, he developed a 
common complication two years per¬ 
manent kidney failure. Ordinarily, that 
would have meant drastic changes in 
Morgan’s life-style. To ensure his surviv¬ 
al, it would have been necessary for him 
to drive the 65 miles from his parents' 
farm to the medical center in Columbia 
several times a week. There he would be 
hooked up for hours at a stretch to a kid¬ 
ney machine that would purge his body ^ 
of poisonous wastes. Yet, in spite of his ’ 
life-threatening ailment, Morgan contin¬ 
ues to lead an active life, helping his father 
run the farm. Sometimes he even does 


pWyaateBuld- 


1 PWd flows from 
I bag Into psiitonsal 
oavny ttwough 
permanont 
abdominal tube. 


such strenuous chores as chopping wood. 
herding cattle and baling hay. 

Morgan is one of the several hundred 
beneficiaries of a promising new form of 
dialysis, or blood purification for kidney 
patients. Its name is awesome: continuous 
ambulatory peritoneal dialysis, capd for 
short. But its effect is simplicity itself. It 
totally frees patients from long, wearying 
scions on the kidney machine. They can 
walk about, work and perform daily tasks 
while their blood is teing cleans^. Dr. 
Karl Ndph, Morgan's nephrologist, or 
kidney specialist, calls CAPO the closest 
thing yet to a completely imrtable internal 
artifeial kidney: “It functions continuous- { 
ly, maintains steady conditions in body 
chemlttry, and requires no machinery, 
elechi^y^ blood-thinning drugs or any of 
CTMventional 


capd's secret? The wastes are filtered 
out not by the kidneys or a man-made sub¬ 
stitute. but by another part of the body: 
the thin membrane lining the abdominal, 
or peritoneal, cavity and covering the or¬ 
gans that jut into it, including the stom¬ 
ach, liver, spleen and intestines, as tvell 
as the kidneys. To make this area acces¬ 
sible. doctors cut a small permanent open¬ 
ing just below the navel, then implant a 
tube that leads through the peritoneal 
membrane and into the cavity itself. 

From there on, after about a week’s 
training the patient can take over him¬ 
self by attaching to the tube a small plas¬ 
tic bag containing two liters (abcmt two 
quarts) of a special solution similar to the 



Bag Is roHsd 
up and tucked 
around waist 
Toxic waalos 
and water peas 
Into fluid. 


Bap _^ 

la lowered 
and fluid 
faaltowad 
to flow out 
FTOcass is 
UnmodaMy 
rapaattdMlh 
Lirash fluid. 


dialysate, or blood-cleansing fluid, used 
in kidney machines. The patient raises 
the bag to shoulder level or above, and 
the fluid flows down into the abdomen, 
bathing the peritoneal membrane, which 
contains many small blood vessels. The 
tube is then clamped off. and the patient 
folds up the empty bag into a neat pack¬ 
age that he wears beneath the clothing at 
the waist. 

Inside the abdominal cavity, a com¬ 
plex chemical movement, as in conven¬ 
tional hemodialysis, slowly begins. Toxic 
wastes and water from the bloodstream 
pass through the peritoneal membrane 
into the fluid. The process is allowed to 
continue for about five hours. Then the 
patient unwraps the empty plastic bag. 
lowers it to the floor, releases the clamp 
and lets the waste-laden fluid drain out 
of the abdominal cavity. Subsequently, a 


new bag of fluid is attached, and the 
procedure is repeated three times more 
at four- to eight-hour intervals every day. 
While the bl^ is being cleansed, patients 
can do just about anything. Morgan has 
even gone deer hunting. 

Peritoneal dialysis is not for everyone 
who suffers kidney failure. Some object 
to the prospect of a permanent hole in 
the abdomen. Others are not fastidious 
enough; the dialysate bags must be han¬ 
dled with extreme care to avoid danger¬ 
ous abdominal infections. Still, peritoneal 
dialysis has important advantages. CAPD'S 
developers. Chemical Engineer Robert 
Popovich and Nephrologist Jack Mon- 
crief, both of Austin, Texas, point out that 
it is simpler and. except for infections, i 
less risky than using a kidney machine at | 
home. A patient, for instance, can safely 
sleep through the procedure without the 
risk of bleeding to death if a lube is dis¬ 
connected. Also, CAPD puts less strain on 
the heart, since no blood ever leaves the 
body, and thus is preferable for some peo¬ 
ple with cardiovascular problems. 

So far fewer than a hundred of the na¬ 
tion's almost 45,000 dialysis patients use 
CAPD. But that is likely to change. A year’s 
dialysisat a kidney center now costs some 
S25,000 a patient; the dialysis bill for the 
nation as a whole, which is footed by the 
U.S Government, totals $1 billion a year 
By contrast, the tab for a CAPD patient is 
only about S8.000 a year, and is likely to 
drop as the technique becomes more pop¬ 
ular. Says Nolph: "We have here one of 
those rare circumstances in modern times 
where something is not only potentially 
better, but cheaper. That combination 
doesn’t happen very often." 

■ ■ ■ 

Even while this new method is being 
developed to treat kidney disease, thou¬ 
sands of Americans may be unwittingly 
bringing it upon themselves. Writing in 
the New England Journal of Medicine, 
Drs Thomas Murray and Martin Gold¬ 
berg of Philadelphia’s University of 
Pennsylvania Hospital report that as 
many as 5% of all instances of kidney fail¬ 
ure in the U S.—some 8,000 new cases a 
year—may be caused by common over- 
the-counter and prescription analgesics. 
The usual culprit a mixture of aspirin and 
either phenacetin or acetaminophen, in¬ 
gredients found in many well-known 
painkillers as well as the APC (aspirin- 
phenacetin-caffeine) tablets handed out 
wholesale by some military and industrial 
dispensaries. 

In their study. Murray a#d Goldberg 
found that 20% of patients with intersti¬ 
tial nephritis (a major form of kidney dis¬ 
ease) had histories of excessive long-term 
analgesic use. Most were women 35 or old¬ 
er who took analgesics for recurrent head¬ 
aches or tockaches. Concludes Murray. 
“Pain relievers work. But people who take 
too many may only berbpeving one kind 
of discomfort tocauwiE^thbr.'’ II 






Christmas Comes Ea rly for Pete 

The Reds’ Rose of summer breaks free and makes a mint 


I t was a grand tour the likes of which 
had not been seen since young gentle¬ 
men of means packed steamer trunks and 
set off by luxury liner to sample the rich 
life on the Continent. The bon vtvant 
strode around a stud farm discussing 
bloodlines and conjuring up breeding pro¬ 
grams for the stallions of his fancy. He 
dined on Welsh rabbit at a lush country 
estate, pondering a new business deal with 
each course. Hobnobbing with titans of in¬ 
dustry. he discussed ventures in pharma¬ 
ceuticals. breweries and public relations 
A young Rockefeller making the 
rounds of his father's friends? No. Peter 
Edward Rose, 37. third baseman extraor¬ 
dinary, tour guide and head auctioneer 
of the most remarkable free-agent sale in 
baseball history So well did Rose peddle 
himself that the former Cincinnati Reds 
star moved U) the top of the list of base¬ 
ball's new millionaires last week, signing 
a four-year contract with the Philadelphia 
Phillies for about S3 5 million That would 
make him. at $875,000 a year (or $5,400 
a game during the regular seavinl. the 
highest paid baseball player in history, 
surpassing San f rancisco Pitcher Vida 
Blue, who reportedly could earn up to 
$800,000 next year. Rose also zooms past 
San Franciscos OJ. Simpson, the aris¬ 
tocrat of pro ftxnball ($733,358). and Den¬ 
ver's David Thompson, pro basketball's 
top banana ($750,000) 

Actually, Rose could have been even 
richer. Atlanta. KansasCity.St. Louis and 
Pittsburgh offered fatter deals than Phil¬ 
adelphia. But Rose was friendly with 
some Phillies stars and wanted to stay in 
the National League so that he could 
chase down Stan Musial's record of 3,630 
career hits (Rose now has 3.164). and he 
fancied the'RhiJs* billiard-slick artific/al 


turf, which will help his ground balls whi/. 
past inlielders. Perhaps most of all. he de¬ 
lighted in the challenge of making the tal¬ 
ented also-rans of a town of renowned 
losers into a winner. Proclaimed Charlie 
Hustle; '1 think I can put them over the 
top. 1 he team needs leadership." 

His new contract was certainly good 
for Rose, but was it good for baseball? 
Since the practice began in 1976, free- 
agent proceedings that allowed Rose to 
put himself on the market have been be¬ 
moaned by owners as the potential ru¬ 
ination of the game. The owners claimed 
free agents would destroy baseball be¬ 
cause the rich teams would buy up all the 
go<xl players. Since 1976. a total of 65 free 
agents have signed contracts worth up¬ 
wards of $60 million. Some teams have 
benefited, those that bid not only well but 
wisely. Spending some $10 million on free 
agents, the New York Yankees have re¬ 
ceived good value from the likes of Slug¬ 
ger Reggie Jackson. PitcherCalfish Hunt¬ 
er and Fireball Reliever Rich Gossage. 
But in general the free agents have not 
scrambled the standings; the strong are 
still strong, the weak still weak. 

This year the Yankees were at it 
again, buying up Red Sox Pitcher Luis 
Tiant and Dodger Pitcher Tommy John. 
Baseball Commissioner Bowie Kuhn 
notes that five teams have signed 53^/c of 
the free agents and warns that "inevita¬ 
bly this process will develop a group of 
elite teams." Actually, a few elite teams 
have long dominated the game. Still, the 
haves as well as the have-nots are wor¬ 
ried about where free-agentry is leading 
baseball. Says Yankees President Al Ro¬ 
sen: "We're on a tragic course. Salaries 
have got out of hand. The system Jtas got 
to chan^." Who's to blame? Angels Ex« 


ecutive Vice President Bu//ie Bavasi has 
a frank answer; "We give it to them. We 
can't complain too much. The players are 
a lot smarter than we've been." 

Since the free-agent system began, 
salaries have nearly doubled, as owne/s 
signed players to fat contracts to prevent 
them from jumping ship. A journeyman 
today could be earning $95,000. But the 
money continues to flow in to pay the sal¬ 
aries. The majors this year drew 40.636,- 
886customers. a 36''-i jumprsince 1976 and 
a 76% increase during the past decade. 
The 26 major league teams also cut up $94 
million in network television revenues, 
plus banking whatever they could earn 
from local stations. 

W hat IS more, many owners at their 
annual meeting last week in Orlan¬ 
do, Fla. backed a proposal that would 
make their coffers even fuller by creating 
three divisions in each league to replace 
the current two. The winners of each di¬ 
vision. plus a wild-card team picked on 
the basis of its record, would stage a two- 
round play-off for the pennant, instead 
of the present one-round showdown. The 
change would further despoil the classic 
simplicity and suspense of the pennant 
race, but harvest millions more in TV loot, i 
The owners are expected to vote on the I 
plan next year. , 

Pete Rose, for one, scoffs at the no- ; 
tion that his fight for money has eroded : 
the game, and understandably he has lit- | 
tie pity for owners. When his batting av- , 
erage dropped to .284 in 1974, the first i 
time below .300 in ten seasons, the Reds ; 
tried to cut the salary of the home-town , 
hero by 20%. It was the first salvo in a bit- | 
ter fight that ended last week with Rose ; 
pulling down a Phillies cap over his page- | 
boy. Rose also kftows he can sell a lot of i 
tickets for the Phils to cover his salary. i 
Says baseball's leading entrepreneur;.?! j 
feel like I'm the Na I player. an4l^ 
wanttogetpaidlUte'iiv? 





——-Time Essay ^—— 


Who Needs the Art Clones? 


T he brochure is slim, almost discreet, yet it has caused more 
anger in the art world than any book in recent memory. In 
gold capitals on a burgundy ground, its cover announces ‘The 
Nelson Rockefeller Collection." Inside it resembles—and is—a 
mail-order catalogue, with scores of lavishly shot objects. These 
range from an 18ih century Chinese porcelain teapot stand (S6S) 
to Age of Bronze, a nude youth by Rodin, at $7,500. Everything 
comes from Rockefellers private collection—one of the most cel- 
ebrated^ public or private, in America. But everything is imi¬ 
tation. The Modigliani you can have for only 5550 is just a 
glossy photograph. All the sculptures and ceramics are copies 
Rocky still has the originals. "As life-long collectors of art our¬ 
selves." he writes in a "Dear Friend" preface to the catalogue, 
"Happy and I decided to share with others our jt)y of living 
with these beautiful objects and the thrills we have experienced 
collecting them." But it's 
frankly a business proposi- 
tion: we share our art with 
you: you share your money 
with us. The people have no 
art'.’ Then let them eat Ci- 
bachrome reproductions of 
Picassos at $850 each 

Last week Rockefeller's 
venture—partly, no doubt, 
because the name makes 
such an inviting target 
—provoked a furious attack 

from the Art Dealeis Asso- i 

ciation of America, a group - fjf 

of 105 of the leading US. jpy ’“T SW 

dealers. Though not known ;J IMl ^ 

for its militancy in the past. iMa 

and hardly oppesed to the \ J f 

profit motive, this eminent f ’ ^ 

body went for the jugular 

said, "are not works of fine 
art, have no intrinsic aes- 




zying speed and millions of Americans were indoctrinated in 
the belief that art meant status and investment as well as re¬ 
finement. So everyone wanted a Picasso: demand for "blue chip" 
artists was always ahead of supply. 

The first category of object whose market was utterly 
changed by this was the original print—etching, woodcut or 
lithograph, a strictly limited edition of an image made, super¬ 
vised and signed by an artist. Some original prints became al¬ 
most as costly as master paintings. But prints were not repro¬ 
ductions. Photos or postcards could not satisfy the thirst for 
status. They were not exclusive: they were, in fact, genuinely 
democratic. Anyone could pin a postcard of a Rembrandt on 
the wall, for pennies. Hence the invention of another class of ob¬ 
ject, a chimera begotten by greed upon insecurity: the expensive 
reproduction, in a nominally “limited" edition that can actu¬ 
ally go as far as 100.000 cop- 

g ies or more. These clones 

are a strange breed. For the 
$7,500 Rockefeller's "Ro¬ 
din” costs, anyone with an 
eye and some spirit could 
put together a few hand¬ 
some original objects by ex¬ 
cellent living artists—and 
have money left over for a 
week in Paris, spending ev- 

seum really learning somc- 

But every clone finds its tar- 
I get unerringly among those 

King of Pocantico Hills 
than risk "mistakes" by dc- 

fenders Doesn't copying 

«C .Y »T.Yf»'.0»,Ol.7t T„t «.» YOP.f » U.C.JIKE. I.r g hiStOr/.’ DOCSO t 

I Nelson Rockefeller." all we know of some lost 

Greek sculptures comes 
from Roman copies of the originals'’ Didn't Rubens copy Ti¬ 
tian, and Delacroix Rubens, and so on down the history of art'.’ 
Perfectly true: but in every case an artist was doing the copying 
and the result was another work of art. There is no relationship 
between the copies Rubens made, in the high humility of his ma¬ 
ture age. in order to keep learning from Titian, and the mass pro¬ 
duction of plastic Egyptian lions by the merchandising division 
of New York City's Metropolitan Museum of Art There may 
not be much wrong with such knick-knacks—as long as they 
don't become substitutes, in (xiople's minds, for the real thing, 
Mechanical reproduction clumsily mimics but cannot replace 
the intimate spontaneity and directness of an artist’s touch. The 
clone trade is to real art and its audience what Franklin Mint 
medals arc to numismatists, or vinyl-morocco Great Books to 
bibliophiles. 


thctic worth and have little o..w.«..YYT,.r,Y..»,o„Y.T.EY.. YOP«. 

or no resale value." Having "iVe've redone the entire living room in Nelson Rockefeller. " 
denounced this ‘shameful 

venture," the a.d.a.a. also called on museums to stop "making from Roman copies 
and selling pretentious reproductions ” In reply. Rockefeller tian, and Delacroix I 
pointed out accurately that “1 make no claims whatever for the Perfectly true: but in 
investment value of my reproductions”—as well he might not. and the result was an 
He went on to invoke the name of Andre Malraux, citing a pas- between the copies Ri 

sage in his writings that foresaw, in glowing terms, a “Museum ture age. in order to k« 

Without Walls," by which all works of art would be diffused duction of plastic Eg) 

through reproduction as the common property of mankind, as or- of New York City's 
chestral music is disseminated through recordings, "1 am sur- not be much wrong 

prised." Rockefeller added plaintively, "that the art dealers don’t become subsliti 

would launch such an unfair attack on a gtxxl customer." Mechanical rcproduc 

Many of the Rockefeller offerings are china, candlesticks the intimate spontan* 
and reproductions of other domestic artifacts, which hardly dc- clone trade is to real 
serve all the indignation. But the issue is wider, and this cat. medals arc to numisi 
once out of the bag, will not depart. The catalogue of costly, inau- bibliophiles, 
thentic art looks like a portent of the future: the Clone Mu- 
seum. successor to the Museum Without Walls. A new cultural ^Phis fact has not 
industry is rising; the mass production of elaborate, high-priced I with mounting c 
copies tA art objects. They are not to be confused with ordinary, more and more on sell 
reasonably priced reproductions, including posters, postcards scum—the greatest e 
and photos, which are not only defensible but useful; the new slightly under $16.8 n 
prod^tlate "luttury" substitutes. The demand for them is a re- 44% of its gross ince 
suUiciftheiu$bOo^oftl]^'60aand'tQKwbenprice5fasewithdiz.- duction selling begat 

_ : ‘y'Y t’.--' • . ' : . :.. . ... ..... 


T his fact has not been lost on American museums. Faced 
with mounting costs and unbalanced budgets, they depend 
more and more on selling clones. Last year the Metropolitan Mu¬ 
seum—the greatest general museum in this country—grossed 
slightly under $16.8 million from its merchandising, no less than 
44% of its gross income of $37 8 million. Its rush into repro¬ 
duction selling began with its last director, Thomas Moving, 


who has since set himself up in private business as "Director 
Emeritus" of the Met. pushing mail-order sales of a photo-tne- 
chanical reproduction of a painting by Andrew Wyeth—not an 
artist's print, neither signed nor numbered, with no announced 
limit on the edition, yet priced at a fancy $155 and carrying Ho- 
ving's imprimatur as an "investment " 

The problem for museums is that, once committed to re¬ 
production. they cannot easily back out-This in turn puts their 
fundamental duty to the public at risk Museums have taken on 
many fi,victions today, They arc temples with the business prob¬ 
lems of laige coi'iiorations. They are arenas of education; they 
arc also community centers and places of mass entertainment. 
But their one overriding job is still what it always was- to pre¬ 
serve and display significant works of an. in a secular frame¬ 
work and a historical matrix, in such a way that they can be 
seen and enjoyed for what they are and with the least possible 
ideological or commercial distraction. The authentic is always 
vulnerable- and the museum exists to defend it against a flcKsd 
of inauihcnticity If a museum will not rigorously defend the dif¬ 
ference between original works of an and copies, who wilt’ 

For the difTcrence is crucial. RepuKluctions. however good. 


aie no mdre Vorks of art than a signpost is a' view: Chi^^ipnii 
are indispensable as memory aides, triggers of emotion, Msching 
tools, instruments of study. But the most perfect replication of a 
Donatello is not a Donatello: it is a mechanical derivative irito i 
which no trace of imagination or shaping will has entered. It is 
intrinsically dead, like a stuffed trout. To say this is not to argue 
for some snobbish mystique of rarity, but merely to state a fact 
about history: works of art have the same rights to their integrity 
and singleness as any other document. If an artist meant to make 
only one sculpture, his intention should be respected, not violat¬ 
ed. by museums or collectors. We go to the original because it is a 
mcxlel of authentic experience. This authenticity cannot be cop¬ 
ied with molds and router bits, it can only be re-created by other 
ariisis in other works, and re-experienced by the open eye. the in¬ 
quiring mind. Millions flock to art museums every year in quest 
of this epiphany. There is nothing elitist about protecting their 
right to it against the simplifiers, copyists and hucksters who are 
trying to reduce it to the profitable inauthenticity of Williams¬ 
burg or F-ronticriand. When promotion and fake populism get to¬ 
gether. their child is schlock. This time, the art dealers are right, 
and the buyershould beware. —IMmtHughtt 


Education 

Feeling Threatened by the IRS 

Proposed racial guidelines stir the private schools 


R epresentative Barry Goldwater Jr. 

called It "an outrage " SvHith Caro¬ 
lina's Senator Strom 'Thurmond said. 
"There is not a shred of authority for such 
an action " But Clarence Mitchell, chair¬ 
man of The l.eadership Council on Civil 
Rights called it "wonderful." and com¬ 
pared it to the l.ord's work. 

F'he object of the hearings held last 
week in Washington's ornate Departmen¬ 
tal Auditorium was a well-intentioned, 
but possibly disruptive plan by the Inter¬ 
nal Revenue Service to promote integra¬ 
tion in the nation's 20,000 private elemen¬ 
tary and secondary schools Such schotvis 
qualify for exemptions from federal tax¬ 
es as nonprofit institutions. But since 
1970. federal courts have canceled the ex¬ 
emptions of more than 100 schwls, many 
of them Southern "white flight" acade¬ 
mies Last August the iRS proposed a new 
racial test of its own for those schools that 
have grown rapidly or been created fol¬ 
lowing desegregation. The service said 
that a schixvl could maintain its lax ex¬ 
emption if it had enough minority stu¬ 
dents and suggested that an appropriate 
guidehne would be one-fifth of the mi¬ 
nority percentage in the community. For 
example, if 25^^^ of the schoolchildren liv¬ 
ing within a district's boundaries belonged 
to minorities, then a private school locat¬ 
ed in that district would need at least S’r 
minority students to qualify as tax ex¬ 
empt. ff a school failed to meet that stan¬ 
dard, then it would have to demonstrate 
such good-faith efforts as recruiting and 
oifering scholarships to minorities. 

The majority of the nation's private 
schools are religious schools, some of 
which limit li^llment on the basis of be¬ 
lief: as a rtSkilt. reiiftious organiraiions 


were particularly worried about the plan. 
But so were many secular private schools, 
which were sure to [verish if their tax ex¬ 
emptions were withdrawn. More than 
120.000 letters, most expressing vitriolic 
opposition to the plan, descended on the 
IKS after the proposal was announced. 

Shaken by the uproar, the service in¬ 
vited more than 200 speakers to four ten- 
hour public meetings last week. To stand¬ 
ing ovations from the 300-member 
audience, critics flailed the IRS for taking 
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Sure to perish without exemptions. 


so broad-gauged an action without the au¬ 
thority of new legislation, and for so 
broadly threatening religious schools. 
Ironically, even huge and integrated 
school systems like that run by the Roman 
Catholic Church, whose minority students 
nationwide average \6% enrollment, 
feared that their tax e.xcmptions might ; 
nevertheless be endangered as a result of ' 
statistical quirks. As U.S Catholic Con- | 
ference Spiokesman William Wonderly i 
pointed out. "The IRS is mixing apples and 
oranges, because parochial schools are not 
arranged on public district boundaries." 

T o the IR.S. which already requires tax- 
exempt schools to advertise their ab¬ 
sence of racial discrimination, the new | 
plan had seemed a logical next step. In ; 
Louisiana and Mississippi, courts have j 
halted slate aid to discriminatory schools 1 
but have leA their federal tax exemptions | 
intact; the new procedure would allow the 
IRS to lift those exemptions. Says IRS Com¬ 
missioner Jemme Kurtz: "Existing pro¬ 
cedures have permitted some schools to 
obtain tax-exempt status by having ‘pa¬ 
per policies' of nondiscrimination, while 
in fact continuing to operate in a racially 
discriminatory manner.” U S. Civil | 
Rights Commission Chairman Arthur I 
Flemming supported Kurtz at last week's 
hearings, calling the IRS plan "a neces¬ 
sary and long overdue step forward." 

Still, the odds are that the IRS will 
modify its plan, a move that would win 
support from such Senate liberals as Ed¬ 
mund Muskie. Thomas Eagleton and 
John Chafee—all of whom have urged the 
service to give more thought to the needs 
of “innocent private and parochial insti- 
tutions." Said Commissioner Kurtz; “This 
is a question we very concerned about 
and will be exainining closely.” Although 
he gave no hint of the IRS's, respoi^ 
Kurtz made it plain to the chorus 
him td revise hte pUtn that he htt<f#^Tte 
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The Tale of Two Rivers 


A success in Britain, but a nightmare in California 

A long ils shores stand the Houses of 
Parliament and the Tower of Lon¬ 
don. Only a few miles upriver are the 
meadows of Runnymede, where the bar¬ 
ons extracted the Magna Carta from King 
John. The Thames is indeed England's 
Royal River, but it has not always been 
treated royally. Long a favorite garbage 
dump, the Thames' tidal waters near Lon¬ 
don had become so foul by the 17th cen¬ 
tury that James I threatened to move his 
tcourt to Windsor. Then came two events 
that turned the river into what Victori¬ 
ans called a “monster soup” the Indus¬ 
trial Revolution and the closing of Lon¬ 
don’s cesspools (following the introduc¬ 
tion of the flush toilet). By 1859, wastes 
had made the Thames so ripe that dis- 
infcctant-soaked sheets were hung in the 
windows of Parliament to protect the 
members from disease and the stench 
Though tum-of-lhe-century sewage 
control projects provided temporary im¬ 
provement. they could not keep pace with 
the swelling population. After World War 
II, efforts at puritication were set back fur¬ 
ther; detergents and other chemical ef¬ 
fluents left the lower Thames covered 

with foam, literally choking the river to Fis hing on th e Tha mes n ear T ilb ury_ 

death. Deprived of oxygen, one fish spe- PaHiamenihung out the sheets. 

cies after another vanished. River pa.sscn- 

gers became ill from the rotten-egg aroma the Festival of Britain, a national cele- 
rising from the polluted waters. bration marking the centennial of the 

Now, after a long, patient battle that Great International E.xposition of 1851. 
could serve as a model for river cleanups which gave hundreds of thousands of vis- 
everywherc, the waterway is again be- itors to London a whiff of the gamy river, 
coming the “sweet Thames " of British Properly embarrassed, the government 
poets. No fewer than 97 varieties of fish appointed two study committees The re- 
have resumed residence there. Back too suit: a comprehensive plan for pollution 
are the famed swans, as well as less com- control that recommended, among other 
mon birds such as the pochard, a type of things, a halt to the use of nonbiodegrad- 
duck, and the dunlin, a sandpiper. In abledetergenlsandtothedumpingofm- 
March, the Thames Water Authority will dustrial chemicals into the river. The 

begin restocking the upper reaches of the planners also urged the construction of 

tidal Thames with what the agency's boss, private treatment plants by factories pro- 
Uugh Fish, calls the “most persnickety ducing wastes that could not be handled 
of fish”—the Atlantic salmon. at municipal facilities 

The tide slowly began turning for the The 1964 Rivers Pollution Act made 
Thames in 1951. That was the year of compliance with many of these recom¬ 




mendations a matter of law, calling for 
fines of ..£ 100 (now about S200i for vi¬ 
olations. Few businessmen felt intimidat¬ 
ed by that paltry penalty, but industry co¬ 
operated. Besides the $400 million spent 
by the water authority for pollution con¬ 
trol. private firms have paid out upwards 
of $2(X) million for their own treatment 
plants. Is there a reason for this extraor¬ 
dinary and costly ccx)peration'> Says a 
water authority spokesman: "The fortu¬ 
itous thing about the Thames is that it 
runs beneath the nose of Parliament" 

Some waterfront residents feel that of¬ 
ficial claims about the cleanliness of the 
Thames are somewhat overblown, but 
even they acknowledge that the river is 
less polluted than at any time within 
memory Betty Potts, who lives aboard a 
houseboat, notes that when a workman 
fell into the river three years ago. he was 
quickly rushed to a hospital to have his 
stomach pumped out. Now, she says. "I 
don't think the water could do you in." 

■ ■ ■ 

While the Thames cleanup is cheer¬ 
ing British environmentalists, the case of 
California's New River was becoming 
something of an international scandal. 
When it crosses into the U.S from Mex¬ 
ico at the tow n of Calexico, it is so load¬ 
ed with filth, ranging from parts of an¬ 
imal carcasses to human feces, that even 
hard-nosed health officials arc sickened 
by the sight and odor Says Dr. L Lee Cot¬ 
trell. health officer of California's Impe¬ 
rial County: “It may not be the dirtiest 
river in the country, but I can guarantee 
you there is none dirtier " 

The root of the problem is Mexicali, 
just across the border from Calexico. In 
a generation, it has grown from 25,000 to 
a city of 700,000 people. But us munic¬ 
ipal facilities have not kept up. Mexicali 
uses the New River as well as the nearby 
Alamo as all-purpose sewers for every¬ 
thing from toilets to slaughterhouses. 
After the New River leaves Mexico with 
its vile cargo, it meanders through Cal¬ 
ifornia's agriculture-rich Imperial Valley 
before emptying into the Salton Sea, cen¬ 
ter of a popular recreation area. 

Fearful of the possible spread of such 
diseases as hepatitis, typhoid and dysen¬ 
tery, Cahfomia ofiicials have been pres¬ 
suring the Mexicans through the U.S 
State Department to begin treating the 
raw sewage. But so far little effective ac¬ 
tion has been taken, and the frustrated 
Californians have posted warning signs 
at the rivers: wathr POLl.UTtD and 
AGUA CONTAMINADA. That IS hardly 
news to local residents SaysCotirell- "Our 
people here stay away," But he is worried 
about the illegal aliens w ho regularly cross 
the rivers as well as the increasing num¬ 
ber of visitors from San Diego, Los An¬ 
geles and other areas who come to ride 
dune buggies in the desert and sometimes 
—unwittingly—risk their health by wad¬ 
ing in the foul water. ■ 







The Convening of America 


Getting together to get it together is a booming business 

W i elcomc, delegates. You have been seen sauntering itorialized the Nation in 1865: “If the Englishman can initiat 
'down Atlanta's Peachtree Street in funny hats, stroll- no public enterprise without a public dinner, the American i 
ing doubleknit arm in doubleknit arm along Chica- equally helpless until he has called a convention ... We are Uv 
eo's Michigan Avenue, wanderma throueh Detroit's ine in a verv ereearious time." 


W I elcomc, delegates. You have been seen sauntering 
'down Atlanta's Peachtree Street in funny hats, stroll¬ 
ing doubleknit arm in doubleknit arm along Chica¬ 
go's Michigan Avenue, wandering through Detroit’s 
Renaissance Center freighted with hors d'oeuvre plates and plas¬ 
tic highball glasses, hanging on to San I rancisco's cable cars, rid¬ 
ing the escalators up and down Los Angeles' Century City still 
wearing your iitLi.o MY namf is badges. And gawking at the 
tall buildings along Manhattan's Avenue of the Americas, snake¬ 
dancing through the streets of New Orleans' Vieux Carrti, wear¬ 
ing aloha shirts in Waikiki, slapping old backs and cooking 
new deals in the hotel lobbies of Washington, D C.. Las Vegas. 
Seattle, Peoria and Everywhere. USA. 

Conventioneers have become a perma-_ ' uust.a 

nent subculture in American cities By their «« 

badges you shall know them- Institute of In- 
ternal Auditors, Farm and Power Equipment 
Dealers. Norwegian Singers Association of / 

America. National Sash and Door Jobbers, / y 

Odd Fellows, Jaycces. Telephone Pioneers. 

American Association for Laboratory Animal 
Science. Ancient Mystic Order of Bagmen of 
Bagdad. Benevolent and Protective Order of i kJ Im f 

Elks (also Does). Knights of Pythias 1 > I L* 

(also of Columbus, Equity. St. John, r' 

York and Templar). United Commer- . . ^|k ■ITT GlAC 

cial Travelers, Automotive Disman- Y, KNOW 'i 

tiers and Recyclers, neurologists, gy- ','/// f tAG fjAGp 
necologists. anesthesiologists, otorhi- /’'* 

nolaryngologists. Funeral Directors and / i}i ^ 

Morticians, Sugar Beet Technologists and Hot 
DipGalvanizeis “ **' ‘ SLfta 

If the sidewalks around downtown hotels IMw 

seem to be particularly thick with these vis- 
iting firemen nowadays, it is because the na- 
tion is in the grip of what can only be called Wv 

convention fever. The symptoms- an eruption 
of hats, badges, buttons, sashes, brochures. 
luggage-strewn hotel lobbies, stackable ball- 
room chairs, green baize tabletops, insulated 
plastic water pitchers, felt wei,cx>me banners, note-festooned 
message boards, firm handshakes, hearty guffaws, setups tn the 
hospitality suite and dark circles under the eyes The diagnosis: 
an insatiable urge to meet and greet, gather and blather with 
one's suppliers, customers, lodge members, old friends, perfect 
strangers, peers, inferiors and superiors The cure: none yet 
discovered 

The fever is hardly a new affliction. The most enervating, en¬ 
during and escapist of social institutions, the convention is as 
American as rubber chicken, as ubiquitous as revolving hotel- 
top restaurants, as old as the nation itself Our more perfect 
union was forged at a convention (Philadelphia. 1787), divided 
against itself at another (Montgomery, Ala , 1861), reunited at 
a rather intimate one (Appomattox Courthouse. 1865) and re¬ 
newed quadricnnially Long before Sinclair Lewis chronicled 
the fictional convention high jinks of Getirge F. Babbitt, boobus 
Amencanusand prototypical conventioneer, other observers dis- 
qpvered our penchant for gatherings. "As soon asiseveral Amer- 
ic|ins have conceived a sentiment or an idea,i^^l^^ want 
I ppatbjee before the world, (hey seek each othoir„4)l^ and whm' 

I fotiiltd. tlw unite." ofasetVed Alexis de TocqueviiliB in 1835: Ed'- 


ering itorialized the Nation in 1865: “If the Englishman can initiate 
troll- no public enterprise without a public dinner, the American is 
hica- equally helpless until he has called a convention ... We are liv- 
roit’s ing in a very gregarious time." 

plas- No time has ever been quite as gregarious as the present, 
i. rid- The number of conventioneers has grown steadily over the past 
t still decade. This year 26 million citizens gathered in solemn or pro- 
t the fane conclave and there spent an estimated<SI5 billion. That is’ 
take- double the amount they spent ten years ago. and twice as much 

vear- as Americans allot for amusements and spectator sports. There 
iking arc some 28,000 trade, professional and other voluntary asso- 
egas, ciations in the U.S., and by year’s end they will have met near¬ 
ly 250,000 times. The rage to meet has helped pack the nation's 
iLusTHATiQA I OK ir «ei»tt| 37,410 hotcIs Bod motels to more than 70% ■ 

of capacity, the highest room-occupancy rate | 

_ in two decades. Some cities today are so over- ! 

run with conventioneers that there is.quite lit- j 
/ erally, no room at the inn. Says Chicago’s j 

y -,7 ' Ji Jay Lurye. 55. one of a growing number of ; 

professional meeting planners: “The whole | 
convention business is like a sleeping giant { 
f . I _ '' that has suddenly sprung ’ 1 

I i -4 Im i I ft Though typically American, convention * 

j I 11. L> Lt fever is contagious. Europeans are picking up | 

ml f' ^ J. BhNHL the convention habit (thougK Asians largely 

in Gi/sa TO have not). And with the cheapen ng of the j 

^ K Now YOU oncc-mighty dollar, foreigners are starting to 

M/vrir ' r---A W r_ir fiut* 't attractive to meet here. 1 

I nr /v» The US. passion for gathering may be 1 

I >yi an old one. but there are new reasons for the i 

f convention boom: j 

“ ~~~j ► the trend toward discount airfares, which j 

makes distant meetings cheaper for compa- j 
nies and associations to sponsor; I 

► the inflationary creep of Americans intol| 
if higher tax brackets, which makes tax-deduct- 

convention trips about the only vacations 
many people can afford any more; 

^** 1 *^^ ^ jjjg toward rewarding and motivating 

employees by scheduling company meeting : 
jned in distant or otherwise exotic locales (“incentive travel," it is 
i the called); 

osis: » the increasing isolation in huge organizations of professional I 
with people like accountants and computer technicians, which makes ! 
rfect their meetings particularly welcome and valuable; I 

yet ► the steady march of consumerism and government regula¬ 
tion. which inspires trade and professional groups to meet more 
, en- frequently to discuss compliance—or resistance. “Ten or 15 years 

IS as ago, people conadered conventions to be social outlets." says 
3 tel- James Low, president of the 6,200-member American Society 
rfect of Association Executives (which will have its own convention 
ided in St. Louis next August). “But with the dawn of Ralph Nader, 
d at suddenly everyone was under question. People wanted to know 
1 re- if businessmen were ethical, whether their producla Were'safe, 
cled The business world turned in on itself. For the first time bu^- | 
jbus nessmen realized they needed their coi^^titois;” 
dis- One thing is certain; the convention is wreaking i^revers- 
ner- foie, qhaiues in the nation's.topagipilphy, ecemonu ir^i^tiiertts 
It 0 )|ii(^lnbeh 3 vior. Consider thd.'wban 
h#' ^vehtkilteeiiifors, often mufoeiM^ 

Ed'- tie more than aspao^'^.; 
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I Japanese dancers eirtertaMns delegates at the American Bankers Association convention last October at the Waikiki Hilton 


country like second-story men at a jewelers convention Some 
60cities have built one of those concrete boxes, and another elev¬ 
en are on the way. Meantime, hotels that cater to the con¬ 
vention trade are being expanded or else threatened by newer, 
larger ones. Las Vegas" 2,78.1-room Hilton, the nation's room¬ 
iest. has been expanded twice in the past five years It will be¬ 
come the natKin's second largest hotel if, as planned, the 2,131- 
room New York Hilton adds 800 rooms. A world-class con¬ 
vention center or convention hotel may soon replace a first-rate 
symphony orchestra or a winning professional sports team as 
coveted civic status symbols. 


o important is the convention business that 117 U.S. cit- uled future me 
ies employ professional staffs to attract meeting New slipped slightly 
York City's Convention and Visitors Bureau has five trav- of 1976. Americ 
eling salesmen trying to persuade trade and professional cign meetings a 
groups to gather in the Big Apple The Atlanta Convention and spent at least si, 
Visitors Bureau also has a field force of five convention hunters lean Psychiatric 
out plugging the Big Peach. Miami employs four to tout the Big sued each delegs 
Orange, while Waikiki sent a representative to Austria to bag dropped in a bt 
the Lions International for the Big 
Pineapple. 

The methods are as imaginative as 
those of any high-octane huckster. As 
part of New York City's bid for the 
1976 Democratic National Conven¬ 
tion. a city meeting scout carried a 
huge styrofoam apple filled with real 
apples to the site selection committee 
Houston sends potential customers lit¬ 
tle glass oil wells and packets of Texas 
chili mix Says David Tester of the Mil¬ 
waukee Convention and Visitors Bu¬ 
reau: "We are like civic whores. We'll 
do anything to bring a convention to 
our community." 

Small wonder. Those billions that 
conventioneers sprinkle behind them 
are-high-velocity dollars The money 
remains the same, as Gertrude Stem 
put «. but the pockets change. Faster 
than you can say otorhinolaryngolo- 
gisl. According to some estimates, a 
dollar spent At a ooftiveniton is respent I ndependawtCawM^edCoitvifUt* la 
tocMIy fiv^'-times wer the subsequent a mygrega^s rfiA* " . 



two weeks. Better yet, convention spending is pure gravy for 
the host city. "Conventions don't pollute or put any burden on 
municipal services." says Frank Sain, president of the Chicago 
Convention and Tourism Bureau. Adds Hartford, Conn.'s Con¬ 
vention and Visitors Bureau Chairman David Heinl: “A con¬ 
vention is like a plane flying over and dropping money into a 
city for three or four days i 

Not every convenlion goes far afield. Only 9'/f of state as¬ 
sociations ever meet outside their home state, according to the 
trade monthly Succesifu! Meetings, though cheaper airfares are 
beginning to encourage more adventuresomeness. In the dec¬ 
ade before 1977, l2Ct of national organizations met or sched¬ 
uled future meetings outside the U.S. That percentage has 
slipped slightly because of section 602 of the Tax Reform Act ^ 
of 1976. Americans can now deduct expenses for only two for¬ 
eign meetings a year, and then only if they can prove that they 
spent at least six hours a day in working sessions. The Amer¬ 
ican Psychiatric Association, which met in Toronto last May, is- ; 
sued each delegate IBM cards to be filled out after each session,^ 
dropped in a box, certified by an A.P.A. official and mailed . 

back to the delegate so that he could ; 
submit them to the IRS. Convention-in¬ 
dustry officials complain that the rec¬ 
ord-keeping requirements are onerous ' 
and that it invites retaliatory moves ' 
by foreign governments. i 

Only 9 % of all meetings draw more i 
than 1.000 registrants, and most con ; 
ventions are small enough to fit in the ; 
Gold Room of yoUr local Holiday Inn < 
Only about 20 cities in the U.S. have 
enough hotel rooms and meeting space ; 
for truly major gatherings like the Off- j 
shore Technology Conference (78,0001 ; 


'Among (hose who pick it up- restaurants, reiail i 
ahopa. printers, electricians, florists, carpenleis \ 
security people and uiiltiy and telephone com- i 
panics. Also advertising agencies and public ic- . 
lations Arms, motor coach services, audiovisual ! 
equipment companies, duplicating and distribu { 
lion services, ^lo rental and leasing, charu r | 
bus services arm sightseeing lours, cmninerciiil 
and industrial equipment leasing, costume rent 
alt and sales, court reporters and tin(M(piiphc'’s. 
dntenainineat btxskiiffiMd ptPik{llh|<llia.eMib<> 
des’igndeiwntpiimiiileatAnd'i^iir - 







or 'thfe American Medical Assbciation dO.OOd). With site se¬ 
lection thus limited, those groups often book five, sometimes 
ten yeans ahead. If you find yourself in San Francisco during 
Jan. 26 to 30. 1985. drop in on the National Automobile Deal¬ 
ers Association Ski Industries America has booked its con¬ 
ventions at the Las Vegas Hilton through the year 2000. 

Some conventions are more sought after than others. 
Wealthy groups like the bankers, the medical associations and 
the auto dealers (who have a reputation as particularly free 
spenders! are hotly desired by local convention officials. They 
can be expected to spend triple the average conventioneer's SSO 
daily outlay. New York City went to extraordinary lengths to 
court and cater to the American Trucking Association this year 
(see box). Waikiki postponed its Aloha Week parade last Oc¬ 
tober lest the road from the airport be blocked for the 15,000 del¬ 
egates to the American Bankers Association (who spent S8 mil¬ 
lion in one weekend). Less sought after are religious sects, 
because their followers are often poor as church mice, and fed¬ 
eral officials, who must live on the Government s average $35 
per diem travel allowance. In between are teachers' groups 
which may be frugal but do meet in the industry's relatively 
slow summer and Christmas vacation months.’ The only major 


conventions in New York City over the holiday weeks will bo 
those of academic groups like the Modern Language Associ¬ 
ation and the American Philosophical Association Says Wayne 
Dunham of Chicago's Convention Bureau: “These are the days 
when the poor liberals meet." 

L ike so much else nowadays, gelling together is a big deal, 
a Major Industry in Itself Conventions have become se¬ 
rious works of commercial theater, and they are pro¬ 
grammed as tightly as a presidential trip. Indeed, for some 
major conventions, professional meeting planners will prepare 
detailed scripts, which can run to 300 pages "Scene. ballriKim 
banquet 7.25. dtxrrs open 7 40. waiters leave room for invo¬ 
cation Stage, praying hands apiKar on movie screen . ." Jay 
Lurye has hired a 120-picce marching band to awaken con¬ 
ventioneers for early morning sessions, and provided "pink el¬ 
ephant" breakfasts, a live baby ptichyderm sprayed pink stands 
by while waiires.ses serve Alka-Sclt/cr 

There are at least 200 such professional convention con¬ 
sultants in private practice, alxiut an equal number on the staffs 

^October is ihc busiest coiucniion monih (otlowevl (in rough oidci of activiiy) 
byMay.Juiitf ApiilantiScpicmbct 


Truckin’De Luxe at the MHon 


lg| think I've died and gone to heav- 
I en," sighed a portly conventioneer 


at the New York Hiltem’s Rhbelander 
Gallery. He was not. as the conventional 
wisdom might sug^t, fondling a blond 
or slurping a Scotch. He was excavating 
a nut-topped jamoca almond fudge, his 
choice from 32 cholesteroUferous vari¬ 
eties of ice cream dispensed at a 200-ft. 
bar by Detroit Diesel Allison during the 
four-day American Trucking Associa¬ 
tion's convention in October. The ice 
cream sp«;tacular, with miniskirted 
waitresses, straw-hatted scoopers and a 
candy-striped orchestra, was only one of 
the multitudinous extravaganzas orga¬ 
nized for the trucking-industry execu¬ 
tives and their suppliers. 

Most of the 6,500 registered giKsts 
were affluent, to say the least, and 75% 
of them came with their wives; prime 
targets for the jewel thieves who prowl 
the better hotels. Security had to be 
beefed up: in addition to the Hilton's reg¬ 
ular complement of 70 guards, the 
A.T.A. piovided 35 officers, Tlte New 
Yoric police department detached some 
pbunclothesmen and mounted patrol¬ 
men to monitor the portals. This was 
something of a departure for the 
N. Y J>.Om but the convention after all was 
expected td unload S3 million a day on 
the dty,. .Hilton Chief Barron Hilton 
himschf difted the A.T-A. convention 
nmflagw. Vail^ Bonham, td thank 
him for.'adect^ the HUton (a choice 
Yga^ afiaod ten yetus id advant^L For 
m^cha,« 9 |)heiati^«doi) themeafor 
pattiee id vypo the irtKken. Caaee and 
cattona' and'camaases flowed into, the 
bowels, of the. ffifton. from the trucks 
(hhiiinaiiy dekigflteeowned, aaifin ptep-. 

.;:a,isBtjiitBM0t oooVentiQD tx 



AT A. mcMiiltere cenlening over too cream 



logistics. Telephone operators, bellmen 
and maids were given lists Of vips' 
names. Since the Fiillon could accom¬ 
modate only 2,400 of the delegates, the 
less important visitors had to be discreet¬ 
ly dispersed among other nearby first- 
class hotels. AT.A. staffers spent 250 
hours compiling 2-in. by 4-in. index 
cards with information on each mem¬ 
ber' and each supplier, his company, 
even his wife. Thus the planners ensured 
that at the daily luncheons in the Grand 
Ballroom, trucking-company executives 
were strategical]^ interspersed with 
suppliers' refxesentatives; competitive 
firms were well separated. 

While their wives went to programs 
for the women's division (Joan Kenne¬ 
dy spoke to them about i^roving one's 
self-image), the men attended seminars 
on such subjecui as the potentiid dert^- 
tdation of the industry (the owners don't 
want it) and the tariff problems of heavy 
carriers. Representatives ftom all 51 
A.T.A. sute chapters listened, debated 
(often heatetfty) apd took hotesi; “Our 
.icomjENiny fceia"lliii4s a way of lifti* said 


Newton Graves Jr., a vice president of 
Yellow Freight System, one of the na¬ 
tion’s largest common carriers. "‘We 
have 15 people and their wives here. I . 
have given each one of them a list of all 
the meetings we expect them to attend. 
They better go," Many trucking e.x«- 
utives, like Graves, spent a good part of 
each day discussing new models and 
products with the manufacturers. Me 
adds: “This is the toughest week I put . 
in during the entire year. It's hard work, - 
hard work.” 

Well, not entirely. By 4:30 the first 
evening, the Pullman Trailmobile rW 
dansant for 4.000 was in full swing. 
Thereafter came such perennial draws 
as the Fmehauf Corp.’s mighty two- 
night bash, for which they trucked in 
Count Basie and band, as well as a dis-^ , 
CO combo, plus dance insUiKtors to help 
unlimber the foxtrot generation. Ther¬ 
mo King’s "Saloon, ” featuring the Great 
Jubilee Banjo Band and drawings for a. 
radio-contrdled miniature tractmr-trail- . 
er for someone's lucky kid; and,-of 
course, Mack Trucks' elegant soiree in 
the Trianon Ballroom, where a giant 
golden statue of its famous symlwl, a 
bulldog, was displayed on the stage like . 
an Inca god. At each convention Mack ’ 
gives away 4.000 stuffed bulldoi^ each . 
year a little different; they are consid¬ 
ered collectors' items. As a host at the 
Sears. Roebuck disco room celebration 
said, "It doesn't matter how much it ' 
costs. We are here to give our custom¬ 
ers a gcxxJ time. So that when I go out, ; 
on the n>ad, they know who I am and ■ 
they say. 'Hey. you had a great party.' “ 

It was All of them were. The A.T.A.' 
itself gave the final banqueu featuring 
Bob Hope (fee for his act; S45,000). It 
also gave a luncheon of chicken ewry 
and boeuf stroganoff for 50 of the hotel 
staff, which had scooped up perfa^ - . 
$100,000 in tips during the four days.' 
That's convention txmness. 













.. 
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of m^r associations. They will write speeches, build exhibits, 
put on skits with bona fide Equity actors, order food and 
drink, bribe hotel employees to be especiaily solicitous, ar¬ 
range side-trips for spouses—or all of the above, typically for 
10% of the meeting’s coS|t. There are also specialists on the 
staffs of major hotels who, like their counterparts in munic¬ 
ipal convention bureaus, try to sell gregarious groups into 
meeting chet eux. 

Both groups of specialists spend much of their time trying to 
satisfy the often peculiar demands that conventioneers some¬ 
times make. So you want a naked lady to pop out of the cake? No 
problem. But New Orleans' John Abbott had to come up with 
two 100-ft. trees for a convention of chain-saw manufacturers to 
demonstrate their gocxis. Las Vegas decided to allow 26 aircraft 
to taxi down Paradise Road from McCarran Airport to the con¬ 
vention center for the Agricultural Aviation show 

Eugene Scanlon, manager of New York City’s Waldorf As¬ 
toria, was asked by Electrolux to find a live cougar that would 
roam the ballroom and repre¬ 
sent a real "go-getter" to the 
assembled salesmen. Scanlon 
declined at first, but relented 
when Lloyd’s of London 
agreed to insure its depreda¬ 
tions. Three elephants at a time 
in the Waldorf ballroom have 
presented no problem, and 
three others are scheduled to 
be present at the Associated 
General Contractors conven¬ 
tion in Bloomington, Minn., 
this winter. Sheraton-Waikiki 
Convention Service Manager 
Allan Woodrow recalls the day 
he was asked to accommodate 
a dead body for a gathering of 
morticians, it was sneaked in 
on a service elevator so none of 
the regular guests would be¬ 
come alarmed. 

The American Linen Sup¬ 
ply Association routinely asks hotels to remove all paper towels 
from their washrooms while the group is there; the American 
Dairy Association wants hotel kitchens to follow the associa¬ 
tion’s own dairy-intensive recipes; the National Association of 
Tobacco Distributors requests hotels to remove all their NO 
SMOKING signs for the duration. The Mothers of Twins asked the 
Sheraton-Boston for free baby-sitting services, but the hotel 
found that request too taxing. Chicago’s Lurye says he has bailed 
conventioneers out of jail, taken them to hospitals and, once, had 
to coax a convention employee to share her oral contraceptives. 
That latter mission came after Lurye spotted a man hanging over 
the balcony of an Acapulco hotel screaming, “Help! My wife ran 
out of birth control pills!" 

Your typical convention opens on a Sunday, gently, with 
late-afternoon registration and an ice-breaker cocktail party. 
Who said cockuil parties have to be dull? The American Dietet¬ 
ic Association, meeting last fall in New Orleans, added a bit of 
drama to its opening reception by hiring sword balancers, por¬ 
trait artists, strolling musicians—48 acts in all. The Mechanical 
Contractors Association of America, gathered in Beverly Hills 
last winter, had Hollywood stunt men stage cowboy gunfights, a 
man walking around on stilts and women circulating the room 
dressed as Marilyn Monroe and Shirley Temple. 

Most association and company meetings have a theme, 
something self-evident and mildly inspiring, like "Change Is Our 
Greatest Challenge," or "A Taste of the Eighties. ” The theme is 
stated at an opening plenary session, which usually includes 
some reminder that the attendees are. of course, professionals 
with bi^cr motivations than individual gain. Then the group 
moves into^naller rooms, called "breakout rooms”, by hotel of¬ 
ficials, for diaeussions of particular topics Delegates typically re- 
stMemUe working lunch. stJ^tc-ai^erncon. reception and a 



FarmUnd bidustrles guests In Kansas City dressmi for a hoedown 


Like a plane dropping money into a city for three or four days. 


dinner, every day until check-out time. Says Sig Front, a sehiof 
vice president at the Sheraton Corp,; "You're lucky if you have 
time to read a newsfaper.” 

A good convention, like a good novel, has rising and falling 
action aqd a socko conclusion that leaves customers eager to 
return next time. The International Fiscal Association spent 
$20,000 to hire Soprano Leontyne Price, Conductor Arthur Fie¬ 
dler and the National Symphony Orchestra for the final eve¬ 
ning’s entertainment. The Hyatt Hotels Corp. offers ten “theme 
packages" for the concluding blowout, including Monte Carlo 
night, rodeo parties, an Arabian Nights banquet and a Tom 
Jones party, in which the ballroom is ftlled with trees, grass, live 
pigs, chickens, llamas and a tame tiger, while guests gnaw on tur¬ 
key drumsticks and slurp wine out of goatskin bags. One group 
had an Arabian Nights party for its mostly male membership 
and held an auction of comely young "slave girls.” Just as the 
successful bidders claimed their prizes, however, hotel em¬ 
ployees diessed as commandos leaped from the balconies to res¬ 
cue the maidens. 

Despite, the best-pro¬ 
grammed efforts of convention 
planners, association execu¬ 
tives. sergeants at arms, hotel 
officials, headwailers. mainte¬ 
nance men and the army of 
other major an'd minor domos 
needed to conduct a conven¬ 
tion. things do go bump in the 
night And the morning, and 
the afternoon. In 1975 the 
American Bankers Associa¬ 
tion had planned to introduce 
its new board of directors on 
the revolving stage at Manhat¬ 
tan’s Radio City Music Hall. 
Each member was to be moved 
under the spotlight as the stage 
turned, but the power failed. 
When the board members 
were asked to walk around the 
stage and come under the spot¬ 
light one by one, the men. already standing in a circle, turned in 
different directions and bumped into one another. Slapstick com¬ 
edy had returned At a Law Day convention in Portsmouth, R.I., 
a dozen Boston policemen were discovered cavorting nude in the 
Ramada Inn pool; unfortunately, the discoverers were a group of , 
visiting parochial school girls led by two nuns. And who can for- || 
get the sign that the Las Vegas Hilton hung for a reunion of for- | 
mer Navy aircraft-carrier jet pilots? It should have said WEL- I 
a)ME EAILHOOKERS. It said, WELCOME HOOKERS. j 


T 


he real work of conventions has always been accom¬ 
plished in smoke-filled suites, in ballroom comers and 
anterooms, on couches in the lobby, over drinks at the 
bar. That is because the real business of conventions, as 
any rank-and-file registrant will attest, is not formulating indus¬ 
try-wide policies or discussing pressing issues of the day in open 
session, but gossiping, making contacts, winning contracts or 
finding a new job. Surely somebody listens to all those scholarly 
papers read at the American Historical Association convention; 
however, the meeting is also the history business’s most impor¬ 
tant Boating job market, and thousands of resumes change hands 
there each day. “Professionals are like migratory workers," says 
Sanford Dombush, professor of sociology at Stanford University. 
“They move around more than most people, and conventions 
give them a sense of reunion, a chance to exchan^ common ex¬ 
periences, an opportunity to recharge themselves before Utey 
head back." Said Rick B^rth, 28, of Watonga, Okla.. after at¬ 
tending the annual conference of the National Legal Aid nod De¬ 
fender Assodatkm in Washington, D.C.: ‘T’d come to of 
these every year if I could. A lot of defenders and legal^pfioi^* 
burn out after a while ^because it’s such deprei|^ 
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I The business of conventions is 
piso, still, raising hell. Conventions 
[ used to be hard-drinking binges of 
i mindless hoopla wherein grown 
men behaved like adolescents. That 
has changed. Conventions today 
are more often hard-drinking bing¬ 
es of purposefitl hoopla wherein 
grown men behave themselves be¬ 
cause they have brought their 
spouses along. About two-thirds of 
all male dele^tes today are accom- 
panied by their wives, and the grow¬ 
ing number of women delegates 
often bring their husbands Still, 
though time and opportunities for 
high jinks are now relatively limit¬ 
ed, there is something about four 
.days in another town that brings out 
*the very best and worst in workaday An Arab ian Wight s part y at the CWcago Hyatt Hegwicy 
Americans. “People tend to be less You want a naked lady to pop out of a cake? No problem 
inhibited when they are away from 

home,” observes Roy Young, sales director for Atlanta's Omni vention itself may some 

Hotel. Adds Stanford's Dornbush; “Conventions are occasions spend four days in Si. L 

when the usual rules break down and people act like jackasses ' data you need on your 

The annals of convention behavior are littered with acts of talk to whomever you wj 

boisterous and irregular behavior: transient infidelities, pur- distant future people w 

loined floral centerpieces, involuntary flights into the swimming watch as well as panic 

pool, impromptu singing contests while the band tries to play, nardi. Hilton's eastern i 

devilishly switched numerals on the doors, morning-after tales way of thinking, electroi 
of wild excursions to local fleshpots. "For most people, conven- meeting or the experien 

lions are a combination of vacation and learning experience," /a's Bill Moyer- "Peoples 

said Armand Seguin of Juneau. Alaska, at last week's American 

.Vocational Association meeting in Dallas 'But this year I've def- ■■■hat much they c 
1 initely been here on vacation. I'm here to party." ■ ncj amount of pac 

Can the nation go on meeting like this? As entrenched as I uling or profess! 

It has become in the mores, folkways and lower economics of ■ sweaty, boo/y. fr 

contemporary living, the convention business faces a few hang- Such a celebration is wi 

overs of its own. One is the National Organisation for Worn- often been stripped of d 

en's convention boycott of the 15 states that have not ratified itless pt»sibtlity. Says 

the Equal Rights Amendment now officials say that orga- (A/e/i in Groups). "The c 

nizations have yanked $100 million worth of meetings from non- old or the harvest feast, i 

tRA stales, and that its boycott has become one of the most mg something more mea 

effective pressures so far in the drive to get the amendment There are other overt 
passed. Missouri and Nevada are suing now on grounds that somebody from West V 

.the boycott is an illegal restraint of trade. Says Eugene Hos- with somebody in the s 

rmer. president of the 134-city International Association of York and they learn ho\ 

Convention and Visitor Bureaus: "Business itself is not affected that helps jell a nation I 

—it just goes somewhere else--but for some cities, the effect fession's jungle drums. < 

has been substantial." Laments Warren Ericksen. executive person s rile of passage 

director of the Miami Beach Convention Bureau “We gel two professional comradeshi 

letters a week from national organizations telling us ‘no way' opportunity to display 

can they consider holding their meeting in a state that has sales records, to realfirr 

not ratified the ERA. It's a shame. " eyes of the world No w 

Many hoteliers are less worried about the ERA than the have hastened to put o 

IRS. The new foreign convention lax rule is troublesome enough, their broadest smiles. We 


but some convention industry of¬ 
ficials fear that the Carter Admin- 
sistration may try to extend those 
restrictions, on grounds that the 
'tax deductibility of conventions is 
a boondoggle for the relatively well- 
to-do. A valid point; jww people 
do not go to conventions much. 
Frets the iacvb's Hosmer: "It's the 
whole threc-martini lunch idea. 
They may eventually start saying 
that a convention delegate can only 
deduct a jxrrtion of his expenses 
when he's in rA/scountry. Any Gov¬ 
ernment restrictions on tax deduc¬ 
tions for attending conventions 
militates against the convention 
business " 

A few professional convention 

Regmy_ watchers have suggested that, with 

wt of a cake? No problem the spread of swifter and cheaper 

electronic communication, the con¬ 
vention itself may .some day become obsolete After all, why 
spend four days in Si. Louis when you can summon up all the 
data you need on your desktop video display terminal, and 
talk to whomever you want on your w\ts line'’ "In the not-loo- 
distant future people will be able to sit in their homes and 
watch as well as participate in conventions." says Leo Bo- 
nardi. Hilton's eastern regional director of sales. "But to my 
way of thinking, electronics will never replace the facc-io-face 
meeting or the experience of traveling " Adds Peachtree Pla¬ 
za's Bill Moyer "People want the human touch " 


T hat much they certainly get As any delegate knows, 
no amount of packaging, commercialization, oversched¬ 
uling or professional planning can squeeze the law, 
sweaty, bw/y. friendly humanity out of a convention 
Such a celebration is well suited to an age when life has too 
often been stripped of drama, romance and the sense of lim¬ 
itless pt»sibtlity. Says Rutgers Anthropologist Lionel Tiger 
{Men in Groups). "The convention is an effort, like the fair of 
old or the harvest feast, to gencraii/e one's experience, to mak¬ 
ing something more meaningful of it " 

There are other overtones. Says Sheraton's Sig l-roni "When 
somebody from West Virginia sits down at the dinner table 
with somebody in the same business from Denver and New 
York and they learn how much they have in common. 1 think 
that helps jell a nation I really do." A convention can be a pro¬ 
fession's jungle drums, an industry's family reunion, a young 
per-son's rile of passage into the adult world of commercial or 
professional comradeship. A convention can also be a fresh 
opportunity to display talent, knowledge, oratorical skill or 
sales records, to reaffirm one's wealth and worthiness in the 
eyes of the world No wonder 26 million Americans this year 
have hastened to put on their badges, then funny hats and 
their broadest smiles. Welcome, delegates. ■ 


and vlaltora wandar among exhttdts of new products at the National Sporting Goods Convention in Houston’s Astrodome 










On the International Circuit 


Fleas, fetal medicine and a fancy for globetrotting 


C onventionilis has spread abroad like 
a rase of American (lu—and for at 
least one of the key reasons it has swept 
across the U.S.: professional speciali/a* 
tion. "You used to have meetings on gen¬ 
eral topics, ' says Helmut Zeidler of the 
West German Convention Bureau, “but 
now you can get together 300 to 500 peo¬ 
ple just talking about knuckle surgery " 
indeed, far and away the most peripa¬ 
tetic conventioneers seem to come from 
the medical profession- jserhaps because 
these specialists, more than most, need 
to know what their counterparts in other 
countries are doing. 

The medical folk appear to be every¬ 
where. Argentina, for instance, has just 
begun to lure big conventions after spend¬ 
ing S700 million on new hotels and other 
visitor facilities for the World Soccer Cup 
last summer. Its biggest convention of the 
year was the Twelfth World Cancer Con- 
I gress in Buenos Aires in October, with 
7,000 in attendance. Across the border in 
Bra:;ii. 8.000 Brazilian radiologists gath¬ 
ered at the giant new Riocentro Expo¬ 
sition and Convention Hall. Londons 
Royal Festival Hall will host the Throm¬ 
bosis and Haemostasis Biennia! Congress 
next year, the International Confedera¬ 
tion of Midwives will meet in seaside 
Brighton in 1981. and the first interna¬ 
tional symposium on fetsil medicine is to 
convene in Venice next year Diagnostic 
radiologist's and marine-medicine special¬ 
ists have traveled all the way to the Club 
MedtterraneSe in Tahiti. 

Beyond medical circles, the variety of 
conventions, congresses, conferences and 
trade fairs beggars the imagination Last 
year 100 delegates gathered at a mansion 
owned by the Rothschilds in Northamp¬ 
tonshire. England, for. quite seriously, the 
first world convention on fleas. Discus¬ 
sions covered the parasitic habits of the 
order of Siphonaptera With the delegates 
came several thoasand fleas of different 
varieties. Parasitologist Miriam Roth¬ 
schild. who hosted the meeting, is an au¬ 
thority on fleas and even breeds them for 
closer study Stime blueblooded neighbors, 
the Duke of Gloucester and Lord Fit/- 
william. stopped by to drop off a few good 
specimens of rabbit fleas. 

Britain is currently Europe’s conven¬ 
tion leader: according to the London Con¬ 
vention Bureau, the business is growing 
at the rate of W.'c a year. The Union of In¬ 
ternational Associations in Brussels shows 
that of 3.727 international congresses re¬ 
corded round the world in 1977, the U.S. 
hosted 506, followed by Britain with 375 
and France a dose third with 364. Lower 
on the ladder rank regional European 
conferences aiid literally thousands of do¬ 
mestic meetings that bring the annual 
t(^ to more than 2^.0QP, which gener¬ 


ate a healthy S600 million in revenues. 

Britain, as well as F'rance, vies for con¬ 
vention customers with a mix of major 
sites and smaller, more remote gathering 
places that carry a distinct touch of old- 
fashioned class. Since it opened in 1977, 
London’s Wembley Conference Centre, a 
$28 million, three-story cocoon of soft 
lights and plush carpeting, has provided 
large groups with an auditorium the size 
of a circus big top, six bars, a restaurant 
and grill that can feed 2,500. and an army 
of blue-uniformed receptionists who 
sjieak most European languages. Wem¬ 
bley will soon have a rival: in early 1980, 
a huge $160 million conference complex 
is to open near St. Paul’s Cathedral 

For those who prefer tony quiet to 
modern size, more elegant premises are 
available. Historic Leeds Castle, where 
some of the stone masonry dates back to 
the 11 th centui'y, is a favorite site for top- 
level international meetings Leeds staff¬ 
ers were welcoming Citibank executives 
one weekend last July, when the Foreign 
Office telephoned to ask if the castle could 
handle a major conference—immediate¬ 
ly Fearful for the safety of Israeli. Egyp¬ 
tian and U.S. delegates to a foreign min¬ 
isters meeting on the Middle East. Prime 
Minister James Callaghan had decided to 
switch the site at the last moment from 
London’s Churchill Hotel The castle 
management obliged, persuading Lord 
Asior to take in the Citibank group at 
nearby Hever Castle “Of course." ex¬ 
plained Leeds' General Manager Michael 
Buck, “we sent our own claret, cham¬ 
pagne and asparagus.” 

T he British have no monopoly on ro¬ 
mantic old settings. Austria exploits 
its splendid baroque past to the fullest. Vi¬ 
enna’s most popular convention site is the 
Habsburgs’ immense imperial palace, the 
Hofburg. its marble halls are booked sol¬ 
id through 1981. Salzburg hosts major 
meetings in a modern center, sends small¬ 
er groups to the grand residences and pal¬ 
aces built by the city’s princely archbish¬ 
ops in the 17th and 18th centuries. 

France also offers an abundance of 
historical sites for conventions. In Paris, 
conference organizers can rent the 14th 
century Salle des Gens d’Armes of the 
Conciergene. an imposing chamber with 
vaulted ceilings. Available less than an 
hour from the capital are the Louis 
Xlll-styled Ch&teau Breteuil and the 
Chateau Maisons-Laffitte in the classic 
Louis XIV mode of Francois Mansart. A 
more bizarre meeting place is the remod¬ 
eled 16th century stable of the Ch&teau 
Thoiry. set in a wild-animal preserve 
where lions, bears and giraffes r6am. Dur¬ 
ing a recent convention Of visual-media 
specialtstt at Thoiry, the organizen 


A conferenc* Msslon in Vienna’* Hofburg 

^plaiting its baroque past to the fullest. 

placed movie screens about the grounds to 
startle unsuspecting delegates with sud¬ 
den projections of menacing animals. 

Most conventioneers who choose' 
France, though, converge on Paris. Stras¬ 
bourg or the Cote d’Azur. Strasbourg, 
close to Switzerland and Germany, hosts 
many European regional meetings Intel- 
national conferees prefer Paris, especially 
since the completion in 1974 of the Pa¬ 
lais des Congres. the largest convention 
complex in Europe Only a ten-minuie 
walk from the Arc de Triomphe. the Pa¬ 
lais des Congres has a 4,000-seat audi¬ 
torium, 19 meeting rooms. 50 offices and 
executive suites. 6,000 square meters of 
exhibit space, a simultaneous six-lan¬ 
guage translation service and a sophisti¬ 
cated closed-circuit television system that 
projects images on a huge screen. At one 
convention, 1,000 plastic surgeons gath¬ 
ered each morning to watch the latest sur¬ 
gical techniques on the screen, transmit¬ 
ted from a nearby hospital. 

The Palais ^ Congr&s now handles 
about a third otlhe convention business 
in France, but it lost an impo^iM. con¬ 
ference to Cannes last. monUt.^ £ldwiued ^ 
Utere were 500.metnt*rs i 
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ki INCOM '78 (the Fnternational Convcn- 
kin Organizers Meeting) The field ap- 
ktenily is wide open: one speaker 
[laimed that no less than 1.7 million con- 
'rmions are attended by 208 million del- 
!Ratcs worldwide each year, and some 
10 000 professional organizers handle 
’niv a fraction of the meetings 

Many familar old convention sues are 
*>iddtng for a bigger share of ail those 
while others new to the circuit 
Jre irying desperately to get on it. The 
■ighi major convention cities of West Ger- 
rnany currently gather in $300 million a 
Kar in business, but because of the high 
*aluc of the deutsche mark against other 
■aricncies, the country has experienced 
< decline In convention delegates from 
'hroad. Americans with their bruised dol- 
arcb t^bly ateeni. S^ys JuUane 


Kongress Review, "You could almost feel 
the drop." Nevertheless, beginning next 
year. West Berlin will oft'er a serious chal¬ 
lenge to London and Paris by opening an 
International Convention Center de¬ 
signed to accommodate more than 6,000 
people: it will be Europe's largest 

S ome would-be contenders in the con¬ 
vention race arc resigned to occupy¬ 
ing minor spots. Stockholm recently had 
to swallow a pessimistic report from a con¬ 
sultant called in to assess it as a conven¬ 
tion city. The prognosis was dismal, bad 
weather during the big fall and spring con¬ 
vention seasons, exorbitant prices, a 
shortage of hotel rooms. The city's best 
month for conventions is July, but even 
then a large meeting—like the 15,000 
Baptists who arrived in 1976—can cause 
chaos. Some visitors found themselves 
lodged as far away as Uppsala. 40 miles 
from Stockholm. 

Nor is the mere availability of good 
convention facilities a guarantee of suc¬ 
cess. Airy, modern Nairobi completed its 
Kenyalta Conference Center in 1973. a 
striking complex of buildings that can 
comfortably accommodate 4.000 dele¬ 
gates in its huge plenary hall. Yet it has 
hosted only a handful of major interna¬ 
tional conferences. Kenyan travel exec¬ 
utives believe Nairobi suffers from Afri¬ 
ca's current bad press; the bloody tyranny 
of Idi Amin in neighboring Uganda, the 
violent flare-ups in the Horn of Africa, 
even the conflict, more than 1.000 miles 
away, in southern Africa. Laments one 
hotelman- '‘Many people arc simply not 
aware that we do not have tanks or troops 
rolling through our streets." 

Mexico's main problem appears to be 
the stiff new U.S. tax law, which limits 
American conventioneers to two deduct¬ 
ible meetings abroad each year, under 
particularly stringent conditions. The law 
has disturbed business south of the U.S. 
border more gravely than elsewhere. In 
1975. reports the Mexico City Convention 
and Visitors Council, the country wel¬ 
comed 216 conventions with more than 
100,000 delegates. In 1977, the numbers 
dropped to 87 conventions and about 
50,000 delegates. Mexico City has all but 
abandoned plans for a new conference 
cemer, the towering I^fiOOrroom Ho¬ 


tel de Mexico, designed primarily as a 
convention site, stands incomplete, its 
construction delayed. In Acapulco, the 
Acapulco Convention Center has deleted 
convention from its name: though it can 
still accommodate meetings, it has diver¬ 
sified into a complex of shops, restaurants, 
bars, nightclubs and theaters 

Asia and the Pacific are only begin¬ 
ning to feel the convention boom, though 
a number of countries are pressing hard 
to cash in on it. Australia, distant as it is, 
managed to attract 10,000 foreign visitors 
for conventions last year. The Philippines 
is trying to bring conventioneers to its 
modern Philippine International Conven¬ 
tion Center, part of Manila's ambitious, 
$125 million Cultural Center, which is a 
pet project of First Lady Imelda Marcos. 
In 1978 the Manila center hosted eleven 
international meetings that brought in 
23.000 delegates, as well as a number of 
domestic conferences. But empty spots re¬ 
main on the Picc’s calendar. 

Tokyo, appropriately enough for its 
reputation as a megalopolis, is attracting 
some huge conventions: nearly 10.000 Ro- 
tarians last May and 9,500 members of 
Lions International the following month. 
Traffic ground to a halt as 20,000 Jap¬ 
anese Lions joined their fellows to parade 
through downtown Tokyo. Smaller inter¬ 
national gatherings numbered no less 
than 200 this year, but domestic conven¬ 
tions are rare. 

For all the efforts that some cities 
make, convention business still sometimes 
falls in the laps of others that are woefully 
unprepared for it. Italy, for example, has 
three major convention cities Milan, well 
equipped for high-powered busine.ss con¬ 
ferences and trade fairs, Venice, elegantly 
suitable for smaller, more leisurely profes¬ 
sional meetings, and Rome. As a conven¬ 
tion city, Rome hardly measures up to the 
other two; its hotels are scattered, traffic is 
notoriously congested, and the only large 
congress hall is ten miles outside the city. 
But it is. after all, Rome, and there is the 
added attraction of the Pope. Many con¬ 
ference delegates attend his weekly pub¬ 
lic audiences in the Vatican. Not all con¬ 
ventioneers. however. In October, Rome 
hosted one of Italy's biggest conventions 
yet—8,000 sexologists. They did not go to 
seetheFope, ■ 





















On a volume of 117,106,058 fdul 
the New York Stock Exchange Compos¬ 
ite closed at 54.06, up .29 for the week cind- 
ing December 8, 1978. The Dow Jones 
30 stock industrial average was 811.83. 
up .35. Standard & Poor's 500 stock in¬ 
dex was 96.63, up .33, Among significant 
N.Y.S.E. stocks; 


Stock High 

Allied Chom 31^ 

Alum Co Am 48% 

Amer Airlines 13% 

Am Brands 51'/* 

Am Can 36 

Am Motors 5% 

ATST 61% 

Avon Prod 54% 

Beth Steel 21 '/i 


Net 

High Low CliaeChonae 
3ir/i 29% 30 - % 


51'/. 49% 

36 35 

6l|^ 60^ 

54% 52 

21'A 20 
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' l-ooking Evil in the Eye _ 

I Is the subject still a worthwhile one for theologians? 


ii||J|odem liberal theologians have for* 
Iwl gotten the problem of evil" says 
University of Chicago Philosopher Paul 
Ricoeur. Is that true, even in the after- 
math of a horror like Jonestown? Re¬ 
marks Yale Divinity School’s Barbara 
Hargrove, “in other ages, what happened 
to Jim Jones would have been referred to 
I very clearly as coming under the influ- 
I ence of evil forces—‘the devil got in him.’ 
^ But 1 haven’t heard any people using that 
T kind of language ” 

To be sure, traditionalist Catholics 


and Evangelical Protestants still talk of 
individual evil, original sin. even of the 
devil and demons—and did so in the wake 
of what happened in the jungles of Guy¬ 
ana. But these concepts have not exactly 
been popular among more liberal theo¬ 
logians. Brown University's John Giles 
Milhaven. for example, refuses to attach 
the label “evil’’ even to Jonestown. “1 
thuik what really happens with people 
I like Hitler and Jones,” says he. “is sim¬ 
ple psychological sickness. The only re¬ 
sponse Ito Guyana), it seems to me. is |»ty 
for everybody involved, not moral hor¬ 
ror. I^yphcdo^ical illnesses that keep peo- 
goo4. Sociological catwes 


Hitler—that’s what one should be con¬ 
cerned with. ” 

The University of Toronto’s Gregory 
Baum, like Milhaven a former Catholic 
priest, agrees. The enormity of the Rev. 
Jim Jones’ deed, he maintains, in no 
way discredits the liberal emphasis on 
social and institutional evil as opposed 
to individual sin. Yale’s Margaret Far¬ 
ley also defends the modern de-empha- 
sis on personal evil. “One of the ad¬ 
vantages of looking to social evil is that 
you don’t neutralize evil at all, but you 


don’t become paranoid about it either.” 

While Jonestown may raise questions 
about upbeat liberal theologies, it also 
raises a classic problem for orthodox be¬ 
lief, one as old as the Book of Job or as cur¬ 
rent as next week’s list of senseless mur¬ 
ders; Why does evil exist at all? If God is 
benevolent, and if he is all powerful, why 
does he not prevent evil? If evil exists, so 
the argument runs, then either God’s love 
or his power must be limited. 

The classic Christian answer to this 
quandary is the free will theory formu- 
lailsd by St. Augustine. As the Rev. Ste- 
phetl Duffy of New Orleans’ Loyola Uni- 
vchiity summarized it last week; “God 
.^irieided to limit his own fireedom 


and put no limit on ours. We certainly 
are capable of making a botch of it.” If 
God had programmed ail human beings 
to be good, he explains, there might be 
no evil, but there would be no virtue ei¬ 
ther. God chose to let man choose. 

Philosopher Alvin C. Plantings of 
Michigan’s Calvin College offers an in¬ 
tricate, logical refinement of Augustine’s 
theory in God, Freedom and Evil (1974, re¬ 
issued in 1977 by Eerdmans). He contends 
that it is unreasonable to argue that an 
omnipotent God could have created a 
world in which moral evil is nonexistent 
and, at the same time, man’s spirit is free. 
Plantings concludes that the existence of 
evil does not render the existence of God 
improbable, much less preclude it. But he 
grants that this does not solve the prob¬ 
lem of ‘‘thcixlicy,’’ the effort, in John Mil- 
ton's phrase, “to justify the ways of God 
to man.” 

The tendency in modern liberal 
Christianity has been to solve the prob¬ 
lem of theodicy by trimming God’s om¬ 
nipotence. For instance, in God and 
Human Anguish (Abingdon, 1977), the 
Rev. S. Paul Schilling, former chairman 
of theological studies at Boston Univer¬ 
sity, proposes that eternal limits may be 
built into God’s power, even though his 
love is unlimited. “If so. his creative ac¬ 
tivity involves costly travail over long pe¬ 
riods of time, and human beings are ex¬ 
posed to ills that he does not choose, but 
works ceaselessly to remove and prevent.” 

O ver the centuries, speculation about 
evil focused mainly on the imponder¬ 
ables of nature, the so-called acts of God. 
But m the 20th century, the scale of man¬ 
made evil has become so vast that it too 
raises doubts about the very existt^t^.of 
God. Why did God not prevent 
from carrying out the Holocaust? 
a continuing issue in Jewish theolo^. 
which has produced no more conclusive 
an answer than the vow of Canadian Phi¬ 
losopher Emil Fackenheim, who is Jew¬ 
ish, to maintain his faith in the face of 
everything. Otherwise, says Fackenheim, 
Judaism is in danger of withering away 
and Hitler will have won a “posthumous 
victory ” after all. 

Compared with the epochal events 
of a century that has produced both Hit¬ 
ler and Stalin, the Guyana tragedy rais¬ 
es no novel theological issues. To the • 
Rev. J. Philip Wogaman of Wesley Theo¬ 
logical Seminary in Washington, D.C.. 
Jonestown offered a wholesale example 
of a problem that humanity faces on a 
“retail basis” each day; a despair and 
lack of hope in God so deep as to lead 
to suicide. 

Traditional theology ascribes human 
evil, as well as evil in nature, to the work 
of ^tan and his legions or to the ravages 
of original sin—"the one Christian doc¬ 
trine." quips Catholic Theologian David 
Tracy, "that is empirically veriflal^.". 





j The horror in Jonestown appears to un¬ 
dermine basic elements of modern ptip- 
ulnr religion that social sin matters and 
not perstmal evil; that it does not matter 
what one believes so long as the belief is 
sincere: that such acts as suicide arc not 
intrinsically wrong 

Y f ale s Hargrove agrees ‘People are re¬ 
examining some of the assumptions of 
both liberal religion and liberal education 
about the notion of the evil being in so¬ 
cial institutions, the idea that if we just 
got rid of them, all the little flowers would 
be free to bloom. In Guyana, people who 
separated themselves from the evil insti¬ 
tutions of our capitalist-industrial econ¬ 
omy and went out to start Eden all over 


again ended up, not in the perfect life, 
but m death.” 

Since Jonestown iKCurrcd in a sup¬ 
posedly religious framework, it raises spe¬ 
cial questions. "Nothing is as bad as bad 
religion." remarks Canadian Protestant 
Theologian Alan Davies. Says Chicago’s 
Ricoeur. author of The Symbolism of Evil 
(1967). ‘ What I fear is that everyone will 
try to disconnect themselves from Jones¬ 
town. We are the good people. This can¬ 
not happen to us ’ " It can happen to any¬ 
one. insists Ricoeur. the classic example 
being the “good Germans" of the Nazi 
era. Of course, it was those solid citizens 
who. m the late Hannah Arendl's famous 
phrase, exemplified the “banality of evil” 
—not Its absence ■ 


Thejiuandaiy of the Cults 

Main-line U.S. churches are unsure how to confront them 

W hy has main-line religion been so | ings on cults Of course, even tli 
ineffectual in confronting the bi- actions ascribed to. say. the Mooi 


_ ings on cults Of course, even the worst 

WW ineffectual in confronting the bi- actions ascribed to. say. the Moonies. the What is more, he took i 

zarre cults that were proliferating in the Scientologists or the Hare Krishnas do Guyana Council of Churc 
U.S. long before tragedy struck at Jones- not remotely resemble the insanities of Under the Disciples’ 
town? The Evangelical Protestants and Jonesism. cal autonomy, says Tecg; 

the Fundamentalists have been waging The Rev. Glenn Igleheart, the “inter- possible nor has it been c 
ideological hand-to-hand combat with faith witness" director of the nation’s larg- duct investigations of tl 

them, as have Jewish groups (which are 
fending off Christian evangelists at the 
same lime) But Roman Catholicism and 
the more liberal Protestant denomina¬ 
tions have settled for polite discourse, 
though they, loo, mistrust the cults. 

Other than words, of course, the 
churches have no weapons under the 
American system of free conscience and 
do not want them In Catholic countries, 
political coercion of belief had largely died 
out long before the Second Vatican Coun¬ 
cil adopted its Declaration on Religious 
Freedom. That has led, in turn, to a more 
relaxed, benign stance toward rivals, even 
the most macabre of them. Says the Rev. 

Stephen Duffy, chairman of the theology 
and religion department of New Orleans' kig I ministers or congregation: 

Loyola University. “The Catholic " * - 

Church has learned a certain tol¬ 
erance, a vfisdom in biding your 
time and hoping people will regain 
their senses.” The same is true of 
many Protestant churches. Jones¬ 
town also intensifies these groups' 
embarrassment over the failure of 
traditional religions to spread their 
message 

Commitment to the principle of 
rights for rival faiths is the major 
reason for reticence, but m addi¬ 
tion some fear that to speak out 
against any "church," even one 
clearly uhWorihy of the name, 
would be lo risk controls on all 
’ churchw. That concern is not en- 
tfrely without foundation. Vigilan- 
' tes have engi^sed in kidnaping and 
! ''deprograrrttatng’ U.S. members of 

oddball religious groups for years, .... .. _ 

A number of newspapers are de- P«>M ndwi.RonfM*ardwWid»vleeiw<iBSclwiWe|gy Jenniun^” he warns 
. rogiidilig thgtiCongress hold hear- Biding ihe(rfime,h^fHgp«>plewlUrfffitnt^0j^a^: . 
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est Protestant group, the Southern Bap¬ 
tist Convention, warns against '‘overre-^ 
action" by parents of cull members or by 
the government. He urges fellow Chris¬ 
tians to support "free religious expres 
sion” at the same lime that they care 
fully scrutinize new faiths and "Speak out 
against deviant beliefs and abuses against 
persons." Every new group should be ex¬ 
amined carefully, he advises, and mea¬ 
sured by such beliefs and practices as “the 
unquestioned lordship of Jesus Christ, the 
unimpeded right of each believer to com¬ 
municate with God and use of the Bible 
as the norm against which all doctrines 
and practices should be verified." 

If cults pose a problem for main-line 
churches in general, the Rev. Jim Jones 
posed a particularly difficult one for In-j 
dianapolis’ Kenneth L. Teegarden. pres¬ 
ident of the Christian Church (Disciples 
of Christ), a respectable denomination of 
1.3 million members. Until his death 
Jones, for all his aberrations, was a cler¬ 
gyman in good standing in that church 
What is more, he took care to join the 
Guyana Council of Churches. 

Under the Disciples’ tradition of lo¬ 
cal autonomy, says Teegarden, "it is not 
possible nor has it been desirable to con¬ 
duct investigations of the activities-or 
ministries of local congregations. We have 
sUxkI firmly for a variety of styles and ap¬ 
proaches to Christian mission.” He addsi 
that because of the “tenuous delations" be-' 
tween headquarters and local churches, 
he had only a “bare knowledge ” of Jones ! 
operation. That is remarkable, given the j 
fact that Jones’ Peoples Temple branches ; 
were two of the five largest congregations j 
in the church and for a decade he had 
stirred more press controversy than any | 
other clergyman in the denomination. An | 
investigation by the Christian Church in [ 
California went nowhere. Officials are i 
now trying to decide whether to alter|f 
cherished laissez-faire traditions and es-" 
tablish a procedure for throwing out unfit I 
ministers or congregations. 
icLHH s But no amount of procedural 
change is likely to resolve the 
basic problem. According to the 
Rev. J. Gordon Melton, a Meth¬ 
odist who heads the Institute for 
the Study of American Religion 
in Evanston. III., cults are a nat¬ 
ural outgrowth of the religious cli¬ 
mate in urban areas. “In a city no 
one cares what his neighbor does 
for religion." says he. “You can al¬ 
ways sell a few people on every 
weird idea that comes along." By j 
his reckoning, 10% of America’s j 
urban population is touched in one 
way or another by the new cults. 

As Melton sees it. that figure may j 
well keep growing right up to the | 
year 2000, "A lot of people will 
be coming*hlong expecting the end 
of the world, just the ^j^'-they 
did at the end of this 
lennium,” he warni. 







Th e Pick of t he Ho liday Season 

Some Christmas gift suggestions, from Debussy to Devo 

CLASSICAL I eerie stillness of tjz cuthedrak en(,doutie 

BMthovtffi MIsm Sotemnls (Soprano are special Joys 
Anna Toniova-Sintow. Alio Patricia Richard Strauss: Salome (Soprano Mil- 
f'ayne. Tenor Robert Tear, Bass Robert degard Behrens, Me«o Agnes Baltsa, 
iBoyd, London Symphony Orchestra and Tenor Karl-Walter Bdhm, Baritone Jose 
xhorus, Colin Davis conductor. Philips; Van Dam. Vienna Philharmonic Orches- 
2 LPs) Under Davis. Beethoven's great tia, Herbert von Karajan conductor. 
Mass moves majestically from the solemn j Angel. 2 I Ps) With Karajan, the orches- 
opening Kyne to a troubled Amiius Dei. tral music comes first, even in opera Here 
in which timpani and trumpets dramat- he conducts a vibrant, sensuous perfor- 
ically evoke man's troubled state, befoie mance of Strauss's lurid oiiera. Behrens 
(he Mass ends on a serene note. The per- as Salome may lack the cruel etige of Bir- 
I'ormance is both spiritually and musically git Nilsson's performance on London. But 
intense, and the chorus sings like the Behrens' pure voice contrasts chilltngly 
heavenly hosts. with Salome's lust, while Van Dam's ring- 

Pucclnl: Madama Butterfly (.Soprano ing Jochanaan is a saintly counterpoint 
Kenala Scotto, Tenor Placido Domingo, in a savage world. 

Baritone Ingvai Wixell, Philharmonia Beethoven: The Complete Piano Sonatas 
(Jrchestra and Ambrosian Ojjera Chorus. (Pianist Alfred Brendel. Philips. 13 I Ps). 
jkorin Maa«l conductor. Columbia. 3 The 32 sonatas, which explore every fac- 
T.Ps). Madame Butterfly is one of opera's et of the kcybc>ard, are an Olympian ef- 
most endearing and cnduiing heroines fort for a performer. Brendel. a meticu- 
Scotto makes a warm Butterfly, she ef- lous scholar and flawless technician, 
foriles.sly holds the almost whispered high concentrates on incisive detail rather than 
notes of her (7/1 M<//aria Domingo's Pin- drama If such si^natas as the Appassio- 
kerton is such a hearty fellow that it is nata lack grandeur, one can still admire 
hard to hate him the impeccable musical lines 

Sing We Noel: Christmas Music from Bartdk: Sonata for 2 Pianos and Percus- 
England & Early America (The Boston Cam- sion. Stravinsky: Concerto for 2 Solo Pianos; 
crata, Joel Cohen director. Nonesuch) Sonata for 2 Pianos (Pianists Alfons and 
Charpentlen Messe de Mlnuit pour Nodi; So- Aloys Konlarsky. Percussionists Chris- 
Ate d Six (The Btiston Camerata. Joel loph Caskcl and Hem/ Kdnig, Deutsche 
Cohen director, Desmar). The album of Grammophon) The violent harmonies 
folk-inspired Christmas music, a welcome and rhythmic twists of Bartok’s 1937 so- 
change from today's homogenued carols, nata are still harshly exciting; Stravin- 
ranges from a I2lh centuiy Latin tune, sky's 1935 cont'erto is austere but relent- 
Ad cantus kiicie, to a rousing Gloucester- lessly driven. The Kontarskys' diamond- 
.shtre Wassail from modern Britain, sharp tone makes other versions sound 
Marc-Antoine Charpentier's Mass, based mushy by comparison, 
on Prench Christmas carols, is a graceful Bomstolm ThoThroo Symphonies,CMch- 
work, and the voices of The Boston Cam- ester Psalms (Soprano Montserrat Ca- 
erata are perfectly balanced balld, Me7./o Christa I udwig. Pianist 

Debussy: Prdhides, Vol. 1 (Pianist Ar- Lukas Foss. Vienna Choir Boys. Israel 
turo Benedetti Michelangeli, Deutsche Philharmonic Orchestra, Leonard Bern- 
Orammophon). Any recording by the re- stein conductor, Deutsche Grammophon; 
elusive Michelangeli is an event. His De- 3 LPs), This definitive Bernstein collec- 
bussy is almost transparent. Light seems tion, with its cast of hundreds, confirms 
10 flicker and dance throughout, creating what Bernstein himself once said: all of 
moments of incandescent beauty. The his works are in some way really theater 
carefree, Z,ej «>///«« rf’/f«flcnpri and the music. The trilogy's theme is modern 


man’s crisis of fatih. but Bcrnstein'seclcc- 
tic style is fai more dramatic than spir¬ 
itual Foss's playing in the Symphony No 
2 and Caballe's singing in the third stand 
out, and Bernstein conducts with his usu¬ 
al volatile energy 

Bach: French Suites (Harpsichordist 
Gustav Leonhardt, ABC ISconl Classics; 
; 2 LPs) These six suites, conifiosed of var¬ 
ious dance movements (stately minuets, 
lilting gavottes, etc ). arc a ma/e of rac¬ 
ing musical lines and iniiicate rhythms. 
Leonhardt plays them with a flourish, 
showtng olT the glories of Bach's harp¬ 
sichord music. 

Verdi: Otello (Soprano Margaret Price, 
Tenor Carlo Ctissutta. Baritone Gabriel 
Cacquier. the Vienna Philhaimonic Or¬ 
chestra and the Vienna State Ojiera Cho¬ 
rus. Sir Georg Solti conductor. London, 3 
L Ps), (Soprano Renata Scotto. Tenor Pla- 
cido Domingo. Baritone Sherrill Milnes, 
National Philharmonic Orchestra and 
Ambrosian Opera Chorus. James Levine 
conductor. RCA: 3 LPs) These recordings 
of Verdi’s masterpiece stand up well 
against the Karajan competition—and 
each other. Levine's is more immediate 
and vivid, the instruments are as sharply 
defined as the voices. Solti opts for a rich 
orchestral sound that rides beneath the 
singers Price's angelically soft Desdemo- 
na has the edge over Scotto's blunt read¬ 
ing The tenor and baritone roles are a 
maitei of personal choice: Domingo's 
Otello is lyrical and imiretuous. Cossulta's 
darkly vibrant. As lago. Milnes has the 
firmer voice, but Bacquier is more 
cunning AnnalynSwaim 

POP 

Van Morrison: Wavelength (Warner 
Bros.). During a career that has lasted well 
over a decade. Van Morrison has made 
two, maybe three albums that rank high 
among the finest of all ovk n' roll. Wuve- 
kngih is good enough tii siand close by 
Morrison's best work, a record of sinu¬ 
ous. sensuous magic The man just can't 
be beat. 

The Clash: Give 'Em Enough Rope (Epic). 
The British New Wave still breaks with 
considerable force. The Clash makes mu¬ 
sic fierce enough to raise welts, scary 
enough to keep you looking over your 








shoulder. Features tunes like Tommy Gun 
and Julie's in the Drug Squad: unsuitable 
for caroling or any other seasonal sing- 
alongs. 

Keith Jarrett; Sun Bear Concert! 

(ECM/Warners). Improvised fantasies by 
the soaring lyricist of the ja ^2 piano. K ten- 
record set. teautiful and exacting and a 
touch toplofty by turns, stunningly pack¬ 
aged to grace the coffee table while the 
records do their duty on the turntable. 

Oevo: Q: Are We Not Men? A: We Are 
Devo! {Warner Bros.). Rock satire that 
works. Devo is a band of crafty loonies 
who play at being harbingers of a bleary 
future when the human species is slid¬ 
ing back down Darwin’s scale. Space 
Junk and Uncontrollable Urge are among 
Devo's marching songs for “de-evolu¬ 
tion”; they are also a rich source of silly 
fun. 

Wings: Wings Greatest (Capitol) A 
collection of jaunty, well-gnximed Paul 
McCartney tunes, all featuring melodies 
that can soothe or make you smile at the 
composer's easygoing pleasure Yes. the 
lyrics can turn smarmy, and yes. the mu¬ 
sic sounds pretty contented. But McCart¬ 
ney slips in a mickey every now and again 
(as in Hi. Hi. Hi), and if he is far from a 
resolute rocker, he has little serious com¬ 
petition as a pre-eminent pop composer 

BHIy Joel: S2nd Street (Columbia I Mc¬ 
Cartney's competition. Home-grown and 
nurtur^ on big-city streets. Billy Joel 
sings spiky ballads and ornery anthems 
about bitches, grifters and bo/os on the 
make. Pop with a punch 

Al Stewart: Tlim Passages (Arista). 
Easygoing voyages into the fantastical by 
a British rocker who treads lightly. May¬ 
be too lightly: but songs like A Man for 
All Seasons (yes, it’s about Sir Thomas 
More) and the title cut have a wistful, un- 
insistent delicacy that will mightily ap¬ 
peal to any college sophomores in the fam¬ 
ily as they fret over their first submission 
to the literary magazine. 

Jotaaiy Cash: Gona CM (Columbia). 
Much the best Johnny Cash album in 
years, and a necessaiy reminder that 
country music doesn't have to be slick to 
get unsentimental, doesn't have to blus¬ 
ter to hang tough. An album full of sur¬ 
prises; some topnotch Cash originals; a 
country cover of the Stones’ No Expec¬ 
tations; a little lyrical autobiography; and 
a y/z-min. Btldungsroman called The 
Gambler, in which the worldly title char¬ 
acter hands down a little useful guidance 
to the youthful narrator: "Every hand’s a 
winner/ Just like every hand's a loser/ 
And the best that you can hope for/ Is to 
die in your sleep.” 

SoiithsMs Johnny and the Asbory Jukas: 
Hearts of Stone (Epic). The rave-up rec¬ 
ord of the season, a terrific broadside of 
roadhouse rock ’n' roll performed at white 
heat by Singer Southside Johnny Lyon 
and the hard-driving Jukes. The album 
includt^ a couple of original Bruce 
Springstetm tunes and a stunning ballad, 
Ught Di^j Shine, by Steve Van Zandt. 
Save Heat^^Stone for New Yw’s, then 


Theater 


Aut unwi Leaves 

THE KINGFISHER 
by William Douglas Home 

S ome plays would be rushed directly 
from the stage to an intensive-care 
unit were it not for a massive transfusion 
of star power. This season has offered sev¬ 
eral examples. First Monday in October 
and Tribute promptly expired with the de¬ 
parture of their respective stars, Henry 
Fonda and Jack Lemmon. Alexis Smith 
is giving nightly resuscitation to Platinum. 
And but for the sly insinuative charms 
and stylish expertise of Rex Harrison and 
Claudette Colbert, The Kingfisher would 
swiftly be recognized for the plucked 
Broadway turkey that it is. 

This is a tale of Old Boy meets Old 
Girl, but does Old Boy lose Old Girl 
again’’Cecil (Harrison) is an English nov¬ 
elist and knight who lives in autumnal 
bachelor ease at his country house with 
the aid of a loyal valet, Hawkins (George 
Rose), who is not above discreetly reprov¬ 
ing his master or sampling his port. Into 
this Eve-less Eden strolls the recently wid¬ 
owed Evelyn (Colbert). It’s not the first 
time. Fifty years before, the same majes¬ 
tic tree that spans the garden had seemed 
the arbor of true love to Evelyn and Cecil, 
but he lost her to a stuffy rival. He tries to 
kindle the sere and yellow leaves of that 
romance, but. for the bulk of the evening, 
nothing comes of it. 

Harrison, Colbert and Rose lend the 
static scene a picture-book grace, render 
fitfully amusing lines as if they had been 
mint^ by La Rochefoucauld, and are 
never so tactless as to reveal that, dra¬ 
matically speaking, their oxygen supply 
has been cut off. — TJL Kehm 
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Crazy Farm 


BURIED CHILD j 

by Sam Shepard | 

I f plays were put in time capsules, j 
future generations would get a sharp- ! 
toothed profile of life in the U.S. in the \ 
past decade and a half from the works of: 
Sam Shepard. His theme is betrayal, not i 
so much of the American dream as of thit!^ 
inner health of the nation. He focuses 
that point at which the spacious skies^ 
turned ominous with clouds of dread, and | 
the amber waves of grain withered in in- i 
dustrial blight and moral dry rot. 

This may sound doom-laden, but the i 
plays arc redeemed by irrepressible fresh-1 
ets of surreal humor. Buried Child, now at j 
off-Broadway’s Theater de l.ys, concerns 1 
itself with a zany Illinois farm family i 
Dodge (Richard Hamilton), the grandfa -1 
ther, is a prickly relic whose security bla^. 
ket is the whisky bottle under it. His wi^ 
Halie (Jacqueline Brookes) is the voice off 
the nag incarnate. The eldest son Tilden ; 
(Tom Noonan) is laconic, even for a neo- j 
Neanderthal. For him, the barren fields j 
yield armfuls of corn and carrots, which 
are duly shucked, sliced and nibbled | 
onstage. 

For comedic menace, very much in 
the Pinter vein, there is the homecoming 
of the grandson Vince (Christopher Mc¬ 
Cann), who returns unrecogniz^ after a 
six-year absence. The family's horrific se¬ 
cret emerges when Tilden unearths a 
baby’s black mummified body, his inces¬ 
tuous offspring by Halie, drowned in in- 
fency by Dodge. With the ftimily purged 
of this infamous act, the farm will presum¬ 
ably thrive under Vince. 

This crazy house is not all that crazy. 
Shepard linla his characters, however | 

kinlb’. to the blood consciotaness of p. H. 

lawience, to i^thic forces that defy the 
intellect yet stir primal 
The cast is exemplary, 
too'«Pddge,,a I 







Newswatch/Thomas Griffith 


Making the Uitf>eiievable Believable 


W as it the ingenuity of a press secretary, aggressive tac¬ 
tics by the police or self-restraint among press pho¬ 
tographers that spared newspaper readers and television 
' vievwrs the sight of the dead bodies of San Francisco Mayor 
Oeorge R. Moscone and City Councilman Harvey Milk? No; 
the conmer got there first and sealed up the rooms. Readers 
could be grateful nonetheless, so soon after being subjected 
in viyid detail to the carnage in Guyana. 

After the first wave of social scientists, explaining how 
. such cults can mesmerize their followers, come social scien- 
^ tists examining the degree of morbidity in press and public 
interest. More than a difference in numbers divides the kill¬ 
ing in San Francisco and the 900 deaths in Guyana. Two of¬ 
ficials murdered by a disappointed office seeker may not be a 
common occurrence, but it is a credible one. Guyana needed 
more than reporters' descriptive words to establish the truth 
for readers. Only the gruesome photographs brought con¬ 
firming proof of the astonishing numbers of the dead. 

Dictators have always understotxl the accusatory power 
of photographs. The vast unpholographed domain of the Gu¬ 
lag archipelago became reality in Western minds only 
through the frenzied memory and meticulous detail of Sol¬ 
zhenitsyn. Reports of Hitler's death camps were repeatedly 
denied until photographers were able to fix forever in the 


mind the piles of corpses at Auschwitz and Dachau. Cam¬ 
bodia may have endured the cruelest slaughter of a people 
since Hitler's time, but the evidence had to be pieced togeth¬ 
er from the individual accounts of fleeing Cambodians. The 
events they describe overlap, so that estimates of the dead 
vary widely and thus lack credibility. Without the witness of 
photographs in this age of the camera, the enormity of what 
has happened can only be guessed at and has yet to be com¬ 
prehended by the rest of the world. 

Your Pompous Honor. Chief Justice Warren Burger has no love 
for the press, and the press no love for him. The press thinks 
he imperfectly understands why it needs First Amendment 
freedoms and suspects him of carrying on a Nixonian ven¬ 
detta against the press. Still, it's hard not to feel some sym¬ 
pathy for the Chief Justice when reading this summary of an 
"investigation" of him in Jack Anderson's column. 

"Our investigation turned up a number of disturbing fac¬ 
ets of Burger's character, some previously reported and some 
not—but all of which we confirmed Put together, they reveal 
a complex, often contradictory individual: rigidly conserva¬ 
tive, obsessively secretive, pompous, condescending, manip¬ 
ulative and possessed of a hair-trigger temper 

"Burger clearly docs not understand what a free press is 
all about. " That should make a free press clearer to him. 


Inhere Shall we eat? Here. 

On the run or on the road, stop in when you see this restaurant. You’ll 
enjoy one of the best-tasting fast bites ever—whether you choose 
the world-famous Whopper" hamburger sandwich, Yumbo' 
hot ham and cheese sandwich. Whaler" fish sandwich.. .whatever. And 
what’s more, any burger you choose at Burger King" has 1CX)% pure 
beef. Discover for yourself why more and more people are making 
a Burger King restaurant their choice when 
it’s time to eat and the time is short. t wzj 


















































A sampling ol “instant" book Jackets, biset left: Krause bi a Washington, D.C., hotel, biset right: the wounded Javers 


- -Books 

The “Quickie” l^enomenon 

Written in captivity, printed in a hurry 


a MU b(X)ks are divisible into (woclass- 

/%es. ’ noted John Ruskin in 1865, 
“the txxiks of the hour, and the books of 
all time " He would have been surprised 
to hnd his declaration taken literally. 
Only eleven days after the ghastly events 
in Guyana had been disclosed to the 
world, two paperbacks with S2 50 price 
tags hit the stands Bantam's The Suicide 
Cult and Berkley’s Guyana Massacre. 
Produced by teams of journalists, the "in¬ 
stant' books, as they arc known in the 
trade, feature photographs, background 
chapters on the Peoples remple and first¬ 
hand accounts by reporters who had ac¬ 
companied Representative Leo Ryan on 
his fatal journey. 

For Bantam, the production of a pa¬ 
perback original in just over a week was 
nothing new; The Suicide Cult was its 64th 
extra (among others- The Pentagon Pa¬ 
pers. 90 Minutes at Entebbe, The Pope's 
Journey to the United States). No sooner 
had a Bantam senior editor learned of the 
murderous assault on Ryan and his par¬ 
ty. via a 2 a m phone call from Bantam's 
publicity representative in San Francisco, 
than the wheels were set in motion. By 
Monday. Bantam's Editor in Chief Marc 
Jaffe was on the phone with San Fran¬ 
cisco Chronicle Managing Editor William 
German, even then beginning to piece to¬ 
gether the eyewitness story described by 
Chronicle Correspondent Ron Javers, 
who was wounded at the scene. 

Javenl tiad filed his initial report to 
tht ChrotUcle from San Juan, P.R. A day 
^lateTi Wl^ l^.WAS: recovering from sur* 

' Force Base hos> 


pital outside Washington, a Bantam ed¬ 
itor was on the phone proposing a deal 
Within hours, the Chronicle had assem¬ 
bled a team of 15 reporters to work with 
Javers and Co-Author Marshall Kilduff. 
who had been investigating Peoples Tem¬ 
ple activities in California for two years 

In New York, meanwhile, at least two 
do/en staffers were collecting photo¬ 
graphs and readying the machinery of 
production The book was written in 
roughly four days, arrived in New York 
by courier on a Sunday, was copy-edited 
and flown to a Nashville plant to be set. 
and then rushed to Chicago, where the 
first 650.000 bound copies rolled off the 
presses at 4 p.m on Wednesday. Said 
Co-Author Javers: "It was like writing a 
book by remote control." 

Charles A Krause, the Washington 
Post's South American correspondent 
who had escaped from the Port Kai- 
tuma ambush with a superficial bullet 
wound, managed to join the pool of re¬ 
porters that returned to the Jonestown 
site with Guyanese authorities. He was 
filing from his hotel room in Georgetown 
when Post Executive Editor Benjamin 
C. Bradlec recalled him to Washington 
There Krause holed up in a suite at the 
Madison Hotel and began woitring. "It 
was sort of like Georgetown." Krause re¬ 
called. "1 was being held captive," At 
first dictating his recollections and later 
doing his own typing. Krause assembled 
his account in five days, while Post Ed¬ 
itors Laurence Stern and Rjthard Har¬ 
wood filled in the tiackground. Their book 
went on ftjddthe saip^'^y a&Bsintaffl’a. 



The question remains- Are thesi 
"quickies" merely commercial venture 
for publishers, or do they represent re 
sponsible efforts to record and interpre 
dramatic world events'.’ Profits, it so hap 
jiens. are likely to be marginal, givet 
the extra shipping, printing and overtimi 
costs that result from speeding up pro 
duction In the case of Bantam’s Guy 
ana special, these costs amounted to i 
high five figures. A majority of instan 
books break even, hut some—notably Thi 
President's Trip to China and The fVhiii 
House Transcripts —were financial faif 
ures, with returns as high as 7'A< 
Pentagon Papers was their biggest suc¬ 
cess. with I 66 million in print. "It is s 
high-risk venture," admits Stuart Apple- 
baum. Bantam’s publicity manager. Rein 
Wolner of Berkley is more blunt. Says 
she: "It’s crap shooting." 


N or does money appear to be the main 
incentive for authors—though CBS 
has already made a deal with the Wash¬ 
ington Post team. Advances are modest 
by paperback standards. Krause received 
some S40.000 up front, to be divided 
among three collaborators. 

Considering the journalistic haste 
with which they were assembled, Guyana 
Massacre and The Suicide Cult are solid 
documentaries. "It isn't War and Peace,' 
admits Harwood, co-author of the Berk¬ 
ley book, Krause and his co-authors offer 
more sophisticated speculation about the 
psychological motives for Jonertown, One 
of the chapters is entitle “i5fcoo|x” a ref¬ 
erence to Evelyn Waugh's satiric novel 
about journalists who dOver an elusive cri¬ 
sis in a backward country,.'‘•A friend told 
me 1 would never write a Hobli adtliout i 
gun to my head.” said KraWf^haps 
iftore editors ai;ri 
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Whit^MTsdiief 

THE COUP 
by John Updike 
Knopf; 298 pages; $8.95 

L ike a hermit crab, John Updike in¬ 
habits old but serviceable forms: the 
novel, short story and light verse, the 
Christian church, a duly consecrated mar¬ 
riage (hissecond) and a 19th century Mas-r,, 
sachusetts farmhouse. Both the artist anU' 
the man have discovered the vital irritant^ 
and ironic satisfactions of the familiar anda 
traditional. His body of work grows withl 
impressive regularity. He is a member of 
the National Institute of Arts and Letters, 
and a fixed star at The New Yorker. Yet 
many critics have called him inelevant, 
accused him of having nothing to say and 
proffered the supreme lefthanded compli¬ 
ment. "uncommonly readable.” 

Updike had his turn in Bech: A Book. 
a satire about literary politics and pre¬ 
tensions. At the same time he acceded to 
the practical need for bestselling popu4 
larity with Couples and prepared to meet 
relevance. He did, in 1971, by slipping a 
black-power radical into the pages of 
Rabbit Redux. He was not alone. Saul Bel¬ 
low and even the reticent Bernard Mal- 
amud felt compelled to explore in fiction 
their feeling about those other, threat¬ 
ening Americans. 

In The Coup. Updike widens the ho¬ 
rizons of this exploration. In effect, he puts 
on black face and tap dances with breath¬ 
taking agility and grace through the con¬ 
tradictions of culture clash and leadership 
in a revolutionary African nation. The 
mythic Islamic country of Kush rwembles 
France’s former real estate in West Afri¬ 
ca, with a touch of Haile Selassie '^ 
Ethiopia. . 

This land “of delicate, delectable 
emptiness,”named fora vanished bibhcai 
kingdom, is also nfe with Americah jnftu- 
ence. Racial mixing can prodt^. 
fill resulu; cultural mi8ceg^a^C?^<9 

toward ludicrous juxtapo«tklma;;inwW 
of bubble guih is heard iit-tlw/Kdiff" 
.school 







jVWoirn by women in purdah while their 
■Kiimed deleters in platform shoes kick 
Rp the dust in the streets of Istictlai, the 
I capital Down in the slums the click of cal- 
F ai^hes and the muezzin’s call to prayer 
compete with an alien rhythm, “with 
r words, repeated in the tireless ecstasy of 
I religious chant, that seemed to say; Chuff, 

! chuff/ do it to me, baby,/ do it, do it,/ 

■ Momma don’t mind what Daddy say.” 

' To Ctrfonel Hakim Felix Ellellou, 

I Kush’s Muslim-Marxist President, such 
; imports are ideological and theological 
^ blasphemies. Yet EllelloO himself has had 
I bis head turned by the West. At 17, he left 
' his native village to join the French colo- 
' nial army. He served in Indochina before 
Dien "Bien Phu and si^nt the middle 'SOs 
studying liberal arts in Wisconsin. Back 
Idlome, married to a white college sweet¬ 
heart, Ellellou rose through the ranks 
under a French-puppet king and then 
t emerged as the leader of the coup that put 
him in power. 

Narrated by Ellellod, deposed and 
comfortably exiled in the South of France, 
the story has that sad, ironical lone of dis¬ 
location found in the novels of Vladimir 
Nabokov. “All their languages were sec¬ 
ond languages ... clumsy masks their 
thoughts must put on,” are among Up- 
tdike’s Nabokovian touches. 

|k Small, black and physically unimpres¬ 
sive, EllelloCi can roam his parched land in 
^irtual anonymity, at least when he leaves 
fcis silver Mercedes. He is essentially and 
I purposely a faceless character, an ineffec- 
' tual ruler who cannot symbolize the abso¬ 
lute authority of the old king and^oes not 
have the pragmatic instincts of his succes¬ 
sors. “Our President,” says one, "rules by 
mystical dissociation of sensibility.” 

I n fact, that sensibility is frequently in¬ 
distinguishable from Updike’s gilded- 
gesso prose, a doge's palace of words that 
^e as unexpectedly suited to hll the 
dreaded emptiness of Kush as they did the 
drab streets of Olinger, the fictional set¬ 
ting of some of the author’s earlier stories. 

Updike has visited Africa and now 
uses it as a vast removed stage on which to 
stretch his audacious talents. His descrip¬ 
tions of Kush indicate he could be one of 
our finest travel writers. His scenes of El¬ 
lellou and his four wives again demon¬ 
strate that he is the master of reproducing 
the cold exchanges and icy silences of do¬ 
mestic warfare. His control of bizarre ep¬ 
isodes—a U.S. AID adviser immolat^ 
atop a shipment of Kix Trix Chex Pops, 
Russian missile experts rollicking like 
Kievstone Kops. a severed head turned 
into a Disneyesque ulking relic—steers 
him clear of gratuitous black humor. 

Above all, TAeCoupexhibitsUpdike's 
boundless sense of play. It allows him to 
^entertain serious questions, without the 
turgidness of writers who solemnly sub- 
cribe to the high-moral fiber diet. Updike, 
a former “Talk of the Town” writer for | 
The Naw Yorker, now moves out to co^r 
^Tjt^OftKeWdi^. —fULS h e f ^ 





Cancer 
strikes 
in every 
countrym 
the world 





/^he frequency of the most 
(jommon types of cancer 
varies in different countries 
of the world. But whatever the 
site, and wherever the country, 
the earlier the diagnosis, the 
greater the possibility for 
successful treatment 

for f0rth*r information, contaa your 
loeal cancer organaation, or write to: 
liueriutiooal Union Against Cancer 
3 nwdu Conseil-Genetal 
12i>5 Geneva, Switzerland 


War of Words 

A DANGEROUS PLACE 
by Daniel Patrick Moynihan 
with Suzanne Weaver 
Atlantic-Little, Brown 
297pages: $12.50 

D aniel Patrick Moynihan was the most 
controversial and explosive U.S. am¬ 
bassador ever appointed to the U.N. Dur¬ 
ing eight stormy months in the post in 
1975-76. he bruised so many feelings that 
a scandalized delegate said his colleagues 
were in "positive dread of his manners, 
his language and his abuse." The dele¬ 
gates will not Ire any happier with the ex¬ 
ambassador’s account of his U.N days 
His scathing description of the organiza¬ 
tion: "Envision the British Home Office 
of 1900 enlarged five hundredfold, teem¬ 
ing with the incompetent appointees of 
decadent peers and corrupt borough coun¬ 
cillors. infiltrated and near to immobilized 
by agents of the Black Hand, Sinn f-ein 
and the Rosicrucians (some falsely rep¬ 
resenting themselves as devotees of 
Madame Blavatsky)" 

For ail his scorn. Moynihan docs not 
want to quit the U N or ignore it. on the 
contrary, he insists on taking it more se¬ 
riously as a forum to advance U S values 
and interests He faults the American lib¬ 
eral intelligentsia for its reluctance to do 
ideological battle, for what he calls its fail¬ 
ure of nerve That is surely not his prob¬ 
lem His UN performance was so au¬ 
dacious that critics wondered if it were 
calculated to advance his own political 
ambitions Though Moynihan vowed not 
to quit the U N. to run for office, he did 
just that. He won election to the Senate 
in New York at least in part because he 
was such a resolute champion of Israel. 

Yet his U N stance was not incon¬ 
sistent with views he had expressed all 
along. He landed the job. in fact, after 
writing an article for Commentary mag 
azine urging Americans to stand up for 



DanW Pat ri ck WqwJhan 

in dnea4pf%isjangnas^ 


their principles and talk back to th 
taiitarian detractors. Secretary of 
Henry Kissinger told Moynihan that Hfl 
wished he had written the article hun-rj 
self. Notes Moynihan; “He said I would- 
know this was the highest compliment he- 
could pay another man. 1 did.” 

At the U.N., Moynihan lived up to his 
words. Certainly, the intemperate Third 
World attacks on the U.S. and Israel de¬ 
served some kind of strong rebuttal. He 
replied to Idi Amin's ranting assault on Is¬ 
rael by calling Uganda’s dictator a "racist 
murderer." He excoriated the rest of the 
U.N. for tolerating vicious abuse of the, 
world's dwindling democracies. “There 
are those in this country," he said, "whose 
pleasure, or profit, it is to believe that our 
assailants are motivated by what is wrong 
about us ... We are assailed because 
arc a democracy." 

Trying to assuage indignant Africans, 
the U S mission drafted a press release 
in which the ambassador would have ac¬ 
knowledged that while some of Amin's re¬ 
marks were offensive, others deserved 
wide approval Moynihan balked. “I let 
it be known." he writes, “that not one gixJ- 
damn thing Amin had said had won my 
wide approval,’ ” It began to dawn on 
Kissinger that his ambassador was more 
than he had bargained for. Bit by leaked 
bit, the Secretary indicated his displea-' 
sure, until a rebuke via James Reston's 
column in the New York Times persuad^ 
ed Moynihan that his Job was at an end. \ 

In his lxK>k. Moynihan settles some 
scores with the man who more or less 
dumped him. While professing to admire 
Kissinger's energy, ambition and daring. 
Moynihan portrays him as a Machiavel¬ 
lian who never says what he means. He 
claims that Kissinger’s former aide, Hel¬ 
mut Sonnenfeldt, once told him: “Henry 
does not lie because it is in his interest. 
He lies because it is in his nature.” (De¬ 
nying he made such a remark, Sonnerlt^ 
feldt says that it "sounds so much like a 
Moynihan aphorism.’’) 

S till, the break between these two gift¬ 
ed public servants was baffling be¬ 
cause they have much the same approach 
to world affairs. Unsentimental to the 
point of acidity, both appreciate the im¬ 
peratives of power and have no illusions 
about their Communist opponents. Per¬ 
haps it was style as much as anything that 
separated them: the difference between a 
man whose words were always guarded 
and one whose words never were, between 
a man who practiced quiet diplomacy and 
one who sot^t public confrontation. 

Their ^logue is likely to continue. 
Moynihaji^pparently. wants to run for 
President. Failing that, he will remain in 
the Senate. Kissinger, meanwhile, has 
said that he, too, might like to run for 
the Senate in* New York in 1980. If he 
were elected as New York’s "junior’' 
member, would the Senate be bijg enough 
to contain two such irrepressible ai^ 
bt^bie personalities? 






























